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31 GEORGE THE THIRD, A. D. 1791. 


FIRST SESSION 
OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
oF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


[ Continued from Vol. XX VIIT.] 


DEBATE in the Commons on the Bank 
Dividends Bul.) March 22. 1791. The 
otder of the day being read for the House 
to resolve itself into a committee upon the 
bill for applying to the public. service the 
sum of 500,000/. out of the balance re- 
maining in the bank of England fromsums 
issued for the payment of dividends, on 
account of the national debt, Mr. Pitt 
tis that the Speaker do now leave the 
chair. 

Mr. Whitbread jun,* said, he felt it to 
be his indispensable duty to oppose this 
billin every stage. He declared, he felt 
his own inability when herose to speak on 
this subject, and therefore begged the ut- 
most indulgence of the House. Till the 
day of the last debate, he had entertained 


* This is the first Speech made by Mr. 
Whitbread in the House of Commons. A 
short time previous to his lamented death, 
which touk place in July 1815, this excellent 
man fuund leisure, amidst his numerous im- 
portant avocations, tu correct, for the express 
purpose of insertion in this Work, nearly all 
the Speeches made by him, from his entrance 
Into parliament in 1791 to the year 1803. 
Those frum 1803 to 1815 will be found faith- 
fully recorded in Tne PartiamMentany De- 
Bares, now publishing under the superin- 
tendance of Mr. T. C. Hansard ; for the use of 
which Work, Mr. Whitbread was, for several 
years,in the habit of communicating corrected 
Teports of his Speeches, [a. p. 1817. | 

(VOL, XXIX, ] 


sanguine hopes (which he now found to 
be vain), that the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer perceiving the symptoms ofalarm 
and disapprobation of that House, would 
have abandoned a measure of violence and 
subterfuge. The prover’ was violent, in- 
asmuch as it struck at theroot of all pub- 
lic credit; it was fallacious, inasmuch ae 
it only put off the evil day, and held forth 
to the country gentlemen that by this 
means they might be exempted from cer- 
tain burthens which would only fall more 
heavily when they did come upon them. 
It had been much the fashion for gentle- 
men of a certain description of property, 
not from any investigation of the merits or 
demerits of the measure, and without con- 
sidering whether it was founded in justice 
or injustice, to express their approbation 
of it, because it exempted them trom cer- 
tain burthens. It was not certainlya good 
principle quietly to acquiesce in an act of 
injustice, because it threw the burthen off 
themselves. It was extremely short sight- 
ed in any gentleman of landed property 
to countenance such a measure; because 
it was probable that those burthens, at a 
time when they would be less ale to bear 
them, might come upon them with accu- . 
mulated force. He contended, that the 
bill was a breach of solemn contract 
between the public and the public 
creditors; and also between the public 
and the bank. The principle of the bill 
had been proved to be bad: and the 
chancellor of the exchequer admitted it 
to be so, by refraining from pushing it 
toits extent. Ifit was really sound and 
good, it would have borne him out, or it 
was no principle at all. If 100,000/. wasa 
sufficient floating balance now, it was suf- 
ficient at all times; that ought to be the 
standard to go by, and all balance above 
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100,000£,, should be taken from the bank might say, “ I have always lying by me 2 
, Whenever any such was to be found. He sum equal to that I wish to borrow from 
knew of no existing law, and indeed the you:” it would strike the lender, to be ra- 
billon the table proved no such law did ther extraordinary that, under such cir- 
exist, nor any existing principle of justice _ cumstances, he should want to borrowthe 
upon which anv law could be framed, to money at all; but he would naturally go 
justifiy such depredations upon private beyond this, and ask, “ In case your me- 
property. If money was to be taken ney shourd be spent, what security have I 
trom the bank, why was it not to be then?” If the answer should be, « Oh! m 
followed through all the deposits of trust? that case, I will issue my notesat any dis- 
Why was it not to be seized in the hands count, and raise money to satisfy your de- 
ofthe private banker, in order to be ap- mands;” he must confces, he thought the 
plied to the public service ? Nay, why was original and tried security would be the 
it not to be seized even in the private one preferred and adherred to. It was 
bureau, after it had been deposited there a exactly the same in the present instance ; 
Certain time, and transferred to the ex- for after ail evasion, exchequer bills were 
chequer? Why was not avarice to be the security to be rested upon. This ac- 
traced into-its most secret recesses, and cumulation of securities reminded him of 
forced to surrender it hoarded treasures? the doctrine of an ancient philosopher, 
What difference could subsist between the who maintained that the earth was sup- 
slate measure and the cases which he ported by an elephant. This dogma was 

ad stated ? Wasthereasonwhy money was current in his school, tll one of his disci- 
to be appropriated in the bank, and not in — ples asked himon what the elephant stood ? 
any other deposit of trust, only because it ; ‘The answer was a tortuise. On pushing 
was known to be there? and was'the se-; the inquiry farther, and asking on what the 
cresy with which a man could conceal his : tortvise stood ? it was found the tortoise 
property, as in the East, the only means , had nothing to stand upon; and thus the 
of preserving it? With regard to the na-, whole theory fell. ‘This was an exact 
ture of the security. it was proposed that ' parallel to the securitics which were to be 
it should be transferred from the bank to : first the 100,0002. in the bank that stood 
the exchequer. The alteration was by , on the 500,0CO/. in the exchequer, and 
no means favourable to the creditor. The | that on exchequer bills, which were in 
bank, asa trading company, might be in: fact nothing. It had been mentioned, 
a flourishing state, when the case might ; as a proof that the measure of appropri- 
be supposed that the exchequer did not ating the dividends had met with no 
possess a shilling. There wasno reason | disupprobation among the public cre- 
that the ruin of the exchequer should pro- | ditors, that since the first intimation of it, 
duce theruin ofthebank. But if the bank , the sum of those dividends, instead of di- 
were ruined, the resource to whichtheex- | minishing, had increased. From the fact 
chequer must have recourse for supplies‘ he would draw an opposite inference. 
would be cut off. The right hon. gentle- | The public creditors did not certainly 
man had stated that, except in one or two ; wish thcir money to be appropriated, but 
instances, there had every week been re- | by their conduct in allowing it to continue 
maining in the exchequer a cash balance : in the bank, they gave a proof of their 
of 500,000/. W hy, then, should not this | confidence in parliument, and their assur- 
money be employed for the public service ; ance that the bill would not be permitted 
in preference to the sum which he wished. to pass. A remarkable expression had 
to appropriate from the bank? To put: fallen from the chancellor of the exche- 
a familiar case, he would state that’a gentle- | quer, that the price of stocks for some 
man had kept his cash ata certain banker's ; time past had risen, in circumstances very 
for some years; that from having always | unfavourable to such rise. Might it be 
found his demands punctually answered, ; proper to ask the right hon. gentleman, 
he had acquired the utmost confidence | who, from his situation alone could be ac- 
that whatever was placed in that banker's ! quainted with them, what those circum- 
hands was sceure. Should it be proposed | stances were ? The inquiry was certainly 
to him by a third person, totake a certain , of the most material consequence to the 
fe of his money out of the care ofhis | nation. After all the boasts which had 
yanker, and lend it to that third person, | been heard of the flourishing state of the 
who micht assure him his security was | nation, and the important advantages ac- 
peticctly good; and in confirmation of it | quired by the late convention with Spain, 
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it might rather have been supposed that 
the circumstances of the time were highly 
favourable to a nse of stocks.—The next 
thing he should touch upon, was the con- 
sent of the stock-holders, upon the un- 
equivocal proof of which, the right hon. 
gentleman had consented to rest his mea- 
sure; and he had endeavoured to prove 
this consent from inference. In working 
up the inferred consent, the right hon. 
gentleman had purposely, and indeed 
wisely, set aside one ingredient, which 
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own day. It was not known at what time 
this money, which could only aftord a 
temporary resource, might be called for, 
and though it had been said that it was 
not fair to suppose extremities, yet surely 
it would be allowed that it was not 
only proper, but necessary, to suppose 
them in a business like the present, 
where the public credit was at stake, and 
where, if once a panic was taken, it would 
certainly lead to extremities. On these 
grounds he would oppose the motion that 


would not very well assimilate with the | the Speaker do now leave the chair. 


rest of the composition; he meant the 
letter subjoined to the bank petition, a 


Mr. Stecle said, if he understood the 


| speech of the hon. gentleman, it went upon 


voluntary and express dissent, entered ; this supposition, that the moment different 


into by ten respectable houses. The 
nght hon. gentleman got over this, 
by saying, their authority, in the present 
instance, ought to have the less weight, 
because they were foreign agents, and 
consequently received the dividends re- 
gularly tor those by whom they were ap- 
pointed. But it was to be remarked, that 
these gentlemen were not only agents but 
proprietors: and if even the opposition 
of an individual ought not to be over- 
looked, was not the opposition of ten re- 
spectable names, in which they were se- 
conded by so many others, entitled to 
some regard ?— After all, supposing even 
the principle of the measure to be lauda- 
bie, and the security which it offered good, 
and the consent of the stock-holders ob- 
tained, all which ke absolutely denied, 
stul he should oppose the measure, as 
contrary to that system of finance which 
had been held out by the right hon. gen- 
Ueman. In bringing forward his arma- 
ment budget, he had called loudly and 
eloquently upon members to look their si- 
tuation in the face, and to make a fair and 
manly provision for its exigencics. No 
call had ever been more universally an- 
swered. To those gentlemen who thought 
that the convention had been beneficial to 
commerce, had established rights, or se- 
cured acquisitions, it was surely an excr- 
tion which might be required at their 
hands, to pay fhe price of those advan- 
tages, in order that they might descend 
to posterity free from all incumbrance of 
expense. It was a duty, however, to 
those gentlemen, who thought as he did, 
that great and unpardonable errors had 
been committed in the conduct of that 
convention, while no advantages had been 
secured, to pay, by an effort of their own, 
the price and burthen of the rashness and 
folly that had been committcd in their 


sums of money were paid by government 
into the bank of England, or to the cashier 
of the bank, from that moment all power 
over this money ceased on the part of the 
public, or on ihe part of those who had 
the management of public affairs. He 
thought the hon. gentleman’s argument 
must be founded on such a supposition. 
Mr. Steele said, he should contend for di- 
rectly the contrary: if this was not the 
case, what was said by the hon. gentleman 
did not relate to the subject, and could 
not apply. If the money was not solely 
the property of the individual public cre-- 
ditor, remaining by his consent in the 
bank of England, and those on the part 
of the public had no right to call for it, 
all that the hon. gentleman had said con- 
cerning any other money did not ap- 
ply: he maintained that this was con- 
trary to the real state of the case. It 
would be found in the several acts of par- 
liament, that every contributor was, for 
every sum contributed by him, to have a 
certain sum paid at a certain period ; and 
that for the more easy and punctual pay- 
ment of this money it was to be issued to 
the bank, and paid by the cashier. The 
| first question, therefore, that occurred 
was, whether by the bill it was intended 
to depart from this contract? He con- 
tended that it was not. There was no 
provision made in the bill, that the money 
should be paid differently from what had 
been the universal practice. There were 
words in the act which showed, in the 
clearest manner, for what purpose the 
money was paid into the bank. By that 
act, the cashier of the bank was obliged 
to pass his accounts, and to be account- 
able to the exchequer for any balance that 
might be unclaimed. Why was this to 
be done, if the exchequer had no. power 
to direct the application of that balance ?. 
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Why was the balance to be stated, unless 
for the purpose of determining how it 
should, from time to time, be applied ? 
If the exchequer had a power to call on 
the cashier of the bank to account to 
them, from time to time, for the balance 
which might remain in his hands, and it 
being expressly provided that he should 
pass his accounts in the ordinary course 
of the exchequer, there was not common 
sense in the regulation, unless there was 
a power somewhere to determine how the 
balance after the audit was to be applied. 
The contract was, that moncy should be 
issued, from time to time, by government, 
by way of imprest, and on account, to the 
bank: and that the public creditor should 
at all times have security for receiving 
any demand the moment he called for it. 
It therefore remained to be considered, 
whether the provisions of the bill suffici- 
ently ensured the payment of every pub- 
lic creditor, the instant he made his de- 
mand. If there was such a security in 
the bill, the public creditor had no right 
to complain. The public faith could not 
in any degree be affected, and the public 
had the means of availing themselves of 
that money which remained in the shape 
of a balance in the hands. of the cashier 
of the bank. ‘The sinking fund had been 
made a collateral security on former oc- 
casions, when it was not ina very efficient 
state: and that House had repealed seve- 
zal taxes which they had imposed for the 
aera of the national debt ; and there- 
ore the public creditor had equal reason 
to complain on such occasions. He might 
have said at the time, “ this was a pro- 
ductive tax, why did you repeal it? I 
lent you my money partly on the security 
I derived trom such a tax.” But were 
ever such complaints heard of 2 The bill 
amply provided for the certain and secure 
payment of every creditor; it proposed 
to take 500,000/. out of the hands of the 
cashier of the bank, and to leave with him 
100,000/. to answer the demands of the 


creditors ; and whenever that balance was 


reduced below the sum of 100,000/., a cer- 
tificate was to be remitted to the exche- 
quer to pay the sum of 500,000/. remain- 
ing, or if there was not so large a sum in 
the exchequer, to pay what there was, 
and then to issue exchequer bills at any 
Interest, not for the purpose of compel- 
ling the public creditor to take them,’but 
in order to convert them into money to 
make un at the exchequer the sum of 
500,000. which would completely answer 
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the demands of all the public creditors, 
even, which was extremely improbable, 
were they to make their appearance at 
the bank in one day. The measure had 
been opened in December, and the ba- 
lance in the hands of the bank had in- 
creased considerably since that time. 
What inference could be drawn from this, 
but that no alarm existed? The stocks, 
too, had gradually risen. 

Sir B. Hammet paid many compliments 
to the abilities of Mr. Whitbread. He 
said, his speech was full of wisdom and 
exccllent sense, and that the hon. gentle- 
man would, from the regard he had shown 
to the constitution, be a blessing to his 
country. He thought the principle of 
the bill bad, and would therefore move 
for the adjournment of the business for a 
few days. There would then be an op- 
alan for considering the offer which 
was ready to be made to the chancellor 
of the exchequer by the proprietors of 
stock; namely, to lend him the ead f 
without interest, while it was unclaimed, 
leaving all the securities as they formerly 
stood. The House had no right to put 
their hands into other people's pockets 
and take their money; to do so was a 
robbery: it was by acting ‘on such prin- 
ciples that we had lost the colonies in 
America; and it was a principle which 
the late earl of Chatham had reprobated 
through the whole of his life. He con- 
cluded with moving, that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. Hussey seconded the motion. He 
said he had attended the meeting at the 
bank, but had taken no part in it. He 
understood that the governor and deputy 
governor had held a conference with the 
chancellor of the exchequer of their own 
private motion; and without being im- 
powered by the court of proprictors. 
They had proposed to lend him 500,000/. 
on exchequer bills. The right hon. gen- 
tleman would not accept the offer, be- 
cause the money was to be repaid. Mr. 
Hussey said, his proposition was, that the 
bank ‘should circulate for the public 
500,0002. as long as the money remained 
unclaimed. But if there was always in 
the exchequer 500,000/. why not apply 
that to the same purpose with the money 
in the bank? He was very sure, that the 
taking the money out of the bank, after 
it was paid, in consequence of acts of 
parliament, which were only contracts be- 
tween the public and public creditor, was 
a breach of those contracts. He thought 
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public credit would be materially affected 
by this measure, and therefore should be 
glad if the right hon. gentleman would ac- 
cept 20,000/. per annum for ever, and 
abandon it. 

Mr. Pitt said, that if there was an in- 
clination in the bank, to bring forward 
any proposition on the subject, their go- 
ing into a committee would not prevent 
it The bank it had been said, would 
advance the sum of half a million without 
interest, subject never to repayment, un- 
less the balance should be less than 
500,000. But would it have been pro- 
per fur him, on the part of the public, to 
have agreed that the bank should advance 
the money without interest, for a limited 
number of years ? That would have fallen 
infinitely short of what was proposed by 
this measure; because there was the 
strongest reason to suppose that no part 
of this 500,000/. would ever be called for: 
he, nevertheless, had admitted the possi- 
bility of its being called for, and had pro- 
vided for the punctual repayment of the 
whole. Before he brought in the bill, he 
had informed the bank that he should 
agree to their lending to the public 
500,000/. free of interest, and to be repaid 
whenever the balance was below 600,000/., 
and if they accepted this offer now, he, 
for one, should be perfectly satisfied. 
With regard to the 500,000/. in the ex- 
chequer, when they came to discuss it, 
they would find it stood én very different 
grounds. 

Mr. Grey said, he was glad to find the 
right hon. gentleman was at last inclined 
to listen to other terms, but he could not 
consent that this bill should go on, and 
that the proposition should be made af- 
terwards, because he objected to the prin- 
ciple of it, as striking at the root of pub- 
lic credit. An hon. gentleman had justly 
observed that that House had no right to 
do wrong, and although “ Cesar did ne- 
ver wrong but with just cause,” yet if 
this question was only to be argued on 
the principles of policy and prudence, he 
did not think it such a measure as on any 
fair argument or sound reasoning the 
House would adopt. The hon. gentle- 
man who had spoken second had thought 
the acts of parliament would bear a diffe- 
rent construction from what had been 
put upon them. The hon. gentleman, how- 
ever, appeared to him rather to have 
dealt in assertion thanin argument. Ina 
contract between the public and the pub- 
lic creditor, they ought not to adhere to 
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the literal construction of an act of par- 
liament, unless it was also agreedble tu 
the true spirit and meaning of such sta- 
tute. What might be matter of triumph 
to some other gentlemen, was to him 
matter of peculiar regret: there was 
something like a feeling, that for the sake 
of a private temporary advantage, they 
were about to lose sight of a great future 
interest, upon which all the prosperity of 
the nation must depend. Mr. Hume in 
one of his Essays, had observed, that 
many attempts had been made to separate 
the monied and the landed interest; but 
that they would be ineffectual, till taxes 
rose s0 high, as to make the public bur- 
thens altogether intolerable. He took it, 
that there was at present no man of land. 
ed property who did not think it was his 
interest to attend as much to public credit 
as any monied man. He should opposc 
this measure, because he thought it could 
not be supported on any sound principle 
of justice and policy, without the consent 
of the public creditor. Even if he was 
sure it would be a saving to the nation, 
his objections would be equally strong. 
His first objection to the anaicipls of the 
bill was, that it invaded the interest which 
the bank had in the money ; next, that it 
was a direct violation of the contract with 
the public creditor. With regard to the 
first, it had been said the bank had nothing 
to do with the money, because they were 
only the agents of government: he should 
answer this by asking the right hon. gen- 
tleman a short question, viz, whether this 
money belonged to the public? If it did, 
he must produce some better argument to 
satisfy the House on that head. To 
every shilling of the money there existed 
a legal demand somewhere or other. It 
was entrusted to the bank for the legal 
owner. How then could government 
contend they hada right to take it? If 
he entered into a contract to pay money 
to A. B. and had paid it into A. B.’s 
banker, certainly it was the money of A. 
B., and to the use of this money, he con- 
tended, the banker had a complete right 
till called for by A. B. In hke manner, 
the bank had a right to the money in 
their hands, and which might be called 
for ata moment’s notice. Elis strong ob- 
jection to the measure was, because it was 
a breach of contract with the public cre- 
ditor. ‘The moment the money was paid 
into the hands ot the bank, the bank, and 
not government, became security to the 
public creditors. He certainly felt some 
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advantage on this part of the argument, 
from having, on his side, some of the first 
legal abilities: but even Mr. Wood him- 
self confessed, that if after the money was 
aid into the bank, it was embezzled, the 
ank, and not government, would be res- 
ponsible. This destroyed the idea of the 
bank being agents: government could 
not have recourse to the letter of the 
contract, if contrary to the true spirit of 
it. But the strongest argument of all 
that the right hon. gentleman had used, 
had been, that it was open to government 
to take back the money while it was un- 
claimed. Why then, if this were so, did 
not the exchequer take it ? and what ne- 
cessity was there for an act of parliament? 
He contended, that the Security was 
changed, and that this could not be done 
without the consent of the public creditor. 
But it was said the form only of the se- 
curity was changed, and not the security 
itself. Ifthe security of the bank was 
changcd into that of the government, this 
wis something more than the mere change 
of the form of the security. He said, 
eight millions were paid annually by go- 
vernment into the bank, that was two 
millions every quarter. Now, if the right 
hon. gentleman found that, during the 
first six weeks of the quarter, the bank 
only issued one million instead of two, on 
the same principle that he now rested on, 
he would have a right to seize on the mil- 
lion that was unclaimed. The right hon. 
gentleman, he observed, had said the cre- 
ditors had given their consent to the mea- 
Sure as much as to any measure whatever: 
they had now had notice of it for a consi- 
derable time, and had, nevertheless, not 
taken out their money. But was this a 
fair way of judging. that the creditors had 
given their consent ? 
money in the hands of the bank asa place 
of security: by this measure they must 
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a part of his speech; “ The right of self- 


preservation is unalienable in every indi- 
vidual, much more in every community ; 
and the folly of our statesmen must them 
be greater than the fully of those whe 
first contracted debt, or what is more, 
than that of those who trusted or conti- 
nue to trust this security, if these states- 
men have the means of safety in their 
hands, and do not employ them. The 
funds, created and mortgaged, will by 
that time, bring in alarge yearly revenue, 
sufficient for the defence and security of 
the nation: money is, perhaps, lying in 
the exchequer, ready for the discharge of 
the quarterly interest; necessity calls, 
fear urges, reason exhorts, compassion 
alone exclaims: the money will immedi- 
ately be scized for the current service, 
under the most solemn protestations, per- 
haps, of being immediately replaced, but 
no more is requisite. The whole fabric, 
already tottering, fulls to the ground, and 
buries thousands in its ruins. And this, 
I think, may be called the natural death 
of public credit ; for to this period it tends 
as naturally as an animal body to its dis- 
solution and destruction.” 

Mr. Rose said, that parliament, at the 
time of passing the acts, meant that go- 
vernment should have a right to take 
back the money that was unclaimed, and 
not that the bank should have the use of 
it. He could not conceive, if the bank 
was to have the perpetual use of this 
money while it was unclaimed, why the 
bank should have near 100,000/. per 
annum for the management of the busi- 
ness of the public. ‘The bank had no 
right whatever, under any law, to keep 
one shillmg of the money. The question 


was this: was this large sum to remain in 


They had left the. 


draw it out, or risk the operation of the | 


bill. 
ders were concerned in the sacred obser- 
vation of the faith of parliament. The 


faith of parties could not be altered with- | 
out the consent of all and every of the | 


public creditors, The bill was about to 
take from the bank a sum of money which 
they were entitled to retain. Twenty 
thousand pounds was a most paltry sum 
to be made the ground of introducing 


He contended, that the stock-hol- | 


the hands of the bank absolutcly and 
entircly useless? The last hon. gentle- 
man had asked, exultingly, if the money 
was clannable by government, why have an 
act of parliament for it? Could not the 


exchequer have issued a process to obtam 
it? He had no doubt but that the exche- 


quer might have issued a process if they 
thought proper; but the probable effect 
of it would have been, that the bank 


“would have sent them 200,000/. instead 


of halfa millon. But it had been said 


they had 500,000/. in the exchequer al- 


such a pernicious principle and precedent, - 


Mr. Grey concluded with saying, that 
Mr. Hume, in his Essay on Public Credit, 


ways ready, why not employ that for the 
same purpose as the 500,000/ in the 
bank? ‘The reason was plain: because 


‘the moncy in the exchequer was to be 
had this passage, which he would read as | applied, by act of parliament, to particular 
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es ; whereas it was extremely pro- | called the Bankers’ Debt, had been taken. 
bable that this money, which they were | Sir James stated in what that had origi- 
about to take out of the bank, would | nated, and, after reasoning upon it, said, 
never be called for. he believed the right hon. gentleman was 
Sir J. St. Clair Erskine denied that | more disposed to follow the example of 
the consent of the public creditor had | Charles Ist, than of any other reign. 
been obtained, and therefore he must con- | Twenty thousand a year, which was the 
sider the bill asa direct breach of the | present object, might be said to be but 
contract between the public and the pub- | a small sum, but there lay the danger ; 
lic creditor. He also denied that the ex- | for if the bill passed, they might go trom 
chequer had a right to call for the floating | one precedent to another, till no security 
balances in the bank. The whole of the | whatever was left to the public creditor. 
reasoning of the hon. gentleman who Mr. Fox said, he would not have risen 
spoke last went to encourage a meditated | at this period of the discussion, but for an 
fraud upon the public creditor. From , entire new argument, that had been used 
the manner in which money was paid into | by the hon. gentleman (Mr.Rose). What 
the bank, by those whose real property | he meant was, the right which that gen- 
it was, and who chose to have it there, | tleman asserted the exchequer had, to call 
and no where else, there could be no | for these sums from the bank. It had 
right or power whatever to take it out | been stated that no person would venture 
the bank, without the consent of those | to deny that right. Now he, for one, was 
who were the real and only proprietors of | bold enough to at that any such legal 
it, He always considered the bank, not | tight existed any where ; and though this 
merely as agents, which some gentlemen | Might not be the time to enter on that 
wished to do, but as trustees likewise for | question, still he would challenge the hon. 
the public creditor. The hon. gentleman gentleman to discuss it, and that at some 
had said that there was no law which gave ; carly period; being anxious, now that 
the bank a right to keep this money, or to | new ground was started, to have it fully 
use it for their own profit and advantage. | argued and settled, that the path might be 
He might as well, at the same time, ; known in which they were to tread, before 
have stated, that there was no particular they gave a tinal decision upon the bill 
law which authorized private bankers to | before them. He called upon the crown 
use, for their own profit, the sums of , lawyers to come forward, and avow that 
money which their customers left in their | right which the exchequer was said to 
hands, The essence of good faith was to | possess ; andhe would undertake, however 
keep the credit they had made, and in no | little weight his opinions might have on 
sort whatever to alter the security origi- | law questions, to controvert the doctrine 
ually given the public creditor. The pre- | whenever it came to be used. 
sent bill was a palpuble alteration of the | _ Mr. Pitt wished to avoid going into any 
eiginal security ; and it was assumed, that | discussion of the law question which the 
those atockholders had, by implication, right hon. gentleman was inclined to pro- 
given their consent who had not expressly ; Voke, because he did not think this a ve 
stated their dissent. He denied that this | proper time to introduce it. He then al 
was a fair inference, and referred to the | verted to what had fallen from an hon. di- 
letter from the ten respectable houses that {| Tector of the bank on a former day, who as 
had been annexed to the bank petition, as { Wcllasothers connected with the bank, had 
aproof of the contrary. Ifthose gentle- | declared, that the not being permitted 
men and foreigners were alarmed, at what | to use the unclaimed dividends was not the 
eould it be but at seeing tle strong arm , cause of their complaint to day. IJt ap- 
ef the state was to be used in forcing a | peared that this was to bea strong argue 
contract, and violating its conditions ? ,; ment for gentlemen on the other ale: 
He declared, if he had been satisfied of the | although, till this hour, it was never un- 
propriety of the measure, the fact of the ‘ derstood to be a consideration with them. 
ank opposing it would have convinced; Mr. Yorke said, that the probability of 
him that the hon. gentleman was in the , an offer on the part of the bank to furnish 
Wrong ; and let it be considered upon what , the 500,000/. upon other terms, was no 
precedents it had been justified. The first , good reason why they ought not to go into 
stated by the chancellor of the exchequer ; the committee with the bill. As two of 
had been a precedent in the reign of | the bank directors, on a former evening, 
George Ist, when 10,000/. of what was had waved, on the part of the bank, all 
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claim to their having a richt to make use 
of the money for their own advantage, all 
the arguments that had been pressed on 
that ground, he should lay out of his con- 
sideration, as unnceessry and irrelevant. 
Much had been said on the objection, that 
the bank were not agents between govern- 
ment and the public creditors, but trustees 
torthe latter; but nothing he had heard had 
convinced him that they were trustees ; 
nor did he find any thing in the act of par- 
Jiament that led to confirm that assertion. 
With regard to the argument, that it was 
unnecessary to pass anew act, he had 
heard of so many acts, to enact that to be 
law which had been law before, or by 
some alteration to remove difficulties in 
former acts, that he did not see much 
force in the objection. Notwithstanding 
the appeal to the lawyers, that had been 
made by a right hon. gentleman, who did 
not bear much respect to the profession, 
he had no scruple to say, that he thought 
a process from the exchequer would be 
granted, if applied for on the grounds that 
had been stated. As to Mr. Hume's 
opinions, which had been so strongly put 
by an hon. member, though he considered 
Mr. Hume to be possessed of great in- 
genuity in reasoning, and very brilliant abi- 
hities, still, upon the subject of public 
credit, he could by no means allow very 
great weight to the arguments he had 
used in his essay on that subject. 

Mr. S. Zhornton rose to trouble the 
House with a few words, which it was 
necessary for him to say, in consequence 
of the learned gentleman's appearing to 
have misunderstood what had fallen from 
him, and from another bank director, on a 
former day, when they were supposed to 
have waved the right of the bark to make 
any use of the money in their hands. He 
had neither done so, nor had he any au- 
thority to do so. It was necessary that 
the bank of England should possess 
advantages to compensate the great ex- 
penses to which they were subjected, and 
the losses which they incurred. In the 
pctition the directors had rested their ob- 
jections on what they thought a better and 
a stronger argument, viz. because they 
conceived they held the money for the 
public creditors, and could not consent to 
the bill without abusing their trust. He 
acknowledged that the bank had made a 
proposal to advance government 500,000/. 
on exchequer bills, bearing no interest ; 
but whether that was to be in perpetuity, 
or not, was another matter. Much stress 
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had been laid on the sum paid the bank : 
and it had been argued, that it was paid 
them by government for the trouble of 
paying the dividends ; but it ought to be 
recollected, that they conducted the 
whole of the public debt; that every sin- 
gle transfer was made at the bank ; that 
they did the business at their own risk ; 
that they paid 400 clerks, were at great 
expense for buildings, &c. and that they 
stood to all the charges incurred by forge - 
ries, and frauds of various kinds, which 
had cost them considerable sums. The 
allowance formerly made the bank by 
government,, had been 530/. on every 
million of money that passed their hands, 
but that had been some years since re- 
duced to 450/. With regard to what had 
been said of the short time that the bank 
would. be out of the money, if the balance 
in their hands was reduced to less than 
100,000/., he observed, that, at the bank, 
claim and payment were the same thing : 
that when a dividend was claimed, it was 
instantly paid, the proprietor not being de- 
tained five minutes, and seldom more than 
two. Asa proof of this, he instanced the 
first pay day in the present quarter, viz. 
the 9th of January, on which day the 
bank had paid 500,000/. in dividends. 
No creditor was ever told to call again for 
his dividend ; whereas there must be some 
time lost in applying to the exchequer, 
and getting bills made out. 

Mr. Burke ironically observed, that his 
right hon. friend had challenged too much, 
when he ventured to oppose all the legal 
information in the House. The lawyers 
he considered as a formidable opposition. 
The amazing address of these gentlemen, 
in searching for precedents, was astonish. 
ing ; and their researches were always sure 
to be attended with success. He assured 
the House, that he was not one of those 
whom an hon. gentleman had described 
as an enemy to the lawyers; he respected 
them very much, particularly so since 
they had adopted a manner entirely new, 
of coming down with their opinions. It 
had been the practice for lawyers to bring 
with them a voluminous collection ofmus- 
ty books of precedents, from which they 
collected their own arguments, and gave 
information and instruction to those who 
heard them; and though, no doubt, some- 
times tedious, it was a consolation, that 
when the pleasure of hearing them scemed 
least, it was supposed the mstruction 
was the createst; but now every thing 
they said was upon so novel a plan, so 


7 
unconnected with tedious old fashioned 
stuff, that it was pleasant and proper to be 
attended to. He perceived his respect 
for lawyers was growing upon him more 
and more every day. Formerly, said he, 
their laudable diligence was employed in 
evolving musty parchments for our sakes. 
They could not venture, without the con- 
curring testimony of many generations, to 
assert that the sun shone at noon day; 
they were the last voice that conveyed to | 
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ciples. Trustees, in one sense, for govern- 
ment, viz. to pay the dividends for them; 
and inanother for the public creditors, to 
take care that they were paid. That the 
latter were the proprietors of the money 
which constituted the floating balance was 
evident ; because, if any of them went to 
the bank and said, “ pay me ten pounds, 
which is my dividend,” he would be in- 
stantly paid, which proved him to be the 
proprietor. He was not one of those who 


us the feeble echo of distant ages; the | feared any sudden calamity to these pub- 
faithful guardians of the treasured wisdom | lic creditors who were now to have their 
of all the old women of antiquity. The! security changed; but he looked with 
grave maxims which they dealt in, were | horror to the future consequences of this 
supposed, like drugs, to be the more salu- | bill, and the time when the money was to 
tary, in proportion as they were less pala- | be repaid by government. It was a pos- 
table. But now they seem to pursue a‘ sible case that this might be at a period 
very different line of conduct. They have | when we werenot in so flourishing a condi- 


quitted the beaten tract of precedent, and 
are every day surprising us with speci- | 
mens of ingenious innovation. In the pre- 


tion as at present ; when money had accu- 
mulated very fast into the country from 
different causes, and, of course, those who 


seat case they appear to be of opinion, | were possessed of it, had not such imme-~ 
thata man has no absolute right to his | diate occasion to call for it, as they must 
property, even after it is put in his pos- | have in less prosperous times. When that 
session!—Mr. Burke stated the acts of; period arrived, what was to happen to the 
parliament that had been mentioned, and : distressed country, when she must repay 
contended, that the bank were trustees to | this sum to the real creditors, at a time 
the public in every sense of the word, and | when there were many other pressing de- 
that no right could be any where to take | mands upon her? hy, says one right 
the money of their customers out of their | hon. gentleman, by the provisions of this 
hands and place it elsewhere, without the | bill, whatever situation the country is in, 
consent of the parties. If any such pow- | the public creditor must be paid, at what- 
er did exist by the laws already made, | ever interest we can dispose of exchequer 
why come to parliament for a new law? | bills. This was certainly a new way of 
He had often heard it offered against a/| supporting national credit, by a recourse 
proposed law, and as often thought the | to usury. Now, where any debtor, pub- 
objection a strong and good one, that the | lic or private, is obliged to borrow money 
purposes of that law were already fully | to pay his lawful debts on usurious terms, 
answered by acts of parliament in exis- | that person or state must in a very short 
tence. He stated very forcibly the cir-| time run to ruin. Mr. Burke then, in a 
cumstance of the bank being obliged to | very happy manner, contrasted the present 
y, upon demand, any sum which was | state of the public creditor with that 
tin their hands, at any time that it was | which it was proposed to put him in. He 
called for by the real proprietor ; and de- | was now actually in the fullest possession 
nied that those who had property vested | of his property, and might do with it what 
by their own choice in the bank consider- | he pleased, and when he pleased, be- 
ed government as their security. It was|cause it lay at his command under 
the security of the bank itself that they | a security that he himself approved of. 
wished to have ; and it ought never, and{ But, say the gentlemen who befriend 
could never, without a violation of justice, | this bill, we will change that security, and, 
and every contract established by law be- | by our scheme, meliorate your condition, 
tween the public and the public creditor, | whether you consent to it or not. Now, 
be changed or varied in any shape, with- | he should be glad to know, what security 
out the consent of all parties concerned. | for property could be mentioned, that 
A learned gentleman had said, the bank | would meliorate the condition of actual 
did not appear to him to be trustees ; possession. Mr. Burke ridiculed the idea 
whereas, he should contend, that they | of taking away the bank security, and giv 
were trustees both for government and for | ing public credit in lieu of it. The pub- 
the public creditors, but on different prin- | lic creditor had the security of public 
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credit in the first instance; and now he 
was to be told he had greater security, 
when the only security was not posses- 
sion, but government being enabled to 
borrow at usurious interest. This was 
like the language of sir John Falstaff, who, 
in a moment when his prospects appeared 
to be rather adverse, says to justice Shal- 
low, ‘“‘ master Shallow, I owe you a thou- 
sand pounds!” “« Aye marry, sir John,” 
replied the justice; (but not so Shallow 
neither, said Mr. Burke), “ which I be- 
seech you to let me have home with me.” 
Falstaff replies, «* That can hardly be, 
master Shallow.” So the security to the 
public creditor was, in the present in- 
stance ; instead of his money home with 
him, government said, “* We owe it to 
you.” In short, it provided for payment 
of the public creditor on the system of sir 
John Falstaff. Mr. Burke likewise ap- 

lied the common adage to this proceed- 
ing, ‘ that a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush;” for the right hon. gen- 
tJeman said, “ we have changed your only 
security, the bank, ‘and have given you 
several other securitiesin lieu of it;” men- 
tioning the exchequer, and all that the 
public credit depends upon ; but this bush 
security, he imagined, would be preferred 
by few, when compared to possession ; and 
this he hoped the lawyers would agree to 
as he understood possession was considered 
to be nine points of the law. As to the 
question of adjournment, he was quite 
against it, and liked it worse than the 
original question, which he was fully pre- 
pared to. give his vote upon; and thought 
that the question of, whether there exist- 
ed a legal power or right, as some gentle- 
men had argued, to force this money out 
of the bank, was one that ought to be de- 
cided and particularly understood. He 
warned the country gentlemen against 
any attempt to separate the landed from 
the monied interest of the country. This, 
perhaps, was a time when the country 
gentlemen might try that; but a time 
might come, when the stockholders would 
have the power of turning the scale, as had 
happened in other countries. He con- 
cluded an elegant compliment to the abi- 
lities which the debate had produced 
among the young members. He particu- 
larly alluded to ir. Whitbread’s maiden 
speech. He congratulated the House, 
and the public in general, on the talents 
and eloquence which the bill indebate had 
called forth 7 and rejoiced to see the thick 
blossoms of the rising generation expand- 
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ing to the view, and promising to supply, . 
with a richer and more exuberant pro- 
duce, the fruits that were decayed with 
age, and ready to drop into the ground. - 
The gentlemen alluded to, had delivered. 
their sentiments as became gentlemen, and 
men who delighted to cultivate literature, 
and to improve the human faculties. He 
strenuously exhorted the landed and the 
monied interest to unite in opposing the 
popular innovation which hadalready sub- 
verted the government of a neighbouring 
state, and observed, that the unhappy 
event to which he alluded, had been oc- 
casioned by the disunion of those inter- 
ests. 

The question of adjournment was pe 
and negatived. The House then divided 
on the question that the Speaker do now 
leave the chair: 


TELLERS. 


Mr. Steele - - =~ - Zs 
Mr. Cawthorne - - “hiss 


- Sir J. St. Clair Erskine 
Noxs | nr. M. A. Taylor - - t 54 


The House being in the committee, 


Mr. Foz rose, and after paying a very 
handsome compliment to his hon. young 
friend (Mr. Whitbread) who had deliver- 
ed his sentiments with so much force and 

ropriety, in his first speech in that 
Honse, said, that judicial opinions ought 
to have been taken on the question, whe- 
ther the bank were, or were not, trustees 
to the public? If the money could not be 
obtained by legal process, the object of the 
bill was unjust and violent. The acts of 
parliament for the payment of the public 
creditor expressly said, that the bank was 
the place where he was to apply; and the 
alteration of that plan of payment ee 
not to be made without Ins consent. 
jecting, therefore, as he did, to the v 
preamble of the bill, it would be absurd to 
argue upon the detail of a pcre which 
he contended was not true. e word 
“account,” in the preamble required some 
explanation ; becausc it had been argued, 
and would be argued after what had pas- 
sed to night, in different points of view, 
just as it suited those who used it 
for the time. That the bank were to ac- 
count to the exchequer for their manage- 
ment of, and transactions with, the public 
money, he could easily understand agree- 
able to the state of acounts which they 
from time to time gave in, but that the 
bank was to account, by paying into the 
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exchequer the balances that might be on 
their accounts, whenever the exchequer 
ordered it, was quite a different thing; 
and at any rate, before an act of parlia- 
ment was made, it was necessary that the 
wording of it should be explicitly under- 
stood, and until it was so by the House, 
he thought no paces could give a vote 
upon it.—In his opinion the preamble 
ought rather to have run thus: “ Whereas 
the bank having paid into the exchequer,” 
and so on; because it was proper to be 
in possession of the money before you 
can use it: get the money first, and then 
enact how it is to be appropriated. He 
still contended, that the bank had the sole 
right to the custody of the money.: What- 
ever was their profit, he considered it to 
be of no consequence as to the question 
of nght; andthe contrary doctrine, which 
had been started that night, he averred to 
be unjust, impolitic, and unfounded on any 
principle of law, reason, or common sense. 
He said, that, though it was usual to post- 
pone the preamble of a bill, yet the pre- 
sent case ought to be an exception to that 
tule: for, on the facts stated in the pre- 
amble then under consideration, depended 
entirely the justice, the propriety, and 
the necessity of the present bill. The 
preamble stated, that “ whereas money 
was issued from the exchequer to the 
bank, gf Asta A of imprest, to accounts, 
&c.” is agsertion might be taid, in 
one sense, to be true; in another, to be 
false. It was true, if it was meant by it, 
that the bank was bound to account for 
the expenditure of it. But it was false, 
if it was meant that the bank was bound 
to give the account, and then hand over 
the balance to the exchequer. The in- 
justice of the bill appeared from this cir- 
cumstance, that it wrested in a violent 
manner from the bank, the floating ba- 
lance of dividends left there by the pro- 
letors, and to the usufruct of which the 

k was, by the consent of those very 
proprietors, fully entitled. ‘The necessity 
of so violent a measure was extremely 
questionable: for if the exchequer pro- 
cess could reach the balance, which he 
believed was by no means the case, then 
it could not be necessary for government 
to have recourse to an act of parliament 
for the recovery of that, for which the or- 
dinary course of law had already provided 
aremedy. On the other hand, if the ex- 
chequer process could ‘not reach the ba- 
lanee in the hands of the bank, and com- 
pel that body to pay it into the exche- 
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quer, it must be obvious that government 
wasnow going to seize, with a strong hand, 
that to which it had nota legal title; and 
to wrest it from those in whose custody: 
the money was left by those, to whom and 
not to the public, it exclusively belonged. 
Amongst other things, he accused the mi- 
nister of having departed, on this occa- 
sion, from the assurance he had originally 
given, that sufficient provision should be 
made for the payment of the whole 
500,000/. at the bank immediately, if, at 
any time, it should at once be demanded... 
He admitted, however, the. great impro- - 
bability that such a circumstance should, 
ever occur; but in all contracts where: 
public faith.was concerned, he. thought 
the creditor should not be placed in other 
circumstances than those upon which his 
money was originally deposited; whereas, 
in the present instance, he was constrained, 
and vislently obliged, to adopt the secu-: 
rity and regulations which the necessity, 
er, perhaps, the caprice, of government 
allowed him. Cases might possibly occur 
where the delay of half an hour might be 
of the utmost consequence to a man on 
the point of leaving the kingdom. One 
instance had lately occurred, when one 
gentleman had to demand dividends to 
the amount of 40,0002. inone day. This 
he considered as a very singular case ; 
but finding that there was one so extraor- 
dinary, it must be allowed at least possi- 
ble, that one man might have a claim of 
more than 100,000/. to make in the same 
day. Other claimants, might, previously 
to this, have exhausted the balance in the - 
hands of the bank; and when the man 
should appear to tender his great demand, 
he must wait till the bank had sent to the 
exchequer for money to pay him, and he 
must also be at the hazard of the execu- 
tive officers of the Crown not attending, 
possibly, to the due performance of their 
duty; and also take the chance of the 
money being in fact in the exchequer. 
He replied to what Mr. Yorke had said 
about his disrespect for lawyers, which 
was erroneous; but however much he re- 
spected any profession, he never could 
forget his duty to his country and regard 
for justice. In the opinions he had 
adopted on this business, he went with 
almost all the eminent men of the profes- 
sion who had been consulted. One name 
only he had heard mentioned, who gave 
a different opinion, which perhaps might 
be a good one, but he owned to him it 
was unintelligible. He thought, as the 
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preamble set forth what was to be the 
spirit of the bill, it ought to be understood 
shornughly before the clauses that pro- 
ceeded from it were debated at all. 

Mr. Pitt said, that whatever right his 
opponent might have to use strong and 
violent language in his remarks, he cer- 
tainly could have no right to the use of 
unfounded assertions. In this class must 
be placed the imputation against him, of 
having said that provision should be made 
for the payment of the whole 500,000/. 
immediately, if demanded. His real de- 
claration was, that provision should be 
given for the payment of the whole sum 
on the same day, if so extravagant a sup- 
position was made, as that such a prodi- 
gious number of people as were entitled 
to unclaimed dividends could possibly 
come at the same time to demand them. 
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sary part, in having recourse to the 
legislature for means of recovery, which 
the laws already in being did not afford 
him. If the measure then before parlia- 
ment was not unnecessary, stul less was 
it unjust. It did not deprive the bank of 
any advantage to which it had eithera legal 
or equitable right. In providing payment 
of dividends on the national debt, parlia- 
ment never could have had more than 
two interests in view; the interest of the 
public and that of the public creditor. 
He knew of no middle interest; and con- 
sequently he could not admit that the 
bank had any right at all in this business, 
or at least any which it could found upon 
law or night. There were many cases 
which occurred to him, in which he was 
of opinion, that the right of the public to 
unclaimed dividends, must appear unques- 


The inconvenience, however, which it was ; tionable, and in which the proceeding 


supposed might ensue on the score of de- 


could only be by act of parliament, and 


Jay, would at once vanish, when they con- , not by any process of law. He would put 


sidered the impracticability of the bank’s | one case. 


He supposed that 150 years 


being able to undergo the mechanical | ago the national debt had amounted to 
operation of paying such a variety of peo- | ten millions sterling; that instead of hav- 


P e on the same day. The clauses of the 
ill notwithstanding provided, that, in 
case any claim ever was made, which was 
likely to diminish the balance of 100,000/., 
the money should, on notice, be immedi- 
ately forthcoming from the exchequer. 
Neither credit nor convenience could 
therefore in any degree sutter; for as to 
the possibility of the delay in this case, 
which was as remote as any possibility 
that could be stated, the circumstance 
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ing since increased, it had been all paid 
off except 50,0007. He asked whether 
parliament might not with justice appro- 
priate to the public use this latter sum, 
which for 150 years should have remained 
unclaimed? Certainly the justice of such 
a measure could not be disputed, and yet 
if the principle laid down by the right hon. 
gentleman was founded, it would be im- 
possible for the nation ever to avail itself 
of this sum, because it could not do so 


would not be quite new to the bank of , without depriving the bank of the usu- 


England. In many cases they were 
obliged to delay payment, as in demands 
where turgery was suspected; and in 
other cases of testimentary inheritance, 
where documents or proofs were required, 
to know if the demands were made under 
the proper title. Whether an exchequer 
rocess could or could not reach the ba- 
face in the hands of the bank, was a 
question not at all connected with the pre- 
sent case. It was held by many. that 
such process could not reach a balance 
in the hands of the bank, or of any other 
ublic accountant, until aa account should 
ve been previously settled. . But the 
present case differed widely from that ; 
tor there was no question now of reach- 
ing the balance of an account stated and 
audited, but merely a floating or cash ba- 
lance, and such as an exchequer process 
might possibly not be able to peach and 
therefore he was not acting an unneces- 


| 
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fruct, to which he said it had a legal and 
undoubted right. With respect to the 
preamble, he was of opinion that it ought 
to be postponed, because such alterations 
might be made in the clauses, as after 
wards might render it necessary for the 
committee to make alterations in the pre- 
amble; and as it would be an awkward 
way of procecding, first to agree to the 
preamble, and atterwards to alter it, the 
wisdom of the House had established an 
usage, from which it would be unwise to 
depart, namely, for the committee upon 
a bill always to begin by postponing the 
preamble. 

Mr. Foz said, it was his wish and de- 
termination to have this question of legal 
right fully diserssed and probed to the 
bottom; and ne not only considered 
it his duty, but was happy to declare his 
decided opinion against what had been 
remarked. He believed that the nght 
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hon. gentleman's opinion on that particu- 
Jar question, was the same as his ; and he 
insisted that it became him to state it in 
the same fair and open manner to the 
House, that gentlemen might be able to 
judge properly on the relative situations 
of the parties interested. The right hon. 
gentleman had cautiously eluded entering 
into a discussion of most of those points 
which had been stated in opposition to 
him, both during the present evening, 
and in every other stage of the debate. 
He thought the proprietors of unreceived 
dividends, and all stockholders, were 
equally interested, and equally entitled 
to information and justice; and that the 
meaning of the preamble was an essential 
part of the bill, and required to be fully 
and unequivocally er olained: If, how- 
ever, that conduct of evasion, by eluding 
every inquiry, was to be continued, he 
must give it no other name than scanda- 
lous dealing with the public. As to the 
right hon. gentleman’s supposition about 
the satonal debt amounting to ten mil- 
lions 150 years ago, and being paid off 
in the course of that time, leaving a ba- 
lance in the bank, he should not hesitate 
to contradict the right hon. gentleman's 
assertion, that it could be taken by exclie- 
quer process. The case was widely diffe- 
rent. There certainly was some person 
who had a just title to this sum; and, 
after every method was tried in vain to 
find the proper heir, then the law had 
wisely presumed that there must be an 
heir for every thing inheritable, and had 
appointed the king as heir. How the 
public had afterwards any claim upon the 
use of the money, he should remain silent. 
It should be considered that these were 
perpetual, and not life annuities ; neither 
could they be affected in any way by 
prescription. The case of paymuasters 
was no ways in point; they had no title 
either to the custody or the use of ba- 
lances on their accounts; and certainly 
an exchequer process might be issued 
against them, at any time before payment 
of balances ; but even then, it was usual 
to have the effect of that process delayed, 
unti] their accounts were settled. But 
they were merely agents, and not trus- 
tees for any person, or in any shape: if 
such a power can exist as that contended 
for by the right hon. gentleman, let it be 
tried before a proper tribunal ; let the ex- 
chequer assert its right, and if either 
judgment or justice appear in the pro- 
ceedings, then it may become a question 
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for the legislature to interfere in. For 
his part, he was anxious to see those cu- 
rious provisions in the bill which were to 
clear up all the mystery and fallacy set 
forth in the preamble. Let him see them, 
and he would readily confess that they 
had been in the wrong. 

Mr. Pitt explained what he had for- 
merly said concerning floating balances 
in the bank, and argued that the three 
months allowed by the bill was a sufficient 
time to get the consent of the public cre- 
ditors. 

Mr. For maintained that the right to 
the custody of these sums was with the 
bank alone, till claimed by the legal pro- 
prietors ; and that the bank, in the mean 
time, had the same title to the usufruct 
of that money, that they had to any other 
cash in their hands. It was a mere sham 
consent, and nothing else, which the right 
hon. arene imagined that he had ob- . 
tained; for Mr. Fox insisted that all 
stockholders, and those who might be 
stockholders, must give that consent, 
which could be called a general and pro- 
per consent. A man might be very well 
satisfied with government security just now, 
but he might not be so for ever, nor even 
very soon, if circumstances altered as they 
might do. When his money was in the 
bank, he could change the security as of+ 
ten as he liked; but not so when once 
government had taken it. 

The preamble was postponed, and the 
committee went through the bill. 


March 25. Sir B. Hammet said, he 
held in his hand a petition against the bill 
signed by a most respectable body of the 
proprietors in the public funds. He had 
suggested his proposal tothe bank of lend- 
ing 500,000/. without interest, as long as 
the same should be unclaimed. There had, 
in consequence, been a meeting of the 
directors on the preceding day, and a 
meeting of proprictors was to take place 
upon the ensuing Tuesday. 

The Petition was brought up and read, 
setting forth, 

« That the petitioners are deeply in- 
terested in the public funds of Great Bri- 
tain, and have invested their property 
in those funds with the most perfect re- 
liance on the faith and justice of parlia- 
ment, and in full confidence and persua- 
sion that the legislature of Great Britain 
would never, without the consent of the 
proprietors, make any alteration either in 
respect to their securities, which consist 
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principally in funds specifically appro- 
priated to the payment of their annuities, 
or in respect to the mode of their pay- 
ments, expressly stipulated and delineated 
in the several statutes that fix the condi- 
tions of the public loans; and that the 
petitioners have seen, with equal concern 
and astonishment a bill brought into par- 
liament by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, the avowed object of which is to 
take back 500,0001., ‘part of the sums that 
have been issued, by the exchequer, to the 
overnor and company of the bank of 
England, \n pursuance of many acts of 
arliament, and particularly of the conso- 
idated act, passed in the twenty-seventh 
year of his present majesty, being part of 
the funds appropriated by law to the pay- 
ment of the public creditors, and expressly 
enacted not to be divertible to any other 
use or pune whatever: That the prin- 
ciple of the said bill appears to the peti- 
tioners to have a direct tendency to de- 
stroy that confidence which natives and 
foreigners have hitherto reposed in the 
equity and justice of parliament, to vio- 
late the public faith solemnly plighted, 
and, by seizing on private property, ac- 
curitely described, and standing as such 
in the books ofthe bank of England, to 
excite alarm and apprehensions of the 
most scrious and dangerous nature: That 
the petitioners wish to be heard by coun- 
sel if it shall appear to them to be ne- 
cessdry, although it is a case that does 
not depend upon nice and intricate sub- 
tilty, or on a deep knowledge of the tech- 
nical forms of law, but on the rights of 
British subjects, which ought in no case 
whatever to be invaded, and they petition 
for no more than a sacred observance of 
national contracts, containing express 
stipulations, easily understood, andratified 
by solemn acts of the supreme legisla- 
turc: under anxious apprehensions, not 
more sensibly felt on their own account, 
than for the good faith, the public cre- 
dit, and the honour of the nation, and im- 
pressed with a sense of the duty they 
owe not only to themselves, but to the 
community at large, the petitioners intreat 
the House to take the premises into their 
most serious consideration: and pray, 
That no alteration in their security, for 
the better or the worse, may take place 
without their consent, and that the said 
bill may not pass into a law.” 

Mr. Pitt trusted the petition could af- 
ford no pretext for delaying the report. 
In his opinion, there was an uregula- 
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rity in the mode in which the petition- 
ers had desired to be heard by counsel, 
as they had not come forward until this 
stage of the bill. | 

Mr. For contended, that the conduct 
of the petitioners was not irregular; as 
they might, perhaps, have counsel ready 
to be heard on the report. He did not 
think himself possessed of sufficient weight 
to attempt now to oppose the report. 
But surely, if there was any business in 
which full time ought to be allowed, it was 
that in which the public credit ‘was inter- 
ested. The petition was a novel thing. 
It had not, he believed, happened, since 
the accession of the family of Brunswick, 
that a petition had been presented from 
the bank to the House of Commons 
against any measure with regard to mo- 
ney matters. In such an event, there- 
fore, the most serious deliberation was 
necessary. A petition had now been 
presented, aonen by the most respectable 
names, with regard to extent of property 
that had ever perhaps anpearee. in any 
civilized nation. He was not one of those 
who were apt to be too much influenced 
by regard to proper , or to allow it too 
much weight in the Seliherations of pub- 
lic business. On the contrary, he was of 
opinion, that in debates in that House, 
it was too frequently referred to, and too 
much stress laid upon it. But if there 
was any occasion, on which regard was 
due to property, it was the present. If 
there was any property deemed sacred, 
it was that which was vested inthe funds. 
And any petition, proceeding from this 
quarter, ought to demand the most deli- 
berate attention, and claim the most se- 
rious regard. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. After which, the report of the bill 
being brought up, 

Mr. Chiswell reverted to the measure 
which had been adopted when the term 
of payment of the long annuities had been 
altered in 1786. It had then been thought 
necessary toallow a certain time for those 
who might not approve of the billto ex- 
ae their dissent, and then continue to 

e paid as formerly. This he recom- 
mended in the present instance, and should 
move the following clause: ‘That the 
proprietors of the annuities and dividends 
who shall not before the Ist of June-1791, 
signify their dissent to the paying into 
the exchequer the 500,000/. in books, to 
be opened at the bank of England, shall 
be deemed to assent thereto ; but that in 
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case a number of proprietors shall sig- 
nify their dissent, then the money shall not 
be paid.” 

Mr. Steele said, that gentlemen oppo- 
site seemed to rest their. arguments upon 
a necessity which they conceived there 
was for having the particular consent of 
abet individual proprietor ; but he never 
would allow that any such consent was 
necessary. The clause in the bill which 
gave the public creditor three months, af- 
ter his dividend was due, for considering 
whether he would withdraw his money, 
or allow the security to be transferred 
from the bank to government, was per- 
fectly sufficient for every reasonable pur- 


pose. 
. Mr. Foz approved of the clause, and 
hoped it would be adopted. He noticed 
what the hon. gentleman had said about 
the consent which had been, or could be 
obtained to this measure; which was a 
consent by inference, or rather a sup- 
posed consent. He allowed that there 
might be a consent by inference, or a 
virtual consent, such as that given to 
taxation, which the people gave virtually, 
because they, the Hous of Commons, 
whom the people had chosen as their re- 
presentatives, agreed to it; but this was 
very different indeed from the consent 
which the hon. gentleman talked of. All 
that was asked by the clause was, that 
persons who were interested, might have 
an opportunity of giving their dissent, 
which was certainly fair. He had on a 
former occasion contended, and still 
would say, that not only the present pro- 
prietors of unclaimed dividends, but all 
stockholders, must give their consent be- 
fore it was a proper consent because all 
stockholders may at some future period 
have unclaimed dividends. Many res- 
pectable proprietors had already given 
thir dissent, as appeared by the petition 
from the bank proprietors. He was not 
one of those who argued that the im- 
portance of a measure depended on the 
rank or wealth of those interested in it ; 
but surely ona subject which was so mate- 
rially connected with the security of the 
papne creditors, very great attention and 

spect was due to the names, charac- 
ters, and situations of such men as the 
petitioners. As to the bank of England, 
on all emergencies, the nation and they 
had acted together for a long timeback. 
This was the first time since the acces- 
eion of the Brunswick family to the 


throne, that the bank had found it ne- 
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cessary to make any application to par- 
Jiament against a measure, which they: 
and all the monied interest in the country 
considered so fatal to national faith and 
public credit. : 

Mr. Pitt conceived that the point at 
issue was simply, whether it was or was 
not necessary to have the consent of 
every individual proprietor and stockhol- 
der ; and he had no hesitation in declaring 
that it was not necessary. The proprie- 
tors of the public funds were of two sorts:. 
those who [iad unclaimed dividends in the 
bank, and those who were merely stock- 
holders. The first were allowed, by the 
bill, three months to withdraw their money, 
and re-invest it in the bank, if they pre- 
ferred that security to the public secu- 
rity ; and the second having no arrears of 
dividends, had it in their power to draw 
their money whenever it became due, and 
place it where they pleased ; and therefore 
could not be affected by the operatien of 
the bill. 

Mr. Dundas thought, that the time al- 
lowed by the bill was perfectly sufficient 
for the public creditor to determine which 
security he would prefer, the public or 
that of the bank. He replied to what had 
been urged concerning the bank being as 
trustees for minors, or others, whose pro- 
perty was left by willin the bank to ac- 
cumulate for their use: and he thought it 
more reasonable to suppose, that persons 
leaving money in that way, wishing it to 
accumulate, would, rather be pleased to 
have the interest drawn regularly, and 
appropriated to some particular purpose, 
than to let it go intothe general aggro- 
gate fund of the bank, liable at the same 
time to be, in case of certain emergencies, 
brought [to the use of the bank. He 
afirmed that no injury was intended 
against the public creditor, and that every 
dealer was allowed him] to make 
choice of his security. He introduced the 


consolidation act; and other measures as 


precedents for varying public security ; 
and concluded by noticing the unneces~ 
sary clamour which had attended this 
measure. The right hon. gentleman had, 
in his usual way, when he was at a loss tor 
better arguments, appealed to the know- 
ledge and the common sense of gentlemen 
upon the absurdity of a measure ; but he 
did not suppose that would have much 
effect ; and he had no hesitation in ap- 
pealing likewise to their wisdom and good 
sense, on the propricty and justice ot the 
present measure 
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manner in which the right hon. gentleman 
had chosen to reflect upon his right hon. 
friend, for appealing to the common sense 
and feelings.of the House, without ad- 
miring the justice of the reflection, by the 
readiness with which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had followed the same plan, no 
doubt conceiving that it would be much 
better and fairer, as coming from him. 
The changing of the security of the pub- 
be creditor, not only without his consent, 
but absolutely against his will, was a 
measure on which little argument was ne- 
cessary to convince any man of common 
sense, of its impropriety and injustice. 
He considered the implied consent, talked 
of by some people, as ridiculous in the 
extreme ; when it was evident, that if the 
present clause was rejected, that the power 
of dissent was completely withheld from 
the creditor by the debtor, as well as the 
choice of security. The country had, 
upon many occasions of emergency, re- 
sorted to the bank for loans, which were 
readily granted; and though the exigen- 
cies of our affairs might again require 
similar aid, he hoped in God that period 
was not near at hand. 

After some further conversation the 
House divided on the question, That the 
said clause be brought up : 


TELLERS. 


Sir J. St. Clair Erskine 
Yeas Mr. M. A. Taylor - } 45 
Mr. Steele - - - 
Nokes 4 sir William Young - } iss 


So it ein in the negative. After 
t 


which, the report was agreed to. 


The King’s Message respecting the War 
between Russia and the Porte]. May 28. 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt presented to the 
Commons the following Message from his 
majesty : 

“ George R. 

‘«‘His majesty thinks it necessary to ac- 
quaint the House of Commons, that the 
endeavours which his majesty has uscd, in 
conjunction with his allies, to effect a pa- 
cification between Russia and_ the 
Porte, having hitherto been unsuccessful, 
and the consequences which may arise 
from the further progress of the war being 
highly important to the interests of his 
majesty and his allies, and to those of 
Europe in general, his majesty judges it 
requisite, in order to add weight to his 
representations, to make some further 
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augmentation of his naval force; and his 
majesty relies on the zeal and affection of 
the House of Commons, that they will be 
ready to make good such additional ex- 
penses as may be incurred by these pre- 
parations, for the purpose of supporting 
the interests of his majesty’s kingdoms, 
and of contributing to the restoration of 
general tranquillity, on a secure and last- 
ing foundation.—G. R.” 

Mr. Pitt moved, that the message be 
taken into consideration to-morrow. 

Mr. Fox, with more than usual solem- 
nity, observed, that he should not say a word 
in anticipation of so imporiant a debate, 
as that on the message they had just heard 
till the time when the debate on it should 
come; and come when it would, the sub- 
ject, he declared, deserved the most se- 
rious attention of that House. He was 
extremely sorry to think they had fallen 
into a situation of misfortune so sudden 
and so unexpected, after what had passed 
in other countries, as well as at home. 
He only rose to ask the right hon. gen- 
tleman whether he meant to do any thing 
more the next day, than merely to move 
an address of thanks to his majesty, in 
answer to his message? If that were all, 
he saw nothing exceptionable in such a 
motion, either the next day, or even at 
that moment; but if, in the address, the 
right hon. gentleman meant to include any 
thing like approbation, or a promise to 
support the expenses which his majesty 
had been advised to incur, he thought 
that next day would be much too early. 
He trusted that, whatever confidence the 
House might have in the minister, they 
had not yet gone on confidence so far as 
to profess themselves ready to support the 
King’s expenses, without having before 
them any sort of ground of information 
whatever, to enable the House to judge 
whether those expenses had been justifi- 
ably incurred, or were likely to be 
wisely and properly laid out. He there- 
fore wished to know, whether they were 
to do any thing more the next day than 
merely to thank his majesty for his com- 
munication; and whether there was not 
to be laid before the House some farther 
information upon the subject, than what 
they had then before them. 

Mr. /?:t¢ believed, that on all occasions 
of that nature, it had not been usual to 
delay the consideration of any message 
from his majesty longer than the next day ; 
and he well knew there were, on the pre- 
sent occasion, many reasons why they 
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should seize the earliest opportunity ofcon- | in the beginning of the session, when the 


sidering the message. He should therefore 
certainly persist in moving, that this sub- 
ject should be taken into consideration to- 
morrow ; and any member who disapprov- 
ed his doing so, might then move to ad- 
journ the consideration. In the vote of 
thanks to his majesty, would be included 
the unanimous resolution of the House, 
that they would be ready to vote such 
supplies to defray the expenses likely to 
be incurred as should be necessary. He 
added that he did not mean to enter at all 
mto any debate then; but there was no 
ground for expecting any further infor- 
— than that contained in the message 
Mr. Foz could not help considering this 
mode of plunging the nation into war and 
expense, without deigning to acquaint 
them with the cause, or even the pretext, 
of such measures, as @ very new, violent, 
and extraordinary step indeed. 
The motion was agreed to. A similar 
messzge was this day sent tothe Lords. 


Debate in the Lords on the King’s Mes- 
sage respecting the War between Russia and 
the Porte]. March 29. His Majesty’s 

being read, 

Lord Grenville said, he felt no difficulty 
in rising to move an address of thanks to 
his majesty, for the important information 
which he had been graciously pleased to 
communicate to their lordships in the 
message now before the House, because 
he conceived that there could be no dif- 
ference of opinion upon the propriety of 
the motion which he ehould have the ho- 
nour to make before. he sat down. It 
must at all times, he allowed, be a disa- 
greeable task to introduce any measure, 
the consequences of which tended, in the 
smallest degree, to lay additional burthens 
upon the people ; and there was no man 
felt that sentiment more forcibly than he 
did. For certainly those who were chiefly 
concerned in the administration of the 
executive power must feel the painful 
task which their duty imposed upon them 
in a degree, equal to the share they were 
obliged to take in that duty. One thing, 
however, was to be considered as render- 
ing the task less embarrassing, and that 
was the necessity for the measures that 
might occasion such burthens, and the 
probability that they would be successful 
in preventing any future additions to the 
distresses of the country. He begged to 
remind their lordshipe of what ha passed 
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king‘’s most gracious speech from the 
throne was discussed by their lordships ; 
and he trusted that the same confidence 
in the exccutive government, which had 
then so eminently marked their proceed- 
ing, would be followed up now by a sim- 
lar readiness to concur in whatever may 
be expedient for securing the wishes of 
his majesty and the people at large, by 
establishing and securing a solid pacific 
system over all Eurove. To do this, the 
encouraging and keeping up of continen- 
tal alliances was absolutcly necessary ; 
and the avowed approbation which their 
lordships had given to the system of con- 
tinental alliances that had been entered 
into, left him no room to doubt that the 
same confidence would be now reposed in 
his majesty’s servants, that they had been 
honoured with in a similar situation at the 
opening of this parliament. His lordship 
made some remarks on the prop of 
yeaa: the naval force, and conclud- 
ed by moving an address of thanks to his 
majesty, couched in the same terms as 
the one moved in the Commons by Mr. 
Pitt. | 
Earl Fitzwilliam admitted, that having 
entered into alliances, we must necessarily 
support them; but he questioned the 
grounds upon which we were obliged to 
arm and enter into a war, the expense of 
which must be paid by this country. He 
declared, he saw no danger of an attack 
upon Prussia, nor could he discover any 
iit consequences likely to arise from 
Russia’s keeping in her hands Oczakow 
and Akerman ; and herinsisting upon hold- 
ing those two places, his lordship said, was 
enceny understood to be the ground of 
ifterence that had created the difficulty, 
which inclined ministers to advise his 
majesty to increase his naval armament. 
His lordship reasoned at some length on 
these particulars, and contended, that 
ministers should have given the House 
more explicit information on the subject of 
the message, before they called upon their 
lordships to vote an address of the nature 
of that moved by the noble secretary of 
state, as he, for one, could not consent 
to vote upon any such blind confidence in 
ministers. The noble earl then moved an 
amendment, the purport of which was, to 
lament that his majesty’s endeavours to 
restore peace to Europe had _ hitherto 
proved ineffectual, and to assure his ma- 


jesty of the support of that House, when- 
ever sufficient grounds should be laid be- 
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fore them, to show that there was no pros- 
pect of success without the increase of his 
majesty’s naval force. 

e Amendment having been read from 
the woolsack, 

Lord Stormont rose merely to put a 
question to the king’s servants, and 
begged the indulgence of the House to 
be hereafter heard more at large. He 
then called upon ministers to state, 
whether they meant to give the House any 
farther explanation on the subject , than 
the general inference to be deduced from 
his majesty's message ?—No answer being 
given, : 

Lord Porchester rose, and expressed 

his indignation at the conduet of ministers 
in obstinately persisting in silence, on a 
subject which called, in his mind, so much 
for explanation, since it would plunge the 
country into an expensive war on account 
of powers whose affairs in no sort concerned 
us. He reprobated, in warm terms, the 
projects of the minister, and said, he was 
almost tempted to wish that France had 
at present recovered her vigour, that she 
might have been able to have opposed 
some check to the career of his ambition. 
His lordship censured the convention of 
the last year, and declared, that another 
of the minister's projects, namely, the war 
in India, a war merely of conquest, was 
in the highest degree reprehensible. He 
contended, that the country was incapable 
of supporting the expenses of a war, that 
the peasants were starving, the manufac- 
tures shackled, and that the revenues then 
raised, were an anticipation of the nerves 
and sinews of posterity, who were to be 
plundered of their rights, for the purpose 
of supporting the schemes and projects of 
ministers, and of restoring the fortress of 
Oczakow to the Turks. To maintain 
these objects of mad ambition, the mi- 
nister was shaking public credit to its 
foundation, by seizing on the dividends 
due to the creditors of the state, and by 
exhausting the treasure of the country. 
So convinced was he of the folly and im- 
policy of the measure, that he would not 
only resist it in the first instance by his 
vote that day, but pledge himself to op- 
~pose the supplies when they should be 
moved for, in order to carry the measure 
into effect, and in every other shape in 
which it might hereafter come before the 
House 

The Earl of Carlisle objected to the 
address on similar grounds. As_ the 
matter stood at present, his lordship con- 
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tended, that it was impossible for the 
House to know, whether they were then 
called upon to provide an armament to 
assist Prussia in any of her schemes, or to 
support the Turks. They could not vote 
the address but upon confidence merely ; 
and he begged to know upon what ground 
ministers called for such confidence? Did 
they rest their claim upon their conduct 
last year? By that conduct, and by the 
subsequent measures, he could not tell 
whether the armament which had then 
taken place, had really been intended to 
act against Spain, or to assist Sweden. 
If the present measure was in contempla- 
tion when the King’s Speech was deli- 
vered, why did ministers disarm? Why 
not use the force they then had afloat ? 
As it was, the fleet had only served te 
pillage the eae and to make a show 
between the Isle of Wight and Portsmouth. 
The earl said, if we were resolved to 
enter into continental alliances, we should 
have made such as would have been most 
likely to have proved serviceable to us, 
and have considered that Russia was the 
natural ally of this country. We had 
neglected to cultivate the friendship of the 
empress, and now we were going to pro- 
voke her still farther. His lordship ar- 
gued strenuously upon the impolicy of a 
war with Russia, and said, that called 
upon as the noble secretary of state had 
been, he ought, out of respect to the 
House, to have given an answer; but it 
had been the plan of the present ministers 
to treat that House with less respect, 
than had been the practice of any of their 
predecessors ; they came down, therefore, 
and without offering any explanation of 
the measures they proposed, called upon 
their lordships to give them implicit con- 
fidence, and vote whatever they desired. 
His lordship reprobated this conduct ; and 
having called upon the noble secretary 
to say, whether the conduct ministers 
were about to pursue, was In consequence 
of any obligation they had entered into 
by a specific article of any treaty, he 
concluded with declaring, that he would 
support his noble friend’s amendment. 
Lord Grenville complained of the un- 
fairness of imputing to him a disrespect 
for the House, because he did not think 
it incumbent on him to answer a question 
put to him by anindividual member. No 
man entertained a more profound respect 
for the House than he did, but he hoped 
he should not so far forget his duty in the 
situation in which he stood, as to answer 
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any questions, the reply to which might 
be productive of consequences prejudi- 
cial to the public interest. With regard 
to the question put to him by a noble 
lord, he had no hesitation distinctly to 
state, that the measure to which his ma- 
jesty’s message alluded, was not the re- 
sult of any obligation entered into by 
specific treaty, but wasa measure grounded 
in expediency. 

Lord Stormont rose again to claim the 
indulgence he had helore asked of the 
House, while he went rather more fully 
into the subject. He began with ob- 
serving, that they had been told the mea- 
sure on which his majesty’s message 
turned, had been stated to the House in 
his speech from the throne, at the com- 
mencement of the session. He must, 
his lordship said, have drank deep of the 
waters of oblivion if any such statement 
had been at that time made, as he did not 
recollect a single word of it. The House 
were now Called upon to place an implicit 
confidence in ministers, and to vote the 
address, assuring his majesty of their 
support, before they knew any thing of 
the ground on which their support was 
required. From the situation in which he 
had stood, and from the habits of his life, 
he declared, he was as ready as any man 
to give ministers as much confidence as 
the nature of the case, and the conduct 
of public business required. If ministers 
were to say that they dreaded an attack 
from an insidious enemy, as they had 
reason to believe that enemy not only 
meditated such an attack, but had actually 
prepared to make it, that would be a tair 
gtound of confidence, and he would 
willingly have voted whatever ministers, 
60 circumstanced, might have asked. But 
in the present instance, without any ex- 
planation whatever, to call for confidence, 
was, in his mind, a most unreasonable ex- 
pectation. His lordship said, he under- 
stood that we were bound in our treaty 
with Prussia by no specific proposition 
Whatever not perfectly consistent with a 
defensive treaty.. What, then, was this 
country and its ally about to do? They 
were about to change a defensive into an 
offensive alliance, by an aggression the 
most gross of any that had ever stained 
the annals of history. The armed media- 
tiqn we were about to adopt was, to force 
Russia to relinquish every advantage she 
bad gained in a long and bloody war, into 
which she was forced by the open ag- 
gression of the Turks; and God forbid, he 
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said, that any of that blood should be laid 
to the door of this nation. He had heard 
reports, however, to that effect, and he 
sincerely lamented that our conduct had 
too much warranted the suspicion. His 
lordship argued against the measure, 
which he considered to be the very next 
proceeding to a declaration of war : and 
contended, that we were about to hold a 
conduct, with respect to Russia, which 
Louis 14th, in the plenitude of his pros- 
perity, when surrounded by sycophants, 
and revelling in all the lust of lawless 
ee would have been ashamed to adopt. 

inisters had refused to give that House 


any explanation, and yet every barber and ' 


common newsmonger that ran about the 
streets knew what the terms insisted on 
by Russia were, and these terms, consi- 
dering the success of the empress’s arms, 
he thought terms founded in moderation, 
and such as the empress was justified in 
adhering to. He entered into a long 
discussion on the effect of Russia’s conti- 
nuing to hold Oczakow and Akerman, and 
maintained, that no cause of apprehension 
could fairly be drawn for their ‘a ra 
in the hands of the empress. He state 

the ill success that had attended the last 
enterprise to the Baltic, when sir Charles 
Wager had been sent there in the reign 
of George Ist, and thence inferred that we 
had little probability of greater success. 
Report, he understood, had said, that 
Spain had thanked us for our conduct; 
he accounted for this by declaring, that 
Spain had always wished to keep the fleets 
of Russia out of the Mediterranean, and 
it we achieved the object for Spain, she 
certainly would be obliged to us. He 
charged the present administration with 
permitting the advantage of wituuarietd 
in foreign politics to escape them, whic 

was held out to this country by the 
languid state of France: instead of taking 
the advantage of the cessation of her in- 
trigues, which pervaded every court, pai 
were actually doing what France herself 
would have endeavoured to have done, 
namely, to make Russia the enemy of 
England, and to support the urk 
against Russia. He gave a history ofthe 
fate of the Turks, from the time of 
Francis lst downward, and said, they had 
always been an instrument in the hands 
of France, which she had in her power to 
wield at pleasure, and would again wield, 
if ever she regained any part of her for- 
mer power; and it was his opinion, that 
in some way or other she would again 
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recover, and become formidable to this 
country. Insupporting Turkey, we were 
supporting a state with which we had the 
least to do of any on the face of the 
ae and were placing our natural ally, 
ussia, at the greatest possible distance 
from us. He contended, that no ac- 
cession of strength or territory to Russia, 
in Turkey, could be injurious to us, or to 
Prussia. Where then, he said, was the 
justice of entering into an hostile media- 
tion, which never could be considered to 
make part of a defensive treaty ? We were 
now about to do with the Turks exactly 
what France would have wished us to do. 
It had been observed by a noble earl, that 
Russia was our natural ally : she certainly 
was so; and the great lord Chatham had 
always reprobated a connexion with the 
Turks, and, on the contrary, advised an 
alliance with great maritime powers, as 
the fit alliance for Great Britain to enter 
into. He assigned, as a justification of 
the empress, that she had been unwillingly 
drawn into the war, and that the Turks 
had been guilty of the first aggression: 
that circumstance considered, and also 
the great success of the empress’s arms, 
his lordship thought that her insisting on 
no greater terms now than she had done 
before was a proof of her moderation. If 
ministers, after holding a language of 
eace so long, had altered their system, 
e advised them to imitate the example 
of the duke de Richlieu, and like him, to 
send a card to all Europe, stating, that 
‘© the maxims of the council were 
changed.” His lordship imputed the 
disacreeable situation into which this 
country was involved, to the imperative 
and haughty language held by the mi- 
nister to Russia ; and he knew not, in the 
annals of the world, where such language 
had ever been wise : but if, in this instance, 
it had been wise, why was not our fleet 
sent earlier to the Baltic, when we had a 
friend in the king of Sweden? Sweden, 
however, report said, had expectations 
held out to him, but he was abandoned ; 
and by the statement of his ambassador to 
the Porte, the desertion lay between Eng- 
land and Prussia. He stated the opinion 
ot maritime men to be, that an entrance 
into the Baltic, with no friend there, would 
be extremely disagreeable ; but even sup- 
re we should be successful, and 
tussia induced to give wav for the pre- 
sent, he feared the event would not be 
prosperous ; for he understood the em- 
press, for intrepidity, resolution, and firm- 
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ness of mind, affected to resemble our 
Elizabeth, but the comparison ran not 
upon all fours; she might, therefore, be 
oppressed for the moment, but not dis- 
heartened and over come. His lordship 
concluded with solemnly protesting, that 
the opinions he had delivered were his 
sincere opinions, and such as he would 
have given had he the honour of a seat in 
his majesty's cabinet. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that his 
idea of the sort of confidence asked by mi- 
nisters, was no more than was expressed, 
viz. for an augmentation of the naval 
force of the country, in order to give 
weight to negociation ; and in agreeing to 
that neither he nor any other noble lord 
pledged himself to support any subse- 
quent measure. With regard to what had 
been said against it, he declared, he knew 
not what answer to give to mere sup- 
positions and cases hypothetically put. 
Much of what had been said struck him 
as rather extraordinary; for instance, 
among other things, that the armament 
prepared last year against Spain, had 
originally been intended for the aid of 
Sweden. His grace observed, that the © 
assertion of a noble viscount, of every 
barber being acquainted with the terms 
on which Russia would make peace, was 
rather unfortunate for his lordship, as the 
barber would be in possession of much 
better information than the noble viscount, 
his statement being completely erroneous 
of the empress being inclined to make 
peace by relinquishing all the advantages 
she had gained, excepting Akerman and 
Oczakow. He declared, that in voting 
for the address, he pledged himself for no 
one measure to be proposed in conse- 
quence. 

Lord Loughborough said, that to the 
proposition of the noble duke he gave his 
cordial assent. He should be ready to 
yield all opposition to the motion for the 
address, if the true parliamentary and 
constitutional ground taken by the noble 
duke were adopted by the House ; that 
they were not to beconsidered as pledged 
in the most distant degree, bythe address, 
for any measure that should be taken by 
ministers in the negociation with Russia, 
to give strength and efficacy to which his 
majesty thought it wise to make an addi- 
tion to the naval strength of thekingdom. | 
It was constitutional and parliamentary 
Jancuaye, and he adopted it implicitly. 
Undoubtedly they ought not to be pledged 
by a vote of thanks tor his majesty’s mes- 
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sage, to any thing but a declaration of 
their readiness to give strength to his ne- 
gociation. They ought not to be pledged | in the politics of the north, that their lan- 
to countenance the exertion ofthat force | guage and actions were calculated to give 


is still have occasion for force, or 
hastily, nor to be committed on any one the contrary conviction.—Now, however, 


that the British court was to be involved 


measure which ministers might take in| the words of the king’s speech on the 
consequence of this address. But while | opening of the session, and the address, 
he heard the noble duke thus declare, in ' were stated as grounds of information and 
true constitutional language, what would { pledge. Ought not their lordships, from 
take off much of his objection to the mo- | this fact, to be guarded in what they now 
tion, he could not forget the arguments ; did? For something more than whit the 
used by the noble secretary of state who | noble duke required was required by 
madeit. The noble lord, in proposing the |! others; and without a syllable of informa- 
address of thanks, said, that the measure , tion, without having one word communi- 
of his majesty’s interference in the war be- ' cated to them of the necessity, the exper 
tween Russia and the Porte, and the pur- | diency, or the wisdom of the measure, 
poe of the message now delivered to the | they were to be pledged to a preliminary 

ouse, was Clearly pointed out in his ma- , act that ledtoa positive aggression against 
jesty’s speech from the throne, on the; Russia. Before noble lords went this 
opening of the session; and that the | length, surely it would be prudent in them 
House had countenanced the measure by ; to dehberate. It would be wise to re- 
their address of thanks for that speech, , flect before they did an act so calculated 
and by their resolution forthe number of | to involve their country in the calamities 
seamen to be employed for the service of of war, to ask themselves by what provo- 
the year, as the number it seems was , cation, from what necessity, or for what 
greater than the regular peace establish- | end they were thus to engage in a war at 
ment. The noble lord thus changed the ; the most remote part of Europe, against 
ground from that taken by the noble, that power of Europe, which had ever 
duke; for he thus stated that their lord- | been called the natural ally of England. 
ships were prepared for what had happened, | It was a matter of most scrious consider- 
| that they were committed by what | ation to every noble lord, by what fatality 
they had done. He begged leave to deny, | it was, that year atter year, we were thus 
that in the speech from the throne on the ; to be involved in disputes with every 
epening of the session, there was any re- tore in every quarter of the world. 
ference that could justify the conclusions _ Were they to travel on in this course of 
drawn by the noble secretary. The speech : blind and irrational confidence, Aca 
alluded to the separate peace that had an implicit obedience to every scheme ot 
been made between Sweden and Russia. : ministers, what must be the result to the 
Certainly the noble lord did not mean to | kingdom? He didnot hesitate to say, that 
say, that that peace had been brought : this measure, unexplained as it was, 
about by the mediation of his majesty. | amounted directly toan aggression against 
It mentioned, indeed, that his majesty’s , Russia; for his majesty, it seems, had 
endeavours had been successful in restor- sent a mandate to the court of Peters- 
ing peace between the emperor and the | burgh, to which the gs ae had not 
Porte: but there was no intimation given | thought proper to yicld. He was now to 
that his majesty had resolved, by an armed | enforce that mandate by arms. _ If she 
mediation, to restore general peace to | persisted in refusing his mediation, the 
Europe, much less did the address of ; kingdom was either to retreat, or to fol- 
thanks countenance any such admission. | low up their imperious menace by war. 
That the marine force was greater than | But it was fortunate for us, that we were 
the regular peace establishment, was ac- ha upon the brink of the pea ae and 
counted for naturally by ministers. Anj| before we plunged into the abyss, we 
abrupt termination of the dispute with | ought to pause and look round us. What 
Soain, prevented them on the suddenfrom | were the commercial or political purposes 
disarming the ships. The squadron of | which we had in view, to justify a breach 
admiral Cornish was at a distance, and | with the empress; a breach which he was 
therefore, for atime at least, it was stated | afraid had been widened from the intolcr- 
that the maritime force must necessarily | able arrogance of the language held to 
be larger. But so far were ministers from | her, and which that high-spirited princess 
inspiring the nation with an idea that we | could never brook 2 Was it intended, that 
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while the British fleet entered the Baltic, 
a Prussian army was to march through 
Livonia, to the gates of Petersburgh ? But 
if even Petersburgh were taken, would 
that put an end to the war? Would they 
ursue their victory to Moscow? {nshort, 
It was impossible to see the end of the 
calamities to which this unfortunate dis- 
pe might lead.—The noble and learned 
ord, in a style of high and animated elo- 
quence exhibited a picture of this horrid 
spirit of insolence and ambition, which 
had sprung up in his majesty’s councils, 
and hurried them to excesses in every 
quarter of the world, that must terminate 
in the ruin of the empire. Like a beast 
of prey, we scoured every quarter of the 
g° de for victims. He would not say, that 
is indignation was roused ; he was come 
to a time of life not favourable to an emo- 
tion so high. But it was with astonish- 
ment and horror, that he saw the system 
of the king’s ministers taking a general 
sweep of all nations and arta ; 
meddling, irritating, and insulting in one 
place ; in another, directly and avowedly 
rearing up the power of the empire, to 
ctush and exterminate. Thus, in the pre- 
sent instance, we were to be involved 
with Russia, for no cause which ministers 
could assign, and with no beneficial ten- 
dency that they had explained. And he 
hazarded an cnigualified declaration, that 
we thus provoked the empress unjustly, 
ard without cause, to war, and were the 
guilty aggressors. In like manner, but 
with still more unpardonable guilt, he 
pledged himself that it should be proved 
incontrovertibly to their lordships, that in 
India, we had not only made a direct ag- 
gression, but had entered into a treaty 
with the Mahrattas and the Nizam, to 
exterminate Tippoo Sultan, and to make 
a partition of his country. It was a direct 
avowed article of the treaty; and he 
would pledge himself to prove, that this 
hice of horrid ambition was dictated 
rom England. Could we expect to be 
suffered by enlightened Europe to pro- 
ceed in this course? Or, turning our eyes 
to the melancholy condition of our own 
resources, could we fancy it possible, that 
the people could endure the burthens that 
were heaped upon them ? Let their lord- 
ships look back to the low eleemosynar 
_ and yet most oppressive measures of fi- 
nance, to which, for his last project of 
ambition, the minister had had recourse ; 
an attack on the poor, but wholesome be- 
scrage of the yeomanry, of that large and 
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valuable description of persons, who, 
without disparagement to the manufac- 
turers, were of more consequence to the 
country, than any other part of the com- 
munity. The tax lately imposed on them, 
amounted to a complete tenth of their an-- 
nual beverage ; and thus their vigour was 
tobe destroyed, their comforts withdrawn ! 
and, though it was so much the true po- 
licy of the state to preserve the health of 
this valuable order of the ore they 
were to be deprived, for six weeks in the 
year, by the operation of this tax, of a 
drop of beer to invigorate or to sweeten 
their toil. Could their lordships flatter 
themselves that this could continue; or 
that a system of general outrage of mad 
ambition, of conquest, and of depredation, 
could be maintained by such resources.— 
He did not wish to enter into any detail 
or eulogium jon the measures of the na- 
tional assembly of France: but surely 
their magnanimous and truly political de- 
claration, that they would for ever avoid 
wars on speculative and theoretical points 
ought to have suggested to us a wiser 
and more elevated system than that which 
we had lately pursued.. Therevolution in 
France presented to us the means of re- 
ducing our establishments, of easing the 
people, and of securing to them for a 
length of years, the blessings of peace. 
But, instead of this, without provocation, 
we ransacked the most obscure corners 
for enemies. We departed even from the 
old system of connexions, which expe- 
rience had pointed out as the most con- 
genial to England, and a new balance was 
to be given to Europe. If the noble se- 
cretary had stated to their lordships, that 
a treaty had been entered into between his 
majesty and the king of Prussia, or that 
engagements had been contracted which, 
whether wise or the contrary, now forced 
the nation to exert its arms, the question 
would have been materially different 
and their lordships might perhaps 
have been willing to adopt what they 
had had no share in advising; but the 
noble secretary had explicitly declared, 
that his majesty was bound by no treaties 
and by no engagements whatever, and 
that the measure now proposed was to be 
adopted from no other motive than that 
of expediency. Their lordships were thus 
left completely to the exercise of their 
own understanding, and being disentangled 
and free, it became them to deliberate 
before they plunged their country,’ en- 
feebled and exhausted as it was, into the 
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expense and horrors of a war, to counte- 
nance which, not one syllable had been 
said to illustrate the expediency on which 
it was defended. , 

. The Lord Chancellor said, that he could 
not avoid rémarking on the very extraor- 
dinary language which had been held by 
noble lords, as to the respect and decorum 
of that House. It was thought, that if an 
individual lord asked a question, the ob- 
vious answer to which might violate the 
sanctity of his majesty’s councils, a just 
unwillingness to answer such question, 
was construed intodisrespect to the body. 
He confessed he could not perceive the 
propriety of this remark. Noble lords 
asking questions, merely for the sake of 
argument, ought not to attribute the si- 
lence of ministers to disrespect, since mi- 
nisters could alone be the proper judges 
of what it was safe to disclose.—He said, 
the message was a clear, distinct proposi- 
tion, which required no other matter and 
no other information, to enable their 
lordships to do all that was required of 
them by the motion. His majesty signified 
to the House, that his mediation for 
peace had failed, and that he thought it 
advisable, to give strength to his negoci- 
ation, to make an addition to the naval 
force of the kingdom. This measure, in 
its very nature, called for confidence ; 
since in arming, the House invested the 
ministers with power, for the exercise of 
which they were responsible. The ques- 
tion was simply then a matter of confidence. 
Some noble lords might be indisposed to 
trust winisters; others might have full 
confidence in them; and they would se- 
verally act upon the dispositions which 
they felt. But he agreed perfectly with 
what had fallen fromthe noble duke, that 
no noble lord was pledegd to the appro- 
bation and support of any one measure 
which ministers might take, in pursuance 
of the confidence thus placed in them,— 
But perhaps it might be-right to take into 
their view the object of this armament. 
The treaty with Prussia was purely de- 
fensive ; but yetin his humble concep- 
tion (and on subjects of state he begged 
to be understood that he spoke with de- 
ference to statesmen), a liberal and broad 
construction was to be made of treaties, 
even of a defensive nature. It was their 
duty to enter into the views, and to take 
part in the interests of their ally, without 
a rigid adherence to the mere letter of the 
contract. For instance, if it should be 
clearly seen that the Russians, by their 
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conquests, were surrounding the whole of 
Poland, and acquiring by that means an 
ascendency in the republic, injurious to 
Prussia ; nay, that she was stretching her- 
self out so as to trench upon theemperor; 
he thought, that it ought to be the con- 
duct of a goodally, to enter into the views 
of Prussia, and stop a career that so ma- 
terlally threatened her interests. Jor in 
his opinion, the intrigues of France had. 
never assumed a bold, a manly, or a poli- 
tical aspect. They were, in his mind, a 
tissue of political fopperies, as ‘distant 
from true wisdom, as from morality and ho- 
nour. Innothing was this more manifest 
than in the use which she had made of 
Turkey, She had degraded the Ottoman 
Porte into a mere instrument, which they 
had Se in most disreputable pro- 
jects, always discreditable to recisclver: 
and always injuriousto the Turks. 
was by no means of opinion that the Turks 
were not capable of being made highly 
serviceable to England, and he could not 
yield to the common opinion, that Russia 
was the natural ally of England. If she 
were the natural ally, she had acted in a 
very unnatural manner. 

The Marquis of Lansdown began with 
observing, that it had been said by a great 
general, that it was right in the conduct 
of an army to play off a stratagem upon 
an enemy, the better to deceive him; but 
that it was extremely unwise to play off 
such stratagems too frequently, lest he 
should discover the deccit, and the strata- 
gem should fail altogether of its effect. 
The maxim appeared to him, to be in 
some sort applicable to the conduct of 
the present ministry. They seemed to 
consider themselves as the general, and 
the public as the enemy. They had dealt 
much in stratagems ; perhaps it would be 
prudent to attend to the other part of the 
maxim, and not repeat them too often, 
lest the eyes of the public should be 
opened. ‘Give us,” say ministers “ con- 
fidence and supplies at present; hereafter 
we will give you accounts, and reasons, 
and statements.” This was the language 
of ministers, which had been used ately 
upon the rupture with Spain, and was 
now revived, when it was intended to 
embroil this country in the affairs of the 
continent.—The marquis ridiculed the 
lord Chancellor’s declaration, that some 
noble lords were so disorderly, as not to 
come down to hear the King’s speech 
from the throne. It might happen, 
that a message might be sent from his 
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majesty, requiring the approbation and | all remedy; there was no getting any 
support of certain measures. It might | thing done by them on board their ships; 
ind Wi that the ministers, from pre- : but bring them once into action, and they 
tended motives of expediency and con- | would stand fire as firmly as our own 
venience, might decline giving any ac- ; seamen. Much stress miht pussibly be 
count of the nature and tendency of these | laid by ministers on sending a fleet up the’ 
measures; but might pledge themselves | Baltic; but what good could it do when 
for their public necessity and usefulness, | it got there? All our skill in seamanship 
and hold themselves out as bound to be | would avail us nothing; our men of war 
accountable with their heads for the re- | would lie opposed to the Russian vessels, 
sult; on the faith of such assurances, a | and it would be rather battery against 
vote of credit might be given ; the session | battery, than ship against ship. Nor could 
might be nearly at an end, and hostilitics | we expect to do any service with our 
might be threatened to be commenced; | large ships, but must procure gallies; and 
a peace afterwards might be patched up, | where were they to be had? Sweden alone 
and the people too happy to have pur- , could furnish us, and she would demand a 
chased it at any rate, might forbear all , pretty high price. She knew enough of 
future inquiry of the circumstances which us, not to be over ready to trust us again. 
had attended the disturbance, or the | Besides, she was the ally of Russia; but 
conduct which had been pursued in ef- | suppose she could be prevailed on to be 
fecting the pacification.—He next alluded | neuter, she would make us pay dear for 
to the late armament against Spain, when | her neutrality. She knew we had given 
ministers from holding out as a bait to , Prussia a subsidy of 800,000/. last war, 
the people the easy capture of Acapulca ' and she would demand as much.—The 
ships, the speedy possession of the mines | noble marquis placed our quarrelling with 
of Mexico and Peru, and the certainty of ' Russia in a variety of disadvantageous 
success against a weak and defenceless | points of view. He asked who was to 
enemy, whom we had taken unawares and | assist us besides Prussia? Holland had 
off its guard, had led them almost to the | just finished a loan for the empress, thus 
very brink of a ay the most fatal | furnishing her with the very means to 
that could possibly befal this country. | resist us; and the situation of the bank 
Such was the base and dastardly propen- , of Amsterdam, the aie of their 
sity of human nature, that it could not,-!| East, and the condition of their West 
he feared, resist temptations of that sort, | India Company, who had declared they 
but in the present case there were no | would buy up their own bills, at 30 per 
such temptations to be held out;. there | cent. discount, showed the state of Hol- 
were no Acapulca ships to be expected, | land at present. This was, he said, a 
no mines of Mexico and Peru, nor a weak | pretty picture for an ally! From Spain 
and defenceless enemy. The Russians we could expect no assistance, because 
had iron, but no gold; they were a very we had lately given her a mortal blow, 
different description of foes. The de- and we might lay our account with her 
scription he had heard of them above six | seizing upon the first favourable oppor- 
and twenty years ago, when an officer , tunity of gratifying her resentment. We 
came to give an account of their conduct ; therefore had no ally besides Prussia ; 
in a battle to prince Ferdinand, had made ' and were ministers so lost to all consi- 
such an impression on his mind, that he deration as to imagine, that no allies 
never should forget it. The officer had would arise in favour of Russia? The 
said, that the Russians stood firm and Emperor, tor one, would support her, and 
unmoved, as if they were born merely to France and Spain would one time or'‘other 
receive blows, and seemed as little sen- unite against us. The claim for confi- 
sible of the assault and attack of the op- ' dence had becn so often made and con- 
posing force, as if they had been absolute sented to, that the public were become 
stones and logs of wood. The king of weary of it, and very naturally wished to 
Prussia, in the account of his own life, know, before the commencement of a war, 
spoke of them as foes whom it was im- what was the necessity for entering into 
possible to contend with; declaring, that it, and what the advantages which it might 
they were wild and savage, as the beasts produce. They were particularly anxious 
of the field. ‘That the Russian sailor , tor this information at present, on account 
was brave, was universally known; it was of the probable extent and duration of 
truc their mariners were tndolent beyond lthe war with Russia, and were the more 
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strenuous in asserting their right to it, 
because the late example of France had 
shown the respect paid to the people 
upon occasions of thissort. The national 
assembly of France had determined the 
right of making peace and war to be in 
the nation. And was it to be supposed 
that, in England, where political intelli- 
ce was so common, even among the 
ower orders of the people, that there was 
no general wish to be informed, upon 
what ground a war was to be undertaken, 
for which the people were to pay? A 
noble lord said, that even barbers’ 
boys, and the custumers at ale-houses, 
knew something of the ambitious schemes 
of the empress. If this sort of know- 
ledge was so common, it was a proof that 
inquiries would be every where made, 
concerning the origin of a war; and that 
the people would hear, with no small 
astonishment, how little information upon 
this subject had been bestowed, even 
upon parliament.—The question concern- 
ing the general propriety of entering into 
a war was, of. course, very intimately 
connected with the state of the finances ; 
but, where was the money to carry on 
such a war to be procured? The taxes 
lately imposed, and that which had been 
alluded to by a learned lord in particular, 
eee that the money was not to be 
At that moment, the poor and 
laborious order of the people were starv- 
ing alive. Ministers, whose duties kept 
them in town and away from the scenes 
of distress, might not know the real situa- 
tion of the peasantry of their country; 
but the fact undeniably was, as he had 
stated it to be. He did not blame mi- 
nisters for the puny means they had of 
late years resorted to, of supporting the 
fmances and keeping up the. revenue of 
the country. He gave them full credit 
for their ability, and in proportion to that 
ability was our situation melancholy ; be- 
cause, if men of their acknowledged ability 
could not find more politic means of rais- 
ing money, what was the pirat infer- 
ence ? t the fault lay not with them, 
but with the country itself; that it lay 
in its loss of resource; and let it not be 
forgotten, that all that had happened in 
France originated in the accumulation of 
taxes. The late king of Prussia in his 
own life, talked of persons who had been 
led on from one step to another, after 
having first taken a wrong one, till they 
found themselves plunged in so far, that 
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The word the king of Prussia made use 
of was entrainés. He shrewdly suspected 
that ministers were in this situation. That 
they were entrainés. Having made one 
false step, they had got so far, that they 
could not retreat. In every volume of 
his extensive work upon the events of his 
own times, that monarch had represented 
Russia as a power totally unconquerable 
and ‘independent, Her armies of Cos- 
sacks and Tartars could not be ex- 
hausted.; her territories could not be 
ruined; her cities could not be attacked. 
She had no occasion for allies; and when 
she united herself with them, it might 
rather be considered as a grant of protec- 
tion, than as a stipulation for mutual 
succour upon terms of equality.—Perhaps 
language too high had been held in the 
first instance to Russia, and that provok- 
ing a haughty reply, the pride of the 
minister was piqued, and mistaking that 
for the pride of the nation, he would 
rather go to war, even without money, 
than confess his error; but the minister 
might rest assured, that the day was gone 
by when men were to be led to war at the 
caprice, or whim, or will of either sove- 
reign or ministers. He mentioned the 
immense expense that a war of the nature ~ 
we seemed likely to be drawn into would 
cost. He said, he remembered lord Chat- 
ham used formerly to ridicule Mr. Pel- 
ham’s wars, and call them “ pidling wars 
of four or five millions.” No such narrow 
bounds limited our modern wars; we 
plunged into them with a lofty disregard 
of the extent of the expense, or the 
means by which it was to be defrayed. 
He declared, he believed ministers wished 
peace to all Europe. The whole of their 
system, with the single exception of the 
wild and wanton armament of last year, 
pointed to peace, and peace he sincerely 
thought was their uniform object. He 
hoped it was not true that the maxims of 
the council were changed. He could not 
agree with the learned lord near him (for 
all whose opinions he professed a sincere 
respect), that it would have been matter 
of more comfort if the noble secretary of 
state had declared that the motive of the 
measure hinted at in the message was an 

specific obligation. He iy ipo that it 
was merely a measure of expedience, 
because on that ground he had hopes of 
its being abandoned. He would earnestly 
recommend, that every expedient should 
be thought on and practised, that could 


they knew not how to recover themselves. | be devised to avert the calamity. The 
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mode in which the learned lord on the 
woolsack had defined the expediency of 
supporting both our allies, and the powers 
whose states lay neighbouring to those of 
our allics, in case they even suspected 


that another power meditated an attack | from the motive of self defence. 


upon them, he considered as altogether 
new and extravagant. He spoke of l’rance 
and its revolutioa, declaring that a con- 
vulsion, frightful to think on, like that 
convulsion which France had just escaped 
from, must inevitably befal us, if we did 
not wisely set ourselves to prevent it. 
He would state distinctly what he meant: 
it was that convulsion which had brought 
its dreadful consequence upon France, if 
she had not had the resources of the pro- 
duce of the church lands, the royal de- 
mesnes, and the exemptions of the nobility, 
which together had raised upwards of 200 
millions sterling. Let it not be imagined 
that he wished to introduce the doctrines 
and conduct of the National Assembly. 
On the contrary, his desire was to keep 
them out of this country; we had no 
such resources to prevent a national bank- 
ruptcy, when a greater accumulation of 
taxes should force on that measure. He 
wished not to see the income of our clergy 
disturbed: collectively considered, it was 
not too great a provision for them. Our 
royal domains would scarcely produce 
any thing, and our nobility had no ex- 
emptions. Certainly the case of the two 
countries was widely different. The con- 
stitution of France was like an old, tot- 
tering, and decayed house, the timbers of 
which were rotten, and every part of it so 
much out of repair, that it was obliged to 
be taken to pieces and rebuilt. Our con- 
stitution on the contrary, was a respect- 
able mansion not of a modern style of 
architecture, perhaps, but with good com- 
fortable rooms in it, substantial walls, and 
sound timbers, and only wanted to be so 
far repaired as to be kept wind and wea- 
ther proof, and it would continue for 
ares. He advised ministers, therefore, to 
preserve it as it was, and not by rash and 
il! advised innovation endanger its safcty. 
It would certainly be strange, if, with the 
example of France before them, and the 
instances of ‘confidence which were then 
reposed in the subjects, the people here 
should be led to vote the approbation and 
support of measures, of whose circum- 
stances and tendency they were ignorant. 
The I'rench had first set the example of a 
liberal and enlightened policy ; the influ- 
ence of wrich, it was to be hoped, would 
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not be lost on this country, and would 
extend to the other nations of Europe. 
They had disclaimed all views of ambition 
and desire of conquest, and reserved them- 
selves no pretcxt to engage in war, except 
It was 
not prudent in ministers to press the peo- 
ple into a comparison between the import- 
tance and the power of the lower classes 
in England and those of France. It was 
the right of the Crown, by the constitu- 
tion of this country, to make peace and 
war; but it was the privilege of parlia- 
ment to grant or withhold the supplies, 
and it was the custom of the people to 
inquire why they were granted. He 
wished this custom to be attended to, and 
he knew that public discontent would be 
the consequence of continual secrecy. 
The marquis corroborated what had been 
said of lord Chatham, by lord Stormont. 
His deceased friend had always contended 
against any connexion with the Turks, as 
the sine qué non of his system, declaring 
such a connexion would only lead us into 
scrapes and difficulties. 

The Duke of Leeds said, he should hold 
himself unpardonable, standing in the si- 
tuation of one of his majesty’s advisers, if 
he were to content himself with giving a 
silent vote. ‘The noble marquis, his grace 
observed, had begun his speech with a 
military allusion, and had talked of the 
stratagems of ministers. He wished the 
noble marquis had pointed out what par- 
ticular act of his majesty’s servants It was 
on which he had grounded that imputa- 
tion. A great deal had been said, upon 
the necessity of ministers stating some of 
the leading circumstances which had oc- 
casioned his majesty’s message: he did, 
however, most earnestly request, that no- 
ble lords would forbear urging any ques- 
tions on that head, since his majesty’s ser- 
vants could not afford the satisfaction re- 

uired, without a direct breach of their 
ditty, 

The amendment was negatived. Their’ 
lordships then divided on the Address: 
Contents, 97: Not-Contents, 34. 


Debate in the Commons on the King’s 
Message relative to the War between Russia 
and the Porte.}] March 29. The order 
of the day being read for taking the King’s 
Message into consideration, 

Mr. Pitt said, that his majesty had 
communicated the gencral As on 
which it had been thought requisite to 
moke some further augmentation of the 
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naval force of the country. It was un- 
doubtedly a matter of great regret, that 
his majesty’s representations, in conjunc- 
tion with his allies, for the purpose of re- 
establishing the peace of Europe on a 
permanent basis, had been hitherto inef- 
fectual ; but while the House felt the ad- 
vantages of that system of defensive alli- 
ance which had been so generally ap- 
proved, he trusted they would be of opi- 
nion, that a temporary expense might be 
wisely and judiciously incurred, to prevent 
any alteration taking place in the relative 
condition of the powers of Europe, that 
tended materially to weaken the security 
which we expected to derive from that 
system. On this ground, the attention of 
his majesty’s ministers had been directed 
to the general state of affiirs in Europe ; 
an additional force had been kept up with 
the approbation of the House, after the 
jate annament, because the situation of 
afairs seemed to call tor it; and farther 
addition was now judged expedient, be- 
cause a change in that situation rendered 
jt necessary. The House, he was per- 
suaded, would see the propriety of perse- 
vering in the defensive system ; and what- 
ever opinions might be entertained res- 


alliances, or our immediate interest in iIn- 
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In particular, the power and ability of our 
ally the king of Prussia, to give vigour 
and efficacy to the defensive system, into 
which we had centered with him, must be 
greatly affected by a diminution of the in- 
fluence which the Turkish empire had hi- 
therto maintained. Any thing tending to 
render the power of that empire in ELu- 
rope unstable and precarious, must ne- 
cessarily affect Prussia, and be highly de- 
trimental to our interests, as far as they 
were connected by a common object with 
his, namely, mutual defence. Whatever 
might be the result of the war in which 
that empire was unhappily engaged, if it 
went to increase the power of Russia, the 
effect of it would not be confined to the 
two powers alone; it must be felt by the 
rest of Europe, and felt more immediately 
in that guarter, with which, in ee of 
interest, we were most Intimately con- 
nected. From these reasons, it was clear 
that we had a direct and important inte- 
rest in the event of the war, and were not 
led to interfere by any remote or contin- 
gent hope of advantage. The House was 
informed that his majesty had made use 
of representations to secure the interests 
of his subjects and his allics. They were 


greater weight to his representations, he 


terfering in the sel daa of continental | had judged it requisite to make an addi- 


powers, there could be no difficulty in de- 
ciding, that if defensive alliances were to 
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tion to his naval turce; and he submitted 
to the House, whether it was not more 


be maintained, it was our duty to adhere | consistent, both with honour and with po- 
to these alliances, and our interest to pre- ! licy, to act with prudent foresight, and 


vent any changes in the gencral state of 
afairs that might render them nugatory 
and insufficient. It had once been a pre- 
vailing opinion in this country, that Great 
Britain, fro the peculiar advantage of 
focal situation, might maintain her rank 
and her consequence separate and uncon- 
nected with foreign powers; but from the 
moment that opinion was abandoned, and 
we had connected ourselves with other 
powers, there could be no doubt but that 
we were under the necessity of watching 
the progress of events in Europe, and 
taking measures to prevent the intent 
and purpose of those connexions from 
being defeated. As little would it 
be doubted, that the influence of the 
Turkish empire was of great effect in 
the general scale of European powers ; 
and that the present situation of it was 
such as to afford just cause of apprehen- 
gion to all the other powers, whose inte- 
rests were in any degree liable to be af- 
fected by a diminution of that influence. 
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avert an impending evil by precaution, 
than to delay the remedy till the mischief 
was actually felt. He concluded with 
moving, * That an humble Address be 
presented to his majesty, to return his 
majesty the thanks of this House, for his 
most gracious Message: to express our 
regret that the endeavours which his ma- 
jesty has used, in conjunction with his al- 
lies, to effect a pacification between Russia 
and the Porte, have hitherto been unsuc- 
cessful: that nothing can more evince his 
majesty’s constant attention to the wel- 
fare of his subjects, and hig concern for 
the general tranquillity, than his anxiety 
to contribute to the speedy termination 
of a war, from the further progress of 
which his majesty oy eet that conse- 
quences may arise highly important to 
the interests of his majesty and his allies, 
and to those of Europe in general: that, 
as, under these circumstances, his majesty 
judges it requisite, in order to add weight 
to his representations, to make some fur- 
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ther additions to his naval force, his faith- 
ful Commons think it their duty to assure 
his majesty, that they shall be ready to 


make good the expenses which may be 
incurred bY these preparations, for the 
purpose of supporting the interests of 


these kingdoms, and of contributing to 
the great and important object of restor- 
ing the tranquillity of Europe on a secure 
and lasting foundation.” 

Lord Wycombe said, he little sl prea 
that the right hon. gentleman would have 
called upon the House to approve of a 
measure, which might be considered as a 
pee mney to hostilities, whilst he with- 

eld every information which could ena- 
ble gentlemen to judge, whether such a 
measure was just, politic, or necessary. 
Such conduct was far from being respect- 
ful to the House, and could be excused 
only in this way, that the confidence by 
which the right hon. gentleman was sup- 
pe was so blind and unlimited, that 
1e was sure he might safely push it to 
any length. For his part, he felt no dis- 
eta to repose any such confidence in 

im; and he must condemn a measure 
which he considered as destructive of the 
interests of Great Britain, as it was con- 
trary to the dictates of sound policy. If 
the right hon. gentleman had listened to 
those dictates, Russia would be the last 
power in Europe, against which he would 
arm ; and perhaps the first, whose friend- 
ship he would court. He wished to know, 
what single advantage, commercial or po- 
litical, a war with Russia would answer. 
If he would take the opinion of the British 
factory at Petersburgh, he would find that 
the friendship of the empress would be 
attended with great commercial advantages 
to this country ; but that her resentment 
would be to the full as injurious to it. 
Viewed in a political light, a dispute with 
Russia was as little to be encouraged ; for, 
what single political reason could we have 
_ fer going to warwith her? Had she in- 
vaded the territories of any ally of Great 
Britain? Or had she taken any one step 
for the purpose of injuring us, either in 
our commerce, or our sovereign’s rights ? 
In no one point of view ceuld he defend 
the measure which the right hon. gentle- 
man had pursued, and was _ pursuing, 
against the empress of Russia; and therc- 
fore, what he could not but condemn, he 
was determined to oppose. 

Mr. Coke, of Nortolk, said, he was one 
of those who had never reposed any con- 
fidence in the right hon. gentleman: and 
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he certainly should not begin this day to 
give him marks of it. The truth was, that 
after having watched with a jealous eye 
all the measures of his administration, he 
could safely say, that he could not place 
confidence either inhisabilities or his inte- 
grity. His conduct on this day was of a 
piece with that which he exhibited in the 
case of the late dispute with Spain: he 
called upon gentlemen to vote away the 
money of their constituents, and ereneud 
expected that they would do it, though 
he refused to produce the documents by 
which they might have judged whether 
the disarming of the fleet might not have 
taken place sooner. But he, for one, 
would not be so complaisant as to load 
his constituents with burthens, merely 
because the right hon. gentleman was 
willing to impose them; he would not 
consent to add to the weight of taxes al- 
ready insupportable, to gratify the whim 
or caprice of a minister, who was ready to 
go to war at the call or nod of any fo- 
reign power, and for an object in which 
this country had no concern. Resolving 
therefore to keep in view the interests of 
Great Britain, he haddrawn up an amend- 
ment, which he would move without fur- 
ther preface. He then moved to leave out 
from the word “unsuccessful” to the end of 
the question, inorder to insertthese words 
instead thereof: ‘ To assure his majesty, 
That we concur with his majesty, in feel- 
ing the most sincere concern for the con- 
tinuance of the calamities of war in the 
remote parts of Europe; but that it does 
not appear to this House, that either his 
majesty, or any of his allies, are threatened 
with any hostile attacks by any power 
whatever, or that any event has taken 
place, which ought to make any change in 
the pacific system which his majesty has 
been graciously pleased to assure us from 
the throne has been the object of all his 
measures; most humbly to submit to his 
majesty, that we should feel ourselves 
wanting in duty, both to his majesty and 
our constituents, if we were to load them 
with additional burthens, for the purpose 
of supporting interests so little explained 
to this House, and so little understood by 
us, as those supposed to be affected by 
the war now subsisting between Russia 
and the Porte; and most humbly to im- 
plore his majesty, that in the further pro- 
secution of his benevolent intentions for 
promoting reconciliation between foreign 
powers, he will not lose sight of the in- 
estimable value of peace to this countrys 
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so far as to en r that tranquillity, 
the blessings of which it is our anxious 
desire to improve, and the permanency of 
which we have been taught to rely upon, 
from the repeated assurances we have re- 
ceived from the throne, of the friend 
dispositions of all the European powers.” 
Mr. Laméton seconded the amendment, 
He said, that when the House was called 
upon to vote an armament last year, they 
voted it unanimously, because they were 
told, that the honour of the nation had 
been insulted. The honour ofa nation 
was the strongest possible ground for de- 
manding satisfaction by force of arms. It 
was that, without which no nation could 
exist in safety, nor long in independence, 
It was the vital principle: on the true tone 
of which, like the heart, the health of all 
the other parts of the body politicdepend- 
ed, and with the suspension of which, all 
their functions were suspended. When- 
ever it received an injury, a strong and 
eficacious remedy must be applied; but 
if this strong remedy wasapplied on trivial 
occasions ; if the whole frame was to be 
shaken on every trifling complaint, the 
remedy was converted intu the disease. 
But what insult had we received from 
Russia? Had she attempted to fix a 
stain upon our honour? Had she invaded 
the territories of the British crown; or 
committed depredations upon the trade 
and property of its subjects? Nothing of 
this had she done; and yet we were go- 
ing to make war upon her. Much as it 
was his wish to spare the pockets of the 
people, he would vote for hostilities 
against any power, that should injure us 
in our honour, in our commerce, or in 
our dominions: and therefore it was, that 
be had voted for the late armament 
against Spain, who had insulted the Bri- 
tish flag, and consequently the national 
honour, and seized the property of 
British subjects. In what respect was the 
national honour insulted now? Where 
was our commerce attacked? Where 
had the protection of our flag been 
violated ? Why, then, were we to be ex- 
posed to the hazard of a war, with all its 
concomitants of interrupted trade and ag- 
gravated taxes? It was impossibleto deny 
that the armament which the House was 
called on to support, and the purposes 
for which it was undertaken, did not look 
like war, and might probably lead to it. 
He could not consent to a declaration of 
war against Russia, for such a measure 
would be as contrary to justice and policy 
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as it wasunnecessary. He supposed that 
ministers might have pledged themselves 
to the king of Prussia to engage in a war 


| with Russia; and they would probably say, 


that the character of the country, was at 
stake, and we could not now recede with- 
out disgrace. But he would not allow 
that it would sully the national character, 


; If the nation was to refuse to ratify those 


engagements. Europe would easily dis- 
tinguish between the wisdom of the coun- 
try and the errors of its ministers. The 
character of Great Britain, as well for its 
spirit as for its fidelity to engagements, 
did not rest upon little ministerial decla- 
rations ; it stood upon the broad basis of 
honour and integrity, and could not be af- 
fected by a measure which should prevent 
ministers from plunging the country into 
a war at once impolitic and unjust ; onthe 
contrary, the national character would de- - 
rive additional lustre from such a measure. 
But after all, should the war go on in spite 
of the endeavours of the true lovers of Great 
Britain, who wished to prevent it, he 
would ask the minister, who were to be 
our friends, and who our enemies ? What 
friendly port our ships were to find in the 
Baltic, where, in case of our squadrons 
being worsted, cither by the enemy or the 
elements, they might find shelter? He 
supposed that gentlemen would answer 
him, that the port of Dantzic would re- 
ceive them; and that, for this purpose, 
the king of Prussia would make it a point 
to seize it. But it was not clear that he 
would, to a certainty, be able to make 
himself master of it, or that, even if he 
did, it would be a security to our ships. 
A war with Russia did not hold out the 
usual incentives, which called forth the 
exertions of the British tars. There were 
no galleons in the Baltic, no one had ever 
heard of Russian dollars, or of the in- 
gots of the Cossacs and Calmucs. We had 
little to expect but bear-skins, and as we 
had expended four millions to obtain cat- 
skins from the north-west of America, we 
might now add blood to treasure to gain 
bear-skins in the north-east of Europe. 
How would the husbandman and the ma- 
nufacturer submit to the unavoidable in- 
crease of taxes for such objects? When 
the latter working out a hard-earned liv- 
ing by the light of his farthing candle, was 
called upon for his increase of taxes, what 
answer would the collector be able to 
give him, were he to ask for what advan- 
tage to trade he was thus additionally 
burthened? All of this was kept in the 
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dark, when nothing but a clear statement 
cowd justify what they were called upon 
to do. Ile should hear, perhaps, the old 
language of confidence in the minister ; 
but surely that could never be properly 
applied to in support of measures wrong 
on the face of them, and for which the 
reasons, if there were any, were studiously 
kept back by those whose duty it was to 
state them. 

Mr. Martin said, he could not vote for 
the address, when the information, which 
alone could enable the House to judge of 
its propricty, was refused. He had often 
heard that ministers were entitled to con- 
fidence, because they were responsible for 
their conduct; but he had never known 
that responsibility produce any good. If 
it were proved that the supplies for which 
they were called onto pledge the House, 
were for the purpose of restoring peace 
to Europe, and that the end was likely 
to be effected, he should cheerfully vote 
for the address; but from all that ap- 
peared to him the evil was certain, and 
the good to be expected unknown. 

Mr. Vyner said, it would be shameful 
indeed, if gentlemen should carry their 
confidence to such a length, as to vote for 
a measure without having before them do- 
cuments to show that it was necessary. 
If they voted the address then before the 
House, without any further information, 
they would show but little regard to the 
poor people of England, sinking under a 
load of burthens which almost weighed 
them to the ground. Before he could 
consent to go to war with Russia, he 
would desire to be informed of the dispo- 
sition of the powers in the neighbourhood 
of the Baltic, he would call upon the mi- 
nister to say whether any, or which of 
them were well disposed towards us; 
whether we should have any of them as 
enemies ; and he particularly would ask 
which we might expect, the friendship or 
enmity of Sweden. 

Mr. Steele said, he should lament the 
necessity of laying fresh taxes on the 
people as much as any man; and were 
the finances of the country twice as great 
as they really were, or as low as some 
i endeavoured to represent them, 

e should think it equally incumbent on 
the House to avoid unnccessary expense. 
They were now to consider whether the 
expense proposed was a useless expense, 
and whether it was necessary for Great 
Britain so to interfere in the present war 
on the continent, as to prevent the em- 
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press of Russia from obtaining any consi- 
derable augmentation of power at the ex- 
pense of the Turkish empire. This he 
conceived to be a question that admitted 
of no doubt, from the situation in which 
we stood, with respect to our allies, and 
our experience of the disposition of the 
empress towards us. We could not forget 
that when we were engaged in an unequal 
contest, she had prejected and put here 
self at the head of an armed neutrality 
peculiarly hostile to our interests. This 
he did not state vindictively, but as a cir- 
cumstance to show what we might expect 
from her were her power to be increased 
in proportion to her inclination to act 
against us. Gentlemen had no right to 
insinuate, that the motives assigned for 
the additional armament, were not the 
real motives, till they had the means, as 
they had the power, of coming to proof. 
With regard to the message being an ap- 
plication by his majesty for the advice of 
the House, in distrust of the wisdom of 
his ministers, it was rather extraordinary, 
that when the king’s speech was always 
considered and always debated as the 
speech of the minister, the king’s message 
should not be so too. That message had 
not been sent, nor the measure to which 
it related brought forward, till every other 
means of accomplishing the object, which 
he contended it was as much for the in- 
terest as for the honour of the nation to 
accomplish, had been tried; but there 
were gentlemen whose constant practice 
it was to oppose all the measures of go- 
vernment ; and it was naturally to be ex- 
pected that they would oppose this. 
However gentlemen might talk of confi- 
dence, there was a certain degree of con- 
fidence which all ministers must receive 
while they were thought worthy of their 
situations; and that confidence he trusted 
there would be no reluctance to give now. 

The Hon. J. Somers Cocks*® said, he 
meant not to oppose a rational confidence 
in ministers, but that blindfold and igno- 
rant confidence which the House was now 
called upon to give. He wished to judge 
favourably of ministers, and he thought 
they had acted well till the present occa- 
sion: but he could not think they had any 
claim to the extent of confidence which 
they now demanded. After the cheerful 
support they had received in their arma- 
ment against Spain, to call so suddenly for 
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the support of the House to another arma- 
ment, without assigning any intelligible 
reason for it, or giving the House any in- 
formation respecting the necessity of it, 
was neither more nor less than to say 
that they would call for the last farthing 
of the public money, and for no other 
reason but because they chose it. This 
was not to merit confidence, but to invite 
indignation. They demanded money to 
support Turkey. They might as well 
make the government the government of 
Turkey. Their conduct was not merely 
unjustifiable, but insulting. 

Mr. Fox said, he wishcd to speak, while 
what the hon. gentleman who spoke last 
but one had said, was fresh in the recol- 
lection of the House. No man had per- 
haps ever shown a more complete forget- 
fulness or disregard of facts, than the 
hon. gentleman, in his illiberal charge 
against him, and the friends with whom 
he had the honour to act. Had he said, 
merely in general terms, that they op- 
posed a]l the measures of government, it 
would have been a gross aspersion; for 
the House would recollect, and the hon. 
gentleman could not well have forgotten, 
that this was the third armament within a 
few years, and he could appeal to every 
gentleman who heard him, whether he 
Led opposed either of the former two, 
nay whether he had not given them his 
cordial support. We had armed in 1787 
to prevent Holland from falling, by means 
of a party, into the hands of France. The 
event had been decided before parliament 
met; but when parliainent did meet, had 
he censured the measure or the object of 
it? Had he not frequently gone rather 
out of his way, to express his approbation 
of both? We had armed again last year 
to obiain satistaction for an injury done 
to British subjects, and an insult offered 
to the British flag. Would the hon. gen- 
teman say, that he, or his friends, had 
not cordially concurred in the principle 
on which that armament was undertaken, 
although they had desired to know whe- 
ther proper steps had been taken to pie- 
vent the necessity of it, and expressed 
their dissatisfaction with the convention 
to which it led? This was not all: there 
were other objects connected with the ar- 
mament, on account of Holland; an al- 
Nance with Prussia, and a subsidiary 
treaty with Hesse-Cassel. Had they 
disapproved of either of these? The 
hon. gentleman had said that they would 
oppose the present measure, because they 
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knew that, after the House had been pre- 
vented from inquiring into the grounds 
of last year’s armament, on the plea of 
confidence in ministers pending a negoci- 
ation, and afterwards into the merits of the 
convention, on the plea of confidence after 
the negociation was concluded, it could 
only be approved by those who thought pro- 
per to repose a blind confidence in minis- 
ters, or were led to approve by the par- 
tiality of official connexion. His sur- 
prise at the present measure, if possible, 
exceeded his disapprobation. When he 
heard that things were proceeding to the 
extremity at which they had arrived, he 
had Jent an unbelieving ear, and contend- 
ed that such folly, such madness, was im- 
possible. With such measures confidence 
couldhavenothingtodo. Confidenceinmi- 
nisters, was indeed necessary on many oc- 
casions ; and for that surt of confidence, 
whether in office or-out, he had always 
been an advocate; but even that neces- 
we | confidence was only a necessary evil, 
and ought, therefore, to be always the 
least that the nature of things would ad- 
mit. No such confidence as was now 
solicited had been asked for in the case of 
Spain. The injury to be redressed and 
the insult to be vindicated, were fairly 
stated on that occasion; but on the pre- 
sent, they had not come at all to the 
point. ‘To say simply, that the king, by 
the advice of his ministers, had ordered 
an armament, and that the House must 
pay the expense, did not fall within any 
of the gradations of rational confidence ; 
and the Ifouse of Commons that enter- 
tained the proposition betrayed its duty, 
and insulted its constituents. The right 
hon. gentleman who moved the address, 
had enveleped himself in mystery and im- 
portance, but had explained nothing. 
His speech resembled the specimen of the 
paragraph writer in the play, about Rus- 
sia, Prussia, Turkey, and what not, of 
which the person to whom it was shown 
pronounced that it was well done, for it 
was “ finely confused, and very alarm- 
ing.’ ‘The right hon. gentleman's speech 
was, indeed, finely confused ; and it cer- 
tainly held out the alarm of taxes and 
additional burthens upcen the public. 
When gentlemen talked of the balance of 
power as a reason for arming, they ought 
to show how it was endangered. When 
they called for supplies to prevent the ag- 
grandisement of Russia, new as it was to 
a British House of Commons to hear the 
greatness of Russia represented as an 
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object of dread, they ought to state 
whom she meant to attack. Was it 
Prussia against whom her arms were to 
be directed? She had made no at- 
tempt as yet; and if it was known that 
an attack was meditated, it ought to 
be fairly laid before the House. The 
king of Prussia had not been attacked 
by Russia; for if he had, there would 
have been an end of the question, or ra- 
ther there would have been no question 
at all: for we must, in compliance with 
our engagements, have immediately re- 
solved to support our ally: neither were 
we attacked ourselves; for in that case, 
too, there would not have been any room 
for deliberation. What then was the pre- 
cise state of the case? It was simply 
this: that if the empress of Russia was 
suffered to make conquests upon the 
Turks, the balance of power would be 
destroyed, and Russia would become so 
powerful, as to endanger either our great- 
ness or our existence. Upon this subject 
he must beg leave to trouble the House 
with a few observations to show how little 
this country had been in the habit of en- 
tertaining any apprehension from the ag- 
grandizement of Russia. About twenty 
years ago, Great Britain, so far from 
wishing to protect the Turks, or fearing 
the aggrandizement of the empress of 
Russia, actually carried the fleets of the 
latter into the Mediterranean, and thereby 
contributed to the surprising success of 
her arms in that war. After the indepen- 
dence of the Crimea had been established 
by the peace of Kanargi, the empress in- 
formed the Porte and other powers, that 
she found it impossible to secure her old 
dominions, if she was not complete mis- 
tress of Cuban Tartary and the Crimea ; 
and by akind of a royal syllogism, she 
said ‘and therefore I must have them.” 
This syllogism, which was made soon 
after the peace of 1783, greatly alarmed 
the court of Versailles, and count de Ver- 
gennes immediately applied to the kin 
of Great Britain, proposing that he shoul 
jom France in remonstrances against the 
- acquisition of these provinces by Russia. 
<¢ 1” (said Mr. Fox) ‘ was one of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers at that time, and the 
answer which I advised was, that his 
majesty would not make any remon- 
atrances on the subject, or throw any dif- 
ficulty in the way of the empress. Upon 
this the court of Versailles desisted, not 
thinking it prudent to attack Russia single 
handed; the consequence was, that the 
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Porte ceded by a solemn treaty the sove- 
reignty of the Crimea to Russia, who for 
some time was suffered to enjoy it un- 
disturbed.” — It might be said, that the 
former conduct of ministers towards Rus- 
sia was wrong; and that the present mi- 
nisters acted on another system. But 
was Russia obliged to know this? Was 
it her business to inquire what were the 
opinions of this lord of the treasury and. 
that secretary of state, or to look to the 
general policy and conduct of the coun- 
try? In all these transactions, it did not 
appear that England apprehended any 
thing from Russia; on the contrary, she 
countenanced her in her plans for raising 
her aggrandizement upon the ruin of the 
Turkish empire. Was it not singular, 
then, that all at once the British cabinet 
should be filled with alarms on this head ? 
It might be said, perhaps, that the rapid 
progress which the Russian arms had made 
in the present war was what had alarmed 
our ministers. But if report told truth, 
and might be depended upon, this was 
not the case. He could not prove the 
report which he was going to state to 
have its foundation in truth, but he knew 
It was generally believed by all Europe, 
that the present war was kindled by the 
intrigues of the courts of London and 
Berlin, who had stirred up the Turks to 
commence hostilities against the empress. 
If this was the case, and he, for one, ver 

little doubted it, it would appear that it 
was not the progress of the Russian arms 
which alarmed these courts and made 
them espouse the interests of the Turks ; 
and consequently, there could be no con- 
sistency in the ministers taking arms to 
put an end to a war which they them- 
selves had -kindled. If they should say 
that they had not kindled it, then he 
would ask, what could be their reason for 
not having prevented it ; as, no doubt it 
would have been an easier task to prevent 
the loss of the Turkish frontier, than to re- 
cover it by force of arms? If they were 
not the instigators, why didthey not prevent 
it if they thought we had any concern in 
its issue? Would sir Robert Ainslie, 
then our ambassador at Constantinople, 
say that he had been instructed, aiies 
with or without the co-operation of the 
Prussian minister, to divert the Porte 
from attacking Russia ?—But supposing 
that they had not kindled this war, and 
that they really wished to bring it toa 
speedy conclusion, what was their reason 


for abandoning the king of Sweden, after 
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st Ae avowedly urged him on to a war 
with Russia? Surely if they had ‘sup- 
rted that monarch in his active, if not 
niltant career, they might have expected 
aspecdicr determination of hostilities be- 
tween Russia and the Porte, than by 
waiting until that spirited monarch was 
reduced to the necessity of making peace, 
without the interference or knowledge of 
England and her allies. The progress of 
the Russian arms was but an empty and 
a false pretence for a war with Russia’ 
for though the empress had in 1788, 1789, 
and 1790, been crowned with success, it 
ed from the king’s speeches from 
throne in these several years, that 
though he lamented the continuance of 
the war in the north of Europe, “he re- 
joiced that it did not endanger the peace 
and interests of his kingdoms.” After 
such declarations from the throne, with 
what face .could ministers say that the 
eee of the Russians were alarming 
to this country? Were he therefore to 
form his opinion, that we had nothing to 
apprehend from the war on the annual 
communications of his majesty to parlia- 
ment, he should not be accused of laying 
a “ flattering unction to his soul.”—But 
they had another plea; they might say 
that these conquests did not begin to be 
alarming till the fall of Ockzakow. This 
was another false pretence ; for it was re- 
markable, that though this town fell into 
the hands of the Russians in 1788, the 


speeches from the throne in 1789, and | 


1790, took not the least notice of this 
new alarming event; but, as he had al- 


ready said, they expressed the joy which 


his majesty felt in the reflection, that the 
war in the north of Europe did not en- 
danger the peace and interests of his 
kingdoms. — There was only one more 
pretence which ministers could urge 
for proving that the progress of the 
Russian arms endangered the interests 
of Great Britain; and that was, that the 
empress wanted to drive the Turks out 
of Europe. But this pretence was as 
false as the rest; for that princess, though 
she had conquered all the country which 
lies between her frontier and the Danube, 
had proposed of her own accord to give 
back all her conquests between that river 
and the Niester, reserving to herself only 
the town of Ockzakow, on the latter, 
which was necessary to cover her other 
conquests between that and the Bog. 
She did not want Ockzakow as a port or 
dock, for she had both already at Cher- 
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son ; but the latter could be of no use to 
her, as long as Ockzakow remained in the 
hands of the urks; for vessels sailing 
from Cherson to the Black Sea, must ne- 
cessarily a under the very walls and 
guns of Ockzakow. The country be- 
tween that town and Cherson was really 
of no value, and consequently in going to 
war with Russia, we could have nothing 
more in view than to recover Ockzakow 
for the Turks; now the empress might, 
by blowing up the works, or otherwise de- 
molishing them, if she found she could 
not keep them, put it out of the power of 
the Turks to make any use of Ockzakow 
as a fortress, for at least ten years to come. 
He asked, then, whether it was politic in 
this country to go to war with Russia for 
the recovery of a single town, which in a 
few days might be totally demolished, and 
could not impede for years to come, the 
navigation of vessels from Cherson to the 
Black Sea? Thus for the attainment of an 
end, which it was at any time inthe power of 
the empress to defeat, we were to make that 
princess an enemy, and perhaps for ever 
alienate her regard from Great Britain.— 
The manner in which our ministers pro- 
ceeded, was marked with insolence be- 
yond all bearing. They told this princess, 
in her career of victory, in the midst of a 
glorious and successful war, which, by- 
the-by, had been forced upon her, t 
Turks having been unquestionably the 
aggressors, that she must not only la 
down her arms, but must also give bac 
all her conquests,and sit down without the 
least compensation for the expense of 
blood and treasure, to which she had been 
put by the aggressors. It was not in hu- 
man nature to endure this insolence; and 
sooner or later retaliation would be adopt- 
ed. Let not the House attempt to disso- 
ciate eftucts from causes, or suppose that 
a power attacked was not to rcpel an at- 
tack by conquest, if the fortune of war 
turned in its favouf. In all interferences 
with foreign nations, justice was the best 
foundation of policy, and moderation the 
surest pledge ofpeace. Louis 14th, at one 
period thought he could do every thing ; 
that he could humble England, destroy 
Holland, and do with all his neighbours 
what he pleased; for to them he held the 
language rather of a master, than that of 
one sovereign to another. But after all 
this, he was reduced to the necessity of 
suing to England for peace, of making 
great concessions to Holland, and offer- 
ing to the allies a passage through his da- 
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minions for the troops which they should 
send into Spain, for the purpose of de- 
throning his grandson —Fhe insolence of 
our ministers was the nfvre cutting, as 
they had one rule for themselves, and 
another for their neighbours. Thus, when 
Tippoo Sultan was said to have provoked 
us to war, by attacking our ally the rajah 
of Travancore, it was said by the right 
hon. gentleman, that we should havea good 
right to retain, for the purpose of reim- 
bursing the expenses attending an unpro- 
voked war, the conquests which we should 
make in the kingdom of Mysore. Wasit 
. to be conceived that any sovereign who 
had spirit to feel and power to resist, 
would not spurn with indignation at the 
insulting insolence of a proposition so dia- 
metrically opposite to what we claimed for 
ourselves? But the minister would not al- 
low the same rule to the empress of Rus- 
sia: for though the war in which she is 
engaged was begun not by her, but by the 
Turks, yet our ministers would not let 
her keep her conquests for the purpose of 
reimbursing her expenses, but would in- 
sist on her giving them all up. A conduct 
80 unreasonable, so unjust, so insolent, 
he had never before witnessed. — He 
would go so far, he said, as to suppose 
that Russia ought not to be suffered to 
carry on the war any longer against the 
Porte. He would then ask whose interest 
it was to stop her? Certainly it might be 
that of France and Spain, but it could not 
be ours; and as the advantage of the 
measure would be thcirs, so ought the 
risk and the expense. But it would be 
madness in us to show the most lively 
jealousy ofthe growing power of Russia 
in the Black Sea, a sea in which, of all 
the seas in the globe, not a single British 
ship ever appears. But it might be said, 
that if the Russians became masters of 
the Black Sea, they would soon appear in 
the Mediterranean. It was indifferent to 
him if they did, for then there would be 
three powers in that sca, France, Spain and 
Russia; and as the two former were al- 
lies, and gencrally our enemies, it was 
probable we might beassisted by the third; 
and even if she joined the other two, we 
should then only be shut out of the Me- 
diterranean, a misfortune which had be- 
fallen us in the last war, when we had 
only France and Spain to contend with. 
Why we should assist the Turks in pre- 
serving to them the dominion of the 
Black Sea, he could not tell, unless it was 
that we should leave it in their power to 
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give to France, ourrival, the monopoly of 
the levant trade, a monopoly not derived 
from the cheapness of her merchandisé 
or its superiority over ours, but from the 
open and avowed partiality and kindness 
of the Turkish government to the French. 
—Having considered the question in @ 
political, he next placed it in acommercial 
pom of view. Sur exports to Russia; 
e said, amounted annually to about 
400,000/. Our imports from Russia to 
about 2,500,000/. Thus it appeared, that 
there was a balance of more than 
2,000,0002. against us. But those who 
knew what trade was, would say, that 
was not always a bad trade in which the 
balance was against us; for a great part 
of our imports from Russia consisted in 
implements for war, naval stores, and raw 
materials ofmanufactures. Of thistrade, 
not more than one-twentieth was carried 
in Russian bottoms; about one-fifth of 
the remainder was carried by the Dutch; 
and the remainder by the English. From 
this statement it appeared, that we could 
not distress the trade of Russia in war, 
without distressing ourselves in a much 
higher degree. And therefore, so far from 
wishing to go to war with her, we ought 
rather to wish her success in those quar- 
ters from which the Turks have always 
excluded us, at least for the last fi 
years, and where the French enjoyedan al- 
most complete monopoly. If we were on 
good terms with Russia, we might then 
perhaps derive a chance of trading to her 
conquests, from which we were shut out 
while they belonged to the Porte.—An 
hon. gentleman had expressed his resent- 
ment against the empress of Russia, on 
account of the armed neutrality, but he 
could not tell why we should blame her 
more than Sweden, Denmark, and other - 
powers, who acceded to it. It was very 
well known that the idea of it did not 
originate with her, but with the late king 
of Prussia; he was the real author of it; 
and it was by the intrigues of the court of 
Berlin that the empress was stirred up to 
take the part she did in it. But were the 
late king of Prussia now alive, would he 
on that account introduce a spirit of re- 
venge in his policy towards her? Un- 
doubtedly not. It was a principle on 
which he would never act, and which he 
as much despised in public as in private 
life. Whatever confidence might beclaim- 
ed by ministers, none could be due where 
they had betrayed incapacity; and 
this the present ministers had done intheir 
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continental connexions; for they had not 
fullowed up their defensive system with 
consistency. In the negociations at 
Reichenbach, when they found the empe- 
ror disposed to peace, they had neglected 


the opportunity of engaging the empress |; 


by the same arguments that induced him 
to consent.— Upon the whole, he observed, 
that ministers had erred in almost every 
plan they had adopted. They first stirred 
up the Turks to their own destruction to 
war upon Russia; they next raised the 
king of Sweden against the same power, 
and afterwards they lost the benefit of his 
arms by shamefully abandoning him. 
meddled with the affairs of the Ne- 
ds; and, when general Bender was 
marchi into those provinces, they, b 
the mouth of lord Auckland, hismajesty's 
minister at the Hague, desired that 
he would defer his march two or three 
days. The general declared he would not ; 
upon which lord Auckland said he washed 
his hands of the whole business, renounc- 
ing thereby the merit of the stipulations 
in favour of the Flemings, as well as pro- 
testing against the bad consequences that 
might be produced by the march: but 
when the general had marched into the 
Netherlands, and actually restored the 
Austrian government, then lord Auckland 
and the ministers of the other allied pow- 
ers desired that they might sign the con- 
vention, the news was thought of suffi- 
cient importance to be dispatched by lord 
Henry Fitzgerald, and we elamed: our- 
selves on our success in that which had 
been done in fact without our concurrence. 
—Another blunder of the minister was, his 
disarming after the convention with Spain, 
before he had demanded and obtained a 
categorical answer from the empress. For 
now we were to have a new armament ata 
sew expense, fur a purpose which might 
have been so much more easily accom- 
plished, when we had so great a naval 
force afloat. One great benefit which the 
minister's friends said we should derive 
from the former armament was, that the 
eelerity with which it had been completed 
would make so deep an impression upon 
the minds of all the powers of Europe, 
that we probably should not be called 
upon soon to fit out another. But he 
found, unfortunately, that this impression 
was worn out in less than three months; 
and now we were arming again. He fear- 
ed, that at this rate, a separate armament 
weuld be necessary to make an impression 
on every separate state; and thus we 
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would ruin ourselves, just to show what we 
could do.— Mr. Fox said, that in the sys- 
tem of alliance which he had devised, he 
had always reckoned upon Russia ; and he 
would have left an opening for either 
| Austria or Prussia, just as the case might 
‘happen. If such an alliance was practi- 
| cable, it would indeed secure the peace 
| of this country, without making that power 
‘our enemy whose friendship it is our 
interest in the most particular manner to 
cultivate ; but ministers had taken a dif- 
ferent course and were on the eve of 
hostility with that very power. In the 
course of his speech, Mr. Fox took parti 
cular notice of Mr. Cocks's declaration; 
that he had confided in ministers till he 
| was tired out; and paid a compliment to 
| lord Wycombe, who, from the promise in 
his speech of that night, he hoped often 
to hear with equal pleasure, as from the 
advantage of the noble lord's situation, he 
had opportunities of making himself acs 
quainted with the commerce and politics 
of other nations, and was of course quali- 
fied to judge of such points. Mr. Fox 
| then made a short recapitulation of the 
' different heads of his speech, and declared 
| that he felt himself bound in conscience, 
| and in duty to his country and himself to 
| vote for the amendment moved by his hon. 
friend. 
Mr. Pitt said, he never meant to dis- 
guise, that if our representations to res- 
| tore peace, and prevent such a change in 
'the circumstances of ce be as must 
| defeat the purposes of our defensive sys- 
- tem, should fuil of effect, war must be the 
| consequence ; and he desired now to be 
clearly understood. Our attention to the 
‘affairs of Europe was a necessary conse- 
| quence of our defensive system. That 
' attention we could not give up, nor avoid 
‘interfering, where interference was ne- 


| cessary, without relinquishing that oe 


entirely. This the right hon. gentleman 
was obliged to admit, because he had al- 
ways admitted it. It was true that we 
were not called upon to interfere on every 
occasion; but much of the right hon. 
gentleman’s doctrine would go to say, that 


we were not to interfere on any. The 


present was an occasion on which we 
ought to interfere; and that it was, he 
hoped he should prove on the grounds 
stated in moving the address, without 
taking up much time. The right hon. 
gentleman tried to alarm the House, by 
arguing that the present interference 
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would lead to a perpetual interference : 
and for this purpose he connected the 
resent armament with that of last year, 
although they were totally unconnected, 
both as to cause and object. Without 
dwelling on the extravagance of the sup- 
position, he would only observe, that 
when it was considered that the two for- 
mer armaments were allowed to have met 
with the most general approbation, and 
that their objects were accomplished, it 
would be needless to argue any farther 
on the propriety of having recourse to 
them. fn the first instance, the intrigues 
of a great power had so far prevailed, as 
to make it probable that Holland would 
be led into connexions highly prejudicial 
to our interests, and by uniting our exer- 
tions to those of the king of Prussia, we 
were fortunate engugh to succeed. At 
that time we had no alliance on the con- 
tinent, and it was deemed necessary for 
the security of our interests, that we 
should be connected with some great land 
power, who should at any time be able to 
check the attempts which others might 
make at a dangerous aggrandisement. It 
50 dpe eas that the king of Prussia was 
the only prince of that description with 
whom it was practicable to conclude an 
offensive alliance. But were it otherwise, 
and had we the power of choosing those 
allies whom it would be most our interest 
to be connected with, he should have no 
difficulty in proving, that an alliance with 
Prussia would be the most judicious 
choice. It was admitted by the right 
hon. gentleman, that our interference was 
proper in the case of Holland, and the 
same aoe that justified that interfe- 
rence, would apply equally to this. It 
could not be asserted that it was either 
unjust or impolitic to prevent the situa- 
tion of neighbouring powers from being 
so altered, as to endanger our own secu- 
rity. This right was admitted by the 
right hon. gentleman, if it arose out of a 
defensive alliance ; but the same principle 
on which that right arose, namely, self- 
preservation, must apply to cases in 
which there was no defensive alliance. 
We were bound by no treaty to interpose 
in the disputes of Holland; but from the 
circumstances of the case, from the pro- 
bability of securing a valuable ally to our- 
selves, instead of seeing the same power 
irrevocably attached to our rival, we were 
justified in interfering to restore the go- 
vernment, and re-establish the authorit 
of the prince of Orange. Of the right, 
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then, there could be no question, and the 
circumstances remained only to be consi- 
dered. If it were true, that Prussia, by 
the aggrandisement of Russia, must be 
endangered, and consequently our defen- 
sive system impaired, the circumstances 
were such as to demand our interference. 
It was here wise to anticipate the danger, 
and to endeavour to prevent that from 
being done, which when once effected, 
could not easily be undone, so as to bring 
matters back to their former situation. 
The right hon. gentleman had insinuated, 
that ministers were bound by engage- 
ments to Prussia, with which the country 
had nothing to do, and which parliament 
ought not to support. He begged leave 
to assure the House, that the insinuation 
was unfounded, and that ministers were 
bound by no engagements to Prussia, but 
such as had received the sanction of par- 
liament, and by thcir unbiassed sense of 
the British interests. The late armament 
against Spain being in consequence of a 
direct insult, and in defence of our ho- 
nour, he did not see how it could have 
been promoted by the inactivity of France; 
for were France ever so powerful and vi- 
gorous, he trusted the spirit and re~ 
sources of this country were not so low, 
as at any time to submit to any treatment 
of that kind.—The right hon. gentleman. 
had given an able detail of the former 
conduct of Great Britain towards Russia, 
to prove that the present conduct was un- 
just ; but this was rather a topic than an 
argument, for if it proved any thing, it 
proved that when former ministers had 
been wrong, future ministers were not at 
liberty to pursue a different line of con- 
duct, so that error once adopted, must 


-be perpetual, The state of affairs was 


not the same now, as at the periods to 
which he had alluded. Turkey was then 
close linked with France, and we had no 
reason to interfere in behalf of the ally of 
our rival, nor cause to dread the agyrane 
disement of Russia. Admitting, for the 
sake of argument, what he would not ad- 
mit in fact, that we ought to have inter- 
posed sooner on the present vccasion, 
that was no reason against our interpos- 
ing now, but rather an additional reason 
for doing so. But was the necessity so 
pressing at any former period as it was 
now become, or such consequences to be 
apprehended without a speedy interfe- 
rence?—These circumstances induced 
him to think differently from: what he for- 
merly did on the subject. Indeed the as» 
+ 
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pect of affairs was so extremely varied, 
that the same views could not possibl 

present themselves. It was next said, 
that we had lost the opportunity of 
bringing Russia to terms of peace, when 
the emperor was prevailed upon to treat. 
When the emperor manifested a favour- 
able disposition, would it have been wise 
to suspend the negociation with him, at 
the risk of their being entirely broken off, 
in order to wait for the concurrence of 
Russia? To make this good, it would be 
necessary to prove, that better terms were 
likely to be obtained when seer | with 
two enemies than when dealing only with 
one. Pending our dispute with Spain, we 
were neither so free to act as now, nor 
was the necessity then so urgent ; and by 
endeavouring to combine two objects that 
had no natural connexion, there was some 
hazard at least, that one of them might 
miscarry. But why, it was asked, did we 
dismiss our armament after that dispute 
was concluded? We had not dismissed our 
armament ; for we had kept up a consider- 
able addition of force ; but as the season of 
the year made it impossible to act for several 
months, we had not kept up a force of 
fifty ships of the line, the number then in 
commission, because it would have been 
done to no purpose, and the expense 
would have exceeded that of the present 
armament. In the aggrandisement of 
Russia, and the depression of Turkey, our 
commercial and our political interests 
were both concerned. Whatever might 
have been the state of the question when 
we thought that we were able to stand in- 
dependent of alliances, when we connect- 
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ance more advantageous than that of 
Prussia. Was it, then, a matter of no 
sashes importance, that a change should 

e suffered to take place in the state of 
Europe, which would eventually prevent 
Prussia from rendering us those services 
which we had hitherto derived from the 
connexion? If Russia should triumph 
over the Porte, then the situation of Prus- 
sia would be totally inverted, and instead 
of protecting the Dutch frontier, his ut- 
most exertions would be requisite to cover 
his own. Would any man imagine, that 
the aggrandisement of Russia would not 
materially affect the disposition of other 
powers ? that it might not produce an al- 
teration in Poland, highly dangerous to 
Prussia? The interest which this coun- 
try had in not suffering the Russians to 
make conquests on the coasts of the 
Black Sea, were of the utmost impor- 
tance, and still more concerned were the 
interests of our allies. The end of this 
alliance was, to give by their union such 
strength and authority, as to be able at 
all times to compel other powers to aban- 
don schemes of ambition and conquest 
which might endanger the general tran- 
eet To succeed in this, it was in- 
sarees necessary that the alliance 
should be kept sufficient to its object, and 
each party be in a condition to fulfil its 
part to the stipulations. What security 
then, was there that Prussia could be so 
circumstanced, if a powerful and ambi- 
tious neighbour were suffered to establish 
herself upon her very frontiers? What. 
safety was there for Poland? What 
safety for Denmark, or what for Sweden, 


ed ourselves with Holland, as a powerful | when Prussia shall be no longer in a con- 


naval ally, it was evident that we could | 
| Lurope might afterwards be endangered, 


not retain that connexion, nor derive 
much benefit from it, without the acces- 
sion of a power possessing a great land 
force. Russia, however favourable she 
might have been disposed when the right 
hon. gentleman was in office, although no 
proofs of such a disposition had appeared 
since, was not inclined to accede to our 


alliance with Holland; and if inclined, 


could not have afforded the necessary pro- 
tection. We then contracted engage- 
ments with Prussia, by virtue of which it 
was our interest to take care that no 
change of circumstances, to the detriment 
of Prussia, should take place, and were 
it in our power to restrain the steps by 
which we had contracted those engage- 
ments, whatever errors might be disco- 


dition to assist them? The safety of all 


should the same aspiring views continue 


| to be entertained. Was it, then, to be 


said, that we had no concern in the terms 
of pacification between Russia and the 
Porte ? Many articles, the materials of 
manufacture, we received from Russia; 
but of these articles many could be ob- 
tained from other countries; from Poland, 
for instance: and therefore we had a 
commercial interest in cultivating a trade 
with Poland, and preventing Russia from 
obtaining such a decided command of the 


_articles we wanted, as to give or withhold 
“them at her pleasure. 


On these grounds, 
he trusted the House would see, that the 

olicy of interposing was as clear as the 
justice undoubted. But he was told that 


vered in the detail, we could find no alli- | the House was called upon to sanction 
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the measure on that sort of blind confi- 
dence of which the country already had 
cause to repent. Confidence, in order to 
give vigour and efficiency to government, 
must be given to those in whose hands 
the administration was entrusted; like 
every other exercise of discretion, it had its 
bounds, and was neither unconstitutional 
nor degrading to thase who gave it. If, 
as an hon. gentleman had said, he had 
seen no application to the responsibility 
of ministers in fourteen years, it was either 
a proof that ministers had not been guilty 
of any material faults in that period, or 
that parliament had not been very diligent 
to mark them. He claimed only the 
same degree of confidence which had 
been granted to all his predecessors in 
office ; and, whenever the conduct of a 
minister was disapproved of, he trusted 
the displeasure of parliament would ope- 
rate to effect his dicitisnon, or bring him 
to punishment, but never to withdraw 
that necessary confidence which the pur- 
poses of executive government required, 
and which, whether in or out of power, 
he should always contend for. 

Mr. Burke rose, to make a few obser- 
vations upon what he considered the most 
extraordinary event that had passed in 
that House since he had had the honour | 
to sit in it. He observed, that he could | 
not account for the.measure when he con- | 
sidered the talents of the right hon. gen- | 
tlemen, which, for one, he had been ready | 
often to acknowledge. In the part he 
should take, or in the opposition he should 
give to this uncommon step of ministers, 
he disclaimed all party considerations 
whatever. He said, that as in all proba- 
bility this would be the last time he should 
ever speak upon a political question in| 
that House, he begged leave to intrude | 
upon their patience a few minutes, It | 
might arise from the prejudices of an old : 
man, that he could not help feeling an | 
alarm at any new principles of policy ; but | 
since he had sat in that House, he 80- | 
lemnly declared, he had never heard an 
thing so new as what he had heard ad- 
vanced that evening. The confidence 
claimed by his majesty’s ministers was new. 
dhe considering the Turkish empire as any 
part of the balance of power in Europe, 
was new. The principle of alliance, and 
the doctrines drawn from thence, were 
entirely new. He hoped, that whatever 
be said in condemning the whole of the 
present measures, would not be considered 


in any respect, as containing any personal 
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recrimination on the right bon. the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. That right hon, 
gentleman had acted so honourably upon 
a great constitutional question,* in which 
he himself and his reputation, and in 
which responsibility was immediatel 

concerned, that it had done away all acri- 
mony from his mind, and he should never, 
while he remained in that House, make 
use of any personal asperity upon any 
occasion, to that right hon. gentleman ; 
and it was his desire to discuss this im- 
portant subject with all the candour and 
coolness that was possible. Confidence, 
he allowed, was neces to ministers in 
a certain degree: without confidence, 
ministers were slaves. But without ex- 
ercising judgment and discretion, that 
House was nothing but an assemblage of 
slaves. They were called upon, in this 
instance, for a limited confidence; nor 
had they any facts or reasons given them, 
upon which they could exercise their 
powers of judgment and discretion. 
They were desired to give an indefinite 
vote for an indefinite expense, and that 
without any reason, upon which they 
could judge that the interest of the nation 
required such confidence, or such expense. 
We were to begin to arm, without any 
view or prospect of where such armament 
would end. It might lead this country, 
for any thing he knew, into as great an 
expense asthe American war. The right 
hon. gentleman had talked much of pre- 
serving the independence of Turkey ; but 
was not this a direct attack upon the in- 
dependence of Russia? Subjection and 
dependence were synonymous ; the object 
of this was, to place Russia in a state of 
subjection; to force her to give up what 
she possessed. Why did we not at once 
say she should not go to war at all; that 
in any future circumstances she should 
not possess herself of any power or 
territory, however small or insignificant ; 
and that on any such occasion, this House 
was to give a vote of confidence for an 
indefinite expense to subdue and humi- 
liate Russia P—He had never before 
heard it held forth, that the Turkish 
empire was ever considered as any Bde 
of the balance of power in Europe. They 
had nothing to do with European power ; 


* Mr. Burke here alludes to Mr. Pitt’s cons 
duct during the discussions in December 
1790, on the great question of the abatement 
of an impeachment by a dissolution of par- 
liament. See Vol, XXVIII. p. 1088, 
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considered themselves as wholly 
Asiatic. Where was the Turkish resi- 
dent at our court, the court of Prussia, 
or of Holland ? They despised and con- 
temned all christian princes, as infidels, 
and only wished to subdue and exterminate 
them and their people. What had these 
worse than savages to do with the powers 
ef Europe, but to spread war, destruction, 
and pestilence amongst them? The minis- 
ters and the policy which should give these 
people any weight in Europe, would de- 
serve all the bans and curses of posterity. 
All that was holy in religion, all that was 
moral and humane, demanded an abhor- 
rence of every thing which tended to ex- 
tend the power of that cruel and wasteful 
empire. Any christian power was to be 
preferred to these destructive savages. 
The right hon. gentleman might call this 
by the name of moderation ; but would it 
be deemed so by the world? Was it not 
aninsult to every other power ? Was it 
necessary, in order to preserve the ba- 
lance, that every state or power should 
continue exactly in the same state? or 
could that balance be affected by the loss 
of Ockzakow to the Turks? He said, 
that he had never heard of such modera- 
tion as the right hon. gentleman had set 
up: it was in his opinion a cruelty ; it was 
telling the Russians that they might have 
continued the war, and though aggressed, 
and of course entitled to revenge them- 
selves on the aggressors, yet that they 
must relinquish the conquests they should 
make, and be content to be put on their 
former fuoting. This might be considered 
as an inversion of the construction of the 
old diplomatic maxim, an wit possidetts. 
—He had heard, with horror, that the 
emperor had been obliged to give up to 
this abominable power, those charming 
countries which border upon the Danube, 
to devastation and pestilence. And were 
we going now to vote the blood and trea- 
sure of our countrymen to enforce a si- 
milar cruel and inhuman policy? To 
compare, as the right hon. tineadon had 
attemped to do, our proceedings to rescue 
Holland from the power of France, with 
the present measures of rescuing Turkey 
from the power of Russia, was futile and 
absurd. Holland might justly be consi- 
dered as necessary a part of this country 
as Kent. Had the French got possession 
of Holland, we should have had a friendly 
naval power upon the whole of that side of 
Europe, from the Nase of Norway to the 


Streights, to whom we could entrust our-. 
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selves with safety in time of danger. 
The whole of this centered in one little 
fortress, Ockzakow. Can it be said, that 
the balance of Europe could be destroyed 
by the Russians having possession of one 
little town, or of a whole territory? Was 
the balance of power destroyed by the 
late king of Prussia’s taking possession of 
all Silesia, and by his encroachments upon 
Poland ?—He said, he was old enough 
to remember the time, when the ambition 
of the king of Prussia was talked of in 
this country, with the same abhorrence 
and the same language, as the ambition of 
the empress was now talked of; yet it did 
not appear that any evil consequences had 
thence arisen to the balance of power. 
Nay, he would contend, that if there was 
any danger to the balance of power, or to 
the king of Prussia, from the aggrandise- 
ment of Russia, that it would be the best 
thing that could happen to the general 
tranquillity, and to that power, that she 
should extend her power and territory 
towards the South; and if she ever con- 
quered the Chersonese, it would take ten 
or fifteen years to settle that power, and 
arrange that new dominion. And after 
all, how was it possible that it would affect 
the balance of power in Europe? ‘* For 
my part,” said Mr. Burke, “ my way of 
reasoning may be considered as upon the 
old principle ; but I very much dislike 
this anti-crusade. Iam not for favouring 
such barbarians and oppressing christians, 
to the detriment of civilization and 
hindrance of human refinement. Why, 
are we to be alarmed at the Russians 
capture of atown? The cmpire of Turkey 
is not dismembered by that. We are in 
possession of Gibraltar, and yet Spain is 
not dismembered.” —The right hon. gen- | 
tleman had said, that having entered into 
an alliance with Holland and Prussia, it 
was necessary to render that alliance 
sufficient to adopt the mcasures proposed 
to the House. ‘The words “ enough” and 
‘‘ sufficient” were perhaps more difticult to 
define, than any in the English language. 
In this case there seemed to be insupcrable 
difficulties in detining them. It was con- 
sidered necessary at present to render 
the alliance suticient, that Ockzakow 
should be given up. At another period it 
might be considered necessary to render 
it sufficient, that Orsova, the key to the 
delightful province of Hungary, should 
be given up. And there was no knowing 
where this gradation might end. The 
king of Prussia having thought proper 
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to consider the Turks as useful to main-' last, there was no one ground stated why 


tain his power, we may unite with him 
in spending our bloo 
introduce them into Poland, and into the 
heart of Europe, with all the devastation 
and pestilence they might bring along 
with them. Russia was our natural ally, 
‘and the most useful ally we had, in a 
commercial sense. And we were to in- 


dulge the pride of the king of Prussia, to ' 


withdraw this ally from us, and hurt her 
feelings, and give her just resentment at 
our conduct, without the prospect of an 

advantage from such conduct.—He ad- 
verted to the alliance being a defensive 


alliance, including in it an offensive system. | 
_ the finest fleets that ever was seen in this 


He said, that such an alliance was treachery 
to the nation. In its present application 
he contended that it was unjust, unwise, 
and inhuman; and he hoped that every 
gentleman would consider what he would 
have to account for, by giving a vote for 
@ war under the present circumstances. 
—Mr. Burke concluded a very energetic 
and eloquent speech, by observing, that 
if these interferences were to take place at 
any time by the haughty and assuming 
ministers of any state, they ought to be 
in favour of freedom, and the cultivation 
of Christian fellowship, and not in espous- 
ing the cause of barbarians who had not 
the smallest regard for us in return. 

The question being put, that the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the question, Z 

The House divided : 


Tellers. 


| Mr. Steele- - - 

mens SMe Neville - - 

Lord North - - 

NOES | Me Grey - - - 

So it was resolved in the affirmative. 

After which the main question being put, 
the address was agreed to. 
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this country should go to war. They 
had been left perfectly in the dark ; they 
had been obliged to guess the reasons. 
He wished to know what alteration had 
taken place in our affairs, which made war 
necessary at the present moment. Not @ 
single reason had occurred to him which 
made it necessary for Great Britain 
to go to war with Russia now, 
which did not equally hold in 1787 
1788, 1789, and in 1790. If there had 


been any thing formidable in the empress 


of Russia, why did government three 
months ago disband one of the finest 
fleets that ever graced Spithead, one of 


country? He had not been able to find 
out one change in the situation of affairs 
to account for their now going to war. 
They had been told last Tuesday by @ 
noble secretary of state, that the war was 
a war of expediency; but, at the same 
time that they were told that it was a war 
of expediency, they had also been told 
by the learned lord on the woolsack, 
that they were bound by the faith of trea- 
ties to assist their ally in a matter in 
which he might be concerned. They had 
been told it was not by the spirit of the 
treaty alone they were to be guided. 
Whenever their ally was conceived to be 
in the smallest danger of being attacked, 
they were bound to assist him. This 
construction of a defensive alliance was 
a novel one. But at the time that it had 
been held by the learned lord, that they 
were bound by the faith of treaties to en- 
gage in this war, the same opinion had 
been held by a great authority in another 
pe so that it must be evident to all 

urope that a novel system had been 
adopted. If this was the true construc- 
tion of a defensive alliance, he should be 
glad to know what was an offensive alli- 
ance [His lordship moved, that the treaty 
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The order of the day being read, for the 


that as the interest of Prussia was but 


House to take into consideration the | very remotely connected with the objects 


Prussian Treaty, 

Earl Fitzwilliam rose and observed, 
that on all former occasions, where his 
majesty had sent a message to either 
House of paliament, relating to war, it 
had been usual to give a full, clear, and 
explicit statement of the causes that had 
induced his majesty to send such a mes- 
sage; but in the message that had been 
discussed by their lordships on Tuesday 


now in dispute between Russia and 
the Porte, it was difficult to conceive 
what ground they could have of alarm. 
Were they afraid that the empress should 
establish too extensive a footing in Po- 
land? But, with what propriety could 
they talk of such apprehensions when 
they had formerly been concerned in the 


* See Vol. XXVI, p. 1329. 
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partition of Poland, in which the empress 
came in for a share? The war, if it 
might be judged from. the circumstances 
of ite commencement, had originated from 
Turkey. The proof that that people 
were the aggressors, was, that they had 
been successful in almost every action, 
whilst the Russians seemed totally unpre- 
salvatioed any measure of hostility. The 
jans were desirous to obtain posses- 

sion of Moldavia, merely in order to give 
it up to the Turks. But was it not better 
that it should remain in the hands of a 
christian sovereign, than be subjected to 
the dominion of a Mahometan prince ? 
At any rate, was it proper, that attack 
should be anticipated and hostilities 
commenced, in order to avoid the 
necessity of being put upon a defence ? 
The possession which the empress had of 
the Black Sea, gave her advantages which 
enabled her not only to resist the attack 
of her enemies, but even defeat the effects 
of their success.— Recent experience had 
taught us what we were to ex- 


alread 
ae rom measures like the present.. 
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advantages had we derived from 
the boasted convention with Spain? The 
South Sea fisheries were abandoned by 
our agreement not to come except within 
a certain distance of the shore. The 
night of settlement, which belonged to all 
free nations upon the uninhabited coast 
of southern America, had been given up. 
A tem y increase of 900,000/. annu- 
ally in taxes had been mcurred; taxes 
which were raised by the oppression of 
the industrious poor, and had subjected 
the peasants in the country, not merely 
to the inconvenience and hardships of 
poverty, but to the distress and miseries 
of famine. In the present exhausted 
state of the country, would it be proper 
to send our armies to a distance in order 
to support Turkey against Russia? On 
former occasions, when his majesty had 
Mentioned the war between these two 
powers, he had talked of it, indeed, as an 
event calamitous to the parties, but in 
which neither the safety.nor dignity of 
his Crown was at all interested. Some 
contingency, then, must have surely oc- 
curred, in order, all at once, to induce 
this country to take so active a part. It 
was, perhaps, trusted, that the empress 
of Russia would not be able to oppose the 
united strength of this country. ut it 
was not recollected that, by the doctrine 
which had so lately been laid down in a 
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that the emperor of Germany, with all lis 
forces, might come to her assistance.— 
He had now shown that we were not 
bound by the engagements of treaty, nar 
could we be reduced by motives of ex- 
pene: to interfere in the war between 

urkey and Russia. On a former occa- 
sion, when the king of Sweden was inte~- 
rested, we had shown less forwardness 
and zeal with respect to our mediation. 
Never had a’ country, with such respect- 
able resources, made so contemptible a 
figure as we did in that transaction. 
That prince had been extricated from his 
difficulties, not by any support which he 
derived from us, but by his own | aoe 
heart. Was it now, from a sense of dis- 
appointment, that force was wished. to be 
employed? Were those terms, which 
could not be effected by mediation, to 
be extorted by arms? And was this 
mode of procedure consistent with the 
equity of a great nation? Thus it ap- 
peared that we were neither bound by the 
engagements of treaty, induced by mo- 
tives of expediency, or influenced by con- 
siderations of justice to interfere in the 
war between Turkey and Russia; he 
therefore meant, on each of these three 
heads to propose a motion, and that their 
Jordships might clearly see iis dirft, he 
would now read them: “1. That Great 
Britain hath not. become bound by et- 
ther the express or implied engagements 
of the treaty of defensive alliance with 
his Prussian majesty, or with the united 
provinces, to take hostile measures, in 
order to compel the empress of Russia to 
relinquish the advantages gained by her 
arms at Oczakow, in Tartary, and in Bes- 
sarabia, 2 That the progress of the 
Russian arms at Ockzakow, in Tartary, 
and in Bessarabia, is not an adequate or 
just cause for Great Britain to make war 
againt the empress of Russia. 3. That 
the refusal of conditions of peace proposed 
by a power offering mediation, is no just 
cause for hostile measures in support of 
the mediation so rejected.”—The first re- 
solution being moved, 

The Lord Chancellor said, the noble 
earl had represented what he had said on 
a former day, in a manner, which if the 
noble earl had been conscious of it, he was 
sure no personal interest in the course of 
the debate, nor the greatest interest, could 
have induced so honourable a mind to dg. 
The fact was, that hehad not atall declaim- 
ed on the equity of the treaty. To mark 


debate with respect to defensive treaties, | distinctly what he had said on that occe- 
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sion, hé had compared the measure to the 
interest, which any one nation might take 
in the condition of a friendly power, ei- 
ther in respect of a commercial or a poli- 
tical intercourse between them, or in the 
expectation of profit or emolument. He 
thought it was impossible to define defen- 
sive treatics in general. This was a hard- 
ship which he conceived the case by no 
means required. He did not mean to 
complain that the noble lord had brought 
forward the subject; but he did com- 
plain that the noble lord had so mis- 
stated what he had said on a former day. 
Lord Grenville begged leave shortly to 
go into the question itself. On a former 
day he had the honour ofmoving an hum- 
ble address to his majesty, thanking him 
for his communication, and assuring his 
majesty, that the House was ready to 
support him in bringing about the resto- 
ration of peace. He said, he knew no- 
thing to induce him to depart from that 
line that had been observed on former oc- 
casions. All that he had originally pro- 
posed to their lordships was, a motion of 
& general nature, and no particular ques- 
tions were entered into. Other noble 
lords had laid down their own proposi- 
tions, and had drawn such conclusions 
from them as they thought proper. After 
their lordships, by the vote of thanks to 
his majesty, had in some degree sanction- 
ed and approved of the measure, he beg- 
ged leave to ask, in the situation in which 
1¢ stood, whether it was wise or expcdient 
to anticipate negociation on the subject ? 
Their lordships would consider whether 
‘they meant to continue to give that con- 
fidence which had been ordinarily given 
to government on such matters. . It had 
been stated that a full and explicit ac- 
count had been given last year, for enter- 
ing into a war with Spain. It was for- 
merly understood that they had not come 
forward with the whole business. Some 
papers were not before the House. While 
negociation was pending, it was not the 
‘practice of the constitution, for parlia- 
ment to enter into a discussion on that 
‘negociation. He submitted to their lord- 
ships, that either they should continue 
‘their confidence as formerly, or withhold 
it, and take upon themselves the conduct 
of the executive government. If the two 
Houses of parliament took that power into 
‘their own hands, they must be responsible 
‘for the exercise of it. His lordship con- 
cluded with moving the previous ques- 
“tion. 
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The Earl of Derby said, that last year 
the reasons for going to war appeared to 
him so strong, that he did not much con- 
sider the difficulties to which it would - 
subject the country by imposing new bur- 
thens; but he thought the eyes of minis-— 
ters might have been opened a little from 
what then took place, and that they would 
have been extremely cautious of incurring 
any more expense by another war. If 
they were so totally blind, he hoped the 
House would be quick-sighted ; the coun- 
try expected it of them. The House 
ought to take off the veil which ministers 
had either ignorantly or designedly drawn 
over the face of affairs. It might be gra- 
tifying to the ambition of some men te 
fancy they were holding the balance, and 
standing forward as the arbiter of every 
contending power in Europe, to pull dowa 
one andtosetupanother. Hetrusted their 
lordships, in a matter of this consequence, 
would give a positive and dispassionate 
judgment before they embarked in a war 
that would inevitably bring along with it 
the most dangerous consequences. He 
did not mean to say that continental con- 
nexions were altogether ‘pernicious, but 
he could not help thinking that they were 
much too dearly purchased. We ought 
to remember that the pride of Spain was 
still offended, and that she only waited an 
opportunity to express her sense ofthe in- 
dignity which we had put upon her. We 
ought likewise to recollect our treatment 
of the Brabanters, from whom we had 
transferred our assistance to the emperor 
of Germany. There were no limits set to. 
the present business, nor could we know 
the lengthe to which we might be carried 
by our approbation. It required only a 
beginning; webecamethen bound to abide 
by the issue. Every shilling which we 
should now vote, was only an earnest of 


| future millions. The noble earl remarked 


the difficulty which we should have to en- 
counter in a war with the empress of Rus- 
sia. He reprobated the conduct of minis 
ters in interfering with the politics ofeve 

country. He deemed them entirely un 

for the elevated stations which they occu- 
pied. Had they pursued pacific measures, 
they might have saved the country from 
the difficulties in which it was now likely 
to be involved. It was true, his lordship 
said, that the executive power was distinct 
from the legislative. But had not they 
in their legislative capacity, the right and 
power of refusing the supplies necessary 
fora war? There was not a man out of 
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parliament who approved of a war in the 
present circumstances. He concluded 
with giving -his entire approbation of the 
resolutions. | 
. The Duke of Leeds said, that the noble 
lords had taken their own suppositions, 
aod drawn conclusions from them, as if 
they were really facts. They had talked, 
reasoned as if the nation was actually 
engaged in the progress of hestilities. He 
in his official capacity, would advise a war 
if it were necessary, but before such war 
should be determined upon, he should most 
certainly bring it forward as a subject of 
debate. At present, while the negocia- 
tion was pending, it would be improper to 
communicate any information which might 
affect its progress. The executive power 
could not subsist without a certain de- 
.gree of confidence ; whilst, at the same 
time, he considered ministers as responsi- 
ble for the exercise of that confidence. 
His grace spoke in very high terms of the 
empress of Russia, and conceived that the 
wind of that great princess was not ac- 
tuated by motives of resentment, but was 
prepared for a mediation on fair and rea- 
sonable terms. He begged leave to call 
to their attention what he was sure the 
would all recollect. He wished to spea 
with great personal esteem and regard of 
the noble lord who had been at the time 
at the head of administration. _ They all 
recollected sore years ago, during the 
American war how much the public mind 
was exasperated, and what a clamour was 
occasioned by his majesty’s ministers 
blending the legislative power with the 
executive. When measures purely of an 
executive nature were doubtful in the re- 
sult, ministers had come to parliament and 
obtained the sanction of both Houses, in 
order to throw the responsibility from 
their own shoulders upon parliament. His 
grace held it to be indispensably necessary 
that the legislative and executive powers 
should be kept distinct. He also held it 
to be indispensably necessary that the 
confidential servants of the crown should 
be responsible for the advice which the 
gave to his majesty. His grace conclud- 
ed with asserting, that there was not the 
least room to say that ministers had either 
bullied or had stooped to low adulation, 
and he would defy any noble lord to al- 
lege that the present servants of the 
crown had betrayed the trust of the 
crown. 
Lord Porchester said his majesty’s mi- 
kisters expected the confidence of the 
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House, without giving any account what- 
ever to their lordships of what they in- 
tended to do, or against what parties they 
were to arm, or on what occasion, or 
with whom they were to engage. They 
knew no one circumstance; and his ma- 
jesty’s ministers were constantly calling 
out for perfect confidence. He hoped he 
should hear some motion like that under 
consideration every day, and then he was 
sure the eyes of the public would soon be 
opened. They knew nothing of the pro- 
bable expense of the war. He would 
state, in a few words, the reasons that 
occurred to him, why the treaty did not 
call for any preparation for war on this 
occasion. We contended, that the con- 
struction that ought to be put on defen- 
sive treatics was not so extensive as had 
been maintained by several noble lords. 
They were not bound to watch over the 
interest of that power with whom the 
were in alliance, but they were to wait 
for the attack. When the attack was 
actually made on their ally, and not a 
moment sooner, were they bound, in con- 
sequence of their treaty, to assist him. 
But at present they were about to man a 
great fleet on the idea of some specula- 
tive danger, and without knowing whe- 
ther an attack would ever be made. He 
contended that, by the treaty, Great Bri- 
tain was bound only to furnish the king of 
Prussia with 16,000 men, or with money 
sufficient to raise that number of troops. 
They were not obliged to furnish him with 
a single ship. According to the present 
measure, their ally might call for the last 
drop of their blood, or the last shilling 
in their treasury. For these reasons, he 
thought it unnecessary for this country 
to go to war at the present moment. 

The Earl of Guilford* rose for the first 
time in that House. He prefaced his 
speech with saying, that he did not in- 
tend to have taken any part in the dis- 
cussion of the question before the House, 
had he not been called on by the parti- 
cular manner in which the noble duke al- 
luded to the conduct and measures of an 
administration in which he bore a consi- 
derable part, and was no doubt an un- 
worthy member. In the allusions made 
by the noble duke, his grace had paid 
many handsome compliments to him per- 
sonally, which he would be very happy 
that he had, though he much feared that 


. © Frederick, lord North. His father, the 
first earl, died on the 4th of August, 1790. 
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ke had not deserved; but certainly, as 
the noble duke had expressed such senti- 
ments of regard, friendship, and attach- 
ment, as he had honoured him with that 
night, he trusted he never would forget 
his esteem, or treat it with ingratitude. 
When the conduct of that administration 
was brought forward to their lordships, 
he was sorry it was not done as an exam- 
ple worthy of imitation, but, on the con- 
trary, as a beacon to be shunned and 
avoided as much as possible; and the cir- 
eumspect, cautious, and guarded silence 
of those now entrusted with the ma- 
Nagement of the executive power, was 
contrasted with the fair, candid, and 
manly openness and readiness to com- 
municate important information to par- 
lament, which had distinguished that 
administration in which he had been 
placed, and for which conduct he, it 
seemed, with many other noble lords in 
that House, were now to be arraigned by 
the present administration. As far as his 
memory served him (and, if he was 
wrong, he trusted some noble lord would 
put him right), the mmisters that were 
alluded to, thought it not only proper, 
but strictly their duty, upon every occa- 
sion of that important or serious nature 
which required the aid or advice of par- 
liament, to come down and communicate 
to parliament the real situation they were 
m, the causes of that situation, as far as 
they could be known and could be dis- 
closed with safety to the state, and then 
to form, by the assistance and advice of 
parliament, such a plan, for future ma- 
nagement, as seemed best adapted to the 
existing circumstances at the time, and 
moat likely to produce salutary and desi- 
rable effects. It had likewise been the 
practice of those with whom he had the 
honour to act, when they’ required any 
aid from the resources of the country, 
which they could alone get cojistitu- 
tionally by the means of an application to 

arliament, to lay before parliament every 
information that tended: to show upon 
what grounds, or for what purposes, they 
made the requisition, as far as such com- 
munication could be made, without en- 
dangering the country, or betraying the 
trust reposed in them by their sovereign, 
er revealing, what always ought to be in- 
violably concealed, the secrets of the 
state. It had been said, that this con- 
duct had occasioned great alarm and 
clamour in the country, and that minis- 
ters, in order to shield themselves from 
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the blame, and destructive co ences 
of their measures, had, upon all occe- 
sions, applied to parliament, and thereb 

involved parliament in the odium whi 

occasioned that clamour. Whatever cla- 
mour was at that time, he would assert, 
that a more idle, unfounded, or unjust 
clamour, never existed; and he appealed 
to that House, and could appeal to the 
country at large, whether that administra- 
tion had, upon any occasion, given the 
world the smallest grounds to form such 
an idea, as that they went to parliament 
merely to screen themselves from the 
consequences of their own conduct, by 
involving parliament, as having given as- 
sistance and advice to pursue measures 
that they themselves were afterwards 
afraid to acknowledge; a conduct that 
could not be too strongly reprobated, as 
it went to throw off all sort of responsi- 
bility from the official servants of the 
crown. Whatever confidence was due to 
the executive government (and to a cer- 
tain degree no man could be a greater 
advocate for confidence than he was), no- 
thing would persuade him that it ought 
to be carried to that blind, implicit, and 
unintelligible length, which seemed to be 
required now-a-days by those entrusted 
with the executive power in this country. 
On all matters of such serious importance, 
so momentous and interesting as the pte- 
sent busincss was to the country, he 
thought it became ministers to communi- 
cate to parliament such explanation as 
they surely might do without hazard. 
No honest minister ever would betray his 
sovereign, or expose the secrets of the 
cabinet; but at the same time, no honest 
minister would make a demand upon par- 
liament for their aid and advice, and lay 
claim to it, and the public purse, without 
assigning any one reason for that demand, 
further than the necessary confidence 
that is due to the servants of the 
crown: and if they did, there were 
very few periods at which it would 
avail them; and he sincerely hoped and 
trusted, that this was not the time when 
such an argument would be successful. 
When great and important plans were in 
agitation, great expense must be incur- 
red; to defray which, the resources of the 
country must be required; and the con- 
sent of the people, by their representatives 
in parliament, must be obtained, before 
these resources could be appropriated to 
the intended purposes. But on all such 
occasions, it was proper and just that the 
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country should -know that their rights 
were in eome degree or other invaded, 
that their commercial or political interests 
were either injured or endangered, or that 
the honour of the country been in- 
sulted; all or any of which causes were 
sufficient to justify the measures of the 
executive government, and to satisfy the 
country that their most material and sub- 
stantial interests were at stake; and that 
the conduct of administration was the 
necessary and proper consequence from 
the situation the country was in, and not 
the capricious and wilful acts of ministers, 
for some private end or wild project, the 
, or necessity of which existed 
only in their own minds, unknown, unex- 
plained, and undefinable to all the world 
besides— That the question of to-day 
was, m its nature, serious, momentous, 
and important, there could be but one 
opinion either in or out of that House. 
That the prospect of the country being 
plunged into a war, the consequences of 
which must be ruinous, and the termina- 
tion doubtful, was a circumstance worthy 
of solemn deliberation; and that there 
existed any necessity for this war, or that 
any advantage could possibly accrue from 
it, were circumstances of which we were 
as yet entirely in the dark: neither by his 
majesty’s message, nor by any information 
that ministers had yet given, or seemed 
disposed to give, could that House, far 
less the country, learn that their rights 
were in any peel ie invaded, that their 
commercial or political interests were at 
all exposed or endangered, or that the 
honour of the country had been any 
where, or any how, insulted. In this 
situation, therefore, from the profound and 
mexplicable silence observed by mini- 
sers, what had the country to think of 
their conduct ? And would it not be 
‘much better sense, and more to their 
honour, were ministers to come forward, 
with an open and manly firmness, to 
communicate to parliament some expla- 
nation, and assign some reasons for their 
conduct before they asked their assist- 
ance and approbation, or claimed their 
confidence ? which, he insisted, they 
misht safely do, without betraying any, 
trust, or exposing any secret that ought 
to be concealed; and unless they did 
this, he, for one, could not see any 
possible claim that they had either to 
confidence or approbation.—As to the 
motion made by the noble earl, and now 
befure their lordships, he appreved of it, 
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whatever success might attend it, and was 
happy that it had been made, because it 
had produced one very good and very 
great effect, and that was a clear, explicit, 
and umple declaration, from the highest 
authority, and from a quarter that he ever 
had, aad. should have, the highest respect 
and veneration for. He complimented 
the lord chancellor very highly, and dis- 
claimed every idea of flattery. The noble 
and learned lord had declared, that we 
had no foederous connexion with Prussia, 
which occasioned the present war; and 
that, on a bond fide construction of that 
treaty, which was now the subject of dis- 
cussion, there was nothing in the letter 
or spirit of that treaty, that could be con- 
strued into a cause for the present arma- 
ment ; and that it was merely a defensive 
treaty of alliance, and could be looked 
upon in no other light.—He said, it could 
scarce be argued, that Prussia had much 
to dread from the empress’s extendin 

her dominions to the frontiers of Polan 

when it was remembered, that the king 
of Prussia, whom he considered as one of 
the greatest, wisest, and best princes that 
ever lived, had himself been a party in 
settling and confirming the treaty of par- 
tition. With regard to what had been 
said by the noble duke, that we were not 
at war, but negociating, not being in the 
secret, he could not pretend to state to 
the House what were the terms offered 
by Russia to prevent a war; but the 
terms which were supposed to be offered, 
as far as they had been mentioned, ap- 
peared reasonable; and until they were 
contradicted from authority, they must 
be thought the real offers which the em- 
press had made; and he could not help 
thinking that, from the present aspect of 
affairs, we seemed to be arming, not for 
the purpose of obtaining and securing 
peace, but for certain conditions of peace, 
which conditions were dictated by the 
caprice and opinion of ministers only, and 
so different in their nature from the offers 
made, as to appear unreasonable to the 
court we were negociating with, and not 
likely to be agreed to.—He had heard it 
alleged without doors, that the empress 
was carrying on the war in order to secure 
to herself a large frontier; that by this 
she would easily pass into Poland, and 
would then affect the interest of the king 
of Prussia; and that therefore Great Bri- — 
tain, being his ally, was bound to prevent 
Russia from extending her conquests in 
that direction. Ifthe question was, whe- 
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ther there should be peace between Rus- 
sia and the Porte, the argument would be 
very different. But the probability was, 


that there would be peace between Russia ' 


and the Porte, although this country did 
not go to war: there would be peace on 
certain conditions: and ought this coun- 
to go to war merely for the purpose 
altering those conditions? It was but 
fair that the House and the country should 


be informed what offers had been made, : 


because it was the avowed interest of this 
country to preserve peace in Europe. If 
those offers were no ways detrimental to 
the commercial and political interests of 


the country, or no ways derogatory to 


the honour of the nation, certainly they 
ought to be agreed to. If an opposite 
conduct was followed by ministers, the 
country must be at a loss to account for 
the motive of this war. Resentment for 
past injuries had been hinted at; but no 
man could argue that resentment was a 
proper motive for any country to go to 
war. In his mind, it was one of the worst 
and most unjust of all causes, even for an 
armament like the present; which, till 
farther explanation was given, he would 
consider as prepared merely to enforce 
eertain conditions of peace, or provoke 
an unjust war, upon no other grounds but 
a blind confidence in ministers, and a bare 
statement from them, that they thought 
their own measures expedient.—He said, 
that if these conditions were to be ob- 
tained at the expense of twenty millions, 
er ten millions, or even five millions, he 
would ask ministers, after they had wrested 
Oczakow from the empress, what the 
value of it was to this country, or what 
return the country would receive for that 
expenditure? His lordship then stated 
the opinion of one of the greatest men, 
and ablest generals (marshal Keith), he 
had ever known; a countryman of our own, 
who had long been in the Russian army, 
and afterwards had gone into the Prus- 
#ian service: that great man had told the 
king of Prussia, when the king had pro- 
jected a plan of penetrating through Li- 
vonia to the Russian dominions, that such 
a scheme would require a very numerous 
and a well disciplined army, under the 
command of the greatest and wisest ge- 
neral, before it could be rendered suc- 
cessful, or even practicable ; and that, on 
the other hand, a very small detachment 
ef an army could successfully impede his 
progress, if the attempt was made. With 

tliis opinion before our eyes, what could 
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we mean to do? Was it our intention to 
embark in such a design? or were we te 
endeavour to penetrate to Petersburgh, 
according to the plan which Charles 
12th, one of the greatest and boldest 


' military geniuses of his time, had adopted ? 


—As to the resources of this country, 
he was not one of those who thought 
that they were exhausted, and that the 
finances of the country were in a deplor- 
able situation; he thought the fact was 
otherwise, and that the national debt was 
not so great a burthen, or fell so oppres- 
sive, as had been stated. He, however, 
thought, that it was proper to have in 
view the true length to which it might 
with safety be extended, before any ad- 
ditional burthens were imposed, or money 
drained from the country, without solid 
and substantial grounds, He knew ke 


differed in opinion from many noble lords, 


with whom he wished, on all occasions, 
to concur, with respect to the present 
state of this country. He thought it was 
rich and flourishing. It was rich in po- 
pulation, in wealth, and in revenue. But 
they’ had not a guinea to throw away fer 
Oczakow.—He really thought it neces- 


_ sary, however, to press for some explana- 


tion upon the cause of the war, that the 
country might know what great advantage 
to their commerce, manufactures, or re- 
venues, and what other benefits were likely 
to accrue to us from a pind carried en 
with Calmuc Tartary. Although, per- 
haps, he should have very little nie 
with the management of this war, he 
owned he had some degree of curiosity to 
know the event of it. As to our fleet, no 
man within or without that House, had a 
higher opinion of the bravery of oar 
officers, or the courage of our seamen - 
than he had; but he would venture to 
assert, or, if he were more given to mo- 
dern fashions, he would even bet, that 
whenever we chose to send our fleets inte 
the Baltic, or to the Black Sea, they 
would meet with no enemy whatever, 
unless enemies which were always to be 
found in those seas, the wind, the shoals, 
and the rocks; violent enemies to be sure; 
but when added to the expense and taxa- 
tion that must ensue at home, were ull, he 
believed, that we could meet with.—His 
lordship concluded, by urging ministers 
to explain the cause of quarrel, and the 
offers of accommodation that have been 
made by the empress, as far as such ex- 
planation could be safely given, before 
they were entitled, or could fairly, openly 
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aod candidly claim the approbation and 
confidence of parliament. ‘The whole of 
the noble earl’s speech was accurate, clear, 
interesting, and eloquent; and from the 
hte attention with which it was 
istened to, it seemed to have great effect 
upon the House. 

The Earl of Hardwicke thought their 
lordships had no right to say that they 
were surprised, or even that the present 
subject was new to them ; for his majesty, 
in his speech at the opening of the ses- 
sion, bad announced the fact that his me- 
diation had not succeeded in bringing 
about a peace; and after this a larger 
marine establishment than usual was 
voted. He approved of what ministers 
had done, and should think them wrong, 
in the present stage of the business, to 
disclose any thing more than they had 
done in the m e. 

Viscount Stormont said, that at so late 
an hour, he should not intrude long on 
their lordships’ patience; indeed, after a 
speech of such unanswerable reasoning, 
of so much information and eloquence, as 
the one they had just heard from his noble 
frend (the earl of Guildford), nothing 
that he to say could be of much con- 
sequence. After the debate both of this 
and a former evening, it must be evident 
that ministers forsook every ground which 
the usage of the constitution had estab- 
lished, and in a dictatorial tone, delivered 
out this alarming measure, as a matter to 
which parliament was blindly to accede, 
but which they had no nght to investi- 

e. They demanded confidence as men 

d a right; and threw themselves, 
not On reason, not on argument, but on 
responsibility. ‘“ We are,” say they, 
“responsible for this measure; we are 
resolved on it: we want not your advice: 
we call only for your acquiescence.” 
This was certainly not a tone to which 
parliament had been accustomed, nor that 
which was becoming at any time, or in 
anycase. The noble duke (Leeds) whose 
manners in private life were so polished, 
had not, in his public capacity, sent a 

to her imperial majesty remark- 
able moderation. He would under- 
take to say, that no precedent could be 
found for it in the office which he held. 
Unprovoked, unattacked, we chose to in- 
terfere in a eid in ee she was not the 
aggressor, and, with a peremptory voice, 
demanded, that she should at retain any 
ene of the places which she had conquer- 
ed, as am indemnification for the expense. 
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This war (of which he was too much 
afraid we were the original authors; for 
ministers had not attempted to contradict 
the rumour that British councils had ex-: 
cited the Turks to attack Russia) was now 
to be put a stop to by this peremptory man- 
date. It was as unwise as it was likely te 
be calamitous. It was a new situation; for 
we never had a fleet in the Baltic, with- 
out at the same time possessing a friend 
there ; and such a message was never sent 
to any foreign power. If, therefore, mi- 
nisters were determined to stand on their 
responsibility, he must warn them of the 
extent of their pledge; for the day of ac- 
count must come, and he foresaw it would 
be a day of severe reckoning.—His ma- 
jesty’s speech from the throne had bees 
repeatedly referred to, as intimating that 
his majesty had thought it necessary to- 
employ the weight and influence of this 
country in contributing to the general 
tranquillity. The speech undoubtedly 
contained that intimation ; but no person 
understood that by the sis Dearie he 
had quoted, was meant the hostile inter- 
ference of this.country. If so, serious, 
indeed, would be the circumstance, and 
highly censurable those ministers, who 
had put words into his majesty’s speech, 
ostensibly bearing one construction 
while they were intended to cover ano- 
ther, and that a very different one. The 
noble duke thought that the empress 
would acquiesce on moderate terms, 
merely because Great Britain thought 
the terms moderate. He reminded the 
House, that, in a former debate he had 
said, that the empress affected the cha- 
racter of our queen Elizabeth. He fear- 
ed, therefore, that she would be apt to 
make in prose, the same sort of answer 
that our queen had given in verse to the 
Russian ambassador, on his delivery of a 
sda ea which she disapproved. His 
ordship laid great stress upon the mo- 
ment which our ministers had chosen te 
adopt the measure of an hostile interfe- 
rence in Europe, viz. at the very moment 
when their infamous Indian treaty was 
just announced, and all this they did 
against Russia, who, it seemed, was not 
just then to be called our natural ally, 
but the recovery of whose frindship was 
at least well worth cultivating. The late 
Mr. Pitt had been called upon ina former 
war, by Prussia, to send a fleet into the 
Baltic, and the demand was repeatedly 
and earnestly made by the court of Berlin; 
but Mr. Pitt never would consent to a 
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rupture with Russia, nor put the extinc- 
tion of the remains of friendship between 
the courts of London and Petersburgh to 
the hazard, by complying with the requi- 
sition. At that time we might have ven- 
tured upon the measure much more safely 
than we could at present. All our facto- 
ries in Russia were then protected by a 
subsisting treaty of commerce ; whereas 
all our protection now rested solely on 
the empress’s magnanimity. On that 
magnanimity he relied ; but at the same 
time he hoped his majesty’s ministers had 
iven secret notice to our factories of the 
ger that awaited them. Notwith- 
standing the late Mr. Pitt's refusal to 
send a fleet to the Baltic on a former, 
and surely a far more justifiable occasion, 
we were going to send one now to prevent 
the irreparable injury to the king of 
Prussia, resulting from the empress being 
permitted to keep possession of Oczakow! 
So that the only thing they were to con- 
tend for was, a little desert spot, through 
which Russia might with the greater fa. 
eility annoy Prussia. Without doors, he 
had heard of compassion for the poor 
Turks ; whereas it ought never to be for- 
gotten, that, in the war between the Porte 
and Russia, the Turks had been the open 
unqualified aggressor; and his lordship 
declared, that he went all alon upon the 
supposition that we were not the instiga- 
tors of the Turks to go to war. If we 
had instigated them to attack Russia, let 
ministers avow it, as the only compensa- 
tion they could make to their country; 
and they would then be open not only to 
the censure of the public at present, but 
to their condemnation as long as sense 
and judgment should exist In conclu- 
sion, he wished that we might not squan- 
der our treasures and our blood, or sa- 
crifice our honour, by a war with Russia 
on 50 shallow a pretence; because if we 
did, he was persuaded the effects would 
be seriously felt by this country for ages, 
let the immediate effects be what they 
would. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that it 
must be unwise to enter before hand into 
the discussion of any matter stated to be 
m negociation, and therefore he should 
decline giving any opinion upon the sub- 
ject. In reply to what a noble earl near 
him had suggested, from an opinion that 
he had in a former debate discussed the 
merits of the Prussian treaty, he could 
only say that he had made no such dis- 
cussion. With regard to the construction 
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put upon defensive treaties, he saw no 
reason so strictly to interpret them, as to 
lay it down that the parties were to wait 
for an attack before they took any mea- 
sures for their defence ; and he would ask 
if the present king of Prussia was to have 
it recommended to him to be perfect] 
passive till the sword was actually in his 
bosom ? 

The House then divided on the pre- 
vious question: Contents, 32; Proxies, 
2—34. Not-contents, 82; Proxies, 12 
—94. Majority, 60. ‘The two other reso- 
lutions were put and negatived. 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Fowke’s 
Petition.) April 4. Mr. Burke said, 
that probably the House would be sur- 
prised not to discover, when he informed 
them that he must beg leave to present a 
paper to them concerning an East India. 
subject, that, strange to tell, it was not an 
impeachment, but, what was still more 
strange, a petition from a person who had 
been long in the service of the East India 
company, and yet was miserably poor. 
It was the petition of Joseph Fowke, who 
held, during 56 years, an employment 
under the company in India, which, added 
to the length of his father’s services, 
made up no less than 106 years, and at 
the age of 72 years, he found himself in 
great indigence. According to a resulu- 
tion entered into some years ago by the 
court of directors, it had been formally 
signified to the company’s servants in In- 
dia, that if any of them, after a certain 
period of services in India, should desire 
to return home, they might be permitted 
to do so, and in case, upon oath made of 
the fortunes they returned with, it should 
appear that they were not worth 10,0002, 
the company agreed to make their income 
up according to the rate of 400/. as an 
annuity. Mr. Fowke, by the permission 
of lord Cornwallis, had returned home 
from his station of senior private merchant, 
about fourteen months since: he had made 
the requisite oath as to his fortune, and 
sworn, so far from being in possession of 
10,000/., his circumstances were so strait- 
ened, that he had not much more than 
401, a year to live upon. His case had 
been regularly laid before the court of di- 
rectors, who Pad. nevertheless, refused to 
grant him any relief; but had intimated 
to him that he had their permission to re- 
turn by the first of the company’s ships, 
and resume his station in India. Now, it. 
was very natural for a man, at the age of 
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with frivolous petitions, should they en- 
courage the presentation of such as might 
be offered by the complaining part of the 
at as 's servants. 

r. Burke remarked that the hon. gen- 
tleman had taken a curious ground of de- 
fence for the court of directors, and very 
well accounted for unaccountable things, 
and assigned the best of all possible rea- 
sons for saying nothing, namely, because 
he had nothing to say. What had been 
the hon. gentleman’s argument against 
entertaining petitions complaining of griey- 
ances, but that the countenancing one 
statement of a grievance would occasion 
the introduction of others. Could there 
be a better argument to encourage the 
House to countenance petitions of that 
nature, than the broadly stating, that if 
they listened to one complaint of a griev- 
ance, they would be called on to listen to 
others that would not otherwise have been 
brought forward? In arguing that Mr. 
Fowke, though péor Inmself, had a 
wealthy son, who made him a liberal pro- 
vision, the hon. member had completely 
opened the policy of the East India come 
pany and their board of directors. Sf 
brothers were affectionate, parents tender, 
children pious, and friends kind, the con 
pany were to do nothing: they looked 

on themselves as absolved form all 
pledge of their public faith, and free from 
every engagement. 

The motion was agreed to, and a come 
mittee appointed. . 


72, to wish to remain in his native country, 
and await that personal infirmity which 
had since actually befallenhim. Palsied, 
therefore, as Mr. Fowke was, and not 
having any reasonable expectation of a 
long remainder of life, it was not to be 
wondered at, that in his 74th year, he 
should not be willing to undertake another 
voy to India, in order to begin the 
world again; and, upon these grounds, 
the petitioner came to the House for some 
relief under such circumstances of distress 
and misfortune in the first instance, and 
ultimately of oppression and injustice. 
Mr. Burke added, that he knew not how 
the House could regularly take cogniz- 
ance of the grievance alleged in the peti- 
tion, but if they had the power, sure he 
was, that it was their bounden daty to 
protect every Pe employed under the 
government of the country, whether by 
direct commission, or through the medium 
of the appointment of the East India 
company. The company might possibly 
have good reasons to allege in justification 
of their conduct; and therefore, in order 
that the truth of the case might be ascer- 
tained, and substantial justice be done to 
all parties, after the petition had been 
brought up and read, he should move that 
it be referred to a committee, to mquire 
and report to the House. 

The petition having been presented and 


Alderman Le Mesurier said, that not 
being in the direction at the time when 
the case of the petitioner was under the 
consideration of the directors, he could 
only speak upon the subject from the in- 
formation of others ; but from what he had 
heard, he believed his brother directors 
could assign the most justifiable reasons 
for their conduct. He thought it right, 
however, to state that Mr. Fowke was not 
ina situation of pressing distress; if he 
had not a fortune himeelf, bis son was in 
an affluent situation, and he understood 
that, much to his credit, he made his fa- 
ther a very liberal allowance. He men- 
tioned this merely to let the House feel 
that the case of Mr. Fowke was not so 
far pitiable as that he ought to be consi- 
dered as a person in a situation of pinch- 
ing penury. Undoubtedly what he had 
stated, did not alter the justice of the 
case. As it appeared to be the general 
inclination of the House, that the petition 
should be referred to a committee, he had 
not, for one, the smalleat objections The 
House would have their table coveres 

(VOL. AXIX. j 


Debate in the Commons on the Corr Res 
gulation Bill.} ‘The House went into a 
committee on this bill. When they came 
to that part of the table which enacts, 
That the ports shall be opened for the iny 
portation of foreign corn, when the price 
of British corn shall amount to 48s. 

Mr. Powys objected to the admission of 
foreign wheat, until the produce of this 
country should be at the average price . 
of 52s. instead of 48s. The present bill 
was founded unfortunately upon the cora 
bill of 1773, which repealed the corn laws 
that had existed for upwards of acentury 
before, and under which old laws the 
trade had flourished ; but since the repeal 
of them by the act of 1773, the principle 
‘of which was followed in the present bill, 
that trade had been destroyed, and we 
were now become acorn-importing, instead 
of a corn-exporting country. He would 
take the sense of the committee for the 
a of the higher price, 

(i 
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Mr. Ryder ascribed the increase of im- 
portation to the increase of wealth, of po- 
ae ah of luxury, of horses, and of 

istilleries. He contended, that the 
fais by which British corn was proposed, 
‘by the table, to be protected, ould not 
“operate to the discouragement of agricul- 
-ture. He observed, that all the produc- 
‘tions of the earth had increased in price 
in proportion with that of wheat, and that 
‘a farther increase would not operate to 
the benefit of the landholder, since it 
‘would ultimately tend to raise the wages 
‘of manufacturers and labourers, which 
would be severely felt by the landholder, 
and operate injuriously to our commerce, 
by raising the price of our manufactures 
in foreign markets. The bill was calcu- 
lated to prevent an artificial scarcity, and 
‘to keep the price of wheat at a price nei- 
ther too low for the grower, nor too high 
for the consumer. 

Lord Carysfort said, he considered the 
-cheapest possible mode of procuring corn 
‘for the consumption of the country, to be 
‘by making the importation and exporta- 
tion free. Such, however, was not the 
object of the present bill: its object was 
-to secure, for the people, corn, not at the 
lowest possible price, but at such a mo- 
derate price, as might ensure the growth 
of the country to be adequate to its con- 
sumption; the whole of which object was 
hazarded by fixing too low a price for the 
smportation of corn, which could not fail to 
discourage the tillage of this country, and 
render us dependant on other countries 
for support. He was, therefore, for rais- 
ing the price to 52s. 

Mr. Pelham argued against the table. 
He said, the principal object of the House 
ought to be the supplying the country 
with corn of its own growth, which could 
not be effected, situated as England was 
‘situated, unless the growing of corn was 


forced by bounties, or by an admission of 


export when the prices should be higher 
than proposed by the bill. The poor-rates 
and the tythes fell so heavily upon the 
farmers, that their profits were too incon- 
siderable to enable them to withstand the 
losses occasioned by casualties. He 
should therefore give his vote for the in- 
erease of price to 52s. 

Mr. Pulteney said, a free trade would 
be too great a venture, since the House 


ought not to risk the existence of the , 


theory, however plausi- 


pope upon. ay 
le. He was for increasing the price, as. 


proposed by the hon. gentleman, in order 
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to prevent the farmer from being crushed ; 
contending, from conviction, that if the 
farmers were suffered to be crushed, ‘the 
poor would be crushed also. 

Mr. Bastard asserted that 48s. a quar- 
ter was not more than a saving price to 
the farmer ; and as, by the present bill, 
they never could expect to obtain more, 
if it should pass, though they might pos- 
sibly get considerably less, he was con- 
vinced it would destroy the growing of 
corn, and that farmers would turn their 
tillage into pasture ; to prevent which cir- 
cumstance, he should give his vote for 
52s. 

Mr. Powys produced acalculation which 
would prove that a farmer could not gain 
upon 48s. the quarter; since admitting 
that he gave only 20s. rent for an acre, his 
tillage, and other expenses would amount 
to 6/. 3s. 5d.; to repay, which, calculating 
that anacre would produce three quar- 
ters, at the highest price in the bill, viz. 
48s. the farmer would have to defray 
these expenscs of'7/.3s. 5d. out of no more 
than 7/. 4s. 

Lord Sheffeldcontended that, if foreign 
corn was admitted to be imported when 
the price was at 48s. every encouragement 
would be taken away from tillage. He 
made some observations on the advan- 
tages which America and Ireland 
would possess over this country in the 
growth of their corn, and showed the 
strong necessity that would arise to guard 
against the operation which their mports 
might have upon our agriculture; but ne- 
cessary, as it would be, to guard against 
them, it would speedily be doubly neces- 
sary to guard against the advantages 
France would have over us in the grow- 
ing of her corn, unfettered by tithes and 
absurd corn laws. The advantages of 
other countries would soon put a period 
to our tillage, unless we had protecting 
as and 52s. he conceived to be the 

owest that ought tobe granted. 

Mr. Forsaid, he had paid much attention 
tothe arguments used that night, and had 
in his recollection the arguments that 
were used in former times upon the same 
subject: and he could not avoid saying, 
that the question seemed to stand between 
authority and argument, by the manner 
in which it had been treated by some 
friends to the bill. On the side of autho- 
rity, much had been claimed, without 
any pretensions either to particular know- 
fede or experience on the subject; and 
on the side of argument, there could be 
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but one epinion in the committee. He 
was led to form his opinion, in a great 
measure, from what had fallen from those 
gentlemen who might be supposed most 
conversant with the nature and effects of 
acorn bill. These gentlemen had stated, 
that whatever encouraged the importation 
of corn, was against agriculture; and an 
attempt had been made to answer that, by 
saying, that the increase of importation 
for a considerable time back, was not 
owing to any decrease of growth, but to 
the additional population and flourishing 
state of the country. Now he, for one, 
should be !very happy if this were really 
the case: but he would not readily be- 
lieve that it was so, until some reasonable 
ground was offered by those who brought 
forward that position, to convince the 
committee that it was a true one, which, 
howtver, had not yet been done, but on 
the contrary, it had been stated by very 
good judges, that farmers, under the corn 
laws, as they stood in Charles 2nd or 
king William's time, and even since, till 
the year 1773, had an advantage by, and 
always preferred, having their farms ara- 
ble, rather than in pasture, while importa- 
tions from other countries were discourag- 
ed, and vice versa, in proportion; so that 
we had the experience of more than a 
century past opposed to an experiment of 
eighteen years. Mr. Fox contended, 
though he owned farming was a trade 
that he could not be supposed to be Mat 
«ell acquainted with that it was one whic 
of all others, the country was most inter- 
ested in supporting, and therefore the 
bill was deserving of every attention that 
could be given to it. Some gentlemen 
had pretended to have a great regard for 
the poor, and a fear that allowing the 
corm to get so high as 52s. would be hard 
upon them. He, however, was of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and argued, that such 
measures as were beneficial to the farmer, 
never would be against the interest of the 
poor. The difference between plenty and 
scarcity was simply this, in his mind, and 
depended more upon the elements and 
climate than any other cause. If a far- 
mer had a good crop, he sold it at a low 
oe one year; and having a bad crop, 
sold at a high price another year. 
Stull, if you prevent importation, the scar- 
city, or superabundance of crop, will not 
be detrimental to the farmer: but if, in a 
plentiful season, the farmer must sell low 
and when severitycomes, though not toany, 


alarming degree, you will not allow him 
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to sell at a high price, but encourage im- 
portation, certainly you are treating him 
unfairly and unjustly. The only security. 
to the poor must arise from encouraging 
the tillage of the country, and that was. 
alone to be done by granting bounties, or. 
high protecting prices, which would ope-. 
rate as bounties. Mr. Fox said the coun-, 
try was opp by tithes, the collec-. 
tion of which was harsh and injurious ; and 
he anxiously wished that some gentle-. 
men in that House would attempt to re- 
lieve the country from that discourage- 
ment to every agricultural improvement.. 
Upon the whole he was of opinion, that 
it was against the interests of agriculture 
to allow importation at so low a price: 
as 48s., and should vote for the higher. 
sum. 

Mr. Pitt argued ably for the table, be- 
ing convinced that the system upon which 
it went, fixed the price high enough for 
the encouragement of tillage, and at the 
same time guarded against any serious in- 
convenience to the consumer. | : 

Thecommittee divided upon the amend- 
ment: Yeas, 59; Noes, 53. 


Motion for a Committee on the Public 
Income and Expenditure.} April8. Mr, 
Pit said, he rose to move for a select 
committee to inquire into the state of the 
public income and expenditure. He 
should propose that this committee be 
appointed in the same manner as other 
committees of the same nature had been 
appointed on former occasions, namely, 
by ballot. He then moved, “ That the 
several accounts and other papers pre- 
sented to the House in this session of 
parliament, relating to the Public Income 
and Expenditure, be referred to the con- 
sideration of a select committee ; and that 
the said committee be directed to examine 
and state the same, and to report to the 
House what hasbeen the whole amount of 
the public income and expenditure du- 
ring the last five years, and what may be 
expected to be the annual amount thereof 
in future, and also what alteration has 
taken place in the amount of the 
public debt since the 5th day of January 
1786.” 

Mr. For did not by any means rise to 
oppose the motion. Many endeavours 
he said, had been made to persuade the 
country that, during the last five years, 
the national debt had been considerably 
diminished. He did not pretend from 
any investigation of his own, to be able tg 
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speak with certainty on the subject. He 
had no opportunity of knowing whether 
the assertions were true or false. He had 
however had more opportunity of examin- 
ing into the state of the public revenue 
and expenditure, between Jan. 1, 1786 and 
Jan. 1, 1789; and hehadno difficulty in say- 
ing, that, during the above period, the pub- 
lic expenditure did exceed not only the 
regular income, but all income in every 
shape. ll accounts of this kind were 
naturally involved in intricacy, and it was 
proper that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to examine them. But it was very 
inaterial for that House to consider what 
sort of a committee should be appointed, 
and in what manner. He remembered a 
committee of a similar nature, formerly 
appointed by the right hon. gentleman, 
which gave much afenes e did not 
mean to find fault with the individuals, but 
the names that composed that committee 

ve every impartial man dissatisfaction. 

hen a minister pretended to wish for a 
committee to be appointed to give full 
and correct account of the public finances 
that committee ought not to consist, as 
the former did, of a number of the minis- 
ter's friends, and of persons notoriously 
his warmest partizans, headed by one of 
his colleagues ; it being naturally so much 
m the power of a committee, in stating 
subjects of such great intricacy and mag- 
nitude to make a favourable or unfavoutr- 
able report, just as they thought proper. 
Mr. Fox declared, he would prefer any 
other mode of electing & committee to 
that of an election by ballot. If the com- 
mittee were to be appointed openly in 
the House, he should then have an op- 
portunity of taking the sense of the House 
on the names that might be proposed. 
No man would deny, that among those 
who sat on his side of the House, and who 
professed themselves to be no friends to 
the right hon. gentleman’s administration, 
there were several who were every way 
adequate to the investigation of a subject 
of that nature. Ifthe right hon. gentle- 
man were to move names openly in the 
House, Mr. Fox said, it would be compe- 
tent for him also to propose names. But, 
if the committee was appointed by ballot, 
this could not be done. The last com- 
mittee, however respectable they were in- 
Aividually, were no sooner appointed, than 
every impartial man expressed his dissatis- 
faction. He didnot oppose the appointment 
of a select committee, his objection was, 
$9 its being appointed by ballot. 
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Mr. Pitt said, that whenever the in» 
quiry was made, and the matter rightly 
understood, it would be found, that dur- 
ing the years 1786, and 1789, the publie 
revenue had excceded the expenditure, 
As to the mode of appointing the com- 
mittee, he did not think it liable to the 
imputation which had been cast upon it, 
Was it to be supposed, for g moment, 
that members in giving in their lists by 
ballot, would not act as fairly as they 
would do if any other mode of” proceed- 
ing were adopted? He believed they 
would, and therefore he should certainly 
persist in moving, that the committee be 
a deo by ballot. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had spoken with much personal 
civility of the last committee, but had ob- 
served, that they had given great dissatis- 
faction to every impartial man. Mr. Pitt 
declared, he could not conceive how dis- 
satisfaction could have arisen in the 
breast of any man against that commit 
tee, and he firmly believed that no dissa- 
tisfaction had existed. The committee 
must report the facts, and the vouchers 
on which they proceeded to ground theix 
opinion, They were, therefore, liable to 
detection, if they did not report fairly, 
For his part, it was his sincere wish that, 
for the purpose of obtaining an useful, in- 
telligent and distinct report, the members 
should be selected from both sides of the 
House. 

Mr. Fox was glad that they were not 
to have such a committee as the last ; but 
he still thought the better way of choos- 
ing the committee would be by the House 
acting openly, rather than in a concealed 
manner, by means ofa ballot; for every 
one knew perfectly well how those sorts 
of ballots were managed. 

The motion was agreed to. It was r@& 
solved that the number of the committee 
should be nine, and that it should be 
chosen by ballot. 


Debate in the Commons on the Quebes 
Government Bill.] The order of the day 
being read, for taking the report of the 
Quebec Government Bill into farther 
consideration, Mr. Hussey presented & 
iguana from several merchants, ware- 

ousemen, and manufacturers, concerned 
in the trade to Quebec, praying that the 
bill might not pass into a law, inasmuch, 
as after having duly weighed the conse- 
quences of it, they conceived it would be 
attended with great injury to the said 
province, and particularly to the trade 
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and commerce of the petitioners. It was 
ordered to lie on the table. The Speaker 
shen put the question, “ That this report 
be now taken into farther consideration.” 
Mr. Hussey moved, * That the bill be 
Precommitted.” He made that motion, 
because he thought there were many ob- 
jections to various parts of the bill. 
_ Mr. Fox seconded the motion. He ob- 
served, that the bill contained a great va- 
riety of clauses, all of them of the utmost 
importance, not only to the country to 
which the ereaeerrae referred, but also 
to Great Britain. He hoped that in pro- 
mulgating the scheme of a new eonstitu- 
tion for the province of Quebec, the House 
would keep in their view those enlighten- 
ed principles of freedom, which had al- 
ready made a rapid progress over a consi- 
derable portion of the globe, and were 
becoming every day more and more uni- 
versal. As the love of liberty was gain- 
ing ground in consequence of the diffu- 
sion of literature and knowledge through 
the world, he thought that a constitution 
should be formed for Canada as consistent 
as possible with the principles of freedom. 
This bill, in his opinion, would not esta- 
blish such a government, and that was 
his chief reason for opposing it. The bill 
oposed to give two houses of assembly 
in the two provinces, one to each of them, 
and thus far it met with his approbation: 
but the number of persons of whom these 
assemblies were to consist, deserved par- 
ticular attention. Although it might be 
perfeetly true, that a country, three or 
four times as large as Great Britain, ought 
to have representatives three or four times 
as numerous, yet it was not fit to sav, 
that a small country should have an as- 
sembly proportionably small. The great 
object in the institution of all ae as- 
semblies was, that the people should be 
fully and freely represented; and that 
the representative body should have all 
the virtues and the vices incidental to such 
assemblies. But when they made an as- 
sembly to consist of sixteen or thirty per- 
sons, they seemed to him to give a free 
constitution in appearance, when, in fact, 
they withheld it. In Great Britam, we 
had a septennial bill; but the goodness 
of it had been considered doubtful, at 
least, even by many of those who took a 
lead in the present bill. The right hon. 
the chancellor of the exchequer had him- 
self aps Ag a vote for the repeal of that 
act. e did not now mean to discuss its 
merits, but a main ground on which it 
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had been thought defensible was, that a 
general election in this coumtry was at- 
tended with a variety of inconveniences. 
That general elections in Great Britain 
were attended with several inconveniences 
could not be doubted; but when they 
game to a country so different in all cir- 
cumstances as Canada, and where elec- 
tiens, for many years at least, were not 
likely to be attended with the conse- 

uences which they dreaded, why they 
should make such assemblies not annual 
or triennial, but septennial, was beyond 
his comprehension. A septennial bill did 
not apply to many of the most respectable 
persons in that country; they might be 
persons engaged in trade, and if chosen 
representatives for seven years, they might 
not be in a situation to attend during all 
that period ; their affairs might call them 
to England, or many other circumstances 
might arise, effectually to prevent them 
from attending the service of their coun- 
try, But although it might be inconve- 
nient for such persons to attend such as- 
sembly for the term of seven years, they 
might be able to give their attendance for 
one, or even for three years, without any 
danger or inconvenience to their commera 
cial concerns. By a septennial bill, the 
country of Canada might be deprived of 
many of the few representatives that 
were allowed by the bill. If it should be 
said, that this objection applied to Great 
Britain, he completely denied it; because, 
although there were persons engaged in 
trade in the British one of Commons, 
and many of them very worthy members, 
yet they were comparatively few; and 
therefore he should think that, from the 
situation of Canada, annual or triennial 
parliaments would be much preferable to 
septennial. Of the qualification of elec- 
tors he felt it impossible to approve. In 
Say ei a frechold of forty aillings was 
sufficient ; five pounds were necessary in 
Canada. Perhaps it might be said, that 
when this was fairly considered, it 
would make no material difference; and 
this he suspected to be the case; but 
granting that it did not, when we were 
giving to the world by this bill, our no- 
tions of the principles of election, we 
should not hold out that the qualifications 
in Great Britain were lower than they ought 
to be. The qualifications on a house 
were still higher! he believed, ten pounds. 
—AIn fact, he thought that the whole 
of this constitution was an attempt to 
undermine and contradict the professed 
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tion of a popular government into Canada. 
But although this was the case with res- 
pect to the two assembiies, although they 
Were to consist of so inconsiderable a 
number of members, the legislative coun- 
cils in both provinces were unlimited as 
to numbers. They might consist of any 
number whatever, at the will of the go- 
vernor. Instead of being hereditary 
councils, or councils chosen by electors, 
as was the case in some of the colonies in 
the West Indies, or chosen by the king, 
they were compounded of the other two. 
As to the points of hereditary powers and 
hereditary honours, to say that they were 
good, or that they were not goad, as a ge- 
neral proposition, was not easily main- 
tained; but he saw nothing so good in 
hereditary powers and honours, as to in- 
cline us to introduce them into a countr 

were they were unknown, and b such 
means distinguish Canada from all the 
colonies in the West Indies. In countries 
where they made a part of the constitu- 
tion, he did not think it wise to destro 

them ; but to give birth and life to sacl 
principles in countries where they did not 
exist, appeared to him to be exceedingly 
unwise. Nor could he account for it, un- 
less it was that Canada having been for- 
merly a French colony, there might be an 
opportunity of ee those titles of ho- 
nour, the extinction of which some gen- 
tlemen so much deplored, and to revive 
in the West that spirit of chivalry which 
had fallen into disgrace in the neighbour- 
ing country. He asked, if those red and 
blue ribbons, which had lost their lustre 
in the old world, were to shine forth again 
in the new? It seemed to him peculiarly 
absurd to introduce hereditary honours 
in America, where those artificial distinc- 
tions stunk in the nostrils of the natives. 
He declared he thought these powers and 
honours wholly unnecesssary, and tending 
rather to make a new constitution worse 
than better. If the council were wholly 
hereditary, he should equally object to it; 
it would only add to the power of the 
.king and the governor: for a council so 
constituted would only be the tool of the 
governor as the governor himself would 
only be the tool and engine of the king. 
He did not clearly comprehend the pro- 
.vision which the bill made for the protes- 
tant clergy. By the Protestant clergy, he 
supposed to be understood not only the 
clergy of the church of England, but all 
descriptions of Protustants.—Ile totally 
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disapproved of the clause which enacts, 
«© That whenever the king shall make 
See of lands, one-seventh part of those 
ands shall be appropriated to the Protes- 
tant clergy.” He declared he had two 
objections to these regulations, both of 
them, in his opinion, of great weight. In 
all grants of lands made in that country 
to Catholics (and a majority of the inha- 
bitants were of that persuasion) one se- 
venth part of those grants was to be ap- 
propriated to the Protestant clergy, al- 
though they might not have any cure of 
souls, or any congregations to instruct. 
One tenth part of the produce of this 
country was assigned, and this, perhaps, 
was more than one seventh part of the 
land. He wished to deprive no clergyman 
of his just rights; but in settling a new 
constitution, and laying down new prin- 
ciples, to enact that the clergy should 
have one seventh of all grants, he must 
confess, appeared to him an absurd doc- 
trine. if they were all of the church of 
England, this would not reconcile him to 
the measure. It might be asked, why 
should not they have as much as those of 
the church of England? In this country, 
we had that which some condemned, and 
others praiscd; we had a kind of show, 
but still a proportion must be observed. 
The greatest part of these Protestant 
clergy were not of the church of England; 
they were chiefly what are called Protes- 
tant dissenters in this country. They 
were, therefore, going to give to dissenters 
one-seventh part of all the lands in the 
Was this the proportion, éi- 


where those religious principles were pro-. 
fessed? It was not the proportion, either 
in Scotland, or in any other ecclesiastical 
country in Europe; we were, therefore, 
by this bill, making a sort of provision for 
the Protestant clergy of Canada, which 
was unknown to them in every part of 
Europe ; a provision, in his apprehension, 
which would rather tend to corrupt than 
to benefit them. The regulation was 
likewise, in part, obscure, because, after 
it had stated that one seventh portion of 
the land should always be set aside 
for the Protestant clergy, it did not 
state how it should be applied. — The ° 
bill was likewise exceptionable, as far as 
it related to the regulation of appeals. 
Suitors were, in the first instance, to carry 
their complaints before the courts of 
common law in Canada: if dissatisfied 
with the decisions of those courts, 
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they might appeal to the governor and 
council: if dissatisfied with their judgment 
they might then appeal to the king in 
council; and next to the House of Lords. 
Now, if the House of Lords was a better 
court, which he believed it to be, than the 
king in council, why compel them to ap- 
ae to the king in council, before they 
could come to the House of Lords ? 
Why not apply to the House of Lords at 
once ? s could answer no possible 
purpose, but to render lawsuits excced- 
ingly expensive, and seit vexa- 
tious.—These were the principal objec- 
tions he had to this bill. There had not 
yet been a word said in explanation of it, 
with all its variety of clauses and regula- 
tions. It went through the House silently 
without one observation: it also went 
through the committee only in form, but 
not in substance. Of all the points of the 
bill, that which struck him the most for- 
cibly was the division of the province of 
Canada. It had been urged that, by such 
means, we could separate the English and 
the French inhabitants of the province ; 
that we could distinguish who were ori- 
ginally French from those of English ori- 
gin. But was this to be desired? Was 
it not rather to be avoided? Was it 
agreeable to general political expediency? 
The most desirable circumstance was, 
that the French and English inhabitants 
of Canada should unite and coalesce, as 
it were, into one body, and that the dif- 
ferent distinctions of the people might be 
extinguished for ever. If this had been 
the object in view, the English laws might 
soon have prevailed universally through- 
out Canada, not from force, but from 
choice and conviction of their superiority. 
He had no doubt, that on a fair trial they 
would be found free from all objection. 
The inhabitants of Canada had not the 
laws of France. The commercial code 
was never established there; they stood 
upon the exceedingly inconvenient cus- 
tom of Paris. He wished the people of 
that country to adopt the English laws 
from choice, and not from force ; and he 
did not think the division of the province 
the most likely means to bring about this 
desirable end.—In his opinion, this bill 
was also objectionable, as far as it related 
to the trial by jury, and the habeas corpus 
act, which the Canadians were said to 
enjoy by an ordinance of the province. It 
was stated, by one of the counsel at the 
bar, that either the ordinance which gave 
the inhabitants the trial by jury, or that 
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habeas corpus act, would expire before 
this bill could pass into a law. If this 
were true, it was an objection to the bill, 
and ought to be remedied. He trusted 
that the House would also seriously 
consider the particular situation of Ca- 
nada. It was not to be compared to 
the West Indies; it was a country of a 
different nature; it did not consist of a 
few white inhabitants, and a number of 
slaves; but it was a country of great 
growing population, which had increased 
very much, and which, he hoped, would 
increase much more. It was a country 
as capable of enjoying political freedom, 
in its utmost extent, as any other country 
on the face of the globe. This count 
was situated near the colonies of Nort 
America. All their animosity. and bit- 
terness on the quarrel between them and 
Great Britain was now over; and he be- 
lieved that there were very few people 
among those colonics who would not be 
ready to admit every person belongin 
to this country into a participation of afl 
their privileges, and would receive them 
with open arms. The governments now 
established in North America were, in his 
opinion, the best adapted to the situation 
of the people who lived under them, of 
any of the governments of the ancient or 
modern world: and when we had a coa- 
lony like this, capable of freedom and 
capable of a great increase of population, _ 
it was material that the inhabitants should 
have nothing to look to among their neigh- 
bours to excite their envy. Canada 
must be preserved to Great Britain, b 
the choice ‘of its inhabitants. But it 
should be felt by the inhabitants that their 
situation was not worse than that of their 
neighbours. He wished the Canadians 
to be in such a situation as to have no- 
thing to envy in any part of the king's 
dominions. But this would never be the 
case under a bill which held out to them 
something like the shadow of the British 
constitution, but denied them the sub- 
stance. Inacountry where the principles 
of liberty were gaining ground, they should 
have a government as agreeable to the ge- 
nuine principles of freedom, as was con- 
sistent with the nature of circumstances. 
He did not think that the government in- 
tended to be established by the bill, would 
oe such a government; and this was 

is principal motive for opposing it. The 
legislative councils ought to be totally 
frec, and repceatcdly chosen, in a manner 
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as much independent of the governor as 
the nature of a colony would admit. 
Those, he conceived, would be the best ; 
but if not, they should have their seats 
for life; be appointed by the king, con- 
sist of a limited number, and possess no 
hereditary honours. Those honours 
might be very proper, and of great utility 
in countries where they had existed by 
long custom; but, in his opinion, they 
were not fit to be introduced where they 
had no original existence; where there 
was no particular reason for introducing 
them, arising from the nature of the 
country, its extent, its state of improve: 
ment, or its peculiar customs ; where, in- 
stead of attracting respect, they might ex- 
cite envy: and as but few could enjoy 
them, those who did not, might be in- 
duced to form an unfavourable compari- 
son. between their own situation and that 
of their neighbours, among whom no such 
distinctions were known. Even whilst he 
felt himself perfectly desirous of estab- 
lishing a permanent provision for the 
clergy, he could not think of making for 
them a provision so considerable, as was 
woknown in any country of Europe, where 
the species of religion to be provided for 
prevailed. It was upon these grounds 
which he had stated, that he felt himself 
justified in seconding the motion of his 
hon. friend. 

Mr. Pitt, although he did not feel in- 
clined to oppose the motion, could not 
avoid expressing his regret that the 
¢lauses which were objected against had 
aot attracted the attention of gentlemen 
en an earlier day. As to the dest objec- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman, he must 
confess that it was certainly his wish that 
the assemblies in both provinces might 
prove numerous enough to answer all the 
pyrposes of a popular assembly, as far as 
the circumstances of the two provinces 
were properly qualified for that situation : 
but he doubted very much, according to 
the present state of the colony, and the 
population in that province, whether the 
assemblies eould be rendered more aume- 
roys than was proposed. The House 
would, however, consider, that there was 
no.wish that the assemblies should not be 
increased, when the population of the pro- 
vince increased. The assemblies un- 
doubtedly ought to be extended with the 
growing population of Canada. He be- 
lieved that a very numerous representative 
body was in no respect desirable, and they 
eught always to bear some. prepertion to 
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the circumstances of the country, With 
regard to the duration of the assemblies 

a foie of assembly fur seven years would 
surely be better than one for a shorter pe: 
riod. In the other colonies, the council 
and assembly were constituted in such @ 
manner, as to invest the governor with 
more influence than would be given to 
him by the present bil. If the assembl 

was not properly constituted at first, rt 
must be recollected that it was subject 
to revision. There was nothing to hinder 
the parliament of Great Britain from cor- 
recting any thing that might hereafter 
appear to want correction. As to the 
legislative council, he entirely differed 
from theright hon. gentleman, whothought 
it would be better if it were to be aa 
elective council, in the manner which had. 
been lately established in America. He 
did not think it was the business of that 
House to discuss what was the best con- 
stitution of government for France, for 
America, or for any foreign country ; and 
this had been a reuson why he had always 
declined making any remarks concerning 
the affairs of France. Whether France 
had chosen well for itself, or whether 
America had chosen well for itself, he had 
no difficulty in declaring, that the English 
constitution which we had chosen, was in 
its principle the best for us; better than 
any of those republican principles. He 
said he did not mean to use the word re- 
publican as an obnoxious term, but none 
of those republican principles which the 
tight hon. gentleman had described as the 
consequence of a greater extension of 
learning and light, and which, he had said, 
shone in the constitutions of France and 
America, could improve the constitution 
of Britain. They did not appear to be such 
as if adopted by us, or any of our colonies 
would be any improvement of our con- 
stitution, but the reverse. An aristo- 
cratical principle being one part of our 
mixed government, he thought it proper 
that there should be such a council in 
Canada as was provided for by the bill, and 
which might answer to that part of the 
British constitution which composed the 
other house of parliament. With regard to 
the Protestant clergy, he wished to make 
an adequate provision for them, so that 
they might be supported in as respectable 
& situation as possible. The giving them 
@ certain portion of land was the most 
eligible mode of supporting the clergy 
which had occurred to his mind; and as 
to the prepertion of one-seventh, if ¥ 
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turned out to be too much in future, the 
state of the land appropriated to the 
clergy, like every thing else provided by 
the bill, was subject to a revision. At 
present, he imagined that no man could 
think that one-seventh part was unreason- 
able; and it was to be recollected that 
one-seventh had almost grown into an 
established custom, where land had been 
given in commutation for tithes. One- 
tenth of the produce which took place in 
England, must be confessed to be a far 
ter provision than one-seventh of 
Find. As to the division of the province, 
it was, in a great measure the fundamen- 
tal t of the bill ; and he had no scruple 
to Aeclece. that he considered it as the 
most material and essential part of it. 
He agreed with the right hon. gentleman, 
in thinking it extremely desirable that the 
inhabitants of Canada should be united, 
and Jed universally to prefer the English 
constitution and the English laws. Divid- 
ing the province, he considered to be the 
most likely means to effect this purpose, 
since by so doing, the French subjects 
would be sensible that the British govern- 
ment had no intention of forcing the 
English laws upon them, and therefore 
they would, with more facility, look at the 
operation and effect of those laws, com- 
pare them with the operation and effect 
of their own, and probably in time adopt 
them from conviction. This, he thought, 
was more likely to be the case, than if the 
British government were all at once to 
subject the whole inhabitants to the con- 
stitution and laws of thiscountry. Expe- 
rence would teach them that the English 
laws were best ; and he admitted that they 
ought to be governed to thcir satisfaction. 
If the province had not been divided, 
there would have been only one house of 
assembly ; and there being two parties, 
if those parties had been equal, or nearly 
equal, in the assembly, it would have been 
the source of perpetual faction: if one of 
the parties had been much stronger than 
the other, the other might justly have 
complained that they were oppressed. 
It was on that persuasion that the division 
of the province was conceived to be the 
most hkely way of attaining every de- 
sirable end : | 
The bill was then ordered to be recom- 
mitted. 


Debate in the Commons on the Catholic 
Dissenters Relief Bill. April 1. The 
House being in a committee on this bill, 
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Mr. For said, he had an alteration to 
prohow in the oath. It was suggested to 
im by some of the persons interested in 
the bill, and related to that part of the 
oath which disavows the authority of or- 
dinances or decrees of councils, to absolve 
from any allegiance to the king and go- 
vernment, and from the obligations of” an 
oath. He then read the proposed amend- 
ment, which was adopted. 

Mr. Pitt, adverting to that part of the 
oath which declares, ‘* That no person can 
be absolved from any sin, nor any sin what- 
ever be forgiven, without sorrow for past 
offences and resolution to avoid future 
guilt,” said, that the House, as a legisla- 
tive assembly, might very properly exact 
a declaration, that no man can be absolved 
from moral obligation and obedience to 
the law; but it was totally beyond their 

rovince to require a declaration concern- 
ing points of doctrine which included the 
forgiveness of sins. 

The propriety of this amendment was 
also admitted. Several new clauses were 
brought up by Mr. Mitford, and agreed to, 
pro forma. 

Mr. Fox said, that there were several 
alterations in the bill, to which he now 
gave notice that he could not agree, and 
which he should certainly oppose. It 
was meant, he understood, to change the 
name, by which persons taking the benefit 
of the bill, were to be distinguished. 
Why any objection should be made 
against persons calling themselves Catho- 
lic Dissenters, who thought that the name 
was applicable to their situation, he could 
not comprehend. They had long been 
called by the name of Papists in this 
country ; but we had also been in the 
habit of calling them traitors and mur- 
derers, with perhaps as much justice. 
Papist was an invidious name, and by no 
means applicable, in its strict sense, to the 
English Roman Catholics: as such, it 
ought not to be continued. It was also 
intended to prevent persons taking the 
benefit of the act, from exercising any 
patronage, which, in right of their pro- 
perty: they may possess, or present to any 
ivings in the church. This he thought 
not only invidious and unjust, but absurd, 
inasmuch as that which was thought a 
sufficient security to the government, 
ought to be deemed @ sufficient securit 
to the church. The clause in the bill, 
which denied the benefit of it to any per- 
son who shall speak or write against the 
doctrine of the Trinity, was such as ought 
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never to have been admitted into any bill; 
and the admission of it into this was 
peculiarly improper, since it was never 
imsgined, but that Roman Catholics were 
sufficiently Trinitarian to satisty the most 
orthodox divine of the Church of England. 

Mr. Mitford answered, that the change 
of name was introduced by the desire of 
the persons for whose relief the bill was 
intended. The article respecting the 
doctrine of the Trinity was preserved, 
because it was found in the act of tolera- 
tion, and he intended to have left it out, 
for the sake of avoiding discussion. 

Mr. Foz said, that as far as that argu- 
ment went, he rejoiced that the clause 
had been introduced, because he thought 
it a subject which ought to be discussed. 

Mr. Pitt said,. that to allow persons 
taking the benefit of the bill to exercise 
church patronage, was a point to which he 
was not prepared to give his assent. 

The Bill was then reported. 


April 8. The report of the bill was 
taken into further consideration. On the 
clause for enabling Catholic dissenters, 
who shall take the oath, to present to 
ecclesiastical livings, 

The Master ofthe Rolls observed, that to 
adopt it would be to go farther than the 
bill professed to go. The intention of the 
bill was to relieve a certain description of 
men from penalties and disabilities ; and 
the power of presenting to church bene- 
fices was not a civil, but an ecclesiastical 
right. Although the law considered that 

ower as property, and all other dissenters 
rom the established church were allowed 
to exercise it, yet he thought it ought not 
to be granted to Catholics without con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Windham said, that although it 
might be a little strange in theory, that a 
man should be allowed to recommend a 
teacher in a church, of which he himself 
was not amember, he did not think that 
any practical inconvenience could arise 
from it, as the church had the means of 

eventing an improper person from being 
introduced. 

Mr. Coz said, the House ought to attend 
to the prejudices of the lower classes of 

eople, who were not capable of entering 
into the refined doctrines of toleration, 
and who, if they saw a Roman Catholic 
enabled to present to a church living, 
would be strongly impressed with the idea 
that parliainent, and men in power, were 
totally indifferent about religion. 
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Mr. Fox said, he approved of the clause, 
but ifhe saw any strong opposition to it 
he would not run the risk of endangering 
the bill by insisting upon it. Supposing, 
what he did not believe, that a Catholic 
would be more likely to present an im- 
proper person than any thes lay patron, 
the bishop of the diocese had complete 

ower of rejecting the person so presented. 

e had the power of inquiring into his 
moral character, of examining him both 
as to his learning and his faith, and of 
requiring the strongest possible test of his 
sincerity. Where, then, could be the 
danger to the church ? All other dissenters 
capable of acquiring landed property, 
Jews, and if it should so happen Maho- 
metans, were allowed to exercise this 
right of Broperty, for a right of property 
itwas On what principle, then, either of 
security or of justice, were Catholics ex- 
cluded ? On all subjects of general tole- 
ration, it was singularly fortunate for his 
argument, that in this kingdom two reli- 
gions were by law established. The act 
of union wisely provided for the security 
of the kirk of Scotland, as well as tor that 
of the church of England, and gave a 
triumphant example of toleration by doing 
so. Now, it so happened, that the king, 
who was by law obliged to be of the 
church of England, often presented a 
minister to a Scots kirk, without any 
danger being apprehended from the pre- 
sentation of an improper person. It 
might, perhaps, be ae that the two 
universities, in whose gift were the livings 
to which Catholics were not allowed to 
present, would object to the clause. He 
felt great respect for the two universities, 
although he had not perhaps always 
thought their opinion, or advice in politics, 
of much value, or fit to be followed. 

Mr. Pitt said, he felt no difficulty on 
account of any interest which the Univer- 
sities might be supposed to have in the 
clause. He should entertain a much 
humbler sense of the honour of being the 
representative of one of them, were he 
not persuaded that his constituents would 
have no objection to it on that account. 
But the clause in itself was not proper, 
and would obstruct the progress of the 
bill, which they were all so anxious to see 
passed. The object of the bill was to 
relieve those for whose benefit it was 
intended, from the severity of penal sta- 
tutes, and exclusion of civil trust, and had 
nothing to do with any ecclesiastical trust. 
It would be a dangerous experiment, and 
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such as he would not recommend to 
make, when no important object was to 
be obtained by it. 

Mr. Serj. Watson, opposed the clause 
on the same ground. The king, he said, 
was by law, head of the kirk of Scotland, 
as well as of the church of England; so 
that the argument founded on his pre- 
senting in Scotland, did not apply. 

Mr. Foz said, the experiment had been 
already tried with respect to all other 
dissenters, and no ill consequence had 
been found to result from it. 

Mr. W. Smith said, the dissenters in 
arguing for the repeal of the test act, had 
said to the church of England, “ We are 
allowed to exercise an ecclesiastical trust, 
and no danger ensues; why do you then 
withhold from us the exercise of a civil 
trust ?’”? The answer was, ‘“* We have the 
means in our own hands of preventing the 
abuse of your ecclesiastical trust.” If this 
was true with respect to dissenters in ge- 
neral, it must also be true with respect to 
Catholic dissenters, and an irrefragable 
aaa in favour of the clause. 

r. Powys thought the experiment 
might be tried without any danger to the 
established church. The oath was upon 
that footing which those who were most 
interested had dictated, and perhaps, 
might not in general be objectionable. 

The clause was negatived. On the 
next clause, that Papists should deny the 
infallibility of the Pope, and absolution 
by Priests. 

Mr. W. Smith thought that certain 
words, expressing that declaration, might 
be left out, because he believed that very 
few Panists did consider that as any par- 
ticular part of their creed; neither were 
they so blind or ignorant as to trust the 
forgiveness of sins to the absolution of 
their priests. 

Mr. Pitt said, that perhaps other words 
than those introduced in the bill might be 

adopted ; but still, he thought, there 
should be some clause. which went the 
length of extracting from the Papists an 
avowal, that no priest, or human person 
whatever could absolve sins committed. 

Mr. HV. Smith proposed, that the clause 
might be altered to answer the purpose, 
by inserting the words, “ except original 
sin.” 

Mr. Fox rose merely to state, that in 
this case he thought the Roman Catholics, 

or Papists, as they were called, were not 
altogether treated ie The question 
had been argued, as if the Papists had 
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acknowledged and avowed all the ridi- 
culous and absurd doctrines that were 


laid to their charge, without ever consult- 
ing them upon their confession ; and this 
confession had never been made on their 
part. In this light he must contend, that 
calumnies were thrown out against them 
which they had not deserved, and which, 
if the clause remained in its present state, 
they must still lie under. When an hon. 
gentleman had mentioned original sin, the 
observation had been treated lightly; and 
more 80, in his opinion, than it ought to 
have been. In our own established church 
there seemed to be some acknowledgment 
of, and preventive against original sin, as 
well as amongst the Roman Catholics ;_ 
one instance he would mention, which 
was the idea of baptism. He might not 
be so orthodox, or so well informed in 
those matters, as some other gentlemen ; 
but on the point of absolution and for- 
giveness of sin, he considered an English 
clergyman to be just the same as a car- 
dinal of Rome. The oath he wished to 
be as simple and explicit as possible, and 
thereby the least in danger of being 
evaded or misunderstood; but as includ- 
ing in it a religious or a political test, he 
could not approve of it, having often ex- 
pressed his opinion to be directly against 
all tests, either political or religious. He 
was, however, so much a friend to the 
bill, that he would not press any altera- 
tion that might endanger its going through 
the House. 

Mr. Pitt only meant, by what he had 
formerly stated, that some words ought 


to be in the oath, which obliged the per- 


son taking it as a qualification to hold an 
office, to say, that he did not believe it 
was in the power, at the pleasure or desire 
of any human being whatever, to grant 
forgiveness of sins, or absolution for any 
offences committed. 

Mr. Fox said, that if gentlemen had 
that idea of Roman Catholics, which some 
seemed to have thought, it was a matter 
of indifference what oath was prescribed, 
because they supposed a mental reserva- 
tion. He thought it proper to mention, 
that he did not entertain such an opinion 
of Roman Catholics, or any sect what- 
ever; and many great countries must 
have suffered from such a consequence, 
had it existed, long before this time. Mr. 
Fox said, he certainly had a mental re- 
servation upon this bill, and was not 
ashamed to own it, because he knew it 
would not go so far as it ought ta do; 
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and until another bill was brought in to| that the board of control possessed all 
g° much farther, he would not be satis- | his virtues, or at least that they had from 
fied that justice was done, either to the the beginning left him to the exercise of 
Roman Catholics, or many other dissen- his own, ee the respect I bear to his 
ters from the established church, whom | character could silence my judgment on 
he thought deserving, from their conduct, , the transactions in question. That this is 
of the countenance of the legislature. To not the case, many incontrovertible proofs 
this bill he agreed, in hopes that a better ' sufficiently evince; and indeed the cha- 
and more extensive one, upon the prin- ' racter and features of the transaction be- 
_ciple of toleration, would soon be brought tray its parent: the same mischievous 
forward. If it were not, he should esteem ‘ spirit that has availed itself of the depres- 
it his duty to attempt something of the sion of France in her political sphere, in 
kind, though he sincerely wished it might | order to embroil us with the rest of Eu- 
‘come from a quarter of the House whence | rope, has seized the same opportunity to 
‘greater success might be expected to { disturb the tranquillity of India ; the same 
attend it. It had been said, that this, iniquitous folly that has converted the for- 
-bill included every person in its provi- | tunate opportunity of recruiting in peace 
-sions; but he denied that it included him, our exhausted strength, into the cursed 
‘or any other member of parliament, if; occasion of wasting the miserable rem- 
they did not take certain oaths when per- | nants of declining resources on idle and 
haps they were not inclined to take any | ruinous projects, has equally pervaded 
.oaths at all. our affairs in Europe and Asia. It is an 

The clause was then agreed to. impolitic administration at home, and not 
the governor-general in India, who is the 
author of all this evil, and responsible for 
all its fatal consequences. It is not to 
trifling circumstances of mistaken policy ; 
House to take into consideration the India ; it is not to venial errors of a government 
papers on the table, involved in the embarrassing intricacies of 

Lord Porchester roseand said :—The pa- | a difficult and critical situation that I ob- 
pers upon yourlordships table furnish mat- ject; it isto a war, wantonly entered into, 
ter ofso much alarm, that however unwilling | a war, whose object is mere conquest, 
Jam to trespass on your time, I feel it pe- | without the resources necessary to carry 
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The order of the day being read for the 


.culiarly my duty, who moved their pro- 
duction, to draw your attention to the 
very important transactions which they 
contain; it is, however, a duty which I 
cannot discharge without reluctance, lest 
I should in its progress appear to im- 
peach, in any degree, the high opinion 
which I entertain of the character of the 
noble earl who presides over the com- 
pany’s servants in India, andis the princi- 
pal actor inthe transactions to which I 
must entreat your lordships’ serious at- 
‘tention. No man is more fully persuaded 
than I am, that the noble carl has passed 
@ life of irreproachable honour and inte- 
grity, in the service of his country, and 
that, for a life so spent, no common gra- 
titude is his due; but in whatever estima- 
tion I may hold his virtues, if I were 
even persuaded that he could on all oc- 


it on; in violation of treaties, in contempt 
of the recorded policy of the court of di- 
rectors, and in open defiance of the 
sanction and authority of the legisla- 
ture. 

I am well aware, my lords, that the sube 
ject I have undertaken is as intricate, as 
it is important ; and I am equally aware, 

' that its importance requires greater abili- 
' ties than mine to do it justice. Iam con- 
| scious, that without the means of seducing 
your attention, I must trespass much 
upon your patience during the progress 
of a dry and tedious detail, interrupted 
with frequent references to the documents 
on your table, in order to shape from the 
disjointed limbs of an involved and myste- - 
rious transaction, a body of proof capable 
of convincing your judgment. I doubt 
not, however, if I am so fortunate as to 


— 


casions divest himself of the prejudices of | obtain your attention, that I shall prove 


a military education, that he could at all 
times moderate and temper the sensibility 
and ardour of a soldier, with the cool cau- 
tion of a statesman, and phlegm of a finan- 
cier; even if I attributed infallibility to 


his judgment, I must equally be persuaded 


all that Ihave asserted of this transaction 
to your conviction, as forcibly as it ts im- 
pressed upon my own. The history of 
that part of India, as far as relates to the 
present subject, may be collected froma 
brief statemont of the treaties on your tay 
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ble; the treaties we have concluded with 
the Nizam, and his conduct under those 
engagements, will sufficiently mark the 
character of him, on whose taith and as- 
sistance we now rely, and the situation 
in which we stood with respect to him be- 
fore the present disturbances. On the 12th 
of November 1766, the India company 
concluded a treaty with the Nizam, and 
amongst other articles of great importance 
to him, we engaged to supply him with 
certain stipulated forces, under certain 
circumstances; the object of this clause 
wasto unite our forces to his, in charac- 
ter of his ally, in order to invade the ter- 
ritories of Hyder Naigue ; and accordingly 
inthe begining of 1767, the English forces, 
in conjunction with the Nizam, invaded 
Hyder's dominions. In a very few 
months, the Nizam made his peace 
with Hyder, without giving his Eng- 
lish allies any other notice, than that 
he bad no farther occasion for their ser- 
vice, and leaving them in an enemy's 
country to make the best retreat they 
could ; he left them principals in a war, in 
which they had entered as his allies ; nei- 
ther did he limit his treachery to simple 
desertion ; before the year was expired, 
he joined his late enemy Hyder with 
80,000 men against his late friends and 
allies; and, in conjunction with Hyder 
invaded the Carnatic, and with Hyder 
was defeated in September 1767, by ge- 
neral Joseph Smith, at Trincomaly ; 
taught by this rough lesson, he as readily 
and honourably deserted his new triend 
Hyder, and united himself again with the 
English, to extirpate Hyder as a monster; 
having thus changed sides three times in 
thirteen months. For this purpose on the 
23d Feb. 1768, he concluded a treaty 
with us, in which, with modest confidence 
he asserts, ‘‘ That Hyder Naigue having 
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company likewise engage to fumish 
certain stipulated troops whenever he 
shall require them, “ provided their af- 
fairs permitted it.” The peace with Hy- 
der, in 1769, obliterated all that part 
of the above treaty which respected the 
conquest of Hyder’s dominions, to whom 
we ceded all our claim, by treating with 
him as sovereign of that country, leaving 
him in full possession, and even becom- 
ing guaranty to him for that possession : 
in other respects, the treaty of 1769, was 
@ mere treaty of peace between the con- 
tracting parties, namely, the company and 
Hyder ; and including the allies of each 
party as allies of the war, and nominally 
the rajahs of Tanjore and Travancore, as — 
allies of the Carnatic Payen Gaut. By 
the second article, the company and Hy- 
der, guaranty each other's possessions, 
and not those of their allies. This se- 
cond article of mutual guarantee gave so 
much displeasure to the court of directors 
that in their letter to the select commit- 
tee at Madras, dated the 10th of April, 
1771, they say, “‘ We cannot but consi- 
der the defensive alliance with Hyder, as 
a source of infinite evils,and we hope that 
no temporary considerations will in future 
time induce our servants to embarrass us 
with claims, the fulfilling of which may 
tend to wound our commercial interests, 
and endanger the public tranquillity, and 
the refusal whereof may in any degree be 
construed as an impeachment of our ho- 
nour.”. Your lordships will observe, that 
there is not the shadow of a pretence, that 
any other defensive engagement was en- 
tered into by this treaty, except that with 
Hyder, of which the directors here so 
strongly complain; nor will you easily 
credit, that contrary to these plain injunc- 
tions, any future engagements were en- 


‘tered into by their servants which could 


lately invaded and laid waste with fire and | produce the evils of a defensive alliance 
sword, the possessions of the English , here complained of; in fact this letter of 
company, and the nabob Wolau Jau in | the directors was so effectual, that Hyder 


the Carnatic, it is certainly necessary for 
their peace, &c. that the said Hyder 
Naigue should be punished &c.” In this 
treaty, he generously bestows on the En- 
glish the country of the Carnatic Balla 
Gaut, belonging to and then in the pos- 
session of Hyder, and engages to assist 
them in its conquest, on condition, that 
as soon as they shall be in possession, 
they shall pay to him annually, seven 
lacks of rupees, and to the Mahrattas the 
whole chout, or one-fourth of the nett 
annual revenues of the country. The 


claimed in vain the assistance stipulated. 
I mention this in order to point out the 
important fact, that this article of guaran- 
tee and other defensive clauses so alarm- 
ing to the directors, were in consequence 
of their injunctions omitted in the treaty 
of Mangalore in 1784, which was there- 
fore a simple treaty of peace. This 
treaty was preceded by a war with the 
Mahrattas, Hyder Ally, and other confe- 
derate princes, in 1780; and this war was 
acknowledged to be an additional obliga- 
tion we owed to our good friend the Nizam. 
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This war was followed first by a peace with 
the Mahrattas in 1782, and in 1784, bya 
peace with Tippoo, commonly called the 
treaty of Mangalore, which was the last 
subsisting treaty with the chief of My- 
sore before the present war in India. It 
is necessary for your lordships to ob- 
serve, that there is no treaty whatever 
subsisting between the company and the 
ya of Travancore. Between the nabob 
of Arcot and the company you have two 
treaties on the table; the first of no im- 
ortance to the present question; the 
st of very dian importance: it is a 
treaty concluded by sir Archibald Camp- 
bell in 1787, and adjusts the proportion 
to be paid by the two contracting parties 
for the military, peace, and war establish- 
ments. I shall only refer to the article 
for the war establishment; and it pro- 
fesses to be, “for arranging, by a just 
and equitable treaty, a plan for the fu- 
ture defence of the Carnatic and the 
Northern Circars, and for discharging the 
expense of a war, in the event of a war 
breaking out in the Carnatic, or on the 
coast of Coromandel.” The stipulated 
Bum on the part of the nabob of Arcot is 
four-fifths of his revenue, to be applied 
“for their common safety and _ inte 
rests, as also for the interest of theit 
allies in the Carnatic, and on the coast 
of Coromandel.” Specific and limited 
powers are given to secure payment, to 
cease when the arrears are paid, and a 
distinct and guarded proviso, ‘“‘ That no- 
thing shall extend, or be construed to 
extend, to deprive his highness the nabob 
‘of the Carnatic of the civil government 
thereof, the credit of his family, or the 
dignity of his illustrious house: but that 
the same shall be preserved to him invio- 
late, saving and excepting the powers in 
the foregoing articles expressed and men- 
tioned.” : 
Thus stood the affairs of the India com- 
pany in that part of Hindostan with res- 
pect to treaties; and your lordships will 
observe, that by none of these treaties the 
company are bound to defend the domi- 
nions of any prince or state in India, ex- 
cept those of the nabob of Arcot, unless 
it 18 supposed that the guaranty of Tip- 
poo’s dominions, by the treaty of 1769, 
was still in force before the existing war. 
It will now be necessary to show the es- 
tablished policy and orders of the court 
of directors, and the injunctions of the 
legislature, which limited and controlled 
the ambition of the company’s servants 
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in India. For this purpose I must trou- 
ble your lordships with reading several 
extracts from general letters. I shall be- 
gin with the opinion of lord Clive, given 
in a Jetter of the 30th Sept. 1765, to the 
court of directors, immediately after the 
restoration of Sujah Dowlah. “ Our res- 
toring to Sujah Dowlah the whole of his 
dominions, proceeds more from the policy 
of not extending the company’s territo- 
rial possessions, than the generous prin- 
ciple of attaching him for ever to our in- 
terest by gratitude.” 

Extract from a general letter of the 
court of directors to the president and 
council of Fort St. George, May 13, 
1768.—-“« You will observe, from the 
whole tenour of these dispatches, that 
our views are not to enter into offensive 
wars in India, or to make farther acqui- 
sitions beyond our present possessions. 
We therelore recommend to you as soon 
as possible to bring about a peace, upon 
terms of the most perfect moderation on 
the part of the company, and when made, 
to adhere to it upon all future occasions, 
except when the company’s possessions 
are actually attacked, and not to be pro- 
voked by fresh disturbances of the coun- 
ae powers to enter into new wars. Lord 
Clive soon discovered, that the extirpa- 
tion of Sujah Dowlah would have broken 
down the strongest barrier against the 
Mahrattas, and therefore wisely restored 
Sujah Dowlah ; such too should be your 
conduct with respect to the Nizam and 
Hyder Ally.” 

Extract of a general letter, June 30 
1769. —‘* We must say, upon aaa) Py of 
poiicy: we wish for peace with tee 

aigue, whenever it can be obtained on 
the most moderate terms; for our policy 
is to avoid every thing that tends to the 
increase of the Mahratta power, which is 
evidently the misfortune of this war; for 
you are reduced to the necessity of being 
yourselves the proposers of new provinces 
to be added to the dominions of the Mah- 
rattas, already possessed of half the Mo- 
gul empire.” 

Opinion of Mr. Dupre and Mr. Hast- 
ings, 1770.—-"" We are clearly of opinion, 
that if the company were to take part 
with either the Mahrattas or Hyder Ally, 
the supporting Hyder Ally as a barrier 
against the Mahrattas would be far more 
eligible than to throw the whole power 
into the hands of the Mahrattas, by 
uniting them to reduce Hyder Ally, and 
add the Mysore dominion to theirs; we 
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have all along thought it impolitic to the 
last degree to raise the power of the 
Mahrattas, already too great and dange- 
rous. 

Extract of Mr. Smith's minute, Fort 
St. George, Consultation, Feb. 18, 1770. 
—‘ Hyder Ally being the only barrier 
against the enormous power of the Mah- 
rattas, should always have been consider- 
ed as our natural ally; the late war 
against him, which cost the company so 
many lacks, was a war against them- 
selves.” 

I shall now read to you the three first 
of a long string of resolutions moved by 
the present head of the board of control 
(Mr. Dundas) and unanimously adopted 
by the commons in 1782. 1. “ That the 
orders of the court of directors of the 
East India company, which have convey- 
ed to their servants abroad a prohibitory 
condemnation of all schemes of conquest 
and enlargement of dominion, by pres- 
cribing certain rules and boundaries for 
the operation of their military force, and 
enjoining a strict adherence to a system 
of defence, upon the principles of the 
treaty of Iilahabad, were founded no Icss 
on wisdom and policy than on justice and 
moderation. 2. That every transgres- 
sion of those orders, without evident ne- 
cessity, by any of the several British go- 
vernments in India, has been highly re- 
prebensible, and has tended in a chief de- 
gree to weaken the force and influence, 
and to diminish the resources of the com- 

uy in those parts. 3. That every 
Interference as a party in the domestic 
or national quarrels of the domestic 
powers, and all new engagements with 
them in offensive alliances have been 
wisely and providentially forbidden by 
the company in their commands to 
their administration in India.” To close 
this long string of proofs the legislature in 
1784, gave its sanction and authority to 
these opinions, and these commands, by 
the act of the 24 Geo. 3, ch. 25, 8. 34 
“ Whereas, to pursue schemes of con- 
quest and extension of dominion in India, 
are measures repugnant to the wish, ho- 
nour, and policy of this nation; be it 
therefore farther enacted, by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that it shall not be lawful 
for the governor-general and council of 
Fort William, without the express com- 
mands and authority of the court of di- 
rectors,in any case (except where hostili- 
tes have actually been commenced, or 
preparations actually made - the com- 
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mencement of hostilities against the Bri- 
tish nation in India, or against some of the 
princes or states dependant thereon; or 
whose territories the said united company 
shall be at such time engaged by any sub- 
sisting treaty to defend or guaranty) 
either to declare war, or to commence hose 
tilities. &c.” 

Thus, my lords, you have on your table 
a full view of the engagements bind- 
ing on the India company under subsist« 
ing treaties; and you five just heard 
the peremptory dictates of the legislature 
setting bounds to the avarice and ambition 
of the company and their servants. The 
question, therefore, is brought to a short 
issue ; have our possessions been first at- 
tacked by snee Sultan, against whom 
we have waged war, or have the posses- 
sions of any prince, to whose defence we 
are by treaty bound, been attacked b 
Tippoo Sultan ? If not, and it is impossi- 
ble to show that either of these events 
have happened, nothing can make the war 
legal, or its pursuit less than a direct vio- 
lation of the authority of the legislature, 
ane the express commands of the 
board of control: and in that case, 
though it is within the legal discretion of 
the board, such orders would be in obe 
vious contempt of the clear explicit sense 
of the legislature, and of the known and 
acknowledged interests of the company ; 
but such orders would leave the conduct 
of the governor-general free from all im- 
putation oferror. The legislature, be- 
sides the interposition of its authority, 
has pace a still farther barrier against 
the dangerous ambition of the company’s 
servants in India, by constituting a board 
of control to superintend and keep within 
its proper bounds the speculative ven- 
tures of commercial politics. The servants 
of the company are at this moment, men 
of the most unblemished characters, and 
they are bound down by so many posi- 
tive injunctions and explicit laws on the 
subject of wars and defensive alliances, 
that it is not in their power to offend in 
this point; and indeed in the opening of 
the India budget, on the 31st of March 
last ‘hie it was truly said by the head of 
the board of control, that “he must be 
a daring governor-general indeed who 
could so far venture to disobey instruc- 
tions from home, as rashly to pursue a 
different course.? What the nature of 
those instructions from home have been, 
which prescribed to the governor-general 
his course, will clearly appear from the 
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papers to which I shall refer. In orderto 
affect this, I must entreat your serious at- 
tention to the letter from lord Cornwallis 
to the Nizam, of the 7th July 1789. It 
is a letter of the most extraordinary na- 
ture, a phenomenon in the diplomatic 
line, and of the greatest importance. By 
this letter it appears beyond all doubt, 
that antecedent to July 1789, and long 
antecedent to any pretended acts of hos- 
tility, a negociation of the highest jae 
ortance had been entered into between 
ord Cornwallis and the Nizam, in a con- 
ference with Abul Cossim, a Vakeel of, 
the Nizam ; the first sentence of the let- ! 
ter is the proof: for he says, “ that he 
had received his highness’s letter, and un- 
derstood all the matters intrusted to the 
verbal communication of Abul Cossim,” 
and he says “ that he entered into a 
candid nd explicit conversation with 
Abul Cossim, on subjects of the highest 
importance!” Amongst other possibly 
Important points, it appears, that the 
conversation had turned upon a plan of 
taking possession of Tippoo’s dominions, 
the Carnatic Balla Gaut, under the ex- 
pired treaty of 1768; by which the par- 
ties being then at war, agrced to conquer 
that country, and that the possession 
should remain with the English under 
certain advantageous stipulations for the | 
Nizam and the Mahrattas. The words in 
this mysterious letter, which beyond all 
dispute prove this act are the following ; 
« In regard to the articles of the De- 
wanny, of the Carnatic Balla Gaut, your 
highness must be well convinced that cir- 
cumstances have totally prevented the 
execution, and the company are in full 
enjoyment of peace with all the world; 
but should it hereafter happen, that the 
company should obtain possession of the | 
country mentioned In these articles, with | 
your highnes’s assistance, they willstrictly | 
erform the stipulations in favour of your ' 
ighness and the Mahrattas ney 
the stipulations in the treaty of 1768), 
Your highness must be well assured, | 
that while treaties of peace and 
friendship exist with any chief, negocia- | 
tions that tend to deprive that chief of ; 
any part of his possessions, unprovoked 
on his part, naturally must create suspi- 
cions in his mind iafavourable to the re- 
putation of your highness and the cha- 
racter of the company; since the only ' 
ounds on which such negociations could 
e carried on, rest on a treaty existing 
above 20 years, the execution of which is 
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yet unclaimed : and since no provocation 
as hitherto been given to justify a breach 
in the present pcaceable and amicable un- 
derstanding between cach other.” 

The only observation necessary at pre- 
sent to make upon this part of the letter 
is, that no doubt can be entertained by 
any person of the extent and object of 
this ii ea and that, though it is not 
openly and avowedly accepted, it was 
certainly not iccead as a dishonourable 
proposal, which ought not to be listened 
to; but it is discussed, as if a decent pre- 
tence alone was wanting to its cordial re- 
ception. Can any one read the words 
‘‘ but should it hereafter happen that the 
company should obtain possession of the 
country with your highness’sassistance,”” 
without being persuaded of the hostile in- 
clinations to this friendly chief, who is 
acknowledged to have given no provoca= 
tion? But having thus gently set aside 
this proposal for want of ‘ provocation to 
justify a breach,” your lordships might 
naturally expect, that no hostile act 
would be done against this approved and 
unimpeached friendship with Tippoo Sul- 
tan, at least in this very letter, which how— 
ever before its signature quits its episto— 
lary insignificancy, and assumes the dig- 
nity, weight, and character ofa treaty, « 
treaty for the extirpation of this very man 
to whose unviolated friendship it bears 
solemn testimony. The orders received 
from the board of control admitted not 
the delay which waiting for good ostensi- 
ble pretences of provocation would occa- 
sion ; some surer ground must covertly be 
laid to ensure a rupture. Accordingly, 
under pretence of explaining some 
grammatical obscurities in the article 
of 1768, respecting the troops to be 
supplied to the Nizam when required, a 
very important alteration is made in 
that clause, equivalent to a declaration 
of war against Tippoo Sultan, especially 
when it is recollected, that it was made 
in answer to a proposal of the Nizam’s to 
invade with joint torces the territories of 
that chief. The words of lord Corn- 
wallis’s letter are, “I agree that in the 
sixth article of the treaty, the words, 
‘whenever the situation of affairs will 
‘ allow of such a body of troops to march 
‘into the Decan,’ shall be understood to 
mean that the force engaged for by this 
article shall be granted, whenever your 
highness shall apply for it, making only 
one exception, that is, that it is not to be 
employed against any power in alhanee 
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‘with the company, viz. Pundit Pundhaun, 
Madagee Scindia, aud other Mahratta 
chiefs ; Peshwa, Ragojee Boosla, the 
nabob of Arcot, nabob Vizier, and rajahs 
of Tanjore and Travancore ;” that is, in 
the most explicit terms, saying, that you 
may attack with the company’s forces 
po person but Tippoo Sultan; and him 
and him alone by this alteration you may 
attack with the company’s forces, without 
their express consent, whenever you are 
disposed so to do. The Nizam’s dispo- 
sition was not very doubtful, and the 
company’s forces, being thus engaged, a 
choice of provocations would quick! 
arise to enable the company to join with 
their whole force. I defy the most de- 
voted partisan of government, armed with 
the most blind confidence, to shut his 
understanding to this unequivocal proof, 
that Tippoo Sultan was at this moment 
the devoted victim. But lord Cornwallis 
plainly avows the motives for this altera- 
tion; for he says, in express terms that, 
he has confined himself to the explana- 
tion of the treaty of 1768, because the 
laws of his country prevented his making 
a new treaty ; that is to say, that by the 
laws, without express authority, I cannot 
make a new offensive treaty, but I can 
produce the same effect under the autho- 
tity I have received, by an alteration of 
the clause of 1768; and lord Cornwallis 
professes in the letter, that this alteration 
ig made ‘ with a view to a more perfect 
execution of that treaty ; on this account 
I have not thought praper to comply with 
such requests by Abul Cossim, that in 
any sbape tend to alter the spirit of that 
treaty.” The spirit and professed object 
of that treaty was, the i ns of the 
dominions now belonging to Tippoo Sul- 
tan; and, in fact, this alteration reani- 
mates the expired spirit of that treaty, 
by taking off the muzzle of restraint that 
curbed the warlike efficacy of the stipu- 
lated troops, and at the same time en- 
couraging their employment in the only 
way they can be employed, namely, against 
Tippoo, by giving fresh assurances, that 
“should it hereafter happen, that the 
company should obtain possession of the 
country (belonging to Tippoo ), with your 
highness’s assistance ae will perform 
the stipulations in favour of your highness, 
and the Mahrattas.” 

Notwithstanding the power now vestcd 
solely in the Nizam to attack Tippoo, 
according to his wish, with the forces of 
the company, there still remained a dif- 
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culty to persuade the cautious prudence 
and interested cunning of the Nizam, te 
act without the authority of an open and 
avowed treaty; it was therefore necessary 
to give weight and authority to this letter, 
which respectively refers to, and is both 
comment and text to the conversation 
with Abul Cossim, and for this purpose, 
lord Cornwallis says to the Nizam in this 
letter, “ Your highness will be convinced, 
from the explanations I have given to 
those articles in the treaty of ambiguous 
and obscure meaning, that I am earnestly ' 
desirous of the adjustment of every 
matter, on grounds fair and liberal. But 
it is necessary, in consideration of the 
subjects of conversation with Meir Abul 
Cossim, that I should point to your high- 
ness, that unless just cause should be 
given for entering into new treatics, the 
laws of my country, the injunctions of the 
king and company of England, as well as 
the faith and honour of the English, pro- 
hibit me from entering into any negocia- 
tion to make new treaties” (of war, for 
others he can make), “ and I have con- 
fined my conferences with Meir Abul 
Cossim to the explanation of that made 
in 1768, with a view to a more perfect 
execution of it. On this account, I have 
not judged proper to comply with such 
requests as have becn made by Meir Abul 
Cossim, that in any shape tend to alter 
the spirit of that treaty. A farther argu- 
ment to impress your highness with the 
propriety of this determination is, the 
sanction and support of his majesty and 
the company of England, to those mea~ 
sures that coincide with their instructions. 
I have mentioned this circumstance, 
merely to assure your highness of the 
strength of my assertions, and the value 
of my engagements in regard to the 
Guntoor Circar, and the other articles of 
the treaty; and I trust, that this clear 
explanation of the ambiguous article of 
the treaty will render it ettectual, and will 
afford your highness a convincing proof of 
the company’s determination to adhere to 
the faith of it. Although I have not 
agreed to enter into a new treaty with 
your highness, through Meir Abul Cossim, 
for the reasons above assigned; yet, your 
highness, in consideration of the autho- 
rity vested in me by the king and parlia- 
ment of England, will consider my Ictter, 
though merely eal pall a clear expla- 
nation of the several articles in the treaty 
of 1768, strong and efficicnt upon the 
English government in India; equally sa, 
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ds a treaty in due form could be, since , ritories, made it naturally an object of 
the members of the council have given | jealousy to him? If he had received no 
their cheerful acquiescence to its con- | other cause, he must have been a weak 
tents.” It is necessary to observe upon ; man indeed, if he had not been convinced 
this part of the letter, that though lord | that it was necessary for him to be on his 
Cornwallis asserts, that he cannot make a | guard, for that “ this opportunity” (ac- 
new treaty ; he admnits, that he can make | cording to lord Cornwallis’s letter to 
a new clause for an old treaty, by which | general Meadows ) “was to be taken to 
he makes it a treaty of new effect; and ! reduce his power.” 

that it is directly contrary to the act of | Thus your lordships see, that a clear 
parliament, unless he acts under express | foundation for a rupture with Tippoo 
commands: for it is become a treaty of ; Sultan was artfully laid, in a manner that 
offensive alliance against Tippoo, when- | gave some hopes that it might be effected, 
ever it shall please the Nizam, and con- | without carrying along with it open proof 
sequently is illegal; or must have been | of our aggression; power given to his 
concluded under the express authority of | avowed enemy to attack him with the 
the board of control, who have probably | company’s forces, and that power given 
prescribed this mode of private epistolary | by a treaty in the disguise, and with the 
treaty, to enable the Nizam ostensibly to | intended privacy of a letter, was deemed 
commence the war, and prohibited an | an infallible recipe for a war, and a salvo 
open avowed treaty in due form, in order | for the credit of the English name: but 
to conceal the early steps they took to | the Nizam, practised as we have seen him 
Jay the foundation of the war, and the | in every political subterfuge, was not so 
words above alluded to in the letter, to | ready as was expected, on the faith of 
induce the Nizam to be satisfied with this | private assurances, and implied offensive 
novel mode of transacting business of this | alliances, to plunge himself into a war 
nature, prove this inference to be well | with a formidable encmy. The treaty 
founded. The sum of this letter is, that | therefore of partition between the com- 
Jord Cornwallis, by the authority vested | pany, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, of 
in him, enters into a treaty with the Nizam | Tippoo Sultan’s dominions, was planned 
by whiclihe gives new powers to the Nizam | and determined. 

to invade, with the company’s forces, the It is negociated by a military man, 
territories of Tippoo Sultan, and no other ' capt. Kennaway, a gentleman, no doubt, 
person; and that he does in answer to a fit for the employment, except that when 
proposition respecting an attack of Tip- general Calliaud had negociated the treaty 
»00's dominion. Let any candid man ; of 1766, the court of directors observe, 
judge, what must have been Tippoo Sul- , that “ it is highly displeasing to us, and 
tan’s opinion of his own situation, when | contrary to our orders, that a military 
he heard what had passed between the | officer should be alone employed in nego- 
Nizam, whose character he well knew, | ciations of our commercial or political in- 
and the English company, whose adher- | terests.”. The next obvious remark is 
ence to treaty he had experienced, when | the same which I before made to the 
he claimed their assistance under that of | first epistolary treaty, that such a treaty 
1769, against the Mahrattas. What must | could not be entercd into by lord Corn- 
he have thought of his situation when he | wallis, without the express authority of the 
recollected that in addition to this pre- | board ofvontrol.and consequently it affords 
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pared hostility on his northern, a very : roof, that it is not his act, but 


suspicious movement had some time be- { that of the board; for no hostilities are 
fore taken place on his southern frontiers, | even asserted to have been committed 
when, in perfect peace, a body of the | against the English nation, her depen- 
companys troops, contrary to usual cus- | dants, orallies, but the verysingular word of 
tom, and without cause, had marched to | “ infidelity”? (which between nations must 
Travancore, and becn posted in a fort of | refer to an inferior class of complaints) is 
the rajah of Travancore, at Parour, in the | substituted, conveying to the mind no 
midst of a country tributary to Tippoo, | overt act of hostility; and this word is 
and on the southern confines of his do- | not used through inaccuracy, but has 
minions? What must he have thought, | been chosen after deliberation, as safer in 
when he saw the rajah himself take pos- | its obscurity and insignificancy, than a 
session, in force, of two Dutch forts, | clearly unfounded assertion; the allega- 
whose advanced position in Tippoo’s tcr- | tion of hostilities is theretore studiously 
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avoided... In the third article it is con- 
tessed, that no hostilities had commenced 
at the time of the treaty with Tippoo; 
for the article provides for the com- 
mencement of such hostilities thus, that 
“this undertaking being resolved on, it 
is agreed, that on capt. Kennaway’s an- 
Nunciation to the nabob of the actual 
commencement of hostilities between the 
company’s forecs and the said Tippoo, 
éc.”” And it must be observed, that our 
allies are out of the question upon the 
iuce of the treaty, for there is no pre- 
tence even of an infidelity to our allies, 
nor is the interest of any one ally hinted 
at in the whole treaty: The nabob of Ar- 
cot and the rajah of Travancore have as 
lite to do with this treaty, as with our 
negociations with Russia. Whatever may 
be the infidelities which Tippoo has com- 
mitted towards the three contracting par- 
ties, and however well they may be pro- 
vided against, the complaints of nune but 
the contracting parties are heard of, nor 
any division of the spoil assigned for the 
indemnity or satisfaction of others: these 
unknown infidelities deseive, it seems, the 
deepest resentment, and punishment to 
the utmost of the powers of the three 
contracting parties; though lord Corn- 
wailis, in his letter of the 9th September, 
considers resentment in Tippoo of an in- 
jury, as inexcusable: resentment is only 
permitted to the India company, and that 
without bounds; but then it is sound, 
commercial, productive resentment, which 
justifies the conquest of rich dominions, 
and, for an injury done to our ally, ena- 
bles us to put the fruits of our resentment 
in our own pockets. 

My lords, I have proved that it has 
been the uniform policy of the directors, 
and of the legislature, to avoid wars of 
conquest in India, and to confine the 
company to the linuts of their present 
territories, and to the management of 
their commercial interests. I have hike- 
wise proved, that in point of fact, we are 
not engaged by any treaty (except that 
with the nabob ot Arcot, and rajah of 
Tanjore ). to the defence of the territories 
of any prince or state, in the peninsula of 
India: notwithstanding which, I have en- 
deavoured to show, that lord Cornwallis’s 


letter of the 7th of July, isa treaty, plan- | 


ning the conquest of Tippvo Sultan's do- 
minions with the Nizam, and that such 
act was unprovoked on his part; that the 
said plan of conquest was furmed at home 
by the board of control; that the subse- 
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quent treaties with the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas are continuations of such plan, 
and do not even pretend any acts of hos- 
tility committed by Tippoo against the 
company or their allies, as the motives of 
the war. Here, then, I might rest with 
full confidence that I had proved my as- 
scrtions: but as I am’ persuaded, that 
whoever undertakes the defence of this 
measure, must meet me with evasions and 
ungrounded pretences of war: and as the 
pretences which have been first rejected, 
and then adopted by lord Cornwallis, and 
atterwards rejected by the treaty, may 
probably be again resumed, I will endea- 
vour to show to your lordships that they 
are totally void of foundation, and unte- 
nable in every light in which they can be 
considered. In doing this, I do not mean 
to quit the firm ground I stand upon, that 
the war was planned and determined be- 
fore the pretences existed; but I will 
readi! y meet the question, whether the war 
could have been justifiably grounded upon 
the attack of the lines of Travancore? In 
that case, our attachment to the faith of 
treatics, and our invincible fidelity to our 
allies, is supposed to have drawn us neces- 
sarily, though unwillingly, into the war, as 
allies of the rajah of Travancore, whose dos 
minions had without provocation been ate 
tacked by Tippoo Sultan. Fromm the do- 
cuments upon your table, I venture to 
assert, that not a single part of the ground 
upon which this detence of the war stands 
is tenable: I shall therefore proceed to 
show, that the rajah of Travancore 1s, in 
no sense of the word, our ally ; 2dly, that 
| if he had been our ally. so far from having 
i been attacked without provocation, he 
was clearly and beyond doubt the aggres- 
sor; Sdiy, that if he had been our ally, 
| and not the aggressor in the transaction 
/of the forts and ijines, he had in lord 
| Cornwallis’s decided and unaltered opi- 
inion, forteited all claim to the protection 
of the company, if he had ever been en- 
‘ titied to it; and, 4thly, that if he was our 
injured ally, with an unimpeachcd claim 
to our protection, we have not in the 
'treatics for the war, said to be entered 
‘into tor his protection, secured hin either 
' protection or indemuity, or in any way 
' attended to his interest ; and lastly, that 
the pretence is so totally groundless, that 
it fails in the very principle upon which 
it is founded; for so far trom being urged 
into this war by the sacred and invigiable 
attachment to the good fuith of our en- 
gagements, we have trampled upen the 
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mast solemn ties of alliance, friendship, 
and trust, in order to procure resources 
to carry on this war, which is justifiable 
upon none of these grounds.—The rajah 
ot Travancore is not an ally in any sense 
of the words, certainiy in no sense that 
binds us in obligations of mutual defence; 
that we have no treaty with him is ad- 
mitted, therefore there can be no mutual 
obligations. But it is asserted, that he 
was included as an ally, in the treaty of 
poe concluded at Mangalore, in 1784: 
le was certainly (as an ally of the war) 
comprehended in the peace which con- 
cluded it; but if he was not our ally by 
some treaty before, or since the war, that 
treaty of peace between the company and 
Tippoo Sultan, could not have made him 
our ally, or given him any claims as such. 
He was not even a contracting party, and 
therefore, neither could have received nor 
given any pledge of alliance. We, as 
principals in the war, procured for him 
peace, but we contracted no farther ; and 
so much is this the doctrine of treaties in 
India, as well as in Europe, that in the 
treaty of 1769, with Hyder the rajah of 
Travancore was equally by name included 
as an ally of the war, to a participation 
of the peace which terminated it; but 
when in the second article of that treaty 
we procecded to offensive stipulations, 
the contracting parties were alone com- 
prehended, and not the allies; and the 
directors complained, (in the letter be- 
fore alluded to) of this deviation from 
their orders. The directors certainly 
never suspected that the defensive article 
with Tippoo was not the only article 
which embarrassed them with claims, 
they never suspected that they in fact, by 
the present doctrine, guaranteed for ever 
the possessions of every prince, whose 
name was inserted in that treaty of peace 
as their ally; and that they did so without 
being entitled to any thing in return ; for 
the allics not being contracting parties 
had not acknowledged the contracting 
parties as their allies, and entitled them 
to all the privileges of that appellation, 
whatever they may be. The claim of 
allies, under the treaty of Mangalore, if 
possible, is less than that in 1769; be- 
cause the negociators of the treaty of 
1784, acting in obedience to the injunc- 
tions of the directors and of the legisla- 
ture, and remembering the complaint 
made by the directors, in 1769, just cited, 
cannot be supposed to have intended to 
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nature above stated; and you have but 
to read the treaty of 1784, to be per- 
suaded that it contains in fact no de- 
fensive articlo, or engagement what- 
ever. But the allies of the war, as be- 
fore, are included in the peace; it Is im- 
possible to guaranty the continuance of 

eace ; peace is too volatile to be bound 
in chains ; it 1s of too subtile a nature to 
be ensured by force of arms: it 1s des- 
troyed by the very attempt so to preserve 
it. The loss occasioned by the infraction 
of peace, can alone be the object of gua- 


ranty; such a clause of guaranty may be 


inserted in a treaty, but it is not of the 
essence of a treaty of peace; otherwise 
all the nations of the world who have been 
once at war, would be bound in a perpe- 
tual guaranty of each other’s possessions. 
Allthisappears to me to be obvious to plain 
and unlettered sense; but let us hear 
how the learned writers on the law of na- 
tions explain the engagements to an ally, 
included in a treaty of peace. Vattel, 
book IV. chap. II. page 119, says, “ The 
principal party in whose name the war 
was made, cannot justly make a peace 
exclusively of his allies ; by comprehend- 
ing them in his treaty, all he can require 
of his reconciled enemy is, not to attack 
his allies on account of the succours they 
furnished against him; not to molest them, 
but to live in peace with them, as if no- 
thing had happened.” In page 121, he 
says, “ The effect of the treaty of peace 
is to put an end to the war, and to abo- 
lish the subject of it; it leaves the cone 
tracting parties without any rights of 
committing hostilities, either for the very 
subject which kindled the war, or for 
what has passed in the course of it: it is 
therefore no longer permitted to take up 
arms for the same cause ; accordingly, in 
these treaties, the parties reciprocally ob- 
lige themselves to a perpetual peace, 
which is not to be understood as if the 
contracting parties promised never to 
make war on each other for any cause 
whatever. Peace relates to the war 
which it terminates, and as it forbids 
the several parties of the same war 
taking arms for the cause which at 
first kindled it, is in reality perpe- 
tual peace on that subject; claims 
founded on a debt, or an injury prior to 
the war, byt which made no part of the 
reasons for undertaking it, remain entire, 
and are not abolished by the treaty,’"— 
Page 128, “ It is of great importance 
that a new war should be distinguished 
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from the breach of a treaty of peace, the 
rights acquired by such treaty still sub- 
sisting, notwithstandin 

whereas, they are annufled by the breach 
of the treaty on which it is founded.” It 
appears clearly by these references, that 
there is not the smallest ground for sup- 
posing, that an ally included in a treaty 
of peace could be entitled as such, to a 
guaranty of his property; even if it was 
not obvious, that the pelicy of the com- 
pany prohibited in this case the supposti- 
tion, that such construction was on their 
part intended ; and the rajah of Travan- 
core on his part can have no claim in na- 
tural justice to such construction, for he 
is not a contraeting party, and is bound 
to nothing: but he is still Jess entitled to 
it in the character of an ally of the Dutch; 
he himself confesses in his jetter to Mr. 
Hollond, the 2nd July, 1789, that he and 
the Dutch are bound to assist each other 
mutually in case of being engaged in war- 
fare, and the president informs Mr. Hol- 
Jond, on the 26th June, 1788, that an of- 
fensive and defensive treaty had long 
subsisted between the rajah and the 
Dutch. The rajah of Travancore, there- 
fore, being under no engagements b 

treaty to our defence, is bound under this 
offensive and defensive alliance with the 
Dutch, to attack us whenever we shall be 
at variance with his contracted allies, the 
Dutch ; but if it was possible to suppose, 
that we were bound to defend him, who 
is in no case bound to defend us, and 
im some cases engaged to the Dutch to 
attack us, yet it would pass the bounds of 
ignorance to suppose, that the specific 
case in which such claim could arise, was 
in a difficulty incurred by a dispute sold 
to him by his allies the Dutch, together 
with two forts. It appears therefore, ma- 
nifest, that the rajah of Travancore is not 
anally of the English entitled to defence, 
that he is the ally of the Dutch, whose duty 
and whose subsisting interestit is (from the 
situation of Cochin) to defend him; and 
yet such is the strange and unjustifiable 
conduct of the board of control, that they 
assert themselves to be bound by honour- 
able engagements to defend him in all 
emergencies; and having a treaty of alli- 
ance in 1769, and of amity in 1784 with 
‘the chief of Mysore, they will not suffer 
him even to defend himself against the 
increasing power of his neighbour in the 
heart of a country dependant upon him ; 
and yet this same government are at the 
same moment involving the country in 
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another war, to prevent the growth of the. 
Russian power, by the acquisition of an 
unimportant fort on the banks of the 
Nieper. After Tippoo Sultan had com- 
menced hostilities against the Dutch, and 
had summoned the fort of Cranganore,. 
then in possession of the Dutch, the rajah 
marched troops to the defence of the 
Dutch, and manned the forts with his 
troops. This act of interference, as an. 
ally of the Dutch, exposes him in that 
character ta the consequences of just 
war, without any imputation on Tippoo 
Sultan as being the aggressor, unless it is 
contended that an ally may strike a blow 
without exposing himself to a return of 
hostility : this act of the rajah would have 
justified Tippoo Sultan, if he had in cone 
sequence of it invaded the Travancore 
country: but the rajah did not content 
himself with remaining an ally of the 
Dutch, he purchased the war with the 
disputed forts from the Dutch, and made 
himself a principal instead of an ally. 
The purchase of forts on the frontiers of 
any power, must naturally give him um- 
brage, and by the law of nations would 
justify his resistance to that change of re-~ 
lative situation, which lord Cornwallis ad- 
mits this purchase to have produced, and 
to be on that account, justly offensive to 
Tippoo Sultan; this offence lord Corn- 
wallis admits still to remain on the 13th 
November, after he began to view the trans- 
action in the most favourable light for the 
rajah: but if just cause of offence remain- 
ed, be it ever so small, in what way is it 
to be settled between sovereign powers, 
but by force, or by the very mode of re- 
paration repeatedly urged, and urged in 
vain by feed aps namely, that things should 
be restored to their former inoffensive 
state. Lord Cornwallis when in his letter 
of the 18th November, he speaks most fa- 
vourably of the rajah of Travancore, res- 
pecune the affair of the forts, seems to 

ave turgot the grounds ef the dispute, 
for he gives as a ground for his more fas 
vourable opinion, that if the Dutch held 
the forts independent of the rajah of Co- 
chin, or of Tippoo, they had an undoubted 
right to sell to whom they pleased, and 
that Tippoo could not, in that case, justly 
claim the possession or allegiance of these 
places. Certainly that argument would 
have had some weight, if the object in 
dispute had been the right of possession, 
as between Tippoo and the rajah, or the 
right of allegiance: but neither of these 
is the case ; for whatever claim to the al- 
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legiance of the forts Tippoo maintains, 
he does not demand it of the rajah, but 
he insists with the natural jealousy of a 
neighbouring prinee, not that the forts 
should be given up to him, or allegiance 
rendered to him by the rajah, but that 
they be restored to the Dutch, to be held 
as they were held before. If ever there 
was a just cause of war, besides that of 
defence, it is in order to prevent a change 
of the situation of a rival power, which 
endangers your relative security. The 
rajah of Travancore, therefore, if he had 
been our ally, appears clearly to have been 
the aggressor, in either point of view. 
My lords, I shall now endeavour to 
show that the raja of Travancore has 
done all those acts, which, in lord Corn- 
wallis’s judzment, would induce a forfel- 
ture of the company’s protection. Lord 
Cornwallis in his letter of the 29th of 
Sept., 1759, says, that ‘if the rajah of 
Travancore makes any new connexions 
with the Dutch, or the rajah of Cochin, 
it will justly be deemed an infraction of 
the treaty ; and in particular if he inter- 
feres in-any manner whatever in the dis- 
putes between Tippoo and the rajah of 
Cochin, who is his acknowledged tribu- 
tary, he will justly draw Tippoo’s resent- 
ment upon himself, and at the same time 
forfeit all right to the company’s friend- 
ship or interference in his favour.” The 
sentence is solemnly pronounced by lord 
Cornwallis; it remains only for me to 
poe beyond donbt, that he is guilty of 
oth these facts, and the penalty of the 
judgment must attach. He has been 
guilty of an infraction of the treaty of 
Mangalore, by entering into new engage- 
ments with the Dutch since that treaty ; 
the rajah admits that he has a treaty now 
with the Dutch, and the resident in his 
Jetter of the 26th June, 1789, says, he 
saw the governor of Cocliin’s ee 
claiming the rajah’s assistance for the 
forts under the treaty between them: I 
have only to prove that this treaty is made 
since the treaty of Mangalore; for lord 
Cornwallis says, that any new engagement 
would be an infraction of that treaty. 
The rajali was at war with the Dutch in 
1780, being united in a league with us 
acainst the Dutch, which continucd until 
the peace of Mangalore ; therefore, what- 
ever amicable engagements subsist be- 
tween him and the Dutch must have had 
their origin since that treaty, and he has 
acted under those new engagements by 
manning the Dutch forts against ‘Tippoo: 
; ® 
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he has therefore been guilty of an mfrac- 
tion of the treaty of Mangalore. It like- 
wise appears clearly, that he has had con- 
nexions with the rajah of Cochin, and in- 
terfered in the disputes between the rajah 
of Cochin and Tippoo, from Mr. Powney’s 
letter, of the Ist July, 1789, where the 
minister of the rajah of Cochin residing 
in Tippoo Sultan’s court, is stated as 
holding the correspondence of a spy, with 
the rajah of Travancore, considering him 
as having common interests with the rajah 
of Cochin, It appears also, by Mr. Pow- 
ney’s letter of the 3rd July, 1789, that a 
subidar, in the rajah of Cochin’s service, 
and having a command in Tippoo Sultan's 
army, had deserted from Tippoo, and was 
received by the rajah of Travancore, and 
his intelligence (hostile to Tippoo), is 
relied upon by the rajah of Travancore, 
on account of his long service and at~ 
tachment to the rajah of Cochin, which 
is considered as a proof of equal at- 
tachment to himself; and it appears 
by Mr. Powney’s letter, June 20th, 
1789, that the rajah of Travancore 
held direct correspondence with the 
tajah of Cochin himself, to the prejudice 
of Tippoo, and hostile to his interests, 
The rajah of Travancore, therefore, has, 
according to lord Cornwallis’s opinion, 
forfeited that protection, and deserved] 

incurred ‘Tippoo Sultan's resentment. I¢ 
is obvious to theslightest observation, that 
this affair of the lines is not only a frivo- 
lous pretence, destitute of the least colour, 
but that, in fact, they have not acted upon 
it. Let any person, persuaded that we 
are now engaged in a war to protect the 
territories of the rajah of Travancore, as 
our ally, and to resent the wanton injuries 
done to him, read thedenunciation of war 
against ‘Tippoo, in the treaties with the 
Nizam and Mahrattas, and then say that 
he has not been deceived in crediting the 
affair of the lines to have been the ground 
ofthe war. The rajah of Travancore, 
whose injuries are supposed to have pro- 
voked the war, is not even a contracting 
party in the league; neither his name, 
his injuries, nor his interests, are 
recited, or in the most distant manner al- 
luded to, in the treaty professing to pu- 
nish Tippoo Sultan for the wanton attack 
of the property of the rajah of Travancore 
No cause of complaint is stated in this 
denunciation of vengeance against Tippoo 
which can be tortured to imply the attack 
of our ally the rajah of Travancore. The 
word ally is not even to be found in the 
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treaty, anymorethanhisname. No protec- 
tiontor the rajah of Travancore is stipulat- 
ed? his troops are engaged, and his domi- 
nions exposed to the hostilities and resent- 
ment of Tippoo Sultan, without any pro- 
vision for their restitution. 

I now come to thelast point upon which 
I mean to trouble your lordships, which is 
the principle upon which all this frivo- 
lous pretence rests, namely, our inviola- 
ble attachment tothe faith of treatics ; and 
1 confess it appears to me, that a greater 
insult to our understandings, than the 
production of this principle in support of 
the measure adopted, cannot be imagined. 
The war has scarce been proclaimed, be- 
fore our most ancient friend and ally, the 
nabob of Arcot, has been called upon to 
supply four-fifths of his whole revenue, 
though, by the treaty, that contribution 
does not take place, except in the event 
of the war breaking out in the Carnatic, 
or on the coast of Coromandel, which has 
not happened unless the blind adherents 
to government are ready to decide, that 
Travancore is the Carnatic, and the west- 
ern coast of Malabar is the eastern coast 
of Coromandel. The same objection holds 
if the war is, as [ assert, a war of mere 
conquest, and not breaking out on the 
coast of Malabar. The 9th article of the 
treaty with the nabob equally forbids the 
application of his revenues to any war not 
breaking out as above stated, and * for 
the common safety and interest of the 
company and nabob, and their allies in 
the Carnatic and the coast of Coroman- 
del ;” and it is particularly stipulated, by 
the 15th article that, elicneves the na- 
bob’s interest shall be in the least con- 
cerned in any treaty, his name shall be 
insertcd in such treaty. It is manifest, 
beyond all contradiction, that the war, in 
ho view of it, broke out in the Carnatic, 
nor on the coast of Coromandel, and that 
itis not even pretended that it is for his 
interest any where; for neither his name, 
nor his interest, is mentioned or alluded 
to. But it must be observed, that if they 
had, without his consent, made him a 
party in this treaty, it would have been 
equally a breach of faith to him, and 
breach of trust; for the contributions for 
war stipulated by sir A. Campbell's treaty, 
are limited to the defence of their joint 
safety and interests in the Carnatic, on the 
coast of Coromandel, and the Northern 
Circars, and no where else. The company, 
therefore, have unjustly required four- 
fifths of the revenues of Arcot, to waste it 
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on their own ambitious projects, in which 
the nabob has not the shadow of an in- 
terest, and they have not confined them- 
selves to an unjust requisition, nor have 
they waited for the failure in the payment 
of the four-fifths, which they were bound 
to do, even if the demand had been just. 
Before the first kist becomes due, accor- 
ding to their own estimate of the opera- 
tion of the treaty, they judge it not pru- 
dent to wait for such failure ; and eventhen, 
instead of being contented with anticipat- 
ing the failure, and having recourse to 
the remedy stipulated by the treaty for 
such an event, they decide that the treaty 
itself was a bad one, and embarrassed and 
controlled their proceedingstoo much, and 
that, consistent with the interest of the 
company, it would be impolitic to be con- 
strained by it; and therefore, in open and 
acknowledged violation of the treaty, they 
break every stipulation for the interest of 
the nabob and the preservation of his so- 
vereignty, honour, and dignity; and exe 
act, with the utmost rigour, all clauses 
beneficial to the interest of the company. 
The facts ] have alluded to are proved, 
beyond a doubt by the following extract 
of a letter froin Fort St.George, dated 16th 
Sept. 1790, ‘ We proceed to remark on 
the insufficiency of the stipulations, pro- 
vided in sir Archibald Campbell’s treaty, 
to secure the regular receipt of four-fifths 
of the nabob’s revenue, agreed to be paid 
into the company’s treasury in case of a 
war. We pointed to his lordship the 
impolicy of depending for our principal 
resources, at a time when the greatest ex- 
ertions were necessary, upon the opera- 
tions and management of the naboh’s go- 
vernment. We did not hesitate to de- 
clare it as our unqualified opinion, that 
the government ought, during the war, to 
take the nabob’s country under their own 
management, and affording the only means 
by which the resources to be desired from 
it could be realized. If your lordship, 
in council judges proper finally to decide, 
that we must adhere tothe treaty, we shall 
do our best to render it efficient, although 
our opinion of it cannot authorize expec- 
tation of a favourable issue. The nabob 
positively refuses to assign over his coun- 
tries; and his highness proposed, if we 
would assure him no steps should be 
taken which should cause any change in 
his government, he would stretch his cre- 
dit to the highest pitch, in order to give 
us satisfaction. We acquainted him with 
the disagreeable alternative to which his 
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conduct has reduced to us, namely, to as- 
sume the management of his country 
without his consent. In reply to this no- 
tification, his highness thought proper ‘to 
repeat his accusations, in the most point- 
ed terms, of this board having acted vio- 
lently and precipitately, and having misre- 
resented the state of affairs, and direct- 
ing, “ that, in case the company’s people 
should attempt, in violation of the treaty, 
to interfere in dismissing or removing his 
ublic officers, or otherwise subverting 
the rights of his government, they should 
not submit to the agents sent by the 
board.” The nabob, in a letter of the 
18th March, 1790, to major-general Mea- 
dows, says, “I do not see under what 
idea of necessity my friends should at 
this time incline to a war, which must 
cause a most enormous expense. No 
doubt that this has been determined upon 
after the greatest consideration and deli- 
beration, and with every attention t6 our 
future welfare and protection, as the con- 
‘sequences of war to my country, and the 
inhabitants, which have not yet recovered 
from the distresses of the last war, must 
be much distress. I therefore hope that 
this will not be prolonged ; and as a very 
great share of the expense will fall on my 
shoulders, I trust that you will admit 
me to a participation of whatever advan- 
tages, by the favour of the Almighty, 
may accrue therefrom, in an equal pro- 
portion.” The following is an extract of 
a political letter, fol. 22. ‘ We adverted 
to the following extract from the orders 
of the supreme government, under date 
of the 21st of June:—We need not con- 
ceal from you that the resources of Ben- 
gal, exhausted as they are, by drains of 
various kinds, during a long series of suc- 
cessive years, could not even, with the aid 
of the utmost punctuality inhis highness’s 
payments, either according to the terms 
of the treaty concluded with sir A.Camp- 
bell, or those of the propositions made to 
him by the court of directors, to which 
he has lately acceded, long support such 
expenses as those with which the present 
war must unavoidably be attended with- 
out being reduced to great extremity of 
distress. Therefore, we think it our in- 
‘dispensable duty to authorize and direct 
yon to take effectual measures, in as de- 
icatea manner as may be possible, to put 
the company into immediate possession of 
the management of his highness’s revenue 

and country.” 
I need not make any other comment, 
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upon this miserable consequence of a war 
professedly entered into under pretence 
of good faith, but that, if we owed any 
attention to the interests of the rajah of 
Travancore, because we had once called 
him our ally, it ought not to have been 
paid at such an expense of good faith, of 
gratitude, and justice, due to our friend 
and ally by treaty, the nabob of Arcot. 
It is not, however, this faithful ally alone, 
who has reason to complain of the breach 
of treaty, misapplication of his revenues, 
and neglect of his interests; the India 
proprietors themselves are plundered, by 
this war of conquest, of their investments 
or at least a large portion of them, which 
(if, after paying the dividends, there 
existed a surplus) should have been ap- 
plied to the diminution of their debts; in- 
stead of which, their property is applied 
to the conquest of territories, which, next 
year, may belong to the state. At the 
eve of the expiration of their charter, 
when they must liquidate their accounts, 
the board of control, trustees of their in- 
terest, appointed by the crown, apply the 
wealth of a commercial company in ruin- 
ous projects of conquest, whose greatest 
success may add wasted territories to the 
state, and additional debts to the com- 
pany ; and if the company should prove 
(as they will) unable to answer the de- 
mand, the burthen of this ruinous Indian 
project will, together with the expenses 
of the vain and unproductive war of 
Nootka, and the equally uninteresting war 
of Oczakow, contribute tothe miseries, and 
hasten the ruin, of this exhausted country. 
The known character and virtues of the 
gallant general who commands, ensures as 
much humanity as the bloody trade of 
war admits ; but still it is a war whose 
origin is detestable, and whose final result 
cannot but be ruinous to the company’s 
interests. His lordship then moved: 1. 
“ ‘That schemes of conquest, andextension 
of dominion, in India, are measures re- 
pugnant to the wish, honour, and policy 
of the nation.—2. That there appcars to 
be no just cause for a war with Tippoo 
Sultan, nor for the treaties of partition of 
his dominions, entered into with the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas; and that the 
war, even if attended with the utmost 
success, cannot prove advantageous to the 
East India company’s affairs in India.—3. 
That it is the opinion of this House, that 
it is the duty of the directers of the East 
India company, and of the board of con- 
trol, to transmit such orders to the com- 
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pany’s servants in India, as may most 
speedily procure peace with Tippoo Sul- 
tan, on moderate and equitable terms. ” 
Lord Rawdon* said, that however 
highly he approved of the first resolution, 
he could not but wish to remove any im- 
putation, which might seem to be thrown 
on the conduct of lord Cornwallis in the 
present business. From what had been 
said, an implication might be drawn, that, 
by engaging in a war, before it was al- 
leged that hostilities had been commenced, 
he had contravened an act of parliament. 
To every man in high command, some 
degree of credit was indispensably neces- 
sary. For lord Cornwallis he should de- 
mand much more—the confidence to 
which he was entitled by approved abi- 
lities and tried worth. Union the general 
ground on which this war was supposed 
to stand, he certainly must reprobate it in 
the strongest terms ; for a scheme of coft- 
quest, for the extension of territory, was 
not only held generally as an improvident 
act, but particularly so in India; and, 
therefore, till he heard another cause 
stated and supported, as far as could be, 
from the information received from India 
he should certainly maintain the opinion 
he now held respecting the cause ot the 
war. It could not with much consistency 
be assumed as a principle of our govern- 
ment in India, to preserve, in its trans- 
actions, all the delicacy of appearances. 
That government was founded in injustice 
and had originally been established by 
force. To remove the impressions of 
such an establishment must be difficult: 
to acquire a confidence which our first 
acts had tended to destroy, seemed al- 
most impossible. Apprehensions must be 
entertained by the native princes, of a 
power which they had not known except 
for injustice. The empire which had been 
erected by force, could not stand on the 
foundation of confidence. War must be 
the inevitable consequence of our situa- 
tion in that country, since we had pro- 
voked, by our injuries, the resentment of 
every prince who lived within the atmos- 
phere of our power. Was it ever intended 
that any part of India should be under 
the government of Great Britain? It was 
an equitable doom attached to the situa- 
tion of Great Britain, that she must de- 
fend herselt by her own strength in India, 
and not by the strength of her allies. 


* The present marquis of Hastings, go- 
vernor-general of India, [a. p. 1817.} 
(VOL. XXIX. ] 
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The princes of the country, indeed, might 
occasionally aid our enterprises, in order 
to share the spoils, but could never cordi- 
clly joinin our views, or enter into our 
attachments. An imputation had been 
thrown out, rather indiscriminately by the 
noble peer. Military men, he said, were 
fond of war, in order to have an oppor- 
tunity of displaying their talents, and 
signalizing their services. This, however, 
he was apt to think was not the case. 
Military men who were best acquainted 
with the difhculties and uncertainty of war, 
were most cautious of encountering its pe- 
rils, and apprehensive of its event. His 
lordship declared, that no man could re- 
probate an unjust war more strongly than 
he did. It must always be regarded as a 
calamity to mankind; and no man ought 
ever to harbour a wish for it, although, 
when the country demanded it, he should 
feel the highest joy and alacrity in 
obeying the order. Nobody was less dee 
sirous of war than he, while he felt hime 
self ready to renew the services which he 
had already devoted to his king and 
country, whenever they should be again 
required. ‘To take up arms in India, in 
the present situation of affairs, was cer- 
tainly not desirable ; nor could the go- 
vernment of the country, who must have 
been fully sensible of the numerous diffi- 
culties they had to encounter, be supposed 
to have willingly engaged in hostilities. 
The war, which now subsisted was a 
serious calamity. Whether favourable or 
adverse, it was no less the subject of de- 
precation and regret. It was attended 
with an enormous expense, which could 
only be raised by means the most disad- 
vantagcous. If suecessful, he did not sce 
what benefit could result; if otherwise, 
the certain consequence was ruin. The 
conduct of lord Cornwallis was entitled 
to much respect and confidence. If he 
was the author of the measures now pur- 
sued in India, it was not to be doubted 
that he could assien ditterent reasons tor 
the part which he had found it necessary 
to act, from those which appeared from 
the papers. If it was not a war of lord 
Cornwallis’s, but had taken place in con- 
sequence of directions from the board of 
control in this country, it was surcly im- 
politic; as it had not then originated from 
the pressure of the occasion, the only 
motive on which war could at all have 
been justified. With regard to the pre- 
sent war, wherever it originated, he had 
little duubt of its proving the superiority 
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of the British arms ; but, whether success- 
ful or not, the immense expense of it 
must ultimately prove a very distressing 
circumstance to this country. Tippoo 
Sultan was, no doubt a formidable neigh- 
bour ; but he did not know whether the 
apprehension of hostilities, on his part, 
justified our plunging into a war with him, 
without giving time for negociation. It 
was the saying of an able, but a profligate 
general, Philip 2nd, “ time and I against 
any othertwo:” a maxim which he wished 
we had adopted in India. From what- 
ever motive we had been induced to com- 
mence war, we certainly had not engaged 
with the circumstance of time in our fa- 
vour. The board of control, if they were 
the authors of the war, had, from a fear 
of threatened hostilities, involved them- 
selves in the very calamity which they so 
much dreaded. The great object of the 
government of India, he conceived, ought 
to be to preserve the tranquillity of the 
country, and secure the advantages of its 
commerce. He therefore approved of 
the first resolution ; but with regard to the 
other two, he thought they might furnish 
subject of future debate. 

Lord Grenville said, he would second 
the first resolution, if he conceived it ne- 
ccssary again to record principles which 
were already sanctioned by parliament, 
and subsisted in full force. But these 
eel ig were, on this occasion, only 

rought forward to introduce the violent 
censure that followed on the government 
in India, and the measures now pursued 
in that country. If it had been true, that 
the government at home, or that the board 
of control, had been rash enough to send 
out orders for lord Cornwallis to engage 
In a war with Tippoo, they would un- 
doubtedly have deserved censure; but so 
far from orders being sent out, the direct 
reverse was evident ; indeed, it was im- 
possible, from the nature of thet hing, that 
orders could have been sent out, because 
the war had broken out suddenly. The 
war had been entirely the consequence of 
events which had taken place in the coun- 
try where it originated, and had been 
produced by the pressure of immediate 
circumstances. But he was ready to de- 
clare for himself, as well as for those with 
whom he had the honour to act, that, if 
there had been time for orders to have 
been sent to India, government would 
have sent out the very orders which lord 
Cornwallis had given for the conduct of 
the war. He would state shortly the 
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grounds on which he conceived the war 
had been undertaken, and upon which the 
conduct of the governor-general was not 
only justifiable, but highly meritorious, 
in undertaking it, and in prosecuting it 
with vigour. In the first place, he wished 
to observe, that Tippoo Sultan’s attack 
on the lines of Travancore must be con- 
sidered as an aggression on this country, 
and that therefore the war ought to be 

rosecuted with vigour against Tippoo. 

he origin of the war was an attack, on 
the 29th Dec. 1789, on the lines of Tra- 
vancore, and from that moment the go- 
vernor-general resolved to prosecute the 
war with vigour. The rajah of Travancore 
was undoubtedly the ally of Great Bri- 
tain, and one we were bound to protect. 
At the conclusion of the last war, when 
we were deserted by all the native princes, 
he alone remained our friend, and had it 
in his power to render us the most essen- 
tial services. In those treaties in which 
he was included, Tippoo had expressly 
stipulated not to attack him as our ally. 
Could it then be alleged that we were not 
required to assist hiin, whose possessions 
we were bound to defend, and whose 
security we ought to guard? Could 
it be said, that we ought not to oppose 
an attack, depriving him of the most use- 
ful and important of his possessions, and 
which laid open our own territories to in- 
road and violence? On the part of Tip- 
poo Sultan, the attack had been perfectly 
unprovoked. ‘Tippoo pretended that the 
two forts of Cranganore and Jacottah 
were thie cause of it, but this was clearly 
mere pretence. His real intention was to 
make himsclf master of .the Travancore 
country, which might be considered. as 
the key to the Carnatic. The government 
of Bengal had justly considered this con- 
duct of Tippoo Sultan as an infringement 
of the treaty of Mangalore, that had been 
entered into by him and the company in 
1784. Was it not proper, therefore, for 
the Company to adopt measures for their 
own defence, and for that of their ally ? 
It had been stated, that there was no 
subsisting treaty between the rajah of 
Travancore and the East India company. 
This was very true; and yet the rajah 
had always been considered as a faithful 
and an important ally to Great Britain. 
Many of the greatest generals and officers 
who had served in India, had spoken in 
high terms of the attachment of the rajah 
of Travancore for the East India com- 
pany. His lordship contended, that the 
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rajah was included in the treaty of Man- 
galore. After such proofs of attachment, 
it was not very extraordinary that he 
should be considered as an old ally of the 
English, and that they were bound to 
protect his territories.—The noble lord 
next proceeded to state the demands 
which had been made on the rajah of the 
Travancore country by Tippoo Sultan. 
Those demands been three in number. 
The first demand made on that prince was 
that he should deliver into the hands of 
Tippoo Sultan, certain rajahs and princes, 
whom Tippoo conceived to be natives of 
his country, and who had fled for pro- 
tection into the country of the raja of 
Travancore. The rajah of Travancore 
was a prince independent of Tippoo 
Sultan, and therefore Tippoo had no right 
to make that.demand. But the rajah 
told him, that, although these princes 
were of his own cast, although they were 
of the rajah’s own nation, and his own re- 
lations, who had taken refuge in the coun- 
try, yet, to please Tippoo, he had ordered 
them to leave the country. Tippoo said, 
he was astonished at the answer. Was 
he astonished at the compliance of the 
rajah? Or was he astonished at the in- 
difference of the British government in 
allowing their ally to be so treated? No; 
his astonishment was of a very different 
sort. He was astonished that these rajahs 
were not delivered into his hands; into 
the hands of the most merciless tyrant 
that ever stained the annals of humanity. 
The second demand made by Tippoo, 
were the forts of Cranganore and Jacot- 
tah. Those forts appeared to have been 
possessed originally by the Portuguese, 
who had got possession of them about the 
ear 1500; and about 1550, or 1560, the 
tch conquered them from the Portu- 
guese. The Dutch had held them ever 
since ; not as tributaries, but in full and 
absolute right, as complete sovereigns. 
Upon that ground the Dutch had a right 
to sell them, and the rajah a right to pur- 
chase them. It was extraordinary, that, 
atthe very moment Tippoo was com- 
plaining of the Dutch, that they had not a 
right to these forts, he was himself carry- 
ing on a negociation with them for their 
urchase. The next demand made by 
Nipa0o, related to the lines of Travancore, 
which were in the territory of the rajah 
ef Cochin, a tributary and a dependent on 
Tippoo. Tippoo had declared, that the 
rajah of Cochmm had been his tributary fifty 
or sixty years. His lordship observed, 
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that when one considered the history of 
Tippoo, and of his father, it was not very 
easy to conceive how it was possible the 
rajah, or any other Indian prince, could 
have been his tributary for so long a time. 
Tippoo proved that the rajah had been 
his tributary sixty years by the rajah him- 
self proving he had been dependent on 
him for aly five and twenty years. In 
the treaties both of 1769 and 1784, the 
name of the rajah of Travancore had been 
included ; and in those treaties it was 
stipulated, by Hyder Ally in the one, and 
by his son in the other, that they should 
not attack the territory of the rajah of 
Travancore. All these demands of Tip- 
poo Sultan, his lordship said, were clearly 
unfounded.—At the very moment when 
Tippoo had pretended to wish for peace, 
and was carrying on a sham negociation 
for that purpose, it was evident he only 
wanted time to collect his forces, and to 
prepare for war; and in a few days after 
he actually did collect them, and began 
the war. How, then, was it possible tor 
the government of Bengal, if they had 
any regard to the honour and dignity of 
Great Britain, to refrain from carrying on 
war against such an unprincipled and de- 
ceitful tyrant ?—In the course of his 
speech, his lordship lamented the death of 
sir Archibald Campbell, one of the ablest, 
honestest, and most upright servants of 
the company. Sir Archibald, he said, had 
ended a most honourable life, and was 
no longer in a situation of enjoying 
what would have been to him above al 

things gratifying, namely, the approba- 
tion of both Houses of parliament.—From 
the evidence that lay before them, which 
was all the nature of the thing would pos- 
sibly admit of, it was clear that the war 
had been necessarily and justly under- 
taken. When Tippoo attacked the lines 
of Travancore, they must have considered 
him as actually at war. He was the 
avowed and declared enemy of the British 
name. Besides the other considerations 
which he had mentioned, it was incumbent 
upon us, in pout of policy, to o pose the 
progressof Tippoo. Thelinesof which he 
wished to obtain possession were of the 
greatest consequence. An experienced of- 
ficer, general Smith, had declared, that we 
ought to defend them with as much firm- 
ness as the gates of Madras. It was not 
the intention of government to extermi- 
nate Tippoo, but only to support its own 
allies. They had been gh in their 
conduct, with inconsistency ; but though 
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they might have varied their mode of act- 
ing, they proceeded upon the same prin- 
ciple.—But it would not be suthcient for 
the House to satisty itself with a bare ne- 

ative on the three resolutions that had 
feck moved. That would be dangerous 
to our possessions in India, and would 
soon put a period to all subordination and 

overnment in that quarter of the globe. 

t was not only necessary that punishment 
should be held out to guilt, but that pro- 
tection shouldbe held out to innocence, 
and reward to merit. If this was not the 
case, it would not be easy to find people 
ready to take upon them the government 
of India. They might, perhaps, find some 
avaricious men, who might go to amass 
moncy at the expense of their character, 
but who would pay no regard to the m- 
terests of those over whom they presided. 
It had been his lot sometimes to defend 
his own conduct, and that of those with 
whom he was comected in politics, but 
he was then defending an absent man. 
He had no personal knowledge of lord 
Cornwallis; he only knew him from his 

ublic conduct, which he highly revered. 
From a state of ease, affluence, and ho- 
nour, equal to that of any subject of this 
country, the noble lord had undertaken 
the government of India, on condition, 
that on no circumstances whatsoever he 
should remain there above a certain term. 
When that term had nearly expired, and 
when arrangements had been made for 
his return home, a war had broken out. 
This determined him not to quit his situ- 
ation at so dangerous ajuncture. He de- 
layed his return to his native country, the 
better to chastise this free-booting tyrant, 
and preserve our Asiatic property, and 
qur Asiatic friends trom his plundering 
army. The noble lord had left Bengal 
and gone to Madras, the place where the 


danger was, and nobly took upon himself 


the conduct and responsibility of the mea- 
sure. When he found, on his arrival at 
Madras, a brave and gallant officer, that 
was equal to every emergency, his lord- 
ship had returned to Bengal, but still re- 
solved to remain in India till peace was 
restored. Lord Grenville thought, after 
this, he might take the liberty to ask their 
lordships, what possible view lord Corn- 
wallis could have in making war with 
Tippoo Sultan, after he had grossly in- 
jared the allies of the company, but that 
which justice, the faith of treaties, and the 
honour and dignity of the British name 


rendered indispensable? Would any NOs 
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ble lord take upon him to say, that it 
would be just to pass a censure on this 
man? Would they think it prudent to 
pass resolutions against a war, when the 
very principles on which it took place 
were highiy meritorious, and when our 
prospects were to secure the possession 
of our Indian property, and not, as the 
noble lord statcd, to increase our terri- 
tory? After the resolutions of the noble 
lord had been disposed of, he should take 
the liberty to move three resolutions si- 
milar to those moved in the House of 
Commons, approving of the conduct of 
the governor-gencral in prosecuting the 
war with vigour. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, his ideas 
differed widely from the positions laid 
down by the noble secretary, who, instead 
of meeting the motion fairly, had come 
forward with a panegyric on lord 
Cornwallis, in which, no doubt, every 
one would agree, although that opinion 
never could justify the manner in which 
ministers treated that House and the 
country, by calling for approbation of 
conduct, which they refused to give any 
account of. l’or his part, he thought they 
would have been ashamed, in the present 
situation of the country, to have support. 
ed any line of conduct that tended to in- 
crease the burthens of the people, far less. 
to move tor approbation to themselves, 
upon beginning an expensive and destruc- 
tive war, at a time when the resources of 
the kingdom were now known to be in a 
very different situation to that which had 
been held out to deccive the public for 
some years back. With regard to the 
war in India, the noble secretary, instead 
of giving a full and true statement of the 
point at issue, had thrown every thing 
upon the popularity of lord Cornwallis, 
who was absent, and sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, who was now no more; by these 
means at once throwing off responsibi- 
lity from themselves, for orders sent from 
home. He contended that it would have 
been much fairer to have stated facts 
only, than to have rested so much upon 
authorities that could not be brought be- 
fore the House.—The noble secretary had 
said, that the rajah of Travancore had 
acted by the advice of sir A. Campbell : 
the papers on the table contradicted that 
assertion. He then argued against the 
necessity- of our plunging into a war, 
merely on a pretence of being bound by 
treaty to assist the rajah of ‘Travancore, 
and asserted, that the Dutch had no 
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independent right to dispose of the 
two forts of Cranganore and Jacottah. 
They might as well sell all the frontier 
coast of the country, and place an ally 
in such a situation as to make it impos- 
sible for him to avoid a war. 
noble lord had stated, that Tippoo de- 
manded his rebellious subjects from the 
rajah of Travancore, he misstated the fact, 
since the rajah, in his answer to Tippoo 
Sultan, first asserts a falsehood, telling 
Tippoo, that he had no subjects of his in 
his dominions. The noble lord had asked, 


“ where was there any page in the law of 


nations, that said a nation, in alliance with 
another, was not to defend that other 
when that other was attacked?” In an- 
swer, he would ask, “ where was the page 
in the law of nations, in which it was 
stated that one power was to guarantee 
another, after that other has, by improper 
conduct, changed its relative situation, 
and given just cause of jealousy to the 
neighbouring power?” Were there not 
instances enow of conduct on our part in 
India, to stir up every native power in 
that quarter of the globeto arms? ‘There 
were two powers in India worth our cul- 
tivating, Tippoo Sultan and the Mahrat- 
tas; and of those, the former was the 
most desirable for us to form an alliance 
with, We were acting against Tippoo in 
India, just as we were going to act against 
the empress in Europe. Tippoo attacked 
the torts to which we laid claim, and we 
carried the war into the centre of his do- 


minions; so, in Europe we complain of 


Russia's persisting to keep Oczakow, 
and, instead of endeavouring to recover 
Oczakow, we were about to send a ficet 
up the Baltic. He asserted that we de- 
served the whole blame of the war in In- 
dia, and not Tippoo, who had acted na- 
turaily, and as his interest rendered ne- 
cessary. Nor was it, he said, to be sup- 
‘daa that Tippoo would choose that 
our as the most fit to attack us, in which 
he was least able to defend himself, and 
we were the most powerful. As to the 
Dutch, it was well known that they were 
a cunning, intriguing, and interested peo- 
ple, aud would sell their frontier forts, no 
doubt, to occasion war amongst the other 
wers, the sole advantage of which would 
theirs; but for us to defend that, which 
we knew must be very aggravating to 
Tippoo, was certainly imprudent and un- 
just, as every war must be reckoned, 
which was brought on without any real 
wjury done, or insult offered, either to 
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ourselves or cur allies. Much had been 
sud about Jacottah and Cranganore be- 
longing originally to the Dutch; but he 
asserted, that they did not belong to them 
independently, because they were un- 
doubtedly tributary to the rajah of Co- 
chin. In short, he insisted that the pre- 
tences for going to war with Tippoo were 
highly unjustifiable, and ill grounded. 
Betore he sat down, he begged to warn 
their lordships against the motions which 
it had been stated by the noble sceretary 
of state that it was his intention to pro- 
pose. ‘Those motions he reprobated as 
an insidious attempt in ministers to take 
their lordships by surprise, and to induce 
the House to pledge themselves to sup- 
port the war. 

The Marquis of Lansdown began with 
complimenting lord Porchester on his 
speech, and declaring that he gave the 
strongest faith to almost every one of the 
principles laid down by the noble lord, 
and by those other noble lords who sup- 
ported the resolutions; but he begged to 
have it understood, that he meant the 
principles they had stated, and not their 
opinions, for there was, he said, a mate- 
rial ditlerence between the two. He 
could concur, he said, in almost every 
one of their princivles, but must at the 
same time, on account of those very prin- 
ciples, decline voting for the resolutions, 
because those principles proved the reso- 
lutions to be unnecessary, inexpedient, 
and unjust. The resolutions amounted 
to avery strong censure on lord Corn- 
wallis, and he took it to be rested on three 
distinct grounds, one the war, the other 
the partition treaty, as it might be called, 
and the third the conduct of that war. 
He declared, he did not think lord Corn- 
wallis would abide by the papers on the 
table. Averse as he was to the exten- 
sion, or even retaining a great part of our 
empire, there might possibly be reasons 
of which their lordships at present knew 
nothing, because they were not before 
them, which when they were known, 
might show that the war was just and un- 
avoidable. What made him inclined to 
think that nothing but the strongest ne- 
cessity would have induced lord Corn- 
wallis to enter upon the war was, that he 
all along in his letters deprecated the 
evil of war, and expresscd himself in the 
strongest and clearest terms, as being fully 
of opinion, that no advantage we could 
expect to gain could equal the mischiev- 
ous consequences that must follow our 
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engaging in hostilitics, circumstanced as 
we were at present. In proof of this, the 
noble marquis read several extracts from 
the letters of lord Cornwallis, and men- 
tioned his lordships having condemned 
Mr. Powney, the president, for having 
encouraged the rajah to think of war; and 
condemnation from such a man as lord 
Cornwallis was a proof that he was ex- 
tremely hurt and provoked at what he 
censured. There might be many other 
reasons for going to war besides what ap- 
peared in the papers on the table. Let 
it be remembered that so long ago as 
May 1789, a plan was imparted by the 
rajah of Cochin to the rajah of Travan- 
core of an attack intended by Tip- 
poo Sultan on the Travancore do- 
minions, and on those of the British 
likewise, for which purposes he was 
collecting forces, and had sent to the ra- 
jah of Cochin to join him, which showed 
that Tippoo meditated no slight affair, 
but some general enterprise to sweep the 
Dutch and English from the coast of Co- 
romandel at once.—The ties of alliances, 
the faith of treaties, and the necessity of 
adhering to them were splendid terms. 
He well knew what the king of Prussia 
said of treatics of alliance, namely, that 
they were to be seen and looked at, but 
never acted upon. They were fine filla- 
gree work, calculated more for show than 
use. But then he would ask, had we 
been remarkable for an adherence to the 
terms of treaties of alliance? At the 
treaty of Utrecht we had abandoned our 
allics most notoriously ; at the treaty of 
Neufchatel we did so likewise: and at the 
peace of Paris, in 1763, all the world 
complained of us for our neglect of our 
allies. In fact, treaties were to be ad- 
hered to more or less strictly, according 
to the circumstances of the moment ; and 
the rcason why they were so often vio- 
lated was, because ministers made them 
without the concurrence of the public; 
they came to parliament and asked for 
confidence to enable them to make trea- 
ties, and they were afterwards found to 
be contrary to the interest of the coun- 
try, and required to be broken down with 
a hard hand. But what were the princes 
of India for whom we were to go such 
lengths? They were, he said, not kings, 
but a species of nobility, that depended 
upon us, and existed on our frowns. The 
nabob of Arcot and the rajah of Tanjore 
were our first allies, but the former was 
of the most consequence. On their 
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grounds we stood in India.— His lordship 
justified the conduct of lord Cornwallis, 
by observing, that when a man was at 
Rome, he must do as they did at Rome ; 
and so in India, lord Cornwallis was ob- 
liged to act as affairs thererequired. He 
justified the terming the treaty infamous, 
observing that the noble lord (Stormont) 
who had used that word in application to 
the treaty with the Nizam, and the Mah- 
rattas, well knew what treaties were, and 
was not likely to apply an expression to 
them of a strong nature, which he had 
not well considered. But he asked, why 
did ministers let the East India company 
have their hands in the pockets of the 
public? He well remembered in the year 
1782, they applied to the Treasury, and 
required the loan of 300,000/. which they 
had; but not upon other ground than 
that of the exigency of the case. Par- 
liament, he mai had not been up three 
days, before the chairman and deputy 
chairman, one in opposition, and one not, 
came to the treasury, presented their pis- 
tol, and demanded credit for a million 
sterling. He had said to himself at the 
time, “ if this is the case, we must hurry 
on peace as fast as possible, pay the mo- 
ney, and say no more about it.”—The 
noble marquis here asked, how were the 
company to bear the expense of the war? 
With what were they to pay it? With 
their trade could it be said? What was 
their trade, but a monopoly of tea, out of 
which ministers had deluded their country, 
on the ground of a pretended commuta- 
tion? That was, he contended, as direct 
@ tax upon the public, as the malt tax, or 
any other. It was well worth the serious 
consideration of their lordships, whether 
the public would consent at present to 
draw their purse strings for the East In- 
dia company. He had read a speech 
made in another place (major Scott's) in 
which there was a passage which struck 
him with infinite astonishment, after all 
he had heard of the economy of the board 
of control. It was observed in that 
speech, that the peace establishment of 
Bengal, as paid by that board, exceeded 
the peace establishment of the former ad- 
ministration a million sterling annually. 
The fact appeared so extraordinary, that 
he conceived there was some error in the 
statement, but upon resorting to very 
good authority, he found that the excess 
wasactually 1,200,000/.; and with respect to 
the war, it was most undoubtedly true, that 
the expenses now very far exceeded those 
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ef a former period so much complained 
of. It well then became thcir lordships, 
to consider from what source the supplies 
were to come. Bengal was drained, and 
lord Cornwallis had already been com- 
pelled, in violation of a recent treaty, to 
authorize the seizure of the Carnatic and 
Tanjore-—The noble marquis said, the 
House could not, from any thing they 
knew, pronounce the war either just or 
unjust. Ministers could not be blamed, 
for they had taken care to furnish no evi- 
dence against themselves; he wished 
they had been equally careful to save lord 
Cornwallis from unjust suspicion; they 
ewed him their protection, and they 
would have manifested it more in with- 
holding such papers as, without explana- 
tion, tended rather to give rise to doubt 
than warrant any certain conclusion on 
the subject, than by any overcharged eu. 
logiums on lord Cornwallis’s character, 
couched in pompous phrase and sound- 
mg periods. But for the reasons he had 
stated, he could not vote for the motion. 
If they wished to censure those who had 
deserved it, let them not, he said, pick out 
individuals one by one, and most especi- 
ally an absent man, who could not speak 
for himself. Let them appoint a commit- 
tee to take a general view of the country, 
and see what men ought to be made ob 
j of censure. Some there were, his 

ip said, who had practised every 
possible enormity in India; let such a 
committee send them to the judicature 
appointed by act of parliament to try 
them, and do not let the country be tanta- 
lized by seeing the scandalous abuses 
which lord Cornwallis had described in 
his letters, as having disgraced us in In- 
dia—With regard to the motions pro- 
posed by the noble secretary of state, he 
could not vote for them, because the 
House had it not in their power to ascer- 
tain whether they were supported by 
facts. Let both Be suspended till lord 
Cormwallis came home, and they had his 
whole conduct before them. Then he 
might be censured with justice or ac- 
quitted with honour, as his conduct 
ahould warrant, and not brought off by a 
factious vote, for so he must ever consi- 
der a vote of approbation made ona sud- 
den, in answer to a vote of a different 
kind proposed on that side the House.— 
The noble marquis spoke highly of lord 
Cornwallis, and declared he must have 
been insensible to thirty-four years 
friendship, uninterrupted even by politics, 
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if he had not felt the highest regard for 
him, and he must also have forgotten the 
uniform tenor of that noble lord’s public 
conduct if he had not an implicit confi- 
dence, that whenever the day came that 
his conduct could be fully known, it 
would be found that he had acted in In- 
dia greatly to his own honour, and to the 
advantage of his country. The noble 
marquis said he had appointed lord Corn- 
wallis governor-general originally, not 
from any idea that a military man was 
the fittest to go to take the government of 
India upon him, but conscious that it was 
a situation in which that noble lord could 
not acquire so much glory as if he went 
to Canada, where he might have been 
called to the exercise of his profession. 
His only reason for prevailing on lord 
Cornwallis to go to Bengal was, because 
he knew no other man so well qualified 
to go to India. The noble marquis 
touched upon the approaching expiration 
of the company’s charter, and expressed 
his astonishment that so little had been 
said upon the subject in England, when 
the advantage of an East India company 
had been taken into consideration in 
France before the time of the national 
assembly. He quoted the late lord 
Chatham’s declaration, that he should 
leave the question of whether it was right 
to continue the charter of the company 
to float upon the waves of public opinion, 
not doubting but it would one day be 
agitated, and it would be considered whe- 
ther the company and the whole of their 
trade was a bubble or not.—Tippoo, the — 
marquis said, was our natural ally, and 
the “Mahrattas the natural foe of this 
country. He questioned whether Bengal 
was not the only substantial resource we 
had in Asia. The Mahrattas were in 
this case a dangerous neighbour, and Tip- 
poo Sultan at hand to check any ambi- 
tious attempt of the Mahrattas. With 
respect to our other possessions in India, 
he doubted whether they were to be re- 
garded as a millstone about the neck of 
the country, or a resource. He con- 
cluded with giving it as his opinion, that 
it was totally improper to go to a vote on 
either of the two sets of resolutions, and 
thercfore he would move the previous 
oom as a means of getting rid of them 
or the present. 

The Marquis of Townshend said: The 
war in India is, I conceive, expensive 
beyond alk precedent, and is highly to be 
lamented. Great and deserved enco- 
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miums have been paid to lord Cornwallis, 
but neither the high esteem in which I 
hold that noble lord, the ties of consan- 
guinity, nor the fellowship of service in 
which I have known his merits, should 

revail on me to approve of his conduct, 

d I found, upon mature consideration, 
that he could have acted a more prudent 
and honourable part for this country. It 
is evident, I think, from the treaty of 
1784, that upon the rajah of ‘Travancore’s 
purchase of the territory and fort m ques- 
tion (Satta Nangalore’ the council at 
Madras advised his returning it to the 
Dutch, thereby to avoid the jealousy and 
hostility of Tippoo Saib. The rajah finds 
the Dutch will not resume it. Why? 
Because they had sold it purposcly to 
avoid Tippoo’s hostility. The council of 
Madras expostulate with Tippoo, who 
deaths in his claim, and alleges divers | 

reaches of friendship on the part of the 

rajah. The council of Madras inquire , 
into this, and are convinced of its fallacy. | 
They then propose a mediation, and to , 
appoint arbitrators, hoping to prevent any | 
aggression: Tippoo commences hostilities, | 
attacks the frontiers of the rajah, and is | 
repulsed at the lines of Travancore. | 
How, my lords, was either the council of , 
Madras, or the chief governor, to act in - 
these circumstances? Expose the rajah — 
to the rapacious and vindictive Tippoo, to 
break the engagements of the treaty, and 
abandon the character of the British 
nation? Or ought his lordship to have 
sent home for instructions, thereby giving 
Tippoo not only time to extend his con- 
quests, but to form new alliances for their 
better security? I trust your lordships 
will see the propriety of the decisive part 
which the chief governor has taken. It 
has been said, that this decision of the 
chief governor's is contrary to the princi- 
ples laid down by the company, and to 
their express injunctions. By the act of 
the 24th of his majesty, could lord Corn- 
wallis do less than support the ally, who 
submitted to reference, in the possession 
of what he had purchased, against the 
violator of this triple alliance, who re- 
fused arbitration, and commenced war for 
that to which he had no right ? 

Lord Sydney said, that his connexion 
with lord Cornwallis would not permit him 
to hear a censure urged against him, 
without saying a few words on the sub- 
ject. In his mind, an attack had been 
made on the board of control for acts of 
which neither morally nor physically, 
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the company had been attacked ; and the 
noble governor-general had acted on the 
occasion with pure integrity and becoming 
spirit. His lordship reprobated the whole 
conduct of Tippoo, and reminded the 
House of his treatment of the detachment 
mace prisoners under the command of 
general Matthews last war. As an addi- 
tional instance of Tippoo’s determination 
to break with us, he asked if the invest- 
ment of Tellicherry in 1789 was totally 
forgotten ? 

Lord Stormont reprobated the carrying 
on a war in India. Upon this particular 
question, however, he was in a difficulty 
how to give his vote, since every day news 
was expected which might very much in- 
fluence their lordships. He complimented 
lord Cornwallis for the rectitude of his 
principles, and the moderation of his 
mind. He argued strenuously against 
the treaty for dividing Tippoo’s domi- 
nions, into which we had entered with 
the Mahrattas and the nizam. He put 
the case of a similar treaty being entered 
into between Prussia and France, for the 
preservation of the general peace of Eu- 
rope, enumerating all the European 
powers, excepting only the Netherlands ; 


‘and asked, if the emperor would not have 


just cause for jealousy on hearing of such 


.atreaty ? Such a treaty he asserted as 
‘that lately entered into by our governe- 


ment in India, was unparalleled. 1f mi- 


‘ nisters had given orders to lord Cornwallis 


to plunge into war, the motion proposed 
by the noble secretary, was that which he 
should have expected from ministers, be- 
cause it was a vote of approbation of their 
own conduct. 

The Earl of Carlisle said, that as he 
was related to the noble earl who had been 
so much the subject of conversation, he 
could not refrain from making a few ob- 
servations on what had been said. He 
confessed he should have been better 
pleased to have heard from ministers, in- 
stead of high and swoln eulogiums on 
lord Cornwallis, that they were ready to 
communicate the orders which they had 
sent out. A noble lord had said, that 
the board of control could not, phisie 
cally speaking, have given ordcrs in re- 
gard to this war. That they had not 
given orders explicitly as to this war, was 
probable ; but had they not sent out hy- 
pothetical orders, which bound the noble 
earl to take the course he had pursued ? 


He firmly believed that Tippoo did not 
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meditate a war; ifhe had done so, he would 
have come down with his host of cavalry, 
and would have swept the Carnatic, by 
driving the cattle, cutting of the harvest, 
and taking such other steps, peculiar to 
an Asiatic war, as should have prevented 
us from attacking him. The papers on 
the table were unintelligible, without ex- 

tion; and ministers had not done 
ord Cornwallis the justice to give any 
eee whatever. 

House divided on the previous 
question: Contents, 84; Proxies, 12—96. 
Not-Contents, 17; Proxies, 2—19. Ma- 
jority, 77. The motion of lord Porchester 
being thus disposed of, lord Grenville 
rose, and made the same motions in ap- 
probation of the war in India, as had been 
previously carried in the House of Com- 
mons [See Vol. 28, p.1322.]. The re- 
solutions were opposed by lord Lough- 
borough, who moved the previous ques- 
tion thereon; upon which the House di- 
vided: Contents, 12; Not-Contents, 64. 
Majority, 52. The resolutions were then 
pat and 


Debate in the Comnions on the Corn 
Regulation Bul.) Aprilll. The House 
went into a committee to consider further 
of this bill. On the clause for ware- 
housing corn imported, 

Mr. Powys expressed his surprise that 
a clause, which had been already nega- 
tived, should have been again introduced, 
without a general notice. Many gentle- 
men who voted against the clause, were 
not aware that the effect of recommitiing 
the bill would be the re-introduction of 
the clause. 

Mr. Ryder said, that sufficient intima- 
tion had been given, that the clause was 
again to be submitted to the House; and 
it was so submitted on grounds that de- 
manded serious attention. The regula- 
tions of a permanent system ought not 
only to be such as to provide the country 
with a supply of corn, when that became 
necessary, but to provide it with the least 
possible delay, if corn imported was not 
allowed to be warehoused, a considerable 
length of time, after a supply became 
necessary, must elapse before that supply 
could be obtained from foreign countries; 
and when it was obtained, the quantity 
brought into our ports might be suflicient 
for six months consumption, whea we 
wanted only enough for three. If corn 
was aeeed. from America, to which we 
must naturally look for a supply when 
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wanted, the ports might be shut against 
importation before the corn so ordered 
arrived, and the owners obliged to carry it 
elsewhere, and sell it at a loss, a circum- 
stance which would go a great length to 
Paper importation from that quarter. 

; on the contrary, corn imported when 
the price was under the regulated price at 
which it was allowed to be brought te 
market, was warehoused, a supply would 
be instantly at hand, when the price rose 
so high as to show that a supply of fo- 
reign corn was necessary. The system 
of warehousing, as far as it had gone, had 
done no harm. On the contrary, as far 
as it had produced any effect, it had been 
beneficial. It tended to encourage the 
navigation and commerce of the country ; 
and it would ore the means of enlarging 
the returns from America, and conse- 
jean extending the sale of manufac- 
tures, both which were objects much to 
be desired. | 

Mr. Powys said, that the first ground 
on which the clause was defended was, 
that it tended to promote navigation and 
commerce; and the second, that it would 
provide a supply of corn for the consumpe 
tion of the country, always ready to be 
used when wanted. The first appeared 
to be true with respect to America, but 
not with respect to the countries border- 
ing on the Baltic, from which the greater 
part of our foreign supplies was drawn, 
and from which the voyage was so short, 
that there was little rik of the ports being 
shut between the ordering and receiving a 
supply, unless they had been opened by 
fraudulent means. The second was true 
only when corn was plenty, and the price 
moderate in other parts of Europe; be- 
cause under other circumstances, that 
very corn which was warehoused as & 
supply for this country, would be re- 
shipped for exportation. This was tlie 
true reason why so little had been hitherto 
taken from the warehouses for home con- 
sumption. Two principles were stated in 
the report of the committee of priv 
council, of which he approved, and whic 
were in direct opposition to the clause: 
first, that the supply of corn from the 
tillage of the country was the best supply; 
and secondly, that the stacks and barns of 
the farmer were the best stores of corn. 
The warehousing of foreign corn could 
not afford a supply to be depended on, 
unless, when the price rose, an embargo 
were to be laid on the exportation of it, 
which would be, in. eftect, a breach of 
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faith, on tlie part of the public, towards 
the importers, and a proceeding so harsh, 
as nothing but extreme necessity could 
justify. On the other hand, it would de- 
press the spirit and industry of the farmer, 
who would see, that whenever he refused 
the price ofivered by the corn dealer, the 
Jatter had a quantity of foreign corn at 
hand ready to be poured into the market, 
and which, by his influence over the 
market, he would find, almost at pleasure, 
the means of introducing. 

Lord Sheffild said, that no part of this 
very objectionable bill was likcly to be 
More ruinous to tillege than the clause 

. then before the committee. The mischief 
of heaping up immense magazines of fo- 
reign corn in every part of the kingdom, 
must be obvious to every man. It was 
impossible to invent any thing more inju- 
rious to tillage, than to suffer every coun. 
sry in the world to keep their cheap corn 
in magazines in this country, and in readi- 
ness to be poured, by means of our canals, 
into the very heart of the kingdom, when- 
ever the ports were opened, either through 
fraudulent means in the districts, or be- 
cause the smallest quantity of our usual 
consumption was wanting. The arrival 
of a hundred ships in one day with corn, 
would not ruin the market so completely 
asthe opening of the magazines of one 
port would do. More corn would be 
turned loose in one day than 100 ships 
could carry. When our opulent dealers 
in corn had filled their magazines, it would 
be an easy matter, at a moderate expense, 

_ to raise the price of corn in the markets 
which regulate importation in the district, 
so as to open the ports, and even at the 
time that the price in the corn-growing 
counties of England might be very low. 
Lhe ports and magazines once opened 
for importation, must remain so for three 
months, notwithstanding the magazines 

poured out ten times more than was 
wanted. Corn often came here at very 
low prices. It came from America, and 
must be sold in payment at any 
price, even below its real value, and it 
would be taken in payment at any rate, 
rather than have no payment. It so hap- 
pened that some corn-growing, countries, 
wanting bulky articles from this island, 
could send it almost without charging 
freight. Above 100,000 tons of shipping 
came yearly from the Baltie, from Flan- 
ders, and Ireland, to Liverpool, for salt, 
and could atlurd to bring 500,000 quar- 
ters of wheat at a very small expense. 
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On an average of many years, the price 
of wheat at Dantzic had been at 29s. 6d.; 
the price had been often at 30s. in Ire- 
land ; and he knew it to be the opinion of 
a Virginia gentleman, that it answered 
better, even on James’s river, to grow 


wheat at 2s. Gd. per bushel, than tobacco 


at 19s. per cwt., which was a high price. 
The English farmers would soon see they 
could not raise corn in competition, and 
necessarily would turn from tillage to 
pasture. The desolation, and also the 
dependance on foreign countries for sub- 
sistence, which must necessarily take 
place, would be obvious to every one. 
Even if the farmer could afford to sell in 
competition, he often would not have 
time to bring his corn to those parts 
where the ports might be suddenly 
opened. He added, that those magazines 
were unnecessary: we never had such 
during the prosperous time of our corn 
trade; they were not wanted; the maga- 
zines of Holland were near enough ; 
famine did not come on_ suddenly. 
Ireland, by preventing importation, was 
become a great corn country, and would 
now always be a magazine for this 
country. However, if the clause in ques- 
tion passed, the growth of corn in Ire- 
land would be greatly discouraged, and 
that country would be deprived of all the 
natural advantages of her situation. 

The committee divided on the clause : 
Yeas, 56; Noes, 70. On the clause for 
dividing the country into eleven districts, 
with a view to ascertain the export and 
import prices in each, Mr. Powys moved, 
‘That the average should be taken, not 
by districts, but on the kingdom at 
large.” 

Lord Sheffield said, he should prefer 
the average of the whole kingdom, as the 
only means of preventing frauds. His 
only objection to the average of the whole 
kingdom was, that it would open the ports 
to importation considerably sooner than 
the average of the maritime districts, but 
he thought it by far the most reasonable 
and best mode. 

The comnnittee divided: Yeas, 65: 
Nocs, 58.. The chairman then reported 
progress, and obtained leave to sit again. 


Debate on Mr. Grey’s Motion respecting 
the Preparations for a War with Russia. ] 
April 12. Mr. Grey rose, to make the 
motion of which he had given notice, re- 
specting the preparations which ministers 
were making for a war with Russia. He 
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said, that, in the present awful and criti- 
cal moment (and a more awful and critical 
one this country had never seen), he felt 
it to be the duty of every man, to whom 
the welfare of the state and the happiness 
of his fellow-citizens were dcar, to do 
every thing which reason and prudence 
could suggest, to divert ministers from 
the pursuit of measures that could not 
failto involve the nation in distress, if 
not ruin, and which, even if carried on 
with the greatest possible success, could 
not be productive of any advantage to 
Great Britain. It was under the impulse 
of duty that he had resolved to trouble 
the House on this occasion, and not with 
any disposition hostile to any man, or set 
of men; but he confessed that he was 
hostile to their measures, because he con- 
sidered them as likely to bring the 
heaviest calamity upon his country. He 
said, he had intended to move that the 
House should resolve itself into a com- 
mittee on the state of the nation, and it 
had been his intention to have moved 
certain propositions in that committee. 
He thought there could have been no 
reasonable objection to this; and as the 
present situation of the country was one 
of the most important and critical, he had 
conceived there would have been every 
oper anLy for the most ample discussion 
of the resolutions he’should have had the 
honour of proposing; but having been 
given to understand, from high authority 
in that House, that an objection would 
be taken to such a committee, and that 
that objection would be supported by 
strong reasons, and knowing, as he did, 
that it was nearly the same thing whether 
the objection was ole aah on strong 
grounds or not, he had been induced, for 
the present, to deviate from his intention 
of moving for that commnttee, in order to 
come immediately before the House with 
certain propositions. He thought this 
Fequisite, and hoped to convince the 
House of the necessity of so doing on 
the present occasion. He observed, that 
if he were to adapt his conduct to what 
he had reason to believe would be the 
conduct of those opposite to him, it would 
be necessary for hin to trespass very 
shortly indeed on the patience of the 
House. It would be necessary to do little 
more than merely to state his proposi- 
tions, and to beg the acquiescence of 
the House in those propositions: and 
his clam to do so might not, per- 
haps, be altogether unrcasonable. For 
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there was not one man who would not 
find himself ready to assent to them on 
the principles of common sense, and on 
a ready confirmation of those established 
principles of policy and justice, which 
had ever regulated all wise men who had 
taken any part in the councils of the na- 
tion, and which had never been departed 
from, but by those whose ignorance and 
obstinacy had led them to act in a man- 
ner unworthy of their stations. He said, 
notwithstanding the truth of these obser- 
vations, before he ventured to ask the 
acquiescence of the House in his resolu- 
tions, he should endeavour to support 
them by the best arguments that occurred 
to him, leaving it to his friends to supply 
his detects, which he had no doubt but 
they would do with the greatest ability. 
He hoped to be able to persuade the 
House of the truth of all the propositions 
he should state. He conceived there 
were some things about which mankind 
were generally agreed. There were some 
truths which appeared to be so clear and 
evident, that no man was disposed to dis- 
pute them. Among these, he conceived, 
ought to be reckoned the just causes of 
going to war. Of this nature also were 
those maxiins of policy, which ought to 
govern this country in all its connexion 
with foreign powers. Mr. Grey said, he 
should maintain this proposition, that the 
only just cause of war originated in the 
principle of self-defence. ‘This principle 
of self-defence was not confined to na- 
tions in the same manner as it was to in 
dividuals. Individuals were only allowed 
to avail themselves of this principle, when 
the danger was imminent and pressing, 
and where the laws which were instituted 
for the protection of society, could not 
operate and ensure their safety. A na- 
tion’s right of attack was founded in, and 
must originate out of the principle of self- 
defence; and no war could be justified 
on the grounds (to use a fashionable 
phrase) of political expediency, whatever 
the consequences of it might be, and 
however profitable and advantagcous it 
might turn out to the state. The princi- 
ple of self-defonce, therefore, was the sole 
ground on which a war could be justified. 
The cases where a war was just, Mr. 
Grey conceived, might be reduced to 
three heads: first, when it was undertaken 
to redeem a right forcibly withheld, and 
to. which we had an irresistible claim; 
secondly, in providing for future safety ; 
and the last, aright of repelling an unjust 
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attack. These, he said, were the only 
three causes which could justify any war, 
except another, which might be included 
under the third head, and that was, where 
an ally had been unjustly attacked. He 
Jaid particular stress upon the words “ un- 
_justly attacked,” not being willing, he 
said, to admit, that when an ally was an 
aggressor, and refused to make reparation, 
the nation with whom he was in alliance 
was obliged to support him. A nation 
wes bound to support an ally only in the 
case of an unjust attack, and even then 
only according to the specific meaning of 
the treaty entered into between them, 
The only three causes, therefore, for going 
to war were, to redeem a right, to provide 
@gainst danger, and to repel an attack ; 
and any principle of supposed policy that 
stood in opposition to these three causes, 
and did not come within one or other of 
them, could never be a just cause of war. 
‘« Omnia que defendi, repeti, repelli pos- 
sunt.” These, he said, were the words. of 
Camillus to his soldiers, and were full of 
wisdom, policy, and justice. These were 
the only just causes of war, on the esta- 
blished principles of the law of nations. 
In the war on which they were now about 
to enter, what were they called to do? 
To redeem a right, to provide against 
danger, or to repel an attack? Was 
there any danger which at present threat- 
ened this country? Had any of theirrights 
been violated, or any unjust attack made 
upon them? He should content himself 
with answering to these questions, No. 
He might rest on these general principles 
and call for an answer from the other 
side of the House. But a sort of answer, 
he observed, had been already attempted. 
A new system had certainly been pro- 
posed to the House, a system which that 
House did not understand, and which 
could never have entered into the mind 
of any reasonable man. It, was no easy 
matter to argue a proposition which had 
no precise definite meaning. The theory 
of treaties which had been stated to the 
House he did not pretend to understand, 
but he did understand something of the 
Prussian treaty. By that treaty, Great 
Britain, in case of an unjust attack, en- 
gaged to furnish the king of Prussia with 
a certain number of troops, or with a 
certain sum of money. He trusted he 
should not be told that the moment they 
entered into this treaty with Prussia, 
they were bound for all the other engage- 
ments of the king of Prussia. He had 
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always understood the treaty to be a 
treaty of defence, and it was impossible 
to be so construed as to justify the war 
in which they were about to engage. 
The treaty we had entered into with the 
king of Prussia was laid before the House; 
but if we were bound for all his other en- 
gagements, all the treaties of the king of 
Prussia with other powers ought likewise 
to have been laid before the House. Mr. 
Grey said, he had never considered the 
treaty in that light, neither had that House 
ever considered the treaty in that light. 
The chancellor of the exchequer himself 
had stated, it was only to furnish a cer- 
tain number of troops in case the king of 
Prussia was attacked. Was he attacked ? 
Had he any reason to expect an attack 
from the empress of Russia? From any 
thing that was intimated to the House 
when the Prussian treaty was laid upon 
the table, was it possible for any man to 
auppose Great Britain would have been 
bound by that treaty under the present 
circumstances? But we were told, that 
there was a system in reserve, that there 
was a something behind the treaty. If 
this something was meant to be binding, 
why was it not brought forward? Had 
the treaty been laid before the House 
fairly and honestly, in order to inform 
them of the nature of the transaction, ov 
had it been employed as an instrument 
imposition, as a cover for something that 
could not be trusted to the public eye? 
It had been said, that the character and 
honour of the country were concerned, 
What a way was that of treating the 
House ! for what purpose was the trea 
laid before the House ? Was it to consult 
the House with regard to the engagements 
his majesty hadentered into, or was it for 
the purpose of deceiving the public, and 
the House, and proposing to them a treaty 
which held out that we were engaged ina 
system of detence, when, in fact, it meant 
a perfectly different thing? Suppose, at 
the time when the treaty was before the 
House, it had been a condition in the 
treaty, that Great Britain should go to war 
with Russia, whenever Russia should pos- 
sess herself of Oczakow, would any man 
in the House have assented to it? Could 
the minister; with all the confidence that 
House was disposed to place in him, have 
ever procured their approbation to such 
a condition? It was impossible. This 
country was at peace, and they ought to 
adhere to that defensive system which 
had been so wisely recommended tothem, 
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In every other respect the treaty was un- 
exceptionable. Such a measure as the 


war now proposed, must give offence to 
a power with which it had always been 
eonsidered as the greatest interest of this 
country to maintain the best understand- 
ing. The language of the treaty was, 
that Great Britain and Prussia had enter- 
ed into adefensive alliance; the language 
ef that House was, that they had enter- 
ed into an offensive treaty. If such a 
construction had been given to the treaty 
at the time, no man in that House would 
have supported it. How, or upon what 
principle could they support it now? It 
was a system which in its consequences 
went infinitely beyond the treaty. All 
they were bound to by the treaty was, to 
furnish the king of Prussia with so man 
troops ; or in case he liked it better, wit 
a certain sum of money. By the system 
now adopted, they were engaged at once 
in all the expenses and consequences of 
a war, of which no man could see the po- 
hey, and of which no human prudence 
could limit the extent. Perhaps he might 
be told, that he had admitted that a coun- 
try was bound for its own safety to guard 
against the dangerous agyrandizement of 
any one power. This was certainly true: 
but he must be understood to suppose, 
that that aggrandizement was aimed at 
by violent and unjust means ; that it was 
clear and obvious, that the danger arising 
from it was evident, and the not providing 
for it m the best way in our power would 
be to neglect our own safety. The coun- 
try which should fail to watch and oppose 
the aggrandizement of another that be- 
came dangerous, would neglect its own 
mterest. But he could not see the ne- 
cessity of that superfluous caution, which 
wasalarmcd at every slight appearance, 
and anxious to guard against every re- 
mote contigency. This he would not ad- 
mit upon any remote view that could arise 
from the equity of a treaty entered into 
with an ally, and not immediately con- 
nected with any interest of this country. 
In that case he certainly could not admit 
that explanation. Mr. Grey said, it was 
on this principle, on the first view of it, 
that the balance of the power of Europe 
had been founded. This, he contended, 
was a system which ought not to be left 
to the management of agents, and unskil- 
fal hands. To that system, and to the 
preservation of it, he had heard the epithets 
of wild and romantic applied. 

The balance of power in Europe was, 
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indeed, a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance. He would not tell the peasant 
that this balance was wild and romantic. 
He would not seek to convince him, that 
the object which he incurred so many 
burthens to support, was a mere illusion. 
If it was necessary, he would advise the 
peasant to submit to new burthens, in or- 
der to preserve that balance from any real 
danger. Ifthe war was just in principle, 
and necessary in policy, he would tell 
him, that, as a member of the state, he 
was interested in its welfare, and that his 
sufferings might be misfortunes, but were 
not injuries, But the reverse of that sys- 
tem was now proposed, and the country 
was no longer to be directed by that wise 
and cautious policy which had hitherto di- 
rected its councils. At the moment that 
France had become no longer formidable, 
a rival was discovered in a corner of Eu- 
rope. They were now to contend for forts 
on the Black Sea, as if they were fighting 
for their hearths and their altars. This 
was a source of affliction to the peasant: 
and those who proposed to lay new bur- 
thens on him for that purpose, added in- 
sult to oppression, e said, he thought 
those who had been so loud in talking of 
the romaptic idea of the balance of power, 
would have explained their own system. 
He had watched them closely, and he 
thought he had seen some of the workings 
of conviction in their minds. They had 
altered their opinion, and had now confes- 
sed that the balance of power in Europe 
was no longer aromance. But although 
they had retracted their opinion, Mr. 
Grey said, he certainly had not changed 
his. He thought the balance of power in 
Europe was an object of great concern ; 
and if they could show him that that ba- 
lance was m the least danger, he should 
certainly give his vote to rescue it from 
that danger. But before he consented to 
plunge this country into all the horrors of 
war, he must be convinced that the dan- 
ger was suited to the case. It must be 
shown him that the possession of the town 
of Ockzakow was such as would materially 
affect the interest of this country, and 
would endanger the balance of power in 
Europe. Heasked upon what principles, 
or for what reasons, could they complain 
of the terms which the empress of Russia 
had insisted upon? How could ary dan- 
ger arise to this country ? If they looked 
upon the ge Ba with as jealous an eye 
as some people did, they would think the 
way for her to aggrandize hersejf in a 
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manner the least offensive to this country 
would be to push her conquests to the 
south. But the right hon. gentleman 
said, if this was he case, would not any 
man see the necessity of arming? Mr. 
Grey said, he was not one of those who 
sought for war on suppositions. § What 
the empress of Kussia sought was 
simply this, the town of Ockzakow, and 
the country between the Bog and the 
Niester; and how could it possibly be 
stated, that the acquisition ofthis territory 
was 80 material an acquisition to the em- 
press, as to make her formidable to the 
rest of Europe, or to Turkey ? The truth 
was, it was not very material for either of 
these objects. Inthe first place, with re- 
gard to defence against Turkey, that place 
was not of very great consequence. Upon 
what principle was it, that they contended 
that this place was ofso much importance ? 
The distance to Constantinople was less 
from Sebastianople, of which she was al- 
ready in possession. She had already the 
command of the navigation of the Nieper, 
so that with equal little reason could this 
be urged as her motive for wishing to re- 
tain the fort. It was clear that the only 
ground of the war into which we probably 
should be hurried, would be to wrest that 
fortress from the empress, and restore it 
to the Porte; and this our ministers were 
about to attempt, under the idea that 
Oczakow was the key of European Tur- 
key. But in this they were greatly mis- 
taken ; for the Russians had never consi- 
dered it as the key of Turkey, and had 
actually let themselves into the finest pro- 
vinces of the Ottoman empire in Europe, 
without passing through Oczakow. Gen- 
tlemen must remember, that in the war 
before the present, the forces of the 
empress penetrated through another 
quarter as far as Mount Hemus, 
when the Grand Vizier had no more than 
10,000 men to defend that important pass 
on which the safety of Constantinople de- 
pended. From this it was evident, that if 
she wished to retain Oczakow, it was not 
because she @ould not find another way 
into the Turkish provinces. From the 
most accurate idtormation he had been 
able to obtain from such as were acquaint- 
ed with those parts, and from the inspec- 
tion of the best maps, it appeared, that the 
empress might possess tle Nicper with- 
out being in possession of Oczakow. The 
acquisition of that place, therefore, was 
not of so much importance as had been 
contended. The country betwcen the 
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Bog and the Niester was known by the 
name of the desert plains, which circum- 
stance might give gentlemen some idea of 
what importance that territory was hkel 
to be to the empress of Russia. Al-. 
though the country wrs barren, it was in- 
habited by some Tartars, who, as soon as 
a dispute commenced between the Turks 
and Russians, ravaged the Russian coun- 
try; and, upon the first show of resis- 
tance, retreated and sheltered themselves 
under the walls of Oczakow, where they 
were perfectly secure. When it was con- 
sidered that the Turks were the aggres- 
sors in the war, could it be stated that the 
terms were unnecessary, or unjust ? 
Could it be said that the acquisition of 
such a territory would be of any material 
disadvantage to this country? But sup- 
pose it had been of ten times more impor- 
tance than it really was, of what conse- 
quence was the Black Sea to Great Bri- 
tain? He believed it was the only sea 
which British ships did not navigate. Was 
it then to be secured for the trade this 
country was to have with Poland.— There 
was, however, another point of view, in 
which it might be thought that Oczakow 
would be essentially necessary to the ag- 
grandizement ofthe eo by sea, as with- 
out the possession of that fortress, she 
could not have a free passage into the 
Black Sea. He confessed that this ob- 
servation had had great weight with him; for 
he had been led to believe that the river 
Nieper, down which the Russian vessels 
must pass from Cherson to the Black Sea 
was so shallow opposite to Oczakow, ex- 
cept on the side next to that fortress, that 
they must sail close by the walls of the 
place, and almost under the muzzles of 
its guns. But, on inquiry, he found that 
this was a mistake; that the batteries of 
Oczakow could not reach a vessel going 
down the Nieper; and that the Russians 
had, on the bank opposite to Oczakow, 
the fort of Kinburn, which most com- 
pletely commanded the navigation of the 
river, and annoyed the Turks. This being 
the true state of the case, it was evident 
that the empress could have no other pos- 
sible view in keeping Oczakow, than the 
defence of her own dominions by restrain- 
ing the Tartars from crossing the Bog, 
when they knew that Oczakow, no longer 
in the hands of the Turks, could not shel- 
terthem from the pursuit of the Russians. 
He thought the important trade Great 
Britain carried on with Russia, must be 
greatly interrupted, by the proposed war, 
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aod sure he was, it would be difficult to 
persuade the country of the necessity of 
war. Our trade with Russia was the most 
advantageous of any to Great Britain. It 
furnished materials for our manufactures, 
and proved an excellent nursery for sea- 
men. Our exports to Russia amounted 
annually to two millions sterling ; and our 
imports to one million. The duties on 
the export trade amounted annually to 
300,000. In this trade upwards of 850 
ships were employed, all of them British, 
except four or five. Was it prudent or 
wise, then, to interrupt such a trade? To 
which was to be added, the immense ex- 
pense of the war. In 1759, when Great 
Bntain was in alliance with the king of 
Prussia, and when the latter was pressed 
by the victorious arms of Russia, the king 
earnestly solicited Jord Chatham, as the 
only means of providing for his safety, to 
send a fleet into the Baltic. What was 
the answer of that minister to his Prussian 
majesty ? He considered our trade with 
Russia to be of so much importance, that 
he denied the very thing they were doing 
now: though the person who made the 
request was an ally, who was embarked 
with us in one common cause; though a 
British fleet in the Baltic would have 
forced the Russians out of Brandenburgh, 
saved Berlin, and the other towns of the 
king of Prussia from destruction, and left 
the great Frederic at liberty to act with 
his undivided force against the French 
and Austrians, who were our enemies as 
well as his; yet lord Chatham could not 
be prevailed upon to take a step which 
would produce a rupture between Russia 
and Great Britain, and endanger the com- 
merce which the latter carried on with 
the former. If that able statesman prized 
that trade so highly at that period, how 


much more highly would he have prized. 


it if it had been then, as it was now, more 
than four times as valuable? This was the 
policy of lord Chatham, and had been the 
policy of all succeeding administrations. 
It had been the policy in 1770 and in 
1783. If it was formerly unnecessary to 
the interests of this country to oppose the 
growing power of Russia, what new cir- 
cumstance had arisen to make that an 
established policy? What had happened 
within the last six months to alter the 
policy even of the present administration? 
Why had the House been assured re- 
peatedly these three years, while the war 
between Russia and the Porte was carry- 
ing on, that the interests of Great Britain 
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were not at stake, and that there was no 
probability of any interruption of the 
peace and tranquillity of the country ? 
It was incumbent on the right hon. gen- 
tleman to show some ground for the pre- 
sent war. Till he did so, on every prin- 
ciple of justice and policy, they ought to 
refrain from it. He contended that it 
was neither just nor politic. 

He said, he had perhaps gone too far 
into this subject, and that what he had 
said, had been rather a repetition of what 
had been formerly observed than any 
thing new. It had been done for the ex- 
press purpose of drawing some answer 
from the other side of the House. He 
thought they ought to give some reason 
before they proceeded to the war. He 
trusted he had established all the points 
which he thought it was necessary for him 
to insist upon. There only remained one 
consideration, and that was the way in 
which these resolutions might be treated. 
He said he meant to move a string of dif- 
ferent resolutions, first of all stating the 
general interests of this country, and the 
general principles on which war could be 
justified: they also contained the nature 
of our connexion with foreign powers ; 
and lastly, as a conclusion trom the whole, 
they asserted that the present armament 
was unnecessary. .The first resolution 
might be considered as a truism. If the 
first proposition which he should submit 
to the House was true, and the result 
false, let the other side of the House show 
that the conclusion did not follow. He 
did not wish to alarm the country, by re- 
presenting that there was a want of re- 
sources, but he was sure that every addi- 
tion to the burthens of the country, in its 
present situation, must be severely felt; 
and, in order to induce the people to bear 
them with cheerfulness, that House ought 
to proceed on principles of justice and 
honour, and show the people that such 
burthens were really necessary. If the 
consequences he had drawn trom the first 
proposition could not be supported, let 
the right hon. gentleman show it by argue 
ment; but if the minister endcavoured to 
wrap himself up in the veil of state 
secrecy, if he endeavoured to avoid what 
he could not answer, and had recourse to” 
a previous question, and to the order of 
the day, let gentlemen consider well what 
they owed to themselves, and to their 
country, before they concurred with him 
in a measure which must be attended with 
such ruinous consequences. Such a war 
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could never do credit to the character of 
the country, it could not be justified on 
the principles of policy or of reason. He 
could not sit down without taking notice 
of those doctrines of confidence which 
were every day carried to a greater ex- 
tent, and which converted the House of 
Commons into what was little better than 
the parliament of Paris before the late re- 
volution. If this doctrine of confidence 
was still extended, that House would 
soon serve no other purpose but merely 
to approve and register the acts of the 
king’s ministers. He declared it was his 

lory to announce, that he had attached 
Fimself by principle to his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Fox), and to a set of men not 
meriting the foul aspersions cast upon 
them in a former debate, but who de- 
served the praises of their countrymen, 
for resisting, on all occasions, every prin- 
ciple that was unconstitutional. He said 
it had been his lot to stand forward, more 
than once, against this blind confidence 
that had been claimed by the minister, 
and which many of his friends were 
willing to give him. Whatever minister 
claimed such confidence, he should op- 
pose him. To this every member was 
engaged by every duty by which he was 
bound as a representative of the people. 
He did not claim to himself any exclusive 
merit for having stood forward on this 
occasion; he had not done it without the 
approbation and concurrence of his friends. 

e did not suppose that the subject had 
received any weight because it was pro- 
posed by him; the only reason why he 
stood forward then, as he had done on 
other occasions, being because it had 
been thought that it was better for the 
cause that the weakest should come first, 
and the stronger follow, in order to make 
up for his deficiency, by their more effec- 
tual support. When they had engaged to 
make war against Spain, he had the ho- 
nour of cordially concurring in an unani- 
mous vote. When the convention with 
Spain was announced to that House, no 
man rejoiced at it more than he did; but 
he thought it was requisite we should 
know whether the money that had been 
expended, had been necessarily laid out 
or not. He conceived it had not; but 
the House had been of a different opinion. 
It was not for him to arraign the House 
for so deciding. He hoped, however, he 
should not be supposed to have acted im- 
prope on that occasion, although he had 
made a motion that proved unsuccessful. 
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When the king’s message came down 
relative to the dispute with Spain, he had 
concurred in an unanimous vote of supply ; 
but bad moved for papers, in order Heatly 
to ascertain what was the origin of the 
dispute, and the object in view. After 
the convention had been ratified, he had 
likewise moved for papers, in order to 
ascertain the nature of the agreement 
which had been made, and the conduct 
of ministers during the negociation. On 
both these occasions had been pleaded 
the danger of disclosing state secrets : 
Ist, the impolicy of communicating any 
part of a negociation which was still 
going on; and 2dly, the impropriety of 
publishing what had passed during a ne- 
gociation, when it was completely finished. 
But what claim of confidence could now 
be held out to the public? In the dispute 
with Spain, at least, there appeared some 
shadow of cause: an injury had been 
committed ; it was necessary that satisfac- 
tion should be obtained. Though confi- 
dence was put in the ministers, in order 
to employ the proper means of obtaining 
that satisfaction, the cause from which 
the dispute had originated, was open and 
acknowledged. He by no means wished to 
diminish any part of necessary confidence. 

On the present occasion, they were des 
sired to give the minister full credit for 
every thing he had proposed. They were 
to act on his bare word. Mr. Grey con- 
tended that this was no part of the ne- 
cesgary confidence due to the executive 

overnment, and he hoped that such con- 

dence would never be given. They 
might represent it under the name of 
legal prerogative: if so, they ought to be 
able to prove it by something better than 
mere assertion. He declared, that he had 
not the smallest objection to the royal 
prerogative, and particularly to that part 
of it which enabled the crown to make 
peace and war, and to manage foreign ne- 
gociations; but he trusted those were the 
best friends to the prerogative of the 
crown, who wished to confine it within 
its proper limits, and that it might not be 
used in‘ any way that might oe its 
destruction. It was originally allowed 
for the good and safety of the people ; 
and if any contradiction arose between 
the good of the people and the preroga- 
tive of the crown, it was not difficult to 
see what must be the consequence. He 
hoped and trusted that the prerogative of 
the crown would never contradict the 
duties of that House. It was the indis- 
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3 le duty of that House to inquire 
into the justice of voting away the pub- 
lic money, and he hoped that it would 
never be considered as invading the pre- 
rogative of the crown. Ministers claimed 
the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons; but suppose the House should 
alterwards be persuaded that the war was 
Impolitic and unjust, and that the mea- 
sures taken deserved the severest punish- 
ment, might not ministers come with the 
vote of approbation in their hands, and 
say, ‘© Can you, who have approved, 
come now and condemn that to which 
aa have already given your sanction? 

ou have approved of these measures, 
and therefore you cannet now censure us 
for them.” r. Grey concluded with 
moving, the following resolutions :—1. 
‘< That it is at all times, and particularly 
under the aes circumstances, the in- 
terest of, this country, to preserve peace. 
+2. That it is neither reasonable nor just 


to take up arms for the purpose of dic-. 


tating terms of peace between nations 
engaged in hostilities, without any refe- 
rence either to the cause of the disputes, 
or the circumstances of the war.—3. That 
the refusal of an offer of mediation is no 
just cause of war.—4. That during the 
progress of the war between Russia and 
the Porte, and since the taking of Ocza- 
kow, this House has received repeated 
assurances from the throne, that the 
situation of affairs continued ‘to promise 
to this country the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of peace.—5. That, 
convinced of the truth of the assurances 
which we have received from the throne, 
this House has hitherto considered the 
interests of Great Britain as not likely to 
be affected by the progress of the Russian 
arms on the borders of the Black Sea.— 
6. That this country is not bound by any 
treaty to furnish assistance to any of its 
allies, except in the case of an attack 
upon them.-—7. That none of the posses- 
sions of this country, or of any of its allies, 
appear to be threatened with an hostile 
attack from any foreign nation.—8. That 
the expense of an armament must be 
burthensome to the country, and is, 
under the present circumstances, as far 
as this House is informed, highly inexpe- 
dient and unnecessary.” 

The first resolution being put, 

Major Maitland said, that, in rising to 
second the motion, he was well aware of 
the present calamitous situation of the 
country. It had not been reduced to 
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this state by any necessity of protecting 


-an ally, but by the unjustifiable measures 


and iniquitous conduct of the right hon. 
gentleman, in involving it in a useless and 
unnecessary war. It was perfectly unjus- 
tifiable, inasmuch as no one good reason 
could be assigned for such a measure. 
The right hon. gentleman, a few days 
ago, had brought down a message to that 
House, and they had pledged themselves, 
in some degree, to support the war. No 
principle of equity had been attempted 
to be stated. Could it be said that they 
had a right to go to war on any principle 
of moderation ? Clearly not; for the 
very act of war was destructive of mode- 
ration. It was not to preserve the faith 
of treaties, for no treaty had been vio- 
lated. Was it for national character, or 
national honour? Far from it. Why, 
then, did they enter into the war? Was 
it to support a balance of power? It was 
to support an ideal balance of power, 
which was never before entertained. For 
whom did Great Britain stand pledged ? 
Was it for a people always connected 
with her? Was it for a people carrying 
on an extensive trade with her? No. It 
was against them, and in favour of those 
who, for the space of the last century, 
had been joined with France against us, 
whose conduct was always marked with 
inhumanity, and whose character and 
manners were a disgrace to human na- 
ture. The national character, by this 
measure, must be inevitably lost, and the 
character of a nation was like that of an 
individual. This country must fall fram 
its character of justice, generosity, and 
moderation; and must sink into the chas 
racter of a bully, a tyrant, and an op- 
pressor. What could be so disgraceful 
as to enter into a war which could on no 
ground whatever be justified? What so 
tyrannical, so oppressive, or unjust, as to 
wish another power to do that, which we, 
in a similar situation, would not be con- 
tent to do; and what no nation would 
ever submit to, unless the most positive 
necessity dictated that submission? Great 
Britain had only insured to herself, and 
all her posterity, the eternal enmity of 
Russia; and from the moment the king’s 
message was sent down to the House, 
they stood enrolled at the head of the 
foes of the empress. They had lost all 
their advantages, and distress alone 
awaited them in the event of a future 
war.—The treaty with the king of Prussia 
was strictly of a defensive nature, and he 
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wished to ask this simple question, whe- 
ther any one who had read the treaty 
could have conceived from it that Great 
Britain was bound to arm, in order to 
stop the aggrandizement of Russia? But 
he would go farther. Suppose the em- 
press had driven the Turks out of Eu- 
rope, and had taken possession of Con- 
stantinople, ought we then to go to war ? 
No. But the right hon. gentleman had 
discovered that there was a system arisin 
out of the treaty. The House woul 
consider how the treaty stood with regard 
to a haa Wewere obliged to arm be- 
cause Russiawas carrrying on a war; not 
a war which she had entered into, but into 
which she had been forced by the Turks. 
If therefore the empress entered into a 
war in which she was likely to be aggran- 
dized, though forced into it, yet we must 
immediately take up arms. The nature 
of the system was exactly this. We had 
engaged ourselves to be ready, at all 
times, with an army for the protection of 
Europe, when Prussia could never be 
under the same necessity to arm for us. 
By this system, we were bound to expend 
our last shilling, and the last drop of 
our blood, without a prospect of a return. 
The cause of the war could only be an 
extension of the already extended pa- 
tronage of the right hon. gentleman. He 
advised them, therefore, to use their eyes 
and look before them, for they were on 
the edge of a precipice, and were eve 
moment in danger‘of falling. If the sole 
reason for voting millions was silence, 
they could only account for it in the bad- 
ness and iniquity of the cause. 

Lord Belgrave said, he had heard no- 
thing yet that induced him to withdraw 
any share of that confidence which he had 
always given to the present administra- 
tion, and which he affirmed was due to 
them by the House, as well as by all who 
had studied their conduct, particularly 
their wisdom and spirit in 1787, and the 
active measures which they had pursued 
in the armament of last year. His confi- 
dence in ministers was founded on expe- 
rience, and therefore he must consider 
the resolutions moved so unnecessary and 
improper, that the House could not adopt 
them, but ought to get rid of them by a 
motion for the previous question. There 
could be no doubt but peace was prefer- 
able to war in general, But certainly war 
was preferable to any ignominious sub- 
niission that the country might be obliged 
to make to procure peace. He did not 
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argue, because two powers were at war, 
that a third, who might be allied to one 
of them, must necessafily engage in a war 
with the other. And his right hon. friend 
had fully satisfied the House on a former 
occasion, that the present: war was not 
brought on, if it did take place, by any 
treaty that subsisted between this nation 
and any other power. As to Oczakow, 
he considered it to be a matter of much 
more consequence than some gentlemen 
imagined, to get it out of the possession 
of Russia, but on that, as well as every 
matter connected with the present nego- 
ciation, he trusted the House would re- 
ose the most implicit confidence in mi- 
nisters, who he was sure would do what 
was most for the interest of the country. 
And who could say that this was an im- 
proper time to treat with Russia? Might 
not she, like France, be in an unfavour- 
able situation to quarrel with us, when 
her resources were exhausted by a tedious 
and expensive war? But without enter- 
ing into so wide a field, he still argued 
that it was improper to deny that confi- 
dence which was due to administration, 
until we were in possession of the whole 
information that they could give on that 
subject. He, for one, thought them more 
entitled to confidence, because they had 
been so secret. A minister who had 
exerted his best abilities in the service of 
his country, had at least the comfortable 
feeling of self-approbation. 
Cras vel atra 
Nube polum pater occupato ; 
Vel sole puro; non tamen irritum, 
Quodcunque retro est, efficiet; neque 
Diffinget, insectumque reddet, 
Quod fugiens semel hora vexit. 


He said, that Britain never had a finer 
ane and attributed its present conditioa 
to the exertions of the noble lord at the 
head of the admiralty. Ifthe empress was 
suffered to proceed in her career of victe- 
ries, he made no doubt but they would ter- 
minate in the expulsion of the Turks from 
Europe, and the conquest of the Ottoman 
provinces in this quarter of the globe, and 
of Constantinople itself. The conse- 
quences might then be truly alarming te 
every maritime power. As soon as the 
Russians should have passed the Darda- 
nelles, they would toa certainty be joined 
by the faithless Greeks ; and where their 
victories would afterwards end, God alone 
could tell! They might fall upon Lower 
Egypt, and seizing upon Alexandria, ‘res 
store the commerce of that once mighty 
* 
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Sy the most populous, most commer- 
and most opulent at one time in the 

whole world, which would give to Russia 

the eutire supremacy of the Mediter- 
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of honour did we feel ourselves called 
upon to decide between two parties in the 
state, upon a question of civil mght and 
authority ? or to what imputation of mala 


ranean, and render her a formidable rival | fides should we have been subject, if we 


to England, as a commercial and a mari- 
time power. He concluded, with moving 
the previous question. 

r. Pybus seconded the noble lord's 
motion, and expressed his perfect con- 
currence with the hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site, in their construction of the treaty 
with Prussia. It certainly had always 
appeared to him a defensive treaty, and if 
such were the real scope and nature of it, 
it was undoubtedly true that.we were not 
bound by any article in it to come for- 
ward ag an armed negociator of a peace 
between Russia and the Porte. But though 
it did differ essentially from a treaty of 
offensive alliance in this fundamental 
point, that we were not obliged to assist 
the court of Berlin in any designs of na- 
tional ag disement, nor to counte- 
nance such hostilities as ambition and a 
love of conquest might tempt it to com- 
mence; though our interference in dis- 
putes upon the continent could not be 
insisted upon as a matter of obligation 
and faith, yet it would be a most extra- 
ordinary mode of reasoning to contend 
that, because we had connected ourselves 
by some sort of treaty with Prussia; be- 
cause a close and friendly alliance did 
actually subsist between us; and because, 
with reference to that alliance, we were 
necessarily in some degree strong in her 
strength, and safe in her security; we 
should therefore be precluded froin tak- 
ing those steps which might restore tran- 
quility, and be for the general interest of 

urope. We should have been oe 
treaties upon Curious principles indeed, 
if the effect and operation of them were 
to place us in a much worse situation 
than we should have been, if no such 
treaties had existed: if we had renounced 
the means of guarding and averting evils 
from ourselves, and abandoned right 
of adopting such measures, as would have 
flowed from clear and rational policy 
alone, without any continental connexions 
whatever. What was the principle of our 
interference in the internal disputes of 
Holland? Were we under any federal 
necessity of becoming parties to alterca- 
tions respecting its municipal govern- 
ment? Under what treaty had we gua- 
ranteed a specific mode of civil establish- 
ynent in that country! Upon what point 


had remained totally neuter and inactive? 
In fact, we were under no such feederal 
necessity; we were not guarantees to 
such effect ; we were not bound in ho- 
nour to interfere: we were liable to no 
such reproach: but we consulted our own 
interest as a nation; we looked to the 
salvation of our own political importance 
in the scale of Europe, and successfully 
resisted that ascendancy which France 
was labouring to establish, and must have 
produced its destruction. Mr. Pybus 
said, he had not the absurd vanity to 
affect having received from his right hon. 
friend any communication upon this sub- 
ject ; for none could be made, without a 
criminal violation of his duty to his sove- 
reign. But he thought that the posture 
of affairs in the North, and the formidable 
success of the Russian arms, afforded in 
themselves quite information enough to 
justify the belief, that this country was 
actuated by the same spirit, and had in- 
terfered upon the same grounds of policy, 
as were the basis of her conduct in Hol- 
land, without feeling herself under any 
obligation to do so, from an article of 
any existing treaty. It was the avowed 
opinion of the most distinguished states- 
men on both sides of the House, that 
Great Britain was deeply, interested in 
the situation of political affairs on the 
continent, and that her exertions were 
never more judiciously employed than in 
preserving the balance of power in Eu- | 
rope. An hon. gentleman had said, that 
considering the Turkish dominions as be- 
ing of any weight in the scale, was an 
idea altogether new and unprecedented. 
Without inquiring minutely into the cor- 
rectness of such an assertion, he begged 
leave to state the mode in which he 
thought this matter ought fairly to be 
considered. Setting aside, therefore, all 
ideas whatever of the intrinsic impor- 
tance of the Turkish government, the 
question would be, not whether the Otto- 
man empire had been usually considered 
by the cabinets of Europe as a proper 
shiect of jealousy to the other states ; but 
whether a defalcation from it in favour of 
Russia, who had been universally so con- 
sidered, might not throw into her hands 
such additional advantages, as would 
greatly increase her consequence as 3 
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maritime power, and make her dangerous 
to the strength and liberties of the neigh- 
bouring nations? Russia, from the na- 
ture of its produce , and from other cir- 
cumstances, had been styled a fitter and 
more rational object of alliance to this 
country, than the Porte could be. He was, 
however, strongly convinced, that if we 
suffered her to realise her obvious schemes 
of conquest and dominion, she might 
hereafter, and, as states were more fre. 
auently guided by the law of power than 
that of morality or justice, probably would 
(at least it became us, for our own secu- 
rity to act as if we thought so) do us in- 
finitely more harm, than her friendship 
could possibly do us good. She was cer- 
tainly enabled to be extremely useful to 
us in supplying us with articles for our 
navy. But it should be remembered, 
that she was not exclusively so, and that 
other sources of supply were open to us. 
The loss, therefore, of such a market for 
her stores, would press more severely 
upon her trade than it would upon our 
convenience. This country, however, 
should take care to prevent her having 
the best and most substantial reason for 
withholding them from us, by their be- 
coming more necessary for her own con- 
sumption. Relying as we did, upon our 
naval strength, as the solid basis of our 
power, we should regard every attempt 
to rival us in that, aud to dispute our su- 
periority at sea, with the most serious 
jealousy. Bussia, in its present extent, 
could hardly ever be formidable to us in 
that respect: but naval importance was a 
favourite object of the empress’s ambi- 
tion; and he was sure the House must 
be aware of the maritime advantages she 
would derive from her acquisition of the 
Turkish dominions in Europe. Viewing 
the question in this light, he considered 
Great Britain as being decply interested 
in checking the progress of the Russian 
arms. But, says the hon. gentleman, if 
our interference were ever neccssary, why 
was our late naval armament reduced, as 
the mimister was, long before its reduc- 
tion, as completely acquainted with the 
only fact of consequence, namely, the 
capture of Oczakow, as he is at the pre- 
sent moment? If Oczakow were ascer- 
tained to be the only difficulty in the way 
ot an immediate accomodation, the sub- 
ject would be open to argument upon that 
ground. But without meaning to under- 
value those sources of foreign intelligence 


«hich any member might be in possession 
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of, he was persuaded that the points, 
upon which the negociation was proceed- 
ing, could be known to those only whom 
his majesty’s ministers might have given 
specific information to upon the subject; 
and he was too well satisfied of their ho- 
nour and sense of duty, to believe that 
they had done so to any one of those with 
whom they were intimately connected. 
To contend, therefore, that Oczakow, or 
any other special circumstance, was the 
only impediment to an immediate peace, 
was to beg the question completely. Yet, 
if Oczakow had been the only place of 
consequence, the capture of which had 
been considered by this country as so im- 
portant an acquisition to Russia, it would 
not by any means follow, that we ought 
to have armed, or to have interfered at all, 
the moment we became acquainted with 
that event. The fortune of war, while 
any thing like equality of force subsists 
between belligerent powers, is continually 
changing the possession of fortresses ; and 
we could have had no reason for being 
convinced, at that period, that whatever 
advantages Russia had gained by one 
siege, she might not lose by anothen 
The aspect of affairs had since’ experi- 
enced a considerable alteration. The 
success of the Russian arms had not been 
confined to the barren district between 
the Bog and the Niester; the distant 
banks of the Danube had been the scene 
of their victories ; Ismael had fallen be- 
fure them; and the capture of that place 
had been attended with such acts of care 
nage and barbarity, as could not be 
thought of without horror, and were a dis~ 
grace to humanity. Could we wonder, 
then, that new terrors had been added to 
the Russian name? Could we doubt that 
this scries of conquest had weakened, and 
must operate to dismay the enemy ? Con- 
stantinople itself was endangered; and if 
this country had not interfered to prevent 
the utter and impending annihilation of the 
Turkish power in Europe, the time might 
not be very remote, when the fleets of 
Russia would triumph in the Mediterra- 
nean, an object to the whole world, of her 
activity, adroitness, and power, and of 
our supineness, impotence, and disgrace. 
He admitted that war was to be deplored 
under any circumstances, and particularly 
so in the present state of this country. 
However anxiously we might regard the 
operations of the two armies, however ar- 
dently we might wish that those projects 
of ambition might be defeated, yet, as 
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long as the Turks appeared able to fight | actuated by no such unworthy motives $ 


their own battles, it would have been 
highly criminal to have involved us in 
fresh expense. A strict attention, how- 
ever, to present economy, if carried all 
lengths, might lead to unavoidable ex- 
pense hercafter, in a most enormous de- 
ee. He was confident that no minister 
ad ever been more anxious to revive the 
drooping credit of the nation, than his 
right hon. friend. The reduction of that 
oppressive load of debt under which we 
long groaned, was an object nearest 

his heart. Was it, then, reasonable to be- 
eve, that he would wantonly sacrifice his 
own happiness and fame ; that, unless he 
strongly felt himself impelled by conside- 
rations of the most urgent duty, he would 
retard the progress of that arrangement, 
upon which he had always depended for 
his best and most valuable character as a 
minister? The ‘supposition would be 
ey absurd; it could proceed only 
om the preposterous doctrine, that hu- 
man nature was not true to its own pro- 
pensities, and delighted in being faithless 
to itself.— An hon. gentleman had said, 
that the measures lately taken by the 
king’s ministers, were extremely unpo- 
‘ah If he meant to use the term in its 
rgest sense, it was an epithet at which 
no honest minister would be terrified; but 
if he meant to confine it to those, whose 
information and habits enabled them to 
form the most correct opinions upon sub- 
jects of a political nature, it was one that, 
he was convinced, had neither been merited, 
nor would be found to have been generally 
applied. He admitted that the present arma- 
ment was not likely to meet with that univer- 
sal approbation which attended the last, 
after a manifest and palpable insult had been 
offered to the national honour. The most 
literate mind could understand when this 
country had been insulted, and the spirit 
of an Englishman would be always eager 
to insist upon reparation. But in the pre- 
sent case, something more than mere un- 
informed intellect was necessary ; and it 
would be setting a low value indeed, upon 
experience, talents, and knowledge, the 
fruit of a whole life’s application and la- 
bour, if no measure of state, however ex- 
pedient, no negociation, however compli- 
cate, and no war, however politically just, 
were entitled to applause, unless they 
fell within the comprehension of the 
meanest and most unenlightened indivi- 
dual. But he was happy to find that the 
ptesent servants of the Crown had been 
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they had not scrupled to disturb the calm, 
which they perhaps might long have con 
tinued to enjoy; and they had done s0 to 
avert the storm, which was gathering in 
the north, unlikely as it was to burst over 
this country, till long after they should 
have ceased to have the care of its inte- 
rests. They had, therefore, desired his 
majesty to negociate a peace between 
Russia and the Porte, and to increase hi« 
naval establishment, in order to add 
weight to his mediation. Thenegociation 
was then depending; and being so, though 
no man could be more interested than 
himself, in maintaining the power and dig- 
nity of the House of Commons, he depre- 
cated its interference; not upon the 
ground of personal confidence in his right 
hon. friend, but upon that which had been 
marked out by the constitution itself. 
That House, as the fountain of supply to 
the Crown, had a power, the extent of 
which could hardly be limited; and God 
forbid that it should have less! It was 
contemplated by the whole world with an 
admiration little inferior to our own. And 
why? Was it on sreount of its adventi- 
tious power? That wasa poor and pitiful 
theme of applause. It was because it had 
used, that power with wisdom, temper, and 
moderation. It had followed those sa-* 
cred laws which reason and the spirit of 
the constitution had framed; nor had 
ever separated responsibility from its pra- 
per attendant, the exercise of discretion. 
Lora North * observed, that if he could 
have agreed with the noble lord in reposing 
unlimited confidence 1n ministers, he should 
have done it; but no confidence in any 
minister would justify that House in en- 
tailing destruction on their fellow subjects. 
The noble lord had observed, that his 
knowledge on this subject was very par- 
tial. He was in the same situation, but 
he perfectly comprchended the resolutions 
of his hon. friend, and therefore should 
vote for them. He wished to know whe 
was to pay the price of all this expense? 
He concluded, that by the treaty with the 
king of Prussia, Great Britam was not 
bound to give assistance to her ally, un- 
less that ally was attacked. The hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, thought that 
we were not bound by any treaty, though 
the whole of the argument had goné on 


* George Augustus North; afterwards third 
earl of Guilford. His lordship died April 20, 
1802. is - 
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the ground that we were bound by the | the calamities she must undergo in pass- 


faith of treaties. 
of defence, and obliged Great Britain to 
go to war only after our ally had been ac- 
tually attacked. It might fairly be con- 
trasted with that extraordinary treaty 
lately entered into in India, by which we 
were bound to make war on a specific 
prince, till the nizam and Mahrattas were 
to be satiated with plunder. That treaty 
went no farther, and Heaven knew that was 
far enough! By the present system, we 
were to take up arms whenever an oppor- 
tunity should offer for the oppression of 
the rest of Europe. He would admit, for 
a moment, that such a system was found- 
ed in justice and policy, and that the pre- 
sent war was not inconsistent with lhuma- 
nity ; but still he was at a loss to know 
how it could be proved that Oczakow, 
in the hands of the czarina, could hurt 
the interests either of Prussia or of this 
country. The court of Berlin had never 
been very cn or Inattentive to its own 
interests, and yet the late king of Prussia 
had guaranteed places of infinitely more 
importance to the empress than Oczakow, 
which had been in her hands for three 

ears, without making any complaint. 
She had greatly extended her conquests, 
but the House had been assured, that she 
was ready to give up every place, except 
Oczakow and the country around it. 
Suppose that Constantinople had once 
more fallen back into the hands of a chris- 
tian power, and some of the finest pro- 
vinces of the world were a little more ci- 
vilized, was the king of Prussia most likely 
to sufter? But, after all, was the power 
and aggrandizement of their ally their 
only object, and were they to pay no at- 
tention to their own domestic situation ? 
This country was flourishing, owing, in 
some degree, to certain regulations which 
had been made, and to the increase of 
commerce, and the invaluable conse- 
quence of security ; at the same time, ac- 
cording to theopinions of some, our expen- 
diture had always exceeded our income. An 
armament must alwaysbring on this country 
avery heavy expense. Whiat was it that 
calledthemtothis war? Holland was bound 
to them by her interest and inclination ; 
Spain, it was eyident, did not consider the 
concessions she made us to be of the same 
consequence that we did; and whoever at- 
tended to the state of France, would not 
expect much harm from her, at least 
while she remaincd in her present situa- 
tion. However they might disagree about 
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The treaty was a treaty | ing from despotism to liberty, they must 


all subscribe to the truth of the position, 
that no government could be established 
in that country, which would not prove 
more favourable to the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope than their old one. This, thercfere, 
was a favourable moment for reducing our 
establishment, and turning our attention 
to the cultivation of peace. But there 
was an enmity between Russia and the 
Porte, and we were to be undone if Oc- 
zakow were added to the empire of Rus- 
sia, the limits of which extended from 
Poland to Kamschatka. This, it was 
supposed, might be fatal to the commerce 
of Great Britain, or in some degree des- 
tructive to the liberties of the Porte. 
Here, then, was the impending calamity, 
and which was about to add to the bur- 
thens of a people already too much taxed. 
Being thoroughly convinced that the ar- 
mament was unjust and unnecessary, he 
should give his warmest assent to every 
measure that could put an end to a war 
from which no earthly good could pos- 
sibly arise, and which must inevitably 
produce the worst consequences. 

Mr. Powys could not give a silent vote 
when he observed the io th to which 
gentlemen in office carried their claim for 
confidence, without giving the smallest 
explanation of their conduct; and he must 
assure the House, that neither the zeal 
of the noble lord who moved the previous 
question, nor the eloquence of the hon. 
gentleman who seconded it, would satisfy 
the country, that parrying the question in 
that manner was cither fair, honourable, 
or decent. In the present critical junc- 
ture, the country had aright to an expla- 
nation of the minister’s conduct and 
causcs for going to war, and their repre- 
sentatives had a right to demand that ex- 
‘agra in parliament. To be sure they 

ad, by a former vote, gone the first step, 
but did that imply that they were to fol- 
low it up with approbation to those who 
contemptuously denied them every specics 
of information? This they never coud 
do, without giving up all pretensions te 
that honour and integrity of character, 
which ought to accompany all their ac- 
tions. If the blind and implicit confi- 
dence so much recommended by the 
noble lord was adopted, it would be infi- 
pitely more destructive than the war that 
threatened the country, inasmuch as it 
would give a stab to the constitution it- 
self. His majesty’s ministers themselves 
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did not claim support on that 
Other gentlemen had said that this was 
merely a measure of expediency, and that 
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ound. such a subject consist of, but a statement. 


of the eircumstances of the negociation, 
which would render it impossible for either 


the national] character and honour were | party to retract, if they wished to do so, 


not pledged. One hon. gentleman had 
ebserved, that if the measure was not just 
and politic, the House ought not to adopt 
it. Mr. Powys first considered the jus- 
tice of the case, and remarked, that the 
mediation of Great Britain was neither 
called for on one side nor the other, but 
that it had been obtruded upon the parties. 
This sort of mediation was therefore in- 
consistent with those moral duties which 
eught to govern the transactions of one 
country to another. Those principles 
had been exchanged for the more en- 
lightened principle of self-interest. How 
did Great Britain know but that she was 
making herself the involuntary ally of 
Russia? Was there any immediate danger 
from the present state of France? The 
had been told that they should risk no- 
thing by the war. The right hon. gentle- 
man had contended, that the least dimi- 
nution of the territory of Turkey was a 
cause for Great Britain going to war. 
Granting that we were to attain our end, 
would it secure peace to the world? 
Would not Russia feel herself disposed, 
ea every favourable opportunity, to reta- 
liate upon Great Britain? The time must 
come, when the right hon. gentleman 
would vote a supply to carry on this ar- 
lament, and it was incumbent on the 
House to know what were the objects for 
which the supplies were to be voted. 

Lord Belgrave said, that by “implicit,” 
he did not mean a blind confidence; he 
meant only that ministers ought to have a 
full, not a half error 

Mr. Ryder said, it was easy for gentle- 
men on the other side to use hard words, 
apply their own opinion to them, and 
then draw inferences from that opinion ; 
he, however, could not but think that mi- 
nisters had -acted wisely in not suffering 
themselves to be provoked to reply, as 
they could not have done so without vio- 
Jating that duty which they owed their 
country, and betraying her dearest inte- 
rests. Fora blind confidence he should 
never contend; but he must say, that-a 
confidence ought to be given to ministers 
toa certain extent, not arising out of the 
obvious arguments urged by ministers, 
because it was evident that they could 
urge no argument, without betraying their 
trustto the public. What could an argu- 
gumeat from that side of the House on 


and consequently throw obstacles in the 
way of adjustment. It had been argued, 
that calling for confidence, without stating 
some information to the House, was a 
perfect novelty. He was surprised at 
the observation, as the same conduct had, 
been pursued over and over again in our 
own country. In proof of this, gentlemen 
would recollect. the instance in 1716, 
when armaments were sent into the 
Baltic, and yet ministers had said ne 
more to parliament then than had been 
said now. In like manner did they re- 
member, that in 1726, when Russia me- 
ditated the overthrow of the king of 
Sweden, ministers preserved a like si- 
lence? In 1733, when Poland was the 
subject, the same confidence had bees 
asked and granted. As far as confidence 
went respecting the present object, that 
House had already voted their confidence 
when they gave the vote of supply, and 
addressed his majesty, assuring him of 
their support. 

Mr. John Thomas serie said, he op- 
posed the motion originally made, and 
would vote for the previous question ; not 
because he denied the truth of any of the 
propositions, some of which were incon- 
trovertible, but because this was not the 
time for them to be brought forward. He 
would say, in opposition to what had been 
advanced, that the support he intended | 
to give to ministers on this occasion was 
not founded on grounds of implicit confi- 
dence. He disdained the -word, and so 
much did he dislike the idea of giving 
implicit confidence to any man in a House 
of Commons, that had no arguments sug- 
gested themselves to his mind, in addition 
to the confidence which he owned might 
assist in determining his vote, he would 
have waved it all, and have given a decided 
vote against measures that tended to in- 
volve the country into a war. He was 
not in such habits of intimacy with any 
gentlemen filling the high stations of office, 
as to be by them biassed in his opinion, or- 

overned by partiality. The confidence 
e gave, was not the confidence to which 
ible friendship laid a claim: it was 
ounded on what he knew of the minister, 
from the public measures of the minister ; 
and as these were approved of, surely 
every individual had a right, without be- 
traying the trust reposed in him by the 
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eountry, of giving a degree of confidence 
and credit to the minister who asked for 
it, and who declared, in the most manly 
manner, he held himself responsible for 
the use he might make of it.—He owned 
it had required all the strength of his mind 
to resist the specious eloquence and plau- 
sible arguments, which had fallen with 
such force of language from a right hon. 
gentleman, during the last debate on this 
subject ; he had been shaken by it, but fortu- 
nately not overcome ; for the morehe had 
thought on the subject, the more convinc- 
ed he was, that every argument was not 
on the other side ; that many strong ones 
might be adduced on this side, not only 
im support of an armament being neces- 
sary to enforce the present senda ne- 
gociation, but even in support of a war, 
shoulda war be found ultimately necessary ; 
and he warned the House against that elo- 
quence he felt so strongly the effect of, 
and which the minister could not now 
counteract, from the necessity he was un- 
der of preserving silence, and which he 
told the House he could not depart from, 
without departing from what he deemed 
his duty. Did his majesty’s ministers ask 
for a power to declare war? No. An 
armament fitted out to give weight to a 
negociation, had artfully been represented 
as « direct attack on Russia, and equiva- 
lent to a declaration of war. Mr. Stanley 
could not consider the one as the same 


the peace of Europe.; that withouta vigo- 
rous step taken to enforce negociation, it 
will be rejected. He asks for the exer- 
cise, in this delicate posture of affairs ofa 
discretionary power which the constitu- 
tion allows to the executive government. 
Let gentlemen but consider the character 
of the sovereign who refuses to accept 
our unenforced proffers of mediation. 
From the day she was seated on the 
throne of the Russias; did she not dis- 
cover an insatiable thirst of power, and an 
unlimited desire of extending her territo- 
ries, immense as they were, to still more 
distant boundaries? Was it not evident 
her ambition aimed at no less than the title 
of empress of the East, and that she wish- 
ed to be saluted as such on the ancient 
throne of the eastern emperors, while her 
ambition, unsatisfied with this object, still 
would lead her to be the directress of 
every cabinet and every council in the 
western division of the whole world? To 
show why we should entertain such an 
opinion of her ambitious views, let us 
only trace back her conduct from the 
present period to the commencement of 
her reign! let us recollect her attempts te 
unite the powers of the Baltic in a league 
against us ;- let us recollect her more late 
attempts to govern the two courts of 
; Sweden and of Denmark; let usrecollect her 
, Intrigues in the kingdom of Poland; her 
, success in placing amonarch on the throne 


with the other; and by no means thought ! of that kingdom, and her invasions of. the 
the obligation the minister was under of , late king of Prussia’s dominions. We shall 


giving information to the House, the same 
im one instance as in the other. It was 
very probable there might yet be no war ; 
negociation might succeed, and the effect 


of the armament we had authorized the | 
mmister to make, might yet be found ina | 


short time most advantageous, and the 
very cause of that established, ee 
peace, so much expatiated on 


m every respect for this country.—But 
should the obstinacy of the empress force 


the minister to an opinion that a war was | 
_her troops, on the pretence of quelling re- 


necessary, are we so muchtodread it? Are 
there no reasons why Russia should not 
femam unmolested, and mistress of her 
own will, in what concerns materially the 
mterests of the great republic of Europe ? 
Are there no reasons why we should not 
force her to listen to us, and insist on her 
paying some attention to our negocia- 
tions? Yes, there are, and powerful rea- 
sons. The minister has told us it is ne- 


y gentle- | 
men opposite, and certainly so desirable | 


‘have next to observe her conduct in obe 
| taining possession of the Crimea, and pre- 
: vious to that, her strong desire shown of 
' acquiring a share in the trade of the Me- 
'diterranean. The Crimea, wrested from 
the hands of the Turks, let us see what 
' was her subsequent conduct with regard 
‘toit. The Kham, who by treaty was to 
have been left an independent sovereign 
of the country, is invited to Russia ac- 
cepts estates in the kingdom, and come- 


‘missions in the army of the empress. The 


Crimea, in. the mean time, is invaded by 


bellions ; her authority is established ; she 
garrisons every town, and, at an inimense 
expense, travels from Petersburgh to the 


‘borders of the Black Sea; builds a town, 
and changes the name of the country, she | 


has so completely annexed to her domi- 
nions, to the pompous name of Taurida. 
—In the new capital of this her new king- 
dom, the future center of somuch power 


cessary to shew a resolution of preserving | and grandeur, she reccives as visitors the 
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sovereigns of Austria and of Poland ; and 
there this new triumvirate lay the plans of 
conquests and aggrandizement, which we 
are to see accomplished, not only without 
interference, but with complacency. These 
steps alone were sufficient to justify any 
alarm the Turks might have conceived ; 
but how much more cause of alarm had 
they, when an unheard-of, an undreamt- 
of claim, is made on them of the province 
of Basarabia, and the towns of Oczakow 
and Akerman, on no other pretence, than 
that formerly this province had been go- 
verned by the Khams of her new Taurida. 
This insulting, arrogant claim was follow- 
ed by a refusal to give up a fugitive hos- 
podar, accused by the Turks of treason 
against the state. If, in consequence of 
such violations ofall faith ; if;in consequence 
of conduct so alarming, s0 insulting, so 
hostile every way to Turkey, the Turks 
resolve to keep peace no longer, can we 
say they are the essors? No, certainly 
not ; the ress alone can be considered 
as such; and the Porte, in declaring war, 
acted only from motives of self-detence, 
and Russia was virtually the aggressor. 
In prosecuting the war, her arms have 
been successful; the force of almost the 
whole Russian empire, and of the empe- 
ror, is brought against the Turks. Ocza- 
kow is taken; Bender is taken ; Ishmail is 
taken: theemperor is as successful on his 
side ; and Constantinople, almost alone of 
his former dominions in Europe remains 
m the hands of the Grand Seignior.— 
Has Europe to apprehend no danger from 
such aggressions? I rather think it has : 
and if the system of preserving a balance 
of power on the continent, is consistent 
ith our true interests, now is the prope: 
time for interference. I might say, that 
it were safest and wisest for this country, 
in ts present exhausted state of finance, 
to abandon foreign alliances, and forei 
interference altogether; but this would 
be merely a matter of opinion; and at 
present, gentlemen on both sides seem 
agreed that the system is necessary: they 
only differ about the means; and I too 
must , that at present the system 
cannot Re dropt at once: by degrees onl 
can those be relinquished, whi 
have been followed for years and reigns, 
and on the propriety or impropriety of 
which, men’s opinions are much divided. 
The empress refuses so listen to all nego- 
ciations, unless permitted to preserve Oc- 
zakow : and now the question rests upon 
the importance of this place. We have 
CVOL, XX1K.) 
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been told tlemen on the opposite 
side, that y Aire is a place of little 
consequence; in the midst of a desert 
country: and ape ter in no way the na- 
vigation of any ship from Cherson, a place 
not calculated in the least to be a check 
to the attempts of any nation possessin 

the Crimea and the Cuban, to comman 

the commerce and navigation of the Black 
Sea. To this description of Oczakow, 
I would answer, that its importance is 
such, that the fate of Constantinople it- 
self absolutely depends on it; that the 
safety of the southern provinces of Poland 
depends on it; that projects of the 
empress, with regard to the future pros- 
perity and consequence of het new empire 
of Taurida depend on it. Oczakow is 
the only fortress of consequence, and likely 
to stop an army between the frontiers of 
the empress and Constantinople: this she 
insists on keeping. She generously offers 
to give up provinces unprotected and dee 
fenceless, and which she may take, when- 
ever the nations of Europe are so eme 
broiled, as not to have it in their power 
to prevent her. Ishmail is dismantled, and 
could not in ten years time be made a place 
ofsufficient defence; the passages of Mount 
Hemus, it is true, may be easily guarded; 
and the armies of the empress would find 
it no easy matter to proceed by land to 
Constantinople: but where no fortress 
overlooks her new acquisitions on the bor 
ders of the Black Sea, where the Turks 
are bereft of every port to which they 
may retire, and from whence her motions 
may be watched, she may convey her 
forces by sea to any station as near Con- 
stantinople as she pleases; forts are sure 
prised, batteries are silenced, and the Ruse 
sian standard may be ftying on the towers 
of the grand seignior’s palace, before an 
Euro court can have been informed 
that the empress meditated an attack.— 
But she may disdain to take the capital 
of the Ottoman empire for a while; she 
may consider it as too easy a prey; and 
in the mean time while we are looking with 
indifference on that part of the world, ac- 
cording to some so unconnected with ourin- 
terests, the prosperity of her new country 
is rising fast towards its meridian. Posa- 
sessor of provinces the richest in the world, 
such as Astrachan, Georgia, the Crimea, 
and parts of the Cuban, in which are to 
be procured every article requisite for the 
construction and fitting out of fleets; 
possessor of the navigation of rivers, down 
“an stores and productions of every 
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kind may be brought, either from the in- 
terior provinces of her own dominions, or 
the provinces of Poland, and of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, she will be acquiring a 
strength which, in a few years, will be in- 
creased to a degree that will give those 
countries alone, independent of her nor- 
thern provinces, a power that will alarm 
Europe: be capable when it pleases, 
of overrunning every province of the 
Turks; will make even Poland fearful for 
the fate of her southern provinces, and 
prove most fatal to the safety and conse- 
quence of so near a neighbour to them as 

russia. An extensive commerce will be 
its own. Whenever Turkey is overpower- 
ed (and the time must come, if we watch 
not this growing country, when Turkey 
will be overpowered), at once the riches 
of all these provinces surrounding the 
Black Sea will be poured into the Medi- 
terranean; navies sufficiently powerful 
to protect this commerce, and ~~ even 
to aim at conquests, will break into the 
Mediterranean at the same time. Are 
we to consider, with ne jealousy or 
fears for our commercial interests, such 

robable consequences resulting from the 
Increasing power of the empress, and the 
total state of inability to counteract all 
these designs, in which the Turks will find 
themselves, if we consent to what Russia 
requires? And have the Turks no strong 
fortress near Cherson and the Crimea, on 
the Russian side of Constantinople ?—But 
if Prussia is fearful, are we not to pay 
some regard to her interests, when we find 
them combined with our own, though no 
treaty obliges us to step forward in her 
defence? It has been said, that the 
treaty we have with Prussia has been but 
of little advantage to us; but is it fair to 
say so? Was it not to Prussia we were 
indebted for the re-establishment of our 
alliance with Holland? Is it not to Prus- 
sia that we owe, at this moment, the ex- 
istence of Sweden, as an independent 
mrs. pee ? Did not Prussia prevent her 
total overthrow, by threatening to invade 
the rich province of Holstein, unless the 
Danes withdrew the forces they had al- 
ready sent into Sweden? And may we 
not believe, that our allianee with Prus- 
sia, and, by Prussia’s means, with Holland, 
contributed some little towards bringing 
the Spaniards, in our late negociations 
with them, to the terms which we insisted 
they were to comply with ?—Prugsia has 
been of service to us; and it would be 
ungrateful in us not to allew this; but if 
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gratitude between nations is never to be 
admitted as an argument, let us consider 
how our commercial interests are likely 
to be attected by a war, should a war en- 
sue. Our trade to Turkey has been much 
undervalued. I pretend not to say, with 
any degree of exactitude, what our exporte 
to the Levant have amounted to, during 
these last two years: but from goed au- 
thority, I have heard, that in the Tea year 
they have not been much short of 
800,000. This, however, is certain, the 
trade is increasing rapidly, and has been 
increasing ever since the Freneh interest 
at Constantinople has been on the decline. 


The Turks are every day more and more 


imitating our manners, and accustoming 
themselves to require our manufactures, 
and the articles we export to their coun- 
try; they are emerging from their inac- 
tivity and indolence, and cn pb beat of 
various kinds are introduced among them. 
Printing presses have been very lately es- 
tablished in their capital ; and we may rea- 
sonably hope, that soon the demand for our 
articlesof exportation in Turkeywillbe very 
great, and that we may count the Levant 
among the best markets ourmanufacturers 
have,—But our Russian trade, many cry 
out, will suffer ; that is a trade we cannot 
lose; we want it for the support of our 
shipping. In answer to this, let it be 
considered, that if we suffer some incon- 
veniences from a suspension or interrup- 
tion of this trade, the power with whom 
we are at variance will suffer infinitely 
more. The immense sums of ready mo- 
ney we send to Russia for the purchase 
of the raw materials we import from that 
country, for the use of our dock-yards, 
are what sustain the credit of the paper 
money now circulating in Russia, at a dis- 
count of 50 per cent. The balance of 
trade in favour of Russia, to the amount 
of 1,500,000/. is paid in the most advan- 
tageous manner to Russia, in the most dis- 
advantageous manner to ourselves. Our 
merchants pay a year beforehand for the 
goods they purchase; for those they sell 
they allow six months credit: besides 
those, they labour under other disadvan- 
tages, from which the merchants of every 
other country are exempted. They must 

ay the duties and customs at Riga and 
Petersbar h, one half in the coin of the 
country, the other in dollars, and these 
dollars are only taken at such a price, 50 
per cent. lower than they can procure 
them for: which, of course, is an increased 
duty of 25 per cent. which our merchants 
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have to pay more than the merchants of 
every other country.—Surely, so unfa- 
vourable and mortifying an exception 
should not incline us to think the =e 
friendly to this country; as one who loves 
the English, who is grateful for all the ad- 
vantages she reaps from our trade; and 
one whom, on these accounts, we should 
be particularly fearful and cautious of of- 
fending. But wherefore is it, may be 
asked, that she has tried so to mortify our 
ptide, and forced our merchants to submit 
to such indignities; for such exceptions 
in her ports, to our disadvantage, are in- 
dignities? Because she thinks she has us 
in her power; and that under the neces- 
sity of trading to her country for such and 
such articles we can procure no where 
else, we must submit to those conditions 
she chooses to impose. But let her be- 
ware! fortunately the Baltic is not all her 
own; fortunately, there are other ports 
in that sea, besides hers, to which our 
merchantmen can have access; I mean 
those of Memel, of Dantzic, of Elbing. 
To those towns the articles we most stand 
in need of can be brought, not so conve- 
niently, but not with much more Incon- 
venience than to her port of Riga. Riga 
hemp, the most essential article to us 
that we import from the Baltic, grows 
chiefly in the northern provinces of Po- 
land; from thence it is sent down the 
rivers to the Russian ports; but it might 
be sent down other rivers, which rise in 
the same provinces, to other ports; it 
would be difficult to procure the same 
quantity for some time by this new chan- 
nel; but in time this would be the case, 
and the quality of the hemp so procured, 
would be the same we now buy from 
Russia. When trade once changes its 
direction, it is not easily brought back to 
its ancient course. The empress is.nota 
woman whose passions blind her to her 
own interests, and those considerations 
must, therefore, have their weight in her 
mind.—Before I conclude, I must now 
add, that though for the reasons I have 
given, I do not think a war with Russia, 
should she refuse to listen to our nego- 
ciations, would be inexpedient or unjusti- 
fiable, on the principles of policy or of 


justice; yet, considering how very ex- 
hausted is country is, | might hesitate 
more than I do in giving my vote for 
measures that may lead to war ; but I 

that I let my opinion be influenc- 
, in addition to these reasons, by the 


confidence I haxe in the minister. 
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lousy, it has been well said, is an old patlia- 
mentary word we should not lose sight of; 
I do not, but reserve a place for it in my. 
bosom against future times, when other 
ministers may govern; but to a minister 
who, for seven years, has served this 
country as our minister has done, I give . 
confidence: to a man who has recovered 
England from its lowest ebb of misfor- 
tune ; who has restored order to our fi- 
nances, which were believed almost irre- 
trievable ; who has raised us to our for- 
mer place among nations, from a state of 
general despondency ; to such a man I 
must give some confidence, and of his 
principles I cannot bring myself to har- 
bour all at once mistrust and jealousy. 
Mr. Whitbread said, it had not origi- 
nally been his intention to have offered 
himself to the Speaker’s notice that night, 
but that of late he had been particularly 
anxious to catch his eye, because he 
wished that a line of discrimination should 
be drawn between those gentlemen who 
maintained, as some had done in the 
course of the debate, that the doctrine of 
confidence was that of the constitution, 
and those who thought it both strange 
and unconstitutional. He, for his part, 
did think it both strange and unconstitu- 
tional ; it was a doctrine which he would 
deprecate with his earliest and latest 
breath in that House; a monster with 
which he would grapple wherever it ap- 
peared, and use the utmost of his efforts 
to overthrow and to crush. In every de- 
bate on every subject, since the short 
time he had had the honour of sitting in 
parliament, this doctrine of confidence 
had met him, and wherever it had 
met him, he had been alarmed; it 
had served in place of argument for every 
measure that had been proposed on the 
other side of the House; it had served in 
place of an answer to every argument 
which had been adduced for any measure 
that had been brought forward on tha 
side of the House. When the part of the 
community by whom he was sent to par- 
liament elected him their representative, 
he conceived that they had placed a con- 
fidence in him, on the express condition 
that he should repay it, not by confidence 
in others, which he would never bestow, 
unless extorted by the urgent necessity 
of circumstances, but by the liveliest jea- 
lousy and the most active attention. ‘The 
great precept which constituents gave to 
their representatives, was to take care 
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and to avert every dangerous innovation ; 
to propose, to adopt, and to cherish ey 
well weighed improvement, and bound, | 
by every tie of nature, honour, and reli- | 
gion, to deliver to their posterity the 
constitution unimpaired, and without the 
smallest derogation. How could that be 
done, if gentlemen delivered up their 
consciences, bound hand and foot to the 
minister? The noble lord who moved 
the previous question, and the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Ryder) who had spoken 
since him, had not used any arguments to 
the point ; and indeed the right hon. gen- 
tleman had said he would not discuss the 
resolutions then before the House, and in 
that he had strictly kept his word: but as 
he knew that it was not from want of abi- 
lity or eloquence that this happened, he 
was warranted in concluding that the 
ground on the side which they endea- 
voured to maintain, was not tenable. 
The chancellor of the exchequer had en- 
veloped every thing in mystery and dark- 
ness: to borrow a quotation from the 
classical jearning of the noble lord, and 
to apply to the chancellor of the exche- 

uer a character to which he had a pecu- 
liar and distinct title, for he was the soul, 
the vital principle, the providence of the 
ether side of the House, into whose hands 
gentlemen delivered up themselves, their 
consciences, and their votes, whose acts 
they bowed to and commended, and 
whose dark, inexplicable ways they did 
not pretend to scrutinize or arraign, he 
would say, “‘ Nube polum pater occupa- 
vit ;” and to carry on the idea, which the | 
noble lord had given him, he would say, 
in the words of another poet, 

“‘Ipse pater, media mmborum in nocte, 

corusca, 

“ Fulmina molitur dextri.” 
We see the baneful effects of the right 
hon. gentleman's policy; but the causes 
are far removed from our view, and wrapt 
in obscurity. He was determined not to 
deliver his conscience, and powers of 
thinking, into the possession of any mi- 
nister whatever; he would never ve ac- 
cessary to reducing the House of Com- 
mous to the degraded state in which it 
once was, when they were told, “ Ye are 
met here to grant subsidies, but not to 
meddle with matters of state; those are 
juestions far above your reach, and ap- 
propriated to the prince alone, or to those 
timisters with whom he is pleased to en- 
trust them;” and from this abject state 
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they had risen, not by confidence, in any 
minister, or series of ministers, Dut by 
laborious exertions, by jealous atten- 
tion to their own rights, and by active in- 
vestigation of the conduct of the servants 
of the Crown. Having ey attempted 
to establish what, however, he strongly 
felt, that it was his right and duty to in- 
vestigate the conduct of ministers, he 
should proceed to state the reasons why 
he thought the resolutions proposed by 
his hon. friend ought to be adopted by 
the House. 

A right hon. gentleman (Mr. Ryder) 
had said, that examples of applications to 
parliament, under circumstances similar 
to the present, were numerous, and had 
mentioned a variety of precedents, parti- 
cularly one of the year 1726, when sir J. 
Norris was sent into the Baltic, (of which 
he would take some notice hereafter) ; but 
he contended that no minister ever came 
to parliament for supplies in a manner so 
unconstitutional as the resent chancellor 
of the exchequer had done.—The causes 
of the armament had not been avowed or 
explained, and great eulogiums had been 
bestowed upon the minister for his se- 
cresy ; it was allowed he gave no informa- 
tion, but it was at the same time insisted 
upon that none was necessary. Gentle- 
raen wished to know nothing. In private 
life. a proper mixture of openness and 
secresy begot friendship between man 
and man; but it would appear strange, 
were a person to say, ‘“ The more iyste- 
rious and concealed your conduct is, the 
more satisfied shall I be that it is right; 
the less you tell me of what you are do- 
ing, the more shall I believe you are do- 
ing well; and I then shall be most cone 
tented with you, and have the highest 
opinion of your integrity, when you tell 
me nothing at all.” But this was pre- 
cisely the language held by gentlemen 
respecting the minister. very thing 
here was to be guessed at ; it was to be 
conjectured why the tranquillity of the 
nation was to be disturbed: and it must 
be remembered that those “ shoes were 
not yet old” in which members had come 
down to vote supplies for an armament 
which a right hon. gentleman aie Dun- 
das), to gild a little the pill of taxation, 
and make it go down with some degree 
of facility, had said was to procure per- 
manent tranquillity to this country; it 
had struck such terror, and had such an 
effect in Europe, that no power would 
venture to interrupt our repose. 
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was the effect the right hon. gentleman 
boasted? What was the security we 
had bought? Our fleet is scarcely dis- 
mantled, our seamen are scarcely turned 
adrift , before, with arrogance and inso- 
lence, we offer our eee to two con- 
tending powers. t mediation was re- 
jected a lhieontae t, as it well deserved, 
and we are obliged to arm again. And 
for what had we interfered? To pre- 
vent as we are to conjecture, Russia 
from becoming so strong, as to endanger 
the balance of power in Europe! It was 
a speculation not unworthy a politician, 
to consider whether, in effect, Russia, 
by her conquests to the South, was in- 
creasing in strength and power. For his 
part, he considered every accession of 
territory to her in that quarter, as an 
accession of weakness; that her empire, 
extension, became more unwieldy, 
and less to be dreaded. And if that were 
really the case, the true policy to be pur- 
Ae the true method to prevent her 
becoming formidable to the tranquillity of 
Europe, would be to suffer her to pursue 
her schemes to the South; to suffer her 
to fight, and weaken herself. In his 
opinion, Russia could only be formi- 
dable, when her attention was entirely 
applied to her northern possessions, and 
when the momentum of her vast empire 
was given to Petersburgh. And upon this 
subject he desired to remark the contra- 
rieties of opinion adopted by the minister. 
It had been said by a right hon. friend of 
his on a former occasion, and had not 
been denied by the administration, that 
Great Britain, in concert with the king of 
Prussia, had stirred up the Porte to make 
war upon the empress: the apprehensions 
then entertained were, that ler attention 
was too much alive in the north, and this 
echeme was to divert it towards the south; 
now, circumstances were entirely reversed, 
and all our fears were of her aggrandise- 
ment in the south. But let the idea be 
carried to its farthest extent, and suppose 
that the empress could realize aj] her im- 
puted views of ambition, and get posses- 
sion of Constantinople, and expel the 
Turks from al] their European provinces : 
would any unprejudiced man contend, 
that by such an event mankind would not 
be largely benefited? Would any man 
contend, that the expulsion of a race of 
beings, whose abominable tyranny pro- 
ecribed the arts and literature, aad every 
thing that was good and great and amia- 
ble, would not conduce to $he prosperity 
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vinced it would. Those countries en- 
dowed by nature with every advantage, 
and suffering through oppression the most 
abject misery, would revive, and be pro- 
ductive of sources of commerce benefi- 
cial to every nation. This was an event, 
with which the paltry consideration of the 
nice adjustment of the balance of Europe 
was not to be put in competition, although 
he was a friend to the preservation of that 
balance, upon broad and liberal principles, 
Supposing that this event had actually 
taken place, could any body imagine that 
so vast an empire, extending from Peters- 
burgh to Kamschatka and Constantinople, 
sould subsist under one government? Did 
not experience tell us that empires, when 
they become tvo vast, always broke in 
twain? If they did subsist under one go- 
vernment, would not the internal regula- 
tions of such an extent of territory suffi- 
ciently engage the attention of its sove- 
reign, to prevent her ee or inter- 
fering with foreign powers? If they di- 
vided, would not a new creation, as it 
were, arise, fruitful in blessings to itself 
and all the world? He abhorred the 
wretched policy which could entertain q 
wish that the most luxuriant part of the 
earth should remain desolate and misera- 
ble, that a particular system might be 
maintained, But was Oczakow, and the 
desert around it, seriously considered as 
the point on which the balance of Europe 
hinged? Was it contended, in earnest, 
that by the possession of that fortress, the 
empress was more likely to possess her- 
self of Constantinople than without it? 
His hon. friend had observed, that in the 
late war, the Russian army had got as far 
as Mount Hemus, the pass of which the 
grand vizier had only 10,000 men to de- 
fend. Her fleet was also as far as Varna, 
more than half way from Oczakow to 
Constantinople, and yet peace was made, 
without the acquisition of that capital by 
Russia.—But if he might venture te 
hazard a conjecture, it would be, that 
Oczakow was held out to the world ae 
the pretence for this armament, when in 
fact its object wus the aggrandisement of 
the king of Prussia. He had heard it 
suggested, and he believed it to come 
from pretty good authority, that the ob- 
ject of that monarch was the acquisition 
of Thorn and Dantzic: that we favoured 
his views, notwithstanding we were gua- 
rantees for the security of those towns; 


and that — the empress resisted this 
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idea, she was to be thwarted and punished 
by an endeavour to wrest from her the 
only place she wished to retain (and that 
for her security alone) of all her exten- 
sive conquests. In short, we were to sa- 
crifice the empress and ourselves to the 
ambition of the king of Prussia. What 
were we to gain by this transfer of our 
friendship ? Would the alliance of Prus- 
sia compensate for the loss of that of Rus- 
sia? The former could only supply us in 
case of necessity with land forces, and 
those only in parts of the world where we 
were least likely to want them; for it was 
stipulated that they should not be em- 
ployed out of Europe. Russia, on the 
other hand, might assist us in time of war, 
in avery essential manner, by adding to 
our naval strength; but in case of a rup- 
ture with Russia, our trade in the Baltic 
would be liable to the greatest annoyance 
from that power ; the disadvantages which 
would arise to this country, ifthe war was 
- prosecuted, were numerous and manifest; 

the advantages whichthe warmest advo- 
cates of the minister would contend for, 
must be allowed to be distant and preca- 
rious.—With regard to the instance of sir 
J. Norris being sent into the Baltic, he 
would just take notice of the issue of that 
armed negociation. Sir J. Norris was 
sent to the Baltic with a fleet for the ex- 
press purpose of accommodating a peace 
between Sweden and Russia. e czar, 
Peter the Great, rejected the mediation 
with scorn. During the time the English 
fleet remained in those seas, an engage- 
ment took place between the Swedes and 
Russians, which our admiral was not able 
to prevent, nor to assist our allies the 
Swedes, and they were worsted; so that 
after all the expense and trouble of the 
armament, our ships returned to their ports 
ve tnfecta. The answer which was sent by 
the czar’s resident at Copenhagen to the 
British admiral, was wort y, at this parti- 
cular juncture, to be mentioned. ir J. 
Norris informed him, that he was come to 
negociate a peace between Sweden and 
the czar his master : to which the resident 
replied, ‘‘ that if he was really come for 
the purposes of negociation, he thought 
he might have taken a more compendious 
method, but that he had no instructions 
to treat with him.” In dispatching your 
fleet to the Baltic, could you say, as upon 
former occasions, to your sailors, ‘ Ite 
alacres et spe pleni ?” Could you tell them 
they were going to avenge the injured 
honour of their country, to punish a 
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haughty and irreconcileable enemy? Or 
could you hold out to them, as a reward 
for their valour, the rich captures the 
may make? You must be silent on all 
these topics of encouragement; and al- 
though he revered as much as any man 
the enthusiastic valour of the British fleet, 
which had achieved the wonders which 
had raised this country to the highest 
peck of glory: and although he was con- 
dent they would be victorious over all 
dangers, Roweve: great, and disgusts, 
however poignant, yet your silence would 
too plainly tell them they were going, 
without prospect of reward for their toils, 
against their ancient and natural friends, 
and to destroy the very sources from which 
they used to draw their subsistence.— 
From all these considerations, he contend- 
ed that the resolutions were highly pro- 
per, and that it was the duty ofthe House 
to adopt them. 

Sir William Young contended, that the 
House might safely and properly confide 
in ministers on past experience of their 
conduct, without any of the information 
demanded by the other side of the House 
respecting measures of which the grounds 
were not at present fit to be disclosed. 
Were the House to pay no attention to 
feelings and predilections, flowing from 
experience : were they not to augur well 
of the future from a knowledge of the 
past: were they to demand aprevious ex- 
planation of every measure of government, 
they might as well vote a cobler chancel- 
lor of the exchequer. To ask for proofs 
and explanations in the present instance, 
was, perhaps, to defeat, certainly toweaken 
the measures respecting which proofs and 
explanations were asked. Without hav- 
ing received any information from minis- 
ters on the subject, and without desirin 
amy he was ready to argue from maps and 
information accessible to all the world, 
that our interference in the war between 
Russia and the Porte, was both politic 
and necessary. We had much to dread 
from the aggrandizement of Russia as a 
maritime power. We had much to dread 
from her keeping possession of Oczakow, 
which colnmnanded the mouth of the 
Dnieper: and when the Dnieper was 
traced to its source, whoever so pasareiai 
that, would appear to command great 
of the trade of Poland. This itl gp 
maritime power wewere to follow.from the 
Black Sea, through the Dardanelles into 
the Mediterranean, where it would as- 
sume its true and most formidable ap- 
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ce. And would any gentleman say 
that Great Britain was not interested in 
preventing the growth of a maritime 
power in the Mediterranean, which in time 
might annihilate her own? The restraints 
already laid by Russia on our trade were 
of the most unfriendly and injurious na- 
ture from which we might judge what 
her conduct would be ee 

wer became eater, icularl 

Fhould those naval stores, hich ahie 
now sold to us, be rendered necessary for 
her own augmented navy. In addition to 
these considerations we were bound to 
interfere to maintain the efficacy of the 
alliances we had contracted. We stood in 
need of a naval ally to assist us in what- 
ever part of the world we might want as- 
sistance. Such an ally we had found in 
Holland ; and what did Holland require in 
return? That her back frontiers should 
be protected. For this we had provided 
by our alliance with Prussia, and it was 
our interest to take care that Prussia 
should not be disabled from affording that 
protection. Were Russia to obtain an ac- 
cession of power, were she to be permit- 
ted by our supineness to extend one arm 
over the Baltic and the other over the 
Black Sea, the consequence must be that 
Prussia would be rendered incapable of 
affording that protection to Holland, 
without which the alliance of Holland 
could be of no service to us. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that, although he 
had several times presented himself in 
vain to the Speakers eye, he never felt 
it more unnecessary to trespass on the 
time of the House than then, since, if 
ever there was a cause supported by the 
ablest arguments that ever were urged on 
one side, and opposed by flimsy delusion 
on the other, the cause discussed that 
day had been that cause. Not even any 
argument had been offered by the hon. 
baronet who spoke last, and. who had 
traversed all Europe, traced the history 
of the navigation and commerce of Russia, 
from the earliest times; described her 
back frontiers, and all parts of her domi- 
nions, and expatiated with as much fami- 
liarity concerning the Dnieper and the 
Danube, as if he had been talking of the 
Worcestershire canal, and pictured the 
empress as a female Colossus, standing 
with one foot on the banks of the Black 
Sea, and the other on the coast of the 
Baltic; and yet, in spite of this fund of 
knowledge and ingenuity, all that the 
hon. baronet had said, did not amount to 
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an argument against the motion, which; 
in his mind, was entitled to the smallest 
weight. From the right hon. gentleman 
opposite to him (Mr. Dundas), who was 
something like a minister, though not 
actually one, he expected to have heard 
important reasoning; but he presumed 
he had continued dumb, because if he had 
risen to speak, it might have been suspected 
that he knew something, and thus have 
broken in upon that impenetrable mys- 
tery, and that magnificent silence which 
was to characterize the day, as far as re- 

ed the conduct of those who alone 
could have afforded the House the infor- 
mation which they had a right to expect. 
Those who had risen to speak had pro- 
fessed that they knew nothing of the 
cause of the armament, or had indulged 
themselves in stating what they guessed 
to be wr ae 3; thus the sum and sub- 
stance o e arguments against the 
motion had been professed ignorance on 
the one hand, or avowed conjecture on 
the other. If, then, they were to guese 
only from conjecture, and to argue from 
maxims drawn from maps and books, was 
it possible to come at any satisfactory 
knowledge on the subject? Good God! 
are maxims drawn from maps and books 
the cause for which an English House of 
Commons are to plunge their country 
into a war, and waste the blood and trea- 
sure of their constituents? The reasons 
stated by different gentlemen, among their 
guesses of the causes of the war, were not 
more different than extraordinary. One 
right hon. gentleman had assigned some- 
thing that looked like an argument, which 
might account for the chancellor of the 
exchequer's silence. He had stated, that 
if his right hon. friend said any thing re 
lative to the negociation, it might put it 
out of the power of the negociating par- 
ties to recede or retract what they had 
advanced, and thus render a war unavoid- 
able. Did the right hon. gentleman, then, 
think it necessary to recede and retract 
any of the blustering menaces which he 
had made to Russia? If he did, it ought 
to be avowed, that an opportunity might 
be given for such retraction. ut that 
right hon. gentleman, who had talked of 
the minister’s receding, had also alluded 
to one matter as the cause of the war, 
from the bare mention of which he shrunk 
with horror; he had hinted at the armed 
neutrality, and at the poy of this 
being a fit opportunity for retaliating and 
revenging that measure. Were we, then, 
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to go to war for so base a purpose, as to 
give vent to the lodged hate and burning 
resentment which had been avowed to 
have rankled in our bosoms for so many 
baci ? He and not. The same right 

on. gentleman had talked of the partition 
of Poland. Were they to resent that 
event at this crisis ? G 80, it ought to 
be avowed. But he would not believe 
that any of these could be the cause of 
the war. He would rather turn to the 
noble lord, who had, in his opinion, acted 
in a more open and manly way, and rested 
the argument on its true ground. The 
“noble lord had expressly avowed that he 
gave his consent on the ground of implicit 
confidence in the minister, and had even 
gone so far as to declare, that he should 
consider it as criminal in the minister, if 
he gave the House any information what- 
ever on the subject. The ground of con- 
fidence had shifted materially since its 
first introduction three years ago. They 
had them heard of rational confidence ; 
since, a greater degree of confidence had 
been talked of, and now the noble lord 
had avowed that he gave the minister im- 
plicit confidence. Had they not better 
at once appoint the right hon. gentleman 
dictator, and give him the power of mak- 
ing war and peace just as he thought 
proper? The noble lord, who had, on a 

rmer occasion, shown himself very much 
attached to the ancient Greeks, had ap- 
peared not to be so much attached to the 
modern Greeks, and had said, “ See what 
a faithless set of people these modern 
Greeks are!” In what, Mr. Sheridan 
asked, did their treachery consist? He 
knew of no such treachery, and he owned 
that he should rather have expected that 
the noble lord, with a classical indigna- 
tion, would have lamented that the de- 
- scendants of Demosthenes should not be 
orators, statesmen, and soldiers, but an 
unfortunate race of men, kept only to 
pamper the false taste and degraded ap- 
petites of the Ottoman court. So much 
out of humour had the noble lord proved 
himself to be with the modern Greeks, 
that he had been betrayed into a perfidy 
of quotation, and had quoted a Latin 
line, to his surprise, Mr. Sheridan said, 
when he had expected a line of Homer from 
him at least.—With regard to what had 
been said of that House invading the 
prerogative of the crown, if they interfered 
with negociations, he was, for one, always 
ready to confess, that the just preroga- 
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but those were no friends to the preroga- 
tive who advised the exercise of it in the 
extreme, and endangered its proving ob- 
noxious to that House. The best go- 
vernment, under the practice of our con- 
stitution, consisted in a wise blendin 
and co-operation of the executive and 
legislative branches of it. The king cer- 
tainly might, if he pleased, make what 
treaties he thought proper, and keep them 
from the knowledge of parliament, if he 
was 80 advised by his ministers; he might 
also make war and peace, and in doing 
that, confidence was reposed in those on 
whose shoulders, as a counterpoise, re- 
sponsibility lay. But the moment they 
came to that House for support and as- 
sistance, confidence was at an end, and 
the hour of inquiry and control was ar- 
rived. But what he wished to contend 
for was, that ancient, constitutional, and 
most useful function of a British House 
of Commons, namely, their capacity of 
advising the crown, and of being enabled, 
by a due application and exercise of their 
Shiloh wisdom, to save the coun 
rom that expense and calamity into whic 
they might otherwise be plunged, either 
by the error of ministers, their imprudence, 
their neglect, or their corruption. If the 
House of Commons were to be deprived 
of that important function, and were never 
suffered to exercise their preventive wigs 
dom, their chief use, as a deliberative age 
sembly, would be lost to the public, and 
the whole powers of that House would be 
reduced to two dry points: the power of 
the purse, and the power of impeach- 
ment. Thus, instead of consulting them 
as advisers of the crown, they would be 
reduced to the miserable condition of act- 
ing upon public measures in the last fatal 
instance, that of loading their constituents 
with the expense of them, when it might 
afterwards turn out that they were mea- 
sures not fit to have been pursued; and, 
in that case, all left for them to do, would 
be to prosecute ministers to punishment. 
If the purpose of a message from the 
crown should be at any time to tell them 
that the enemy were at their doors, and 
therefore supplies must be granted, he 
certainly should first ask, on whose ac- 
count they were called upon, and how it 
happened that they had not before been 
apprized of the public danger? but he 


; should grant the supplies on account of 
the exigency of the case. The hon. gen- 


tleman opposite had wondered that they 


tives of the crown should be kept sacred; | should speak of the proceedings as a 
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uovelty, and remarked, that they werc , talking of it, which convinced him that’ 


totally ignorant of the constitution of par- 
liament, if they did not know that it had 
been the practice of ministers, in similar 
cases, to ask for support, and give no ex- 
lanation at the time. Ignorant, indeed, 
e confessed they must be, if the case 


were so; yet he could not but imagine | 


that the gentlemen who were sv ready 
to give their confidence blindly and 
implicitly, were themselves so confident, 
that they ventured to quote precedents, 


without ever having given themselves the | 
prevent the commission of the crime, bes 


trouble to see whether they would sup- 
port their argument. It so happened, 
that all the precedents from the year 1700 
downwards, were against them, and in 


they considered responsibility as a pro- 
tection, and as another word for indem. 
nity. The other evening, when the un- 
claimed dividends were under discussion, 
a declaration had been made by one of 


‘the bank directors, which appeared to: 


| 


favour of what he had just contended for. | 
In the case of the war of 1700, there had | 


been a desire of preserving the balance of 
power in Europe, and king William had 
applied to the House on the occasion. 
Mr. Sheridan read from the Journals the 
message of king William, and the address 
of the House in answer. In the one, the 
king states the purpose of his application, 
and calls for the advice of his Commons, 
and in the other, the House tells his ma- 
jesty that they will give him their advice, 
as soon as they are fully informed on the 
subject, and desire that all the treaties 
entered into by his majesty may be laid 
before them, that they may be able to 
offer him their mature advice. It ap- 
peared from henee, that king William, in 
the instance which he had read, did not 


think it beneath him to ask the advice of . 


the House of Commons, and they had 
heard what the language of the 
had been in return. As the hon. gentle- 
tlemen on the other side might not like a 
precedent so near the Revolution, he 
would turn to another of a more recent 
period, that of 1734. So far from the 
ministers of that day calling for the con- 
fidence of parliament, the king placed a 
confidence in his parliament, and put the 
whole business into their hands.— Mr. 
Sheridan declared, that he could not but 
wonder that the House bore with patience 
the cant of responsibility, which was 
sade to them by all who contended 
or confidence. They were ee say- 
ing, give ministers implicit confidence ; 
have not they the responsibility ? as if they 
considered responsibility as a perquisite of 
office, rather than the peru of their situa-. 
tion. If they felt the case properly, they 


Ouse | 


him at the time to be most extraordinary. 
In mentioning that much might be lost 
to the bank by forgeries, one of the direc- 
tors had observed, that their custom was 
to let the persons presenting forged bills 
for payinent have the money, and not 


cause, unless the felony were suffered to 
be completed, they could not prosecute, 
and make an example. Mr. Sheridan 
reasoned on the absurdity of this practice, 
and compared it with that of letting a 
minister, by unwise measures, plunge 
the country into a depth of calamity, from 
which it could not be easily extricated, 
merely on the idea that such a@ minister 
might be made an example of afterwards. 
What would they think, if those who op- 
Rae the right hon. gentleman saw him 

urrying on the country to ruin, and, in- 
stead of resisting his destructive measures, 
were to say, “ Stop awhile, we are aware 
that ministers are getting into a fine 
scrape, and then we shall have the satis- 
faction of making them an example.” In 
both cases, prevention, he maintained, 
would be preterable to punishment: and 
if the bark forewent the hope of making 
an example, and prevented the telony 
from being completed, they would do 
much better, and save their money ; and, 
in like manner, opposition did their duty. 
best, in endeavouring to rescue their 
country from ruin, and their constituents 
from taxes, by checking a minister's ca~ 
reer in time. With regard to the motives 
of the war, Mr. Sheridan said, he did not 
think them of great importance; but the 
grounds of it seemed to him to be so ex- 
travagantly ridiculous, that he could not 
convey his sense of the arrogance of our 
interfering better, than by supposing that 
Russia had treated us so at the end of the 
last war, and letting the House feel it as 
their own case. Suppose, when we were 
making the peace, she had insisted on our 
giving up Negapatnam, in the Last Indies 
to the Dutch: extravagant as this might 
appear, it was not more so than our in- 
sisting on her resturing Oczakow to the 
Porte. Suppose, then, that she had made 


would shrink from the bare mention of , apoint of ourresigning Negapatnam to the 
responsibility, instead of being eternally | Dutch, meaning on her part to give it to 
P 
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Denmark, er some other of her allies. 
What should we have said to such a de- 
mand? The answer would have been, 
what has Russia to do with our posses- 
sions in the East Indics? We should 
have repelled the demand, and treated it 
with contempt. Suppose, in that case, 
the empress had sent a fleet down the 
channel, and burnt Hull, in its way to 
London, where on her arrival, she was de- 
termined to enforce her negociations, by 
acting as an armed mediator: should not 
we have thought that Russia acted most 
arrogantly, and unwarrantably? And 

et, her conduct in that case would not 

e more extraordinary than ours in the 
present instance. He shrewdly suspected 
that we were led on by our allies, and 
that the real cause of the war was a Prus- 
sian object in Poland. Suppose, however, 
that we went on with the war, and, in the 
end, the emperor obtained what he wanted 
in Moldavia and Wallachia; the empress 
what she wanted in Turkey ; and Prussia 
Thorn and Dantzic; in that case, he 
Would venture to predict, that the lot of 
England would be to pay the piper, and 
that the expense which we might incur 
would be all that would fall to our share. 
—Mr. Sheridan next adverting to the 
chancellor of the excheqner, arraigned 
his conduct, and declared that he should 
not be afraid to go through his whole po- 
litical life, and would undertake to prove, 
that most of his measures had been preg- 
nant with mischief to the country. Inthe 
moment of bringing forward each, the right 
hon. gentleman had said to the House, 
‘¢ Give us your confidence ; we are res- 
ponsible!” Confidence might not, Mr. 
Sheridan said, be always well applied. 
He asked, whether the right hon. gentle- 
man recollected the very different pros- 
pects which we had been taught to turn 
our eyes to in this year? Did he recol- 
lect that this was the year 1791, the pro- 
mised Millenium; that halcyon year, in 
the spring of which we were to taste the 
sweets and blossoms it was to produce? 
Did the right hon. gentleman reflect, that 
he had told them that they should not 
only have their income equal to their ex- 
penditure, but a clear million a year sur- 
plus to pay towards the diminution of the 
national debt, and a permanent peace es- 
tablishment? Mr. Sheridan contrasted 
this with the actual state of the moment, 
the immediate prospect of another war, 
and the certainty of additional taxes. 
The people, he observed, would not bear 
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the intolerable burthens under which they 
must then groan, unless the right hon. 
gentleman came fairly forward, and as- 
signed a satisfactory ground for going to 
war. There was not one gentleman in 
the House who really saw a motive for it 
which he could reconcile to any reason- 
able idea. 
declared he should not give his confidence 
to ministers to treat with foreign courts, 
unless the first department of office, in 
which all our foreign negociations lay, 
was rescued from the hands of a person 
who, to an overcharged conceit of his own 
abilities, added the rashness which always 
must attend inexperience, and placed in 
the hands of a man familiar with 

courts, and 
simplicity sufficient to enable him to dis- 


With regard to confidence, he 


foreign 
ossessed of dexterity and 


charge the duties of the office with skill 


and with success. By dexterity, he said, 


he did not mean that cunning which ano- 
ther person mistook for craft, and that 
craft for wisdom; he meant dexterity to 
discover and ward off the devices and in- 
trigues of foreign ministers and others, 
and simplicity to follow the straight-for- 
ward path of open manliness and plain 
dealing himself. He would leave it to the 
House to make the application of this 
contrast, but unless a department of so 
rauch importance, considering the present 
situation of foreign courts, was placed in 
such hands, it was impossible for him te 
give confidence at sach a time to minis« 
ters; nor had they, in fact, any right to 
expect it from him who had uniformly and 
openly resisted the right hon. gentleman's 
measures.—Mr. Sheridan next turned his 
attention to the conduct of the right hon. 
entleman respecting Holland in 1787, 
or which praise had, on all hands, been 
candidly allowed him. He declared that 
if he were asked if, as a single measure, 
he rejoiced at it? he should without he- 
sitation, answer, that he did not; because 
he never could rejoice at seeing the stock 
of liberty diminished, and, by our interfer- 
ence, that noble republic was again re- 
duced to the miserable state of vassall 
under which she had so long groaned ; 
but, when he considered that it was pro- 
bable at the time that Holland would have 
become a province to France (thou 
subsequent events had proved that it could 
not have been the consequence) he was 
ready to join in commending the conduct 
of the right hon. gentleman on that occa- 
sion. But if it were true, that the reco- 
veripg our connexion with Holland was 
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nothing more than a part of a system, and 
that the fortress of Oczakow was to be 
traced from the canal at Amsterdam, he 
should reprobate it in the strongest terms. 
He would fairly declare, however, tbat he 
did not believe the right hon. gentleman 
entertained an idea of any such system at 
the time. He suspected that his mea- 
sures had carried him much farther than 
he had ever intended to go, and that the 
pretence of its having been a part of a 
predetermined system, was nothing more 
than a salvo assumed for the purpose of 
cevering the extraordinary conduct of the 
right hon. gentleman.—Mr. Sheridan here 
descanted on the chance of our next year 
having fresh press warrants issued, and 
being called upon to arm, in consequence 
of an alliance having been formed between 
Poland and Russia. He went through a 
summary of what had passed in the Fifte- 
rent courts of Stockholm and Madrid, 
during the administration of Mr. Pitt, and 
imputed blame to him on the events of 
each. He also said, that among other 
evil consequences of the pernicious sys- 
tem arising out of the treaty with Prussia, 
it had fastened on us a concern with the 
Germanic league, and that we should be 
l in as parties to the measure. He 
imed against the system, and said, 

let us call it any thing but a system of 
peace; let us say it is a system of ambi- 
tion, of vain glory, to see the offspring of 
the immortal Chatham, intriguing in all 
the courts of Europe, and ae himself 
up as the great posture-master of the ba- 
lance of power, as possessing an exclusive 
ight to be the umpire of all, and to weigh 
out in patent scales of his own, the quan- 
tity of dominion that each power shall pos- 
sess. Was not the right hon. gentleman 
establishing a princple which would make 
it the interest of all India to act against 
us? Was he not attempting to stand 
forward as such a peace-maker as the 
peace of all Europe would make it neces- 
sary to exterminate? Mr. Sheridan men- 
tioned the conduct of Mr. Elliot in Swe- 
den, and having stated what had passed 
there, he referred the House to the 
speeches of his majesty, which had all 
told them that our court had continued 
to receive the strongest assurances from 
foreign powers, that there was no danger 
of tranquillity being disturbed; and he 
desired them to compare what had hap- 
from time totime. With regard to 

the revolution in France, he did not mean 
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his opinion upon it remained fixed, and 
would continue the same ; but there was 
one point which all mankind agreed in re- 
joicing at, as a consequence of the French 
revolution ; and that was, that she could 
no longer go about intriguing, and setting 
the rest of the courts of Europe at enmit 
with each other. Were we, he ied, 
willing to take up the little, busy, tattling 
apie of intrigue, that worst part of the 
character of France, and run about pro- 
ducing fresh wars and fresh disturbances? 
He had thouglit that nothing could have 
induced him to lament the loss of French 
enmity ; but if such was to be the case, 
he should do so most seriously. He had 
hoped that what had happened in France 
would have served as a useful lesson, and 
that we should have had leisure to have © 
aa Pie by studying it. 

r. Dundas said, that he should not 
detain the House, which, by the general 
cry for the question, he saw was impa~ 
tient. He assured gentlemen that if they 
were indisposed to hear him, a single hint 
would have the necessary influence upon 
him. He did not mean even to strive to 
answer the eloquence which they had just 
heard ; indeed, the present situation of his 
health would not permit him; but he 
rose to speak briefly on that which seemed 
to be the leading objection of gentlemen 
to the measure which ministers had 
deemed it essential to the honour and in- 
terests of the country to pursue. He was 
well aware of the vantage ground on 
which gentlemen on the other side could 
speak, when they could chalk out the line 
of their own arguments, and address them 
to the question just as they thought pro- 
pers at a time that they perfectly well 

new their adversaries were restrained by 
a sense of duty from meeting them on the 
same ground, and therefore rather than 
violate that duty, they were willing in 
spite of all the obloquy that could be cast 
on them, to persist in the silence which 
had been held to be so blamable. He 
declared, he was not dismayed at all by 
what had been said by the hon. gentleman 
who had just sat down, and was not afraid 
of maintaining the argument of that day, 
on the very ground which the hon. gen- 
tleman had made the subject of a great 
many remarks, interspersed with as much 
inflammatory declamation as he ever had 
heard delivered, if the House was willing 
to hear a dry address to their understand- 
ings instead of an address to their pas- 


to go into the discussion of that subject; | sions.—It was loudly said, that the House 
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was called upon to engage in a war, with- 
out receiving information of any kind. 
This was not the case. His majesty’s 
message, and the address of the House in 
answer to it, simply declared, that his 
majesty had thought it advisable to in- 
terfere in the war between Russia and the 
Ottoman Porte, and he had applied to the 
House to make an addition to his marine 
establishment for the year, to give effect 
-to his mediation in restoring the tran- 
quillity of Europe. - Here, then, was only 
an application for support in an armed 
negociation, not in a war, and it was for 
the House to say, whether it was proper 
that his majesty’s ministers should disclose 
any of the grounds upon which they pro- 
ceeded while this negociation was pending. 
If this negociation should fail of produc- 
ing its intended effect, and a war should 
be inevitable, then would be the proper 
moment for the House to require informa- 
tion before they should think fit to give 
ministers their support.—With regard to 
the pending negociation, it would be im- 
possible to form a judgment upon the sub- 
ject without having the whole negociation, 
before them, and calling for all the papers 
of his majesty to all the different courts 
with whom he had corresponded. Under 
. the circumstances of the case, would gen- 
tlemen think it prudent in them to call for 
or in his majesty’s ministers to lay any 
such papers on the table at present? He 
begged gentlemen to attend to the dis- 
tinction which he took. Was he to be 
told, that his majesty’s ministers were to 
be interrupted in the hour of negocia- 
tion? Was he to be told, that in the 
moment when they came to parliament, 
merely for an increase of force, to carry 
on a negociation which they declared to 
be necessary, they ought to exhibit the 
reasons of their conduct, or the objects 
oftheir policy? If gentlemen were ready 
to abridge the prerogative of the crown 
in this respect, he begged that they 
would: speak out——Much had been said 
about confidence. He would explicitly 
say what he thought was the sort of con- 
fidence which his majesty’s ministers 
ought to receive from parliament. The 
constitution, both in its theory and prac- 
tice. had wisely said, that ministers 
should receive just so much confidence 
as was necessary to enable them to dis- 
charge the functions of the executive go- 
vernment ; remembering, that for their 
discharge of those functions, they were 
responsible to. parliament.- In particular, 
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this confidence was to be given to them 
in their ncgociations with foreign powers, 
and in their use of the king’s prerogative 
of making peace and war. Such was the 
sort of confidence, which it was wise, and 
prudent, and necessary to give to minis- 
ters; and such confidence the House had 
already reposed in ministers ; for, in their 
answer to the message, they had de- 
clared that they would increase the ma- 


rine estzblishment, to give efficacy to 
his majesty’s armed negociation. ‘That 


armed neyociation was now going on; 
and while it was going on was the empress 
to be told, were all the courts of Europe 
to be told, that there was in the British 
House of Commons a large body of lead- 
ing, powerful men, who thought that the 
object of the negociation was unjust and 
inexpedient ? Was it wise or political 
thus to clog the wheels of government ? 
Was it proper or necessary, in the pre- 
sent state of the negociation, to demand 
reasons, or seek for knowledge? He 
hoped his right hon. friend would main- 
tain the firm ground he had taken, and 
would not yield to the calls, however loud 
or vehement, to expose a syllable of the 
ground more than in his discretion and 
prudence he thought fit. It had been 
said by the hon. gentleman, that in all 
former cases, from the revolution down- 
wards, when the House was called upon 
to support the crown in the exercise of 
its prerogative of making war, information 
was given to them of the reasons. This 
information he would take upon him to 
say, was only given when war was begun. 
He heard, he said, a denial of this asser- 
tion from the opposite side of the House. 
He would then qualify his assertion: he 
confessed that when a war was resolved 
upon, and ministers came to the House of 
Commons for support, they should have 
the reasons that induced the king's minis- 
ters to go to war, laid before them; but 
were members ready to say, that before 
matters came to that issue, the two houses 
of parliament should interfere, and de- 
mand the reasons of the conduct of the 
king's ministers, in regard to foreign 
powers? They had heard of the theories 
and the practice of other nations, and it 
was the fashton to praise and boast ofa 
Revolution in a neighbouring kingdom. 
Was it the intention of gentlemen to in- 
troduce into this country one of the new 
theories of government which had been 
introduced into practice in another king- 
dom? Would gentlemen say, that the 
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prerogative of making war should be taken | nate silence of the minister, when he was 
trom the crown, and placed in that popu- | about to plunge the country into a war, 
lar assembly ? The House was not ready | could not, and should not, be endured. 
he hoped, to go that length. If, then, it| After the division that had just taken 
was still to be exercised by the crown, | place, the right hon. gentleman must be 
ministers must have confidence; and what | convinced by that division, that his war 
had his right hon. friend done to have it | was unpopular ; that the country was 
said, that he was no longer worthy of the | roused from the lethargic state in which 
confidence of that House? In his opi- | it had so long lain; and that the day of 
nion, he still deserved the confidence of | confidence and delusion was passed. He 
parliament as fully as he ever enjoyed it ;{ must therefore account to that awakened 
and he would follow the hon. gentleman | country for the deceptive language which 
through several of the instances in which | from year to year, he had put into his 
the hon. member said he had forfeited his | majesty’s speeches from the throne ; and 
claim to it. Here Mr. Dundas enume-/| until he did answer, he must expect to 
rated two or three of the instances alluded | have motions, day after day, until that 
to by Mr. Sheridan. “ The King’s! minority, so threatening to him in its first 
speeches had given us assurances of peace | aspect, should become a majority. Pre- 
since Oczakow was taken.” This was | vention was the true wisdom of a legisla- 
‘no argument of deception, for when the, tive body. It was childish to talk of the 
abe said so, ministers might think | miserable pore of punishment, when 
at the Turks were equal to the conflict, | they had the wholesome power of pre- 
and that there was no occasion for our | venting the misconduct that should, if 
interference. In the instance of the ar-' suffered, make punishment necessary. 
mament for the recovery of Holland, he’ He had no doubt, therefore, that some 
referred to the candid and manly language gentleman would give notice of another 
of Mr. Fox, who had borne honourable | question on the subject, even in the 
testimony to the wisdom and policy of that | course of this week, when he certainly 
measure. In the instance of the Spanish | should strive to draw from the right hon. 
armament, he could not help remarking , gentleman an answer to the questions, 
on the very inconsistent ‘conduct of the which, in the present moment, were so 
hon. gentleman who now disputed the po- | essential. He meant an account of his 
. licy of the Spanish question, and, at the | conduct in making the king’s speeches, 
same time, within two sentences said, that , for the last two years, hold forth assur- 
when the king’s message was brought | ances of peace, when Oczakow, the only 
down on the subject, stating that an insult | object of the war, was in the hands of the 
had been offered to the British flag, the ; Russians. 

House flew to arms to resent the aggres-| Mr. Pitt said, that no rude words ad- 
sion. Mr. Dundas drew from his reason- | dressed to him by the right hon. gentle- 
ing the conclusion, that in all Mr. Pitt's | man, should prevent him trom calmly de- 
measures, he had acted so as to deserve { claring, that when his majesty had stated 
the continuance of that confidence which | to the House in his speeches from the 
_ he had received from parliament and the | throne that he had received the most 
country. amicable assurances of their good will, 
Mr. Harrison said, that the system al- | such had been the language otf the seve- 
luded to so much, appeared to him to be | ral courts; and if any of them had since 
a system of delusion, and that it threaten- | thought proper to take umbrage at any 
ed to involve us in all the calamities and | part of his majesty’s measures, that did 
expenses of a German war. not affect the validity of the assertions at 

The previous question being put upon | the moment. 
ithe first Resolution, the House divided:| Mr. Baker gave notice, that he would 
Tellers. on the 15th, bring the subject before the 


: : ; House in a new shape. 
¥EAS Sy enemas ae 173 The other resolutions moved by Mr. 


Grey were then put, and the previous 
Nozs : Mr. Neville - - - t 253 uestion on each was carried without a 
Mr. Rose - - + - - yah : 
So it passed in the negative. After the 
division, Debate on Mr. Baker's Motion respecting 
Mr. Fox said, that the sullen and obsti- | the Armament against Russia.) April 15. 


err rene ee 
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Mr. Baker said, that when he considered 
the magnitude and importance of the sub- 
ject, he felt he was by no means equal to 
the task. He confessed, however, he 
had been relieved from much anxiety b 

the. very full and ample discussion whic 

the subject had riteee undergone, at 
least on one side of the House. After so 
full a consideration of the business, little 
more remained for him than merely to 
collect some of the scattered points which 
had been already laid before them. He 
contended that it was an essential privi- 
lege and right of that House, to inquire 
into the grounds upon which the minister 
called for a supply for carrying on a war; 
and they could not do justice to their 
constituents, unless they did in a very 
jealous, strict, and scrutinizing, manner, 
make that inquiry. This matter having 
been twice before the House, gentlemen 
might think it quite unnecessary to dis- 
cuss it again. Perhaps this might have 
been true, if there had not arisen upon 
every part of the subject, in every investi- 
gation of it, something new, curious, and 
extraordinary. The subject matter be- 
fore them was a communication on the 
part of the crown, ofan intention to in- 
crease the naval force of the kingdom, in 
order to enforce a mediation which had 
been entered into, and which had proved 
unsuccessful. This, taken as an abstract 
proposition, contained nothing that could 
excite the jealousy of the House, provided 
a true account had been communicated of 
the situation in which the country stood. 
All they could collect from the minister 
was, that the object of this armament was 
to support the interests of Great Britain, 
and other great and important objects. 
These were stated to be the two grounds 
which they had in view in supporting this 
mediation. ‘The indefinite terms that had 
been used in his majesty’s message had 
raised jealousy. It was well known that 
the mediation had been carried on not 
only by his poeta but by his arpee in 
conjunction with his allies; it therefore 
became that House to examine the nature 
of the connexion which had led this 


country to interfere on the present occa- | 


sion. This was a voluntary mediation on 
the part of Great Britain, and unsolicited 
ny either of the contending powers. The 
object of the mediation was to bring about 
a co ; but he begged of them to con- 
sider the situation in which members of 
that House stood. They came there to 
speak the language of their constituents, 
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and might well be supposed to do that, 
from the connexion which had been re- 
cently renewed betweenthem. It became 
them to consider well the nature of their 
trust, as representatives of the community 
at large. They had a right to insist on 
an explanation of every measure by which 
expense might be incurred. He held 
that it was constitutional language in the 
fullest sense. He knew it might be said, 
that it was improper for parliament to in- 
terfere in the business pending negocia- 
tion. He said, no negociation whatever 
would be in the smallest degree affected, 
by laying before the House the end and 
object of the-war. The last time the bu- 
siness was before the House, his hon. 
friend had laid down a proposition which 
he conceived was strictly constitutional ; 
and he should follow it by another resolu- 
tion stating, that it was the right of that 
House at all times, to know the object of 
an armament before they imposed any new 
burthens on their constituents. The little 
that was said on the other a rae 

rincipally to eve ind of argue 
He Prat hed been: used show that the 

House had a right to interfere, and to call 
for an explicit declaration of the object 
for which every armament was intended. 
On all former occasions, in every material 
case where supplies had been granted for 
increasing an armament, the object had 
been distinctly explained to the House. 
He was not ashamed to say, that he felt 
something for the people and their wishes.; 
and no man in the country wished that 
the war should go on. The House had 
given a decided vote, but had given it in 
such a way, as to show that the public 
had begun to reflect seriously on the sub- 
ject. He hoped the House would act on 
that, as they had done on a former occa- 
sion, ina former parliament, when they 
had stood firm aa fought manfully for a 
great constitutional question, and were 
not disheartened by numbers. He trusted 
that this matter would be brought on in 
different shapes, and would not be aban- 
doned. He hoped that gentlemen, 
of infinitely greater abilities than himself 
would take it up, that their numbers 
would increase, and that they at last 
would gain their point. He should move 
two resolutions: 1. “ That itis at all times 
the right and duty of this House, before 
they consent to lay any new burthens on 
their constituents, to inquire into the jus- 
tice and necessity of the objects, in the 
prosecution of which such burthens are to 
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be incurred.—2. That no information has 
been given to this House, which can sa- 
tisfy us that the expenses to be incurred 
by the present armament, are necessary to 
suppose the interest of these kingdoms, or 
will contribute to the great and important 
object of restoring the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope on a secure and lasting foundation.”’ 

The first Resolution being put, 

Mr. St. John seconded the motion, and 
commented on the new doctrine of confi- 
dence, urged by ministers, which he 
thought unconstitutional in the highest 
degree, and which, in his opinion, it was 
2 criminal forfeiture of duty not to oppose. 
The present minister, he believed, was 
the first who ever ventured to cal] upon 
parliament for supplies, and at the same 
time refused to tell to what purpose they 
were to be applied. His silence was said 
to be occasioned by a regard for the in- 
terests of his country ; as the disclosure 
of the reasons for the present armament 
would be injurious to the public. This 
was specious, but not satisfactory ; and 
this Silence was the more alarming, when 
contrasted with the practice of former 
ministers in the best of times, who never 
were so indecent as to ask for money, 
without mips bed the demand with 
an avowal of the object to which it was to 
be applied. Some attempt had been made 
to justify this doctrine by precedent, but 
there the defence failed most miserably ; 
for there was not one instance in which 
the country had been called upon to sup- 
port an armament, for which no express 
motive had been alleged. The precedents 
had been drawn from the reigns of 
George 1, and George 2, but in every 
instance, some specific ground had been 
stated, which rendered an armament ne- 
cessary. Nothing of this sort appeared in 
the present message, and whatever was 
deficient in the message, had not been 
supplied by ministers. It had been said, 
that the armament was to give weight to 
his majesty’s mediation ; but these ex- 
pressions were so vague and indefinite, 
that, for any thing the House knew to the 
contrary, it ee be destined against the 
Turks as well as the Russians. The 
message simply stated the want of success 
of his majesty s mediation, and demanded 
an addition to the naval force. In any 
demand which involved a grant of sup- 
plies, it became the duty of the House to 
inquire mto the occasion which rendered 
those supplies necessary; as it became 
the duty of ministers to afford the ne- 
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cessary information. No information had 
before been given of any probability of an 
interruption to tranquillity. Even the 
persons against whom the force was te be 
directed were not stated.—As to the ge- 
neral argument, that the king of Prussia 
was endangered by the progress of the 
Russian arms to the southward, it was ree 
futed by this plain circumstance, that the 
late monarch of that kingdom actuall 
gave a subsidy to Russia in her war wi 
the Porte, and at a time when the Russian 
troops were nearer to Constantinople than 
they were now.—But if the necessity of 
an armament was admitted, that necessity 
must have existed in some degree in 
December last ; and why were our ships 
then dismantled, and our seamen dis- 
missed? If it was done for the sake of 
economy, the purpose was not answered ; 
for the new bounty, and the other ex- 
pe of raising volunteers, were equiva- 
ent to the sum that might be saved from 
their pay. We had saved no money by 
the measure; and if an armament was 
necessary, we had lost the advantages to 
be expected from it. It had been su 
posed that the state of the Russian fi- 
naces was such as might induce the em- 
ress to retract her present claims, and © 
eave us the glory of having forced her 
from them. He could not pretend to 
much knowledge upon this subject; but 
certainly, if the empress compared her 
finances with ours, she might discover 
sufficient symptoms of derangement in the 
latter, to to save her from any terror 
upon that head. — A commercial treaty 
with Poland had been thrown out as one 
of the objects for which we were engaged 
in a war with Russia; but, if commerce 
was to be the end of war, it should be re- 
membered, that this new trade, of which 
the profit was uncertain, could not be 
carried on but by the means of another 
power, while that to Russia was certain 
as to its profit, and independent of any 
assistance for conducting it. It became 
the House, at a moment so critical, to 
exercise their full right of discussion and 
inquiry. 

r. Cocks said, he rose to condemn a 
measure which appeared to him tobe use- 
lessto the country. The war was unne- 
cessary, and undertaken without stating 
one single reason forit. He wasthoroughly 
convinced that it was impossible, in the 
nature of things, that a war undertaken 
by this country to preserve the town of 
Oezakow in the hands of the Turks, 
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should ever compensate for the loss and 
expense which would be occasioned by it. 
The empress. of Russia might carry her 
conquests to Constantinople; but she 
might not; andifshe did, he was at a loss 
to comprehend how we should be hurt 
by that event. It was very probable, that 
the Russian empire comprehending so 
large an extent of territory, if the empress 
got possession of Constantinople, she 
might not be able to keep the northern 
- dominions, after she had so far extended 
her conquests to the south. She could 
only be induced to extend her conquests 
for the sake of her trade. The industry 
of the people of this country was greater 
than that of any other; therefore, they 
had nothing to tear trom the empress of 
Russia, or any other power in Europe. 
To go to war merely bscause the minister 
said, they ought to go to war, was ex- 
tremely absurd. ‘The measure was big 
with ruin to the constitution ; and threat- 
ened destruction to the finances of the 
country. He believed that there was 
both good and evil attending revolutions; 
it was their business to adopt what was 
good, and to shun the evil. There was 
one principle in the French revolution 
which could not be doubted, and that was 
that war should not be entered into unless 
for the purpose of'self defence. This was 
not an age when ministers, or king's fa- 
vourites, or king’s mistresses, or the mis- 
tresses of ministers npnOLy would sup- 
pose that he intended any imputation on 
the right hon. gentleman opposite) could 
make war merely for their own will and 
pleasure: that age was past, and he trust- 
ed that this country would never en- 
gage in a war, trom blind confidence in 
any minister. 

Mr. Pole Carew said, he thought it his 
duty to move the previous question. From 
the manner in which the motion was 
brought forward, the object in view, he 


conceived, was the very same that had | 


been discussed by the House in another 
form. From the conduct of gentlemen 


then, for the first time, been intimated, 
that it was fur the interest of the country 
to interfere. But it must be in the recol- 
lection of the House, that his majesty, in 
his speech from the throne distinctly 
stated that he was desirous of employing 
the weight and influence of this country 
mm restoring the general tranquillity of Eu- 
rope. The principles of our constitution 
had wisely lodged in the crown the power | 
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of making peace and war, and that must 
necessarily be attended with so much 
confidence as to enable the crown to ex- 
ercise it. He concluded with moving the 
previous question. 
The Hon. John Eliot* seconded the 
motion. He said, that the minister had 
not concealed the object of the armament, 
but the grounds of the negociation which 
was pending, and which he could not re- 
veal without a breach ofduty. An hons 
member had said, the king’s message was 
worded in such general terms, that it 
was not possible for the House to know 
whether the armaments were destined 
against the Turks or the Russians. But 
the man who could seriously say he did 
not know against which of them the ar- 
maments were destined, must shut his 
eyes to conviction. Thesame hon. meme 
ber had also said, that our disarming wher 
we knew that we must arm again, was a 
most unwise measure. The most natural 
conclusion would have been, that our hav- 
ing disarmed was a sign that we did not 
then think we should have occasion soon 
to arm to ayain. No man would contro- 
vert the proposition, that the Liouse had a 
right to inquire into the causes of every 
supply that was granted by the public ; but 
at the sametime there were exceptions to 
this general rule. When the situation of 
the country made it yal wis a8 to make the 
inquiry, it ought not to be done. The opi- 
nion ef that House had for a long time 
been, that it was improper to inquire at 
all times. Ifthe gentlemen opposite had 
thought it proper that all the particulars: 
ofa pending negociation should be laid 
before the House, they would have moved 
for them; and as they did not, he might 
from thence infer, that they were con- 
vinced it was not right to lay them before 
the House. They had expressly voted: 
already for the first part of thearmament- 
The mere object of this motion was not 
against granting the supplies, but to put 
an end to the war. ‘This was to judge of 
the grounds for carrying on the war. 
What was the ground upon which they 
could say the war ought to be put 
an end to? Before they could do that, it 
was necessary to know the object of the 
war ; and did they know the object of the 
war from parliamentary documents? The 
House, by their conduct, had clearly said, 
that documents ought not to be before 


* The present Lord Eliot. He succeeded: 
his father, February 28, 1804 (A.D. 1817}. 
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them. It was true there was the Russian 
memorial, but on that they could not 
much rely. Itwas drawn up in terms 
calculated to give the different courts of 
Europe a bad impression as to the mo< 
tives of the British court and of its allies, 
and to inspire them with an opinion of 
her own moderation, and the goodness of 
her cause: There was much art in that 
public instrument, against which gentle- 
men could not be too much upon their 
guard. Could they suppose that Russia, 
without money, would at that moment go 
to war with this country and her ally. 
Mr. Anstruther said, that he allowed, in 
its full force, the prerogative of the Crown 
but the object of this motion did not at 
all effect that prerogative. He would 
grant, indeed, with the hon. gentleman, 
that they were perfectly ignorant of every 
circumstance which had inftuenced the 
conduct of ministers on the present oc- 
casion ; but he was far from deeming this 
ignorance an argument for a partial con- 
fidence, till ministers should choose to af- 
ford the means of information. For his 
he had noconception of degrees in 
confidence : he either gave his confidence 
implicitly, or not at all But before any 
minister should obtain his confidence, he 
must first state upon what ground it was 
required, and how it could be given con- 
stitutionally ; and he must be a person to 
whom that confidence could be committed 
with security. But a degree of confidence 
was now required, which had never been 
claimed on any former occasion. A mo- 
tion of censure is proposed. His hon. 
friend (Mr. Grey) moves the question, 
that, for ought that appeared before the 
House, the present war was not expedient 
The minister declines to meet the motion, 
and in order to get rid of a discussion 
which he found himself unable to support 
moves the previous question.—The se- 
¢recy which was necessary to be observed 
during a pending negociation had been 
repeatedly urge by the advocates of 
confidence. The secrets of a pending ne- 
gociation were not now asked to be dis- 
covered. It was only wished to be as- 
certained what was the object of the ne- 
gociation, not what were the means by 
which that object was pursued. With re- 
gard to means, it was always necessary to 
employ confidence. All that was now 
required to be known was, whether it was 
past ba which was really entitled to a 
sacrifice of blood and treasure. A vague 
idea had been thrown out of danger from 
[ VOL. XXIX.] 
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the north. But why was it not stated 
what the danger was from that quarter, or 
in what mode it was to be apprehended ? 
Thus _ we should be enabled to ascertain 
how far it was formidable, and what were 
the best means of guarding against it. 
The demands of Russia had not been 
stated, so that we did not know how far 
those demands might be maderate and 
pacific. It had been said, and not denied, 
that she demanded nothing but a little 
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spot to secure herself; How could this 
be a secret? Russia must have disclosed 
it to the Turks, who were her enemies. 
He made no doubt but both Russia and 
the Porte had, without thinking they 
were doing any thing injurious to themy 
selves, communicated to many powers 
what the one was willing to give, and 
what the other insisted upon having. This 
te all he wanted to baa now. But 


a 


though this was what was probably known 
to all the courts in Europe, the British 
| minister said he could not communicate 
it to parliament without danger to the 
state; and yet he required that the House 
should vote the supplies on confidence, 
The minister had in his dispute with Spain, 
pursued a different line of conduct. He 
then stated the injury, He did more; 
he stated that Spain claimed from this 
country an exclusive navigation of all the 
seas and coasts in that part of the worlds 
Why, then, were not the claims of Russia 
stated upon the present occasion? For 
any thing we knew Russia might be make — 
ing offers of the most reasonable kind 3 
and we might go to war without knowing 
why we had undertaken it. Whatever 
was the result, whether peace or war, we 
should find it difficult to extricate our- 
selves from the system in which we were 
at present engaged, with credit and safety. 
The principle on which we seemed to 
have proceeded was, to preserve every 
thing in Europe on its present footing. 
The offence which we had given by the. 
adoption of this ee and by our 
consequent conduct, had injured our in- 
terests much more at all the courts of 
Europe, than they could possibly be be- 
nefited by any advantage which we could 
reap from the progress of our arms or 
the influence of our negociations. The 
country had entered into a defensive alli- 
ance with Prussia, and then they acted 
offensively, in order to keep every power 
in Europe precisely in the same situation. 
What was the plain English of all this? 
That it was the business of England to 
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stand Hy as’ the arbiter of all Europe, to 
keep all the powers at peace, to keep 
them as they are, and for that reason to 
go to war without ever inquiring into the 
justice or propriety of it? A more dange- 
rous and extravagant principle had not 
existed since the time of Louis 14. — It 
had been alleged, that confidence was 
due to the minister, on account of hav- 
ing been so successful. His majesty in a 
former speech, had informed the House 
that it was his wish to prevent the exten- 
sion of hostilitics abroad, but at the same 
time he assured them that this country 
had nothing to dread from that quarter. 
He afterwards informed them, that he had 
succeeded in his object of preventing the 
extension of hostilities. Strange it was, 
that, at a time when Turkey was attacked 
by Germany, and surrounded by Russia, 
at a time when Belgrade and Bender were 
taken, there should then have been heard 
nomention of assisting the Turks against 
these powerful combined foes, or of sup- 
. porting them under such circumstances of 
exigency and distress. During'these two 
years, in which we had been receiving as- 
surances from his majesty of the pacific 
aspect of our affairs abroad, Oczakow had 
been in the hands of the Russians. But 
the most remarkable circumstance was, 
that his majesty, in his speech upon the 
dissolution of the last parliament, said not 
a word about the state of affairs in Eu- 
rope. He recollected an instance of a 
similar line of conduct being pursued in 
Spain, to that which the minister had 
adopted in this country. The Spanish 
minister, in 1734, had chosen te find a 
pretext of quarrel with the emperor of 
Germany, on account of his preponde- 
rance in Poland. Other powers had for 
two years been publishing manifestos, du- 
ring which the king of Spain had remain. 
ed silent. His minister, in order to ac- 
count tor this silence, said, that it spoke 
his indignation as pointedly as the most 
violent manifestos. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, the minister would justify the si- 
lence of his majesty; and to be sure he 
must be allowed to have been indignant, 
so tar as silence was the test of indignation. 
The manifesto of the Spanish mmister, 
notwithstanding the ingenuity of the rea- 
soning, was treated with contempt by this 
House, as the message of our minister 
would be by all the other courts of Eu- 
rope. The demand of confidence must 
mares strange, seeing thenecessity 
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practice of a system of deception. | The 
conduct of the minister had been a de- 
ception upon the country, it had beena 
deception upon the belligerent powers, 
who, if he had sooner declared his inten- 
tions, might have been saved part of the 
vast effusion of blood which had been ex- 
pended for the two last years. If any 
conduct merited the appellation of weak 
and wicked, it was the conduct of the 
minister. It was equally deceitful and 
fraudulent to this country, and to the bel- 
ligerent powers. ‘Though we had not ac- 
tually war, yet the nation was burthened 
with the expense of anarmed negociation. 
A distinction was made between the power 
of the sword and the purse; yet that dis- 
tinction was but of little value, if the 
strings of the purse were put into the 
hands of those who held the sword. The 
hon. gentleman who moved the previous 
question had advanced, that, in a defen-, 
sive treaty, there subsisted between the 
parties a connexion of interest beyond 
what was expressly stipulated in the 
treaty. Nothing could be more perni- 
cious than such a doctrine ; it was carry- 
ing that sort of treaty beyond whatever 
had been understood or explained ; it was 
leading into engagements, the extent of 
which could never be ascertained ; it was 
rendering the resources of this country 
subservient to the necessities of Prussia: 
it was, in fact, rendering Prussia apart of: 
England ; it was submitting our blood and. 
treasure to the disposal of the court of 
Berlin. . 
Mr. Martin said, that some gentleman 
had laid much stress on the difference be- 
tween an armament and a war; but in 
his mind, an armament that seemed to 
lead to a war, was a subject of such im-- 
portance to the country, that some rea- 
son ought to be given, before ministers 
called upon that House for a vote of con- 
fidence or approbation. While negocia- 
tion was going on, he had no objection to 
confidence: but when the money of their 
constituents was asked for, it was proper. 
to know upon what grounds it was to be 
given. He had heard the other day, with 
great pleasure and admiration, the speech 
of an hon. member (Mr. Sheridan) on 
the present subject. A more brilliant, as 
well as truly constitutional speech, he 
had never heard; but the argument in 
that speech whichhad most forcibly struck 
him, was this, that, according to their 
summons, the members of that House were 
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could we counsel the king unless he layed 
before us the necessary information? Or 
were they to be called upon only to give 
our advice with respect to the construct- 
ing of canals, the paving of streets, and 
the widening of the highways ? 

' Mr. Yorke avowed his respect for the 
rights and privileges of the House; but 
he contended, that no effort had been 
made, in the present instance, to deprive 
them of any power to give advice. It was 
certainly the right and privilege of that 
‘House to know upon what grounds they 
voted away the money of their constitu- 
ents; but he entertained doubts whether 
this right was to be exercised at all times 
indiscriminately, or only upon those oc- 
casions where it might be done with safet 
and propriety. He submitted whether it 
was necessary at the present moment. 
The gentlemen on the other side had con- 
sidered the subject as if the question had 
been, whether they ought to go to war? 
He conceived that was not the question ; 
but whether they would strengthen the 
hands of his majesty, in order to effect a 
mediation between Russia and the Porte, 
and thereby restore the general tranquil- 
lity of Europe? a point which his majesty 
could most easily effect when he had his 
sword by his side. He thoughtthe ques- 
tion before the Hoase, was, whether we 
should have any continental alliances. 
When we wanted assistance, alliances 
were said to be very comtortable things ; 
and then we cried out, why have we not 
more alliances? But when our allies 
wanted ourassistance, this was not soplea- 
sant. Hethoughtthat we were bound by the 
spirit of our defensive alliance with the 
king of Prussia, to assist him at the present 
moment. If they wished to give the other 
nations of Europe an idea of the justice, 
honour, and dignity of the British na- 
tion, they would certainly support their 
ally. If they did not, they would not 
find an ally in Europe. The king of Prus- 
sia had stepped forward against the Dutch 
when it was for the interest of Great Bri- 
tain, and he had a right to expect that 
Great Britain would now assist him. Did 
we not consider the defeat of the French 
cabals and the patriots, at that time, as a 
matter of essential importance to us? 
Such was his conduct then, when our in- 
terests were concerned; such should ours 
de now, when his interests were perhaps 
deeply involved, Besides, it would be 
-found, upon consideration that we were 
mot less interested to prevent the aggran- 
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dizement of Russia, when we recollected, 
that it we suffered her to continue com- 
plete mistress of those parts now in dis 
pute, it would always be in her power to 
annihilate our growing trade with Poland. 
—It had been stated that this country 
was in a wretched situation, and that the 
king’s ministers were weak and wicked. 
When foreign states heard men of great 
weight in that House, speaking in indif- 
ferent terms about the state of public 
credit, he conceived that this must 
be attended with bad consequences.— 
It had been said that Oczakow was of lit- 
tle consequence to the empress. He con- 
ceived that her being possessed of one of 
the banks of the Niester was of very con- 
siderable advantage to her. He thought 
at present, that it was improper to be 
more minute in their inquiries into the 
object of the war. It had been said, they 
did not know the object of the war; 
whereas his majesty had plainly told them 
in his message, that it was the restoration 
of general tranquillity in Europe. 

Lord Fielding inveighed against the une 
constitutional and dangerous doctrine of 
confidence, which ministers and their 
friends seemed daily more anxious to 
press upon the House. He believed there 
never was an administration, who had so 
little title to confidence as the present, 
and who, upon all important occasions, 
had withheld from the House and the 
country, every thing that could explain 
their measures or satisfy the people. Ia 
November last, they had demanded, that an 
augmentation of ten sail of the line should 
be made to the ordinary peace establish- 
ment, without stating any cause ; and 
since that time they had made an addition 
of six sail of the line, without giving any 
one reason for their conduct. 

- Sir J. St. Clair Erskine said, that minis- 
ters and their friends had laid it down as 
an established position, that the House 
had no right to know the grounds upon 
which an armament was to be prepared, 
and additional burthens to be laid on the 
people to defray the expense of it. This 
was, in his opinion, as unconstitutional 
and alarming as any thing that ever mi- 
nisters had ventured to come forward 
with in any House of Commons. A nice 
distinction was attempted to be drawn by 
some gentlemen between an armcd nego- 
ciation and a war; for his part, he cons 
sidered an armament like the present 
much more likely to produce war than 
peace. But they had gone farther, and 
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said, that the side of the House on which 
he stood, wished to aan upon the 
prerogative of the crown, because they 
called for explanation pending a negocia- 
tion. Now, he contended, that it was 
erfectly constitutional, for the House to 
now what occasioned this armed nego- 
ciation, before they agreed to support its 
consequences ; and if this was denied 
them, and implicit confidence on minis- 
ters insisted upon, he must think that all 
duty to constituents was overlooked, and 
nothing remained of the privileges which 
the House had always boasted that they 
possessed but the name. The friends of 
ministers claimed confidence for an arma- 
ment ; and if they obtained that, certainly 
those who encouraged them to arm 
could not oppose their going to war ; and 
by these means the House, without oa 
information whatever, was to be duped, 
Mirst to support an armed negociation, 
next, most probably, a war, and the 
were bound to defray the expenses with 
their constituents money, all upon impli- 
cit confidence, because asking for ex- 
planation during @ negociation, was 
thought, by ministers, to be infringing on 
the royal prerogative !—As to foreign al- 
liances in general, nothing had been said 
against them on that side of the House; 
but the propriety or impropriety of con- 
tracting them, depended entirely upon 
their nature and extent; and a great dif- 
ference lay between treaties formed on 
achemes of speculation and rash ambition, 
and those entered into for the defence of 
the country, of its allies, and other pur- 
poses that might ta ldes its interests 
and prosperity. If the arguments used 
by the hon. gentleman who spoke lately 
could have any effect, there was an end 
to all the best principles of the constity- 
tion. The hon. gentleman thought the 
king of England should always negociate 
with the sword at his side. Whether this 
was the most moderate and least burthen- 
some way of securing peace to the na- 
tion, he would leave the House to deter- 
mine. But the meaning of all the argu- 
ments used by the minister’s friends on 
this point seemed to be, that we ought to 
follow ministers in all their wild projects, 
whatever they might be; and that we 
were to be arbiters to all Europe, and 
dictate to every nation our terms. If 
such was the idea of negociating, with a 
view to preserve the general tranquillit 
of Europe, he hoped the House would 
abandon it at once, and act more ra- 
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tionally and constitutionally.—Gentlemen 
had been told, what he thought was a still 
greater breach of their privileges, that 
withholding the supplies to carry on an 
armed negociation, though no grounds 
were stated to establish the necessity of 
it, was infringing upon the | pale Sane of 
the crown, In this mode of arguing, that 
all the privileges and authority of parlia- 
ment were demanded to be sacrificed to 
the crown ; and by preventing them from 
interfering when they had the power to 
do it, any attempt afterwards must be 
unsuccessful. He compared the situation 
in which the House was placed to the 
lion in the fable, who, having paid his 
addresses to a young woman, her father 
advised him to have his teeth drawn and 
his nails paired, that he might be the 
more acceptable to his favourite: the lion 
consented, and having submitted to the 
operation, found himself incapable to obs 
tain the object of his wishes, because he 
was depriyed of all power to bring the 
father to consent.— As to precedents, 
none could be mentioned, that were ap-« 
plicable to the present question. Since 
the accession of the Brunswick family te 
the throne, there never was an instance 
of any armament, which concerned the 
British interests, or any supply to defray 
the expense of arming eis asked, with- 
out previously communicating to parlia- 
ment the causes for it; and all messages 
from the crown, upon such occasions, had 
stated specifically the grounds upon which 
application was made to the elena 
He approved of defensive alliances, with- 
out admitting that, by entering into such 
an alliance, we were bound to interfere in 
all the quarrels of our allies. It was no 
solecism in politics to advance, that our 
entering into defensive alliances with every 
state in the world could not be productive 
of ‘any harm. He could not conceive, 
unless we had absolutely made an offen- 
sive treaty with Prussia, that there existed 
any right to call upon us now to go te 
war with Russia. According to the doc- 
trine of confidence, whatever the treaty 
was, the House were neither to read it nor 
understand it, but must take it upon the 
word of the minister, that there was 2 
treaty, out of which a system arose, that 
obliged us to support Prussia, to prevent 
the aggrandizement of Russia. The pre- 
sent armament, he conceived to be ee 
lated merely for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the ambitious projects of Prus- 


sia, contrary to every principle of justice 
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and humanity. From the consequences 
that must inevitably grow out of this ab- 
surd system of alliance, whenever any 
thing occurred to diminish the conse- 
quence of Prussia, or whenever any matter 
presented itself that might make her more 
formidable, Great Britain was bound to 
support her in her pursuits. He consi- 
dered Oczakow as only a small indemni- 
fication to Russia for the blood and trea 
sure which she had lost in a tedious and 
expensive war; and thought the demand, 
on our part, that she should relinquish 
that conquest, as unreasonable as it was 
unjust, especially when all the world be- 
lieved, that the war between Russia and 
the Porte was instigated entirely by our- 
selves and the king of Prussia.— He then 
adverted to the growing prosperity of 
France, and the cmeamacaeil BERCELs that 
other countries would gain, when we were 
deprived of the Russian trade. He could 
not admit the argument, that we were to 
be equally well supplied with naval stores 
from Poland, by commanding the naviga- 
tion of the Niester. Our Russian trade 
he considered of great consequence ; and 
putting 600 ships and their crews out of 
employment, was an object worthy of 
serious attention. The conduct of the 
empress of Russia seemed to be dictated 
by unexampled moderation, while ours 
exhibited directly the reverse: and he 
must insist, that this country was degraded 
in the eyes of all Europe, when they were 
fold that it did not become the House to 
examine into the finances of the country, 
er to make any inquiry into the conduct 
of administration, lest other countries 
shauld know our weakness, and take ad- 
vantage of it. If such doctrines were 
countenanced, it would be better for 
members to leave their places, and not to 
pretend to be the representatives of a 
popes whose interests they were neg- 
ecting and betraying. 
- Sir James Murray disagreed with those 
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other courts, according to the best infor- 
mation that ministers could obtain. 

Sir Richard Worsley described the situ. 
ation of O¢zakow, declaring, that the na- 
tural channel was at two miles distance, 
but ships were often forced, by certain 
winds that blew at particular periods, 
within reach of its guns. He declared, 
from his own knowledge, acquired by his 
residence among them, that the Turks, 
though, in point of form they had made 
the first declaration of war against Russia, 
had been driven into it through motives 
of self-defence, from their apprehensions 
being so*justly excited, by the assemblage 
of troops from all quarters, both Austrian 
and Russian, into the Crimea, which were 
preparing to be poured into the Turkish 
territories. 

The Earl of Wycombe deprecated 
war, as well as the contemptuous silence 
which the minister screened himself under, 
and the unwarrantable evasion of every 
kind of explanation upon a subject of so 
great magnitude. He earnestly entreated 
the minister to consider that the late re- | 
volution in France had expanded the 
minds of the people of this country to 
more enlightened principles of freedom, 
and that it would not be safe, at this mo- 
ment, to irritate the nation, by plunging 
jt into a precarious and expensive war. 
While we pretended to be so. anxious 
about the balance of power, it would not 
be amiss to pay some attention to our 
commercial interests at home, lest, for 
one article, during our ill-conducted and 
madly extravagant armed negociation, we 
should see the Russian trade carried on in 
American bottoms and ships of other na- 
tions, while ours which brought in a large 
revenue to the country, and was a good 
ee for seamen, were entirely unem- 
ployed. | . 

Mr. L. A. Grant could by no means al- 
low that ministers were either weak or 
wicked ; on the contrary, their measures, 


who argued against foreign alliances. He | in his mind, entitled them to the fullest 


was doubtful whether an alliance with | confidence. 


Poland might not be as beneficial to this 


country as an alliance with Russia. He | 
said that Oczakow commanded the navi- | 


gation of the Nieper, being only: two 
miles distant. He seemed to think that 
the question was argued as if Poland 
was in the possession of Russia, which 
was not the case. He denied that the 
war originated from our foreign alliances ; 
and said, that the propriety of the arma- 
ment depended entirely upon the state of 


The present motion, he con- 
sidered in no other light than tending to 
impede and embarrass the measures of go- 
vernment, without any substantial ground 
for that opposition, The conduct of an 
administration, ten or twelve years ago, 
was such, as he hoped, no future adminis- 
tration would ever imitate. It was then 
the practice for ministers to come to par- 
liament on the beginning of every impor- 
tant transaction, and get their sanction to 
proceed in it: so that they not only shift- 
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ed the responsibility from their own 
shoulders, but, whatever might be the 
consequence of thir measures, they 
brought in the sanction of parliament as 
accessary to their misconduct, arguing 
that they asked for advice, and had re- 
ceived it. With regard to the armament, 
‘they had only to consider whether ex- 
isting circumstances warranted it or 
not; and he thought the presumption was, 
that the minister, having the best know- 
ledge of their circumstances, had acted 
right, and was entitled to confidence. 
From the arguments of sume ee 
there seemed to be a political partiality 
for Russia, which he did not think she 
merited; and here he introduced the 
-armed neutrality, the attack upon the 
Turks, and other matters relative to the 
conduct of Russia. He ascribed the ori- 
gin of the present war between Russia and 
the Porte, to the interview between the 
late empcror and the empress, which was 
‘for the express purpose of dividing Tur- 
-key between them. He contended that 
‘Russia had often broken the treaties we 
‘had made with her, and instanced that of 
1766, which gave a preference to our 
woollen manufactures over those of Silesia. 
He then went into a detail of the trade 
between Russia and Great Britain, stating 
its advantages and disadvantages to this 
country; from which he deduced argu- 
ments in support of the justice of the war. 
‘He then came to the expediency. Ocza- 
kow, he thought, should not remain in the 
possession of Russia. He considered the 
aggrandizement of Russia to such an ex- 
tent as might destroy the Ottoman empire, 
as highly dangerous to the balance of 
power in Europe; and he believed that 
the trade with Turkey, might be so im- 
proved, as to become of greater conse- 
quence than that with Russia now was. 
‘He feared that the opposition now made 
.to the measures of government, would, in 
the result, establish a monopoly against 
us of all those articles which we had such 
-immediate occasion for. 
Mr. Windham confessed his surprise 
‘that the minister, who had been so repeat- 
edly called upon, should not have thought 
proper to rise and state to the House how 
this war came to be either necessary or 
‘expedient. The House had certainly a 
right to call for explanation, betore they 
-exposed the country to the calamities of 
war. What principally made him rise 
now, was the extravagant doctrine which 
‘the minister's friends wished to press upon 
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thecountry. They had before gone a great 
length upon confidence ; but now their 
arguments went to deprive the House en- 
tirely of their deliberative capacity upon 
matters the most important to the inte- 
rests of the nation. In short, their system 
was nothing less than a bold and alarming 
attempt to annihilate every right and pri- 
vilege of the House; and this sort of rea- 
soning they had been driven to, and as- 
sumed in distress and despair, when all 
their other fallacies had failed them. The 
idea of prerogative was very high indeed 
with those gentlemen, when they told us 
that the power of the Commons to stop 
the supplies was an infringement upon the 
king’s prerogative to make peace and war; 
two points as distinct as any two could be. 
They were two distinctly different powers, 
vested in two distinctly different bodies. 
— After dwelling with much energy upon 
this part of his argument, Mr. Windham 
next mentioned the degree of confidence 
which had been contended for by all the 
minister's friends. Confidence in indivi- 
duals was a subject that he would not go 
into: but the necessary confidence in the 
executive government he was as much a 
friend to asany man. However, he could 
not carry that confidence so far as to say, 
that the country ought to go to war upon 
a secret article of a treaty, which no per- 
son knew of or understood, except the 
ministers of the Crown. The minister’s 
friends had gone too far on this point; for 
they had been obliged to deny what, on a 
former night, they had laid great stress 
upon. As to their system of alliance, he 
thought it ought to be looked into, that 
we might know whether any thing like 
hs faith was a part of it. Having dif- 
ered with gentlemen on the other side, 
respecting their indubitable privileges, as 
members of that House, and the necessa 

confidence to be reposed in persons in of- 
fice, he must now differ with gentlemen 
on his own side, with regard to the disclo- 
sure which had been made being insufficient; 
for he thought enough had been disclosed 
to enable every member to form his opi- 
nion on the present business. It was d ° 
clared to be on the ground of expediency 
that this war was to be entered into; a 
ground which was open to all the world 
to examine and judge, as competently as 
those who came from the recesses of ca- 
binets ; and on that principle he had ex- 
amined it, but did not find it supportable. 
As to the war, the country had decided 
against it long since. It wasnosudden war, 
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for it had already lasted more than three 
hae and certainly, though there might 

e some who seldom troubled themselves 
with looking into foreign affairs, it was 
our business to understand it, and deter- 
mine what connexion it had with the Bri- 
tish interests long ere now. He remarked 
on the effect which the arrogance of our 
demands was likely to produce on the 
lofty spirit of the empress, and on the 
plain proofs of the minister's incapacity 
to manage foreign alliances. War was a 
question of great importance to the lives 
of thousands; and no man who decided 
on it rashly, could think himself free from 
guilt. The general sense of the country 
was against this war, and the manutactu- 
rers in many places were alarmed. Of 
the city of Norwich he could speak more 
particularly, and he knew that they 
dreaded the utter ruin of their trade. 

Mr. William Grant * rose for the first 
time. He exposed the absurdity of the 
legislative intruding itself into the execu- 
tive branch of the government, and thereb 
destroying the very fundamental princi- 
pe of the constitution. Should that. 

ouse take upon itself to investigate the 
plans of government, from the moment 
they should approve of those plans they 
took away all responsiblity from ministers, 
who no longer executed their own but the 
parliament's measure. Thus the public 
would lose that great guard over the con- 
duct of public othcers. He said, that the 
resolution that had been moved, was ex- 
actly that sort of question that called for 
the previous question. It appeared to him, 
that the House had been led to expect 
some measure like that communicated 
by his majesty’s message at the com- 
mencement of the session, when a lar- 
ger number of seamen had been pro- 
posed, than were usual to be voted 
during a peace establishment. At that 
time the right hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Fox) had taken notice of the cir- 
cumstance, and said, he wished not to in- 
guire into the particlar reason, but if mi- 
nisters would state that there was any 
thing in the complexion of political atiairs 
in Europe that made such augmentation 
necessary, he would give his consent to 
the proposition. The chancellor of the 
exchequer had answered that there was, 
and the other right hon. gentleman was 


* The present sir William Grant, Master of 
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satisfied. * His conduct onthat occasion, 
was both candid and constitutional; he 
had given the king’s servants his confi- 
dence at that time properly, and had not 
acted like an hon. and learned friend of 
his (Mr. Anstruther) that day, who had. 
desired to know the object, but not the 
means of the negociation at present going 
on. It was agreed on all hands, that it 
was the prerogative of the Crown to make 
war and peace, and carry on negociations. 
Why, therefore, was the necessary confi- 
dence to be denied to the executive go~ 
vernment in the present, more than in any 
other instance? From the nature of the 
proceeding, a negociation was managed 
by the minister, because he could best 
conduct it, and was responsible for the 
whole. To what effect was a negociation 
likely to be carried on, if it was negoci- 
ated by five hundred persons? If that. 
House took negociations into their own 
hands, they might as well proclaim them 
in newspapers, since they must have all 
the different foreign ambassadors at their 
bar to examine them as to the points in 
treaty. Exclusive of this, there were 
other objections of a strong nature. Po- 
pular assemblics were likely to be cor- 
rupted in negociations. The necessary 
consequences of negociations in the hands 
of numerous bodies, from the popular ase. 
semmblies of Athens to the Polish diet,. 
ever had been; and ever wouid be, the. 
publication of what ought to be secret ;, 
intrigues, dissentions, cabals, and the in-, 
terposition of foreign influence. As the, 
functions of government were now ex-. 
ercised in all the political contests, in- 
parliament, it was never once imagined. 
that any foreign influence was felt; but 
in the reign of Charles 2nd, when the 
House of Commons, from a well-founded. 
jealousy of the Crown, interfered more, 
than it ought to have done innegociations 
with foreign powers, foreign influence. 
prevailed in proportion to the extent of 
the interference. Ought, they, then, 
to take the power of negociating from the 
Crown and give it to the people, when it 
was evidently for the advantage of the- 
latter, that it should remain in the execu- 
tive government, where the constitution 
had wisely placed it ?—The debate had 
taken a new turn in the hands of the right 
hon. gentleman who spoke last. Every 
other gentleman who had spoken in favour. 
of the resolution, had complained that 
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they were called on for supplies, without 
having any information whatever of the 
object for which they were wanted ; but 
the right hon. gentleman had tutned round 
short, and declared, that they had all the 
information that it was in the power of the 
minister ever to give. If so, upon what 
ground was it necessary to deny the mi- 
nister that confidence, without which the 
negociation could not be carried on with 
effect? With regard to confidence, it 
was not personal confidence that was ex- 
pected, nor that sort of confidence which 
A gives B, but that confidence in the ex- 
ecutive government, which the constitu- 
tion, for wise purposes, had vested in mi- 
nisters.— An hon. baronet had said, that 
the instant the country was put to any 
expense, the House was bound to inquire 
for what purpose; and he had given a 
sort of challenge to the House, and had 
defied any gentleman to produce a single | 
instance, where they had been called upon 
for supplies without previous explanation. 
It so happened, that he recollected a case 
precisely in point. On the 17th of March, 
1718,* the king sent a message to the 
House stating the most general terms 
possible, that he was carrying on several 
negociations of the utmost concern to the 
welfare of these kingdoms, and the tran- 
ey of Europe, and calling upon the 
ouse for supplies to enable him to carry 
them on with effect. In that case, with- 
out any information farther, the House 
had voted supplies; but no person thought 
of withholding the necessary confidence 
from the servants of the Crown. Nay, 
the present parliament, in the present ses- 
sion, had fully acknowledged the princi- 
ple; how else was it to be understood, 
that, at the commencement of the year, 
they had voted an extraordinary number 
of seamen, but upon the confidence in the 
minister, when, without descending into 
particulars, he pledged himself that their 
setvices would most likely be wanting. 
The right hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
had concluded a very eloquent speech 
with a declamation against the horrors of 
war, and had expressed his wishes for 
peace. He joined most heartily in 
deprecating such a calamity as war; 
but the mght hon. gentleman seemed 
to have forgotten, that the armament 
had for its object the averting the evils of 
war, and securing the permanency of 
peace. To preserve the balance of power 
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in Europe, was the most likely means of 
producing lasting tranquillity. On these 
grounds he argued, that the House might 
vote 4 supply without being particularly 
informed of the object ; and that the re- 
solution moved, though true in some cases, 
could not be generally so, and therefore 
ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. Pitt declared that so much had 
been said, and that so ably, in the course 
of the several debates on the question, that 
itwas unnecessary for him toenlarge upon 
it. There were, however, many things 
arising out of it, on which he was anxious 
to give his opinion. Notwithstanding the 
many calls that had been made upon 
him, and the many harsh epithets 
that had been applied to his silence, 
his sense of the Auey which he owed to 
his sovereign and his country, should still 
be the rule ofhis conduct. That did not 
however, take from him his right to speak 
his sentiments in his individual capacity” 
of a member of parliament. He meant to 
enter into no details of the pending ne- 
gociation, into no explanations inconsis-: 
tent with his official duty, but to statesuch 
general considerations as, in his opinion, 
ought to guide the conduct of the House. 
In looking at the question he should not 
let himself be diverted from bringing it’ 
before the House in its true light, by” 
any of the strong personal allusions that 
had been made to him, nor any of the va- 
rious questions so frequently addressed to’ 
him, nor by any dread of the reproach 
that had been thrown on the administra- 
tion, at the head of which he was unwor- 
thily placed, for desiring gentlemen’s con-: 
currence in support ofameasure, to which 
the House had already pledged itself in 
voting the address in answer to his ma- 
jesty's message. What was, then, the 
nature of the question, and what the cir- 
cumstances not before in discussion? Go- 
vernment was not calling on the House to 
proceed, or follow up the address on his 
majesty’s message with any further vote: 
but those who supported the resolutions, 
were calling upon them to go back, to 
retract the address which they had voted. 
He did not mean to say that they ought 
not to retract, ifthey thought that they had 
fallen intoan error; but they ought todo 
it with simplicity and candour; which 
the resolutions, if voted, would not do; 
for they didnot rescind the address. They 
only fettered the executive power in a 
particular instance, by declaring a gene- 

aid. that obliquely, and’ 
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by halves, which ought to be done fully 
and directly, if done for any sound pur- 
pose. The first ground of argument, in 
support of these resolutions, was, that the 
House must not pledge their consti- 
tuents to support a war without a distinct 
view of the cause. But was the address 
voted without any explanation ? Certainly 
not. His majesty’s message expressly 
stated, that an armament was necessary to 
ive effect to the negociations in which 
was engaged, for laying the foundations 

of a solid and lasting peace, and to have 
stated the particulars of those negocia- 
tions would have been to defeat them. 
But the House was not pledged to en- 
gage in a war without farther explana- 
tion, as had been argued on the other 
side. Had it been said “ the negociations 
have failed, and his majesty’s ministers 
have advised a declaration of war, in con- 
fidence of the support of the Commons, 
promised in the adress,” those who now 
contended that it pledged the House to 
war, would have been the first to affirm 
that it did not. The House would give 
confidence to the servants of the crown 


pending the negociation, but that was 
substantially different from pledging their 
constituents to support a war, should the 


Degociation be unsuccessful. In a nego- 
Ciation, the most material particulars could 
not be stated; but, the cause of war was 
definite, and could easily be explained ; 
and therefore the House was never un- 
derstood to be pledged to it, till that ex- 
planation was given; nor were the sup- 
plies ever called for without it. Messages, 
similar to the present, demanding supplies 
to strengthen the hands of the king, had 
often been sent.—It had been roundly as- 
serted, that no precedents could be found 
at all similar to the present case. This 
he begged leave to deny. He'affirmed that 
there were many precedents on the Jour- 
nals, that might be assimilated to the 
measure in discussion, and which, when 
examined, would sufficiently ee the 

that was now complained of. 
But allowing that no precedent could be 
found, still he contended, that the desired 
information ought not to be granted be- 
cause the grounds of the present negocia- 
tion did not arise out of a stipulation of 
any treaty that had been made, and be- 
cause the House were not called upon yet 
to give their assent to any supplies for the 
purpose of ing on the armament or 
the war.—If the ground of the present 
addition to the naval force arose clearly 
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out of the treaty of alliance with Prussia, 
it could be nally stated; but reasons of 
expediency, arising from a combination of 
various views and circumstances, w!:ich 
he formerly explained to be the reavons 

could not be stated safely. The Horse, 
on the confidence reposcd in minis? -rs, 
had admitted the expediency of an arma- 
ment, and voted an ad’-ess; but whether 
war or peace should be the resu't of that 
armament, (and he desired to be under- 
stood as giving no assurance eitiicr way), 
they were not pledged to support a war; 
they had not given up their |: '<ment on 


the case when it came befor. .'.:m; the 

might withhold the supplies, o~ 7 es!) the 
ministers to account for the a/v'so they 
had given. That which was 2 suticient 


cause for an. armament, might not b. 7 sui. 
ficient cause for a war: aud those who 
contended that supplies for an krsinccat 
ought not to be voted without a porticu- 
lar explanation, must give up the p: nci- 
ple on which they had voted an additi.::l 
number of seamen; and the principle oa 
which a right hon. gentleman (Mr Fox) 
had said, when an addition of troops for 
the defence of the West Indies was pro- 
osed, that if the addition was meant to 
permanent, he would oppose it; but 
that if ministers would say, that there were 
circumstances which made it necescary 
for a year, he would agree to it.—No gen- 
tleman on his side of the House had de- 
nied the right of refusing the supplies; 
but argued only that to grant them with- 
out explanation was in the discretion of 
the House. If gentlemen meant that 
there ought never to be an armed negocia- 
tion, without ‘all the reasons of it being 
first submitted to the House, they ought 
to say so at once ; the negociation would 
then rest wholly with the House; and 
they ought to call for all the papers and 
other information, relating to it, instead 
of putting questions to men in office. Of 
this gentlemen seemed to be aware ; and 
therefore they disavowed the principle, 
while they adopted the practice ; and, by 
calling on the House to assert their privi- 
leges, wished to weaken those very privi- 
leges, and injure the country, by a line of 
conduct which was neither constitutional, 


nor, if constitutional, consistent. Were 


‘those the friends of the rights of the 


House, who desired them to retract what 
they had done indirectly, without avow- 
ing their error, and to say, that the coun- 
try should give up all the possible bene- 
fits of negociation, without examining the 
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papers on which alone a judgment could 
be formed on it? Admitting for the sake 
of argument, that the demands of Russia 
were to retain Oczakow, and the barren 
country between the Bog and the Neister, 
which, whether they were or not, minis- 
ters could not state what security could 
any of those give, who stated them to be 
so, that, if we were to disarm, Russia 
would not rise higher in her demands ? If 
they answered, ‘“‘ Let Russia take all her 
~ conquests; let her push them to the ex- 
tremity, and drive the Turks out of Eu- 
rope; we have no interest in it ;” with 
those who maintained such a proposition, 
he would not argue. By our defensive 
system we were bound, not by any stipu- 
lation of treaty, but obvious interest, to 
take care that Prussia, our’ ally, should 
not be rendered insufficient, by the ag- 
dizement of any other power, to af- 
Ford us that aid which we expected. In 
like manner was Prussia bound to us, and 
accordingly had assisted us in 1787, in 
wresting Holland from France. Our jaint 
right to interfere in the present, or any 
other instance, to prevent either of the 
parties from being rendered less secure, was 
the same that justified the interference of 
a single stateand thatjustified our interfer- 
encein Holland. The principle was there- 
fore just, whatever might be the policy. Of 
the policy, it wasimpossible to enter into 
a detail, on account of the negociation. 
But if Russia were to be rendered more 
. powerful, and the Turks more weak, so 
that the former would be in less danger of 
attack than heretofore, then would Prussia 
be less secure against an attack from Rus- 
sia, and consequently less able to contri- 
bute to the security of the allies.—When 
gentlemen talked of the balance of power 
they did not attempt to say that it ought 
Not to be attended to, but that it ought to 
be in abeyance till, by some fortunate con- 
juncture it was put under the direction of 
their own great talents. In the debate 
on the commercial treaty, he recollected 
that the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox), 
‘ who was represented by his friends as the 
only hand capable of poising it, had stated 
warmly, as an objection to that treaty, 
that, by allaying the jealousy and animo- 
sity that had subsisted for so many years 
between our merchantsand those of France, 
we should be daily less and less on our 
guard against the dearns ofthat intriguin 
nation, and the balance of power would 
be lost : ‘and now attempts were made to 
weaken the principle that was thought of 
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so much importance then. It was true 
that, if pushed too far, it might be dange- 
rous. It was also true, that two or more 
powers, in defensive alliance, might either 
of them be exposed to war, when they 
would not have been so exposed, had no 
such alliance existed ; but it was neler 
true, and that was the principle for whic 
he contended, that they would each be 
more secure, and each Jess exposed to 
wars on the whole, and consequently 
incur Iess expense of blood and treasure 
in defence. It was said, that repeated as- 
surances had been given to parliament 
from the throne, after the places in dis- 
pute were taken by Russia, that there was 
no danger of this country being involved 
in the war. The only inference from this 
was, that ministers did not then see that 
the events of war would ultimately make 
the interposition of this country neces- 
sary ; nor could it be contended that, be- 
cause a place was taken, it necessarily 
followed, that nothing should take place 
in the course of a war, to compel the res- 
toration of that place, as the price of 
peace. He concluded with generally 
objecting to the resolutions, as exposing 
the country to the danger of losing the 
benefit of the negociation, and altering 
the established mode of conducting public 
business. 

Mr. Fox began with remarking, that so 
long as he retained a regard for the con- 
stitution, a zealous attachment to the wel- 
fare of the people, and a true sense of his 
duty to the House, he should rise for the 
purpose of resisting such strange and un- 
warrantable doctrines as those which had 
been advanced on a question of the highest 

olitical and constitutional importance, 
Involving no Jess than whether this was a 
mixed government, or whether the whole 
power of it was vested in the king. If it 
was such as the friends of the minister 
had contended, the House had given up 
all its deliberative, and reserved only its 
inquisitorial power ; and the members, m- 
stead of mecting day after day, had much 
better appoint one day in the year for a 
general inquest, and give the minister im- 
plicit. confidence for the rest. They had 
been asked, if they would take the whole 
negociation iato their own hands. et 
had never pretended that they would. 
There was a clear distinction between the 
object of a negociation, and the means 
employed to obtain it. Of the former, 
they claimed an indisputable right to 
judge, and the latter they confided to the 

* 
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executive power. He was not fond of 
stating general propositions, without any 
exception ; but he could hardly conceive 
a case in which the king might arm at the 
expense of the people, without informing 
them of the object. In the case of Spain, 
which was an armament to give weight to 
negociation, the object was clearly and 
distinctly stated. Here, in spite of its 
general notoriety, it was studiously endea- 
voured to be concealed. It was the pre- 
rogative of the Crown to make war, but 
a prerogative not to be trusted for a mo- 
ment, without its corrective—the right of 
the Commons to refuse the supplies. Mi- 
nisters now came to the House, and de- 
manded money without any explanation, 
so that what was admitted to be the un- 
doubted right of the House was to be ex- 
ercised without knowledge, and conse- 
quently without judgment: but withregard 
to the exercise of the king’s prerogative, 
the declaring of war, they were to have 
every possible information.—Of the per- 
sta or ministerial confidence, of which 
gentlemen had talked so much, the right 
hon. the chancellor of the exchequer had 
no title to either. He had given proofs 
of incapacity, and he had deceived the 
House. The constitution knew no such 
thing as confidence. The king’s right to de- 
clare war, and the right of the House to 
withhold supplies, were both absolute. He 
would give confidence for an armament for 
asbort time, and that for the purpose of de- 
fence only ; and when he agrecd to keep- 
ing in commission an additional number 

ships, on being told that the state of 
Eurape required it, he should have spurn- 
ed at the idea, had he been apprized that 
they were kept up for the purpose of of- 
fence. In the present case, too much was 
disclosed for confidence, and too little for 
conviction. Ifthe armament was formed 
on the most absurd grounds, as he and all 
the country believed it was, he should be 
glad to hear from those who talked of re- 
sponsibility as the guardian of confidence, 
bow an article of impeachment could be 
drawn against the minister for bringing 
down a message from the king, and ‘mov- 
ing an address. On the declaration of 
war, he would take the opinion of the 
House; and as he was not impeachable 
in the one case, he would be screened by 
the concurrence of the House in the other. 
He would say, how is that criminal in me 
which you agreed to support? The 
House, not a fortnight since, had rashly 
promised to'support an armament, in 
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other words, an armament whenever his 
se arts ministers should think proper, 
and they were told that any proposition to 
undo what they had done -vas too late, un- 
less the minister came again to demand 
the supplies. The resolution, the friends 
of the minister objected, was meant to 
put an end to the war. Undoubtedly it 
was, though it was rather singular that 
they should own this, when they knew 
that it was only an inquiry into the expe-’ 
diency of it. It was, indeed, a bad sign, 
when the advocates of a measure were 
compelled to allow, that to inquire into’ 
the expediency, and to put an end to it, 
were one and the same thing. They said 
the House must inquire into the whole of 
the negociation, or into no part of it; but 
to what purpose examine the means, when 
even the object was withheld? This 
could not be disclosed to the public, 
pending the negociation, and in the mean 
time the public money was spent, in pur- 
suit of an object of which the public had 
no knowledge. To admit a case, for the 
sake of argument, when all the world 
knew that the case admitted was the real 
case, was a solemn farce, a miserable. at- 
tempt to deceive. On what ‘principle 
were 558 gentlemen, because they hap- 
pee to be assembled in a house of par- 
iament, to pretend ignorance of what all 
the foreign gazettes and all the me- 
morials could inform them of—of what 
was known beyond dispute two months 
ago—that the empress demanded, of 
all her conquests, to retain only the 
fortress of Oczakow, and the country frots 
the Bog to the Neister? That the mode- 
ration of this demand arose from our ar- 
mament, was completely and morally ina- 
possible, for it had been made before the 
armament was heard of. With regard to 
what she might demand, were we to dis- 
arm, there was only one argument to 
which he could not reply, and ministers 
should not tell him that they had used her 
so ill, that she would listen to no terms 
whatsoever. If we sent a fleet into the 
Baltic, alarmed and insulted her coasts, 
which was all, he believed, we could do; 
if we showed our teeth, and our inclina- 
tion to do mischief, then, indeed, she 
might probably be provoked to depart 
from the moderation of her first demand. 
—If the House desired to know the ob- 
ject before they gave away money, he 
thought they would act neither unconsti- 
tutionally nor with arfy improper de 

of suspicion. If they rejected this doc- 
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trine, they betrayed the interest of their 
constituents, and declared themselves in- 
capable of judging of the propriety of 
voting away their money. The right hon. 
eal under the plea of state secresy, 
ad brought forward the worst possible 
excuse for holding his tongue, to save 
him from exposing the most unjustifiable 
conduct. His defensive system was wick- 
ed and absurd—that every country which | 
appeared, from whatever cause, to be; 
growing great, should be attacked; that ; 
all the powers of Europe should be con- 
fined to the same precise situation in which | 
this defensive system found them. If 
this was a defensive, he should be glad to 
hear what was an offensive system. The 
family-compact, so justly reprobated, be- 
cause the contractirg parties engaged to 
assist one another, at all events, whether 
the quarrel was just or unjust, never car- 
ried its presumption so far as this defen- 
sive system. According to this system, 
were any nation to acquire territories in 
Asia, from which revenue could be de- 
rived, that would be a sufficient cause for 
war; if any country, in any shape, became 
more strong at home, and consequentl 
more secure abroad, the allies, under this 
defensive system, must instantly make 
war against it, and restore it to its former 
state of misery at home, and imbecility 
abroad ;—a principle so diabolical as this 
he never expected to hear stated in a ci- 
vilized assembly! — He had said, that 
what was a ground for armament was not 
a ground for war. What! were we de- 
graded into a mere bully as a nation, to 
enforce insolent propositions by arms, 
and if they were firmly resisted to recede 
from them? Nothing could justify an 
ene which could not justify a war; 
or, the nation that was once discovered 
to have armed in bravado, would find little 
regard paid to her armaments again. He 
had been a strenuous advocate for the ba- 
lance of power, while France was that in- 
triguing, restless nation which she had 
formerly proved. Now, that the situation 
of France was altered, that she had erected 
a government, from which neither insult nor 
injustice was to be dreaded by her neigh- 
oours, he was extremely indifferent con- 
cerning the balance of power, and should 
continue so, till he saw some other nations 
comb.ne the same power with the same prin- 
ciples of government. His idea of this 
balance was, that,cvery state was not 
to be kept in its precise old situation, but 
to prevent any one from obtaining such 
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an ascendency as to be dangerous to the 
rest. No man could say that Russia was 
the successor of France in this respect. 
Her extent of territory, scanty revenue, 
and thin population, made her power by 
no means formidable to us; a power 
whom we could neither attack, nor be 
attacked by; and this was the power 
against whom we were going to war! 
Overturning the Ottoman empire, he con- 
ceived to be an argument of no weight. 
The event was not probable, and if it 
should happen, it was more likely to be 
of advantage than injurious to us. If we 
wished to retain the good wishes of our 
Dutch allies, we should be careful of en- 
gaging them in ruinous wars; for, the 
aversion to, and detestation of, this war, 
was greatcr in Holland than in England. 
‘¢ Now,” said the minister's friends, ‘if 
war ensues, we may thank the speeches of 
the minority.” He had long been callous— 
to this sort of abuse ; but if this was their 
Opinion, they ought to prorogue the par- 
liament; for it was impossible for him to 
sitin it, and not speak his honest senti- 
ments on a question which so pee con- 
cerned the public interest. But he bee 
lieved there would be no war; the em- 
press would either be compelled to give 
up Oczakow, or, what was much more 
probable, the minister, after his bullying 
and blustering, would recede from all his 
arrogant demands, and we should have 
nothing in return for an expense of per- 
haps halfa million, but the shame of hav- 
ing interfered where we had no right to 
interfere, and the disgrace of having come 
pletely failed. To what a state were we 
reduced, when this was the foundation of 
our hopes: and when to be baffled and 
disgraced in the eyes of Europe, was an 
object of ardent expectation !—Mr. Fox, 
in the course of his speech, charged the 
minister with insolence, arrogance, mca- 
pacity, and wilful imposition on the House 
of Commons, in the conduct of forei 

affairs, and dared him to the proof. The 
confidence, he said, that there would be 
no war, that he durst not go to war, was 
the only tie which kept his majority about 
him. Hé entered into a comparison of 
the present state of France with its for- 
mer condition, both as it respected the 
politics of Europe, and the happiness of 
the people, for the purpose of showing 
that those who detested the principles of 
the revolution had reason to rejoice in its 
effects. He praised the new government 
of France, in its internal relation, as good, 
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because it aimed to make those who were 
subject to it happy. With regard to the 
change of system that had taken place in 
that country, Mr. Fox said, that he knew 
different opinions were entertained upon 
the point by different men, and added, that 
he for one, admired the new constitution 
of France, considered altogether, as the 
most stupendous and glorious edifice of 
liberty, which had been erected on the 
foundation of human integrity in any time 
or country.* —<After observing that it 
was well known, there were great and 
good men on both sides the House to 
whom he made his most earnest appeal, 
and whom he conjured in the strongest 
terms to support the resolution, Mr. Fox 
said, that although he had to apologize 
for having taken up so much of the time 
of the House, a great deal yet remained 
for him to say, but as he foresaw that he 
should have frequent opportunities of dis- 
eussing the same subject, he should tres- 
ass no longer on the patience of the 
House, but would give his hearty vote to 
his hon. friend’s motion. 
As soon as Mr. Fox sat down Mr. 
Burke rose, in much visible emotion, but 


the of « Question !” being general, he 
unwillingly gave way to the division,+ 
which nmmediately after took place : 


TELLERS. 


Mr. M. A. Taylor - - 
AEM {Me Adam - 7 i clash 162 

Mr. Steele - - -.-- 
Nozs Mr. Cawthorne - - } 254 


So it passed in the negative. The se- 
cond resolution was also put and negatived. 
The House then adjourned at half anhour 
after three in the morning. 


* The terms of this panegyric are taken 
from Mr. Burke’s “ Appeal from the new to 
the Old Whigs.” See Burke’s Works, vol. 6. 
p-98., Inthe Public Advertiser of the 18th of 
April, 1791, they are thus given: “ With re- 

to the change of system that had taken 
place in the French constitution, Mr. Fox said, 
there were different opinions entertained by 
different men ; he, for one, admired the new 
constitution, considered altogether, as the 
most slurious fabric ever raised by human 
mtecrity since the creation of man.” 

+ Mr. Fox is known to bave regretted the 
. injudicious zeal of those who would not suffer 
Mr. Burke to answer him on the spot. 
contention, he said, might have been fiercer 
and hotter, but the remembrance of it would 
not have settled so deep, nor rankled so lon 
in the heart. See Annnal Register for 1791, 
p- 114. _ : 


The | 


belonged to the persons. 
. say, and he wished rather to say it then, 
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Debate on Mr. Wilberforce’s Motion 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade}. - April 
18. The House having resolved itself into 
a committee of the whole House, to con- 
sider further ofthe African Slave Trade, sir 
William Dolben in the chair , 

Mr. Wilberforce rose. He observed, 
that although he should not presume to 
determine what, upon the present occa- 
sion, were the emotions and sentiments of 
others, he could sincerely answer for him- 
self that when he considered the infinite 
importance, and the vast extent of the 
subject which they were about to discuss, 
when he took a view of the prodigious mass 
of information they had pefore them, he 
was prompted, both for his own sake and 
that of the House, to request some farther 
time for preparation. He had waved this 
idea, however, in compliment to the gen- 
tlemen most doncerned in point of inter- 
est, who had expressed themselves 
strongly against another adjournment. He 
had also been in some degree influenced 
byar to what he understood to be 
their wishes, in determining to bring for- 
ward the business in the shape of a general 
motion, rather than in that of the propo- 
sitions which had been laid before the 
House in the last parliament ; but these 


'| propositions, though not formally before 


them, would serve as a clue to direct the 
course of their inquiry.—By arguing the 
subject point by point, it would, he said, 
appear to a demonstration, that all those 
pronesion®: and all the pledges, which 

ehad given to the House, would be made 

ood, and that the slave trade would be 
found to be contrary to every principle of 
religion, morality, and sound policy. It 
would appear that the conclusions which 
he had formerly drawn on this subject 
were perfectly fair and well founded. In 
the course of what he had to say, he 
should endeavour to confine himself, as 
much as possible, to certain leading to-« 
pics, and not launch out into the vast field 
of particulars which lay open to him. In 
the freedom of debate, peculiar to a com- 
mittee, he should have an opportunity to 
explain himself, and to remove any ob- 
scurity that might appear in his argu- 
ments. He wished to treat the subject 
with all the candour and fairness possible, 
and had always distinguished that which 
belonged to the cause from that which 
He was free to 


when he was cool, lest it might be sup- 


posed afterwards that, in the warmth of de- 
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bate, he maintained a contrary doctrine, 
that the parties immediately concerned, had 
conducted themselves towards him with 
sia eandour, andhe thanked them for the 

irness with which they had considered 
his propositions ; and even those who had 
taken the most active part in the busi- 
ness, had shown that liberality of mind, 
which, at the same time that 1t was most 
grateful to his feelings, was a good omen 
to the cause. 

The first point to which he wished to 
direct the attention of the committee, was 
the manner in which the slaves were ob- 
tained on the coast of Africa. In order to 
be convinced of the truth-of his allegations 
on this head, it would be merely necessary 
to apply unquestionable principles of ge- 
neral feasoning to the particular circum- 
stances of the case before them. That 
vast country was divided into various 
communities of different sizes, some go- 
verned by kings, more or less absolute, 
others, and those the greater number, by 
elders. Their state of civilization was 
in general very imperfect, their notions of 
morality extremely rude, and the powers 
of their governments ill defined: it was 
natural, therefore, to imagine, that when 
the kings, or chieftains should be tempted 
by the pressing solicitations of appetite to 
acts oO 
would not be slow to the commission of 
them ; and temptations of this kind were 
continually thrown in their way by the 
European traders. The effects of these 
were to be traced in every species of 
fraud and violence, whilst they who ought 
to have been the guardians and protectors 
were thus made the ravagers of their 
country. The same causes might be ex- 
pected to produce the same consequences 
throughout the whole society; the seeds 
of disunion and disorder would every 
where be sown, every man would dread 
ina neighbour to meet with an enemy, 
and distrust and insecurity would univer- 
sally prevail; the fountain of justice also 
would be poisoned, and changed into a 
Bource of oppression. These speculations 
founded on the principles of human na- 
ture, and verified by the experience of all 
ages, accorded in all respects with the 
most authentic accounts which had here- 
tofore been published, of the continent of 
Africa, which were now confirmed by 
testimonies of the most unexceptionable 
nature. He begged the committee would 
advert to the characters, situations, and 
weans of information, of the witnesses, to 
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whom he was now alluding : they were of 
various descriptions, some of them officers 
in his majesty’s service; others, men of 
science, who had visited the country from 
motives of curiosity; others again, who 
had themselves been concerned in the 
slave trade, and whose prejudices i 
have been supposed to run in favour of its 
continuance; several of them had pos- 
sessed the most ample opportunities of 
intelligence ; some had been many hun- 
dred miles up the rivers into the interior 
country. The testimony of these wit- 
nesses embraced the whole of that vast 
extent of country to which we resorted 
for the purchase of slaves, and from one 
end of it to the other, it established, be- 
yond contradiction, the existence of these 
acts of fraud, oppression, rapine, and 
murder, which he had charged on the 
slave trade. 

To begin with the river Senegal, the 
northern extremity of the district referred . 
to, Captains Wilson and Hills of his ma- 
he ’s navy, and Mr. Dalrymple of the 
and service, being at the island of Goree, 
had an opportunity of making observa- 
tions in quarter. On the arrival of 
the slave ships, armed parties were regu- 
larly sent out in the evening, who scoured 
the neighbouring country, and brought in 
their prey in the night; these wretched 
victims were to be seen in the morning 
bound back to back in the huts on the 
shore, whence they were conveyed, tied 
hand and foot, on board the- slave ships. 
The object of these ravages, if it had want- 
ed any confirmation, was established be- 
yond a doubt by this circumstance, that 
when the slave trade was stopped, the ex- 
peditions also ceased. Mr. Kiernan 
spoke of the constant depredations com- 
mitted by the Moors, of which, as well as 
of such expeditions as had been mention- 
ed by captain Hills, the committee heard 
also from Mr. Wadstrom, who had noted 
down, at the time, the transactions of 
every day, in a journal which he had pro- 
duced before the committee, and these 
ravages, excited by presents of brandy, 
gunpowder, and such other incentives, and 
b the conditional promise of larger sup- 
plies, were not only carried on by one 
community against another, but the kings 
were stimulated to commit them in their 
own territories, on their own subjects; 
and, in one instance, a: chieftain, who, in 
the moments of intoxication, could not 
resist the pressing calls of appetite, had 
expressed, in an interval of reason, a dugq 
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sense of the enormity of his own proceed- 
ings, and had poured forth his pi apa 
on his Christian seducers. Abundant, 
likewise, were the instances of private ra- 
ine; individuals were kidnapped whilst 
an their fields and in their gardens ; there 
was a universal feeling of distrust and 
apprehension : the natives never went an 
distance from home without being arm 
and when asked the reason by captain 
Wilson, inted to a slave ship then 
lying within oe their pro- 
- gress southward, they came to the wind- 
ward coast ; where, from the evidence of 
lieut. Story and Mr. Bowman, they would 
find . the before-mentioned evils exist- 
ing, if possible, in a still higher degree : 
they would see the reriisine of villages 
which had been burnt, whilst the fields of 
corn were still standing beside them, and 
every other trace of recent desolation. 
Here an t was sent to establish a 
settlement in the interior country, and to 
send down to the ships such slaves as he 
might be able to obtain; the orders he re- 
ceived from his captain were a very model 
of conciseness and perspicuity ; ‘‘ he was 
to encourage the chieftains, by brandy 
and gunpowder, to go to war, and make 
slaves.” He punctually performed his 
part, the chieftains were not backward in 
theirs ; the neighbouring villages were 
ransacked, being surrounded and set on 
fire in the night; their inhabitants were 
seized when making their escape, and be- 
ing brought to the agent, were by him 
forwarded, men, women, and children, to 
his principle on the coast. Mr. How, a 
ist, who, in the service of govern- 
ment, visited that country with captain 
Thompson, gave in evidence, that being 
at one of the subordinate settlements on 
the Gold Coast, on the arrival of an order 
for slaves from Cape Coast Castle, the 
native chief immediately sent forth his 
armed parties, who, in the night, brought 
ina supply of all descriptions, and the 
neces assortment was next day sent 
off, according to the order. The whole 
extent of the African coast furnished but 
one uniform detail of similar instances of 
barbarity. When captain Hills was in 
the river Gambia, happening accidentally 
to mention to a black pilot who was in 
the boat with him, that he wanted a cabin 
boy, the pilot told him he would soon ob- 
tain him one; and accordingly, some 
youths being on the shore with vegetables 
to sell, he beckoned to them to come on 
- board: at the same time, by winks and 


significant gestures, giving capt. Hills to 
understand that he might then take his 
choice : and when capt. Hills rejected the 
proposal with indignation, the pilot seem- 
ed perfectly at a loss to account for his 
warmth, and dryly observed, that the 
slave captains would not have been so 
scrupulous. When general Rooke com- 
manded in his majesty’s settlements at 
Goree, some of the subjects of a neigh- 
bouring king, with whom he was on terms 
of amity, came to pay him a friendly vi- 
sit ; there were from 100 to 150 of them, 
men, women, and children ; all was gaiety 
and merriment ; it was a scene to gladden 
the saddest, and to soften the hardest 
heart : but a slave captain, ever faithful to 
the interests of his employers, is not so 
soon thrown off his guard; with what 
astonishment would the committee hear, 
that, in the midst of this festivity, it was 
proposed to general Rooke to seize the 
whole of this unsuspecting multitude, 
hurry them on board the ships, and carry 
them off to the West Indies. It was not 
merely one man, but three, who were bald 
enough to venture on such a proposal. 
Three English slave captains preferred it 
as their joint request, alleging the prece- 
dent of a former governor, who, in a simi- 
lar case, had consented ! If, in the annals 
of human wickedness, an imstance of 
fouler treachery were to be found, he was 
happy to be Sessler of it. This would 
8 in the place ofa thousand particular 
instances, and gave colour and credibility 
to every other act of violence stated in 
evidence before the committee ; he would, 
therefore, confine himself to a proof or 
two of a circumstantial nature. The 
committee, perhaps, was not aware that 
the usual proportion of children on board 
the slave ships, on most parts of the 
coast, was one-third of the whole cargo, 
scarcely ever less than one-fourth. It 
appeared from the evidence of one of 
their opponents’ witnesses, who had resid- 
ed there many years, that the only way 
in which children could be brought into 
that situation, was by whole families being 
sold when the principals were condemned 
for witchcraft, and at the same time it 
was said, that the number of persons con- 
victed of this crime was extremely small, 
indeed, and that the younger part ofa 
family,-in these cases, was often spared, 
thus, every legal avenue by which these 
poor creatures could be brought into the 
clutches of the slave captains, was shut 
up by their opponents’ own declarations : 
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and irresistible confirmation was afforded to 
the positive testimony of the witnesses he 
had called, that in these very parts of the 
coast the kidnapping of children very ge- 
nerally prevailed. But it was not only by 
acts of outrage that these poor creatures 
were brought into bondage; every other 
possible mode was resorted to, and, in 
particular, the administration of justice was 
turned into an engine for that end: the 
smallest crimes were: punished by a fine 

ual to the value of one or more slaves, 
which, if the party was unable to pay, he 
was himself to be sold into slavery. 
Crimes were fabricated, false accusations 
and convictions were resorted to, and per- 


sons sometimes employed to seduce the 


unwary to the commission of crimes with 
a view to the conviction and sale of the 
culprit. It was another effect of this 
trade, that it corrupted the moral princi- 
ple of those who carried it on; every pos- 
sible fraud was put in practice to deceive 
the ignorance of the natives, by false 
weights and measures, adulterated com- 
modities, and other impositions of a like 
sort. It was a circumstance by no means 
to be omitted, that the gentlemen of the 
West Indies acknowledged, with great 
candour, that slaves were often obtained 
in the unwarrantable modes he had men- 
tioned; he quoted the declaration of the 
Jamaica committee, that the African trade 
was no trade of theirs, and particularly 
specified Mr. Otley, whose name he could 
never mention but with respect, declaring 
that this was not the language of compli- 
ment, but the sincere sentiment of his 
heart; he’ hoped also that governor 
Parry's letter, in which he spoke of the 
nefarious practice of the African trade, 
was still fresh in the memory of the com- 
mittee. But there was one authority 
of so respectable a description, that he 
should be highly wanting to his cause 
were he not to adduce it; it was the de- 
claration of a gentleman of great ability 
and information, as well as oft uncommon 
candour and liberality of mind: the com- 
mittee here would anticipate the name of 
Mr. Bryan Edwards. at gentleman, in 
a very eloquent speech delivered in the 
house of assembly in Jamaica, against the 
propositions moved by Mr. Wilberforce 
in the last parliament, frankly expressed 
himself in the following terms: “I am 
persuaded that Mr. Wilberforce has been 
very rightly informed as to the manner in 
which slaves are generally procured. The 
intelligence I have collected from my own 
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negroes, abundantly confirms his account ; 
and I have not the smallest doubt, that in 
Africa, the effects of this trade are pre- 
cisely such as he represents them to: be.. 
The greatest part of that immense conti- 
nent 18 a field of warfare and desolation ; 
a wilderness, in which the inhabitants are 
wolves towards each other. That this 
scene of oppression, fraud, treachery, and 
blood, if not originally pccasibded is in 
part, I will not say wholly, upheld by the 
slave trade, I dare not dispute.” 

Yet these things, however clearly prov- 
ed, were denied by many respectable per- 
sons, who have been brought forward on 
the present occasion, as evidence to sup- 
port the continuance of the slave trade : 
they were chiefly persons who had been 

overnors of forts in Africa, or who had 
ong commanded ships in the trade. So 
soon as he had known the description of 
the witnesses whom it was intended to 
call, he had been prepared for the effects 
of much prejudice ; but all his apprehen- 
sions on this head had been greatly sur- 
passed by the testimony which they had 
given. He did not mean to impeach their 
private characters, but they certainly 
showed themselves under the influence of 
such gross prejudices, as to render them 
incompetent judges of the subject they 
came forward to elucidate. They seemed 
to be enveloped by a certain atmosphere 
of their own, and to see, as it were, 
through a kind of African medium. Even 
the declarations made by themselves, on 
other occasions, seemed wholly new to 
them; they sometimes forgot not only 
what they had seen, but what they had 
said; and when to one of them his own 
testimony to the privy council was read, 
he mistook it for that of another gentle- 
man, whose evidence he declared to be 
‘“‘ the merest burlesque in the world.” 
They altogether denied kidnapping or vil- 
lage breaking, or the false imputation of 
delinquencies. It seemed to be an ac- 
inowledged maxim in the logic of Africa, 
that every person who offered a slave for 
sale, had a right to sell him. However 
fraudulent the manner might be in which 
the broker had obtained the slave, if they 

aid him a just price for him, it was a per- 
fectly fair transaction. By the help of 
this convenient principle, a slave captain 
might go up and down the whole coast of 
Africa, and see nothing but equity and 


justice ; and the African committee, re- 


posing on this grand maxim with perfect 
security, report gravely, that they had 


® 
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heard but of two instances of misconduct 
in the space of forty years. The slave 
captains, however, could not be altoge- 
ther absolved, even by availing themselves 
to the full of this principle ; for depreda- 
tions were frequently committed by the 
European ships themselves, especially 
when they were passing by any part of 
the coast where they did not mean to con- 
tinue. Hence it was, that the natives, 
who kept cautiously aloof from the slave 
ships, would never come near the men of 
war, till fully satisfied they were not of 
the former description ; after which they 
laid aside their fears, and came on board 
with unsuspecting cheerfulness. 

But let us withdraw from this disgrace- 
ful scene, and, in the words of an empha- 
tic writer, “turn our eyes for relief to 
some ordinary wickedness.’ But alas! 
no such relief was yet to be enjoyed by 
them: on the contrary, a still more dread- 
ful scene was opening to their view. Let 
them but represent to themselves a vessel, 
in a sultry climate, heaped to the very 
brim with these unhappy wretches, torn 
from their homes in the way he had de- 
scribed, and ignorant whither they were 
going. It appeared from the evidence, 
that in 1788, at the very moment when 
they were agitating this subject within 
those walls, all those dreadful occurrences 
which he was describing were actually 
going forward on board the slave ships ; 
the same dancing in fetters, tle same 
singing, the same eating by compulsion, 
the same despair, the same insanity, and 
all the other abominations with which this 
trade was characterized. New instances 
occurred, wherein these wretched men, 
to elude the vigilance of their persecutors, 
threw themselves into the sea, and more 
than one, when in the act of drowning, 
were observed to wave their hands in 
triumph, exulting, to use the words of an 
eye-witness, ‘ that they had escaped.” 
Yet these things, viewed through that 
African medium he had already mentioned, 
took a different shape andcolour. It was 
said by an adverse witness, captain Knox, 
that he had no doubt, “ the slaves slept, 
during the night, in tolerable comfort :” 
now, considering that they were coupled 
in fetters, and were often suffering under 
a disorder, the effects of which were too 
nauseous for description, in order to cor- 
respond with the committee’s ideas of ‘ to- 
lerable comfort :” it might seem requisite 
that they should at least have room to lie 
on their backs; but how, in fact, were 
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they sometimes accommodated ? In one 
of captain Knox’s own voyages, In a ve 
sel of 120 tons, he had 290 slaves, and a 
space which, according to his account, 
would have held 43 more, being otherwise 
occupied, the whole might be said to con- 
tain 335: and with this proportion of men 
and tonnage, captain Knox frankly de- 
clared, that perhaps they had not all the 
breadth of their backs. Yet, in another 
voyage, in a vessel of 108 tons, he carried 
450; and in a third, of from 130 to 150 
tons, he carried 600 slaves; neither should 
it be forgotten, that the number of sea- 
men being always increased in proportion 
to the slaves, they also must have been 
more numerous in the two last voyages. 
What, in this situation, must have been 
tlle comfort of the slaves he left to the 
consideration and feelings of the commit- 
tee.— Another instance of this African 
seli-deception, was to be found in the case 
ofa captain; it had been asserted, that he 
had held hot coals to the mouth of aslave, 
in order to compel him to eat; but being, 
questioned on the circumstance, not admit- 
ting that “qui facit per alium facit per se,” 
he denied the charge with indignation. “I 
did not,” said he, «and I det'y any body to 
prove that I did.” Did you never order 
such a thing to be done?” = ** Being sick 
in my cabin, the chief mate and surgeon, 
at different times, informed me that there 
was aman upon the main deck, that would 
neither eat, drink, nor speak: I desired 
them to use every means in their power 
to persuade him to assign reasons for his 
silence. When I was informed he still 
remained obstinate, and not knowing 
whether it was sulkiness or insanity, I or- 
dered the chicf mate or surgeon, to pre- 
sent him with a peace of fire in one hand, 
and a piece of yain in the other, and to 
let me know what effect that had upon 
him ; it was reported to me, that he took 
the yam and eat it, and threw the fire 
overboard. ‘This, said Mr. Wilberforce, 
was eating by duresse, if any thing was ; 
the captain, however, triumphs in the~ 
success of his expedient, and concludes 
his narrative by telling you that this very 
slave was afterwards sold for 40/. at Gre- 
nada. 

Mr. Wilberforce next observed, that if 
there could be any aggravation of the in- 
juries inflicted by the Europeans on these 
poor creatures, it was attorded by 
considering what was their situation in 
their own country. One witness spoke 
of the acutcness of their capacities ; ano- 
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ther of the extent of their memory; a 
third of their genius for commerce; others 
of their good workmanship in gold, iron, 
and leather; the peculiarly excellent tex- 
ture of their cloth, and the beautiful and 
indelible tincture of the dyes; and it was 
acknowledged by all, that they supplied 
the ships with many articles of provision, 
with wood and water, and other necessa- 
ries. Several nientioned, in high terms, 
their peaceable and gentle dispositions : 
their cheerfulness, and their hospitality : 
even those who were nominally slaves, 
lived a comfortable life, and were not 
liable to be punished but for crimes, nor 
to be sold without the form of a trial, nor 
in some parts without the verdict of a 
jury. One of the witnesses describes 
them as sitting and eating with their mas- 
ter, in the true style of patriarchal simpli- 
city and comfort. Were these, then, a 

eople incapable of complete civilization? 

t had been maintained, that they were an 
inferior species: that they were even 
doomed by the almighty to the sufferings 
they underwent, and that we were merely 
the instruments of the divine vengeance. 
To those who urged this argument seri- 
ously, it was not difficult to make a reply ; 
but in the mouths of those, who, instead 
of submitting with reluctance to the pain- 
ful task of inflicting this punishment, 
courted the employment, and turned it to 
eel eae of private interest, it seemed to 

im to deserve a very difterent treatment, 
and to be, indeed, nothing less than gross 
and impious blasphemy. 

He was aware, that an opinion had 
gone forth, that the measure of abolition 
would be attended with inevitable ruin to 
the West India islands. He trusted he 
should be able to prove that the direct 
contrary was the truth; but this he must 
say, was more than any onc had a right to 
require. For his own part, he confessed, 
that, considering the miseries this trade 
entailed on Africa, his liberty of choice 
was taken from him; he must at all events 
determine for the abolition; but surely 
no man, however free he might deem him- 
sclf to decide on grounds of expediency, 
would require more at his hands than that 
he should show that the measure would 
not prove absolutely ruinous to the West 
Indies. No petty, no dubious interest 
would, by any one, be stated as a suffici- 
ent plea to justify the extensive and cer- 
tain evils he had enumerated. He would 
not detain the committee for a moment, 
In arguing against the bringing of new 
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lands into cultivation, by fresh importa- 
tions of African slaves: for even apart 
from every consideration of justice and 
humanity, the impolicy of the measute 
was indisputable. Let the committee 
consider the dreadful mortality that at- 
tended the opening of new lands : let them 
look to the evidence of Mr. Woolrich, 
and there see a contrast drawn between 
the slow, perhaps, but sure, progress 6f 
cultivation, carried on in the natural way 
and the attempt to force improvements, 
which, however flattering the prospect 
might appear at the outset, soon produced 
a load of debt and inextricable embarrass- 
ments. He might even appeal to the 
enormous sum, said by the West Indians 
themselves to amount to morethantwenty 
millions, owing to the people ofthis coun- 
try ; and challenge them on any principle, 
to prove that any new system would in- 
volve them so deep as that on which they 
had hitherto proceeded. But he would 
leave this head, referring the committee 
to the evidence of Mr. Irving, a gentle- 
man, to whose abilities and merits the 
House and the country were no strangers. 
He called on the House to listen to him 
calmly and dispassionately, and he was 
eae they would rejoice as much as 
e could do, if he should be able to make 
out his point. The ground on which were 
bottomed all the objections of those who 
maintained the contrary opmion, he ap- 
prehended to be this, that the stock of 
slaves now in the islands, could not be 
kept up by propagation, but that it was 
necessary from time to time, to recruit 
them with imported Africans. In direct 
refutation of this position, he should prove 
first, that in the condition and treatment 
of the negroes there were causes sufficient 
for as to expect a considerable decrease ; 
secondly, that this decrease was, in fact, 
very trifling, or rather, lie believed, it had 
actually ceased; and thirdly, he should 
urge many direct and collateral facts and 
arguments, constituting on the whole, ar 
irresistible proof that even a rapid ime 
crease might henceforth be expected. In 
stating the leading circumstances of the 
condition of the negroes it would be neces¢ 
sary to remark, that, wlratever splendid in- 
stancesthere might be of good treatment, 
there were some evils of almost universal 
operation, such, lremeant, as were necessé@- 
rily connected with a system of slavery. 
Above all, the state of degradation to 
which the slaves were reduced, deserved to 
benotreed, and from which the worst eon- 
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‘sequences resulted in a thousand ways, | Wilberforce went into the particulars of 
both to their own comfort and to their | these records, for the purpose of refuting 
masters interests. Of thisthere could not | the conclusion they were meant to estab- 
be a more striking proof than the utter in- | lish ; particularly remarking, that the con- 
attention to them as moral agents. It was | victions were all of avery late date, and 
not merely that they were worked under | that in one of them, where a master had 
the whip like cattle: but no attempts | cruelly cut the mouth of a child of six 
were ever made to instruct them in the | years old, almustfrom eartoear, so strange 
principles of religion and morality. This, | and so novel a doctrine did it appear to 
together with the acknowledied neglect | the jury, that a master was liable to pu- 
of any attempt to introduce regular mar- | nishment for any act of cruelty exercised 
riages among them, applied directly to | on aslave, that they brought in a condi 
the question concerning their increase, | tional verdict, “ guilty, subject to the 
and tended to refute the notion of its hav- | opinion of the court, if immoderate cor- 
ing been seriously attendedto. The gentle- | rection of a slave, by his master, be a 
men who saidthey could point out nothing | crime indictable.” The court determined 
defective in the treatment of slaves, had in the affirmative ; and what was the pu- 
frankly confessed that their morals were | nishment for this abominable act of bar- 
utterly neglected, and that the best con- | barity? a fine of 40 shillings currency, 
sequences might be expected to result | equivalent to about 25 shillings of our 
from their being attended to; and how | money! The slaves too were but ill off in 
couldit but be so, when, as was declared by | point of medical care; though that was 
these very same gentlemen, promiscuous | an article in which it might be expected 
intercourse, early prostitution, and exces- | there would be the least defect, when they 
sive indulgence in spiritous liquors were | were the property of affluent planters, be- 
material causes of their decrease ? Indeed | cause it was that in which a prudent re- 
the happy effects of instructing the slaves | gard to interest, -was the least likely to 
in the principles of religion, had lately | be counteracted by any sudden effects of 
been proved, particularly in the island of | passion. Sometimes 4 or 5, or even 8 or 
Antigua, where, under the instruction of | 9,000 slaves were under the care of one 
the Moravians and Methodists, they had | medical man; which, dispersed on differ- 
so far profited, that the planters them-j| ent and distant estates, was a greater 
selves confessed their value, as property, | number than he could properly attend to. 
was increased one-third by their increased | —There was also reason to believe that 
habits of regularity and industry.—What- | the slaves in general were under-fed ; he 
ever as ve been said to the contrary | might refer to the positive declarations to 
it was plainly to be inferred, from the evi- ; that effect contained in the evidence, and 
dence, that the slaves had not been under | would confirm them by two or three addi- 
the protection of law. Colonial statutes | tional arguments. The slaves, in general, 
bad, indeed, in some cases, been pussed, | were supported partly by the produce of 
which might seem to afford them a sort of | their own provision ground, and partly by 
qualified protection; but, however ill | an allowance from their master of flour or 
treated by their masters, they had not, grain. In those islands wherein the pro- 
been considered as having a right to any . duce of the former was very trifling, owing 
redress. Mr. Ross mentions an instance | to long and frequent droughts, their al- 
of astonishing eruelty committed by aJew. | lowed food instead of being proportion- 
It was but justice to add, that the man was | ably greater, was actually less, than in 
considered with detestation whenever the ; other islands, where this produce was 
circumstance was told; but, though aj the most considerable. In one of the is- 
matter of notoriety, it dves not seem to | lands, where, we aretold provision ground 
have entered into the contemplation of | does not answer one year in three, it was 
any person, to call hin to a legal accounts from five to nine pints per week in Do- 
aud Mr. Ross expressly declares, that he | minica, where these never failed, from six 
conceived a waster had a right to, to seven quarts; and yet, even in the lat- 
punish his slave in whatever manner he | ter, it was universally remarked, that the 
might think proper. The same was de- | slaves were in far better healthand spirits, 
clared by several other witnesses. Anas- | during the five or six months of the crop 
sertion, however, was to be found to the | or harvest season, notwithstanding the 
oontsary, and some records of convictions | muclt harder labour of that period, owing 
ak been sent over as proofs of it. Mr. | to their being then somewhat better fed. 
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It appeared, in the evidence ofa respecta- , them.—But, in addition to all he had said 
ble witness on the side of our opponents, | concerning the causes which had pre- 
that the utmost weekly allowance gene- | vented the keeping up the stock of slaves 
tally given to a working negro in Nevis ; by breeding, he must maintain, that it 
and St. Christopher's, where there was no | was incontestibly proved that the object 
provision-ground, was but eleven pints; | had never been seriously attended to. 
‘et, in the act of assembly, lately passed | Here also, he need only appeal to the 


in Jamaica, it 1s prescribed that twenty- 
one pints shall be allowed weekly to every 
slave confined in prison. In Nevis also, so 
long ago as the year 1717, the rate of food 
was fixed at a pound of meat or fish, anda 
pound of bread daily. A prison allowance 
is not in general meant to be such as will 
eta the body ; yet how much does it 

ere exceed that of the working field 
slaves in the old Leeward islands ! 

One of the principal causes of the ne- 
grocs sutterings, and consequent decrease, 
was the non-residence of the planters, 
many of them persons of affluent fortunes, 
of sound understandings, and liberal 
hearts; who, if they were on the spot, 
would attend to these poor creatures, and 
feel themselves bound, both by duty and 
inclination, to promote their happiness. 
But it wag to no purpose to send out or- 
ders, of the execution of which they 
could know as little, as a king, who lived 
in his capital, could answer for what was 
carrying on in the most distant part of 
his dominions. Sir George Young and 
many others had said that they saw the 
slaves treated in a manner they were sure 
their owners would have resented if it had 
been known to them. Mr. Orde had ani- 
madverted, in the strongest terms, on the 
misconduct of managers; the repeated 
changes of them was an irrefragable proof 
of this misconduct. The fact was, that 
in general they sought to establish their 
characters, which is generally determined 
by their producing large crops at a small 
Immediate expense, too little considering 
how far the slaves might suffer from ill- 
treatment and excessive Jabour. Mr. 
. Long had noticed, and severely condemn- 

ed this practice ; and even the managers 

thenieclyes had acknowledged it to be 
their lcading principle. But if, from 
these causes, the slaves were such griev- 
ous sufferers, even when they belonged 
to opulent and worthy men, what must 
their state be, subject to the severe exac- 
tions of want or avarice, and to the ca- 
pricious cruelty of vulgar and unfeeling 
tyrants? The sad ettucts were but too 
abundant in the pages of the evidence, 
and he had rather refer to them there, 
than undergo the paintul task of reciting 
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testimony of the most respectable wit- 
nesses. The advocates for the abolition 
alleged, that the increase of the produce 
was more attended to than the keeping 
up the stock; the reverse of the 
proposition was maintained by the plan- 
ters. Now, it was natural to imagine 
that men would be always best informed on 
those subjects with which their minds had 
been most conversant. Yet it was like- 
wise evident, that the owners and mana- 
gers, when asked concerning planting and 
the produce of their estates, were per- 
fectly at home: when asked concerning 
their proportion of males and females, the 
number of infants, and other such parti 
culars, they knew little or nothing about 
the matter. In opposition to his state- 
ment of the condition and treatment of 
the negroes, many very respectable wit- 
nesses had been called, and in particular 
several persons who had served im the is- 
lands in high professional situations. 
But, in the first place, he must en- 
ter a general protest against their tes- 
timony. He had formerly stated, that 
an admiral’s visit to a plantation made 
a holiday, and could afford no adequate 
idea of the general situation of the slaves. 
The committee was now told as much by 
one of the party. ‘‘I have often,” says 
Mr. Ross, * had the honour of attending 
both governors and admirals upon tours 
in the island of Jamaica; in the course of 
which, the estates generally visited be- 
longed to gentlemen of distinction, where 
we were entertained with every mark of 
respect, and whose estates in general 
might be considered in high order and 
good management; and it is not likely, 
even upon going into the fields or works 
where the negroes were employed, but 
that attention would be paid by the white 
people and drivers, not to harrow up the 
feelings of strangers of distinction, by the 
exercise of the whip, or the inflicting of 
punishments at that particular time ; and 
even if there were any disgusting objects, 
it is natural to suppose that they would 
be removed upon such occasions.” In 
fact, these gentlemen afforded many 
proofs of their being under the influence 
of prejudice. Two or three he would 
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mention. Many of them declared that 
the abolition would be ruinous to the West 
Indies. Now, every one would acknow- 
ledge, that this must depend upon the 
racticability or keeping up the stock, 
without African supplies: yet, when asked 
-as to this circumstance, their answer is, 
They know nothing about it! Hence it 
appeared, they had formed a conclusion 
without premises. Their evidence, also, 
often extended through a long series of 
years. No defect, no ill treatment, is re- 
marked in any portion of the time, nor is 
there any distinction of periods. The 
slaves are uniformly well clothed; so 
well fed, so well treated, that nothing can 
exceed it! yet almost in the same breath, 
you are told of their amended situation, 
snd that they are now far better off than 
they were formerly! One of them, to 
whom his country is under high obliga- 
tions, as a proof that the negroes enjoy 
the protection of laws, mentions a master’s 
having been sentenced to death for the 
murder of his own slave; but the recol- 
lection of the respectable personage must 
surely have failed him here; for the fact 
is, that the murder of aslave was not then 
acapital crime. But it was less extraor- 
dinary, that the noble person alluded to 
(lord Rodney), should be mistaken on a 
subjcct not within his own province, when 
others were misinformed on it, to whom it 
more immediately belonged. Of this 
there were repeated instances. A ver 
respectable governor being asked, whether 
a master was liable to be punished capi- 
tally for the murder of his own slave, re- 
plied, ** he never entertained a doubt of 
it himself, nor ever heard a doubt of it 
expressed by any sensible or reasonable 
man ;” yet, had he looked into the statute 
bouvk of his own island, he would have 
tound, that the wilful murder of a slave 
was punishable only by a fine of about 
180¢. sterling. This however was a hea- 
vier eapaney than that inflicted by the 
Barbadoes law; for 15/. sterling was there 
the amount of it. In fact, their oppo- 
nents witnesses, by attempting to prove 
too much, had proved nothing. — The 
slaves were said to be in a better state 
than the peasantry of this country. It 
had been declared, also, that the negroes 
were happier as slaves than if they were 
made free: and that, when made free, 
they never returned to Africa. There 
was scarce, perhaps, in the whole course 
of the business, a more striking proof of 
prejudice, than was afforded by the first 
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of these assertions. He allowed that a 
slave, who was industrious, and in a situa- 
tion wherein he might to advantage dis- 
pose of any commodities he had been able 
to raise for sale, could annually lay by a 
little money, which, he believed: was 
never taken from him. When the savings 
of many years had at length accumulated 
to a considerable amount, bow did the 
then dispose of it? With this sum, for 
which they had been struggling during 
the whole course of their lives, they went 
to their masters and bought their freedom ; 
they purchased their release from their 
situation of superior happiness, by the 
sacritice of their last shilling ; and there 
was scarcely an instance of a slave's pos- 
sessing property, which was not accom- 
panied by that of his having thus em- 
ployed it. Or, when they thought the 
littke which was left of their own lives not 
worth redeeming, they would purchase 
the freedom of a son, a brother, or a sis- 
ter; thus affording at once a proof of the 
value they sat on freedom, and of disin- 
terestedness and social affection, which did 
honour to the human character. But it 
was not merely that the slaves themselves 
desired their freedom, ignorant perhaps 
of what might really contribute to their 
happiness; it was by the gift of it that 
their masters remunerated their long and 
faithful services, as the best reward with 
which they could be recompensed.—With 
regard, also, to their not returning to Af- 
rica, this was an argument, which could 
hardly be urged with seriousness. Sink- 
ing into years, perhaps, before they had 
saved enough to purchase freedom, was it 
to be expected they should venture 
across the Atlantic?’ If they could even 
reach their homes in safety, all their kin- 
dred and connexions would be, perhaps, 
no more ; and, above all, they would rea- 
sonably apprehend they might once more 
be kidnapped, and forced to endure the 
horrors of the middle passage. But this 
love of their native country, and their de- 
sire to return to it, was proved beyond a 
doubt. Many of the witnesses had heard 
them talk of it in terms of the strongest 
affection. The acts of suicide were fre- 
quent, which, under their mistaken no- 
tions, they committed as the readiest 
means of being restored to their native 
land. Captain Wilson assures us, that 
the funerals, which, in Africa, were ac- 
companied with lamentations and crics of 
sorrow, were attended, in the West Indlics, 
with every mark af exultation and joy. 
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He trusted he had made good his first 
proposition—that the causcs of decrease 
were so many and so great, that this de- 
crease might reasonably have been ex- 

ected to be very considerable. In fact, 

owever, in the island of Jamaica, which 
he conceived he might take as a fair spe- 
cimen of the whole, it was very trifling ; 
or rather, he believed hemight assert, it had 
entirely ceased some yearsayo, and that the 
decrease was only on the imported slaves. 
In the report of the privy council, they 
had the numbers imported, and the actu- 
ally existing numbers during the last 90 
years. From 1698 to 1730, a period of 
32 years, the decrease appeared to be 
31 per cent.; in the second period, from 

730 to 1755, the decrease was 24 per 
cent.; in the third period, from 1755 to 
1768, it was lessened to 12; and from 
1768, to 1788, at the utmost, it was not 
more than one per cent. From this, and 
other considerations, he felt himself war- 
ranted in asserting that the slaves in ja- 
maica were now actually increasing, nor 
need this surprise the committee ; for it 
was borne out by the positive testimony 
of Dr. Anderson, a physician of conside- 
rable eminence, who solemnly gave in evi- 
dence, two years ago, to the assembly of 
Jamaica, after enumerating the causes of 
the mortality of slaves, that notwithstand- 
ing all these, he believed that there wasa 
considerable increase on the properties of 
the island. 

He would now procecd to bring forward 
such facts and reasonings as justified his 
ee ara that the slaves must hence- 
orth be expected to increase, and that 
rapidly. And, in the first place, he must 
draw a most important inference from the 
graduallessening of the decrease which he 
had already stated: foras this had uniformly 
kept pace with the melioration of the 
slaves treatment, so there was every rea- 
son to hope, that as this should be still 
mended, the decrease would continue 
to lessen in proportion. This expectation 
was put almost beyond a doubt by the 
following circumstance, that wherever any 
one of those causes, to which hehad as- 
cribed the decrease of slaves, hud been 
either wholly,. or in a great! ee 
removed, the decrease appeared to have 
been stopped though all the othcr causes 
continued in full operation. Thus, in 
the case of several of their opponents 
witnesses, whenever the gentlemen exa- 
mined had treated his slaves better than 
ordinary, you were almost sure to hear in 
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the sequel, that he had kept up the 
number of his gang. The instances of 
estates which, in the evidence appeared 
to have kept up their numbers, were very 
many, and almost always to be accounted 
for from some circumstance of good 
treatment. Mr. Long had laid it down, 
that whenever the slaves should bear acer- 
tain proportion to the produce they might 
be expected to keep up their numbers, 
and this proportion they now excceded. 
The assembly of Jamacia had given it as 
their opinion, “ That when once the sexes 
shall become nearly equal in point of num- 
ber, there was no reason to suppose that 
the increase of negroes, by generation will 
fall short of the natural increase of la- 
bouring poor of Great Britain.” The 
committee would be aware that the ine- 
quality here spoken of, could only exist 
in the case of the African negroes, of 
whom more males than females, are im- 
ported. It was his decided opinion, that 
the disproportion, even in this part of the 
island stock, was by no means great, nor 
would he allow, for a moment, that it was 
such as could counteract the natural 
course of population. Nor should it be 
objected, that several persons of undoubt- 
ed credit had stated, that they had in vain 
endeavoured to keep up their gangs with- 
out purchase ; for, if this argument were 
to be deemed conclusive, it might be 
proved that the people of this and of every 
other country were rapidly decreasing. 
But, he must point the ,committée’s at- 
tention to the continent of America ; there 
it would be found, that the slaves had in- 
creased at a rate which was truly astonish- 
ing in one instance, from 200 to 500 in the 
space of about 30 years. From one end 
of the continent to the other, this increase 
was undeniably established: though the 
climate was far more unfavourable than 
that of the West Indies to the constitutions | 
of the negroes. ‘The only observable dis- 
tinction was, that they were much better 
fed, and, insome places, more domesticat- 
ed: yet these circumstances produced the 
difference he had mentioned, though so 
powerfully counteracted by an unfavour- 
able climate. 

He should next direct their attention to 
another part of the world, where, as if to 
show that there could be no situation in 
which these people would not keep up 
their numbers, they would be found to 
have done so at a place the most unheal- 
thy, he believed, in the habitable world. 
He spoke of the settlement of Bencoolen, 
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where it appeared, that anumber of ne- 
oes, who had been imported in the same 
isproportion of sexes that there is in the 
West India cargoes, and under the same 
disadvantages, as in the islands, of pro- 
miscuous intercourse and general prosti- 
tution, after they had been settled a short 
time, began annually to increase. — But 
the West Indies themselves would furnish 
a still more remarkable instance. About 
the beginning of this century an African 
ship was wrecked upon the island of St. 
Vincent. The number of negroes that es- 
caped wasnotknown. It wastobe supposed 
the disproportion of the sexes was at least 
as great as in the cargoes at thisday. They 
had every difficulty to contend against, 
were wholly unprovided with necessaries, 
and obliged to maintain a constant war 
with the native Caribbs: yet they had 
soon multiplied to an astonishing number, 
and Mr. Ottley believes them still to be on 
the increase. But this is not all; it ap- 
peared, from sir John Dalling’s evidence, 
that the domestic slaves in Jamacia in- 
creased, and, from the writings of Mr. 
Long, that there was an increase among 
the tree blacks and mulattoes. But he was 
aware that one instance of a contrary na- 
ture would be brought forward, contained 
in the evidence of sir A. Campbell. That 
tleman had informed the cemmittee, 
he had heard that the maroons in Jamaica 
had in 1739, amounted to 3000 men fit to 
tarry arms, which supposes the whole 
number about 12,000; but that in 1782, 
they did not amount to 300. Sir Archi- 
bald added, that he understood they were 
decreasing daily: nor was this surprising, 
considering they had afree access to spi- 
rits, of which they are remarkably fond, 
and that they often cohabited with the 
women of the neighbouring plantations, 
and consequently were not recruited, in 
these instances, by the addition of their 
own progeny. But what would the 
committce say, when he should prove de- 
cisively, that these very people had in- 
creased and were increasing rapidly. In 
1749, there was an enumeration of them, 
150 men were able to bear arms, and their 
whole numbers were 616. They had in- 
creased to 300 men capable of bearing 
arms. He conceived that he had toa cer- 
tain degree, proved to the satisfaction of 
the committee, that the decrease of slaves 
had been frequent and numerous, but 
that now they were increasing. If that 
was agreeable to the fact, surely they 
might safely give up all this scene of cru- 
elty and barbarism. 
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He now proceeded to treat of the covse- 
quences of the abolition. And first, as to 
itseffecton themarine. He had uniformly 
asserted, that this trade was the grave ra- 
ther than the nursery, of seamen; he 
knew he could rely on the fidelity and 
accuracy of the gentlemen, by whom this 
subject had been investigated; but if his 
statements had wanted any authentication 
they were confirmed beyond a doubt by 
an abstract just laid beture the House, of 
the Liverpool and Bristol muster-rolls, 
From these it would appear, that in 350 
slave vessels, having on board 12,263 per- 
sons, 2,643 were lost in twelve months; 
whereas, in 462 West-India-men, ‘having 
on board 7,640 persons 118 only were lost 
inseven months. This fully equalled, or 
rather exceeded, the losses stated by Mr. 
Clarkson. There was no part of’ this 
whole subject on which the committee 
had a more complete body of evidence 
than on this. Lord Rodney himself de- 
clared, that “ the slave trade was certainly 
not a nursery for scanren.? Governor 
Parry's letter, from Barbadoes, would ne- 
ver, he hoped, be forgotten. The evidence 
of Mr. Ross was clear on this point; and 
Mr. Edwards himself, whilst he compli- 
mented his countrymen on their humanity 
to the abject seamen who were left in Ja- 
maica, showed, at jeast, that they were so 
left. Sir George Young ey captain 
Thompson were very decisive as to the 
general ill treatment of the crews of Gui- 
neamen. The instance of captain Hall 
was very remarkable, who being in the 
impress service in the West Indies, at a 
time when seamen were much wanted, to 
send home the prizes which had been taken 
on the 12th of April, having brought off 
80 hands, whom he selected with care 
from a crew otf 70, was reprimanded b 
his admiral for introducing ach 
wretches into the flect, who were likely 
rather to weaken its strength, by commu- 
nicating infectious disorders, than to ren- 
der it any service. Nor was it only tothe 
constitutions of sailors that this trade was 
injurious ; it debased their moral charac- 
ter. Captain Smith had declared, that 
“when employed to board Guineamen 
for the purpose of impressing men, al- 
though he had boarded perhaps near 20 
vessels, he never was able to get more 
than two men, and these turned out such 
cruel inhuman fellows, that, although good 
seamen, he was under a necessity of dis- 
missing them.’ Mr. Ross says that an 


African ship had struck on some shioals, 
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called the Morant Keys, a few leagues | der to give the merchant a profit, he must 
from the east end of Jamacia. The officers | be allowed to carry a greater number of 
and seamen landed in their boats, carrying | slaves in proportion to his tonnage, than he 
with them arms and provision, leaving the | was permitted by the existing law; and in 
slaves on board in their irons and shackles. | the accounts on the table, of the tonnage of 
This happened in the night. When morn- | ships and the number of slaves they car- 
ing came, it was discovered the negroes | ried, the cargoes of a great part of them 
had got out of their irons, and shame to ; would be found to be below that propor- 
the Europeans! not satisfied with saving | tion. Of the commerce of Bristol, the 
themselves only, were busy making rafts, ; slave trade constituted a still smaller pro- 
upon which they placed the women and ; portion. For the cflects of the abolition 
children, the men and others capable of | on the general commerce and manufac- 
swimming attending on them, whilst they | tures of Great Britain, he would refer the 
drifted before the wind towards the island | committee, once more, to the evidence of 
where theseamen had landed. The minds of ; Mr. Irving, where they would find that 
these seamen, if, by habit, they had not | the bencfits of its continuance, in these 
become hardened against every feeling of : views, had been extremely exaggerated. 
humanity, must have been moved by so | ‘The medium value of British manufactures 
interesting a scene ; they wouldhave been | exported to Africa, amounted but to 
eager to repair their former cruel neglect, , about 400,000/. a year, and there was ne 
and to lend them their best assistance. | doubt but that the superior capital, inge- 
But what was the sequel ? *“‘ From an ap- | nuity, industry, and integrity, of the Bri- 
prehension that they would consume the | tish manufacturer, would command new 
water and provision which they had land- | markets for the produce of his industry, 
ed, they came to a resolution to destroy | when this should be no more. 
the negroes by means of their fire arms | He hastened, however, to another part 
and other weapons, and as the poor , of the argument. By many persons it 
wretches approached the shore, they ac- | had been said to him, “ We wish, as ear- 
tually destroyed between 3 and 400. Out | nestly as you can do, to put anend to the 
of the whole cargo, only 33- or 34 were | slave trade, but we cannot approve of 
saved, and brought to Kingston, where | your mode. Allow it to be carried on for 
they were sold at public vendue.” Mr. | some time longer; for by a hasty aboli- 
Wilberforce next noticed what were called | tion, youvwill displease the legislatures of 
the refuse slaves. Mr. Ross said, that he | the West India islands, on whom you 
‘chad frequently seen the refuse ofthe slaves | must, in fact, depend for such a meliora- 
of Guinea ships, landed and carried to the | tion of the slaves condition, as, by insur- 
vendue-master in a very wretched state, | ing the keeping up of the numbers, will 
sometimes in the agonies of death, and | prevent the necessity of importation. It 
there sold at very small prices, even as | 1s by them the laws must be passed for 
low as a dollar, and that he had known in- | tle protection of slaves, and it is by the 
stances of their expiring in the piazzas of | magistrates, and others in the islands, that 
the vendue-master.” The bare description | these laws must be enforced.” Now, said 
superseded the necessity of any remark. ' Mr. Wilbertorce, I am directly at issue 
-Yet these were the familiar incidents of the | with these gentlemen : and though the ef- 
slave trade ! ‘feets of the slave trade on Africa, were 
He came next to the consideration of | not such as to preclude every idea of re- 
the effects of the abolition of the slave ' gulation, I should be decidedly of opinion, 
trade on those places by which it was | that the abolition was to be recommended 
most carried on. He alluded to Bristol as the only certain mode of so far amend- 
and Liverpool, particularly the latter. ! ing the treatment of slaves in the West 
Long might she be rich and flourishing, ‘ Indies, as to secure their increase.—In 
ee epe was by fair and honest gains! | order to show the inefficacy of any laws 
ut it was not by this detestable traftic , which might be passed for securing geod 
that shehad risen to her present opulence; | treatment to the slaves, it would be suffi- 
and that not only because it composed but | cient to acquaint the House, that the evie 
a thirtieth part of her export trade, but | dence of negroes was in no case, admitted. 
also because it was merely a lottery—pro- | against white men. The consequences of 
fitable, indeed, to some individuals, but a | this would be obvious, when it should be 
Josing trade onthe whule. The delegates | considered, that there were seldom more 
trom Liverpool had declared, that, in or- | than one or two white men on a planta- 
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da answer, that “those who were capable 
of the guilt in question, will, in general, 


Sor the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
tion; and, in the language of the Grena- . 
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this very plan had been recommended: 


He had proposed a limitation of the num 
ber of lashes, to be given by the master 


be artful enough to prevent any but slaves | or overseer, for one offence; but wher 


being witnesses of the fact.” Hence it 
had arisen, that when positive laws had 
been made, in some of the islands, for the 
rotection of the slaves, they had been 
ound almost a dead letter.—But, grant- 
ing it were possible, by positive laws, to 
protect the slaves from the extremes of ill 
usage, from murder and mutilation, by 
what laws could they hope to enter into 
every man’s domestic concerns, and regu- 
late the interior economy of his house and 
plantation? This would be something 
more than a general excise, and what 
would never be borne by freemen. Yet 
on all these, and innumerable other mi- 
nutenesses, must depend the comfort of 
the slaves’ situation, and the probability of 
their increase. A new system, indeed, 
had been atte to be introduced, by 
which individuals, under thename of guar- 
dians, were, by turns, to see that the laws 
were carried into execution; but all this 
machinery would be to no purpose ; 
and so long as it continued in action, it 
would make every man a spy upon his 
neighbour's conduct : it paul poison the 
comforts of domestic life, and destroy the 
confidence of social intercourse. But it 
would be conceding too much to admit, 
that, even in greater matters, the laws 
would be effectual. It was universally 
allowed, that the regulations of the Code 
Noir, however excellent, had been utterly 
neglected in the French West India is- 
lands, though there was an officer ap- 
pointed by the Crown, for the express 
purpose of seeing them enforced. The 
provisions of the Directorio had been but 
of little more avail in the Portuguese set- 
tlements, nor the institution of a protec- 
tor of the Indians in those of the Spaniards. 
This lesson of the futility of slave 
‘laws, was so experimentally inculcated on 
the spot, that many in the islands ascribed 
the bills which had been lately passed, to 
a disposition to blind the people of this 
country, rather than to any serious ex- 
pectation of being able to carry them into 
execution. For his own part, he sincerely 
disclaimed any such opinion: on the con- 
trary, he gave ample credit to many of 
-those who had an active share in bringing 
them forward. But, after all their regu- 
lations, what degree of protection the 
slaves would enjoy, might be inferred from 
the admission of the gentleman by whom 
{ VOL. XXIX.} 


asked, ‘“* Can you suggest any mode by 
which the master can be brought to pu- 
nishment, even if he should give the slave 
ever so great a number of lasher in a 
short space of time, screening himself 
under the artifice of splitting. one crime 
into many, and giving the limited number 
of lashes for each?” he frankly replied, 
‘‘T can devise none, while the evidence 
of slaves continues inadmissible against: 
their masters.” After this, who would 
maintain, that the treatment of slaves by 
their masters could be made subject to 
the regulations of the law ? 

But this plan of amending the situation 
of the slaves, and securing their good treat- 
ment by laws, was not only inefficacious, 
but unsafe. He entered his protest 
against the fatal consequences which 
might result from it. The negroes were 
creatures like ourselves: they had the 
same feelings, and even stronger affections 
than we had; but their minds were unin- 
formed, and their moral characters were 
altogether debased. Men in this state 
were almost incapacitated for the recep- 
tion of civil rights; In order to become 
fit for the enjoyment of these, they must, 
in some measure, be restored to that level 
from which they had been so unjustly 
and cruelly degraded. To give them a 
power of appealing to the laws, would be 
to awaken in them a sense of the dignity. 
of their nature. The first return of life, 
after a swoon, was commonly a convul- 
sion, dangerous at once to the party him- 
self and to all around him. Such, in the 
case of the slaves, might be the conse- 
quence of a sudden communication of the 
consciousness of civil rights. This was a 
feeling it would be dangerous to impart, 
till you should release them from such 
humiliating and ignominious distinetions, 
as, with that consciousness, they would 
never endure. You must conduct them 
to the situation in question, having first 
prepared them for it, and not bring the 
situation to them. To be under the pro- 
tection of law, was, in fact, to be a free- 
man; and to unite slavery and freedom 
in ohe condition was a vain attempt: they 
were incompatible, and could never coae 
lesce. With this system, which he thus 
condemned, he wished to contrast the 
abolition, which was exactly such an agent, 
if he might so express himself, as the na- 
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indeed, that the disturbance had chiefly 
arisen from some runaway slaves from the 
French islands; a circumstance which had 
produced the same consequences several 
years before; but, so far as any cause 
connected with treatment was concerned, 
what was that cause, and what was the 
object on which the dissatisfaction of the 
slaves was said to have fastened? What, 
but that they were not allowed the full 
time of recess from labour to which aad 
had a legal right? and the quieting ef- 
fects of mild treatment appeared in this, 
that the slaves of some persons who had 
been treated with kindness, were not 
among the number of the insurgents. 
could not help adding, that he thought 
his doctrine, that the slaves must owe 
their comforts to the masters’ indulgence, 
rather than to the protection of law, had 
been, in a considerable degree, sanctioned 
and verified, even in the island of Ja- 
maica; for all the laws for the protection 
of slaves, which had been formed into one 
consolidated act, having expired in 1784, 
and the assembly, owing, as was alleged, 
to pressing business, not having revived it 
till 1787, during three years the slaves 
were altogether destitute of the protection 
of those so much boasted statutes; and 
yet we do not hear that they were, in any 
degree, better or worse off than when 
these continued in force. 

But when gentlemen coolly talked of 
putting an end to the slave trade, through 
the medium of the West India legislatures, 
and of ual abolition, by the means of 
regulations, they surely forgot the conti- 
nent of Africa, and the miseries which 
this horrid traffic occasioned there, during 
every moment of its continuance. This 
consideration was conclusive on his con- 
duct, when called on to decide, whether 
the slave trade should be tolerated for a 
while, or immediately put an end to? 
The divine law against murder was abso- 
lute and unqualified, and precluded every 
consideration of expediency. Whilst we 
were ignorant of all these t ings, our suf- 
fering them to continue, might be par- 
doned ; but now, when our eyes are opened, 
can we tolerate them for a moment, unless 
we are ready at once to determine that 
gain shall be our god, and, like the hea- 
thens of old, are prepared to offer up 
human victims at the shrine of our ido- 
latry ? This consideration precluded also 
the giving heed, for an instant, to another 
plea which had been often insisted on, 
that if Great Britain were to abolish this 
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ture of the case required. All hopes 
of supplies from the coast being cut off, 
breeding would henceforth become a ge- 
neral object of attention, the effects of 
which would not be confined merely to 
those greater articles of better feedin 

and milder discipline, but would extend 
to innumerable other particulars, which 
an act of assembly could neither specify 
nor enforce. Whatever might be said to 
the contrary, it was plain too many had 
gone upon the system of working out 
their slaves in a few years, and recruiting 
their gangs with imported Africans. The 
abolition would give the death blow to 
this system. The opposite one, with all 
its charities, would force itself on the 
most contracted and unfeeling heart. 
Ruin would stare a man in the face, if he 
did not conform to it. The sense of inte- 
rest so much talked of, would not, as here- 
tofore, be a remote, a feeble, or even a 
dubious impulse; but a call so pressing, 
loud, and clear, that its voice would be 
irresistible. But its grand excellence was, 
that it would stand between the absentee 
master and his slaves, and secure to them 
the effects of his benevolent intentions. 
Managers would henceforth be forced to 
make breeding the prime object of their 
attention; and every non-resident owner 
would, like sir Philip Gibbs, ‘ consider it 
as the fault of the manager, if he did not 
kecp up the numbers.” = This reasoning, 
considering the dangerous tendency of 
the one system, and the happy conse- 
quences of the other, appeared almost 
self-evident. Facts were not wanting, 
however, to confirm the truth of it. ft 
had been remarked by the historian of 
Jamaica, that insurrections almost con- 
stantly owed their rise to the African 
slaves, who, not having lost the consci- 
ousness of civil rights, which they had en- 
joyed in their own country, could not 
brook the indignities to which they were 
subjected in the West Indies. he ef- 
fects broke out in general rebellions, or 
at ahr in particular acts of suicide, of 
which last, though frequent among the 
African negroes, he did not recollect to 
have ever heard of a vingle instance 
among the creoles. The safety of his 
system had in this respect been tried al- 
ready ; for it was universally agreed, that 
the treatment of the slaves had been gra- 
dually growing better, and insurrections 
Icss frequent. An instance in point was 
afforded by what had lately taken place in 
the island of Dominica. It was notorious, 
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trade, it would be proportionably taken 
up by other nations ; for he could by no 
means conceive that this was likely to be 
the case. If, in this country, where the 
means of information were so generally 
diffused, the evils of this detested com- 
merce were never before laid open to the 
view, what wonder if, in other countries, 
where these means are extremely defi- 
cient, these evils were unknown? And 
was it fair to infer, from edicts and pro- 
clamations encouraging the trade, which 
were passed in this state of ignorance, 
that Z 4 would not, at once, revoke 
them, when their eyes should be fully 
opened to its enormities ? He would not 
so calumniate the character of other na- 
tions, as, even for a moment, to give 
place to the contrary sapposition= But 
it became Great Britain, in every view, to 
take a forward part. One half of this 
guilty commerce had been carried on by 
her subjects. As we had been great in 
our crime, let us be early in our repent- 
ance. If the bounty of Providence had 
showered its blessings on us in unparel- 
leled abundance, let us show ourselves 
grateful for the blessings we enjoyed, by 
rendering them subservient to those pur- 
poses for which they were intended. 
There would be a day of retribution, 
wherein we should have to give an ac- 
count of all those talents and faculties 
and opportunities with which we had been 
entrusted. Let it not then appear that 
our superior power had been employed 
to oppress our fellow-creatures, and our 
superior light to darken the creation of 
God. He could not but look forward, 
with delight, to the happy prospects 
which opened themselves to his view in 
Africa, from the abolition of the slave 
trade, when & commerce, justly deserving 
the name of commerce, should be esta- 
blished with her, not like that, falsely so 
called, which now subsisted, and which 
all who are interested for the honour of 
the commercial character, though there 
were no superior principle, should hasten 
to disavow. Had this trade, indeed, 
proved ever so profitable, his decision 
would have been in no degree affected by 
that consideration. ‘“ Here's the smell of 
the blood still, and all the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten this little hand.” 

He doubted whether it was not almost 
an act of unbecoming condescension to 
etoop to discuss the question in the view 
of commercial interest. On this ground, 
however, he was no less strong than on 
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every other. Africa abounded in many 
productions of value, which she would 
gladly exchange for our manufactures, 
when these were not otherwise to be ob- 
tained ; and, to what an extent her de- 
mand might then grow, exceeded almost 
the powers of computation to appreciate. 
One instance already existed of a native 
king, who being, by his religion, debarred- 
the use of spiritous liquors, and therefore 
not feeling the irresistible temptation ta 
acts of rapine which they afforded to his 
countrymen, had abolished the slave trade 
throughout all his dominions, and was 
encouraging the arts of honest and blood- 
less industry.—Mr. Wilberforce proceed- 
ed to declare, that interested as he might 
be supposed to be in the final event of 
the question, he was comparatively indif- 
ferent as to the present decision of the 
House. Whatever they might do, the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, he was confident, would 
abolish the slave trade, when, as would 
now soon happen, its injustice and cruelty 
should be fairly laid before them. It was 
a nest of serpents, which would never 
have endured so long, but for the dark- 
ness in which they lay hid. The light of 
day would now & tet in on them, and 
they would vanish from the sight. For 
himself, he declared that he was engaged 
in a work he never would abandon. ‘The 
consciousness of the justice of his cause 
would carry him forward, though he were 
alone; but he could not but derive en- 
couragement from considering with whom 
he was associated. Let us not, said he, 
despair; it is a blessed cause, and success, 
ere long, will crown our exertions. Al- 
ready we have gained one victory; we 
have obtained, for these poor creatures, 
the recognition of their human nature, 
which, for a while, wus most shamefull 

denied. This is the first fruits of our ef- 
forts; let us persevere, and our triumph 
will be complete. Never, never will we 
desist till we have wiped away this scan- 
dal from the Christian name, released our- 
selves from the load of guilt, under which 
we at present labour, and extinguished 
every trace of this bloody traffic, of which 
our posterity, looking back to the history 
of these enlightened times, will scarce 
believe that it has been suffered to exist 
so long a disgrace and dishonour to this 
country.—Mr. Wilberforce then moved, 
‘That the chairman be instructed to 


move for leave to bring ina bill to pre- 


vent the farther importation of Slaves into 


the British colonies in the West Indies.” 
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* Colonel Tarleton said, that gratitude | of whites at all capable for purposes of 


towards those constituents who had sent 
him so honourably to that House, as well 
as a thorough conviction of the justice of 
their cause, impelled him to vindicate 
their character and property, although, 
perhaps, from inexperience or inability, he 
inight not be able to accomplish what he 
so ardently desired. Theingenuity, theam- 
plification, and the pathetic eloquence, of 
the hon. gentleman, having worked no con- 
viction on his mind, he should enter upon 
the arguments he had to offer against the 
abolition of the slave trade. He said, he 
should state the origin of the trade, the 
sanction given to it by government, the 
manner of conducting it, the treatment 
of the oe in the West Indies, the 
amount of the property engaged in the 
trade, the value of the West India islands 
to this country, the eagerness which other 
nations had discovered to enlarge their 
slave trade, and the importance of the 
trade as a nursery for seamen. He then 
went into an Imstorical account, from the 
reign of queen Elizabeth down to the 
present time, quoting his authority, and 
dwelling some time on this part of the 
subject. He next came to the sanction 
of parliament, which had always counte- 
nanced the trade, and could not, without 
a breach of faith, be withdrawn; and here 
he recollected what had fallen from the 
chancellor of the exchequer on a former 
occasion, and which he thought applica- 
ble to those concerned in the African 
trade ; it was, that upon no occasion 
short of absolute necessity, ought private 
property to be scized by public acts, 
without granting a compensation. The 
colonel contended, that the Africans them- 
selves had no objections to the trade, and, 
that many peop who were prejudiced 
against it, had been led away by mis- 
taken humanity, and by misrepresenta- 
tion. With regard to the number of 
deaths which happened on the passage, 
he could distinctly state, thet they never 
had exceeded in the Liverpool ships, on 
an average. 5 out of 500, whereas, in re- 
giments sent to the West Indies or Ame- 
rica, the average was about 104 in the 
100.— Many attempts had been made to 
cultivate the lands in the different islands 
by white labourers ; but it was found, that 
from the difference of climate, and other 
causes, population had decreased, and 
that those who took the greatest pains to 
a°complish this, found that, in ten years 
time, they could not have any proportion 


cultivation. He therefore agreed in the 
necessity of the slave trade, if we meant 
to carry on the West India commerce 
and cultivation; and he quoted the opi- 
nions of governor Parry, adm. Hotham, 
commodore Gardiner, sir A. Campbell, 
and a long list of respectable names, in 
support of the position which he had 
laid Gown. Next, he gave the opinion of 
lord Kodney, as to the great advantage 
which accrued to the navy, upon the 
breaking out of a war, by having so nu- 
merous a body of mariners, inured to the 
climate, when we wished to send a fleet 
to the West Indies ; a circumstance wor- 
thy of attention. From Liverpool alone, 
he said, the navy might be supplied with 
993 seamen annually; an object that cer- 
tainly ought not to escape the notice of a 
wise government.—He could wish gen- 
tlemen to advert to the property and con- 
nexions dependent on the African trade. 
He could wish to impress them strongly 
with the recollection of the sanction which 
the African trade had obtained from par- 
liament. He could wish to remind them 
of the length of time the question of abo- 
lition had been pending in that House. 
And he trusted that he should not make 
a futile appeal to that House, when he 
called upon its justice to extend an im- 
mediate vote of protection to the West 
India planters, hose lives had been, and 
were, exposed to imminent danger, and 
whose property had undergone a severe. 
and unmerited depreciation. To what 
could gentlemen ascribe that deprecia- 
tion—to what could they impute the late 
insurrection at Dominica, but to the 
question of abolition? After a tedious’ 
investigation of that question for near 
four years, he could not discover the 
slightest reason to justify delay, except 
gentlemen could not prevail upon them, 
selves to decide, before an insurrection 
had absolutely taken place at Jamaica, 
when the sorrow of the mover and abet- 
tors of the abolition, and the interference 
of that House, would he equajly unavail- 
ing. He addressed himself severally to 
the landed interest, and to the mercantile, 
showing that it would affect them ulti- 
mately ; and conjured them to join with 
him in resisting a measure go injurious to 
the national glory, commercial honour, 
and political interests of Great Britain, 
He could not bring himself to think this 
a convenient time to make an experiment. 
which presented a certain prospect of loss, 
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and no probability of advantage. An 
abolition would instantly annihilate a 
trade, which annually employed upwards 
of 5,500 sailors, upwards of 160 ships, 
and whose exports amount to 800,000/. 
sterling ; and would undoubtedly bring 
the West India trade to decay, whose ex- 
ports and imports amount to upwards of 
6,000,000/. sterling, and which gave em- 
ployment to upwards of 160,000 tons of 
additional shipping, and sailors in propor- 
tion. He concluded by declaring, that 
he should oppose the abolition of the 
slave trade, whenever and in whatever 
shape it was brought forward. 

Mr. Grosvenor, having prefaced his 
speech with many compliments to the hu- 
manity and good intentions of the hon. 
mover, said, that he had read only the 
report of the privy council, for he wanted 
no other evidence, and it appeared to him 
from the delay of two years that the hon. 
gentleman himself must have great doubts 
of the propriety of his motion; for, if it 
was so clear a point as it was declared to 

be, it could not have needed either so 
much evidence or so muchtime. Hehad 
heard a great deal of kidnapping slaves, 
and of other barbarous practices. He 
was sorry for it: but it should be recol- 
lected, that these things were the conse- 
quence of the natural law of Africa, and 
that instead of declaiming against it, we 
should endeavour, like wise men, to turn 
it to our own advantage. Gentlemen had 
displayed a great deal of eloquence in ex- 
hibiting, in horrid colours, the traffic in 
slaves. He acknowledged it was not an 
amiable trade, but neither was the trade 
of a butcher an amiable trade, and yet a 
mutton chop was, nevertheless, a very 
good thing. He could not help doubting 
the propriety of the motion; and the 
more he considered the subject the more 
was he persuaded that it was an improvi- 
dent and unwise measure. He would en- 
deavour to explain the nature of his ob- 
jections to the motion, by introducing a 
story. When the duke of Marlborough 
was abroad, the commander of a garrison, 
which he visited, made an apology for not 
saluting his grace, according to the cus- 
tom, assuring him he had a hundred rea- 
sons to assign for not doing it; the first 
of which was, that he had nocannon; upon 
which the duke immediately answered, 
that he would excuse him the other 
ninety and nine. Just so Mr. Grosvenor 
said, he hadtwenty reasons for disapprev- 
ing the abolition of the slave trade ; the 
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first of which was, that the thing’ was im- 
possible : and therefore he need not give 
the other nineteen. Parliament could not 
abolish the trade; they might relinquish 
it; but to whom? to France, Spain, Hol- 
land, and other countries, who would take 
it up, and share it among them; so that 
the trade would be still continued, and 
without the humane regulations applied to 
itby the English. Inconclusion he quoted 
a saying of the late alderman Beckford, 
on the origin of the American war, when 
he cautioned the House against it ; “‘ med- 
dle not with troubled waters,’-said the al. 
derman, “ they will be found to be bitter 
waters, and the waters of affliction.” He 
must acknowledge that the slave trade 
was an rare e trade; ey he would 
not gratify his humanity at the expense of 
the "interests of his ‘eauntry, aad he 
thought we shoyild not too curiously 
inguire into the unpleasant circum- 
stances with which it was perhaps at- 
tended. 

Mr. James Martin observed, that who- 
ever had lived to an advanced age, must 
be well aware to what a considerable de- 
gree a mistaken self-interest could darken 
the understanding, and prevert the judg- 
ment, even of the best meaning persons. 
He had often, with much concern, ob- 
served, how very perniciously this bias 
operated to the detriment of society, and 
to the disgrace of mankind: but he was 
not apprized of the full power of this de- 
lusion of the mind, till the business now 
before the committee began to be the 
subject of public discussion. He had al- 
a conceived, that the custom of traf- 
ficking in human creatures had been in- 
cautiously begun, without its dreadful and 
necessary consequences being foreseen | 
for he never could persuade elf that 
any man, under the influence of moral 
principles, could suffer himself knowing] 
to be carrying on a trade replete wit 
fraud, crichy, and destruction. But, it 
was clear to every person of accurate ob- 
servation, that those who blindly listened 
to the suggestions of a narrow self-inter- 
est, did really counteract that interest to 
which they were ready to sacrifice every 
just, noble, and public principle.—He said 
that it was well observed, in the excellent 
petition from the university of Cambridge 
to that House, against the slave trade, 
that, “a firm belief in the providence of 
a benevolent Creator, assures them that 
no system founded on the oppression of 
one part of mankind can be beneficial to 
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another.” He felt much real concern and 
mortification that, in an assembly of the 
representatives of a country, boasting it- 
f zealous, not only for its own libertics, 
but for the general rights of mankind, it 
should be necessary to say a single word 
on such a subject: but, from the senti- 
ments he had heard in various conversa- 
tions, very much to his surprise, it ap- 
peared, that, however strongly the sense 
of truth and justice was impressed on the 
minds of unprejudiced persons, the de- 
ceitfulness of the human heart was such, 
as tochange the appearances of truth when 
it stood in opposition to self-interest, as 
self-interest is often unfortunately misun- 
derstood. He lamented that he had heard 
doctrines maintained which seemed to 
have been reserved for times the most fla- 
tly profligate; but he trusted that 
Sieh pate would not be received, or 
even offered in that assembly. He never 
expected to hear that the everlasting laws 
of righteousness were to give i to ima- 
ginary political and commercial expedi- 
ency, and that multitudes of our fellow 
creatures, several scores of thousands an- 
nually, were to be reduced to the most 
wretched of all states, that individuals 
might enjoy a greater degree of opulence, 
or that the state might collect somewhat 
more for its revenue. These considerations 
compared with the sacred and eternal 
rules of justice and mercy, were so trifling, 
that he trusted they would have no weight 
whatever, when opposed to them; and he 
could: not but be very sanguine in his 
hopes of success to the measure proposed 
by the worthy mover, when he considered 
that from the goodness of his cause, he 
must necessarily have the countenance 
and support of the most respectable bo- 
dies of men, as well as of private indivi- 
duals of almost every description, as he 
should now endeavour to show. However, 
Mr. Martin said, we might have differed 
in party opinions, concerning certain high 
and distinguished characters, he believed 
that all would allow the first persons of 
royal dignity in this Country to be of mer- 
ciful and benevolent dispositions, and that 
they had inspired those descended from 
them with the same sentiments of huma- 
nity and generosity. This being so, we 
might justly entertain the warmest hopes 
of the counteaance and support of every 
et ot the royal family. Both Houses of: 
arliament were now engaged in the pro- 
secution of a gentleman accused of cruelty 
and oppression in a high degree. He fcar- 
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ed that some of the charges brought 
against that gentleman might be too well 
founded ; but so far as appeared to him, 
in regard to the exercise of any cruelties 
brought home to him, they were neither 
to be compared in number or degree to 
those which were every hour committed in 
the abominable traffic, the abolition of 
which was now under discussion. Of the 
reverend bench of bishops, who were, by 
their doctrine and example, to render 
christianity amiable, and to recommend it 
to the world, he must not be permitted 
to doubt on this occasion; and some of 
the inferior clergy had already manifested 
an honest zeal in this most righteous 
cause. The university of Cambridge had 


presented a petition to that House worthy 


the attention of every well-wisher to hu- 
manity ; and the sister university had, by 
the mouth of one of her respectable re- 
prescntatives given a sanction to the 
measure. Dissenters of various deno- 
minations (particularly the Quakers, who, 
upon this occasion, to their immortal ho- 
nour, had taken a Jeading part) vied with 
some of the most respectable of the esta- 
blished church, standing forth in this ex- 
cellent cause. We had, for many years, 
and, Heaven knows, withtoomuch reason, 
been hearing violent accusations of deline ~ 
quents from India. Surely the accusers 
of such delinquents would be eager, upon 
this occasion, to show that they had been 
actuated by the pure principles of huma- 
nity, without party spirit or other unwor- 
thy motives. Particularly, he should 
much confide in those gentlemen, who, 
as managers of the prosecution against 
Mr. Hastings, had exhibited such asto- 
nishing eloquence, as, perhaps, was never 
excelled, or even equalled. The same 
powers of ee exerted in a cause 
at least as worthy, must defeat every o 
osition which narrow and mistaken self- 
interest could raise against the measure. 
Some of the greatest trading towns in 
this country had declared for the abolition, 
in which they had been joined by many of 
the first counties in weight and conse- 
quence, particularly by that county of° 
which the hon. mover was one of the re- 
presentatives.— With so much good sup- 
port, and so good a cause, it must be im- 
possible to fail. Let bat every man stand 
forth, who had, at any time in his life, 
boasted, as an Englishman, of a superior 
regard to the general rights of nature and 
mankind, and who had pretended at 


least to despise other nations as be- 
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ing defective in such regard, and we 
should most assuredly succeed: but 
if it were otherwise, we must have a 
mest shameless effrontery, if we should 
ever after pretend to the character of real 
christians, or Britons, or indeed of men of 
such general moral principles as should 
govern every human being, of whatever 
country or religion. We who were tena- 
cious to excess, if it were possible, of our 
rights, and manifested the hottest indig- 
nation even at the smallest personal in- 
sult (particularly if it were offered by 
the hand of government )—we, who had 
punished tyrants of the highest rank in 
this country—were we to suffer innocent 
creatures to be whipped, scourged, and 
tortured without discretion, without con- 
trol, without trial, and without law? 
While we could hardly bear the sight of 
any thing resembling slavery, even as a 
punishment, among ourselves, should we 
countenance the exercise of the most des- 
petic power over millions of creatures 
who, for aught we know, were not only 
tanocent, but meritorious ?—It has been 
said by the advocates for the continuance 
of this commerce, that we should not be 
too eager m setting the example, but that 
we should wait for the French, or other 
foreigners, to take the lead in this business. 
How tar such a sentiment was consistent 
with the generous character of this nation, 
he would leave to the judgment of every 
impartial person; but he should have fiat- 
tered himself, that we should rather have 
been fearful of being anticipated by those 
whose principles, in to the rights 
of mankind, we had not been accustomed 
to hold in very high respect. If we should 
set this good example, and not be follow- 
ed by other European nations, let the 
guilt and infamy of such a system, lie 
heavy on those who, in that case, would 
continue to act upon it, in spite of exam- 
ple, added to the dictates both of reason 
and religion. We should be more able to 
bring ourselves up to this standard of 
rectitude, if we endeavoured to imagine 
ourselves in the situation of those who 
rib 9 Neri and then seriously consi- 
dered what we should think of such as 
nari wish - esa a just and equita- 
ble system of morality in re to them- 
selves, and one of Bac tal towards 
those whom, for certain reasons, they 
might erroneously think it their interest 
to oppress. But let us not deceive our- 
selves so grossly as to imagine that it is 
our real interest to oppress any of our 
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fellow-crentures. The advantages to be 
obtained by oppression and tyranny, were 
imaginary and deceitful to the oppressor 
and the tyrant ; and the evils they caused 
to the oppressed, were heavy, grievous, 
and many times insupportable. He had 
only to conclude with giving his hearty as- 
sent to the present motion, and with im- 
ploring the blessing of Heaven on every 

onest and earnest endeavour for the 
attainment of its perfect and complete 
suCcCESsS. 

Mr. Burdon said, that the hon. opener 
had, in a great measure, met his ideas. 
He considered himself as very much in 
his hands; but he wished to go gradually, 
and not so much at once, to the question 
of abolition. He wished to give time to 
the planters for taking such measures as 
would keep up their stock ; and he feared 
lest the immediate abolition might cause 
a monopoly among the rich planters, to 


, the prejudice of the less affluent. A ju- 


dicious physician would follow nature, 
and produce a gradual recovery of his pa- 
tient, by administering gentle alteratives, 
rather dian hazard the death of the pa- 
tient by giving strong and violent medi- 
cines all at once. He wished, therefore, 
for some motion short of abolition. 

Mr. Francis said, he should have cone 
tented himself with giving his vote for the 
motion, but for some _ considerations 
which were personal, and by which he 
thought himself particularly called upon 
to deliver his opinion on the present oc- 
casion, not implicitly by a vote, but exe 
pressly by declaration. He believed he 
was not very likely to be suspected of 
receiving with special favour and parti- | 
ality, any measure introduced and recom- 
mended from the other side of the House ; 
that, in his own situation in private life, 
every motive, by which the conduct of 
men is usually determined, was united on 
one side, owerfully pressed upon 
him, to engage bin to take part this night, 
against his opinion. Connexions of every 
sort; friends who were dear to him, and 
who thought their fortunes were at stake ; 
solicitations the most urgent, from per 
sons, to whom he was bound by man 
ties ; and possibly, the prospect of a 
vantage to himself or to his family at a 
future day, to be forfeited or preserved ; 
all these were in one scale, and nothing 
in the other, but the justice of the cause, 
and the protection of creatures, who 
would never know that he had endea- 
voured to serve them, or whose gratitude. 
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could never reach him. He did not state 
these. circumstances for the sake of osten- 
tation, or as a claim to merit, but to for. 
tify his cause, by showing that his opinion 
was sincere. Sir, § do not intend to go 
far into the general subject. If the un- 
disputed state of facts; if the clear and 
able argument delivered by the hon. gen- 
tleman, who takes the lead in this busi- 
ness, has not carried conviction along 
with it, I must conclude that truth and 
reason on this subject have no access to 
the human mind. Many gentlemen, in- 
deed, have asserted what they have by no 
means established, and what upon the 
whole, I utterly disbelieve, that this trade 
is profitable ; but no man has yet had the 
courage to affirm, or even to insinuate, 
that it is not criminal. The question 
then is not, whether the trade be criminal, 
but in what degree? Is it a crime of the 
highest guilt in morals, or is it in practice 
capable of palliation ? Will it admit of an 
excuse ? No, Sir; I declare upon my ho- 
nour and my conscience, none—I pass by 
the traffic, as it is conducted on the 
coast of Africa—the temptation you give 
to one human creature to make a pro- 
perty of another, and to sell him to per- 
petual slavery. I take no notice of the 
miseries it produces in that country. Re- 
member only, that, whatever they are, 
you are answerable for them al]. You cre- 
ate the market, and it is the market that 
constitutes the demand, and produces the 
_ supply. I shall not insist upon the hor- 
rors of the Middle Passage—you do well 
to pass over them with disregard. The 
most determined mind, the most obdurate 
heart, if it be human, could not listen to 
the evidence on that subject, without 
torture. I take these creatures in that 
which is stated to be their best situation ; 
‘at their landing in the islands ; at their 
arrival in the land of promise, where the 
are instantly to find relief from their 
sufferings ; where, in return for a mo- 
derate degree of labour, a tolerable mode 
of existence is provided for them. You 
say you have paid for them; that they 
subsist at your expense, and thst you 
have aright to their labour. Be it so. 
On that principle, let us see how they are 
treated. In considering the state of 
slavery in the West Indies, the object 
which instantly strikes my mind with a 
force and conviction, to which the evi- 
dence of special facts hardly makes an 
addition, is the power of corporal punish- 


ment, allotted as I findit. I do not ask 
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ou to inquire in what manner this power 
1s exercised, but how it is disposed of, and 
to whom it is trusted, and then to deter- 
mine what must be the effect ofit. They 
know nothing of the human constitution, 


who have not observed, that power of 


every sort of one man over another, has: 
a natural tendency to deprave and cor~ 
rupt the minds The moment I hear of 
such power, uncontrolled, in any hand, I 
conclude that the depravity is unlimited. 
The actual exercise of it, in the infliction 
of punishment, assuredly introduces thab 
worst and most odious of all disorders in 
the moral system, personal cruelty. The 
truth of these principles is acknowledged 
by the spirit and caution of our penal 
laws in every other instance, by the care 
they take, in all criminal proceedings, to 
separate the interest from the judgment 
and the judgment from the executions 
They will not suffer such characters and 
powers to be united in one person; nor | 
are they united in any civilized society 
ie earth, except in our West India 
islands. What are the usual offences im- 
puted to the negroes? In ninety-nine in 
stances out of a hundred, they are either 
idleness or theft. They do not work hard 
enough to satisfy the task-master (and 
why they should work atall, I know not), 
or they steal provisions. The thing they 
can eat is the only thing worth their 
stealing. Food is the only object of theft 
which it is in their power to conceal, or 
that could possibly them any services 
Consider the risk they run, the horrible 
punishments they suffer when detected, 
and then you may conceive in what man- 
ner they are fed. But, in the conside- 
ration of these offences, who is the offend- 
ed party? The negro driver. Who is the 
judge of the fact? The driver. Whe 
awards the punishment? The driver. 
Who inflicts it? The driver with his own 
hand. But how? Captain Giles, of the 
army, says, that “ the punishment by 
whipping, though with fewer lashes given, 
is more severe and cruel than that of the 
army, because ef the size of the whip.’ 
Captain Hall, of the navy, says, ‘ that in 
Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands, the 
treatment of the negroes on the plantations 
was inhuman; that the punishments in- 
flicted were very shocking to persons not 
used to see them; much more so, than on 
board a man of war. The field slaves 
were generally marked with the whip.” 
This is the mode of punishment. What 
is likely'to be the degree of it ? An angry 
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man detefmines the penalty ; an offended 
judge inflicts it; and he, perhaps, by 
office, by habit, and occupation, onc of 
the lowest, if not worst of our species. 
If you cannot have an indifferent judge of 
the offences of these wretches, at least let 
there be a cold, indifferent executioner. 
It is a horrible truth, that when once the 
lash is lifted by an angry man, with des- 
potic power over the object, his rage is 
inflamed by every stroke he gives. ‘The 
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true interest would be some restraint upon 
his passions. I fear, that in general it 
would not be ettective. Many of the 
West India proprietors, I know, are men 
of as much honour and humanity as are 
to be found in any other rank of life ; but 
they reside in England. Concerning the 
management of thcir estates, they have 
no other evidence but the information of 
their overseers ; concerning the treatment 
of their slaves, they have nothing to judge 


cries and writhings of the creature are | by, but the amount produce of their 


galled resistance ; even his patience is 
called sulkincss: even his sufferings are 
an offence. The decrees of passion are ex- 
ecuted by passion. Admitting the power 
to be necessary, is there any protection 
against the abuse of it ? Have the negroes 
any shelter? Have they any appeal? Is 
there a law to deter, is there a magistrate 
to resort to ? No, Sir; none atall. Mr. 
Terry, who was many years an overseer 
in Grenada, says, “ that he has known 
slaves punished by managers severcly for 
trifling faults; that they durst not com- 
plain to the owner, for fear of worse 
treatment ; that he has known them pu- 
nished by the owner for so doing, and 
sent back, though their complaint was 
just ; that field slaves usually bear the 
marks of the whip; and that he never 
heard that a slave complained to a magis- 
trate of his owner, manager, overseer or 
attorney ; that he has known the same 
person both attorney, manager, and doc- 
tor on one estate ; that he never knew a 
planter or manager interfere with ano- 
ther’s treatment of his slaves ; that food is 
the general object of theft among slaves, 
and at the hazard of their lives. That an 
overseer on the estate where he was, 
(Mr. Coghlan) threw a slave into the 
boiling cane juice, who died in four days; 
he was not punished otherwise than by 
replacing the slave, and being dismissed 
the service. —Against all the allegations 
and all the arguments on this subject, one 
general answer 1s usually stated, and sup- 
posed to be conclusive: ‘“* The negroes 
are our property; we have paid high 
prices for them ; our profits depend upon 
the care we take of them. If we are bad 
men, at least we understand our interest 
too well, to destroy or disable the instru- 
ments, by which alone our estates are 
made of any value to us.” In the first 
place, Sir, the proprietor is not in general 
the person who exercises the power in 
question; if he were, it might be fair to 
presume, that the consideration of his 
{ VOL. XXIX, } 
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i labour. Ifthe returns are abundant, it is 
‘not likely that the owners should be 
_much disposed to inquire into abuses, by 
‘which their immediate profits do not 
| appear to be diminished. They hear no 
| complaints ; they live happily themselves, 
! and conclude that allis well. But I deny 
that the principle, so assumed and re- 
lied on, namely, that slaves will be well 
treatcd, because it is the intcrest ofan 
owner to take care of his property, 18s 
| conclusive in this case, as it would be in 
the case of inanimate property. All the 
‘protection which you can expcct from 
pee principle, and it goes no farther, is, 
that corporal punishment shall not be in- 
‘ flicted to the hazard of life and lnnb ; 
that the slave shall not be disabled from 
performing the task allotted to him. 
Within that limitation, the lash may be 
inflicted with the most shocking, caprici- 
ous severity, provided it docs not essen- 
tially injure the propercy of the owner. 
But to secure even that degree of protec- 
tion, he ought never to trust the lash out 
of his own hand. He delegates his power 
to another, but not the interest, which, 
you say, is to govern the exercise of it. 
Still the negroes are your property : so 
are your horses, and of more value too, if 
price and value are the same. Sec how 
those noble, useful animals are treated, by 
coachmen and others, every day in the 
streets ; every night at the doors of the 
crowded assemblies of this town, before 
the eyes of their masters and mistresses, 
and even at the hazard of their lives. I 
have been often witness to these abomi- 
nable scenes of riotous or passionate 
cruelty. Did you ever hear of a coach- 
man punished, or even dismissed, for 
cruel treatment of his horses ?—One 
would think, at the first view of the sub- 
ject, that a plantation, once properly 
stocked with male and female negroes, 
would supply itself, without father impor- 
tation. I wish it were so; for then I 
should conclude that the condition of the 
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negroes was tolerable at least. There is 
nothing in the climate or soil to counter- 
act the propagation of negroes in the 
islands, any more than in Africa, where 
they multiply to excess. In all other 
countries, the labouring part of the people 
are in general the most prolific. Why 
not inthe West Indies ? Excessive labour, 
and scanty unwholesome food, would be 
sufficient to check population any where. 
—But the fact is, that the planters do not 
think it their interest to encourage it. 
Captain Hall tells you, that “ in the Bri- 
tish islands, breeding is not thought de- 
sirable ; they rather thought it a misfor- 
tune to have pregnant woman, or even 
young slaves. They esteemed the charge 
of rearing a child to maturity, more trou- 
blesome and greater than buying a slave 
fit for work; and it was not uncommon 
for them to give away a child of two years 
old, as you would a puppy from a litter. 
Has heard an overseer of some conse- 

uence express this opinion. It was, in 
act, his system to prevent population, as 
far as in his power; and he understood 
this to be a general system. So little 
care was taken of infants, that mothers 
deemed it a misfortune to have children: 
after the month, they were sent to field 
Jabour, with their child upon their back, 
and so little time afforded thein to attend 
to its wants, that he has seen a woman, 
scated to give suck to her child, roused 
from that situation by a severc blow from 
the cart whip.” Mr. Terry says, that 
«while a manager, he never received any 
direction about attention to pregnant wo- 
men, or children: has heard managers 
say, it was cheaper to buy African slaves 
than to breed; that they wished the 
children to die, for they lost much of the 
mother’s work during their infancy.” 
Captain Ross says, “he has seen a negro 
woman flogeed with ebony bushes, so 
that the skin of her back was taken off 
down to her heels; she was then turned 
round, and flogged from her breast down 
to her waist ; and in consequence, he saw 
her afterwards walking upon all four, and 
unable to get up.” Such is the treat- 
mcnt of women slaves, and in that state, 
too, which of all others, would excite pity 
in the most callous heart, that still had 
one human sensation left in it. But we 
are told that, although possibly facts of 
this atrocious nature may have happened 
in the early periods of the West India 
settlements, no such instances occur at 
present: that the government of the 
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islands in this respect is greatly improved ; 
that good laws have been made; that 
they are carefully executed; and that, 
upon the whole, the situation of the ne- 
groes is considerably mended, and grows 
every day more and more tolerable. Per 
haps it may be so upon some particular 
as but in general, I do not be- 
ieve the assertion to be true. The ope- 
ration of habits and principles is permar 
nent and uniform; the check created by 
good laws can only be temporary and occa- 
sional, until they have acted long enough 
to effect a change in the manners of the 
people. It would have been natural to 
conclude, that while these inquiries were 
going on in England, and while the atten- 
tion of the nation was so particularly di- 
rected to the subject as it has been lately, 
some restraint would have been laid upon 
practices, which it was well known had 
excited universal indignation here. One 
fact, which ] shall state, will be sufficient 


ito show you, what you have to expect 


from the probable effect of these pre- 
tended laws and regulations made in the 
islands for the protection of the slaves. 
It is not more than eighteen months ago 
that I read, in the Jamaica Gazette, an 
account of a female slave of the age of 
fifteen, flogged by one of these drivers, 
till she fell senseless on the ground. In 
this state she was dragged by the legs to 
a place which they call an hospital, til 
her mangled flesh was torn completely 
In the hospital she died. 
The villain was tried for his life, and 
honourably acquitted, by twelve of his 
peers, every one of whom, I have a right 
to conclude, and, for iny own part, have 
no sort of doubt, would have done exactly 
On what pretence was he 
acquitted ? Why, Sir, it was pretended. 
that the girl was his property; that it 
could not be his intention, because it was 
not his interest, to take away her life.— 
Sir, [have given you but a very slight 
specimen, indeed, of the horrors with 
which these books are filled. I will not 
argue the question, whether we ought to 
endeavour to put an end to them, or not : 
the very question is a disgrace to us. In 
such a case, I will not attempt to do 
that, which many personal considerations 
would have led’ me to do, to endeavour to 
compound with my duties, and to com- 
promise between extreme right and ex- 
treme wrong. I give my vote for the 
abolition. I declare my opinion ; I would 
do more if I could. Were I to have done 
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.otherwise, I do not believe that I could 
have enjeyes happiness ia this world: I 
am sure I should not have deserved it 
hereafter. 

Mr. Pitt expressed his wishes for an 
opportunity to deliver his own sentiments 
very fully, which, he feared, it was impos- 
sible to a that night ; nor could there be 
time for a full discussion of the subject, 
on the part of other gentlemen, unless an 
adjournment were to take place. With 
the consent of the House, he should 


therefore move, that the chairman should. 


now leave the chair, with a view of re- 
suming the subject on the very next day. 

Mr. Cawthorne was anxious not to se- 
tela before the question was decidcd, 
but, provided there was no longer delay 
intended than till the day following, he 
would not press his objections. 

Colonel Zarleton said, it was his earnest 
desire to have the question settled without 
delay, and as the House was then ex- 
tremely full, and there were many gentle- 
men who, to his knowledge, were going 
next day out of town, he should resist the 
motion of adjournment. 

Colonel Phipps said, that though he 
opposed the abulition, yet he could not 
agree in opposing the question of ad- 
journment ; for he wished to have an op- 
portunity of declaring what were those 
reasons which would decide his eonduct, 
and he appealed to the candour of those 
who thought with him, whether there 
ought not to be an opportunity afforded 
for tarther discussion. 

Mr. Fox said, that although the oppo- 
position to any adjournment was un- 
doubtedly uncandid and unbecoming, yet 
he thought that the hon. colonel who 
pressed tor an immediate division, under- 
stood better the intcrest of his own side of 
the question, than the other hon. gentle- 
man; for Mr. Fox said, he had ever con- 
ceived that the only way by which the 
abolition of the slave trade could be pre- 
vented, must be by stifling all inquiry, 
and by hurrying the House into some 
vote, which might seem to decide the 
question, before the opportunity of any 
real debate upon the principles of the 
elave trade was afforded. It was a trade 
which, the gentlemen themselves well 
knew, would not bear to be discussed. Let 
there be discussion, and although there 
were some symptoms of pre-determination 
in some gentlemen, the abolition of the 
abominable traffic must be carried. He 
would not believe that there could be 
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found in the House of Commons, men of 
such hard hearts, and of such imaccessi- 
ble understandings, as to vote an assent 
to the continuance of the trade, and then 
go home to their houses, their friends, and. 
their families, satisfied with their vote, af- 
ter being made fully aware of what they 
were doing, by having opened their ears to 
the discussion. 

Mr. Pitt agreed with Mr. Fox, that 
from a thorough discussion of the sab- 
ject, there was every reason to augur that 
the abolition would be resolved on. He 
observed, that, under the imputations 
with which this trade was loaded, gentle- 
men could not do justice to their own 
characters, unless they stood up and gave 
their reasons for opposing the abolition of 
it. It was unusual to force any question 
of such importance to sohasty a decision ; 
for his own part, it was a duty incumbent 
on him, from the situation ia which he 
stood, to state very fully his own senti- 
ments on the whole question ; and, how- 
ever exhausted both himsclf and the 
House might be, he was resolvedit should 
not pass without discussion, as long as he 
hadstrengthto uttera word uponit. Every 
aa that could bind a manof honour 
and of conscience, would impel him to 
give the most powerful support he could 
to the motion for the abolition ; but he had 
waited to hear what could be the argu- 
ments of gentlemen on the other side of 
the question, whom he conceived to be 
Bound still more strongly than himselt, to 
vote for the adjournment. 

Colonel Tarleton declined pressing 
his opposition, and the House adjourned. 


April. 19 The House having again re- 
solved itself into the committee, and the 
adjourned debate being resumed, 

Sir William Young rose, and said :— 
Sir; Having yesterday Jistened with due 
attention, aed I may say with admiration, 
to a speech of my hon. friend in which 
knowledge and subtle argument, and im- 
passioned address to the heart, comprised 
all that could be expected from the most 
learned, the most acute, and the most elo= 
quent advocate of the cause which he had 
undertaken, I felt the presumption of any 
attcmpt to counteract the first impression 
which he had made on the minds and 
passions of the House; and I wished to 
reserve my opposition to the measure 
which he proposed, to an hour of more 
cool and temperate discussion. I knew 
that the part, which, with others, I was to 
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take, would bear time and reflection; I 
knew that we had the vantage ground of 
fact and of argument; and I knew that 
we could not be beaten from it, but by 
some momentary impetuosity and sudden 
effects. Truth and reason must indeed 
‘be strongly with us, to warrant a single 
hope of success in the event of this night’s 
debate. Yet that hope I do venture to 
entertain, and I humbly request your at- 
tention whilst I state the facts and infer- 
ences on which I rely. 

Sir, those who support the motion for 
an immediate abolition of the slave trade, 
have never pretended that certain interests 
may not be affected by such a measure. 
The utmost they have attempted to show, 
in palliation of sudden or eventual loss to 
our colonists, to our merchants, and to 
the manufacturers of this country, is a 
prospect of indemnification from a new 
‘trade, to originate in the farther culture 
and civilization of Africa as a natural re- 
sult of suppressing the traffic for slaves. 
‘Hopes of this sort, are surely distant, if 
not delusive ; whilst on their own grounds 
the loss of individuals and of the nation is 
great. But, without availing myself of 
‘any admission of much to be given up 
now, for much contended to be gained 
hereafter, I appeal for the foundation of 
consequences which I state, to the com- 
mercial tables of shipping and of export 
‘and import, contained in thc report of the 
privy council, and in other documents on 
your table. But, as trustees for the great 
national interests which are involved in 
the question, surely we should do well to 
inquire into the real merits of the case. 
When my vote is solicited for an abolition 
of the trade in question, as far as relates 
to Great Britain only, I would wish at 
least previously to be convinced, that, 
whilst Britain loses, Africa will gain. I 
am most averse to a traffic of men, termed 
a slave trade. 

Sir, Great Britain may abandon\ her 
part of this trade, but cannot abolish it. 
i wish to see that traffic for ever closed, as 
much as my hon. friend, but that ‘ con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,” will 
be farther removed, by a too hasty and 
unqualified secession of Great Britain 
from that scene of warfare and disunion 
of all that is good in society: where she 
might better, by: previous regulation of 
her concerns, instead of abruptly flying 
from them, give example of new senti- 
ments, of new policy ; and awaken original 
principles of justice and of nature, for 
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Africa, and for the nations who trade 
with Africa; and thus eventually legislate 
for the world, and be indeed the imperial 
benefactress of mankind.—On the other 
hand, if Great Britain suddenly withdraws 
from this*commerce, as Pontius Pilate, she 
hath washed her hands indeed, but is she 
thence the more innocent of what follows ? 
If her intervention would have prevented 
what will follow, Great Britain is not the 
more innocent. It becomes me not to as- 
sume ought, but to show my grounds of 
apprehension. The premises which I 
have to argue on, are the details of evi- 
dence which heap your table; and I shal 
state such as are incontrovertible in proof 
that the nations of Europe, and the United 
States of America, are crowding to this 
trade for slaves, and wait but its suppres- 
sion on the part of Great Britain to rush 
on the coasts of Africa, in competition 
for the share of traffic thus’ newly opened 
to them. On the first agitation of this 
business in the year 1789, my hon. friend 
spoke with confidence indeed of other na- 
tions following the example of justice and 
philanthropy which was to originate Im 
your abandoning your share of this traffic. 
Was that prophecy accomplished ? Sir, it 
is true, that such prophecy was scarcely 
delivered, when a similar procedure was 
instituted in the national assembly of 
France ; yet what was the result? Sir, 
the assembly paused on a question com- 
prising so many and so great interests. 
The slave trade was referred to a select 
committee and the report of that com- 
mittee calling on the assembly to reject 
the measure of abolition, M. Barnave 
moved sundry resolutions to such effect, 
and which were received with acclama- 
tion, and voted with unanimous assent, 
Two years have now passed, and I am as- 
tonished to hear again a repetition of pro- 
mises and expectations thus proved to be 
delusive. Inthe report of the privy council, 
Mr. Dalzell, states the French to be gain- 
ing ground in the traffic of slaves in the 
kingdoms of Whydah, Dahomey and An- 
gola. Mr. Penny mentions the French to 
have driven us from the trade of Loango, 
Melimba, and Cabenda, and to have es- 
tablished themselves in the trade for 
slaves within those districts during two 
haa passed. Mr. Falconbridge says the 

rench have, since. the peace, supplaced 
us inthe trade at Angola: and at Bonny 
have almost as great a trade as the Eng- 
lish. In the evidence taken before the 
House of Commons, we find, from the 
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testimony of Mr. Fountain, that the French 
have actually usurped of late a spot in 
territory, and are building a fort near 
Anamaboe, thence to push their trade on 
the Gold coast. Captain Frazer informs 
you, that so late as the year 1789, he had 
advantageous offers, if he would engage 
in the African slave trade under French 
colours. Mr. Taylor states a requisition 
made to him from some of the first mer- 
cantile houses in France, for the furnish- 
ing an assortment of his manufactures 
suited to the commerce in qucstion.— 
Spain, too, is seeking a slaye trade. In 
the report of the privy council, we havea 
contract made in 1786, by the court, of 
Spain, with Messrs. Dawson of Liverpool 
by which the latter party is to supply 
5000 slaves annually to the Spanish co- 
Jonies, at 155 dollars per head, free of all 
duty. We find, that not satisfied with the 
trade restricted to this monopoly, the 
Spaniards are, for themselves, exerting 
endeavours to attain an active share in the 
slave trade. On the second of March, 
1788, merchants from Cadiz, and planters 
from the Havannah and Hispaniola, are 
stated to be at London, and atterwards at 
Manchester, inquiring into the nature of 
the slave trade, and the assortment of 
cargo, and of outfit forthe carryingit on. In 
the same document, we find the Phillipe 
company actually engaged in the trattic, 
and under the agency of a Mr. Testatis, 
to have already fitted out four ships, car- 
rying 500 slaves each. Lastly, we find 
the king of Spain, by an edict dated at 
Madrid, 1789, not only encouraging a 
slave trade to his American and other 
subjects, by a bounty of four dollars on 
each slave imported, but in special favour 
of that commerce breaking through all 
the restrictive policy of Old Spain, and 
opening certain ports ofits transatlantic do- 
minions for two years to all foreign vessels 
whatever, freighted exclusively with Afri- 
cin slaves—Denmark, too, is exerting it- 
self to gain a portion of the commerce in 
question. Capt. Frazer speaks to the 
Danes already extending their trade on 
the Windward and Gold coast; and Mr. 
Baillie asserts that many Danish slave 
ships are waiting the result of the ques- 
tion in Great Britain, to start from that 
port with a view to partake of the com- 
merce eventually opened to them. Ame- 
rica hath, since her independence on this 
country, explored every channel of com- 
merce, nor hath she omitted that for 
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of Guinea have increased from year to 
ear. It appears from the evidence of 
Mr. Baillie, that in 1790, insurances were 
actually making in London, on slave ships 
ftom Boston, Virginia, and Charles Town, 
by these were not the districts of the 
nited States, particularly engaged in 
trade to the ccasts of Guinea; a com- 
merce, even more extensive, was at the 
same time carried on from Massachusets 
Bay and Rhode {sland. The Dutch su- 
persede all necessity of reference to tes- 
timony of individuals; for proof of the 
spirit and policy of that people, the most 
enlightened in all mercantile concerns, in 
the advancing the interests of their Afri- 
can slave trade, for the purpose of sup- 
plying their colonies, I here appeal to the 
most authenticdocuments of state, whence 
to infer farther exertions, should the de- 
reliction of Great Britain, afford an open- 
ing to farther exertions. To this effect I 
shall cite an extract from the resolutions . 
of the states of Holland and West Fries- 
land, dated the 11th of May, 1788. Their 
noble and great mightinessesare fully con- 
vinced, that the want of slaves is fatal to 
the planters, and that as the Dutch trade 
to the African coast is greatly insufficient 
to supply their colonies with slaves, the 
planters are under the necessity of pri- 
vately purchasing them from foreign ves- 
sels, and that a strict observance of the 
prohibition would, probably, ere now, have 
desolated a great part of the plantations ; 
that therefore their noble and great migh- 
tinesses cannot recommend this, so ne- 
cessary a prohibition against the importa- 
tion of slaves in foreign ships, without re- 
commending at the same time, effectual 
means for the speedy recovery -of the 
trade of the Netherlands to that flourish- 
ing state (the coast of Guinea), which is 
absolutely necessary in order to supply 
the colonies with slaves.” 3 
I have thus shown the parties whom I 
have stated to be eager for the seizure of 
the ground we may quit in Africa. The 
means of taking up this ground cannot be 
less pernicious to the Africans, than an 
present share of the trade held by Great 
Britain. Let it not be told me, that the 
present evils are such as not to bear ag- 
gravation. Things are bad enough in- 
deed as they are; yet I must urge doubts 
as to things being so bad as represented 
by some persons. My hon. friend hath 
heralded the volume of that evidence 
which he hath adduced in support of his 
cause. 1 would overleap the ordinary 
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bounds of implicit belief on any contro- 
vertible point at issue, in compliment 
to persons who are thus honoured with 
his confidence. But I must confess, that 
my value of human testimony doth not 
go so far as to admit the plea of truth to 
contradictions in fact, or to inconsistencies 
in inference. When I find in a concur- 
rence of oral testimony in the first volume 
of evidence, tliat the coasts of Africa 
where the slave trade is carried on, are 
very populous, I cannot admit the prac- 
tice of breaking up villages, going forth 
in bodies for plunder, or even private kid- 
napping to be general among the inhabi- 
tants, though too frequent instances of 
such lawless rapine are in proof, as wretch- 
ed effects of the slave trade. When I am 
told that crimes are falsel 

the purpose of procuring ie 


when it is farthcr intimated that such 
means of providing the trade are general 
or systematic, I cannot admit it to such 
extent. 
been represented in this point of view, 
but governor Wenves and Mr. Fountain 
tell you, that the secret of witchcraft is 
the secret of poisoning, a crime surely of 
the deepest dye. 
borated by the practice of combining the 
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Witchcraft and adultery have - 


This evidence is corro- 


whole family in the offence, who may be 


supposed to be possessed of that secret ; 
and the terror of society, where such se- 
cret is supposed to exist, is clear and ob- 
vious from the evidence that in case of a 
person being sold for witchcraft it is most 
expressly conditioned, that such slave 
shall never be relanded in the country. 
It is not in the nature of things, or of so- 
cial institution, that a crime, the most 
dreadful to the society at large, should 
be sported with, merely as a means of 
trade to that society. Again in the 4th 
volume of evidence, we find the supposi- 
tion, and very words “ that adultery is 
made a crime, on purpose to procure 
slaves.” On this subject I revert to the 
jealousies of women, originating in the 
very principles of society, nay of nature 
itself, and which invariably and more es- 
pecially characterize the manners of all 
nations in the known world, where poly- 
gamy is the practice whether on the ane 
of the Ganges, the Nile, or the Gambia. 
When I am informed of the bolts and 
bars, and the cruel precaution, which in- 
capacitates each guardian of fidelity in the 
haram or zenana, from violating the trust 
reposed, I cannot admit, that, in a coun- 
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try where polygamy is in usage, adultery 
is made a crime, merely for the purpose 
of procuring slaves. I cannot, under fair 
deduction: admit that a wife is often dres- 
sed out for prostitution, in order to pro- 
cure the husband a title to sell the adul- 
terer. The case is an exception to the 
rule: if the statement is any ways gene- 
ral, it is inconsistent with human feelings, 
and above all, incompatible with the 
principles of polygamy. Admiral Ed- 
wards tells you, that ** he saw the heads 
of six women who had committed adul- 
tery, cut off, and exposed together on a 
drum.” Such severity belongs truly to 
the system of polygamy. The general 
practice of polygamy hath a result, in ap- 
pee to the slave trade, which, were 
to indulge myself in the speculation, 
would draw me farther than might suit 
the time and convenience of debate. In 
remarking that practice as co-operatin 
to form, or to sustain a trade of lpees i 
should state such traffic fornumbers, who, 
outcast, from the common solace of our 
nature, and the best unions of society, 
cannot be regarded otherwise than as ini- 
mical to that society, as one course of 
removing such dangerous supernumeraries 
from the community, to which another 
course, of more destructive kind, might 
be substitute, if the sale of people was 
or could be hastily done way. Probably 
such substitute would be massacred, I am 
warranted in this supposition, by the evi- 
dence to the numbers of those slain at the 
funerals of great men, and at the annual 
feasts of watering the graves of their an- 
cestors with the blood of human victims. 
Captain Littleton, who was eleven years 
in Africa, and 900 miles up the country, 
gives reason to appechend a sanguinary 
result of abolishing the slave trade, when 
he mentions the occasional famines in the 
interior country, from the droughts, and 
from the horrid devastations by locusts ; 
when the people, from very necessity be- 
come cannibuls, or sell their supernume- 
raries, who aggravate the famine, and 
must otherwise starve, or be put to death. 
Sir, my hon. friend hath stated a full 
third of those sold to the slave ships to be 
children ; and tnen asked, as in just tri- 
umph of argument, “ Have these com- 
mitted crimes ? Have these been the fair 
objects of captivity in war?” What are 
the fair objects of captivity in war, among 
savage nations, I know not: but I know 
that women and children are not unfre- 
quently included in the depredations and 
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massacres of savage nations engaged in war. 
The alternative of captivity may be the 
lot of women and children of the enemy, 
surprised and defeated in the interior parts 
of Africa. Sir, I hold in my hand a 
book, supplying grounds of fact, which, 
by analogy of reasoning, we may presume 
for Africa; and we then should regard 
the spirit of avarice which directs the 
sale of the woman and child, as substitute 
to the phrenzy of revenge, which might 
doom the infant to agonize on the spear, 
even before the mother’s eyes. The book 
that I allude to, is Umfreville’s “ Present 
State of Hudson's Bay,” in which is in- 
troduced a narrative of Mr. Hearne, who, 
in 1771, made an expedition to the Cop- 
per-mine River. In the course of this 
expedition, he joined a party of Indians, 
then at war with the Esquimanx, and who 
attacked a kind of village, “ certainly not 
to procure slaves,” says Mr. Hearne, 
“men, women, and children ran out of 
the huts stark naked ; but they soon fell a 
sacrifice to Indian fury. The shricks and 
groans of the Spi e were truly horrible: 
and it was much increased by the sight 
of a young girl, about 18 years old, 
whom they killed so nigh to me, that 
when the first. spear was struck into her 
she fell, and twisted herself about my 
legs ; when I begged her life, the fellows 
made no reply, till two had their spears 
through her, and fixed into the ground. 
They then looked me sternly in the face, 
and began to upbraid me, asking if I 
wanted an Esquimaux wife ? At the same 
time paying no regard to the shricks of 
the poor girl, who was then twining 
about the spears like an eel.” Fear of 
such like, or other sanguinary alternatives, 
is founded, however, on the supposition 
of an abolition of the trade for slaves; 
and such is not my apprehension. It is 
the contrary. 

I have stated facts in proof, that the 
nations in Europe are actually making 
new and extraordinary exertions, even to 
extend their trade ; therein availing them- 
selves of what may be derelict by Great 
Britain. What I have since stated, I 
mean not in excuse for the traffic, on 
moral consideration : but the slave trade 
hath sins enough on its head, without 
having farther to answer for than belongs 
to it. Ht is not my business, but as truth 
requires of me, even to palliate one evil 
resulting from this trade. For my own 
purpose and case, I should fully admit and 
retort in argument all the evidence, nay, 
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all the tales, if tales there are, of domestic 
the best tie of nature 
and of society, dissolved under incentives 
to vicious propensities, which Europeans 
may hold out to the Africans, for sellin 
one another. I beg to avail myself of afl 
that hath been brought forward by the 
hon. gentleman: my opponent’s case 
cannot be made too strong for my own 
just purpose in argument. When I cur- 
sorily adverted to certain details colla- 
terally affecting the evidence thereon, my 
direct purpose was to show that the actual 
scene of misery in Africa, horrid and dis- 
tressful as it is, is not so much so, as to 
be incapable of aggravation. This. is an 
essential part of my case. A surcharge 
of wretchedness and of depravity, as re~ 
sulting from the measure proposed, is 
what I augur, and what Ideprecate. The 
consequence of abolition of the slave trade 
by Great Britain only, I have altogether 
inferred on premises not to be shaken ; on 
premises of fact. The French, the Spa- 
niards, the Danes, the Americans, the 
Dutch, would usurp our place, and give 
the trade new spur and force. To what 
actual extent the markct for slaves might 
then be pushed, and the miseries and 
crueltics dependant on the market, the 
vast islands and continental settlements, as 
be poorly cultivated and thinly peopled, 
elonging to the powers in question, leave 
us no room to surmise, and much less to 
exaggerate. «A right hon. gentleman of 
leading ability hath said, on a former de- 
bate, in application to this argument, “ is 
it an excuse for committing a robbery on 
Hounslow Heath, to say that another 
would commit it, and with the aggravated 
circuuistances of murder too if you did 


not?” This is a mere begging of the 
question. A trade for slaves doth not in 


itself or necessarily imply robbery or ra- 
pine. Not many years passed, Great 
Britam sold her convicts (indirectly at 
least) to slavery. But for the trade in 
itself I am no advocate. It rests on 
principles repugnant to the temper of my 
mind. I would that it had never begun ; 
I wish that it may soon terminate, but 
the means proposed are not mercly inade- 
quate to, they are preclusive of, such 
effect. Having shown that other states 
are ready to supersede us, where are then 
the improved manners, and industry of 
the Africans, and where the new cul- 
ture and manufactures of Africa? I here 
at once sweep trom your table, and reject 
from all consideration in this debate, the - 
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whole mass of evidence, or of opinions 
rather than evidence, contained in the re- 
port of privy council, or in other do- 
cuments before the House, relative to 
the promised substitute of commerce, 
which was to be derived from the im- 
proved agriculture, manufactures, and 
civilization of Africa, and indemnify our 
merchants and ship owners for suppres- 
sion of the traffic in question. These 
were assumed to arise on the suppression 
of the slave trade; but the slave trade 
cannot be suppressed by a partial derelic- 
tion, and the grounds are lost on which 
these great resources were to be sought 
out. 

A right hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke), 
whose extraordinary genius and acquire- 
ments have been, and will be, to the re- 
motest times, the subject of delight and 
of improvement to every ingenious and 
intelligent mind ; he, Sir, with a discern- 
ment immediate as comprehensive, stated 
on the first agitation of this business, 
‘‘ that in adopting the measure proposed 
we must prepare to pay the price of our 
virtue. * Iam ready to pay my share of 
this, or any price ; but the object of pur- 
chase must be ascertained. Is it the 
happiness, or is it the wretchedness of 
thousands ? We must not be allured from 
our duty by mere names; if in assumed 
benevolence we estimate not the effect, it 
is not benevolence, it is dissipation. 
Some high minded and ambitious spirits, 
who, towering above the sympathies and 
feelings of ordinary men, talk of principles 
in the abstract, or if they condescend to 
an application of those principles, yet as 
if all was to bow to their own pride of 
mind, measure out their own matcrials, 
their own frame of men and circumstances 
to work upon—these men talk, for I have 
heard them talk, a language specious per- 
haps to some, but which I fairly con- 
fess my incapacity to understand. By 
humanity being the principle as applied 
to this question, I should suppose humane 
treatment, and consequences of more 
goodness and more happiness, to be the 
object. ‘ No,” say these wonderful ora- 
tors, ‘“* a traffic in human flesh is nota 
moment to be borne with; let it be car- 
ried on by whom it will; let it be aggra- 
vated by all the miseries incident to a 
contraband trade of life, and fever under 
the torrid zone; let the consequences of 
Great Britain suppressing suddenly her 
ee EG 
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share of it be what they will; the national 
honour, glory, and character require that’ 
suppression ; the consequences are not at 
our door.” My answer is short: my con- 
science tells me that the consequences 
are at our door. The prior declaration 
may suit the statesman, who, dealing with 
brother statesmen, is accustomed to rest 
his all on a plausible manifesto of cause, 
but the moralist, who in the humbler 
path of life, meditates on “ peace and 
good will towards man,” will venture to 
call such statesman responsible for con- 
sequences. For one, I would not too 
hastily or crudely, even with regard to 
the Africans, forego my right to interfere 
as a British senator, in regulating this 
trade to alleviation of its present evils and 
ultimately to attainment of all the advan- 
tages which the most sanguine friend of 
freedom and of man can promise or de- 
vise. Mean time I would not forego my 
right to interpose regulations, respecting 
objects of sale in Atrica, respecting de- 
murrage on its coasts, respecting the 
transport to the West Indies, or the sct- 
tlement of the slave on the plantations. 
We on our side may do much, but | fear 
not to assert, that the British trade to 
Africa for slaves will principally be abo- 
lished in, and from, the West Indics. 
Mean time, it is competent and proper to 
us so to provide for that event, as to ob- 
viate the paroxysm of calamity and dis- 
tress which a more sudden and declara- 
tory act by the mother country would 
occasion both in Africa and in our proper 
colonies. 

In regard to our colonies, a sudden 
abolition of the trade for African negroes 
would yet farther defeat its purpose of 
humanity held out to us, and produce the 
most uncquivocal oppression and misery 
of the slaves in the islands. The hon. 
mover must observe, that I ever indus- 
triously seck to mect him on his most 
favourite premises. Far from crowding 

hilanthropy out of sight by details of po- 
litical expediency, I studiously bring it to 
view. Proceeding to that part of the sub- 
ject which comprises the relative situa- 
tion of those in our colonies, whether 
masters or slaves, as dependant on the re- 
sult of this question, I must solicit more 
particularly your attention; I must beg 
the House well and warily to consider 
the proposal suggested of great and sud- 
den innovation on our colonial and com- 
mercial system, reverting in such their 
consideration to principles of policy ordi- 
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narily accepted in aH times and in all 
countries, under good and wise govern- 
ment. Let us observe how such sudden 
divulsion of interests as hath been sug- 
gested shocks every just sense of action 
derived frum experience and observation. 
Let us, as men, hesitate to use that rigid 
disciplme even on the passions and pre- 
judices of men, which is suited rather to 
exasperate than to amend: let us prefer 
the leading our colonists and others in 
the way we deem right, instead of rudely 
forcing them from the way we deem 
wrong. Thus we shall act on principles 
of reform suited to a free government ; 
and above all such temperate procedure 
is most indispensable, if government 
hath at any time regulated, protected, 
nay, even instituted and rewarded the 
course of adventure to its subjects, 
which it means thereafter to reprobate 
and set aside. When, insuch case charters 
of corporate bodies, and positive laws of 
the land, under which property hath been 
engaged and secured, are to be annulled, 
tt is but fitting to require that the act 
should not be marked with violence, but 
rather be palliated by precautions, and 
preparatory experiment of tendency, to 
show that nothing but extreme necessity, 
if that necessity is found to exist, will in- 
duce the intervention of a direct act of 
legislature, in change of its ancient, its 
own system. If deeds are to be cancelled 
and laws repealed, under which all in our 
colonies, and many in Great Britain, have 
embarked their very means of subsistence, 
is it too much to ask, that such deeds 
should be cancelled at least with form 
and solemnity; with something like 
kindness and concern; protracting all act 
of power on the part of the mother 
country, til] urged by the refractory 
disposition of the colonies, in providing 
for the change of measures requircd ; not 
rudely tearing the papers by which their 
properties are held, and thus adding wan- 
tonness to’ insult, insult to ruin. And 
now I would ask, if a single instance of 
such refractory disposition hath appeared 
in the colonies, as warrants the British 
parliament to suppose, that the scveral le- 
gislatures are not acting, pet tial 
wisely, and humanely, to attain the o 
ject pointed out to them, and making the 
fairest experiment in proof of the hon. 
gentleman's assertion, that a natural in- 
crease of negroes in the West-Indian is- 
Jands may be effected by an ameliorated 
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a trade to Africa for slaves will be no 
longer necessary? If you interrupt the 
colonies in their temperate procedure b 
erudely and widely attempting an antici- 
pation of the end they have now in view, 
they will never attain that end. Their 
humane policy will cease to 'be practical, 
if not supported for a time by that African 
trade which may supply them with women 
and young people. 

I shall show, on testimony not to bé 
controverted, that a direct abolition of 
thetrade must tend to distress. No lan- 
guage hath been omitted which may tend 
to degrade ; and distress and degradation 
must tend to alienate those in our colo- 
nies, who may be found indispensable to 
the framing any feasible plan for the be- 
nefit of the slaves, and who must be the 
instruments to give it force and effect. 
Ruin, ignominy, and disaffection, afford 


premises but ill suited to schemes of im- 


provement in agriculture, of amendment 
in morals, or of co-operation in reform. 
ain not so ignorant of the ne te of @ 
free government, as now for the first time 
to be taught, that “allegiance and protec- 
tion are relative terms.” Having assumed 
distress and ruin in the colonies, as the 
hte result of present abolition I will 
ring forward, not an imaginary, not a 
distant case, but the most fair inference 
on facts and statements to be found spe- 
cially in the minutes of evidence before 
the House. The actual state of the negroes 
m the colonics, their proportions as to sex, 
to young and old, and to the stages of 
succession in life: in their morals, their 
manners, and much else in their usage, as 
well as habits, inimical to increase of the 
species, afford grounds for asserting that 
the negroes neither do nor can multiply 
by natural means, circumstanced as they 
are at the present hour: adventitious 
means, for a time to come, are necessary 
to supply those connections in socicty, 
which may give fair promise of increase 
at a future period, by the ordinary course 
of births. Such temporary supplics, co- 


operating with the present attention of 


our colonial legislatures to the instruc- 
tion, and to the more secure and more 
happy situation of the slaves, may I 
doubt not, produce such effect. But such 
future effect is dependant on present sup- 
plies, and for a period to come. That the 
negroes on the plantations do not at pre- 
sent generally increase by births, was a 
fact admitted in the 10th and 11th ofthe 
original resolutions brought forward by 
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my hon. friend. He advanced, indeed, 
that the annual excess of deaths above 
births, diminished successively in each 
period to the year 1787, in Barbadoes and 
Jamaica. In the very able speech of Mr. 
Bryan Edwards. delivered at a confer- 
ence of the house of assembly and of the 
council at Jamaica, the very grounds of 
the above calculation have been proved 
to be delusive; the number of negroes 
being at one period taken from the tax 
rolls, and then a comparison drawn at 
another period, not from the numbers ta- 
ken from the tax rolls, but from the esti- 
mate, the mere guess of a governor or 
others; in those distinct grounds, no re- 
lation of case or criterion can be assumed. 
Mr. George Hibbert in thesecond volume 
of evidence states, on investigation made 
with care, and apparently accurate, that 
the decrease in Vanvaiea is of 24 per cent. 
that is, of 14 more than is stated in the 
above resolutions: and itis very remark- 
able, that Mr. Hibbert shows the de- 
crease to be greater in the latter, than 
in a former period of nineteen years. 
If this circumstance is attributed to 
hurricanes and to epidemic disease, in 
answer, I must state my apprehensions, 
that hurricanes and epidemic disease are 
sufficiently frequent in the West Indies to 
warrant their making part ofa general es- 
timate. But even admitting the position 
advanced in the resolutions to its fullest 
extent, it doth not presume an excess of 
births above deaths on the general average, 
and it cannot escape notice, that the in- 
stances brought forward in exception, of 
particular estates having a regular increase 
of negroes by births affect that general 
average, and afford an inference of further 
decrease on the remainder,—that is on 
the greater total of estates. If, for in- 
stance, an annual loss of four is said to 
fall on the number of twenty; and ina 
distinct five of that twenty we find that 
one again supplied, then the loss of four 
bears in fact on the remaining fifteen and 
is to be so estimated. -A similar infer- 
ence occurs, on consideration of the dis- 
proportion of sexes: when particular es- 
tates are instanced as having an equal or 
greater number of females than males, 
then the disproportion of sexes stated in 
the total bears heavier on the remainder 
from the very circumstance of the cases 
in exception mentioned. One matter of 
notoriety is, that the numerous white ser- 
vants and others ordinarily sent forth 
from the mother country in the state of 
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apprenticeship, carry out no help mate of 
their own colour, and as certainly take to 
themselves a help mate of any colour 
they can find; in calculating the propor- 
tion of sexes, we should take overseers 
and other Europeans into consideration ; 
for they appropriate a considerable num- 
ber of negro females ; and we may venture 
to say, they appropriate those who might 
otherwise become prolific wives to the 
negro-men, and increase the numbers on 
the plantations. The inference to be 
drawn from these statements is, that the 
negroes in our colonies do and must des 
crease, until the measures dictated by be- 
nevolence and policy shall have had time 
to operate ; and that mean while, supplies 
of slaves from Africa should be allowed 
in aid of such good and wise reform in the 
government and regulation of those ac 
tually on theplantations. If the planters, 
being without debts, and without engages 
ments, were free to make a surrender of 
half the income of their estates, and to let. 
every other consideration give way to the 
sole object of encouraging the procreation. 
and the rearing of infant negroes ;—if the 
planters could direct their own views and 
command their own time, in the making, 
an experiment at their own loss and hazard 
of from how small a stock, and under how. 
many disadvantages, mankind may yet in- 
crease and multiply ;—if no deeds o 

mortgage, no contracts of consignment, 
controlled and directed their superintend-. 
ance to other considerations ;—if, in a 
word, the planter was not generally the, 
slave of the British creditor, he might do 
much for increase of the slaves he calls. 
kis own, and in many instances, circume. 
stanced even as his slaves are might attain 
in a number of years, the object he has in, 
view, without importations from Africa. 
But whilst twenty millions of debt pt ess on, 
the proprietary of the West Indies, whilst a. 
full third of the property in the islands, 
that is, of seventy millions, is engaged. 
by mortgage to the merchants and others 
in the mother country; how can the. 
planter, speaking generally, remit labour 
and industry on those grounds, where his 
own is but a residue, and where so great 
demands are previously to be satisfied, and 
ere he can claim a mere subsistence for 
himself? Under such circumstances, the 
slave trade being suppressed, and his ne- 
groecs decreasing the first year, in the. 
smallest per-centage, that decrcase must 
become progressive, and accelerate from. 
year to year: for, as his numbers become 
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Jess, his labour becomes more, from time 
to time falling heavier on the negroes who 
remain. How cruelly the measure of sup- 
pressing at once the trade for slaves from 
Africa, might operate in relation to the 
slaves actually on the plantations of the 
West Indies, is not readily to be con- 
ceived in all its extent of misery,—or not 
to be conceived without horror. I could 
ete colour to these fatal consequences, 
rom the evidence of Mr. Francklyn, sir 
Ashton Byam, Mr. Baillie, Mr. Gregg, 
Mr. Douglas, and Dr. Athill. As to the 
general effects of cutting off all supplies 
of new negroes, they are decarbed in the 
etition from Demerary and Essequibo, 
m terms so plain and true,—that he who 
runs may read.—I cannot quit the subject 
of too much labour, and too few labour- 
ers, without one farther reterence to the 
evidence of Mr. Ottley, chief’ justice in 
St. Vicent’s. It is but giving just and 
due weight to the testimony of that gen- 
tleman, when I usher it in, by declaring 
the pleasure I take in saying, on my inti- 
mate knowledge of him, from youth up- 
wards, that the best feelings have ever 
constituted him a common friend of man- 
kind, without distinction of colour or 
condition ; and that natural and acquired 
powers of mind have fitted him toexecute 
as to conceive, what is for the benefit 
of allaround him. This short digression 
will be excused, when I state, that it is 
made in justice to one who anticipated 
the views of British benevolence, and was 
framing colonial acts for the security, 
comfort, and happiness of the slaves in 
St. Vincent's, before our first regulatory 
bill was even opened in this country, or 
the slave trade in any way made a ques- 
tion in this House. Mr. Ottley hath given. 
you the clearest statement of the result 
to the negroes on the plantations, deriva- 
tive from a sudden suppression of the 
trade to Africa for slaves. Page 167, 
of the last volume of evidence, he says, 
«‘ that estates in the West Indies, in ge- 
neral, are deeply mortgaged; that in 
many instances, where there is such in- 
caebsatice and weight of debt, the great- 
est exertion of labour, and worst supply 
of food, are the consequences; that on 
such estates so circumstanced as to be de- 
fective in their natural increase, the pro- 
prietors who are obliged to answer the 

ressing demands of their creditors, would, 
he feared, in many instances, be induced 
to work their gangs beyond their strength ; 
and that a sudden unqualified abolition of 
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the trade for slaves to Africa, would thus 
eventually prove oppressive to many slaves 
in the West Indies.” _ Sir, all these con- 
sequences of surcharge of labour, and of 
the wretchedness of the slave keeping 
pace with the ruin of his owner, are ob- 
vious. But do the misery and mischief 
end here, even in regard to the slave? No 
Sir; merchants of the first eminence tell 

ou, * that, in case of the slave trade be- 
ing abolished, the merchants, mortgages, 
and others, must withdraw their indul- 
gence hitherto grantcd to debtors, and 
foreclose.” Look to the evidence of Messrs. 
Baillie, Rucker, Hankey, and Hibbert. 
The effect of the creditor pressing on the 
planter, will be fatal to the slave in a yet 
farther point of view. You are told by 
the chief justiccof St. Vincent’s, “ that 
slaves are liable to seizure for debts, in 
default of other goods and chattels; and 
that in a sale of slaves, under such cir- 
cumstances, there is no provision to guard 
against the separation of families except- 
ing in relation to the mother and infant 
child.” Doth not such separation consti- 
tute a principal share of that very ex- 
treme of outrage on the rights and feel- 
ings of human creatures, which the hon. 
gentleman so strongly deprecates in 
Africa ? Why institute new causes of such 
separation in the West Indies ? The hon. 
gentleman deprecates the temporary con- 
finement inaslave ship; why give farther 
occasion to confinement ina West Indian 
prison; where, under a distrain for debt 
of the master, the poor slave may linger 
for double, or treble the time ofa middle 
passage ? But even these horrors apart, is 
it nothing to excite a general system of 
process and sales by the provost marshal 
which must at least tear the poor creole 
slave from his old habitation? The Rev. 
Mr. Davies says, “* There have been in- 
stances of slaves pining away, removed 
from their habitations, and old spots of 
ground,” but the separation, too, is from 
his wife, from his child. 

Sir, I have said enough of the conse- 
quences of the abolition of the slave trade, 
so far as it may operate on the situation 
of the slave in Africa, or of the slave 
in the West Indies. I have shown that | 
the cause of humanity is no gainer by 
such precipitate undertaking. What loss 
may result from the measure it is nat easy 
to estimate, taking into consideration the 
many and intricate dependencies on the 
question, adverting to commerce, naviga- 
tion, and revenue. The African trade 
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which we are called upon to surrender, 
is, initsconnexions at least,a matter of the 
‘greatest concern. As to the traffic for 
slaves in itself, I declare most explicitly 
that I cannot be its advocate, on any one 
question even of national expediency ; 
.but as a resource, I hope and trust atem- 
pony resource, to our West Indian co- 

onies, it derives from its connexion with 
them an importance touching the very 
existence of the British empire. Should 
the motion of this night be adopted, I pre- 
sume not to measure the extent of ruin in 
the islands, and decay in their commerce 
as dependant for a time on that with 
‘Airica. How little in such case the West 
Indian commerce might become, I dread 
to think of! how great that commerce 


actually is, I will show briefly and in part - 


only. To follow it through all its various 
channels, and to the extent ofits course, 
would require more time, even in the 
-mere statement of articles and items, than 
this debate would admit of. In the year 
1787 the value of exports from Great Bri- 
tainto the British West Indian islands were 
British manufactures 1,441,048/.: East 
Indian goods 23,5701.; foreign goods 
174,084/. : total 1,638,702/. There were 
employed in the above export trade 527 
ae of which the aggregate tonnage was 
24,454 tons. In the same year, the im- 
ports from the British West Indies were 
taken at a very low valuation 3,749,4470. 
The excise and customs paid on which 
were 1,614,689/. These imports were 
freighted in 573 ships, of which the ag- 
gregate tonnage amounted to 131,934 
tons, which is considerably above one 
eighth of the whole commercial tonnage 
of these kingdoms estimated in 1789 at 
1,054,000 tons. This is what you are re- 
quested to endanger at least oe vote for 
immediate abolition, a vote which must 
heap new calamity on the heads of the 
slaves, whom alone it professes to serve. 
I have spoken to distress and ruin in 
the colonies, as operating gradually: but 
may not the effect of the measure pro- 
posed be more sudden—a paroxysm, a con- 
vulsion of wretchedness and desperation ? 
T will not prophesy details of insurrection 
and of revolt. We all know that such 
consequences are within the estimate of 
disaffection resulting from oppression, 
whether of the slave over ake by the 
British peek or of the British planter, 
deprived by arbitrary and contemptuous 
authority at once of his fortunes and of 
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tended, almost with equal carnestness and 
zeal, to place the slaves in their due rank 
of men, and to dispossess their masters 
of the very characters of men. Perhaps 
an experiment in actual proof of the latter 
proposition, may not be an experiment 
either very profitable, or very safe. 

Having trespassed so much on your 
time, I should forcgo all animadversion 
gn topics apparently irrelevant to the 
question betore you; yet there is one 
subject, which I feel myself especially 
| called upon to mention, if not to discuss. 

_Sir, the colonists have, in the course uf 

this business, been no ways spared; their 

fortunes, their characters, have been 

equally and cruelly sported with. A 

hasty admission of all sorts of tales from 

all sorts of men ; an over curious investi- 
gation of facts, too atrocious and toa 
singular to serve as lessons for reform, 
though, well calculated as topics for re- 
proach; and a responsive zeal in the 
witnesses, so very intemperate as occa- 

: sionally to disregard even consistency in 

‘allegations, characterize many parts of 
the evidence relating to negroes in the 

‘islands. Some of the persons who have 
been brought forward to speak of the 
conduct of masters towards their slaves 
begin with strong assertions of general 
cruclty and ill treatment ; then examinant 
asks, “ Can you mention any instance 2?” 
‘© Yes,” says the ready witness, “ I can.” 
He then tells his dreadful story, and that 
story, with all its exaggerations, poreRs 
stated too on mere hearsay, is contounded 
with the prior general assertion: if such 
procedure hath the inference in view, 
which it seems to have, it constitutes, on 
proper logical analysis, a mere calumny, 
aggravated by fallacy and disingenuous 
ness, in so arranging the terms of the pros 
position, as to insinuate a generality from 
an instance; a rule of conduct from an 
exception. Such critical investigation ig 
not however always requisite, in order to 
ground the censure which I presume to 

pass on parts of the evidence. When I 
ee told of the combined precautions, 

and cruelties of punishment inflicted on 

' women in an advanced state of pregnancy, 
the tale is a calumny on the face of 1t, 
contradictory in itself, and repugnant to 
human nature, and to every principle of 
human actions. Yet this tale is more 
than once introduced into what is termed, 
evidence of the conduct of British plan- 


his honour. It scems to have been ¢on- | tish servants, in the liberal, the enlightened 


ish of British gentlemen, and their Bri- 
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zra of 1791! I will not condescend far- 
ther to combat particular cases and in- 
stances. The self-contradictions and in- 
consistencies of some of the witnesses are 
such, as outdo all the views of a cross 
examination, and betray the parties most 
completely into the hands of those who 
may think them of consequence enough 
to engage their attention; but I must ad- 
vert to that part of the evidence where 
the questions are directed to an invidious 
comparison, looking to a degradation of 
the humanity of a British planter, below 
that of a Frenchman, a Spaniard, an 
American, or a Dutchman, in similar re- 
lations of master to the slave. One of 
our best comic writers discriminated 
better the pretensions of our people, 
when see to show benevolence in its 
uine and fairest colours, he personified 

it in the character and conduct of “ The 
West Indian.” In thus reprobating the 
matter and the manner too of much that 
hath been said in allegation before your 
committees, I by no means assert, that 
many good and intclligent men have 
not given just and candid accounts of the 
treatment and condition of slaves. Of all 
such evidence I should avail myself when- 
ever a regulatory system is introduced ; 
for I would wish such system pursued in 
the West Indies, till not one slave is left 
dependant on the relative character of the 
master, but be at least as secure, I would 
say more secure, than an apprentice jn 
this country. The colonial legislatures 
have already gone far in such system re- 
specting their own immediate province. 
In Africa, and on the seas, our part in 
the business is scarcely begun. the 
mean time, it is requisite that the inten- 
tions of the British parliament should not 
be misunderstood. It is necessary that 
the alarms which have arisen, in conse- 
uence of an immediate suppression of 
e slave trade being in agitation, should 
be quieted, and that great question closed. 
This the credits and connexions of the 
monied and landed interest in the West 
Indies require; as likewise the temper of 
the negroes, and general peace of the 
colonies. Moreover the system of regu- 
lation, and gradual and proper attainment 
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of the great ends of justice and policy in | 


View, require that our attention should 
not be drawn away, to a measure idly and 
vainly professing to anticipate, and ren- 
der unnecessary the objects of that atten- 
tion. Under these impressions, [ heard 
with satisfaction, that the motiqn was such 


oo 
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as to put us at issue on the question, 
«¢ That there should be an Immediate and 
unqualified Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
on the part of Great Britain and her colo- 
nies.” That question has my decided ne- 
gative. 

Sir, before I sit down, I must a) ine to 
the powerful advocates for my hon. friend's 
motion, and who may assume a share in 
this night’s debate, for temperate and 
fair construction of the part which my- 
self and others may take with me, on the 
present occasion. I will not repeat hasty 
expressions, thrown out at the close of 
yesterday's debate; but if resumed, I 
would suggest to those who may resume 
such language, that not unaccustomed te 
speculation on the human mind, and on 
human actions, I must augur ill to the 
success of a cause, the principle of which 
being “* good will towards man,” is sus- 
tained by advocates, who treat the opi- 
nions and conduct of those in opposition 
to them, neither with moderation, as men 
nor with charity, as Christians. Sir, I 
return my thanks to the committee, for 
their patience and attention to that, which 
J have thought it indispensable in me, cir- 
cumstanced and connected as I am, to 
offer to their consideration. I shall sit 
down in full confidence, that the event of 
this night will show, that the good sense 
and true benevolence of a British House 
of Commons are not to be fascinated by 
eloquence, or drawn aside by any influence, 
when the road to the true interests and 
welfare of their country and of mankind 
is before them, and clear, and direct: it, 
leads to a rejection of the present mo- 
tion. 

Mr. M. Montagu gave the most unqua- 
lified support to the motion made bY his 
hon. friend, and pledged himself, if the 
motion should be rejected, to renew it at 
some future time, protesting, that while 
he had life, and power to use whatever 
abilities fell to his lot, he would exert 
himself to the utmost to obtain an object 
go desirable to every lover of justice, and 
friend to mankind. 

Lord John Russell admitted, that the 
ideas attached to slavery were repugnant 
to our feelings, yet conceived that all the 
advantages which were supposed to result 
from the present motion, would prove 
visionary and delusive. It was only a 
feeble attempt, without the power, to serve 
the cause of humanity. We might relin- 
quish the trade; but the consequence 
would be that it would be taken up by 
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other nations. The trade might admit of 
many regulations ; and whenever a bill of 
regulation should be introduced, no man 
would be more ready than himself to lend 
it his support. In this way, the rights of 
human nature might be asserted, without 
injuring one individual, or the commerce 
of a whole kingdom. He hoped he 
should not incur very scvere censure for 
what he had said, as he was not sensible 
of having a hard heart, let his understand- 
ing be what it might. His heart, he 
hoped, was as free and as accessible, as 
the rights of justice and the cause of hu- 
manity required. 

Mr. John Stanley (agent for Nevis) 
spoke strongly aguinst the abolition 
of the slave trade, as oppressive and 
unjust upon a great body of planters and 
merchants, and asinjuring them without a 

rospect of recompense, from ideas of 
inhumanity to the negroes, which were ill- 
founded. Thirty years experience of their 
situation, and that of the planters and 
others connected with the trade, gave him 
some right to believe that he knew the 
true state of the case as well as most peo- 
ple. Of the evidence some parts were 
true, some fallacious, and some much ex- 
aggerated. He hoped therefore, that 
gentlemen would not lay such implicit 
stress upon it, as friends to the abolition 
wished them to do. Many respectable 
names had been introduced, and their opi- 
nions let as authorities; amongst 
others, he would mention admiral Bar- 
rington’s, which avowed the necessity for 
discipline among the negroes, such as was 
practised by the best and wisest planters, 
else it would be impossible to keep them 
in any kind of subjection or order. He 
might be answered, that naval men were 
accustomed to see harsh treatment, and 
lashing of men, and therefore were little 
disconcerted by it; but would this be a 
fair or liberal way of treating such au- 
thority as he had mentioned? He like- 
wise read, as an authority that slavery 
was not incompatible with christianity 
and religion, the opinions of the bishop 
of Gloucester, St. Paul, and several other 
saints, in their writings, made mention of 
bondsmen, without adducing any argu- 
ments against the commerce in slaves. If 
slavery was abolished, the negroes would 
suppose themselves on a footing with their 
masters, and then an end would be put to 
all order, management, and safety. Ifthe 
measure was carried into execution, he 
thought we might as well give up our co- 
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lonies and islands entirely at the same 
moment. The insurrections in Dominica, 
he .was well informed, had originated 
from the discussion of this question in 
England, which was sent from France to 
the slaves in Martinique, and from thence 
communicated to those of Dominica.—It 
was certainly the interest of the planters 
to increase the population of negroes, and 
if humanity did not dictate to them to 
treat them properly, their interest would ; 
for it was well known, that one of those 
who were called seasoned negroes were 
worth at least two African slaves, man 

of whom diced before they were seuaoned: 
He knew a great many planters, and be- 
lieved, in general, that they all treated 
their slaves very properly. With regard 
to the horrid instances of miserable wretches 
being seen in the situations described by 
some of the evidences, from the cruelty 
of their masters, these instances he ima- 
gined, had been collected by those who 
were not much acquainted with the coun- 
try, and had only been in towns where 
they might have secn, perhaps examples 
of the enormitics committed by some 
monstrous rascals who had been their mas- 
ters, but these instances were not coim- 
mon. He wished some salutary regula- 
tions could be thought of, and if any 
member brought them forward, the plan- 
ters would give him every assistance in 
their power; but he never could agree 
to a total abolition. | He then described 
the situation of Antigua, Nevis, and St. 
Christopher’s with much local exactuess, 
and insisted upon the necessity of slavery 
in these islands. The abolition he con- 
tended, would be injurious to the mari- 
time trade of the kingdom, which ought 
to be particularly attended to; for accor- 
ding to the opinion of Mr. Locke, that 
trade was always conducive to the interest 
of a kingdom which employcd the great- 
est number of vessels. That the abolition 
would occasion a decrease in the nuinber 
of ships employed, was a truth which he 
believed no one would attempt to deny. 
It was contended, that the idea ofa dere- 
liction of the trade had originated in mo- 
tives of humanity. For his own part, he 
had always an objection to exercising hu- 
manity at the expense of others. He as- 
serted that the motion would tend to 
the emancipation of the negroes in the 
West Indies, because, when they found 
that no more were to be suffered to be car- 
ried thither from Africa, they would say, of 
course, “ Then we shall be worked harder 
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for it.” He concluded by setting forth 
the hardships which those persons would 
sutler who had purchased land in the West 
Indies, particularly crown lands, within 
these few years, and hoped that while 
gentlemen professed so much humanity for 
slaves, they would be just to their own 
countrymen. 

Mr. William Smith said, that it was not 
his intention to havetaken the least notice 
of the argument attempted to be drawn 
from Scripture, in support of the slave 
trade, because, although he had seen it 
urged in some pamphlets, it had always 
appeared to him so extremely absurd and 
superficial, as to be totally undeserving 
ofany reply. He thought it adapted 
merely ad captandum vulgus ; to impose 
on those who never took the trouble of 
thinking ; and he had imagined, that gen- 
tlemen would have paid mere respect to 
the discernment of the commlttee than to 
have brought it forward there. Nor, 
though the hon. gentleman who spoke last 
had adverted to it, could he suppose, for 
a moment, that the good sense of the 
House could be misled by a few perverted 
or misapplied passages of scripture, in di- 
rect opposition to the whole tenor and 
spirit of christianity; to the theory, he 
might say, of almost every religion which 
had ever appeared in the world. | What- 
ever might be ingeniously advanced in 
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debate, every man must feel, that the ' 
slave trade could not exist an hour, if that . 
excellent maxim, which lies at the very | 
basis of christian morality, “ To do unto— 
others as we would that others should do . 


unto us,” had its proper influence on the 
conduct of men.— The hon. gentleman 
had equally surprised him, by another of 
the arguments on which he had appeared 
to rely, the weakness of which was 
equally apparent—the antiquity and uni- 
versality of slavery. It was impossible 
not to see, that from the mere existence 
of any practice, not even a presumption 
could be formed in favour of its justice 
or propriety. By this argument, if indeed 
it deserve 7 
and crime might be defended, which had 
disgraced mankind, from the days of Cain 
the first murderer, to the present times. 
The slaves of antiquity, however, even 
under all the hardships they suffered, 
were in a situation far preferable to that 
of negroes in the West Indies. The state 
of slavery then was not so degrading as 
that in which the wretched Atricans are 


the appellation, every vice 
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‘¢ paterfamilias,” used by an hon. gentle- 
man had reminded him of a_ passage 
which exemplified this, in the strongest 
manner ; “ Domini,” says Macrobius, “ a 
majoribus nostris, Patresfamilias, servi fa- 
miliares appellati sunt; quod vellent, iis 
vocibus, adomino omnem invidiam, aservo- 
omnem contumeliam, detrahere.” ‘ Our 
ancestors denominated the master father 
of the family, and the slave, domestic: with 
the intention of removing all odium from 
the condition of the master, and all con- 
tempt from that of the servant.” Could 
this language beapplied to the present 
state of West-Indian slavery ? 

It had been complained of, by many 
gentlemen who espoused the opposite 
side of the question, that, in supporting 
their cause, they laboured under very. 
great disadvantages ; and among others, 
that they had to contend against the most 
spleudid: abilities of which the nation 
could boast. Though he was as little 
disposed as any man to depreciate those 
admirable talents, on both sides of the 
House, which were so honourably united 
on this occasion, in favour of justice and 
humanity, yet he knew, that among his 
antagonists also were men of great abili- 
ties, which, he doubted not, would be ex- 
erted to the utmost in defence of the 
opinions they had adopted. But there, 


was one disadvantage, under which those’ 


gentlemen laboured, of great weight in- 
deed, arising from the nature of their 
cause, and for which no talents could come’ 
pensate—the impossibility of maintaining 
their ground fairly, on any of those prin- 
ciples which every man within those walls 
had been accustomed, from his intancy, to 
venerate as sacred. He, and his friends, « 
Mr. Smith said, had laid under some dis- 
advantages also: a ridiculous charge of 
fanaticism had been alleged against them, 
which he regarded as totally unworthy of 
any formal reply. It would be more than 
sufficient to quote, in answer, the words 
otf Mr. Long, the historian of Jamaica, - 
where, addressing himself to those plan-. 
ters who were desirous of attempting im-- 
provenients in cultivation, he advises them. 
*‘ not to be diverted by partial views, vul-: 
gar prejudices, or the ridicule which 
might spring from weak minds, from a 
benevolent attention to the public good.” 
Neither by such, nor by any other consi- 
derations, would he, or those gentlemen 
with whom he had the honour to act,. 
ever be diverted from the prosecution ot. 


held in these modern times; and a word | their purpose. They were convinced of 
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the rectitude and high importance of 
their object, and were determined never 
to desist from the pursuit, (till the end 
should be completely attained.—But they 
had to struggle with some difficulties far 
more serious. The West-Indian mterest 
which opposed them, was a collected body, 
and of great power, arising not merely 
from extensive mercantile connexions, 
but also from the respectable characters 
of many of the individuals, and the high 
estimation in which they stood with the 
world. He was happy to be able, from 
intimate acquaintance, to bear his testi- 
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modities to the West Indies was trifling ; 
and a principal point in which that trade 
might be said to be connected with the 
African, was this; saltpetre, the main in- 
gredient in the manufacture of gunpow- 
der, was largely imported from the East 
Indies ; and of 2,700,000 pounds of gun- 
powder, which had been exported in a 
year from this country, one half was sent 
to Africaalone ; for the purposes, doubt- 
less, of maintaining peace and encourag- 
ing civilization among its various tribes ! 
Following the same line of argument, 4 of 
5,000 persons were reported to depend, 


mony to the justice of this opinion, in nu- | for their very existence, on the particular 
merous instances; and one of the most | manufacture of guns for Africa; and this 
fruitful and frequent sources of the hard- ' branch of the trade was described as to- 


ships and injuries which the slaves endur- 
ed, was, he doubted not, the absence of 
such masters, whose inclination would 
coincide with their interest, to attend to 
and protect them. Artifice had also been 
employed, arid unfair statements on va- 
rious points had been used, to impose on 
the House and the public. The abolition 
of the slave trade, and the emancipation 
of the negroes now in the colonies, had 
been so pertinaciously confounded, that 
he could not avoid believing that it had 
been purposely done, with the intent of 
threwing odium upon this measure ; and, 
with the same view, its supporters had also 
been unjustly accused of having given 
birth: to the late insurrection in Dominica. 
A revolt certainly had happened there: 
but that island was known tobe particularly 
liable to such disorders; nor, if this ques- 
tion had never been agitated, would it have 
been at all improbable, that, in the course 
of three or four years, during which: pe- 
riod the busiress had remained under con+ 
sideration, such an event should: have 
taken place in one or other of the islands. 
—<Other fallacies had also been propagated, 
inorder to enhance the importance of the 
African and West Indian trades to this 
country. Ofthe African trade it had been 
faleely remarked, that the exports amount- 
ed annually to a million sterling ; whereas, 
from the report on the table, it appeared, 
that at: no period had theyever risen to 
900,000/., and, on an average, they had 
amounted to little more than half a mil- 
jion: which included also the articles in- 
tended for the purchase of African pro- 
duce, the return for which was about 
140,000/. per annum. = The East-India 
trade was also declared very much to de- 
pend on the West-Indian and the African 
trade. Theexport of East-Indian com- 


tally different fromevery other. In what the 
difference consisted, the informant omitted 
to mention; but that defect was supplied 
by one ofthe witnesses, who had repeatedly 
seen negroes maimed by the bursting of 
these guns, and who had been told by 
them, that they killed more from the butt 
than from the muzzle. Another witness 
had stated, that on the sea coast the na- 
tives are afraid to fire a trade gun.—In 
the West-Indian commerce, 240,000 tong 
of shipping, and 21,000 seamen, were 
stated to be entployed; but here again 
deception intruded itself. This account 
was not, as gentlemen might imagine, that 
of the ships engaged in the intercourse 
between Great Britain and her colonies 
only; but it included every vessel, small 
and great, which went from the British 
West Indies to the continent of America, 
and to the foreign islands ; and included, 
too, all the repeated voyages of éach 
throughout the year. The actual quantity’ 
of shipping occupied in the West-Indian 
trade, both from Great Britain and} reland, 
little exceeded half that which hed been 
asserted, nor did the number of sailors, 
supported by that trade alone, amount to’ 
10,000.—In a‘similar manner, had the 1s- 
lands themselves been overated. While,’ 
from official documents, their value had’ 
been computed, for the information of his’ 
majesty and the privy council at 36 
millions, the planters had thought proper’ 
almost to double the sum, and estimate’ 
them at 70. The truth however might 
possibly lie between these extremes. 

He would next proceed to take’ notice 
of various opinions and assertions, which’ 
had fallen from different gentlemen in the’ 
course of the debate. The hon. member 
for Liverpool (col. Tarleton) had en- 


larged: on the iniquity of depriving the 
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traders of Liverpool of a business, ‘on 
which were founded their honour and 
their fortunes.” On what part of it 
they founded their honour, it was impos- 
sible to conjecture; but of this he was 
confident, that no West Indian gentleman 
in that committee would rise to defend 
the honour of the Africantrade. Among 
many other circumstances, equally ho- 
nourable, it had appeared in evidence, 
that the agents employed in carrying on 
this business, had systematically prac- 
tised every fraud and villany, which the 
meanest and most unprincipled cunning 
could suggest, to impose on ignorance ; 
and yet, with unparalleled assurance 
were the Africans accused of treachery 
and deceit, shame on them, with such 
brilliant examples of integrity before 
their eyes!—If there were any circum- 
stances in the course of this proceeding, 
which he had peculiarly regretted, it was, 
that the evidence had not been taken on 
oath. Numberless facts had been related 
by eye-witnesses, called in support of the 
abolition, so dreadfully atrocious, that the 
very magnitude of the crimes rendered 
them incredible tv persons acquainted 
only with such a state of society as exists 
in this country; they seemed rather, to 
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The next point on which he should 
observe, and had been much insisted on 
was, the importance of the slave trade, as 
a nursery for seamen. In full confirma- 
tion of every word which had been as- 
serted on this head, by the advocates of 
abolition, and to the confusion of those 
who had contradicted them, it had ap- 
peared, by the muster-rolls of the slave 
vessels, brought from Liverpool, that 
considerably more than one-fifth part of 
the men employed in them actually died 
in the service, amounting to several hun- 
dreds annually, exclusive of many who 
were discharged and perished in the West 
Indies: and yet the hon. colonel had 
been instructed by his constituents to say, 
that notwithstanding this vast loss, un- 
heard of, almost impossible, in any branch 
of legitimate commerce, it was still a nur- 
sery tor seamen ; for that about 3,000 men 
annually sailing from England, 1,600, or 
one half, were landsmen, and theretore, 
that though 600 or 700 should die, a 
great number of seamen were continually 
turming. Not to dwell on the expensive 
cruelty of forming these seamen, by the 
yey destruction of so many hundreds, 

ce was astonished that these gentlemen 
of Liverpool should have no more respect 


use the expression of Ossian, like * the | for their representative, than to expose 
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histories of the days of other times. 


This | him to the unpleasant circumstance of 


procured for the trade to which they ; having his assertions directly contradicted 


owed their own birth, a species of ac- 
quittal which it could not have obtained, 
had the committee been authorized to 
have removed all objection to the validity 
of their testimony, by the sanction of an 
oath. He apprehended also, that it would 
have had the farther advantage of making 
some persons rather more guarded in the 
testimony they had given. Captain Knox 
might not then, perhaps, have told the 


a 


by the clearest and most undcniable evi- 
dence. Not only did it appear by the 
muster-rolls from Bristol, that the pro- 


portion of landsmen little exceeded one- 


twelfth part, but the proper officers of the 


port of Liverpool itself, had expressly 


! 


committee, that 600 slaves could have . 


comfortable room at night, in his vessel 
of about 140 tons ; when, by a calcula- 
tion given in by another of their own 
witnesses, and strained to the very utmost 
towards the same point, it appeared, that 
such a vessel could afford no more than 
five feet six inches in length, and fifteen 
inches in breadth, to 418 only, or about 
two thirds of his number ! nor, perhaps, 
would he have maintained that, in another 
ship of 120 tons, he had carried 130 tons 
of water only, besides 500 persons, with 
sufficient provisions and stores, &c. for 
them all. The thing was impossible ; the 
most informed knew it was not true, and 
the most ignorant could not swallow it. 
[ VOL. XXIX.] 


| 
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stated the proportion from thence to be, 
not halt, but one-sixteenth part only! In 
the face, however, of the most glaring 
facts, some persons had been sufficiently 
bold, or uninformed, to say that the mor- 
tality in these vessels did not exceed that 
of other trades in the tropical climates. 
Another hon. gentleman (Mr. Grosvenor) 
had remarked that Great Britain had the 
same right, by natural law, to carry on 
this trade, that any other nation possessed ; 
that it was impossible to abolish it; and 
that the committee had better be easy 
and quiet, for that they were happy. 
His first position, he did not mean to 
deny. We undoubtedly possessed a right 
to the trade equal to that of any other 
nation ; but what that right could be, he 
was unable to imagine; nor had he been 
so fortunate as to discover. the law on 
which it was founded in any code or sys- 
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tem of natural, or any other law, with' posed measure, on the ground of its in- 
which he had ever met. As to impossi- | efficacy to the attainment of the end; be- 
bility, none certainly existed, of forbid- cause, that, though we m‘ght instantly 
ding the farther importation of slaves into: abandon the trade, it was impossible for 
our own colonics; and beyond this, the ; us totally tosuppressit. Allowing, then, 
motion did not extend. To the hon. gen- | this impossibility of a total and immediate 
tleman’s last observation, he would reply, ; suppression were there no important ad- 
that it was not on account of any sup. ; vantages to be gained by our dereliction 
posed unhappiness of parliament that it , of the commerce? Whether we consi- 
was call-d on to decide the question. In; dered our own honour, or the probable 
their individual situations, gentlemen un- | eticacy of example, would it be nothing 
doubtcedly were happy ; but did it, there- | publicly to recognize and establish a 
fore, the Jess behove them to consider the | great and just principle of conduct, in an 


happiness of others? And was the state of , 
Africa happy? Was the situation of the 
slaves a happy one? The trade was re- 
lete with fraud, cruelty, and rapine. 
Hien Mr. Long, before quoted, confessed, 
«‘ that, in Africa, it was certainly the} 
custom to go to war, for the purpose of, 
making slaves.” To deny these charges, 
had been truly owned by Mr. Edwards. | 
even in the assembly of Jamaica, to be no | 
better than mockery and insult.” That it | 
was indeed mockery and insult, he would | 
never cease to repeat in the ears of every 
one who should attempt to contradict 
what had been so incuntestibly proved: 
and, for himsclf, he was ready to declare, 
that, as an Englishman, he should never 
be happy, while he considered his country 
as contributing, by persevering in this 


traffic, to perpetuate misery, and to en-: 


courage tle commission of every species 
of crime. 


affuir of such vast moment ? In the ex- 


termination of every evil, and especially 
of those which were fortified by the sanc- 
tion of time and authority, it was neces- 
sary that some one should lead the way. 
Let the British parliament, then, as be- 
came the senate of a virtuous and en- 
lizhtened people, bear its decided testi- 
mony against this flagrant iniquity : let it 
maintain its foremost rank among the na- 
tions, by setting a noble example, and he 
would not attront the House by the sup- 
position, that its conduct would have no 


influence on the other countries of 
Europe. But should all feelings of ho- 


nour, or of gencrous emulation, in such a 
cause, fail to operate, he doubted not that 
France, and Spain, and Holland and Den- 
mark, would soon learn, from our experi- 
ence, that, by proper management, such 
as it was no less the duty than the in- 


From the concession of his | terest of every country to enforce, Ame- 


hon. friend, of the already meliorated | rican colonies could be cultivated with- 


state of the slaves in other colonies, and 
his assertion that an increase was actually 
begun, it had been argued, that immediate 
abolition would be a violent, and, there- 
fore, an imprudent measure; and that it 
might effect public credit. 
nothing could be plainer than that an in- 
crease commenced, was the best possi- 
ble answer to the charge of violence, as it 

recluded all danger of injury to the 
islands, unless from their own subsequent 
misconduct. , 

In what remained for him to observe, 
he should proceed with the less satistiac- 
tion, as a wide difference of opinion might 
lead him to treat very lightly the argu- 
ments of his hon. friend, who had opened 
the debate of that day (Sir W. Young) 
by whom however, he knew he should be 
acquitted of any personal disrespect. 
The hon. baronet, with some other gen- 
tlemen, acknowledging the object aimed 
at, to be in itself highly praiseworthy and 
desirable, had argued against the pro- 


But surely | 


out the necessity of continual supplies, 
equally expensive and disgraceful. Nay, 
he was pertectly convinced, from a long 
and carctul nfestigation, that, in most of 
the islands, it was merely the existence of 
this supply which prevented the actual 
increase trom being, even now, perceived. 
The reasoning of the hon. baronet, on the 
contrary, tended to the perpetuation of 
the abuse ; as universal concurrence in 
any political measure, however wise, was 
not to be expected. Every man knew 
that the custom of selling their prisoners 
of war into slavery, existed aniong even 
the most civilized states of antiquity ; and 
no one was so chimerical as to imagine, 
that it would ever have ceased, had it 
been necessary to have waited for its abo- 


lition till all nations, in general assembly, 


had renounced it by mutual consent. 
But we might do more than merely lay 
down principles, or propose examples: 
we might, in fact, diminish the evil ttself 
immediately, by no inconsiderable part— 
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the whole of our own supply; for he 
could not at all agree with the hon. baro- 
~ net in what seemed to him a commercial 
paradox, that taking out of an open 
trade, by far the largest customer, and 
lessening the consumption of the article, 
would increase both the competition and 
the demand, and, of course, all those 
mischiefs which he allowed to be the uni- 
form consequences. Nor could he ad- 
mit, in exculpation of this trade, that it 
ought not to be made answerable for 
those acts of barbarity with which the 
wars of savages always were, and ever 
had been, stained; or that, by its kind 
interference, many were only doomed to 
perpetual slavery, who would otherwise 
be devoted to destruction. He should 
have considered these cruelties as attord- 
ing another, and a most powerful motive, 
for putting a period to a certain and ac- 
knowledged cause of these wars, rather 
than as a reason for suftering the cause 
to exist, for the sake of an uncertain and 
disputable alleviation of the evils which it 
occasioned. That the civilization of the 
Africans was promoted by their inter- 
course with the Europeans, as at present 
conducted, was an idea utterly void of all 
foundation : as appeared most undeniably 
from the tenour of the evidence. In 
dress, in manners, and in dishonesty, they 
had, indeed assimilated much with those 
who frequented their coasts; but the 
greatest degree of industry, and the 
least corruption of morals, generally pre- 
vailed where they were least acquainted 
with the benefits of this civilizing connec- 
tion—To relieve the continent of Atrica 
from the miseries occasioned by famine, 
was another of the benign reasons for 
continuing to excite wars and to carry oft 
its inhabitants. That famines had some- 
times occurred, he did not doubt; that 
they were either very frequent or very 
destructive, the proof was extremely 
slender indeed; but that they should an- 
nually visit those devoted countries, and 
with such arithmetic exactness as to ren- 
der necessary a remedy so violent in its 
execution, but so uniform in its quantity, 
Was @ Circumstance most extraordinary— 
so wonderful indeed, that, could it once 
be proved, he should consider it as a far 
better argument in favour of the divine 
approbation of the slave trade, than any 
which had ever yet been produced. 

As to the effect of the abolition in the 
West Indies, he was convinced, that so 
far from being ruinous, it would give 
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weight to every humane regulation which 
had been, or should be, made by substi- 
tuting a certain and obvious interest, in 
the place of one depending on chahces 
and calculation. An hon. gentleman had 
declared that, were the planters but con- 
vinced of the possibility of cultivating 
their estates, without farther importations 
of negroes, they would be happy to be 
freed from the expense of purchasing 
those supplies. This conviction, he be- 
lheved, might be attained, if their reason 
alone required it; for, of all the legion 
of authorities which the hon. gentle- 
man had brought to prove the impos- 
sibility for which he contended, there was 
scarccly one, which might not be pressed 
to serve more cffectually against him. 
Almost every planter whom he had named, 
found his negroes increase under the 
good treatment he professed to have 
given them. And, in the islands of Bar- 
badoes and Dominica, if, on the one hand, 
the proper usage of slaves had been proved 
by the respective govcrnors, it was also 
at least equally incontrovertible, from the 
evidence, that importations were not re- 
quisite to keep up their numbers. To 
the same point, and with equal ill success, 
lord Macartney, who had resided three 
years in the West Indies, and whose 
character he highly respected, had been 
quoted ; and what had his lordship said 
on the subject ? When the question was 
first put to him, in the committee, whe- 
ther it would be prudent to abolish the 
slave trade, his lordship had answered, 
that he was an incompetent judge. Yet 
his lordship, it was evident, knew just as 
much of the business as several other go- 
vernors and military persons who had 
been called, who, nevertheless, in support 
of preconceived opinions, had spoken 
very pecan: from very incompetent 
information. Nor had some other gen- 
tlemen been more cautious. Of the 
great island of Jamaica, which contained 
more than one half of the slaves in the 
West Indies, it had been seriously as- 
serted, by several witnesses, that all 
pee means had been there used to 
ecp up the stock by breeding, although 
it was allowed, that the morals of the 
slaves had been totally neglected, and 
that the sugar planters preferred buying 
a larger proportion of males than females ; 
both which circumstances were acknow- 
ledged to be in a high degree unfavourable 
to population. 

The great misfortune was, that preju- 
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dice, not reason, was the cnemy to be 
subdued, and he was sorry to say, that 
the prejudices of the West Indians, on 
these points, were numerous and inve- 
terate. <An historian of their own body, 
speaking of the various difficulties raised 
against any proposed improvements, had 
described them in terms, which he could 
scarcely have used, without incurring their 
resentment; as “ absurd,” “ antiquated,” 
and even “ detestable; and yet, that 
with respect to the negroes, this gentle- 


man himself was under the influence of | 


the blindest prejudice, his own words 
afforded irrefragable proof. He charac- 


terised them generally, as replete with | 
the extreme degree of every evil quality, | 
unallayed with the smallest mixture of any | 
good whatsoever ; and justified the prac- 


tice of confining them in chains on board 


the African ships, on account of their 
“ bloody, cruel, and malicious disposi- ' 
And though, after having given 
an account of some of the Aborigines of, 
‘in a higher degree, the passions of his 


tions.” 


Jamaica, who had “ miserably perished in 


caves, whither they had retired to escape | 
the tyranny of the Spaniards,” he added, | 
in language, worthy of an enlightened and | 
philosophic historian, “leaving a glorious — 
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others had appeared, they had thought it 
absolutely necessary to produce, not with 
the view of fixing an unmerited stigma, 
either on the whole body of West Indians, 
or much less on innocent and valuable in- 
dividuals; but to prove the degraded and 
neglected state in which the slaves had 
been suffered to exist. That they were 
exposed to much misery in consequence 
of their situation, was not only true in 
fact; it might have been previously as- 
serted, without fear of contradiction, 
from a knowledge of their circumstances, 
and of the pernicious effects of arbitrary 
power in the hearts, even of the best of 
men. Far worse consequences might 
reasonably be expected, from a union of 
the three characters of party, judge, and 
executioner, too often in men unprinci- 
pled, uneducated, and prompted by in- 
terest also, to acts of severity. The slave 
too, Was more unfortunately situated even 
than the brute; as being capable, from 
the supcriority of his nature, of exciting, 


tyrant, he was liable to experience more 
violent effects of his resentment. And 
such effects were some times produced, 
and openly exhibited, as would, in this 


monument of their having disdained to | 
survive the loss of their liberty and their andabhorrence. General Tottenham had 
country,” he was yet incapable of per- | given in evidence, that, in 1780, in the 
ceiving, that this natural love of liberty , public streets of Bridge Town, the capital 
might operate as strongly and as laudably ; of Barbadoes, he met one of the most de- 
in the African negroe, as in the Indian of , plorable objects which the human eye, 
Jamaica.— These prejudices were yet far- | perhaps, ever beheld. ‘A youth about 
ther strengthened by resentment against | ni fe “entirely 


country, excite a tumult of detestation 


‘ nineteen,” to use his own wor 
those persons who had brought forward | naked, with an iron collar about his neck, 
to the public eye, circumstances, by | having five long projecting spikes; his 
which the state of legislation and of so- | body, both before and behind, was 
cicty in the West Indices was undoubtedly | covered with wounds; his belly and 
deeply disgraced ; and who had, to use| thighs were almost cut to pieces, with 
their expressions, impertinently interfer- | running ulcers all over them, and a fine 
ed in the management of their .con-! ger might have been laid into some of 
cerns. He was not at all surprised that ; the wheals. He could not sit down be- 
men of reputation, of honour, and of hu- | cause his hinder part was mortified, and 
manity, should fect quick resentments at ; it was impossible for him to lie down on 
finding themselves involved, to a certain: account of the prongs of his collar.” 
degree, in the disgrace of crimes, of ; He came to the general, and supplicated 
which they knew themselves incapable ; : for relief, which, of course, was granted. 
and the commission of which, many, for The general asked him who had inflicted 
want either of information or attention, , on him so dreadful a punishment ? it was 


were disposed to disbelieve or even to 
deny. In exculpation of his friends and 
himself, he must tell such gentlemen, 
that the relations which had been given 
were no less disgraceful than true: and 
that, on this head, they had proceeded, 
not wantonly, but rendlenly. in the busi- 
ness; that the facts which, out of many 


plainly not the judicial authority who had 
inflicted it. Could any court have given 


such a sentence, they would have been 


hunted like wild beasts from the tace of 
the carth. The youth told the general, 
it was his master who had inflicted the 
wounds ; and because he cculd not work, 
his master, in the same spirit of perversion 
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which extorts from scripture a justifica- 
tion of the slave trade, had fulfilled the 
Christian and Apostolic maxim, by giving 
him nothing to eat. If he wished to 
‘s harrow up their feelings,” he could 
mention many acts. But the one he had 
just related, was mentioned by a general 
officer in his majesty’s service. The only 
use he meant to make of it was, to show 
the unprotected state of the slaves, and to 
prove that there must be something fun- 
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that his audience would probably think, 
after hearing the account which he had 
then read, that no punishment could be 
too severe, no torments too great for such 
horrible excesses. Nevertheless, he was 
of a different opinion; he thought that 
simple death, unaccompanied with an 

circumstances of cruelty, should be the 
utmost exertion of human authority over 
our unhappy fellow creatures.” Torments, 
however, in these cases, always were in- 


damentally wrong in the laws and state of | flicted, of the most horrible nature; the 


a society, where such a circumstance 
could publicly exist at all, much less un- 
punished, and almost unregarded. If, in 
the streets of London, but a dog were to 
be seen lacerated like this poor, mise- 
rable man, how would the cruelty of the 
wretch be execrated who should have so 
abused even a brute ! 
To give gentlemen, in one view, the 
strongest proof he was able, of the low 
estimation in which negroes were consider- 
ed, from the strength of old customs and 
decply rooted prejudices, and of their de- 
based and unprotected state, he would 
relate two circumstances, in contrast, with 
a few observations. Mr. Edwards, in his 
speech before the Jamaica assembly, hav- 
ing occasion to mention a “ rebellion,” as 
it is called, of the negroes, very patheti- 
cally told the following story: ‘ The re- 
bels surrounded the dwelling house, and 
seized their unhappy mistress. She was 
young, beautiful, meek, modest and un- 
offending, and was in bed with a lovely in- 
fant, when the bloody savages demanded 
her person. Resistance and prayers were 
equally truitless. “he female slaves who at- 
tended her, dared not to express their pity, 
if pity they felt ; but, having thrown aloose 
robe over her, deliveredthe miserable vic- 
tim into their hands, and she heard the 
savages calinly deliberate on the means of 
putting her to death in torment. It hap- 
pened, however, that her person and ap- 
noe a excited the appetite of the ring- 
eader, who declared he would preserve 
her to be his mistress. The others reluc- 
tantly consented, and the next object of 
their cruelty wasthe child, which they de- 
voted to instant destruction. Nature now 
resumed her seat in the bosom of the un- 
fortunate mother. She screamed aloud, 
and clasping the knees of him who had 
spared her lite, implored him to save her 
infant. She implored in vain. Holding 
un the poor babe by the feet in the mo- 
ther’s sight, they cleft it in twain with a 
hatchet.”’ Mr. Edwards proceeded to say 
: t 


punishment was gibbeting alive, exposing 
them to perish by the gradual ettects of 
hunger, thirst, and a parching sun; in 
which situation they had been known to 
suffer the most excruciating agonies for 
nine days with a fortitude scarcely credi- 
ble, never uttering a single groan. And 
yet, without any attempt to lessen the 
mingled sentiment of horror and compas- 
sion, which every one must feel, or to 
justify the barbarity of their conduct, it 
ought to be remembered that these ex- 
cesses were committed by ignorant sava- 
| ges, who had been dragged from all they 
held most dear, whose patience had been 
exhausted by a cruel and loathsome cons 
finement during their transportation, and 
their resentinent wound up to the highest 
pitch of fury, by the driver's lash, the ut- 
inost severity of which, their reluctance to 
labour without pay, had doubtless excite 
ed.—The other story, which he should 
| place in contrast with the affecting harra- 
| tive he had just related, was the plain un« 
oumainentcd tale of a common seaman, 
| who was an eye-witness to the fact, on 
board a slave ship; and he then read as 
‘follows, in the words of the evidence: “ A 
child of about ten months oldtook sulk, and 
| would not eat. ‘The captain took up the 
child, and flogged him with a cat;*D—n 
| you,’ said he, ¢ I'll make you eat or Ill 
kill you.’ from this, and other ill treat- 
ment, the child’s legs swelled, and the 
captain ordered some water to be made 
hot for abating the swelling.” But even 
his tender mercies were cruel; for “ the 
cook puttinghis hand into the water, said 
it was too hot. ‘D—n him,’ said the 
captain, ¢ put his fect in.” The child was 
put into the water, and the nails and skin 
came all of his feet. Oiled cloths were 
then put round them. The child was then 
tied toa heavy log, and two or three days 
afterwards the captain caught it up again 
and said, ‘1 will make you eat, or I will 
‘be the death of you.’ He immediately 
flogged the child again ; and, in a quarter 
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of an hour it died.’ One would imagine, 
that the most savage cruelty would here 
have been satiated; but, extraordinary as 
it might appear, of this detestable trans- 
action the most detestable part yet re- 
mained. After the infant was dead, he 
wou'd notsufter any of the people on deck 
to throw the body overboard, but called 
the wretched mother, to perform this last 
sad office to her niurdered child. Unwil- 
ling, as it might naturally be supposed 
she was, to comply, “ he beat her, till he 
made her take up the child and carry it 
to the side of the vessel, and then she 
dropped it into the sca turning her head 
the other way, that she might not see it!” 
Mr. Smith asked the committee if ever 
they had heard of such a deed, on which 
some of the inconsiderate few laughed, 
and on hearing it, he declared, with great 
indignation, that he should not have 
thought it possible for any one man in 
that committee to have betrayed such a 
total want of feeling, and that he was al- 
most ashamed of being a member of the 
assembly, in which so disgraceful acircum- 
stance had happened. But it would natu- 
rally be asked, “ Was not this captain 
also gibbeted 7”? Alas! although the exe- 
crable barbarity of the European exceeded 
that of the Africans, almost as much as 
his opportunities of instruction had been 
greater than theirs, no notice whatsoever 
was taken of this horrible action; and ten 
thousand similar cruelties had been com- 
mitted in this abominable trade, with 
equal impunity. Here, indeed, was the 
point to be most censured and lamented ; 
tor if the perpetrators had been brought 
to justice, he should not have thought the 
facts themselves more deserving of being 
forced on the unwilling attention of the 
House, than the cruelty of a Brownrigg, 
who had been execrated and punished ; 
or than that of the man who murdered his 
wife the last week, who, he hoped, would 
also suffer the punishment due to his crime 
What he particularly complained of was, 
that those who had been guilty of such 
enormities, had escaped with impunity. 
On these grounds, among others, he should 
give his decided vote for immediate abo- 
lition. 

Mr Cawthorne said, that the story of 
the child, from its enormity, was impossi- 
ble, and many other parts of the evidence 
might be refuted on the same ground. 
Of this there were many instances; one 
man said that the captains of French slave 
ships, when they had not a sufficient 
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quantity of water for the number on board, 
preferred giving them arsenick to throw- 
ing them into the sea; another believed 
that the religion of Angola was the Roman 
Catholic. Did evidence so absurd deserve 
the least attention? In deciding on a 
question, which involved the abolition of 
the slave trade, they woulddo well torecol- 
lect what was required by justice to the 
islands, by humanity tothemiselves, and by 
gencral policy. He intimated that if the 
motion were lost, as he trusted it would 
be, he would make one of a different ten- 
dency. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that he had last 
nicht heard the eloquent speech of the 
Hon. mover of the question, with much 
sympathy and conviction; nor had his 
sentiments been at all shaken by any thing 
which he had since heard on the other 
side. It was a mistake to suppose that 
the slave trade, if abandoned by us, would 
fall into the hands of France. It oughtto 
be recollected, with what approbation the 
motion for abolishing the trade, made b 
the late M. Mirabeau, had been ssa | 
It was not to be doubted, that, if the 
parliament of this country should begin, 
so wise and enlightened a body as the na- 
tional assembly would quickly follow their 
example. ‘The cause of justice and hu- 
manity, in both these nations, now ce- 
mented by freedom, could not long mis- 
carry. But even though the trade should 
net be relinquished by others, if justice 
required its abolition we ought not to he- 
sitate. Some gentlemen had said, that the 
trade was conducted on principles of hu- 
manity. Truly it was a new species of 
humanity! We rescued them, from what 
we were pleased to term their wretched 
situation at home, and then we took cre- 
dit for our humanity, because after killing 
one halt of them in the seasoning, we 
substitute, as we contend, a better treat- 
ment in the colonies than that to which 
they were liable at home! It had been 
stated, that the principle of war, among 
Savages, Was a general massacre. ‘This 
however, was not the fact, as would ap- 
pear from the accounts of travellers. On 
the contrary, they frequently adopted the 
captives into their own families, and, so 
far from massacring the women and 
children, afforded them the protection 
which the weakness of sex or age demand- 
ed. ‘There could be no doubt that the 
practice of kidnapping prevailed ; and, as 
to the convictions tor adultery and witch- 


craft, which were part of the alleged 
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cause of slavery, every man being allowed 
six wives, there could be no great in- 
ducement to the crime of adultery. As to 
witchcraft, this had been made a crime in 
the reign of James the Ist, in this coun- 
try, for the purpose of informations; and 
how much more likely was this to be the 
case in Africa, under the encouragement 
to such convictions afforded by the slave 
trade ? If the slave trade was sanctioned, 
as had been said, by twenty-six acts of 
parliament, he did not doubt but that 
fifty-six acts might be found, by which 
parliament had given its sanction to 
witchcraft. It had been said, that the 
pulpit had been used as an instrument of 
attack on the slave trade. He was happy 
to learn that it had been so well employ- 
ed; but he rather doubted this fact, as he 
believed that some of the clergy had ob- 
tained preferment, for inculcating the 
doctrine, that the negroes were predesti- 
nated to slavery. Yet he could not doubt 
when the bill went to the Lords, that the 
bishops would rise up, with that virtuous 
indignation which became them, to abo- 
lish a traffic so contrary to all the princi- 
ples of humanity, justice and religion. He 
entreated every gentleman to recollect, 
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side; for the true interest of every nation 
consisted in adhering to justice: and 
though other countries should retain the 
trade ; yet, founded as it was in false po- 
licy and complete injustice there could 
be no cause to regret our abandoning it. 

Colonel Phipps said, it had been as- 
serted that this was a question in which 
the rights of humanity and the laws of na- 
ture were concerned. He could not agree 
to consider it in that light; nor did he 
think that those who had formed their 
opinions on the same ground with himself 
were at all deserving of the harsh expres- 
sions used the preceding evening. Sure 
he was, that he was not less sensible to 
the sufferings of mankind, than any other 
gentleman. The colonel then described 
the nature of the governments of Africa, 
whence the negrves, who were the objects 
of the slave trade, were originally pro- 
cured. The African governments, he 
said, were neither limited monarchies, 
aristocracies, nor democracies. They were 
founded in absolute despotism, and every 
subject was anactualslave. The great men 
of the country were slaves to the gover- 
nor, their dependants were slaves to those 
great men, and so on, downwards. All 


that, on his vote that night depended the | their customs, in like manner, were dif- 
happiness of millions, and that it was | ferent from those of other countries. The 
now in his power to promote a measure of | prisoners of war were subject to slavery, 
which the benefits would be felt over one i and such being the case, he saw no more 


whole 

seeds of civilization might, by the propos- 

ed bill, be sown all over Africa; and the 

first principles of humanity be established 

in regions where they had hitherto not 
revailed. 

Lord Carysfort said, that if he had en- 
tertained any doubts on the present ques- 
tion, they would have been removed en- 
tirely by the very able arguments used at 
the introduction of it ; though, if possible 
he was convinced still more by the man- 
ner in which it had been opposed ; no one 
argument, of solid weight having, in his 
opinion, been adduced against it. 


| 


uarter of the globe; that the | cruelty in disposing of them to our mer- 


chants, than to those of any other nation 


_ The life of any subject of another prince 


1 
' 


He | 


spoke of the inadequacy of the colonial 


laws for the protection of the slaves, and 
the severity of their punishment. They 
were ordered to receive thirty nine lashes, 
from a cart whip, forthe ordinary ofiences; 
but, how dreadfully severe and dispro- 
portionate was this punishment. They 
were deprived of the right of self-defence 
against any white man; and the whole 
system, in the West Indies, was totally 
repugnant to the principles of our consti- 
tution. The measure had policy on its 


was forfeitable, if he were taken captive 
in war. Criminals also, in cases of adul- 
tery and witchcraft, were subject to sla- 
very in Africa. It had been said, ‘that 
there were no laws in the West Indies for 
the protection of the slaves. He begged 
leave to deny the fact. There were seve- 
ral laws in existence, though he was ready 
to adinit that farther regulations were ne- 
cessary. He had passed ten months in 
Jamaica, where, he declared, he never had 
seen any such acts of cruelty as were now 
talked of. Such severities as he had seen 
had not been exercised by planters, or 


' masters, or overseers, or any other whites; 


= 


but by blacks. The dreadful stories re- 
cited to the committee, ought no more to 
fix a general stigma on the planters, than 
the story of Mrs. Brownrigg ought to 
stamp this metropolis with the general 
brand of murder. There had been a ha- 
berdasher’s wite (Mrs. Nairne) who locked 
up her apprentice girl, and starved her to 
death; but did any body ever think of 
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abolishing haberdashery on this account?! they conceived to exsit; nay, almost 


He was persuaded that the negroes in the 
West Indies were, in general, cheartul and 
happy. They were fond of ornaments: 
and he appealed to the observation of 
every gentleman, whether it was the cha- 
racteristic of miserable persons to show a 
fondness for finery ? On the contrary, did 
it not imply a chearful, contented mind, 
when people were desirous of decorating 
the body? If, as he trusted would be the 
case, the hon. gentleman should lose his 
motion, his humanity need not be at a 
stand; for it would induce him to employ 
himself in devising the means of provid- 
ing for the accommodation of the ne- 
groes, by some provident regulations. 

Mr. Pitt said, that from the first hour of 
his having had the honour to sit in parlia- 
ment, downto the present, of all the ques- 
tions,whether political or personal, in which 
it had been his fortune to takea share, there 
never had been one in which his heart 
was so deeply interested as the present ; 
both on account of the serious principles 
which it involved, and the important con- 
Sequences connected with it. He observed 
that however forcibly he might appeal to 
the natural and unerring feelings of every 
man upon this subject, and however 
strong an argument he might therefore 
draw even from this consideration, yet 
this was not the ground on which he was 
about to rest the determination of the 
present question. The present was not a 
mere question of feeling: it was not for 
the sake of exercising humanity, as had 
been often falsely imagined, that the abo. 
lition of the trade in slaves was pressed 
upon the committee; but it was 
quite another principle, which ought, in 
his own opinion, to determine their minds 
The main argument insisted on was, that 
the slave trade was founded in injustice ; 
“© and it is, therefore,” said Mr. Pitt, 
“ such a trade, as it is impossible for me 
tosupport, unless gentlemen will, in the 
first piace, prove to me, that there are no 
laws of morality binding upon nations, and 
that it is no duty of a legislature to res- 
train its subjects from invading the hap- 

iness of other countries, and from vio- 
ting the fundamental principles of jus- 
tice.’ 

Many gentlemen, however, who oppos- 
ed the motion, had brought forward the 
pe of impracticability. Several of them 

ad even expressed a desire to see the 
slave trade abolished, if it were not for 
some necessity for continuing it, which 
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every one he believed, appeared to wish, 
that the farther importation of slaves 
might cease, provided it could be made 
out that the population of the West Indies 
could be, by any means, maintained with- 
out it. 

He proposed, therefore, to apply him- 
self particularly to this subject ; for as this 
appeared to operate, in the mind of so 
many gentlemen, as the chief objection 
he trusted, that, by showing this argument 
to be groundless, he should be able to 
clear away every obstacle; so that, hav- 
ing no ground, either of justice or neces- 
sity, to stand upon, there could be no 
pretence left to the committee, for resist- 
ing the present motion.—He might rea- 
sonably hope, however, that gentlemen 
even upon their own grounds, would not 
reckon any disadvantage to the planta- 
tions, which was merely small and tem- 
porary, to be a sufficient reason to war- 
rant the continuance of the slave trade. 
It was surely not any slight degree of ex- 
pediency, any small balance of profit, nor 
en light shades of probability on the one 
side, rather than the other, which would 
determine any gentleman inthe present 
question. The committee he wus sure, 
would not decide the question on such 
grounds. The slave trade was an evil of 
such a magnitude, that there must be a 
common wish in them at once to put an 
end to it, if there were no very great and 
serious obstacle. Nothing shert ot the 
utmost danger, nay, of ruin to the West 
Indian islands, ought we to hear urged as 
a plea for continuing such a trade as this- 
It was a trade by which unoffending na- 
tions were deprived of the blessings of ci- 
vilization, and had their peace and happi- 
ness invaded. It ought, therefore, to be 
no common expediency; it ought either 
to be some positive necessity, or, at least, 
something very like necessity, which it 
became those gentlemen to plead, who 
took upon them to defend the continuance 
of this traffic. 

He knew that the West Indian gentle- 
men had used very strong language on 
this part of the subject, and had expres- 
sed an alarm for the islands that was very 
serious indeed. It would be proper how- 


‘ever, for the committee to consider this 


for themselves; for he could not help 
thinking, there was an over great degree 
of sensibility among those gentlemen, on 
this particular point, and that their alarm 
was excited in a degree which the occa- 
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sion by no means justified. 
deavoured carefully and impartially to 
examine into this himself and he would 
now proceed tolay those reasons before the 
committee, which induced him firmly to be- 
lieve, that no permanent mischief would fol- 
low from the abolition, that not even any 
such temporary hurt or inconvenience as 
could be stated tobe areason for preventing 
the House from agreeing to the question be- 
fore them ; but, on the contrary, that the 
abolition itself would lay the foundation 
for the more solid improvement of all the 
various interests of those colonies. In 
proceeding upon this subject, he should 
apply his observations chiefly to Jamaica, 
which contained more than half the slaves 
in the whole West Indies, and if he should 
succeed in proving that no material de- 
triment could arise to the population of 
that island, this would afford so strong a 
pew tion with respect to the other is- 
ands, that the House could not any lon- 
ger hesitate whether they should orshould 
not put a stop to this most horrid trade. 
In the twenty years, ending in 1788, the 
annual loss of slaves in Jamaica, that is, 
the excess of deaths above the births, ap- 
peared to be one in one hundred; in a 
preceding period the loss was greater, 
and in a period before that greater still, 
there having been a continual gradation 
in the decrease through the whole time, 
as appeared from an accurate examination 
of the Vela eee years in each period. It 
might fairly be concluded therefore, that, 
the average loss of the last period being 
one per cent., the loss in the former part 
of it would be somewhat more, and in the 
latter part somewhat less than one per 
cent.; insomuch that it might be fairly 
questioned whether, by this time, the 
births and deaths in Jamaica might not be 
stated as very nearly equal. It was to be 
added, that a peculiar calamity, which 
swept away 15,000 persons, had occa- 
sioned a part of the mortality in the last- 
mentioned period. The check to the pro- 
vision trade, occasioned by the indepen- 
dence of America, had also been urged, 
by the West-India gentlemen, as a cause 
of more than common depopulation in 
the same time; whether this had really 
operated to so great an extent as had been 
stated he ould not say, but he was clear 
that this also was an evil which might not 
be expected to return, as a very consider- 
able culture of provisions in the islands had 
now happily taken place. It was plain, then, 
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even on these grounds only, nay even, if 
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the apparent loss had been, as some state- 
ments made it, more than one per cent., 
that the probable loss now to be expected 
must be very inconsiderable indeed.— 
There was, however, one circumstance ta 
be added, which the West India gentle- 
men, in stating this matter, had entirely 
overlooked, and which was so material as 
clearly to reduce the probable diminution 
in the population of Jamaica down to no- — 
thing, supposing even that all the obser- 

vations he had just been making were en- 
tirely to fail him. The circumstance he 
meant was this; in all the calculations he 
had referred to of the comparative num- 
ber of births and deaths, all the negroes 
in the island were included ; those newly- 
imported negroes, who died in conse- 
quence of the seasoning, made a part, and 
swelled, therefore, very materially the 
number of the deaths; but as these ex- 
traordinary deaths would cease as soon as 
the importation ceased, there ought to be 
a deduction of them made from his pre- 
sent calculation. Now, this number would 
make up of itself nearly the whole of that 
one per cent. which had been stated, lay- | 
ing aside all the other considerations. He 
particularly pressed gentlemen’s attention 
to this circumstance ; for it was undoubt- 
edly the fact, that the complaint of being 
likely to want hands in Jamaica arose from 
the mistake of including the present un- 
natural deaths caused by the seasoning 
among the natural and perpetual causes of 
mortality. These deaths, being errone- 
ously rales into the planters calculations, 
gave occasion to the idea that the number 
could not be kept up. These deaths, 
which were caused mercly by the slave 
trade, furnished the very ground, there- 
fore, on which the continuance of the 
slave trade was thought necessary, and 
became the very reason for bringing over 
more of those wretched negroes, and for 
thus adding to this very source of morta- 
lity. The evidence before the House as 
to this point was periectly clear; for it 
would|be found in that dreadful catalogue 
of deaths, in consequence of the season- 
ing, and the middle passage, which the 
House had been condemned to look into, 
that one half die. An annual mortality of 
2,000 in Jamaica might be charged there- 
fore, to the importation, which, compared 
with the whole numbers on the island, 
hardly fell short of the whole one per cent 
decrease.— Joining this with all the other 
considerations, Mr. Pitt then asked, can 
the decrease of slaves in Jamaica be such 
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—can the colonies be so destitute of 
means, so incapable of those improve- 
ments which a more prudent management 
and a spirit of benevolence must naturally 
furnish—can they, at a time when they 
tell you of new regulations to benefit the 
slaves, which, they say, are establishing 
every day—can they, under all these cir- 
cumstances, be permitted to plead that 
total impossibility of keeping up their 
number, which they have rested on, as 
being indeed the only possible pretext for 
allowing fresh importations from Africa ? 
He appealed, therefore, to the sober judg- 
ment of every gentleman whether an in- 
terest on the part of Jamaica, such as he 
had described, could form an objection or 
justify a hesitation, in agreeing to the 
present motion. 

It might be observed, also, that, when 
the importation should stop, that dispro- 
portion between the sexes, which was one 
of the obstacles to population, would gra- 
dually diminish, and indeed our whole co- 
lonies in the West Indies would revert to 
that natural order and course of things by 
which population and civilization are pro- 
moted. Through the want of this natural 
ordcr,a thousand grievances were created 
which it was impossible to define, and 
which it was in vain to think that, under 
such circumstances, we could cure. He 
was convinced that the abolition itself 
would work this effect. The West Indtans 
would then fecl a near and urgent interest 
to enter into a thousand little deteils which 
it was impossible for him to describe, but 
which have the greatest influence on po- 
aa A foundation would thus be 
aid forthe general welfare of the islands, 
a new system would rise up the reverse of 
the old, and eventually both their gene- 
ral wealth and general happiness wauld 
increase. This, however, it should be re- 
membered, was proving far more than he 
was bound to, with a view to the present 
question, for gentlemen must feel, that if 
even he could prove the abolition not rut- 
nous, it would beenough. He could give 
up, therefore, three arguments out of four 
through the whole that he had said, and 
yet have enough left to establish his posi- 
tion. As to the Creoles, it was a plain 
point that they would increase ; they dif- 
fered in this entirely from the imported 
slaves, who were both a burthen and a 
curse to themselves and others. The 
measure now proposed would operate like 
a charm, and besides stopsing all the mi- 
series we give occasion to in Africa and 
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the middle passage, would produce even 
more benefits in the West Indies than le- 
gal regulations could do. 

One thing he must touch upon, which 
wasrather adelicate point—the question of 
emancipating the slaves in the West Indies. 
A rash emancipation he was clear would 
be wrong and mischievous; in that un- 
happy situation to which our baneful con- 
duct had brought both ourselves and them, 
it would be no justice on cither side to 
give them liberty. They were as yet in- 
capable of it, but gradually their situation 
might bemended. They might be reliev- 
ed from every thing harsh and_ severe, 
raised from thcir present degradation, and 
put under the powerful protection of law! 
till then to talk of emancipation was insa- 
nity. But it was the system of fresh im- 
portations that interfered with these prin- 
ciples of improvement, and it was the 
abolition of the slave trade which would 
furnish the means of eftectually regulating 
the situation of the slaves in the islands. 
This was not a warm idea taken up with- 
out due reasoning and _ reflection, but 
had its foundation in human nature. 
Wherever there was the incentive of ho- 
nour, credit, and fair profit, there industry 
would be; and when these Jabourers 
should have the natural springs of human 
action afforded them, they would then rise 
to the natural level of human industry ; 
but when degraded into mere machines, 
they would not even afford you all the 
benefit of machines, but become more un- 
profitable, and every way more disadvan- 
tagcous, than any other instrument of la- 
bour whatsoever. 

Mr. Pitt then proceeded to some short 
observations on each of the other islands, 
as there were some circumstances of dif- 
ference between them. In Barbadoes 
there had been no decrease to alarm us! 
on the contrary, the slaves in that island 
seemed rather to increase. In St. Kitt’s, 
the decrease for 14 years had been but 
3-4ths per cent. and here many of the 
same observations would apply, as he had 
been using in the case of Jamaica. In 
Antigua, a considerable number had died 
by a particular calamity ; but for this, the 
decrease would have been really trifling. 
In Nevis and Montserrat there was this 
strong and most favourable circumstance, 
that there was little or no disproportion 
of sexes, and it might well be hoped the 
numbers would be kept up. In Dominica, 
some controversy had arisen about the cal- 
culation: but he had to observe, that go- 
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we were the causes of those dreadful 
enormities on that unhappy contincnt. 
It was plain, if we considered the num- 
ber annually carried off, that no regular 
or ordinary means could furnish so mauy 
captives.—It was said by an hon. baronet, 
that if we did not take them, they would 
be destroyed ; but this he did not believe, 
because he did not find, from all his read- 
ing, that the destruction of their captives 
was the common practice of all uncivilized 
nations. We assumed, therefore, what 
was false; the very sclling them implie 
this;.for if they would sell their captives 
for profit, why should they not employ 
of the negro population in our West- them in any labout that would yield @ 
India islands, was there then any serious profit, for the same reason ? Nay, many 
round of alarm from the measure of ' of them, while there was nO demand from 
abolishing the slave trade—ot abolishing the slave merchants, were often actually 
iately 2? and was _ 60 employcd. The wealth of the richer 
there any of that impracticability to be people in Atrica was reckoned to consist 
pleaded, on which alone so many gentle- | in ae and how could we suppose they 
men had rested all their objections would be so absurd, then, a8 CO estroy 
Must we not blush at pretending that it | them ? Besides, the trade had been sus 
would distress OUr consciences to abolish pended during the war, and it was never 


this most horrid trade, oD account of the ' said or thought, that any such conse- 


alarming consequences to the population | quence had then followed. But even i 


of the islands ? ‘instead of the present pitiless transporta- 
- Intolerable were the mischiefs of this tions, some few lives should be actually 
trade, both in its origin, and through destroyed ; if at the first they, with the 
every stage of its progress. An hon. gwit on their heads, should put some few 
gentleman had been describing Africa as_ prisoners to death, it was clear, that we 
2 continent half cultivated. In such a ought not to make this any reason for 
country, In order to promote this trade, persisting ‘nthe trade. The duration 
‘ou must apply yourselves FO the avarice of this evil that was dreaded would be 
‘and to the worst passions of the princes. short; by degrees the interest of huma- 
To say that slaves can be furnished us by | nity would work its own way, if our per 
fair and commercial means was absurd « verted system did not obstruct its course. 
and ridiculous. The trade sometimes Tt had been argued, by the hon. baro- 
ceased, as during the last war; sometimes nets that the selling men for witchcraft 
the demand increased, sometimes it was was no consequence of the slave trade, 
declining, according to our circumstances. for that witchcraft commonly implie 
But how was it possible that, to a demand , poison, and was & real punishable crime. 
so extremely fuctuating, the supply of | But it was to be recollected, that in the 
elaves should always exactly accommodate | ¢1se of witchcraft or poison, it was not 
itself ? Alus! alas! Coe Mr. Pitt) we the individual only, but man, woman, an 
make human beings the subjects of com- child, every connexion and relation of the 
merce ; We learn to talk of thei as euch; | guilty person that were sold for slaves, 
et we will not allow to them the come | which princi le of injustice and cruelty 
mon principle of commerce, that, the | was snow most undoubtedly by the 
supply must accommodate ‘tself to the | slave trade. ‘The truth was, that we 
consumption. It was from wars, then, | stopt the natural progress of civilization ! 
that the slaves were chietly furnished. 
They were obtained In proportion as they improvement 5 we kept down that contl- 
were wanted. If a demand for slaves | nent in astate of darkness, bondage, igno- 
arose, a supply was forced in one way OF | rance, and blood. Was not this an awful 
other, and it was in vain, overpowered as | consideration for this country ? Look on 
we now were with positive evidence, a8 the map of Atrica; how little useful inter- 
well as the reasonableness of the suppo- | course had been established in that vast 
sition, to deny, that, by the slave trade, continent! While other countries WCFE 


yernor Orde mentions that there is an in- 
crease of births above the deaths. From 
Grenada and St. Vincent's, no good ac- 
counts had been transmitted, in answer to 
the queries sent them; but they were 
probably not in circumstances less fa- 
yourable than the other islands, though 
erbaps it might be found, that persons 
who had proceeded on recent grants 
might be entitled to our consideration 3 
but whether their case was separated 
from the others or not, it never could be 
argued that they ought to stand in the 
way of the great object before the House. 
—Una full review of the probable state 


we cut off Africa from the opportunity of 
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assisting and enlightening each other, 
that alone had none of these benefits? 
We had obtained as yet only just so much 
knowledge of its productions, as to show 
that there is a capacity for trade, which 
we check. Indeed, if the mischiefs in 
Africa were out of the question, the cir- 
cumstances of the middle passage alone 
would, in his mind, be reason enough for 
the abolition. Such a scene as that of 
the slave ships, passing over with their 
wretched cargoes to the West Indies, if 
it could be spread betore the eyes of 
the House, would be sufficient of itself 
to make them vote at once for this ques- 
tion. And when it can be added also, 
that the interest even of the West Indies 
themselves rests on the abolition of this 
trade, he could not conceive an act of 
more indispensable duty than that which 
Was now proposed to the House. If 
even the consequences had appeared to 
him widely difterent from what they did 
appear, still he should insist that the 
House ought to give the same vote. 
What an aggravation, then, of guilt would 
it be, if the policy, instead of being against 
the measure, was also for it! - When it 
was evident, that this execrable traffic was 
as opposite to expediency, as it was to 
the dictates of mercy, of religion, of 
equity, and of every good principle that 
should actuate the breast, how can we 
hesitate a moment to abolish this com- 
merce in human flesh, which had too long 
disgraced our country, and which our 
example would no doubt contribute to 
abolish in every corner of the globe? 

Sir A. Edmonstone wished to know 
what was meant to be done by the hon. 
mover, if the present question was carried. 

Alderman Watson said, that if humanity 
were concerned in the question, he should 
be as ready to support the motion as any 
man. The fact, was, however, that the 
natives of Africa were taken from a worse 
state of slavery in thcir dwn country, to 
one more mild. The abolition of tlie 
trade, he contended, would ruin the West 
Indies, destroy our Newfoundland fishery, 
which the slaves in the West Indies sup- 
ported, by consuming that part of the 
fish which was fit for no other consump- 
tion, and consequently, by cutting off the 
great source of seamen, annihilate our 
marine. He recommended it to the com- 
mittee to soften the rigours of slavery, by 
wholesome regulations ; but not to adopt 
so rash a conduct as to vote the imme- 
diate abolition of the trade, ; 
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Mr. For rose. He observed, that some 
expressions which he had used on the 
preceding day, had been complained of 
as too harsh and severe. He had now 
had four-and-twenty hours to reflect on his 
words; he had aoa them over and over 
again in his mind, but he could not pre- 
vail on himself to retract them; because 
the more he considered the subject in 
discussion, the more did he believe that 
if, after reading all the evidence on the’ 
table, and attending to the debate, any 
gentleman could continue to oppose the 
abolition of the slave trade, and could 
thus avow himself, after a full knowledge 
of the subject, an abettor of this shametul 
traffic in human flesh, it could only be 
from some hardness of heart, or some 
difficulty of understanding which he really 
knew not how to account for.—Several 
gentlemen had considered this question, 
as a question of political freedom ; whereas 
it was no such thing. No man would 
suspect him of being an enemy to politi- 
cal freedom ; his sentiments were too well 
known to leave him subject to such a 
suspicion. But this was a question not 
of political but of personal freedom. Po- 
litical freedom was undoubtedly as great 
a blessing as any people under heaven 
considered. collectively as a people— 
could pant after, or seek to possess; but 
political freedom, when it came to be 
compared with personal freedom, sank to 
nothing, and became no blessing at all in 
comparison. To confound these two, 
served, therefore, only to render all argu- 
ment on either perplexing and unintelli- 
gible. It was personal freedom that was 
now the point in question. Personal 
freedom must be the first object of ever 
human being ; and it was a right, of whi 
he who deprives a fellow-creature is abso- 
lutely criminal in so depriving him, and 
which he who withholds, when it 1s in his 
power to restore, is no less criminal in 
withholding. Mr. Fox thercfore declared 
that, though he professed great regard 
for an honourable friend who had com- 
plained of his words, and for a noble lord 
who sat near him (lord John Russell), 
yet unless they endeavoured, zealously 
and sincerely, to put an end to so horrid 
a violation of personal freedom, as the 
African slave-trade most undoubtedly was, 
however, it might hurt those for whom he 
felt an affection and respect, yet he could 
not so far compliment them as to neglect 
speaking in the manner which his dut 
required, upon a subject so seriaus. 
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- The House being now apprized of the 
nature of this trade—having received 
evidence—having had the facts undeniably 
established—knowing, in short, what the 
slave trade was, he declared, that if the 
did not, by the vote of that night, mar 
to all mankind their abhorrence of a prac- 
tice 80 enormous, s0 savage, so repugnant 
to all laws, human and divine, it would be 
more scandalous, and more defaming in 
the eyes of the country and of the world, 
than any vote which any House of Com- 
mons had ever given. He desired them 
seriously to reflect, before they gave their 
votes, what they were about to do that 
evening. If they voted that the slave 
trade should not be abolished, they 
would, by their vote that night, give a 
parliamentary sanction to rapine, rob- 
bery, and murder; for a system of 
rapine, robbery, and murder, the slave 
trade had now most clearly been proved 
tobe. Every gentleman a had perused 
the examination of the witnesses upon the 
table, must acknowledge that he had not 
used one word too strong. He had read 
the privy council’s report some time ago; 
but owned that it was but lately that he 
had turned his attention to the evidence 
since taken before the select committee ; 
and he regretted that he had not done it 
sooner; for the facts he there found were 
such as proved the absolute necessity, on 
every consideration of morality and jus- 
tice, of putting an end to a practice so 
pregnant with circumstances of terror and 
alarm to this country. 

That the pretence of danger to our 
West India islands from the abolition was 
totally unfounded, the speech of the hon. 
gentleman who introduced the motion 
had fully convinced him; but if it had 
not, the speech of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, in which speech he had, in so 
masterly a manner, established that point, 
must have given him ls ade satisfaction. 
If there was any thing for him at all to 
find fault with in the right hon. gentle- 
man’s speech, he should say, that it could 
only be his dwelling so much on that part 
of the subject, and bestowing so much 
eloquence and ability on it; so as to give 
an air of more importance to the pretexts 
ot the other side than they at all deserved ; 
thus, drawing the attention of the com- 
mittee from the justice of the question,— 
which was a thing of infinitely greater 
magnitude. It had been shown, on a 
comparison of the deaths and births in 
Jamaica, that there was not now apy 
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decrease; but if there had been, it would’ 
have mace no difference in his conduct 
on the subject ; for had the mortality been 
ever so great, he should have ascribed it 
entirely to the system of importing 
negroes, instead of encouraging the breed. 
If any man were to tell him of a country 
in which, though horses were used, yet 
very few were bred, this would not induce 
him to suppose there was any unfriendli- 
ness in the climate of that country to the 
natural propagation of horses, but merel 

to its being found cheaper by the inhabi- 
tants to buy horses than to breed them. 
It was not his fault, Mr. Fox said, that he 
was reduced to the degrading necessity 
of speaking of human beings as if they 
were horses.—But what he urged in the 
case of horses was evidently the case with 
slaves in the West Indies. The climate 
was declared to be remarkably congenial 
to them, and to ke just like their own. 
This had been actually pleaded—with a 
different view, indeed—in favour of the 
slave trade. Then why should they not 
breed? It was merely because the West 
India planters thought it more convenient, 
more agreeable to them, or more cheap, 
to buy them fit for work than to breed 
them: it was because the planters did not 
choose to treat them With that attention 
and humanity which would ensure their 
breeding. What, then, was the purpose 
for which this accursed and horrid traffic 
in human creatures was desired to be kept 
up? The purpose was this—in order to 
give the ‘gatas the opportunity of des- 
troying the negroes on their estates, as 
fast as they pleased. The plea on which 
the slave trade to Africa was to be kept 
up—if the mortality in the islands was 
the plea—could only be in order to in- 
dulge the planters in the liberty of mis- 
using their slaves, so as to check propa- 
gation; for it was from ill usage only 
that, in a climate so natural to them and 
so favourable, their numbers could ever 
diminish. Mr. Fox stated, therefore, that 
if the mortality in the West Indies were 
ten times greater than it was, this would 
only be a ten times stronger reason for 
forbidding the importation of slaves. It 
would only argue ten times more ill usage 
than now prevailed, and parliament would 
be so much the more loudly called upon 
to put an end to a system so destructive 
of human life. The very ground, there- 
fore, on which the planters rested the 
necessity of fresh importations, namely, 
the destruction of lives in the West Indics 
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was itsclf the strongest reason that could | ward to vindicate their characters to their 
possibly be given for the abolition of the | country. Many, in short, were the instane 
trade, and the more strongly they chose | ces of cruclty to which this trade gave 
to urge, the more strongly should he! rise. It was a scene of such iniquity and 
argue trom it the necessity of the present | Yh in every one of its stages, that 
measure, and the serious need there was | if the House, with all their present know-~ 
of a parliamentary interference, He ob-: ledge of the circumstances, should dare 
served, also, that if any thing could aggra- | to vote for its continuance, they must 
vate the national guilt of the slave trade | have nerves of which he had no concep- 
en the coast of Africa, it was this same tion. We might find instances, indeed, 
dreadful argument of its being necessary in ancient history of men violating all the 
in order to replace the lives destroyed by feclines of nature in some cases of an ex- 
our inhuman system of treating them in: traordinary kind. Fathers have sacrificed 
the West Indies. | their sons and daughters, and husbands 
_ Mr. Fox next adverted to some instan- their wives ; but if we were to do violence 
ces of cruelty which had been mentioned, to the feclings of humanity, and, in this 
and which appeared in actual evidence. respect, to imitate their characters, we 
He thought that an hon. gentleman (Mr. ought not only to have nerves as strong 
W. Smith) who had spoken with much as the two Brutuses, but we ought also to 
sound argument and manly sense, had take care that we had a cause as good, 
done well to introduce those stories which and that we had motives for such a dere- 
had made such an impression on the liction of our feelings as patriotic and 
House, that he could scarcely bear to be public spirited as they had. 

present when such horrid tales were even, But what was this trade so contended 
related. But, had the truth of any one’ for, this wholesale sacrifice of a whole or- 
of them been controverted ? An hon.gen-, der and race of our fellow creatures, 
tleman (Mr. Cawthorne), by way of dis- | which, in violence to all our feelings we 
crediting the accountgiven of the African, were asked to vote the continuance of ? 
captain's cruelty to the child ten months | It was a traffic for human beings, who 
old; could only say that it wast oobad tobe ; were to be carried away by torce, from 
true, and that it was impossible: and, in| their native country, to be subjected to 
order to discredit the witness, had bid the mere will and caprice, the tyranny 
them look to his cross examination. The; and oppression of other human beings, for 
hon. gentleman, however, had declined | their whole natural lives, they and their 
turning to the cross-examination, the | posterity forever! Mr. Fox then entered 
whole of which, Mr. Fox desired the | into some account of the trade, tracing it 
House toobserve, amounted to this; that | from its first scenes in Africa, through the 
when pressed, in the closest and strictest | middle passage to its conclusion. It was 
manner, by some able persons of that | impossible, he said, to consider it in the 
House, the only inconsistency they could | light of any natural or ordinary commerce. 
fix upon him, was a doubt whether the { It was on the first view obvious, that there 
fact had happened on the sameday, of the | could not be a multitude of human beings 
same month, of the year 1764 or the year | at all times, ready to be furnished, in 
1765,——He observed, that absolute power | the way of fair articles of. commerce, 
was not denied to be exercised by the! just as our commerce, just as our 
slave captains, and, if this were granted | occasion might require. The argu. 
such was human nature, that he was per- | ment urged by the chancellor of the exs 
suaded all the cruelties charged upon/| chequer upon his head was pertectly un- 
them would naturally follow. He also re- | answerable. Our demand was fluctuating 
marked, that nothing less than complete | it entirely ceased at some times, nay, for 
arbitrary power was exercised over the | whole years together, as was the case du- 
slaves in the West Indies, and he spoke of | ring the last war ; sometimes, again a de- 
the abuse of it, which there, as well as | mand for slaves was great and pressing. 
every where else, must bethe consequence. | How, then, was it possible on every sud- 
Never did he hear of any charges exhibit-| den call, to furnish a sufficient return in 
ed against any set of men, beforeany court | slaves, without resorting to those means 
or legislature, of so black and horrible a | of obtaining them which had been men- 
nature as those contained in the evidence | tioned, and the very mention of which 
now on the table; and it became those | was sufficient to strike us with horror? 
who laboured under them to come for- { He observed there had been three means 
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stated, of procuring slaves: namely those 
of war, trade, and crimes supposed to be 
committed, each of which he would now 
a little examine the justice of.—Captives 
in war, it was urged, were in uncivilized 
countries commonly doomed to slavery. 
This, however, was false in point of fact ; 
and it was so far from being the case in 
Europe, that it was become a custom 
founded on the wisest policy, to pay the 
captives a peculiar respect and civility. 
Ought we not to inculcate the same prin- 
ciples in Africa? So far from it, we en- 
couraged wars for the sake of taking, not 
the man’s goods and possessions, but the 
man himsclf, and it was not the war that was 
the cause of the slave trade, but the slave 
trade that was the cause of the war. The 
practice was, as appeared in evidence, for 
the slave merchants to carry presents con- 
sisting commonly of spirits, to the Afri- 
can kings, and when intoxicated with them 
then it was that the royal prerogative of 
making war was exercised. An instance 
was mentioned in evidence, of an African 
prince, who, when sober, had resisted the 
wishes of the slave merchants ; but who in 
the moment of incbricty, gave the word 
for war, attacked the next village, inha- 
bited by his own subjects, carried them 
all off, and sold then to the slave mer- 
chants.. 

After dwelling on the enormity of the 
system of making war in Africa, which 
was one source of obtaining slaves, he 
came next to the second way of procuring 
them, namely,that of trade. This, he said 
was proved by the most undeniableevidence 
to be little more nor less than a most 
shameful and unrestrained system of kid- 
napping. Hereferred the House to va- 
rious instances of this. He mentioned one 
case, in which the agent of the inerchants 
affeeted to act as mediator between two 
contending parties, who, if he might be 
allowed to use a pun on so melancholy an 
occasion, certainly brought the two par- 
ties together, for he brought them tied 
back to back to one another, and hurried 
them both on board a slave ship. There 
was another instance of a considerable 
black slave merchant, who after having 
sold a girl whom he had kidnapped, was 
presently after kidnapped and carried 
away himself; and when he asked the 
African captain in his strange language 
“ What, fake me grand trader too?” the 
only answer was, “ Yes, we will take you 
or ie or any one else, provided any body 


will sell you to us.” 5 And accordingly 
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both the trader and the child were carried 
off together to the West Indies.—Mr. lox 
then adverted to the third mode of ob- 
taining slaves ; namely, by crimes, commit- 
ted, or supposed to be committed. This 
had been stated in such a way, that one 
would think the slave trade was kept up 
by us, on a sort of friendly principle, and 
as anecessary part of the police of that 
country. It was remarkable, that two of 
the chief crimes which produced convic- 
tions, were adultery and witchcraft. Was 
adultery, then, a crime which we need 
go to Africa to punish? Was this the 
way we took to establish the purity ofour 
national character ? Where marriage was 
solemnly instituted, as a religious rite, as 
it was in this civilized country, he should 
be sorry to speak lightly of the crime of 
adultery. But, was Africa the place where 
Englishmen, above all men, ought to go 
in search of'adulterers 2 Did it become us, 
to use our Saviour’s expression, “ to cast 
the first stone 2” It was a most extraordi- 
nary pilgrimage, for a most extraordi- 
nary purpose! And yet this was one of 
the chief crimes by which, in this civilized 
country, we justified our right of carry- 
ing off its inhabitants into perpetual sla- 
very, in the West Indices. The next crime 
to this was the supposed one of witchcraft 
We ourselves, more enlightened than they 
were, were aware that the crime did not 
really exist; but, instead ofhumanely try- 
ing to dispel their blindness and ignorance, 
we rather chose, for the sa keof the slave 
trade, to lend ourselves to their supersti- 
tion, and become the instruments ot their 
blind vengeance. We stood by, we heard 
the trial, we knew the crime to be impos- 
sible, and that the accused must be inno- 
cent: but we waited in patient silence for 
his condemnstion, and then we lent our 
friendly aid to the police of the country, 
by buying the wretched convict, with all 


his tamily, whom, for the benefit of. 


Africa, we carried away also into perpetual 
slavery. 

Having spoken of the three ways of ob- 
taining slaves, Mr. Fox proceeded to the 
manncr of their transportation. He knew 
not how to give the House a more correct 
idea of all the horrors of their situation, 
when on board, than by referring them to 
the section of a slave ship, where the eye 
might see what the tongue must fall short 
in describing. Here he enlarged on the 
effects of despotic power in the case of 
captains of slave ships, and on the strange 
instanoes of cruelty, proved in evidence 
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to have been perpetrated. They had been 
thought, by some persons, to be so extra- 
vagant, that the term of insanity had been 
used; and, indeed, they were unaccount- 
able, except on the principle, that des- 
potic power by long use is apt to produce 
acts of cruelty so enormous, that they 
have been known frequently to assume the 
appearance of insanity. Among European 
sovereigns, indeed, the mild influence of 
religion, philosophy, and themodern limi- 
tations of power, had rendered acts of 
despotism and cruelty far from common ; 
but, among the emperors of Rome, how 
many were there who, by theunrestrained 
use of their power, became so cruel as to 
be aispected of occasional insanity just 
as many masters of slave ships had been. 
Who was there that ever read in the Ro- 
man history the facts recorded of Nero, 
without suspecting he was mad? Who 
would not be apt to impute insanity to 
that monster Caligula? Who would not 
think the same of Domitian? Who would 
hesitate to pronounce Caracalla insane ? 
Who could otherwise account for the 
vices of Commodus? Or who could not 
doubt that Heliogabalus was out of his 
senses? Here were six Roman emperors, 
not connected in blood, or by descent, 
who, each ofthem possessing uncontrolled 
power, had been so distinguished for cru- 
elty, that nothing short of insanity could 
well be imputed tothem. He then asked 
whether the insanity of the masters of 
slave ships might not be suspected to be 
something of the same species, and might 
not be accounted for upon much the same 
principles? 

Mr. Fox then proceeded to the situa- 
tion of the slaves, when brought to the 
West Indies. It had been said, indeed, 
that they were taken from a worse state 
to a better. The House, he knew, could 
not wish to hear recitals of cruelty, nor 
did he like to dwell upon them. It was 
their duty, however, in the present case, 
to open thcir ears to them, and the House, 
exclaimed Mr. Fox, shall hear them. An 
hon. gentleman before him had quoted 
- some instances, and he would now quote 
two more. The first was in a French 
island; but was declared by witnesses of 
unimpeachable credit. A slave under 
hard usage, urged by the first impulse of 
nature, had run away, and attempted to 
get his liberty. To prevent his repeating 
the offence, the planter sent for his sur- 
peor, and said to him, “ Cut off this man’s 
c 


” 
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nity than his master, refused. “ You re- 
fuse,” said the planter, “then what you 
decline as an act of friendship to me, I 
will compel you to do as an act of duty.” 
Upon this, the planter broke the poor 
man’s leg. ‘ There now,” said he to the 
surgeon, “ you must cut off his leg, or the 
man will die.” We might console our- 
selves, perhaps, that this was ina French 
island, but in the English there was no 
great difference; and the next instance 
he should state was in an island of our 
own. A gentleman (Mr. Ross, as ap- 

eared in evidence), while he was walk- 
ing along, heard the shrieks of a female, 
issuing from a barn or outhouse; and as 
they were much too violent to be excited 
by any ordinary punishment, he was 
prompted to go near, and see what could 
be the matter. On looking in, he per- 
ceived a young female tied up to a bean 
by her wrists, entirely naked, and in the 
act of involuntarily writhing and swinging, 
while the author of her torture was stand- 
ing below her, with a lighted torch in his 
hand, which he applied to all the parts of 
her body, as it epproached him. What 
crime this miserable wretch had perpe- 
trated, he knew not; but that was of little 
consequence, as the human mind could 
not conceive a crime, in any degree, war- 
ranting such a punishment.—By the man- 
ner in which the House received this - 
story, he saw the tale was so horrid, that 
they could not listen to it without shrink- 
ing. Will the House; then, said he, sanc- 
tion enormities, the bare recital of which 
was: sufficient to make them shudder ? Let. 
them remember that humanity consisted 
not in a squeamish ear. It consisted not 
in starting or shrinking at such tales as 
these, but in a disposition of heart to re- 
lieve misery, and to prevent the repeti- 
tion of cruclty. Humanity appertained 
rather to the mind than to the nerves: 
and it would prompt men to use real and 
disinterested endeavours to give happi- 
ness to their fellow creatures. Here, in 
England, such was our indignation at 
every act of injustice, that a highwayman, 
a pickpocket, or even a pilferer, was, by 
law condemned to death ; so jealous were 
we In cases where our own property was 
concerned! But we permitted to go un- 
punished crimes comnutted in consequence 
of the slave trade, in comparison with 
which the criminal practices of England 
were innocence itself What was the 
consequence of this? We unsettled the 
principles of justice in the minds of men, 
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and we- deprived the legislature of that 
strong influence which it ought to derive 
from its known integrity, and from its 
- ‘uniform consistency of conduct. It was 
as important, therefore, in sound policy, 
as it was in point of justice and honour, 
to abolish a trade which discredited our 
morals and police at home, as well as our 
national character abroad. For what 
could any foreigner think, either of our 
justice or consistency, who should see a 
man that had picked a pocket going to 
be hanged for the crime, while all the 
enormities which had been perpetrated in 
Africa, and all the other cruelties now in 
evidence before the House, were known 
not only to pase off with impunity, but 
the continuance of them to be permitted 
by a vote of the British parliament ? 

It was said, however, that the Africans 
were less happy at home than in the 
islands, and that we were therefore justi- 
fied in carrying them away. But what 
right had we to be the judges of this, or 
to force upon them a new condition? 
“ However unhappy in your opinion,” 
they might say to us, “ yet we wish for 
the comforts that surround us, the social 
relations of life, the liberty of our native, 
though uncultivated plains ; andyou have 
no right to change, nay, even to better, 
our condition.” But it was ridiculous 
to plead that we bettered their con- 
dition, when we dragged them from 
every thing that was dear in life, and re- 
duced them to the most abject state of 
slavery! One argument, indeed, had 
been used by an hon. alderman, in the 
way of commercial policy, which, for a 
subject so grave, was rather too ridiculous. 
The slave trade, said the hon. alderman, 
was necessary, on account of the da pl 
It gave to our fisheries, for that the New- 
foundlahd trade depended on the slaves 
for the consumption of a vast quantity of 
refuse fish, for which there would other- 
wise be no vent. What was this but to 
say, that the slave trade must be kept up 
_ With all its enormities, in order that there 
might be persons to eat up the refuse 
fish which was too bad for any body else 
to eat ! 

It had been said, that England ought 


not to abolish the trade, unless France, | 


Spain, and Holland would also give it up. ; fallen fast aslecp, and he dreamt that he 


But, if it was a trade founded in violence | 


and injustice, Great Britain ought to wash 
her hands of it at any rate; nor was the 
practice of other countries any thing at 
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addicted to felony, but now conscious of 
his past guilt, ahéuld suy, ‘“* There is a 
man, now, whom I have an opportunity 
of robbing on the highway; I am ex- 
tremely sorry to do it, for I am become 
fully sensible of the guilt, but I know 
that if I should not rob him, there is ano- 
ther highwayman, half a mile farther on 
the road, who certainly will, and thus he 
will get the man’s purse instead of my- 
self.” Mere gain was not a motive for a 
great country to rest on, as a justification 
of any measure: it was not the first pur- 
pose of a well-reculated government: 
onour was its superior, as much as jus- 
tice was superior to honour. —With regard 
to the emancipation of the negroes al- 
ready in slavery, his own doubts of the 
efficacy of an act of the British legisla- 
ture for this purpose was a reason for not 
entering into it. He himself did not 
think such a measure could be suddenly 
ventured upon; and though every man 
had a right to freedom, yet it should be 
observed, that men inured to slavery all 
their lives felt certainly less degraded by 
it than those who were born to indepen- 
dence. {It might be dangerous to give 
freedom at once to a man used toslavery, 
on the same ground as in the case of a 
man who had never seen day-light, there 
might be danger of blinding him, if you 
were to expose him all at once to the 
glare of the sun.—Mr. Fox condemned 
the arrogance of the notion, that all the 
inhabitants of Africa had minds inferior 
to ourselves. How did we know that 
such was the case? Why might there 
not be men in Africa of as fine feelings as 
ourselves, of as enlarged understandings, 
and as manly in their minds as any of us? 
He then mentioned the case ofan African 
captain, who heard in the night some 
violent groanings, which had caused a 
disturbance in his ship. There was 
among his slaves one person of consider- 
able’ consequence, a man once high in 
military station, with a mind not insensi- 
ble to the eminence of his rank, who hav- 
ing been taken captive in battle, was sold 
to the slave ships, and laid promiscuously 
with the rest. Happening in the night 
to obtain room to stretch his weary limbs, 
at rather more ease than usual, he had 


was in his own country, high in honour 
and in command, caressed by his family 
and his friends, waited on by his domes- 
tics, and surrounded with au his former 


all to the question. It was as if a person | comforts .in life; when, awaking some~ 
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what suddenly, he found himself fastened 
down in the hold of a slave ship, and was 
heard to burst into loud groans and la- 
mentations on the miserable contrast of 
his present state, mixed with the meanest 
of his subjects, and subjected to the in- 
solence of wretches, a thousand times 
lower than himself, in every kind of en- 
dowment! Mr. Fox appealed to the 
House, whether this was not as moving a 
picture of the miserable effects of the 
slave trade, as any that could be ima- 
gined. There was one way, and it was 
an extremely good one, by which any 
man might come to a judgment on these 

oints—let him make the case his own. 

Vhat, said he, should any one of us, who 
are members of this House, say, and how 
should we feel, if conquered and carried 
away by a tribe as savage as our country- 
men on the coast of Africa show them- 
selves to be? How should we brook the 
same indignities, or bear the same treat- 
ment ourselves, which we do not scruple 
to inflict on them ? 

Having made this appeal to the feelings 
of the House, Mr. Fox proceeded to ob- 
scrve, that great stress had been laid on 
the countenance that was given to slavery 
by the christian religion. So far was this 
from being true, that he thought one of 
the most splendid triumphs of Christianity 
was, its having caused slavery to be so 
generally abolished, as soon as ever it ap- 
peared in the world. One obvious ground 
on which it did this, was by teaching us, 
that in the sight of Heaven all mankind 
are equal. The same eficct might be ex- 
pected also from the gencral principles 
which it taught. Its powerful influence 
appeared to have done more in this res- 
po than all the ancient systems of phi- 
osophy : eden even in then, in point of 
theory, we might trace great liberality and 
consideration for human rights. Where 
could be found finer sentiments of li- 
berty, than in the works of Demosthenes 
and Cicero? Whcre should we meet 
with bolder assertions of the rights of 
mankind, and the dignity of human na- 
ture, than in the historians Tacitus and 
Thucydides? It was remarkable, how- 
ever, that these great men kept slaves in 
their houses, and permitted a whole order 
of slaves to exist in their country. He 
knew, indeed, that what he had been as- 
cribing to christianity some imputed to 
the advances which philosophy had made. 
Each of the two parties cal the merit to 
itself’: the divine gave it to religion, the 
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philosopher to philosophy. -He should 
not dispute with either of them; but as 
both coveted the praise, why should they 
not emulate each other, in promoting 
this improvement in the condition of the 
human race, 

Mr. Fox, having drawn his argument on 
the general question to a conclusion, 
wished, he said, to give an answer 
to an hon. baronet over the way nf 
A. Edmonstone) who had asked, what 
was meant to be done by the hon. mover, 
if the present question for leave to bring 
ina bill should be carried? Mr. Fox said, 
that he conceived the intention of the hon. 
mover undoubtedly was, to bring in a bill 
for abolishing the slave trade immediately ; 
but that the forms of the House made it 
necessary that the time should be left in 
blank, and that the blank might be filled 
up, by naming any period of one, two, 
three, or four years, as the House might 
think expedient; so that there was no 
reason why the hon. baronet, or any other 
gentleman, who objected to so immediate 
an abolition, should not, in this instance, 
vote with him. Mr. Fox paid some com- 
pliments to the hon. gentleman who intro- 
duced the motion, saying, that he had 
fully intended to make a motion, for leave 
to bring in a bill of the same nature ; but 
that he was extremely happy it had fallen 
into better hands. He declared, that the 
whole country, and indeed the whole c:- 
vilized world, must rejoice that such a 
bill had been moved for, not merely as a 
matter of humanity, but as an act of jus- 
tice, and nothing else, for he would put 
humanity wholly out of the case. He ask- 
ed, could it be called humanity to forbear 
from committing murder? Exactly upoa 
this ground did the present motion stand, 
being strictly a question of national jus- 
tice. Mr. Fox observed, that it could not 
be supposed that he had been induced oa 
the present occasion, to lend his assistance 
by any personal considerations, and he 
assured the friends to the abolition, that, 
in whatever situation he might be placed, 
his warmest efforts shou'd be used in pre- 
moting this great cause. 

The question being loudly called for 
from every part of the House, strangers 
were ordered to withdraw. The galiery 
being cleared, and a loud cry kept up tor 
the question. Mr. J. T. Stanley, who had 
been attempting to speak, sat down, and 

Mr. Pitt spoke to order. He said, 
there might be, and he believed there 
were, some gentlemen who could not an- 


a7] 
swer it to themselves, to forbear express- 
ing their opinions on so important an oc- 
casion as the present. He hoped, there- 
fore, he should not offend any gentleman, 
by particularly insisting that the bar 
should be cleared ; and that the name of 
any gentleman who interrupted the House 
by his voice, should be taken down by 
the chairman, as the only means of secur- 
ing to every member that undoubted right 
which he had of delivering his sentiments. 
__ Mr. Stanley said, that he came into the 
House purposing to vote against the abo- 
lition, but that the impression made, both 


on his understanding and his feelings, was. 


such as he could not resist; and he was 
now convinced, that the entire abolition 
of the slave trade was equally called 
for by sound policy and justice. He 
thought it right to avow manfully this 
change in his opinions, in consequence of 
what he had heard. The abolition, he 
‘was sure, could not long fail to be carried; 
the arguments for it were, indeed, irresis- 
tible. | 

. Mr. Ryder said, he came to the House, 
not exactly in the circumstances of the 
hon. gentleman, but very much undecided 
en the subject; he, however, was s0 
strongly convinced by the arguments he 
had heard, that he was become equally 
earnest for the abolition, and would vote 
for it with his whole heart and spirit. 

Mr. John Smith entered his protest in 
the most solemn manner, against a trade, 
which he considered as contrary to jus- 
tice, and most disgraceful to the country. 
- Sir W. Young declared, he was not 
convinced by any thing that had passed 
at all to change his opinion; that he 
thought his own side of the question was 
the side of true humanity, and he was as 
conscientiously convinced of it, as it was 
possible fur any man to be. 

Mr. Sumner declared himself against 
the immediate and unqualificd abolition; 
which he thought would wound the pre- 
judices of the West Indians, and might do 
mischief; but a gradual abolition he should 
much wish to see. - 

Major Scott said, that he had read the 
evidence with the utmost care, and had 
heard all that had been said upon it; but 
in the present oe state of the fi- 
nances of this country, he was clearly of 
epinion that it would be a most dangerous 
experiment, to risk any part of our foreign 
commerce. As far as regulation could 
§° he would heartily join, and was confi- 

ent that the inquiries had produced many 
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beneficial effects; but a total and imme- 
diate abolition of the trade struck him as 
a very dangerous experiment. Let the 
trade be regulated, and as population in- 
creased in the West Indies, the African 
trade would abolish itself. 

Mr. Burke said, that he had, for a long 
time, had his mind drawn to the slave 
trade; that he had even prepared some 
measures for its regulation, ee the 
immediate abolition of it, though highly de- 
sirable,tobe then hardly athing which could 
be hoped for; but when he found the hon. 
mover was bringing forward the enenane 

uestion, which he approved much more 
than his own, he had burnt his papers and 
mude an offering of them, in honour of 
the proposition of the hon. gentleman, 
much in the same manner as we read that 
books were offered up and burnt at the 
approach of the Gospel. He rejoiced 
at the submission to reason and argue 
ment which gentlemen, who came in 
with minds somewhat prejudiced, had 
avowed on that day. They thereby told. 
their constituents, as they ou ht to tell 
them, that it was impossible for them, if 
sent to hear discussion in the House of 
Commons, to avoid surrendering up their 
hearts and judgments to the cause in ques- 
tion, however they might have been taught 
beforehand to come prejudiced against it. 

Mr. Drake came into the House, he 
said, with an unimpassioned vacancy of 
head and heart, but with all his might he 
would oppose the question. We had, by 
want of temperance and of prudent con- 
duct, lost America. The House should 
beware of being carried away by the me- 
teors they had been dazzled with. The 
leaders, it was true, were for the abolition; 
but the minor orators, the dwarfs, the pig- 
mics, would, he trusted, this day carry the 
question against them. The property of 
the West Indians was at stake; and though 
men might be generous of their own pro- 
perty, they should not be so with the pro- 
perty of others. 

Lord Sheffield reprobated the overbear- 
ing language ehich had been cater 
some gentlemen towards others who dif- 
fered in opinion from them, on a matter 
of difficulty and much doubt, and said it 
was not the way to convince him. He 
protested against a debate in which he 
could trace nothing like reason, but, on 
the contrary, downright phrenzy, raised, 
perhaps by the most extraordinary elo- 
quence ; yet he was satisfied he could at 
any other time demonstrate that the abe- 
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lition, a8 prdposed, was impracticable, and 
that the attempt would be productive of 
the greatest mischief. He denied the 
right of the British legislature to pass 
such a law. He turned to the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and warned him that 
the day on which the bill should pass into 
a law would be the worst he had ever 
seen. [t would hamper him more than 
his Spanish or Russian war, or a war with 
all Europe, inasmuch as a civil war was 
more terrible than all other wars. 

Mr. Milnes declared, that he adopted 
all those expressions against the slave 
trade, which were thought so harsh by 
the noble lord; and insinuated that the 
noble lord’s opinion had been changed 
since he became member for Bristol. ie 
quoted a passage from lord Sheffield’s 
pamphlet, and insisted, that the separation 
of families there complained of by the 
noble lord, ought to affect his mind as a 
crying evil in the West Indies, as well as 
in Africa, and that he ought, on his own 
grounds, to take the contrary side of the 

uestion. 

Lord Sheffield replied, that he wished 

the cundition of the negroes to be melio- 
rated as much as any man; but it must 
be done with justice and good sense, and 
through the medium of the West India 
assemblies, who alone could carry it into 
effect. 
_ After a short reply from Mr. Wilber- 
force, the committee divided: Yeas, 88: 
Noes, 163. Majority against the aboli- 
tion, 75. The House adjourned at half 
past three in the morning. 


Debates in the Commons on the Quebec 
Government Bil-] April 21. The order 
ef the day having been read for the re- 
commitment of the Quebec Government 


Bill, 


Mr. Sheridan said, that as the number of. 


members in the House was far from being 
considerable, he trusted if the right hon. 
gentleman really wished that the principle 
and regulations of the bill should become 
the subject of discussion, that he would 
postpone its consideration until a future 
day. Indeed, the circumstance of his 
having fixed upon this day, immediately 
before the holidays, for the re-commit- 
ment of the bill, had induced several 
members to believe that it was not his in- 
tention of bringing it on; and they had in 
consequence absented themselves. There 
was another reason why the consideration 
of the bill should be put off. The right 
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hon. gentleman had, indeed, laid informae 
tion, upon the table, but he had not meved 
that it should be printed: and certainly. 
if he intended that this information should 
be peruscd by members, he ought te 
have made the motion. Mr. Sheridan 
conceived that it should now be printed, 
and the holidays would afford members an 
opportunity of taking it into consideration, 
so that they might be better prepared to 
state their opinions. There was still an- 
other reason why he considered delay as 
necessary. It was not till lately, that the 
very persons had been consulted who 
were most interested, and best qualified 
to give information. 

Mr. Pitt said, that there was no bill 
which had, perhaps, met with so little op- 
seep and been so much delayed. I[¢ 

ad already gone through a committee, 
but on the motion of a right hon. gentle- 
man he had again consented that it should 
be re-committed, so desirous was he that 
the bill should undergo the fullest discus- 
sion. He had yesterday put off the re- 
commitment, on account ofthe late de- 
bate of the former day, but had given no- 
tice of hisintention of bringing it on this day. 
Ifthe attendance was not a full one, he 
hoped it would not be imputed to him. At 
the same time, having already consented to 
so much delay, he must insist that the 
re-commitment should take place this 
day. As to the information, it had now 
been laid a long time upon the table, 
without any motion having been made for 
its being printed. 

Mr. Powys thought it better that 
the re-commitment should be adjourned. 

Mr. Pitt said, that if any gentleman 
on the other side would say that he was 
not ready for the discussion he would 
agree to put off the re-commitment. 

Mr. Hussey wished that the considera- 
tion of the bill might be put off, if such 
delay would not prove injurious to the 
province. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor complained that this 
business -had very improperly been 
treated as involving t%e consideration of 
general principles of government, and the 
constitutions of other countries ; on which 
ground, insinuations had been thrown out 
against some gentlemen on his side of the 
House. if such insinuations should again 


| be attempted, he should consider himself 


entitled te call to order. It was their 

business, in the present question, to take 

the constitution of the country, as they 

found it, and equally to decline all gene- 
* 
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ral discussion and particular reference, un- forth public opinions ey, or to 
connected with the subject. provoke a debate with the right hon. 
Mr. Foz took the opportunity of ex- gentleman, because he was his friend, and 
plaining what he had anid in the former. so he wished to consider him, but his 
debate relative to the bill. Afterlament- principles were even dearer to him than 
ing that he had been misunderstood be- his friendship. He did not wish to meet. 
fore, he admitted, that in forming a go- his friend as his adversary and antago- 
vernment for a colony, some attention = nist. If it should so happen that he must 
must be paid to the general principles of defend his principles, he would do it : 
all governments. In the course of this ! though it would distress his body and 
session, he said, he had taken opportuni- mind to think that he and his friend must 
ties of alluding, perhaps too often to the have that difference. There was nothin 
French revolution, and to show whether ' which he could more regret than any dift 
right or wrong, that his opinion, on the ference of opinion; there was nothing 
whole was much in its favour: but on this which depressed him more. How must 
bill he had only introduced one levity, , he deplore any difference with eloquence: 
silly enough perhaps, and not worth re- | so greatly aes to his own, with abili- 
collection, that had any relation to the! ties whose force nothing could resist >: 
French revolution: he meant an allusion | Dear, however, as washis friend—desirous 
to the extinction of nobility in France, | as he was to avoid any difference—there 
and its revival in Canada. Certainly he | was another object still dearer, of which 
had spoken much on the government of i he was still more desirous, the discharce' 
the American states, because they were | of his duty. He would not provoke A 
m the neighbourhood of Canada, and attacks of any man on political subjects : 
were connected with that province. Hav- | for at that important period, he confessed 
ing then observed that the prudence of | that no man had suffered more in bod 
concealing his opinions was a quality | and mind than he did, by a difference of 
which his dearest friends bad not very of- | opinion from his dearest friends on te- 
ten imputed to him, and that he thought | pics of government. He thought, when 
the public hada right to the opinions of | he rose before, he had spoken ardedly. 
public men on public measures, he de-| He did not know whetherany thing which 
clared, that be never had stated any re- 
publican principles, with regard to this | cument, and explained the limitations which: 
country, in or out of parliament ; and he | he meant to impose on himself. Mr. Fox, on 
said, that when the bill came again to be | his part, treated him with confidence, and 
discussed, from the great respect which | mentioned to him a political circumstance of 
he entertained for some of his friends, he | aaah " Mia pita e: irene 
should be extreme! porry te cer she | altercation. But trom ihe tenor of the charge, 
them, but he shoul never be ba ard’ in | which he seems most anxious to refute, and, 
delivering his opinion, and he did not wish | from some intimations in one of Mr. Fox's. 
to recede from any thing which he had answers, we may form a reasonable conjec- 
formerly advanced. ture. The king, it seems, was represented to 
Mr. Potwys complained that the debate | have used some expressions favourable to Mr. 
had turned irregularly both on retrospect | Fox. In order, therefore, to secure himself in 
and anticipation, and hinted that Mr. Fox his situation, the minister was asserted to 
should have imitated the example of Mr. 


have given out the watch- word, that Mr. Fox 
Burke, in writing, rather than speaking | #5 >Y Principle a republican, and it was 
there, of the French revolution. 


supposed, that, in pee of this plan, he 
Mr. Burke * said, he did not wish to call 


. 
a 


instigated Mr. Burke to the discussion, Mr. 
Burke undeceived his friend, by relating the 
fact as it was. Still it was requested by Mr. 
Fox, that at least the discussion might not take 
lace on the recommitment of the Quebec 
Bill but Mr. Burke was unwilling to forevo- 
an opportunity which he could not hope to 
find again in any other business then before 
parliament, or likely to come befure it. They 
walked however to Westminster together, 
and together entered the House, where thev 
feund Sir. Sheridan, in the mean time, had 
moved to postpone the business till after the 
holidays.” Annual Register, 1791. 


* < From the moment of the debate on the 
15th ef April on Mr. Baker’s motion relative 
wo the war with Kussia, a rupture between 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Tox was distinctly fore- 
seen. On the morning of the 2ist of April, 
the day appointed tor the re-commitment of 
the Quebec bill, Mr. Fox, for the last time, 
paid Mr. Burke a visit, accompanied by a 
common friend. Mr. Burke talked over with 
them the plan of all which he imtended to 
say, opened the different branches of his ar- 
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he said had occasioned the remarks that 
had been made. He was pretty sure, Mr. 
Burke said, that he should never change 
any part of his political opinion. He had 
said nothing by way of anticipation. He 
had said nothing by way of retraction. If 
any right hon. gentleman called him to 
order in the subsequent debate, he trusted 
that he would be anticipated from the 
chair, which he had no doubt would pre- 
vent him from being disorderly. _‘ Princi- 
ples of government, and examples of other 
governments, were necessary to be alluded 
to in providing a new government: he- 
cause it was a material part of every polli- 
tical question, to see how such and such 
principles had been adopted in other 
places. His opinions on government, he 
trusted, were not unknown: the more he 
had considered the French constitution, 
the more sorry he was to see it. On the 
12th of February he had thought it neces- 
sary to speak his opinion very fully on 
the French revolution; but since that 
time, he had never mentioned it, either 
directly or indirectly ; no man, therefore, 
could charge hi:n with having provoked 
the conversation that h passed. 
Mr. Burke declared, that he had not been 
stimulated by any man to take the part 
he had done; but as he was not likely to 
alter his opinion on the subject, he thought 
it right to say, that it was his intention 
to give his opinion on certain principles 
of government at the proper moment in 
the future progress of the bill. ‘Whether 
they should agree, or disagree, the debate 
on the bill, whenever it came, would 
show ; but he believed he was most likely 
to coincide in sentiment with the other 
side of the House. Mr. Burke said he 
did not believe his right hon. friend did 
mean the other night to allude offensively 
to the affairs of France, though, at the 
moment, he had thought it necessary to 
rise and make some observations, which 
accident prevented; but he deelared he 
would never censure gentlemen for giving 
their opinions on polities, however differ- 
ent from his own they might be. Should 
it then happen, which he hoped would not 
be the case, that he and his right hon. 
friend differed from each other on princi- 
ples of government, he desired it to be 
recollected, that, however dear he consi- 
dered his friendship, there was something 
still dearer in his mind—the love of his 
country. Nor was he stimulated to the 
assertion by any thing which he had heard 
from gentlemen on the opposite side of 


important act, to nd ee a legislature for 
| 
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the House ; for whatever they knew of his 
polical sentiments, they had learned from 
im, not he from them. 
It was agreed to go intothe committee 
on the 6th of May. 


May 6. The House proceeded to the 
re-commitment of the Quebec Govern- 
ment bill. The chairman took the chair, 
and began by putting the usual questien 
‘‘ That the bill be read paragraph by pa- 
ragraph ?” Upon this, 

_ Mr. Burke immediately rose. He said, 
it might be a question whether the chair- 
man should be directed to leave the chair, 
or whether the bill should be debated 
clause by clause. | He should therefore 
speak to the general principle. The House 
by the bill, was going to do a high and 


a distant people, and to affirm a legal au-. 
thority in itself, to exercise this high power. 
The first consideration then was, the 
competency or incompetency ofthe House 
to do such an act; for if it was not com- 
petent, the beneficence of the intention, 
or the goodness of the constitution they 
were about to give, would avail nothing. 
A body of rights, commonly called the 
rights of man, imported from a neigh- 
bouring country, had been lately set up 
a some persons in this, as paramount te 

1 other rights. .A principal article in this 
new code was ‘“ That all men are by na- 
ture free, are equal in respect of rights, 
and continue so in society.” If sucha 
doctrine were to be admitted, then the 
power of the House could extend no far-. 
ther than to call together al] the inhabi- 
tants of Canada, and recommend to ther 
the free choice of a constitution for 
themselves. On what, then, was this 
House to found its competence? ‘There 
was another code on which mankind in all 
ages had acted—the law of of nations; 
and on this alone he conceived the com- 
petence of the House to rest. This coun- 
try had acquired the power of legislating 
for Canada by right of conquest: and in 
virtue of that right, all the rights and 
duties of the old government had devolved 
onus. Inthe second place, came the 
right by the cession of the old government 
and in the third, the right of possession, 
which we had held for about thirty years. 
All these, according to the law of nations, 
enabled us to legislate for the people of 
Canada, and bound usto afford them an 
equitable government, and them to allcgis 
ance. : 
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Setting aside, then, the doctrine of the 
rights of man, which was never preached 
any where without mischief, the House 
was bound to give to the people of Canada 
the, best government that their local si- 
tuation and their connexion with this 
country would admit. How was this to be 
done? He could not refer to the expe- 
rience of old governments, for that was 
exploded by the academies of Paris and 
the clubs of London, who saw too much 
by the light of their new lantern to have 
recourse to any other. The great exam- 
ples to be considered, were the constitu- 
tions of America, of France, and of Great 
Britain. To that of America great atten- 
tion, no doubt, was due, because it was ot im- 
portance that the people of Canada should 
have nothing to envy in the constitution 
of a country sv near totheir own. Situ- 
ation and circumstances were first to be 
considered. j 

Et mihi res, non me rebus, subjungere conor. 

They were not to imitate the examples 
ef countries that had disregarded circum- 
stances, torn asunder the bonds of society, 
and even the ties of nature. In the local 
situation, was there any thing to give a 
preference to the American constitution, 
or in the habits of the people? Part ofthe 
province was inhabited chiefly by persons 
who had migrated from the United States. 
These men had fled from the blessings of 
American government, and there was no 
danger of their going back. There might 
be many causes of emigration not con- 
nected with government, such as a more 
fertile soil, or more genial climate; but 
they had forsaken all the advantages of a 
more fertile soil, and more southern lati- 
tude, for the bleak and barren regions of 
Canada. There was no danger of their 
being so much shocked by the introduc- 
tion of the British constitution, as to return. 

The people of America had, he be- 
lieved, formed a constitution as well 
adapted to their circumstances as they 
could. But, compared with the French, 
they had a certain quantity of phlegm, 
of old English ea0d nature, that fitted 
them better for a republican  govern- 
ment. They had also a republican edu- 
cation ; their former internal government 
was republican, and the principles and 
vices of it were restrained by the benefi- 
cence of an over-ruling monarchy in this 
country. The formation of their consti- 
tution was preceded by a long war, in the 
course of which, by military discipline, 
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command, and a regard for great men. 
They had learned what—if it was allow- 
able in so enlightened an age asthe present 
toalludetuantiquity—a king of Sparta had 
said was the great wisdom to be learned in 
his country;tocommandandtoobey. They 
were trained to government by war, not 
by plots, murders, and assassinations. In 
the next place, they had not the materials 
of monarchy or aristocracy among them. 
They did not, however, set up the absur- 
dity, that the nation should govern the 
nation; that prince prettyman should goa- 
vern prince prettyman: but formed their 
government, as nearly as they could, ac- 
cording to the model of the British con- 
stitution. Yet he didnot say, “ give this 
constitution to a British colony,” because, 
if the bare imitation of the British consti- 
tution was so good, why not give thena 
the thing itself? as he who professed te 
sing like a nightingale, was told by the 
person to whom he offered his talents, 
that he could hear the nightingale herself. 
Hence he thought the greater number of 
inhabitants of that description, would have 
no objection to the British constitution ; 
and the British inhabitants were probably 
not so much corrupted by the clubs of 
London and the academies of Paris, as te 
think any form of government preferable 
to an old one. 

The ancient Canadians were next to be 
considered, and being the most numerous, 
they were entitled to the greatest. atten- 
tion. Were we to give them the French 
constitution—a constitution founded on 
principles diametrically opposite to ours, 
that could not assimilate with it in a single 
point; as different from it as wisdom from 
folly, as vice from virtue, as the most op- 

osite extremes in nature—a constitution 
founded on what was called the rights of 
man? But let this constitution be exa- 
mined by its practical effects in the French 
West India colonies. These, notwith- 
standing three disastrous wars, were most 
happy and flourishing till they heard of 
the rights of man. As soon as this sys; 
tem arrived among them, Pandora's box, 
replete with every mortal evil, seemed to 
fly open, hell itself to yawn, and every 
demon of mischief to overspread the face 
of the earth. Blacks rose against whites, 
whites against blacks, and each against 
one another in murderous hostility ; sub- 
ordination was destroyed, the bonds of 
socicty torn asunder, and every man seem- 
ed to thirst for the blood of his acigh- 


they had learned order, submission to ; bour. 
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« Black spirits and white, 

Blue spirits and gray, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle.” 
Al was toil and trouble, discord and 
blood, from the moment that this doctrine 
was promulgated among them; and he 
verily believed, that wherever the rights 
ef man were preached, such ever had been 
and ever would be the consequences. 
France, who had generously sent them 
the precious gift of the rights of man. did 
not like this image of herself reflected in 
her child, and sent out a body of troops, 
well seasoned too with the rights of man, 
to restore order and obedience. These 
troops, as soon as they arrived, instruct- 
ed as they were in the principle of go- 
vernment, felt themselves bound to be- 
come parties in the general rebellion, and, 
lke most of their brethren at home, be- 
gan asserting their rights by cutting off 
the head of their general. Mr. Burke 
read the late accounts from St. Domingo, 


delivered to the national assembly, and | 


added, that by way of equivalent for this 
information, M. Barnave announced the 
return of the members of thc late colonial 
assembly to the true principles of the 
constitution. The members of an assem- 
bly no longer in existence had bequeathed 
their return to the principles of the con- 
stitution as their last act and deed as a 
bedy, and this was an equivalent for all 
the horrors occasioned by troops joining 
im a rebellion which they were sent to 
quell! Ought this example to induce us 
to send to our colonies a carzo of the 
rights of man? Ag soon would he send 
them a bale of infected cotton from Mar- 
seilles. 

tf we had so littié regard for any of our 
colonies, as to give them that, for the 
sake of an experiment, which we would 
not take te ourselves — if we were for 
‘ experimentum in corpore vili,” let us 
think how it would operate at home. Let 
us consider the effects of the French con- 
stitution on France, a constitution on 
which he looked not with approbation but 
with horror, as involving every principle 
to be detested, and pregnant with ever 
consequence to be dreaded and abomi- 
nated, and the use which they proposed 
to make of it. They had told us them- 
selves, and the national assembly had 
beasted, that they would establish a fa- 
bric ef government which time could not 
destroy, and the latest posterity would 
admire. This boast had been echoed by 
the clubs of this country, the Unitarians. 
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the Revolution-socicty, the Constitutional- 
society, and the club of the 14th of July. 
The assembly had now continued neatly 
two years in possession of the absolute 
authority which they usurped; yet they 
did not appear to have advanced a single 
step in settling any thing like a govern- 
ment; but to have contented themselves 
with enjoying the democratic satisfaction 
of heaping every disgrace on fallen royalty. 
The constitution must be expected now, 
if ever, to be nearly complete: to try 
whether it was good in its effects, he 
should have recourse to the last accounts . 
of the assembly itself. They had a king 
such as they wished, a king who was no 
king ; over whom the marquis de la Fay- 
ette, chief gaoler of Paris, mounted guard. 
The royal prisoner having wished to taste 
the freshness of the country air, had ob- 
tained a day rule to take a journey of 
about five miles from Paris. But scarcely 
had he left the city, before his suspicious 
governors, recollecting that a tempora 

release from confinement might afford him 
the means of escape, sent a tumultuous 
rabble after him, who, surrounding hig 
carriage, commanded him to stop, while 
one of the grenadiers belonging to his 
faithful and loyal body guard, presented 
a bayonet to the breast of the fore-horse— 

Mr. Baker here called Mr. Burke to 

order. He said he had sat many years in 

arliament, and no man entertained a 
higher opinion of the integrity and abili- 
ties of the right hon. gentleman than he 
did. His eloquence was great, and his 
powers on many occasions, had been irre- 
sistrble. His abilities might enable him 
to involve the House in unnecessary al- 
tercation: this perhaps the right hon. 
gentleman might do unwittingly for others, 
and not to serve any purpose of his own : 
he himself, perhaps, might be the unwil- 
ling instrument, and might mvolve the 
country itself in a contest with another 
nation; he could not, therefore, sit any 
longer, without calling him to order, and 
he should insist upon every person adher- 
ing to the question, and that the chairman 
state what the question before the com- 
mittee was. 

The Chairman said, that the question 
before the committee was, that the clauses 
of the Quebec bill should be read para- 

aph by paragraph. 
se For thought his right hon. friend 
could hardly be said to be out of order. 
It seemed that thie was a day of privilege, 
when any gentleman might stand up, se- 
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tect his mark, and abuse any government | most captious ideas of order. ‘He de- 


he pleased, whether it had reference or 
not to the point in question. Although 
no body had said a word on the subject 
of the French revolution, his right hon. 
friend had risen up and abused that event. 
He might have treated the Gentoo go- 
vernment, or that of China, or the go- 


vernment of Turkey, or the laws of Con- | strument of other people’s folly. 


fucius, precisely in the same manner, and 
with equal appositeness to the question 


| 


clared he would not suffer friend nor foe 
to come between his assertion and his ar- 
gument, and thereby to make him arailer. 
His hon. friend who had called him to 
order, had said that, although he did not 
do it to serve any purpose of his own, he 
was probably, though unwittingly, the in- 
He de- 
clared, he had not brought forward this 
business from any views of his own. If 


before the House. Every gentleman had | the House did not suffer the affair to be 


a right that day to abuse the government 
of every country as much as he pleased, 
and in as gross terms as he thought pro- 
per, or any government, either ancient or 
modern, with his right hon. friend. 

Mr. Burke replied, that he understood 
his right hon. friend's irony, but his con- 
clusions were very erroneously drawn from 
his premises. ‘Te he was disorderly, he 
was sorry for it. ‘His right hon. friend had 
also accused him of abusing governments 
i very gross terms. He conceived his 
right hon. friend meant to abuse him in 
unqualified terms. He had called him to 
an account for the decency and propriety 
of his expressions. Mr. Burke said he 
had been accused of creating dissention 
among nations. He never thought the 
national assembly was imitated so well as 
m the debate then going on. M. Cazales 
could never utter a angle sentence in that 
assembly without a roar— 

Mr. M. A. Taylor spoke to order. He 
thought the discussion was carried for- 
ward to no good purpose. They came to 
argue the question on the Quebec bill; 
they were not discussing the English con- 
stitution, but whether, in fact, they ought 
to Be the British constitution to Canada; 
and, if ey ought to give it, whether the 
present bill gave it. 

Mr. Burke submitted to the committee 
whether he was of was not in order. The 
question was, whether the bill was then to 
be read paragraph by paragraph. It was 
a fair way in reasoning to see what expe- 
riments had been made in other countries. 
His right hon. friend had said that no 
body had the least idea of borrowing any 
thing of the French revolution in the bill. 
How did his right hon. friend know that? 
If it was determined that he should be 
stopped, why was he not stopped in the 
beginning, and before he had declared the 
French revolution to be the work of folly 


: 
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discussed, if they showed a reluctance to 
it 


Mr. St. John called Mr. Burke to order. 
He really asked it as a favour of his nght 
hon. friend, that he would fix aday on which 
he would bring on the discussion of the 
French constitution. He said he knew the 
English constitution; he admired it; he 
daily felt the blessings of it. Heshould be 
extremely sorry if any person in England 
should endeavour to persuade any man, 
or body of men to alter the constitu- 
tion of the country. If his right hon. 
friend felt the mischiefs of the French 
constitution as applicable to the English 
constitution, let him appoint a day for 
that discussion. 

Mr. Martin was of opinion that Mr. 
Burke was not irregular in speaking of the 
French constitution. He had formerly 
heard a right hon. gentleman say, that the 
public had a right to the sentiments of 
public men on public measures, and there- 
fore he hoped the right hon. gentleman 
would be permitted to go on. 

Mr. Burke said, he meant to take the 
sense of the committee, whether or not 
he was inorder. He declared he had not 
made any reflection, nor did he mean any, 
on any one gentleman whatever. He was 
as fully convinced as he could be, that no 
one gentleman in that House wanted to 
alter the constitution of England. The 
reason why, on the first regular opportu- 
nity that presented itself, he had been 
anxious to offer lis reflections on the sub- 
ject, was, because it was a matter of great 

ublic concern, and occasion called for 
his observations. As long as they held 
to the constitution he should think it his 
duty to act with them; but he would not - 
be the slave of any whim that might arise. 
On the contrary, he thought it his duty 
not to give any countenance to certain 
doctrines Sich were supposed to exist 


and not of wisdom, of vice and not of vir- ; in this country, and which were intended 
tuc? Ifthe committee permitted him to | fundamentally to subvert the constitution. 
go on, he should endeavour to mect the | They ought to consider wéll what they 
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were doing. Se there was a loud cry 
of Order! Order! and Go on! Go on! ] 
Mr. Burke said, there was such an enthu- 
siasm for order that it was not easy to go 
on, but he was going to state what tfe 
result of the French constitution per- 
fected was, and to show that we ought 
not to adopt the principles of it. He 
might be asked, why state it, when no 
man meant to alter the English constitu- 
tion? Why raise animositics, where none 
existed? and why endeavour to stir up 
Sette where all was quiet before? 

e confessed a thing might be orderly, 
and yet that it might be very improper to 
discuss it. Was there any reason for 
doing this, or did they think the country 
was in danger? He declared he was 
ready to answer that question. He was 
perfectly convinced that there was no im- 
mediate danger. He believed the bod 
of the country was perfectly sound, at 
though attempts were made to take the 
constitution ie their heads by absurd 
theories. He firmly believed the English 
constitution was enthroned in the affec- 
tions of their bosoms; that they che- 
rished it as a part of their nature; and 
that it was inseparable from Englishmen, 
as their souls and their bodies. Some 
ministers and others had, at times, appre- 
hended danger, even from a minority ; and 
history had shown that in this way a con- 
stitution had been overturned. The 

uestion, he said, would be, what had 
they to do with the French constitution ? 
They had no right to have recourse to 
the proceedings of the national assembly, 
because the government of this count 
had not yet recognized it. If they had, 
they would silence him. If the French 
revolutionists were to mind their own 
affairs, and had shown no inclination to 
go abroad and to make proselytes in other 
countries, Mr. Burke declared, that nei- 
ther he nor any other member of the House 
had any right to meddle withthem. If they 
were not as much disposed to gain pro- 
selytes as Louis 14th had been to make 
conquests, he should have thought it 
very improper and indiscreet to have 
touched on the subject. He said he 
would quote the national assembly itself, 
and a correspondent of his at Paris who 
had declared he appeared as the ambas- 
sador of the whole human race— 

Mr. Anstruther spoke to order. He 
said, his right hon. friend had transgressed 
what he looked upon to be the bounds of 
order in that House. It was a rule of 
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order for members to confine themselves 
to the question in debate. When he 
stated this, he begged it to be understood 
that if any minority in the country had 
any intentions to alter the constitution, 
there was no man more ready to take 
strong and decided measures to check 
that minority, and to crush that spirit than 
he should be— oe 

Colonel Phipps called Mr. Anstruther 
to order, and said, that a declaration of 
his attachment to the constitution, or of 
his gallantry in defence of it, was as much 
out of order as the right hon. gentleman 
was, whom he was calling to order. | 

Mr. Anstruther said, if the hon. gentle- 
man had condescended to hear him out, 
before he had called him to order, he 
would have saved himself some trouble 
That hon. gentleman would recollect, that 
he had heard of a design in this country 
to overturn the constitution. If such a 
design really existed, it was the duty of 
the right hon. gentleman who had stated 
it, to bring forward some specific measure 
on the subject. It was disorderly in the 
right hon. gentleman to thrust that into a 
debate on the Quebec bill. 

Mr. Burke said, that an objection had 
been taken against arguing the business 
on the ground, that although it might be 
in order, yet the discussion of it might be 
attended with mischievous consequences. 
If some good were not to be obtained by 
it, he admitted it might be censurable to 
argue it, and prudence he owned was 2 
very useful quality. He said he had for- 
merly observed in the course of this most 
irregular debate, that the body of the 
country was untainted, and that the go- 
vernment was yet untainted with this 
French malady. The House smiled at 
the expression, and Mr. Burke observed, 
that there might be some allusion which 
might not be so proper. He hoped there 
was avery small minority indeed vut of 
doors, who were disaffected with the 
English constitution, and who wished to 
put the country out of love with it, by 
endeavouring to fill them with admiration 
for another. He was asked, why he did 
not come forward with this business as a 
distinct subject? Before he did that, it 
would be proper first to know what sup- 

rt he was likely to have. He must 
know how government stood affected to 
the business, and also how the other side 
of the House liked it. He had sat six and 
twenty years in that House, and had never 


called any man to order in his life. This 
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being a question of prudence, he thought 
it was the of a wise man and good 
eitizen er to discountenance the mea- 
sure, and to admonish those who might 
entertain such designs of their danger, 
than to come immediately to the knife. 
He knew there was a levity natural to man- 
kind; but when they were alarmed, they 
might recollect themselves, and correct 
those things which he should be sorry if 
the law were to correct for them. 

Here there was a loud cry of “ Chair, 
chair!’ and of ‘“* Hear, hear!” and Mr. 
Anstruther spoke again to order. 

Colonel Phipps immediately called Mr. 
Anstruther to order, conceiving that the 
right hon. gentleman was not out of order, 
in as much as he had a right to introduce 
into the debate every topic that was at all 
applicable to the question. 

' Mr. Fox said, he still entertained the 
opinion that he had stated originally, and 
he had before spoken seriously and not 
rronically. He thought his right hon. 
friend had a right to enter into the con- 
stitution of France, because he had a right 
to enter into the constitution of Turkey, 
or into that of the Gentoo government, 
upon just the same principle. But it had 
been usual when persons had gone into a 
question, to state which side of a question 
they meant to maintain. He confessed 
he did not know to what side of the ques- 
tion to apply what had been said. He 
did not know whether his right hon. friend 
was for or against reading the clauses pa- 
ragraph by paragraph. 

- Mr. Grey said, it was certainly true that 
when a government was to be provided, 
any member, strictly speaking, had a right 
to support any form of government, or to 
show the evil tendency of a system which 
had been recommended by others. Yet 
he thought his right hon. friend had pre- 
cluded himself from that, by stating the 
view and purpose for which he brought 
forward that measure. He had said he 
did not believe there was a man in that 
House who wished to alter the constitu- 
tion. Upon what pc then, was it 
necessary to go into the French constitu- 
tion ?—because the right hon. gentleman 
knew a design existed some where to 
overturn the fundamental principles of 
our constitution. The right hon. gentle- 
man had repeatedly declared, that he 
knew sucha mee existed. Now, if this 
was his ground, he a gate to the right 
hon. gentleman himself, and the com- 
mittee, whether the present was @ fit mo- 
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ment for such a discussion? Jt was a 
duty which that right hon. gentleman 
owed to his country, to discover the de- 
sign: and if any person was more called 
upon than another, to wish that the dis- 
cussion should be seriously taken up, it 
was the right hon. gentleman opposite 

Mr. Pitt), who was bound to watch over 

e interests of the country, and to take 
care that no such design should be carried 
into effect, and therefore Mr. Grey hoped 
that the right hon. gentleman would unite 
with him in requesting his right hon. friend 
to drop this business on the Quebec bill, 
and to make a direct charge. 

Mr. Pitt said, that whenever any mem- 
ber conceived the right hon. gentleman 
was out of order, they got up and inter- 
rupted him. The only way to bring this 
to a point would be to move, that it was 
disorderly for him to advert to the French 
constitution in the present debate. He 
himself could not interrupt him, unless 
he was convinced he was out of order. 

Mr. Burke again submitted to the come 
mittee, whether he was orderly or not. 
When he spoke of a design that was 
formed in this country against the consti- 
tution, he spoke with all the simplicity of 
a member of parliament. He did not 
imagine there were any plots, but he had 
a knowledge and conviction ofthem. He 
complained that his friends had not used 
him with candour. If they reluctantly 
forced him to take a regular day, he should 
certainly do it. 

Mr. St. John called Mr. Burke to order 
a second time, and said, he should think 
it necessary to take the opinion of the 
House on his conduct. 

Mr. Burke said, an attempt was now 
made, by one who had been formerly his 
friend, to bring down upon him the cen- 
sure of the House. It was unfortunate, 
he said, for him, sometimes to be hunted 
bY one party, and sometimes by another. 

e considered himself tobe unfairly treat- 
ed by those gentlemen with whom he had 
been accustomed to act, but from whom 
he now received extreme violence. He 
should, he said, if the tumult of order 
abated, proceed in the account he was go- 
ing to give of the horrible consequences 
flowing from the French idea of the rights 
of man— 

Lord Sheffield spoke to order. He 
said he was convinced that the right hon. 
gentleman was disorderly, and would 
move, ‘* That dissertations on the French 
constitution, and to read a narrative of 
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the transactions in France, are not regular ; help thinking extremely unfair, but which 
or orderly on the question, that the|he must consider as a direct injustice to 
clauses of the Quebec bill be read a second | him. If the argument of the right hon. 
time, paragraph by paragraph.” gentleman over the way, with regard to 

Mr. Pilt begged leave to observe, that | order, was to obtain, it was a mode of or- 
the question of discretion, and the ques- | der that would go to stop every proceed 
tion of order, ought to be kept perfectly : ing of that House,especially in committees. 
distinct. Undoubtedly if he were to state It was proper to debate the principle of a 
the line in which they were to argue the bill on the second reading of it; and in 
general question, he should have wished referring to matter that might be analo- 
to abstain from all allusions to the consti- gous, much latitude would be required. 
tution of France, and for many reasons. The Quebec bill had been read a second 
Whatever he might feel for himself, he time, and was decided. If gentlemen, 
must beg leave to be understood, to do therefore, when a bill was in a committee, 
complete justice to the motives of the would come down and state in long 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke) which speeches, general answers to all possible 
he could trace to no other source than a_ objections, to clauses that might be pro- 
pure regard to the constitution of this posed, but were never meant to be propo- 
country. But asto the motion in the sed, debates might be drawn to any ima- 
hands of the chairman, as to the question ginable length, and the business of the 
of order, when they were considering House suspended at the pleasure of any 
what was the best constitution for the one of its members. Order and discre- 
province of Canada, or for any other of tion in debate, had been said to be distinct ; 
the dependencies of Great Britain, it was with him, they never should be separate. 
strictly in order to allude to the constitue Where the distinction lay he could not 
tion of other countries. Whenthcy were sce, for he always conceived that order 
Iaying down a new system of government ‘ was founded on discretion. He was not 
for one of their colonies, there was no form | in the habit of interrupting any gentleman 
cf government which, in his apprehension, , on the point of order ; because, unless the 
it was not competent to discuss. When ° deviation from it was strong indeed, more 
they were sh down a government for | time was often lost by calling to order, 
Americans, tor I’renchmen, and for Eng- | than by suffering gentlemen to proceed. 
lishmen, which was the description of in- | But if he saw any discussion attempted to 
habitants who composed the province of ; be introduced in a way not merely irre- 
Canada, how could it be out of order, to | gular, but unfair, he telt himself obliged, 
allude to the American, the French, and | to endeavour to stop it-—Much had been. 
the English constitutions. The right hon. | said on the present occasion, of the dan- 
gentleman was entitled to rcfer to the; ger of theory and the safety of practice. 
principles of those governments, or to any | Now, what had been the conduct of the 
other principles of government. If any | gentleman who looked on theory with 
gentleman wished to have the principles | such abhorrence? Not to enter into a 
of the French or American constitutions | practical discussion of the bill clause by 
introduced into this bill, he might move | clause, and to examine whether it gave 
that the chairman leave the chair, as the | what it professed to give, the British con- 
bill, in its present form, could not be al- : stitution to Canada, but having neglected 
tered so as to suit the constitutions of | to have done Ins duty, and attended the 
these countries. On the other hand, | proper stage of debating the principle, to 
members who were advocates for the Bri- | enter into a theoretical inquiry of what 
tish constitution, might move that the bill | the principle ought to be, and a discus- 
should be read clause by clause. He | sion of the constitution of another coun- 
wished either that the debate should stop | try, respecting which it was possible that 
altogether, or that it should go on with | he might difler from him. If this was not 
order and regularity. manifest eagerness to scek a difference of 

Mr. For said, he was sincerely sorry | opinion, and anxiety to discover a cause 
to feel that he must support the motion, ; of dispute, he knew not what was; since 
and the more so, as his right hon. friend if they came to the clauses of the bill, he 
had made it necessary, by bringing on, inso , did not think there would be any differs 
irregular a manner, a discussion of a mat- | ence of opinion, or at most but a very, 
ter by no means connected with the Que- | trifling one. If his right hon. friend's, 
bec bill—in a manner which he could not | object. had been ta debate the. Quebec 
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bill, he would have debated it clause by ; then administration, had said, ‘“¢ Admitting 
clause, according to the established prac- | this administration to be bad, where are 


tice of the House. 
te prevent danger 
British constitution, 


If his object had been 
apheee to the 
rom 


ou to find a better 2 Will you admit men — 
into power, who say, that the reprcsenta- 


the opinions of | tion of the people is inadequate, and 


any man, or any set of men, he would ; whose principles would overturn the con- 
have given notice of a particular day for ; stitution?” On that eccasion, be had 
that particular purpose, or taken any | found an able defender in a right hon. 
other occasion of doing it, rather than | gentleman (Mr. Pitt), whom he could not 


that on which his nearest and dearest 
friend had been grossly misrepresented 
and traduced. That at least was the 
course which he should himself have taken 
apd was therefore what he naturally ex- 
pected from another. 

The course which his right hon. friend 
bad chosen to take was that which seemed 
to confirm the insinuation urged against 
him—that of having maintained repub- 
lican principles as applicable to the Bri- 
tish constitution, in a former debate on the 
bill. No such argument had ever been 
urged by him, nor any from which such 
an inference was fairly deducible. On 
the French revolution he did, indeed, dif- 
fer from his right hon. friend. Their 
opinions, he had no scruple to say, were 
wide as the poles asunder. But, what had 
a difference of opinion on that, which to 
the House was only matter of theoretical 
cantemplation, to do with the discussion 
of a practical point; on which no such 
difference existed 2? On that revolution, 
he adhered to his opinion, and never would 
retract one syllable of what he had said. 
He repeated, that he thought it, on the 
whole, one of the most glorious events in 
the history of mankind. But, when he 
had on a former occasion mentioned 
France, he had mentioned the revolution 
only, and not the constitution; the latter 
remained to be improved by experience, 
and accommodated to circumstances. 
The arbitrary system of government was 
done away : the new one had the good 
of the peuple fur its object, and this was 
the point on which he rested. This opi- 
nion, Mr. lox said, he wished the time 
might come to debate, if opinions of his 
were again to be made the subject of 
partliauentary discussion. He had no 
concealment of his opinions; but if any 
thing could make himshy of such a discus- 
sion, it would be the fixing a day to cate- 
chize hin respecting his political creed, 
and respecting opinions on which the 
House was neither going to act, nor called 
upon toact atalk He had been thus cate- 
chized in 1782, when a right hon. gentle- 
the man (Mr, Dundas) ia the last stage of 


’ 


! 
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expect to be his defender that day; but. 
who had in 1782 demanded, in manly and 

energetic tones, “ if the House would 

bear to be told, that the country was in-. 
capable of furnishing an admunistration 

more worthy of trust than that whose mis- 

conduct was admitted even by its advo- 

cates?” He might now have looked for 

a defender to another quarter, to the- 
bench on which he sat, and been as much. 
disappointed. Yet the catechizer on 

that occasion had soon after joined ano~ 

ther ministry, and supported that very re- 

form of the representation which he then 

deprecated as more dangerous to the: 
constitution and the country, than all the 
misfortunes of that administration! Were 

he to differ from his right hon. friend on: 
points of history, on the constitution of. 
Athens or of Rome, was it necessary that 
the difference should be discussed in that 

House? Were he to praise the conduct. 
of the elder Brutus, and to say that the: 
expulsion of the Tarquins was a noble. 
and patriotic act, would it thence be fair 
to argue that he meditated the establishe. 
ment of a consular government in this: 
country? Were he to repeat the elo 
quent eulogium of Cicero on the taking 

off of Cesar, would it thence be deducible,. 
that he went with a knife about him for 
the purpose of killing some great man or. 
orator? Let those who said, that to admire 

was to wish to imitate, show that there’ 
was some similarity of circumstances. It 

lay on his right hon. friend to show that 
this country was in the precise situation 
of France at the time of the French revo-. 
lution, before he had a right to meet his: 
argument; and then, with all the obloquy. 
that might be heaped on the declaration, 

he should be ready to say, that the 

French revolution was an object of imita-. 
tion for this country. 

Iustead of seeking for differences of. 
opinion on topics entirely topics of specu- 
lation, let them come to matter of fact, 
and of practical application; let. them 
come to the discussion of the bill before. 
them, and see whether his objections to it 
were ea and in what he should difter- 
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from his right hon. friend. He had been 
warned by high and most respectable au- 
thorities, that minute discussion of great 
events, without information, did no ho- 
nour to the pen that wrote, or the tongue 
that spoke the words. If the committee 
should decide that his right hon. friend 
should pursue his argument on the French 
constitution, he would leave the House: 
and if some friend would send him word, 
when the clauses of the Quebec bill were 
to be discussed, he would return and de- 
bate them. And when he said this, he 
said it from no unwillingness to listen to 
his right hon. friend : he always had heard 
him with pleasure, but not where no prac- 
tical use could result from his argument. 
When the proper period for discussion 
came, feeble as his powers were, compared 
with those of his right hon. friend, whom 
he must call his master, for he had taught 
him every thing he knew in politics (as 
he had declared on a former occasion, and 
he meant no compliment when he said so), 
yet, feeble as his powers comparatively 
were, he should be ready to maintain the 
oe he had asserted, even against 

is right hon. friend’s superior eloquence 
—to maintain, that the rights of man, 


which his right hon. friend had ridiculed | 


as chimerical and visionary, were in fact 
the basis and foundation of. every rational 
constitution, and even of the British con- 
stitution itself, as our statute-book proved: 
since, if he knew any thing of the original 
compact between the people of England 
and its government, as stated in that vo- 
lume, it was a recognition of the original 
inherent rights of the people as men, which 
no prescription could supersede, no acci- 
dent remove or obliterate. 

If such were principles dangerous to the 
constitution, they were the principles of 
his right hon. friend, from whom he had 
learned them. During the American war 
they had together rejoiced at the suc- 
cesses of a Washington, and sympathized 
almost in tears for the fall of a Montgomery. 
From his right hon. friend he had learned, 
that the revolt of a whole people could 
never be countenanced and encouraged, 
but must have been provoked. Such had 
at that time been the doctrine of his right 
hon. friend, who had said with equal 
energy and emphasis, that he could not 
draw a bill of indictment against a whole 
peop. Mr. Fox declared he was sorry 
to find. that his right hon. friend had 
since learnt to draw such a bill of indict- 
ment, and to crowd it with all the techni- 
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cal epithets which disgraced our statute- 
book, such as false, malicious, wicked, by 
the instigation of the devil not having 
the fear of God before your eyes and so 
forth. Having been taught by his right 
hon. friend, that no revoltof a nation was 
caused without provocation, he could not 
help feeling a joy ever since the constitu- 
tion of France became founded on the 
rights of man, on which the British con- 
stitution itself was founded. To deny it, 
was neither more nor less than to libel the 
British constitution ; and no book his right 
hon. friend could cite, no words he might 
deliver in debate, however ingenious, elo- 
quent and able—as all his writings and all his 
speeches undoubtedly were—could induce | 
him to change or abandon that opinion; 
he differed upon that subject with his right 
hon. friend toto calo.— Having proceeded 
thus far, Mr. Fox declared he had said 
more than he had intended, possibly much 
more than was either wise or proper ; but 
it was a common error arising trom his 
earnestness to be clearly understood ; but 
if his sentiments could serve the other 
side of the House, which had counte- 
nanced the discussion of that day, appa- 
svat in order to get at them, they had 
acted unnecessarily. They might be sure 
of him and his sentiments on every sub- 
ject, without forcing on any thing like a 
difference between him and his right hon. 
friend ; and having once heard. them, they 
might act upon them as they thought pro- 
per. 

Mr. Burke commenced his reply in ‘a 
grave and governed tone of voice, observ- 
ing that although he had himself been 
called to order so many times, he had sat 
with perfect composure, and had heard 
the most disorderly speech that perhaps 
ever was delivered in that House. He 
had not pursued the conduct of which an 
example had been set him, but had heard 
without the least interruption, thatspeech 
out to the end, irregular and disorderly 
as it had been. His words and his con- 
duct throughout had been misrepresented, 
and a personal attack had been made 
upon him from a quarter he never could 
have expected, after a friendship and an 
intimacy of more than two-and-twenty 
years ; and not only his public conduct, 
words, and writings, had been alluded to 
in the severest terms, but confidential 
conversations and private opinions had 
been brought forward, with a view of 
proving that he acted inconsistently ; and 
now a motion was intraduced, which hins. 
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dered him, in a great measure, from 
having an opportunity to ascertain, by 
facts, what he had stated as opinions. He 
could not help thinking, that on the sub- 
ject of the French revolution, he had met 
with great unfairness from the right hon. 
gentleman, who had accused him of speak- 
ing rashly, without information, and 
unsupported by facts to bear out his de- 
ductions, and that he had been treated in 
a manner that did little justice to his feel. 
ings, and had little appearance of decency 
on the part of the right hon. gentleman. 
However, when and as often as this sub- 
ject came to be discussed fairly, and facts 
that he was in possession of were allowed 
to be brought forward, he was ready to 
meet the right hon. gentleman hand to 


hand, and foot to foot upon it. Much 
had been said against proceeding without 
good information. He was ready to state 


his proofs for all the facts he had alleged, 
to which public proof was at all applica- 
ble ; there were, indeed, a few particulars 
on which he did not choose to take issue ; 
because, in the present state of things in 
the happy country of France, he might 
subject his relators to the fashionable 
summary justice of the lanterne. Under 
a very few reserves of that kind, he was 
ready to enter into the discussion con- 
cerning the facts in that book, whenever 
he pleased. He might possibly have 
fallen into minute and trivial mistakes, but 
he was sure he was substantially right in 
every substantial matter of fact. Of the 
truth of the few matters on which he 
must decline offering proof, he pledged 
himself, upon his honour, that he had suf- 
ficient to satisfy a sober and considerate 
judgment. 

But this, it seemed, was not the cause 
of quarrel ; it was not because this autho- 
rity or that example were mentioned ; but 
he was accused of misrepresenting what 
the right hon. gentleman had said on a 
former day, when he owned he was not 
present, and which he disavowed in the 
most positive terms. He denied any re- 
ference to that, or to any other speech of 
the right hon. gentleman, and contended | 
that he had argued on this, as he wished | 
to do on every other occasion, ina candid, 
plain, and simple manner. With regard 
to the subject which he meant to intro- 
duce in the committee on the Quebec bill 
the right hon. gentleman was no stranger | 
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go; and what limits he proposed to put 
upon himself. His reasons for forming 
those opinions, he had mentioned in the 
fullest and most particular manner to his 
right hon. friend at his own house, and 
had walked from thence to that House 
with him conversing all the time on the 
subject. The right hon. gentleman had 
then entirely disagreed with him upon it, 
but they had no quarrel upon it, and what 
the right hon. gentleman had said upon 
the subject, he did not now wish to state. 
He could not, however, be persuaded, 
from what the right hon. gentleman had 
urged, to give up fe purpose of stating to 
the House, upon this occasion, his mind 
with regard to the French constitution, — 
and the facts which led him to think as 
he did; and certainly in this he thought 
there could be nothing disorderly, especi- 
ally when so much had been already in- 
troduced, not about the constitution of 
Quebec, but about the American consti- 
tution. He had asserted, that dangerous 
doctrines were encouraged in this country, 
and that dreadful consequences might 
ensue from them, which it was his sole 
wish and ambition to avert, by strenuously 
supporting the constitution of Great Bri- 
tain as it is, which, in his mind, could 
better be done by preventing yr aga 
danger, than by any remedy that coul 
afterwards be applied; and he thought 
himself justified in saying this, because 
he did know that there were people in 
this country avowedly endeavouring to 
disorder its constitution, and govern 
ment, and that in a very bold manner. 
The practice now was, upon all occa- 
sions, to praise, in the highest strain, the 
French constitution: some indeed quali- 
fied their argument so far, by praising only 
the French revolution: but in that he 
could see no difference, as the French 
constitution, if they had any, was the con- — 
sequence and effect of that revolution. So 
fond were gentlemen of this favourite toe 
pic, that whoever disapproved of the 
anarchy and confusion that. had taken 
place in France, or could not foresee the 


' benefits that were to arise out of it, were 


stigmatised as enemies to liberty, and to 
the British constitution, — charges that 
were false, unfounded, misapplied, and 
every way unfair. Doctrines of this kind, 
he thought, were extremely dangerous at 
all times, and much more so, if they were 


to the grounds he meant to go upon. He | to be sanctioned by so great a name as that 
had opened to him very particularly the | of the right hon. gentleman, who always 
plan of his speech ; how far he meant to | put whatever he said in the strongest and 
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most forcible view in which it could pos- 
sibly appear. Thus, it had become com- 
mon to set the French constitution up 
against the English constitution, upon all 
occasions, when the comparison could be 
introduced; and then, he insisted, if the 
former was praised, the latter must be 
roportionably depreciated. Here again 
he reverted to what he had been told had 
assed on a former day, when the right 
kon, gentleinan had taken fire when the 
French constitution was mentioned, and 
had termed it the most glorious and stu- 
ndous fabric that ever was reared by 
bares wisdom. 

He still insisted, that the discussion of 
the Quebec bill was a proper opportunity, 
after what had been said, for entering 
upon a true and minute comparison of the 
French constitution with that of Eng- 
land, though the disorderly rage for order 
that prevailed that day, seemed to be 
adopted for the purpose of precluding 
every fair or proper discussion. He had 
that day been accused, among other 
breaches of friendship towards the right 
hon. gentleman, of having provoked this 
discussion, for the purpose of giving an 
advantage to the right hon. gentleman’s 
enemies—a principle of action that he 
utterly disclaimed, and never thought that 
any fairor candid man could have brought 
against him. However, if any could have 
supposed suv before what they had heard 
from the opposite side of the House, this 
day must convince them of the contrary. 
“In what hehad repeatedly said and written 
concerning the French revolution, he had 
been accused of stating his opinions 
rashly and without foundation, a charge 
which he was certainly anxious and able 
to refute, if he had been allowed; and at 
the very time when he was going to pro- 
duce facts in support of what he had as- 
serted, blended partly with private infor- 
mation and respectable authorities, though 
he perhaps might have gone greater 
lengths than he wished, by disclosing 
communications which he ought to con- 
ceal, yet being so particularly called upon, 
he would have done it: at this very mo- 
ment he was stopped in the most unfair, 
and (notwithstanding the rage for order) 
the most disorderly manner; and, but for 
this extraordinary conduct, he would 
have proved that the issue of the French 
constitution, or revolution, whichever 
they liked to call it, could never serve the 
cause of liberty, but would inevitably pro- 
mote tyranny, anarchy, and confusion. 
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After what had been said, nobody 
could impute to him interested or perso- 
nal motives for his conduct. Those with 
whom he had been constantly in habits of 
friendship and agreement were all against 
him, and from the other side of the House 
he was not likely to have much support ; 

et all he did, was no more than his duty. 

t was a struggle, not to support any man, 
or set of men, but a struggle to support 
the British constitution, m doing which 
he had incurred the displeasure of all 
about him, and those opposite to him; 
and, what was worst of all, he had induced 
the right hon. gentleman to rip up the 
whole course and tenor of his life, public 
and private, and that not without a consi- 
derable degree of asperity. His failings 
and imperfections had been keenly ex- 
posed, and, in short, without the chance 
of gaining one new friend, he had made 
enemies, it appeared malignant enemies, 
of his old friends; but, after all, he es- 
teemed his duty far beyond any friend- 
ship, any fame, or any other considera- 
tion whatever. He had stated the danger 
which the British constitution was daily 
in, from the doctrines and conduct of par- 
ticular persons ; however, as neither side 
of the House supported him in this, but 
as both sides thought otherwise, he would 
not press that point upon them now in 
any stronger way than he had done; but 
he would still aver, that no assistance 
which could either be given or refused to 
him, would ever bias him against the ex- 
cellence of the British constitution ; nor 
lead him to think well of the French re- 
volution, or the constitution, as it was 
named, that was formed in its place. 

The right hon. gentleman in the speech 
he had just made, had treated him in every 
sentence with uncommon harshness. In the 
first place, after being fatigued with skir- 
mishes of order, which were wonderfully 
managed by his light troops, the right 
hon. gentleman brought down the whole 
strength and heavy artillery of his own judg- 
ment, eloquence, and abilities, upon him, to 
crush him at once, by declaring a censure 
upon his whole life, conduct, and opinions. 
Notwithstanding this great and serious, 
though, on his part, unmerited attack 
and attempt to crush him, he would not 
be dismayed ; he was not yet afraid to 
state his sentiments in that House, or any 
where else, and he would tell all the 
world that the constitution was in dangcr. 
And here he must, in the most solemn 
manner, express his disapprobation of 
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what was notorious to the country and to 
the world. Were there not clubs in every 
quarter, who met and voted resolutions 
of an alarming tendency? Did they not 
correspond, not only with each other in 
every part of the kingdom, but with fo- 
reign countries? Did they not preach in 
their pulpits doctrines that were dange- 
rous, and celebrate at their aera 
meetings, proceedings incompatible wit 
the spirit of the British constitution ? 
Admitting these things to be true—and 
he believed no one would say his asser- 
tions were ill-founded—would they hesi- 
tate a moment to pronounce such trans- 
actions dangerous to the constitution, and 
extremely mischievous in their nature ? 
In addition to these, were not infamous 
libels against the constitution circulated 
every where at a considerable expense ? 
The malignity with which the right hon. 
gentleman had spoken of his sentiments, 
with regard to government, and the 
charge he had brought against him of in- 
consistency in his political life and opi- 
nions, were neither fair nor true; for he 
denied that he ever entertained any ideas 
of government, different from those which 
he now entertained, and had upon many 
occasions stated. - He laid it down as a 
maxim, that monarchy was the basis of 
all good government and the nearer to 
monarchy any government approached, 
the more perfect it was, and vice versa ; 
and he certainly in his wildest moments, 
never had so far forgotten the nature of go- 
vernment, as to argue that we ought to 
wish for a constitution that we could alter 
at pleasure, and change like a dirty shirt. 
He was by no means anxious for a mo- 
narchy with a dash of republicanism to 
correct it. But the French constitution 
was the exact opposite of the English in 
every thing, and nothing could be so dan- 
Se as to set It up to the view of the 
nglish, to mislead and debauch their 
minds. In carrying on the attack against 
him, the right hon. gentleman had been 
supported bya corps of well-disciplined 
troops, expert in their manceuvres, and 
obedient to the word of their comman- 
der.* [Mr. Grey here called Mr. Burke 


* “ It is probable that a little incident 
which happened in the course of Mr. Burke’s 
reply contributed to draw from him the ex- 

ressions considered as disorderly by Mr. 

rey. In his speech Mr. Fox had intimated 
an intention of leaving the House, if the com- 
mittee should suffer Mr. Burke to procced. 
While the latter gentleman was speaking, the 
(VOL. XXIXx. } 
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to order, conceiving that it was disorderly 
to mention gentlemen in that way, and to 
ascribe improper motives to them. ] 

Mr. Burke declared he would not apolo- 
gize, and went on. He said he had already 
stated, that he believed those who enter- 
tained doctrines which he dreaded as dan- 
gerous to the constitution, to be a ver 
small number indecd. But if the spirit 
was suffered to ferment, who could tell 
what might happen? Let it be remem- 
bered, that there were 300,000 men in 
arms in France, who at a favourable mo- 
ment might be ready to assist that spirit ; 
and though there might be no immediate 
danger threatening the British constitu- 
tion, yet a time of scarcity and tumult 
might come, and in such a case it was 
certainly safer and wiser to prevent the 
consequences, than to ee the evil. 
He recurred to the events of the year 
1780, and mentioned the dreadful conse- 
haat of the riots occasioned by lord. 

reorge Gordon. Had he at that time 
cautioned the House to beware of the 
Protestant Association, and other caballin 
meetings, he supposed his cautions woul 
have been treated in the same way as 
those he offered now; but he trusted no 
person would wish again to see such des- 
truction and «disorder—the houses of some 
of the greatest and best men that ever 
adorned the country, the marquis of 
Rockingham and sir George Saville, beset 
by the mob, and obliged to be defended by 
armed force; they surely could not desire 
again to behold camps in all our squares, 
and garrisons in our palaces. As to the 
present state of this country, the king 
was in full possession of all his functions, 
his ministers were responsible for all their 
conduct; the country was blessed with 
an opposition of strong force; and the 
common people were united with the gen- 
tlemen in a column of prudence. From 
all which he argued, that the present was 
the moment for crushing this diabolical 
spirit, and that the slightest attempt to 
subvert the principles of the constitution 
ought to be watched with the greatest 


former, pene perhaps now resolved on a re- 
joinder, accidentally went towards the lobby 
for some trifling refreshment, with which he 
soon after returned to his place. But in the 
mean time about twenty or thirty gentlemen, 
of those most personally attached to him, 
mistaking his departure for the execution of 
his declared intention, rose from their seats, 
and followed him out of the House.” Annual 
Register for 1791. 
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jealousy and circumspection. When he 
spoke of our constitution as valuable, 
he said he spoke of the whole complete, 
and not of any particular and predomi- 
nant part: and therefore he thought it 
wiser to be prepared for any attack that 
might be made upon it, than to trust that 
we could preserve it after the attack was 
made. | 
Having dwelt for some time upon this 
point, he next recapitulated the political 
uestions upon which he had differed with 
the right hon. gentleman upon former oc- 
casions, particularly the several attempts 
that had been made for a_ parliamentary 
reform, the dissenters bill, and the royal 
marriage act. There might perhaps, be 
other instances ; but in the course of their 
long acquaintance, no one difference of 
opinion had ever before for a single mo- 
ment interrupted their friendship. It 
certainly was indiscretion, at any period, 
but especially at his time of life, to pro- 
voke enemies, or give his friends occasion 
todeserthim; yetifhisfirm and steady ad- 
herence to the British constitution placed 
him in such a dilemma, he would risk all; 
and, as public duty and public prudence 
taught him, with his last words exclaim, 
‘‘Fly from the French constitution.” 
[Mr. Fox here whispered, that «“ there 
was no loss of friends’ ]. Mr. Burke said 
Yes, there was a loss of friends—he knew 
the price of his conduct—he had done 
his dut at the price of his friend—their 
stiendshis was at an end. He had been 
told, that it was much better to defend 
the English constitution, by praising its 
own excellence, than by abusing other 
Constitutions, and certainly the task of 
praising was much more pleasant than 
that of abusing ; but he contended, that 
the only fair way of arguing the merits of 
any constitution, was by comparing it 
with others, and he could not speak with 
propriety of the excellence ot the En- 
glish constitution, without comparing it 
with the deformity and injustice of the 
French, which was the shade that brought 
its colours forward in the brightest point 
of view; and to omit to do it, would be 
like presenting a picture, without a shade. 
Before he sat down, he earnestly warn- 
ed the two right hon. gentlemen who were 
the great rivals in that House, that whe- 
ther they hereafter moved in the political 
pomipnete as two flaming meteors, or 
walked together like brethren hand in 
hand, to preserve and cherish the British 
Constitution, to guard against innovation, 
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and to save it from the danger of those 
new theories. Ina rapturoys apostrophe 
to the infinite and unspeakable power of 
the Deity, who, with his arm, hurled a 
comet like a projectile out of its course— 
who enabled it to endure the sun’s heat, 
and the pitchy darkness of the chilly 
night ; he said, that to the Deity must be 
left the task of infinite perfection, while 
to us poor, weak, incapable mortals, there 
was no rule of conduct so safe as experi- 
ence. He concluded with moving an 
amendment, that all the words of the mo- 
tion, after ‘‘ Dissertations on the French 
constitution,” should be omitted, and the 
following be inserted in their room—~ 
‘“‘ tending to show that examples may be 
drawn therefrom ; and to prove that they 
are insufficient for any good purposes, and 
that they lead to anarchy and confusion, 
and are consequently unfit to be intro- 
duced into schemes of government, and 
improper to be referred to on a motion 
for reading the Quebec bill paragraph by 
paragraph.” * 

Mr. Foz rose to reply; but his mind 
was so much agitated, and his heart so 
much affected by what had fallen from 
Mr. Burke, that it was some minutes be- 
fore he could proceed. Tears trickled 
down his cheeks, and he strove in vain to 
give utterance to feelings that dignified 
and exalted his nature. The sensibility 
of every member in the House appeared 
uncommonly excited upon the occasion. 
Recovered at length from the depression 
under which he had risen, Mr. Fox pro- 
ceeded to answer the assertions which had 
caused it. He said, that however events 
might have altered the mind of his right 
hon. friend, tor so he must call him 
notwithstanding what had passed,—be- 
cause, grating as it was to any mar to be 


* Jn the course of the above speech, Mr. 
Burke having said that Mr. Fox had of late 
cars forborne that friendly intercourse with 
hini, by visits, &c. which he had formerly 
preserved, the latter, in reply, said, that the 
omission complained of was purely acciden- 
tal; that men, at different periods, fell into 
different habits; and without any intentional 
neglect, it frequently happened that they did, - 
not see their friends so often as they might 
have done in preceding years; but at the 
same time, that theiy friendship was as warm 
and sincere as ee Mr. Burke likewise, 
while in one of the parts of it, where he was 
reasoning with great warmth, checked bim- 
self, and addressing himself to the chair, ” 
“‘T am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak 
the words of truth and soberness,” 
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unkindly treated by those who were un- 
der obligations to him, it was still more 
grating and painful to be unkindly treated 
by those to whom they felt the greatest 
ligations, and whom, ane 
their harshness and severity, they foun 
they must still love and esteem—he could 
not forget, that when a boy almost, he 
had been in the habit of receiving favours 
from his right hon. friend, that their 
friendship had grown with their years, and 
that it had continued for upwards of five- 
and-twenty years, for the last twenty of 
which they had acted together, and lived 
on terms of the most familiar intimacy. 
He ral 68 therefore, that notwithstanding 
what had happened that day, his right 
hon. friend would think on past times, 
and, however any imprudent words or in- 
temperance of his might have offended 
him, it would show that it had not been 
at least intentionally his fault. His right 
hon. friend had said, and said truly, that 
they had differed formerly on many sub- 
jects, and yet it did not interrupt their 
friendship. Let his right hon. friend 
fairly and say, whether they could 
not differ, without an interruption of their 
friendship, on the subject of the French 
revolution, as well as on any of their for- 
mer subjects of difference. He enume- 
rated, severally, what those differences of 
opinion had been: and appealed to his 
right hon. friend, whether their friendship 
had been interrupted on any one of those 
occasions. In particular, he said, on the 
subject of the French revolution, the right 
hon. gentleman well knew that his senti- 
ments differed widely from his own; he 
knew also, that as soon 4s his book on the 
subject was published, he condemned that 
book both in public and private, and 
ory one of the doctrines it contained. 
r. Fox again said, that he could not 
help feeling that his right hon. friend’s 
conduct appeared as if it sprung from an 
intention to injure him, at least it had 
produced that effect, for the right hon. 
tleman opposite to him had chosen to 
talk of republican principles as principles 
which he wished to be introduced into the 
new constitution of Canada, whereas his 
Phare air were very far from republican. 
, therefore, his right hon. friend had 
thought it nece to state to the House 
his sentiments on the French revolution, 
he mipht have done it on any other occa- 
sion, with less injury to him, than on the 
Quebec bill, because his doing it then, 
confirmed and gave weight to the misre- 
od 
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presentation of the right hon. gentleman 
opposite to him, and not only that, it put 
it out of his power to answer him properly 
Besides he had, as every other man must 
have, a natural antipathy and dislike to 
being catechized, as to his political prine 
ciples. It was, he said, the first time that 
ever he had heard a philosopher state, 
that the way to do justice to the excel- 
lence of the British constitution was never 
to mention it without at the same time 
abusing every other constitution in the 
world. For his part, he had ever thought 
that the British constitution in theory was 
imperfect and defective, but that in prac- 
tice it was excellently adapted to this 
country. He had often publicly said this; 
but because he admired the British con- 
stitution, was it to be concluded that 
there was no part of the constitution of 
other countries worth praising, or that the 
British constitution was not still capable 
of improvement? He, therefore, could 
neither consent to abuse every other con- 
stitution, nor to extol our own s0 extra- 
vagantly as the right hon. gentleman 
seemed to think it merited. As a proof 
that it had not been thought quite perfect, 
let the two only reforms of it be recol- 
lected that had been attempted of late 
years; the reform relative to the repre- 
sentation in parliament of the right hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Pitt), in 1783, 
and the reform in the civil list by his right 
hon. friend. Was it apected that he 
should declare the constitution would have 
been more perfect or better without either 
of those two reforms? To both had he 
given his support, because he approved 
both ; and yet they were both tests, one 
to retrench the influence of the Crown, 
the other to enlarge the representation in 
that House; and would his right hon. 
friend say that he was a bad man for hav- 
ing voted for both? He was, Mr. Fox 
said, an enemy to all tests whatever, as 
he had hiterto thought the right hon. 
gentleman was, and therefore he objected 
to any man being expected to have his 
tourette principles put to the test, by 
is being obliged to abjure every other 
constitution but our own. Such a mode 
of approving one’s zeal for the latter, re- 
minted him of the man who signed the 
thirty-nine articles, and said he wished 
there were a hundred and thirty-nine 
more, that he might have signed them too, 
to prove his orthodoxy. 
Nothing but the ignominious terms 
which his right hon. friend had that day 
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heaped on him—[Mr. Burke said loud 
enough to be heard, that “ he did not re- 
collect he had used any.”] ‘ My right 
hon. friend,” said Mr. fox, “* does not re- 
collect the epithets: they are out of his 
mind: then they are completely and for 
ever out mine. I cannot cherish a re collec- 
tion so painful, and, from this moment, they 
are obliterated and forgotten.” Mr. Fox 
then pursued his argument, and expressed 
his surprise that his right hon friend had 
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to be diminished.” His right hon. friend 
had subscribed to that resolution, and had 


thereby declared, that the constitution 


was not perfect without such reduction. 
And, would his right hon. friend not grant 
to the French the same right that he had 
himself exercised? If the influence of 
the British crown, which consisted in the 
civil list, in the army, navy, and the power 
of giving places and honours, was so great 
as to be thought dangerous, what, in the 


talked of the friends who sat near him as a| eyes of reflecting Frenchmen, must have 
Stebel lta sane ana troops: ifbythat ; been the extravagant influence of the 
e meant that any improper influence had | crown of France? With a civil list ten 
been exercised, or attempted to be exer- | times as large as ours ; with a navy almost 
cised, on their minds he disclaimed the | as large; an army tenfold; a church more 
idea; and indeed his right hon. friend; than tenfold; must they not, as we had 
best knew, so long as he had acted with | done, pursue the course of diminishing 
them, when any such influence had been! its power? When, in addition to this, 
exercised over his own mind. He de-| they had to deplore the degrce of cor- 
clared he could not but be sorry that such | ruption and despotism into which the 
a character of a party, linked together on; whole of their government had failen, was 
the most honourable principles, should | it not right that they should endeavour to 
come from one of their own corps. He better their condition, and to extricate 
had imagined, that his right hon. friend : themselves from their misery and slavery ? 
knew more of them than to impute such His right hon. friend Pad said, that 
conduct tc men of their description. The | they must not hear of the French consti- 
fact was, Mr. Fox said, that, upon his ho- | tution, because it was diametrically op- 
nour, no one of the hon. gentlemen near | posite to ours. How that could be, he 
him, who had risen that day, and called , could not easily comprehend. His right 
his right hon. friend to order, had been | hon. friend had also asserted, that evil 
desired by him to do so: on the contrary, : must not be done, that good might come 
wherever he thought he was likely to have | out of it; that must be left to God alone. 
his application complied with, he had ear. | What, Mr. Fox asked, did his right hon. 
nestly intreated his friends not to inter- | friend think of the occasion of war? War, 
yupt the right hon, gentleman. in itself, was certainly an evil, civil war a 
He admitted that no friendship should , moral evil, and yet war was often com- 
exist in the way of public duty; and if. menced, that good might come out of it. 
his right hon. friend thought he did ser- | If original rights were totally to be dis- 
vice to the country by blasting the French regarded, Mr. Fox said, he should con- 
revolution, he must do so, but at the time, tend that the resistance of the parliament 
he must allow others, who thought dif. ‘ to Charles Ist, and the resistance of 1688, 
ferently, to act in a different manner. ;, had been very unjustifiable. But the ori- 
Mr. Fox alluded to what Mr. Burke had ginal rights of men were, in his opinion, 
quoted from Montesquieu, and declared the foundation of all governments and all 
he agreed with Montesquieu in his obser- constitutions, which were a compact be- 
vation on the British constitution, but tween the governors and the governed, 
could not admit that Montesquieu meant binding on both sides. He would not 
to say that it was a model for all other say that the government of France was 
countries. If he referred to what had. gdod. It was undoubtedly capable of 
passed in 1780, the right hon, gentleman | improvement, and would be amended by 
would say that he raked into all the degrees. How, he asked, did we make 
transactions of his life. Mr. Fox declared our own government? By sending ta 
he would not, unless it redounded to his Greece or Rome for a pattern for our - 
right hon. fricnd’s honour, and to the constitution? No! but by gradually im- 
glory of his character. And where could proving our government, which was bad 
he find the incident that did not? In the at first, and which grew better in propor- 
ear 1780, it had been the opmion of that tion as experience suggested alteration. 
House, ‘that the influence of the crown The French would in time experience the 
had increased, was increasing, and ought | defects of their government, and would 
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have the same opportunities of correcting 
It. 

With regard to his right hon. friend’s 
enthusiastic attachinent to our constitu- 
tion, in preference to all others, did he 
remember when his majesty’s speech was 
made in 1783, on the loss of America, in 
which his majesty lamented the loss the 
provinces had sustained, in being deprived 
of the advantages resulting from a mo- 
narchy, how he had ridiculed that speech, 
and compared it to a man’s opening the 
door after he had left a room, and saying, 
‘‘ at our parting, pray let me recommend 
a monarchy to you.” In that ridicule, 
Mr. Fox said, he had joined heartily at 
the time. The French, he observed, had 
made their new government on the best 
of all principles of a government — the 
happiness of the people who were to live 
under it. Was it not joyful, then, that 
she should have cast o 
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their constitution, should we say that they 
would also happen in England, were any 
alteration made in our constitution? He 
must contend for the contrary ; and as he 
thought that the British constitution was 
capable of improvements, so did he think 
the greatest improvements might be en- 
grafted on it, by degrees, with success, 
and without any violation of the public 
tranquillity. | 
Mr. Fox said, he lamented the diffe- 
rence that had happened, but he hoped, 
when his right hon. friend came to turn 
in his mind all the circumstances that had 
occasioned it, that he would forget what 
was past. His right hon. friend had said, 


that if he were to quote some of his ex- 
_ pressions on particular occasions, he could 


| 


the tyranny of; were rash and imprudent, than 


prove his inconsistency. Mr. Fox ac- 
nowledged that no member was more 
apt to let expressions fall which, peur 

e was. 


the most horrid despotism, and become | He knew he had done so; but his right 


free? Surely, we did not wish that liberty 
should be engrossed by ourselves. If his 
right hon. friend talked. of light and shade, 
Mr. Fox said, there wus no shade so 
proper for the people of this country, as 
the departed despotism of France; of 
which, though no more in existence, we 
seemed still to be afraid; und the French 
themselves, from a dread of the return of 
the spectre, did many things which ap- 
peared extravagant and absurd to us, who 
were cool observers of the scene passing 
in France. A ludicrous image of this was 
given by the first of our dramatic poets, 
who makes Falstaff say, “I fear this gun- 
powder Percy, though he be dead.” The 
right hon. gentleman has said, that he 
shall lose my friendship (continued Mr. 
Fox) ; but this I assure him he shall not 
lose. He has also said, he should lose 
that of the friends about him, because he 
stands up for the constitution of this 
country. I, however, hope that my friends 
are as fond of that constitution as the 
right hon. gentleman is, and that the ex- 
ample of France will make them cautious 
not to run into the same errors, and give 
the same provocation to the people. With 
regard to tests, Mr. Fox said, he would 
not believe his right hon. friend had al- 
tered his sentiments on that head, till he 
saw him voting for one. France had es- 
tablished a complete, unequivocal tolera- 
tion, and he heartily wished that a com- 
ae toleration was also established in 

ngland. Because troubles had happened 
at the time the French were changing 


hon. friend never let any thing fall but 
what did him honour, and might be re- 
membered to his credit. Mr. Fox now 
Paes to speak of the reasons which 
ad induced the right hon. gentleman and 
himself to enter into a systematic opposi- 
tion to the present administration ; this 
was not, he said, for the purpose of ob- 
taining power and emolument by thre 
means of a faction, but he had ever un- 
derstood that they and their friends had 
formed a party for the purpose of sup- 
porting the true principles of the British 
constitution and watching the prerogative. 
After expatiating on this, Mr. Fox said, 
“let the nght hon. gentleman maintain 
his opinions, but let him not blame me 
for having mine.” He then noticed the 
cruel and hard manner in which his right 
hon. friend had used him, and spoke feel- 
ingly of the pain it had given him. The 
course he should pursue, he said, would 
be to keep out of his right hon. friend’s 
way, till time and reflection had fitted 
his right hon. friend to think different] 
upon the subject; and then, if their friends 
did not contrive to unite them, he should 
think their friends did not act as they had 
aright to expect at their hands. his 
right hon. friend wished to bring forward 
the question of the French revolution on 
a future day, in that case he would dis- 
cuss it with him as temperately as he 
could; at present he had said all that he 
thought necessary, and, let his right hon. 
friend say what he would more upon the 


subject, he would make him no fartherreply. 
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Mr. Burke again rose. He began with | with self-gratification, still thmking the 
reniarking, that the tenderncss which had | same. Yet he knew not how to deviseale- 
been displayed in the beginning and con- | gislative cure for the wound then inflicted, 
clusion of Mr. Fox's speech was quite ob- | as it came from the people, who were in- 
literated by what had occurred in the | duced to decide for heceowa against the 
middle part. He regretted, in a tone and | independence oftheir ownrepresentatives. 
manner of earnestness and fervency the | The inconsistency of his book with his 

oceedings of that evening, which he | former writings and speeches, had been 

eared might ong be remembered by | insinuated and assumed, but he challenged 
their enemies to the prejudice of both. | the proof by specific instances; and he 
He was unfortunate to suffer the lash of | also asserted, that there was not one step 
Mr. Fox, but he must encounter it. Un- | of his conduct, nor one syllable of his 
der the mask of kindness a new attack, | book, contrary to the principles of those 
he said, was made upon his character and | men with whom our glorious revolution 
conduct in the most hostile manner, and | originated, and to whose principles as a 
his very jests brought up in judgment | Whig, he declared an inviolable attach- 
against him. He did not think the care- | ment. He was an old man, and seein 
less expressions and playful triflings of ; what was attempted to be introduced 
his unguarded hours would have been re- | instead of the ancient temple of our 
corded, mustered up in the form of accu- , constitution could weep over the 
sations, and not only have had a serious | foundation of the new.—He again stated, 
meaning imposed upon them, which they | still more particularly, the endeavours 
were-never intended to bear, but one to- | used in this country to supplant our own 
tally inconsistent with any fair and can- | by the introduction of the new French 
did interpretation... Could his most in- | constitution: but he did not believe Mr. 
veterate enemy have acted more unkindly | Fox at present had that wish, and he did 
towards him? The event of that night's ; believe him to have delivered his opi- 
debate, in which he had been interrupted | nions abstractedly from any reference to 
without being suffered to explain, in| this country: yet their effect might be 
which he had been accused without being | different on those who heard them, and 
heard in his defence, made him at a loss | still more on others through misappre- 
to understand what was either party or | hension or misrepresentations. __He re- 
friendship. His arguments had been mis. | plied to the grounds on which Mr. Fox 
represented. He had never affirmed that | explained his panegyric. The lesson to 
the English, like every other constitu- | kings, he was afraid, would be of another 
tion, might not in some points be amend- | kind. He had heard Mr. Fox own the 
ed. He had never maintained, that to | king of France to be the best intentioned 
praise our own constitution the best way | sovereign in Europe. His good nature 
was to abuse all others. The tendency | and love of his people had ruined him. 
of all that had been said, was to repre- | He had conceded every thing, till he was 
sent him as a wild inconsistent man, only ' now in a goal. The example of the con- 
for attaching bad epithets to a bad sub- ; fusions, on the other hand, would have 
ject.—With the view of showing his in- very little operation, when it was men- 
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consistency, allusions had been made to | tioned with tardy and qualified censure, 
his conduct respecting his economical re- | while the praises of the revolution were 
form in 1780, the American war, and the ! trumpeted with theloudest blasts through 
questions of 1784; but none of these ap- | the nation. He observed that Mr. Fox 

lied. If he thought, in 1780, that the | himself had termed thenew French system 
influence of the crown ought to be re- | a most stupendous and glorious fabric 
duced to a limited standard, and with | of human integrity. He had really con- 
which Mr. Fox himself, at the time, | ceived, that the nght hon. gentleman pos- 
seemed to be satisfied, it did not follow | sessed a better taste in architecture, than 
that the French were right in reducing | to bestow so magnificent an epithet upon 
it with them to nothing. He was favour- | # building composed of untempered mor- 
able to the Americans, because he sup-| tar. He considered it as the work of 
posed they were fighting, not to acquire | Goths and Vandals, where every thing 
absolute speculative liberty, but to keep | was disjointed and inverted.—It had been 
what they had under the English consti- | said that he did not love tests; yet, if 
tution; and as to his representation to | his. intimacy should be renewed with the 
the crown in 1784, he looked back to it | right hon. gentleman, he might explain to 
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him, that it was necessary that some evil , 
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to some head. It would then be perceiv- 


should be suffered in order to obtain agreat- | ed what were their consequences. Seve- 


er good. In France, it had been asserted 
by the right hon. gentleman, that the lar- 
gest religious toleration prevailed. It 
would be judged of what nature that tole- 
ration was, when it was understood that 
there the most cruel tests were imposed. 
Nay, tests were imposed forthe most in- 
human of all purposes—in order to de- 
prive those of whom they were exacted of 
their bread. The treatment of the Nuns 
was too shocking almost to be mentioned. 
These wretched girls, who could only be 
animated by the most exalted religious 
enthusiasm, were engaged in the most 
painful office of humanity, in the most 
sacred duty of piety, visiting and attend- 
ing the hospitals. Yet these had been 
dragged iuto the streets ; these had been 
scourged by the sovereigns of the French 
nation, because the priest, from whom 
they had received the sacrament, had not 
submitted to the test. And this proceed- 
ing had passed not only unpunished, but 
uncensured. Yet, in the country in which 
such proceedings had happened, the lar- 
gest religious toleration had been said to 
subsist. The present state of France was 
ten times worse than a tyranny. The new 
constitution was said to be an experiment 
but the assertion was not true. It had 
already been tried, and had been found 
to be only productive of evils- They 
would go on from tyranny to tyranny, 
from oppression to oppression, till at last 
the whole system would terminate in the 
destruction of that miserable and deluded 
people. He said that his opinion of the 
revolution in America did not at all mili- 
tate with his opinion of the revolution of 
France. In that instance, he considered 
that the people had some reason for the 
conduct which they pursued.— Mr. Burke 
said, that he was sorry for the occurrence 
of tbat day. ‘Sufficient forthe day was 
the evil thereof.” Yet if the good were 
to many, he would willingly take the evil 
to himself. He sincerely hoped that no 
member of that House would ever barter 
the constitution of this country, the eter- 
nal jewel of their souls, for a wild and vi- 
sionary system, which could only lead to 
confusion and disorder. With regard to 
sete of friendship, he must own that 

did not like them, where his character 
and public conduct, as in the present in- 
stance, had been so materially attacked 
ang injured. The French principles in thig 
country, be had been teld, would come 


ral of the gentlemen present were youns 
enough to see a change, and enterprising 
enough to act a part in the events that 
might arise. It would then be seen whe- 
ther they would be borne on the top, or 
enmcubered in the gravel. In going 
along with the current, they would mosg 
certainly be forced to execute and ap- 
prove many things very contrary to their 
own nature and character. 

Mr. Pitt said, he rose to take notice of 
the very extraordinary situation in which 
the House stood. They had been en- 
gaged for some hours in an unfinished de- 
bate on a question of order, moved in the. 
middle of the right: hon. gentleman's 
fe on the question for reading the 
clauses in the Quebec bill, paragraph by 
paragraph; and the question of order 
was, whether the right hon. gentleman 
should be permitted to go on m an argu- 
ment on the subject of the French revo- 
lution, which he had begun, but in which 
he had been frequently interrupted, by 
being called to order by different gentle- 
men on the other side. The right hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Fox) had givem 
it as his opinion, that it was disorderly 
for the other right hon. gentleman to en- 
ter into a discussion respecting the late 
revolution in France; and yet the right 
hon. gentleman himself had, in his own 
speech, gone directly to that discussion, 
and the committee had since heard two 
speeches from each of the right hon. gen- 

emen immediately upon the subject of 
the French revolution. For his own part, 
he had all along been of opinion that the 
right hon. gentleman had been strictly in 
order, in introducing his opinions on the 
French revolution, when speaking on a 
subject of a constitution to be provided 
for Quebec, although he could not but 
think, that every asperity and censure on 
that event had, for various reasons, better 
be avoided. Circumstanced as the com- 
mittee then stood, he felt a considerable 
degree of embarrassment: he did not 
think it consistent with decorum to move 
any amendment to the question of order, 
nor that any advantage was likely to re- 
sult from taking the sense of the House 
upon it. The only advisable thing to be 
done, was to withdraw it: but to that 
there was clearly an obstacle. It was 
usual to obtain the consent of the mover 
of any question, previous to its being 
withdrawn; but in the present case, .the 
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noble lord who had proposed the question | 


had withdrawn himself. His having left 
the House, however, might be presumed 
to be a pretty strongly smplied consent 
on the part of the noble mover to its be- 
ing withdrawn, and therefore he should 
suggest that measure.—Mr. Pitt then re- 
curred to the first debate, and said, that 
upon the question whether the clauses of 
a bill be read paragraph by paragraph, 
any gentleman who thought the general 
principle of the bill, and the principles of 
the clauses, so objectionable, that they 
could not be so modelled and matured in 
a committee, as to be made fit to pass, 
was undoubtedly entitled to state his ob- 
jections to the bill; and therefore he 

d thought the right hon. gentleman 
perfectly in order in the mode he had 
adopted ; but it had been supposed that 
he had given an opinion that the right 
hon. gentleman's arguments and doctrines 
were not to be supported either by him, 
or.any of those who generally voted with 
him. Now, it was to be recollected, that 
he had declined giving any opinion what- 
ever on the subject, declaring, that he did 


not think it proper for him, in the situa-— 


tion in which he steod, to enter into a 
discussion of an opinion on the constitu- 
tion then forming in a neighbouring coun- 
try. With regard to what the right hon. 
gentleman had said of a misrepresentation 
by him of that right hon. gentleman's 
words in a former debate on the Quebec 
bill, if he had given any misrepresentation 
of the right hon. cealleniais speech, he 
had given it in the right hon. gentleman’s 
own words, and in his presence ; if, there- 
fore, he had mistaken or mistated any 
thing the right hon gentleman had said, 
it had been in his own power to set him 
right at the instant, and not let a wrong 
impression of his words go abroad. The 
fact was, that in discussing the subject of 
the new constitution for Canada, he had 
suggested his intention to propose, as the 
bill in fact did provide, an hereditary 
council, in imitation of our House of 
Lords; whereas the right hon. gentleman 
had suggested, that an elective council 
would be preferable; and as the right 
hon. gentleman had just been talking of 
the governments of the United States of 
America, which were republics, he had 
conceived that the right hon. gentleman 
was inclined to think, that a greater infu- 
sion of republican principles into the new 
government of Canada would be better 
adapted to that province than a constitu- 
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tion similar to our own; and therefore, 
in his reply he had given his sentiments 
against any greater infusion of republi- 
canism into the new constitution of Ca- 
nada than at present subsisted in the Bri- 
tish constitution. As to the publications 
which the other right hon. gentleman had 
stated to be disseminating throughout 
this country, with a view to extol the 
French revolution and its consequences, 
and to induce the people to look into the 
principles of their own constitution, he 
did not venture to think that there might 
be no danger arising from them; but 
when he had said that he saw no cause 
for immediate alarm from them, it wag 
because he was of opinion that they were 
the less dangerous at that time, since he 
could not think the French revolution 
could be deemed an object fit for imita- 
tion in this country, by any set of men- 
He thought Mr. Burke entitled to the 
gratitude of his country, for having that 
day, in so able and eloquent a manner, 
stated his sense of the degree of danger 
to the constitution that already existed, 
and did assure him, that although he was 
of opinion that our constitution was capa- 
ble of gradual and temperate melioration 
in some few of its principles, yet so per- 


| fectly was he persuaded of its being pre- 


ferable to that of any other constitution 
in the world, that he would cordially co- 
operate with the right hon. gentleman in 
taking every possible means to preserve 
it, and deliver it down to posterity, as the 
best security for the prosperity, freedom, 
and happiness of the British people. 

Mr. Fox said, the right hon. gentleman 
had given a prey fair account of what 
had passed the other day upon the Que- 
bec bill, and he was obliged to him tor 
having explained his meaning. In the 
proposition of having the council elective 
rather than hereditary, he declared he 
did not think there was any thing like in- 
stilling republican principles into the new 
constitution for Canada; of which he was 
satisfied, he should be able to convince 
the right hon. apart: who had just 
sat down, as well as the right hon. gens 
tleman near him, when they went into the 
debate on the clauses of the bill. When 
that day came, he hoped the right hon. 
gentleman near him would come down to 
the House and join in the debate, as 
he was anxious to get from theory to 
practice, and whatever the right hon. 
gentleman himself might think, all his ar- 
guments that day had been mere theories 
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and nothing else. Mr. Fox declared he 
was not to be imposed on by sounds, so 
as to be startled at the name of republican 
principles ; there was in our own consti- 
tution something of those principles, in- 
asmuch as that House was elective; but 
it was on account of the bad use of the 
word “ republican,” and the pore to 
which it might be converted, that he had 
been anxious to have his former argu- 
ment explained. They all knew that the 
word “republican” was a watchword, 
always unfairly applied to any man, when 
the object was to run him down, and ex- 
asperate the country against him. He 
should therefore be glad when they came 
to the clauses of the bill, because protes- 
sions of principles were at all times odious 
to him; and, indeed, every body might 
know his principles from his _pulitical 
life, as he had never attempted to dis- 
se them. 

' Lord Sheffield’s motion was then with- 
drawn ; after which the chairman reported 
progress, and asked leave to sit again. 


May 11. The House having resolved 
itself into a committee to consider further 
of the Quebec Government Bill, 

Mr. Hussey objected to the clause re- 
specting the division of the province. 
He thought that they would all become 
British subjects sooner, if this division did 
not take place. Instead of tending to heal 
differences, it was calculated to preserve 
and inflame animosities. Commerce was the 
chief point of view in which Quebec was 
of importance to this country. It behoved 
the House: therefore, to provide for that 
most essential object, the security of pro- 
perty We ought to introduce the Eng- 
lish commercial law, and leave the house 
of assembly to make such alterations as 
their own peculiar circumstances should 
render expedient. 

Mr. Powys said, that the reason of this 
division was stated to be to prevent feuds 
and divisions; but he much feared that 
the mode of division was but ill calculated 
for this purpose. 

Mr. Fox wished to be informed of one 
point, which had never been explained, 
and that was, whether his majesty had a 
power to divide the province, as was then 
proposed. [Upon consulting the 14th 
George 3, it appeared that the king had 
that authority. ] 

' Mr. Pitt said, the point being settled, 
the question would be, whether it was fit 
for parliament to agree with his majesty 
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to establish two legislatures? If they did’ 
not agree, they might negative the clause, 
and dispose of the whole of the bill; be- 
cause it proceeded throughout on the 
supposition of two legislatures. It ap- 
peared to ministers, first, that the ealy. 
way of consulting the interest of the in- 
ternal situation of Quebec, and of render- 
ing it profitable to this country was, to. 
give it a legislature, as near as circum- 
stances would admit, upon the principles 
of the British constitution. In the next. 
place, that there was no probability of 
reconciling the jarring interests and op-: 
posite views of the inhabitants, but by 
giving them two legislatures. It was con- 
ceived that this form of government was. 
best adapted to put an end to all the diffi- 
culties of a legal sort, and to render the 
regulations more useful to the subjects of 
that country. He believed there was 
such a rooted opposition of interests, that 
if there was a constitution, consisting of a 
house of assembly, in which the parties 
might be nearly balanced, the conse- 
quence, at least for a long series of years, 
would be a great degree of animosity and. 
confusion. If one of the parties had a 
great ascendancy over the other, the 
party having the superiority was very un- 
ikely to give satisfaction to the other. 
party. It seemed to his majesty’s ser- 
vants the most desirable thing, if they. 
could not give satisfaction to all descrip- 
tions of men, to divide the province, and 
to contrive that one division should con- 
sist, as much as possible, of those who. 
were well snolined towards the English. 
laws, and the other, of those who were 
attached to the French laws. It was per- 
fectly true, that in Lower Canada there 
still remained a number of English sub- 
jects; but these would hold a much 
smaller proportion than if chere was one 
form of government for every part of the 
province. It was in Upper Canada par-: 
ticularly that they were to expect a great 
addition of English inhabitants. The 
consequence was, that if it was not divided 
from the rest, the Canadians forming a 
majority of five to one, the grievance 
would be every year increasing in propor- 
tion as the population increased. The 
division of the province might be liable 
to some objections, but, on the whole, it 
was subject to fewer than any other mea- 
sure. | 
Mr. Powys said, he was not convinced 
by the right hon. gentleman’s reasoning. 
e had allowed, that in this instance the , 
(2 Dj 
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interests of one part of the inhabitants of 
Canada were sacrificed to those of the 
other. He said, he could not give up his 
majesty’s declaration, of which he read 
some part, promising to the inhabitants 
of Canada the British constitution. 

- Mr. Barke-said, it was evidently the 
intention of his majesty’s declaration, that 
the laws adopted in Canada should be as 
nearly as possible similar to those of Eng- 
land. Indeed, it was usual in every 
colony to furm.the government as nearly 
upon the model of tle mother country, 
as was consistent with the difference of 
local circumstances. To ascertain the 
propriety of dividing the provinces, re- 
quired a degree of local knowledge, which 
he did not possess ; but he should take it, 
that the measure was convenient. An 
attempt to join people dissimilar in law, 
language, and manners, appeared to him 
highly absurd; to join, too, the con- 
querors and the conquered, must give 
rise too much unpleasant feeling, and 
many invidious distinctions. Such a mea- 
sure would appear to him to sow the seeds 
of discord. ‘This geographical distribu- 
tion was, in his opinion, highly conve- 
nient. The upper colony was chiefly in- 
habited by emigrants from America: 
these then were desirous of the English 
constitution. Let the Canadians have a 
constitution formed upon the principles 
of Canadians, and Englishmen upon the 
apt of Englishmen. Let there not 

adopted any wild theories, more un- 
|mown than the north west. coast of Ame- 
rica. In this point of view he approved 
of the division, as accommodated to the 
circumstances of the country, and the 
natural prejudices of the inhabitants. He 
recommended that system of government 
which tended to promote the good of the 
individual and of the public, in opposition 
to that which attempted to methodize 
anarchy. He admired the division: no, 
he did not possess sufficient local know- 
ledge to admire it; but he could at least 
say, that he did not disapprove it. Situated 
as he was, an insulated being, perfectly 
separate, banished from his party, there 
Was a voice which cried to him, “ Beware.” 
For the short time during which he should 
remain in parliament, (and it would be 
but a very short time) he would support 
those principles of government which 
were founded upon the wisdom of anti- 
quity, and sanctioned by the experience 
of time. On the present bill, necessary 
as it was for him to be careful of what 
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he should say, he would state the argu- 
ments that occurred to him, as they 
should arise, upon every clause. 

Mr. Pitt was extremely happy that 
the right hon. gentleman was to attend to 
all the clauses of the bill, as no man was 
more able to throw light upon the sub- 
ject than he was. He hoped, they were 
all agreed to give to Canada a tree con- 
stitution, in the English sense of the word. 
He said, he had made the division of the 
province essential, because he could not 
otherwise reconcile their clashing inte- 
rests. He was anxious to give the inha- 
bitants a constitution which was agree- 
able to their own wishes; and that was 
a consideration in his mind, of such me- 
portance, as to outweigh other and less 
inconveniences. ‘The proclamation re- 
ferred to was made in 1763; and by the 
act of 1773, all English laws had been 
abolished, except the criminal laws. From 
this fact, it would be judged how far it 
was binding on his majesty to give to 
this colony the whole of the English laws. 

Lord She field doubted the expediency 
of dividing Quebec into two provinces, 
and objected to it, because h@ thought it 
encouraged settlements in the interior 
parts of America, not only distant, but 
difficult of approach. We should rather 
endeavour to check the migration from 
the coast, to those parts with which we 
had not an easy communication. It was 
not the interest of England to raise 
colonies of farmers, in a country which 
could only produce the same articles as 
England did; neither did it appear de- 
sirable, on the part of the settlers, to be 
placed beyond the Rapids, which are 
above Montreal; as the carriage of so 
bulky an article as corn, through a bad 
navigation, to such a distance as the West 
Indies, or Europe, could not answer in 
common years. In the interior parts of 
America, the growth of corn must be 
the chief object. The want of a conve- 
nient market would soon limit that growth; 
and those that could not employ them- 
selves in farming would of course turn 
themselves to manufactures, which dis- 
position would be encouraged by the 
difficulty of the supply from Europe. In 
the mean time, it would be impossible to 
prevent the introduction of all the manu- 
factures and other articles across the sea 


from the American States into the new 


prove: It might be serviceable to 
eep afew ports to enable us to trade 
with the Indians, and to procure furs, the 
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only article of much consequence that 
came from Canada; but he could not 
discover the least advantage that could 
be derived from interior settlements. 

Mr. Foz said, he conceived, that in the 
first place, those gentlemen who disap- 
proved of the division of the province 
might move to have the clause amended ; 
because, besides the division of the 
province, it contained the fundamental 
principles of the constitution. It stated, 
that each division of Canada was to have 
a governor, a legislative council, and an 
assembly. The whole committee agreed, 
that there should be a governor, a legis- 
lative council, and a house of assembly, 
and therefore he should think it very 
strange if they should negative the clause, 
by rejecting it, instead of moving an 
amendment; since it contained distinct 
end important matter, in which they 
were all agreed. With regard to the 
division of the Province, that there were 
difficulties, in whatever way it was consi- 
dered, he was ready to admit. When the 
Shere was divided, it was meant to 

eave the French laws in the one district, 
and the English laws in the other; the 
consequence of which would be, that in 
Lower Canada, which consisted princi- 
pay of French inhabitants, all the 
rench laws would continue in force till 
altered by the legislature of the country, 
His majesty’ proclamation in 1763, 
might not only be supposed to have en- 
gaged many persons to go to Canada for 
the sake of commerce, but did actually 
operate in that manner. Had the division 
of the province separated the old from 
the new inhabitants completely, it would 
not have been liable to such strong objec- 
tions; but the misfortune was, that many 
ot the persons who might have been en- 
couraged, by the proclamation to settle in 
Canada tor commercial purposes, did not 
live in the upper province, but in that 
part in which the French Jaws were to 
prevail. It had been said, that parliament 
an act in 1774, which did away 

that proclamation. Hebelieved, however, 
that that law, at the time it was passed, 
was not very well thought of by the pub- 
lic, and it became the opinion that a new 
Constitution ought to be framed for Ca- 
nada. ‘That act, it was said, took away, 
in a certain degree, the reasons for not 
adhering to that proclamation. If they 
meant to stand on the ground of rigid 
right, it certainly did; but if they meant 


to make laws on the general principles of 
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justice and good faith, it- would occasion 
a material difference. It was said, besides, 
that nobody wished to introduce into the 
ee of Canada all the laws of Eng- 
and. With respect to those laws, no 
man could doubt but that if the majority 
of the inhabitants were in favour of them, 
they ought to have them whether they 
were good or bad. The right hon. gen- 
tleman on the floor (Mr. Burke) had 
justly observed, that laws were either cone 
stitutional or municipal; there was, Mr. 
Fox said, another digiion of municipal 
laws, namely, with regard to inheritance, 
and the disposal of a man’s landed pro- 
perty; which might happen between Ca- 
nadian and Canadian, between Frenchman 
and Frenchman. But the case assumed a 
different aspect, when they came to dis- 
tinguish commercial laws; the laws in 
which the English were most interested. 
It were to be wished, that some regard 
had been paid to English prejudices. 
Those old laws were not the laws of 
France two years ago; they were not the 
laws of France ten years ago; not even 
at the time of the conquest of Canada, be- 
cause the whole French law never was sent 
to Canada, but particular parts only. That 
part of the French law which was called 
«“ the Custom of Paris,” and which he be- 
lieved now existed in no other part of the 
world, was established in Canada. When- 
ever an appeal from the French laws and the 
Custom of Paris came before the privy 
council of that kingdom, the great and 
able men who composed it were put into 
a difficult situation, and were obliged to 
inquire what the custom of Paris was in 
such and such a case, and how the French 
laws operated under such and such cir- 
cumstances; and in order to ascertain 
those points, they were obliged to inquire 
of antiquaries rather than of lawyers, be~ 
fore the Code Marchand could be estab- 
lished. Whether these inconvenicnces 
were sufficient to prevent the division of 
the province, was a matter on which he 
entertained great doubt. If there was 
any middle mode that could be pursued, 
he, for one, should be much inclined to 
adopt it. If the provinces were not di- 
vided, the consequence would be, that 
there would be a considerable diiterence 
of opinion respecting the laws of the 
country; and this difference would be ate 
tended with disquietude and animosity. 
Like the right hon. gentleman on the 
floor (Mr. Burke), he was not sufficiently 
acquainted with the geography of the 
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country to speak with certainty on the 
subject, but he thought the division of 
the province would be attended with the 
greatest possible inconvenience. Our 
communication at present was with the 
upper province, and whatever we had 
from upper Canada must come through 
the lower province; the lower province, 
therefore, having a legislature of its own, 
might enact laws that would very much 
disturb our commerce with the upper pro- 
vince. He admitted, that there were dif- 
ficulties on both sides; but if he were 
satis to come to a vote on the subject, 
he should vote against the division of the 
province ; and should do so principally on 
the ground of establishing laws, not only 
Jaws of inheritance, not only laws that 
were to regulate the intercourse between 
Canadian and Canadian, but laws that 
were to regulate the intercouse between 
Englishman and Englishman and_be- 
tween Englishman and Canadian. If 
this were mere speculation, he should 
not be so positive in his opinion. _Al- 
most all the English merchants who 
traded to that country had been losers by 
s0 doing, and, beneficial as the commerce 
might appear to be, they had given up the 
trade. This step was not occasioned by 
any commercial disadvantages under 
which they laboured, but arose from the 
legal difliculties to which they were sub- 
ject; those difficulties were not the effect 
of the badness of the law, but were in 
consequence of the uncertainty of it, and 
the not being able to ascertain what it 
Was, or how it stood. 

Mr. William Grant said, the right hon. 
genticman seemed to take it for granted, 
that the commercial law of England was 
difierent from that of Canada. It was, 
diowever, certain, that there existed no 
material difference in substance, however 
they might differ in appearance, from the 
commercial laws of different countries. 
All commercial laws related to contracts, 
either express or implied. The reasoning 
upon contracts was of the same sort in all 
countries, and he who reasoned best res- 
pecting a contract, was generally ac- 
counted the best lawyer. If a decision 
that had been given on a contract in any 
of the courts of this country ditlered from 
a decision that had been given in a Spa- 
nish court, he would be bold to say, that 
one of those decisions was wrong. In 
nine Cases out of ten the same decision 
would be given on the same case in every 
civilized country. As to the tenth case, 
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some of the positive laws of the country 
might attach upon it, and make it an ex- 
ception to the general rule. The decision 
of a court in Canada, of an English court, 
or any other court ought to be the same 
on the same case. The custom of Paris 
had no more to do with commercial law, 
than the law of gavel-kind had to do with 
the law of insurance, or any other part of 
the commercial law of England. The 
commercial law in this country, a few 
cases excepted, was not reduced to writ- 
ing. In France the fact was different : 
they had a collection which was called the 
Code Marchand, made in the reign of 
Louis 14th, and which was in great repute 
in that and other kingdoms. In the same 
reign, and under the same direction, a 
maritime code was also compiled. To 
maintain, that the commercial law of Cae 
nada materially differed from the commer- 
cial law of England, was amistake. Mer- 
chants were not discouraged from trading 
to that country by the state of the law, 
but on account of the insolvency of 
debtors. The laws of all countries be- 
tween debtor and creditor gave the credi- 
tor some remedy, if the debtor was un- 
willing but able to pay: but the difficulty 
was, when he was unable to pay, and had 
a variety of creditors, who got into strug- 
gles and controversies with each other. 
In that case, the laws of different coun- 
tries were exceedingly different: the laws 
of some countries had made no rule what- 
ever with regard to the disposition of the 
effects of insolvent debtors, but had left 
the creditors to have recourse to suits at 
law: and he who obtained the first execu- 
tion, immediately seized on the effects of 
the debtor, and discharged his own debt, 
to the exclusion, perhaps, of the claims of 
the other creditors. ‘The laws of other 
countries had enacted, that while there 
was clear evidence that men would become 
bankrupts, their estates should be seques- 
trated, and equally divided among all the 
creditors: this was agreeuble to the law 
of England. There was a third set of 
laws, which gave a qualified distribution 
of the estate among the creditors, and 
that was the case in France. When men 
had given marks of insolvency, they rank- 
ed the creditors into certain classes: they 
made one class of privileged debts, so 
that simple contract debtors might receive 
nothing till the other creditors were com- 
pletely paid; as in the case of executors 
in this country, who paid the debts of the 
testator in a certain order of preference, 
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and which many people had thought a 
very great hardship. He did not know 
but that there might be a great uncer- 
tainty in the law of Canada; but all the 
cases with which English merchants had 
been dissatisfied, were the decisions of 
the French courts, and were in cases of 
insolvency alone. There always was a 
greater uncertainty in the laws of all co- 
Jonies than in those of the mother country, 
for colonies had no other laws to go b 
than those of the country from which 
they had emigrated, and those laws, per- 
haps, were not adapted to the circum- 
stances of the colony. The same com- 
plaint of uncertainty in the law had taken 
place with regard to the laws of all the 
colonies : Mr. Smith had made the same 
observation in his publication of the laws 
of New York, about thirty years ago; 
and the abbé Raynal had now made the 
Same complaint. The law of France was 
undoubtedly the general law of Canada ; 
and some of the laws of Great Britain 
were introduced by ordinanccs. 

Mr. Burke said, the question was, whe- 
ther the English laws were or were not 
better than the French laws? The Eng- 
lish in Canada were attached to the Eng- 
lish laws, and the French were equally 
attached to the Canadian laws. The 
English, he thought, ought to enjoy the 
English constitution, and the French the 
old Canadian constitution. 

After some further conversation, the 
clause was agreed to. ‘The chairman 
having read the next clause, viz. that 
respecting the constitution of the Legis- 
lative Council, 

Mr. For objected to the mode of ap- 
pointing the council. He said, that he 
would throw out generally his ideas, as to 
the means of substituting what he could not 
but conceive to be a better mode of ap- 
pointing a council, than the mode adopted 
in the clause as it stood. First, he laid it 
down as a principle never to be departed 

‘from, that every part of the British domi- 
nions ought to possess a government, in 
the constitution of which monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, and democracy were mutually 
blended and united; nor could any go- 
vernment be afit one for British subjects to 
live under, which did not contain its due 
weight of aristocracy, bccause that he 
considered to be the proper poise of the 
constitution, the balance that equalized 
and meliorated the powers of the two 
other extreme branches, and gave stabi- 
jity and firmness to the whole [a loud cry 
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look what were the principles on which 
aristrocacy was founded, and he believed 
it would be admitted to him, that they 
were two-fold, namely, rank and property, 
or both united. In this country, the 
House of Lords formed the aristocracy, 
and that consisted of hereditary titles, in 
noble families of ancient origin, or pos- 
sessed by pecrs newly created, on account 
of their extended landed property. He 
said, that prejudice for ancient families, 
and that sort of pride which belonged to 
nobility, was right to be encouraged in a 
country like this ; otherwise one great 
incentive to virtue would be abolished, and 
the national dignity, as well as its domes- 
tic interest, would be diminished and 
weakened. There was also such a thing 
to be remembered, which gave additional 
honour to our House of Lords, as long. 
established respect for the persons and fa- 
milies of those who, in consequence either 
of their own superior talents and eminent 
services, or of one or both in their ances- 
tors, constituted the peerage. This, he 
observed, was by no means peculiar to 
pure aristocracies, such as Venice and 
Genoa, nor even to despotic or to mixed 
governments. It was to be found in de- 
mocracies, and was there considered as an 
essential part of the constitution ; affec- 
tion to those whose families had best 
served the public being always entertained 
with the warmest sincerity and gratitude. 
Thus in the ancient republics of Athens 
and of Rome, they all knew the respect 
paid to those who had distinguished them- 
selves by their services for the common- 
wealth. 

Upon every ground of consideration, 
therefore, it would be indispensably ne- 
cessary that an aristocracy should make 
a branch of the constitution for Canada ; 
it was undoubtedly equally important 
with either the popular or the monarchi- 
cal. But then the nature of the case 
must be considered ; and he should there- 
fore not advise the giving Canada a ser- 
vile imitation of our aristocracy, because 
we could not give them a house of lords 
like our own. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer appeared to be aware of this, 
and therefore he had recourse to a sub- 
stitute for hereditary nobility. It was, 
however, he must contend, a very inade- 
quate substitute, it was a semblance but 
not a substance. Lords, indeed, we 
might give them, but there was no such 
thing as creating that revcrence and re- 
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ct for them, on which their dignity 
and weight in the view both of the popu- 
lar and monarchical part of the constitu- 
tion depended, and which alone could 
give them that power of control and 
support that was the object of their insti- 
tution. If Canada should grow into a great 
and flourishing colony (and he trusted 
that it would), as it was removed at such 
a distance from the principal seat of par- 
liament, it was the more necessary to 
make the council, in a considerable degree, 
independent of the governor and the peo- 
ple; because, the province being so far 
off, the power of control could not be 
properly exercised by that House, with a 
view to the calling upon the responsibility 
of ministers, and punishing them for any 
abuse of the prerogative, by giving wrong 
advice to the council, through the medium 
of the governor. This was, he said, a clear 
argument why the council ought not to be 
appointed by the crown. 
~ Property, Mr. Fox said, was, and had 
ever been held to be the true foundation 
of aristocracy. And when he used the 
word aristocracy, he did not mean it in 
the odious sense of aristocrat, as it had 
been lately called—with that he had no- 
thing to do. He meant it in its true sense, 
as an indispensably necessary part of a 
mixed government, under a tree constitu- 
tion. Instead, therefore, of the king’s 
naming the council at that distance —in 
which case they had no security that per- 
sons of property, and persons fit to be 
named, would be chosen—wishing, as he 
did, to put the freedom and stability of 
the constitution of Canada on the strong- 
est basis, he proposed that the council 
should be elective. But how elective ? 
Not as the members of the house of as- 
sembly were intended to be, but upon 
another footing. He proposed that the 
members of the council should not be eligi- 
ble to be elected unless they possessed qua- 
lifications infinitely higher than those who 
were cligible to be chosen members of the 
house of assembly, and in like manner the 
electors of the members of council must 
He qualifications also proportionably 
igher than those of the electors to repre- 
sentatives in the house of assembly. By 
this means, they would have a real aristo- 
cracy chosen by persons of property from 
among persons of the highest property, 
and who would thence necessarily pos- 
sess that weight, influence, and indepen- 
dency, from which alone could be derived 
a power of guarding against any innova- 
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tions that might be made, either by the 
people on the one part, or the crown on 
the other.—In answer to this proposition, 
it might Leen be said to him, If you 
are decidedly in favour of an elective 
aristocracy, why do you not follow up 
you own principle, and propose to abo- 
ish the House of Lords, and make them 
elective? For this plain reason—because 
the British House of Lords stood on the 
hereditary, known, and acknowledged re- 
spect of the country for particular insti- 
tutions: and it was inipossible to put an 
infant constitution upon the same footing. 
It would be as ridiculous to: say, you 
shall have a House of Lords like that in 
England, as for a person in his closet to 
make and say what degree of reverence 
and respect should belong to them. From 
what he had said, he might possibly be 
deemed an advocate for aristocracy singly: 
he might, undoubtedly, with as much rea- 
son as he had been called a republican. 
Those who had pretended that he was a 
favourer of democratical principles, had 
surely read very little, and little under- 
stood the subject. He mentioned the 
Americans and said, he thought they had 
acted wisely, when upon finding them- 
selves reduced to the melancholy situa- 
tion of being obliged to change their 
governments, they had preserved as much 
as they possibly could of the old form of 
their governments, and thus made that 
form of government which was best 
for themselves ; consisting of the powers 
of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy 
blended, though under a different name. 
In order to show that his idea of an elec- 
tive council was not a new one, he said 
that before the Revolution, more of the 
councils in our colonies were elected by 
the people than the king. 

He had thus generally stated the out- 
line of his proposition, upon which he did 
not mean to take the sense of the com- 
mittee, unless it should be the general 
opinion that it ought to be adopted. If 
he did take the sense of the committee, 
and their sense should be against him, he 
should then propose that the council 
should either be all at the nomination of 
the king, or all hereditary. He believed 
that any council chosen in any manner 
would be better than none; to have them 
elective as he had stated, he seriously 
thought would be best; but it would be 
more detrimental than even the not having 
an elective council, that the governor 
should be left to himself, to decide alone. 

tT 
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He remembered it had been once said, 
when talking of representation, that any 
558 gentlemen who could be first stopped 
at Hyde-park turnpike, and assembled in 
that House, would be of as much ser- 
vice to the people as they were. Mr. Fox 
said, he by no means agreed with the pro- 
osition, or any one equally extravagant ; 
t many were always a check to one, 
and a governor might decide in his closet 
upon a measure so foolish and so wicked, 
t he would not have the face to state 

to any number of persons. The very cir- 
cumstance of a governor being obliged to 
have his opinion canvassed by many, was 
@ positive advantage; and discussion, he 
was satisfied, always produced good. 
After putting this pointedly, he said, if 
there were to be hereditary members of 
the council, they ought alltobeso. The 
check upon making peers here he had 
ever considered as attended with this ad- 
vantage, that when the king made a peer, 
he recollected that he entailed an here- 
ditary legislature on the country. A 
doubt existed, whether the king ‘had a 
right to make a peer for life, without his 
title being hereditary, and at this time be 
understood there was such a_ juridical 
question collaterally existing in the House 
of Lords, which was a clear proof that the 
practice was unknown. If the crown had 
such a power, the life peers might over- 
whelm the hereditary peerage, and thus 
destroy the constitutional control of the 
aristocracy, in case they attempted to re- 
sist the crown. ‘Thus, under pretence of 
aristocracy, lords might be introduced as 
mere tools of the minister, and give go- 
vernment an opportunity to destroy the 
constitution, and exercise despotic power 
in the most open shape. If, however, 
such a use of the prerogative should be 
exerted, he had no doubt but it would be 
soon remedied.—In the province of Ca- 
nada, the introduction of nobility was pe- 
culiarly improper, for a variety of reasons. 
In fact, there was a sort of nobility. there 
already, namely, the seigneurs, who were 
utterly unfit, and were not respected 
enough to be made hereditary nobles. 
And yet would ministers, he asked, pass 
by the real nobility of the country, the 
seigneurs, and create a set of people over 
them, whom the world called nobility, 
and invest them with hereditary honours? 
By-the-by, the sort of titles meant to be 
given were not named in the bill; he pre- 
sumed the reason was, that they could 
not be named without creating laughter. 
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Mr. Fox generally remarked, that so ne- 
cessary was aristocracy to all governments 
that, in his opinion, the destruction of alk 
that had been destroyed, could be proved, 
to have arisen from the neglect of the 
true aristocracy, upon which it depended. 
whether a constitution should be great, 
energetic, and powerful. He explained 
that he was so far a republican, that he 
approved all governments where the res 
publica was the universal principle, and. 
the people, as under our constitution, had 
considerable weight in the government. 
Mr. Fox concluded with declaring empha-. 
tically, that true aristocracy gave a coun~ 
try that sort of energy, that sort of spirit, 
and that sort of enterprise which always 
made a country great and happy. 

Mr. Pitt said, it was with great satis- 
faction that he had heard a considérable 
part of the night hon. gentleman's speech. 
He rejoiced at it with the utmost since- 
rity, since doubts had been entertained of 
the right hon. gentleman’s regard to our 
happy and excellent constitution which 
the cordial, and he entertained not the 
least hesitation to say, the sincere testi- 
mony of the attachment which the right 
hon. gentleman bore to the ee of 
eur ancestors had completely removed. 
He was thence proud of the advantage 
he should derive from the support of the 
right hon. gentleman, in resisting any ate 
tempt that might be made contrary to our 
constitution. Aristocracy was, he con- 
tended, the truc poise, as the right hon. 
gentleman had emphatically stated it, of 
the constitution ; it was the essential link 
that held the branches together, and gave 
stability and strength to the whole; arise 
tocracy reflected lustre on the crown, 
and lent support and effect to the demo- 
cracy, while the democracy gave vigour 
and energy te both, and the sovereignty 
crowned the constitution with authority 
and dignity. He joined, therefore, as far 
as that went, with the right hon. gentlee 
man, and agreed with him, that as much 
as possible of a constitution, deservedly 
the glory and happiness of those who 
lived under it, and the model and envy of 
the world, should be extended to all our 
dependencies, as far as the local situation 
of the colony, and the nature and circum~ 
stances of the case would admit— Where 
he differed from the right hen. gentleman 
was, with respect.to the aristocracy pro- 
posed to be infused into the constitution 
of Canada, which he thought might be 
brought much nearer to our own by other 
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means than by those the right hon. gen- 
tleman had proposed. Our aristocracy 
was not merely respectable on account 
of its property, though that undoubtedly 
was no small consideration in the scale of 
its respectability ; but it was essentially 
respectable for its hereditary distinctions 
flowing from the Crown, as the fountain 
of honour. It was on that account not 
less the poise of the constitution, than if 
our aristocracy were elective; on the 
contrary, it was more so, because, accord- 
ing to the known genius and spirit of our 
constitution, monarchy was the source from 
whence the other parts arose, and, there- 
fore, the nearer the aristocracy was to the 
crown, the more immediately congenial 
was it to the constitution itself, as origi- 
nally adopted and planned by our ances- 
tors. In that happy form, and construct- 
ed and preserved upon that wise princi- 
ple, we felt the blessings of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy all united. 
He should lament, therefore, to create an 
aristocracy by a selection from property 
alone, or by making it elective, as in 
either case it would render the poise 
nearer to the people than it was to the 
crown in the British constitution. He 
agreed that we could not give all the res- 
pect to a new nobility, that belonged to 
an hereditary line of nobles traceable to 
antiquity, but we could give the same de- 
gree of respect to it as had accompanied 
the origin of our nobility, and succeeding 
ages would bestow all the rest. Mr. Pitt 
laid great stress on the circumstances of 
the hereditary honours being derived im- 
mediately from the imperial crown of 
Great Britain, which he considered as a 
matter of peculiar value. With regard 
to the object of hereditary nobility, he 
conceived it. could only be gradual ; but he 
so far differed from the right hon. gentle- 
man, that he thought there was something 
in the habits, customs, and manners of 
Canada, that peculiarly fitted it for the 
reception of hereditary honours ; and in 
respect to seignories, he said, he imagined 
"that some of the seigneurs were to be 
found of sufficient property and respect 
to make it fit that they should be among 
others named to those honours. 
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belong to the aristocratical branch of a 
free government; and he was firmly per- 
suaded that the aristocracy flowing from. 
the imperial crown of Great Britain would: 
tend materially to strengthen the system 
of connexion between the colony and the 
mother country. The want of those ho- 
nours had tended to accelerate the sepa- 
ration of the former colonies. He de- 
clared, he neither wished the aristocracy 
to be dependent on the crown, nor on the 
people, and therefore he was desirous of 
bringing it as near to the model of the 
British aristocracy as possible. He feared 
there was not enough at present to form 
an hereditary peerage, and therefore we 
could only expect, as it was an infant 
aristocracy, to bring it as near as circum- 
stances would admit to our own, but they 
would gradually increase till all became 
hereditary. | 

Mr. Burke rose. He began with ob- 
serving, that he had served the House 
and the country in one capacity or other 
twenty-six years, five and twenty of 
which he had spent within those walls. 
He had wasted so much of his life to a 
Rie purpose, if that House should at 
ast countenance a most insidious design 
to ruin him in reputation, and crown his 
age with infamy. For the best part of 
the time, he had been a very laborious 
and assiduous, though a very unimportant 
servant of the public. He had not, he 
declared, been treated with friendship ; 
but if he was separated from his party, if 
sentence of banishment’ had been pro- 
nounced against him, * he hoped to meet 
a fair, open hostility, to which he would 
oppose himself in a firm, manly way, for 
the very short period that he should con- 
tinue a member of that House. He. 
felt deeply wounded, but “jam certus. 
eundi, carpebat somnos.” With regard to 
the friendly censures that a right. hon. 
gentleman had cast on hin, he felt the 
difficulty that’ he had experienced the 
other night, in a peculiar degree at that 


* See Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs, Burke’s Works, Vol. vi. p. 74. The 
ee paragraph appeared in the Morning 

e of the 12th of May 1791 :—“ The 


tension of commerce and of wealth in the | great and firm body of the Whigs of England, 


province, which there was every reason 
to imagine would follow the introduction 
of the new constitution, would make 
them hold a fair weight in that constitu- 
tion, and imperceptibly clothe them with 
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true to their principles, have decided on the 
dispute between Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke; 
and the former is declared to have maintained 
the pure doctrines by which they are bound 
together, and upon which they have invarta- 
acted. The consequence is, that Mr. 


that respect and influence that ought to | Burke retires from parliament.” 
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mioment ; beeause if he sheuld reply to ona democratic principles to the right 
what he had heard from the right hon.| hon. gentleman with a view to hurt him 
gentleman near him, on his idea of a le- | in the mind of his sovereign, and ifhehad 
gislative couneil for Canada, and should | pushed him to a declaration of his prin- 
say that his sentiments were too. demo- | ciples, the speech of the right hon. gen- 
cratical, he should then be liable to be | tleman that day would prove whether he 
pointed out as invidiously designing to} was likely to have attained his end, if he 
prevent the right hon. gentleman’s prefer- | had wished to draw from him a declara- 
ment, by describing him as unworthy of| tion of democratic principles: In the 
his monarch’s favour; and if, on the other | course ofthe conversation the other evening 
hand, in observing upon the different sug- | the right hon. gentlemanhad said, that he 
gestions of the chancellor of the exche- | had written a book which he had thought 
a over the way, he should state that | it seasonable and proper for him to ga 
they appeared to him to be tvo favour- | about and reprobate in all its essential 
able to monarchy, then he might be said | parts and principles [A cry of No, no! 
to have charged that right hon. gentle- | from the oppesition benches.] He rose 
‘man with holding principles of despotism, | therefore to justify himself in the face of 
‘which would render him liable to the dis- | that House and of his country, and in the 
favour of that House, and of the crown, | face of an adversary the most able, elo- 
both of whom he ought to honour and | quent, and powerful that ever was en- 
Fespect. Mr. Burke said farther, that in | countered, and (he was sorry to perceive ) 
consequence of the turn the conversation | the most willing to rake up the whole of 
between a right hon. gentleman and hint- | his opinions and conduct in order to prove 
self had taken the other night, he had | that they had-been abandoned by him 
heard that there was an intention to make | with the most shameless inconsistency. 
or take an occasion of imputing whatever ; He avowed the book and all it contained. 
-he might say, to a base premeditated ar-; He said, he had written it in order to 
tifice on his part, te make the right hon. | counteract the machinations of one of the 
gentleman pass for a republican, in order , most desperate and most maligant fac- 
‘that he might sooner get into power him- tions that ever existed in any: age or 
self. He had found this design conveyed | country. He would still oppo the mis+ 
to him as a secret, but the very next day ' chievous principles of such a faction, 
a plot! a plot ! was cried out in one of the , though he wus unfortunate enough to 
common newspapers, which was whelly | stand alone, unprotected, supported with 
-ascribed to him. Mr. Burke here read | no great connexions, withno great abilities, 
from a daily paper, an intimation that an | and with no great fortune. And thus was 
account ofsucha plot had been received by | he delivered over to infamy attheend of a 
the editor, but that for prudential reasons, | long life, just like the Dervise in the fable 
‘he did not choose to print it. [Mr. M.| who, after living till ninety in the suppos- 
A. Taylor rose to cajl Mr. Burke to order, | ed practice of every virtue, was tempted 
-but was prevented by the gentlemen who | at last to the eommission ofa single error, 
sat next him.) when the devil spat in his face as a ree 
Mr. Burke resumed his argument, and | ward for all his actions! In order to sup- 
contended that he had a right to be heard | port monarchy, had he said, the other 
while he endeavoured to clear himself evening, that it was right to abuse every 
from the foul conduct that had been im- | republican government that ever existed ? 
puted to him. Would the Househe asked | Had le abused America, or Athens, or 
think he was a fit man to sit there while | Rome, or Sparta? But every thing had 
under the inyputation he had described? | been remembered that he had ever said 
If he had wished to attack the right hon. | or written, in order to render it the ground 
gentleman for his opinions respecting of censure and of abuse. He declared he 
-what had happened in France, he was free could not caution the House too much 
-to do it any day he chose; as the right against what had passed in France, but 
-hon. gentleman had sufficiently often he had not called that country a republic: 
avowed those opinions in that House. no, it was an anomaly in government, he 
Finding himself, without any cause sepa- | knew not by what name to call it, nor ia 
‘rated and excluded from his party, it was what terms to describe it: 
-a loss which he severely felt; but while  ,, Sa nahinen: . © 
he felt it like a man, he would bear it like | If shape it might be called, that shape had mone 
aman. He denied that he had ever im-| _ Distinguishablo in member, joint, or limb; - 
{VOL. XXIX.}] [2 E] 
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Or substance might be call’d that shadow seem'd, | by respect, which ought ever to be the 


For each seem’d either; black it stood as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 
_ And shook a dreadfal dart; what seem’d his head, 
_ ” The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 
_ 2 #+* 8 © “& ¢ 8 


A ery of hell-hoands never ceasing bark 

With wide Cerberian mouths full loud, and rang 
_ A hideous peal.” 

Tt was, he added, “ A shapeless mon- 
ster, born of hell and chaos.” After hav- 
ing repeated these emphatical lines, Mr. 
Burke observed, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s words had gone deep to his heart 
when he had told him, “he knew how to 
draw a bill of indictment against a whole 

le.” He knew not how to draw an 

such bill of indictment ; but he would tell 
the House who could—the national as- 
sare! of France, who had drawn a bill 
of indictment against the people of St. 
Domingo. He could draw a bill of in- 
dictment against murder, against treason, 
against felony, or he could draw such a 
bill against oppression, tyranny, and cor- 
ruption, but nof a bill ofindictment against 
a whole people. 

After a great deal of remark and com- 
plaint on the ground of matter personal 
to himself, Mr. Burke at length came to 
consider the subject of the clause before 
the House. He said that the chancellor 
of the exchequer had spoken his senti- 
ments upon the subject more eloquently 
than he could do. In a monarchy the 
eristocrary must ever be nearer to the 
¢rown thanto the democracy, because it 
eriginated in the crown as the fountain of 
honour ; but in those governments which 
partook not of any thing monarchical, the 
eristocracy there necessarily sprang out 
of the democracy. In our own constitu- 
tion undoubtedly, as the right hon. gentle- 
man had well defined it, our aristocracy 
‘was nearer to the crown than the people, 
because it reflected the honours of the 
sovereign. He must agree that a king of 
England was the root of the constitution, 
‘whereas, in France, he was only, as he 
had been made to state himself, the first 
minister. A king of England might, if he 
chose it, select any persons, however im- 
proper objects, for honours; but he did 
not do so, because it would, as he well 
new, bring his crowninto contempt ; and 
therefore he exercised his prerogative in 
that respect cautiously and prudently. 
But could.the king of France create no- 
bility? He could not; because he was 
himeelf and a-prisoner ; hie or- 


ders, therefore, would not be accompanied 


first attendant on nobility. Mr. Burke 
went much at large into the constitution 
of the House of ods, declaring that the 
honour of a duke, a marquis, an earl or 
viscount, were severally familiar to us: 
we knew the nature and origin of those 
honours. With us the crown was the 
fountain of honour; in other constitu- 
tions, the people said they themselves 
were. He spoke of the power of the 
crown to create a new order, as it had 
done in Ireland, and he said, let the title 
given to the hereditary nobility in Canada 
be what it might, there could be no man- 
ner of doubt that those whom the king 
designed to honour would have more or 
less respect. Mr. Burke took notice of 
the suggestion of Mr. Fox of having the 
council elective, which he owned he had 
put forcibly, because that right hon. gen- 
tleman never said any thing that was 
foolish ! but he had gone beyond his point ! 
it was true, we could not have in Canadas 
ancient hereditary nobility as we had it 
this country, because we could not make 


‘that a hundred years old that was made 


but yesterday: but an elective counci 
would clearly be a democratical council. 
He next spoke much at length of the 
various sorts of governments that had ob- 
tained in different colonies. In some there 
were councils; others, again, had been & 
government by charter, consisting of a 
governor and a company, in which case 
the settlement was governed by the go- 
vernor and freemen. He mentioned in 
articular the Mississippi scheme, which 
fad been of that nature. He spoke of 
mere wealth alone as not a good ground 
for aristocracy, though wealth, he admit- 
ted, was a material thing in it. Undoube 
edly, there might be titles, and baronet- 
age he thought not an unfit one, as it was 
a species of hereditary honour, though 
not so exalted as the peerage; but in all 
these things, Mr. Burke said, they: must 
resort to experience. He spoke of the 
various constitutions that had prevailed 
in our American colonies before we lost — 
them; the one which had approached 
nearest to perfection, was that of Massa- 
chusets; and yet the province rebelled’; 
and so did the others, in which different 
forms of government prevailed. He did 
not therefore. attribute the loss of our co- 
lonies to any one form of constitution for 
them; that form was undoubtedly the 
best under which were the most 
flourishing and happy. He pointedly com 
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demned what he called 4 close aristocracy 
which he said would prove a dead weight 
On any government, counteracting and 
ultimately clogging its action. He recom- 
mended above all things an open aristo- 
cracy, and said, he had always thought 
the power of the crown to wake an admi- 
ral who had distinguished himself a peer, 
and occasionally to decorate the old nobi- 
lity by the infusion of new ones on ac- 
count of their merit and their talents, one 
of the first and most excellent principles 
of the British constitution. 

Having spoken much at large on the 
clause before the committee, Mr. Burke 
recurred to his own situation. The House 
be hoped would not consider him as a bad 
man, although he had been excommuni- 
cated by his party and was tooold to seek 
another. Ifhis book stood an object of 
odium, he might possibly belong to a fac- 
tyon, but not to a party, and consequently 
could de of less use to his country. 
He detined the distinction between a 
party and a faction. A party, he had 
ever understood to mean a set of men, 
bound and united by principles to act to- 
gether in watching over the conduct of 
ministers, and taking care that nothing 
should be done that was likely to prove 
injurious to the constitution; whereas a 
faction did not draw together upon any 
known principles, but was devoid of all | 
principle of union and common interest. 
He said, that his making use of the words 
4¢ disciplined troops” had been deemed 
uncivil, whereas he meant no incivility 
by aie Discipline he had ever consi- | 

ered as one neces uality of a party, 

and he trusted he had ever raliown Ni | 
self reasonably a friend todiscipline, which 
was that sort of connexion which made men 
act together as a compact body, having 
one common object, and professing to feel 
it in common with their leader. 
sense he had meant the word discipline 
the other evening, and he trusted the 
gentlemen of the party that had excluded 
bim, would with their usual fairness con- 
tinue to act against their common adver- 
suries, on the common principles of pub- 
lic good, and not direct their weapons 
against a poor unfortunate man, who had 
been twenty-six years exerting his best 
endeavours to serve his country. 

He gave an account of his first entrance 
into parliament, declaring that he remem- 
bered the first question he ever brought 
forward he lost; the next he attempted, 
was to oppose the taking off the duty of 
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ope shilling from the land-tax, being of 
opinion, perhaps weakly, that it wag 
nec to keep up the taxes, although 
it was a period of peace, in order the 
sooner to reduce the debt of the country; 
and nothing could prevail on him to 
abandon his purpose. He had mentioned, 
at the time, that he had laid his political 
principles very low, in order that the 
might stick by him, and he by them, 
his life. He had done so, and he had 
seen, ON One occasion, two great parties 
join against him who had never acted 
together before—Mr. Grenville’s party, 
and the late lord Rockingham’s. He had 
then persisted, with the same pertinacity 
with which he now supported his unfor- 
tunate opinions on the French revolution. 
He complained of being obliged to stand 
upon his defence by that hon. gentleman. 
who, when a young man, in the vigour of 
his abilities, at the age of fourteen years, 
had been brought to him, and evinced 
the most promising talents, which he had 
used his best endeavours to cultivates 
and this man, who had arrived at the 
maturity of being the most brilliant aud 
powerful debater that ever existed, had 
described him as having deserted and 
abandoned every one of his principles! . 
He said, that at a time when there was 
not a plot, indeed, but open and avowed 
attempts were made by clubs and others, 
to circulate pamphlets and disseminate 
doctrines subversive of the prerogative, 
and therefore dangerous to the constie 
tution, it was unwarrantable for any good 
subject to be day after day holding out g 
parade of democracy, in order to irritate 
a mob against the crown. It shoald not, 
and it ought not to be. The perpetually 
making violent and flaming pancgyrics 
on the subject of what had happened in 
France, he condemned as dangerous; and 


In that ; he now supported the monarchy, not that 


he thought it better than the aristocracy 
or the democracy, but because it was 
attacked and endeavoured to be run 
down. In like manner when lord George 
Gordon acted as a firebrand, and caused 
the proud city of London to bow its 
head to its very base, if they had joined 
in the cry against poperys was it not 
clear that they would have done infinite 
mischief? And yet he believed neither 
the right hon. gentleman nor himself 
were suspected of a violent attachment 
to popery; but was that the hour to 
stand up for protestantism? If they had 
becn rash enough to have done so, they 
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must have known that they would have 
clapped a firebrand to the pile; and that 
not only the metropolis, but all England 
‘would have been in a blaze. Let them 
take warning by that event. Let them 
recollect, that the mere suggestion that 
forty thousand persons could not assemble 
in a room—for no room was large enough 
to hold them—which appeared ridiculous 
and contemptible at first, had produced 
in one day such terror and alarm, that all 
ranks of people felt indescribable appre- 
hension, and knew not whither to fly for 
safety. Just so there was at present a 
run against monarchy, which was said to 
be the child of his wild ungoverned 
Imagination. Let them not rest securely | 
on such a conception, but take care in’ 
_ time to prevent the possible effects. In 
saying what he had upon the subject, he 
was conscious he had done his duty ; and . 
he hoped he had in some measure averted 
what otherwise might have effected the 
downfall of the British constitution. That 
being the case, separate and unsupported 
as he was, let not the party who had 
excommunicated him, imagine that he 
was deprived of consolation—although all 
was solitude without, there was sunshine 
and company enough within. 
Mr. For said, that however the right 
‘hon. gentleman might be unkind enough 
to impute democratical or republican sen- 
timents to him, he could assure him that 
his sentiments, whether on religion or 
any other a a always made a due im- 
pression on his mind. He said, that he 
did not like bestowing fulsome and unne- 
cessary praises on the English constitu. 
tion; they reminded him of a passage in 
one of our best poet's best plays; he 
meant, he said, king Lear; who asks 
his three hae, eae how much they love 
him ? Goneril and Regan answer him in 
terms of the most extravagant and studied 
panegyric; but when he puts the same 
question to Cordelia, she answers just as 
he would answer the same sort of ques- 
tion, if it were put to him respecting the 
constitution, when’ he should say, he 
loved the constitution of Great Britain 
just as much as a subject of Great Britain 
‘ought to love a government under which 
he enjoyed such blessings. They were 
all, Mr. Fox said, bound to love a consti- 
tution under which they lived happily ; 
and whenever it should really be attacked, 
‘all he should say was, that he would not 
be found the most inactive in its defence. 


‘With regard to the right hon. gentleman's 
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declaration, that he was separated from 
the party, if he was so separated, it must 
be his own choice; and if he should re- 
poe that separation, he might be assured 

is friends would ever be ready to receive 
him, to respect him, and to love him, as 
heretofore. With regard to the situation 
of the seignories in Canada, the nght hon. 
gentleman had shown himself weak in 
that part of his argument, and had evaded 
an answer; and the right hon. gentleman 
on the same bench with him was utterly 
and completely ignorant of the fact—he 
did not mean ignorant in an invidious 
sense of the word. Let the two right hon. 
gentlemen inquire further, and they 
would find that he was right in his decla- 
ration, because there was no stuff to in- 
graft hereditary honours upon, no rank 
of persons at all qualified to receive those 
honours. The right hon. gentleman near 
him, Mr. Fox observed, had said he pree 
ferred an open aristocracy to a close one ; 
he would show that the sort of aristocracy 
that he had recommended could not be a 
close aristocracy, which he disapproved as 
much as the right hon. gentleman himself. 
With regard to the declaration of the right 
hon. gentleman near him, that the whole 
must be governed by experience—experi- 
ence was, undoubtedly, a very good gene- 
ral guide in most matters, but it was ra- 
ther a strange argument to resort to in 
the present instance, for which there 
never had existed a precedent. There 
was no colony, ancient or modern, that 
ever had precisely the same constitution ; 
it resembled that of some of the American 
states, but that of Massachusets the most 
nearly of any. 

Mr. Fox then took notice of Mr. Pitt's 
having said, that his principles were 80 
far republican as he had described. Mr. 
Fox declared he had no difficulty to admit 
that his principles were so far republican, 
that he wished rather to give the crown 
less power and the a more, where it 
could be done with safety, in every go- 
vernment old or new ; and from that p 
ciple it was, that whenever any bills for 
that purpose had been introduced, he had 
given them his support, and the right hon. 
gentleman opposite to him, he observed, 
had maintained republican principles, ac- 
cording to his own mode of defining the 
word republican ; for he had made several 
propositions of that kind to the House, 
and it was well known that the right hon. 
gentleman near him had done the same ; 


they were equally chargeable, therefore, 
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with republican principles ; and to the ex- 
tent that he had described, Mr. Fox said, 
he was extremely willing, nay, desirous, 
to remain chargeable. With regard to 
foreign colonies, he was of opinion that 
the power of the crown ought to be kept 
jow. It was impossible to foresee what 
would be the fate of distant colonies at a 
distant period of time ; but in giving them 
ac tution, his idea was, that it was 
our interest, as well as our duty, to give 
them as much liberty as we could, to 
render them happy, flourishing, and as 
little dependent as possible. We should 
make the free spirit of our own constitu- 
tion applicable, wherever we could render 
it so; and if there was any risk or danger 
in so doing, he was persuaded the dan- 
ger was not greater on one side than on 
the other ; indeed, he thought the more 
despotic the constitution we gave a co- 
lony, the more we made it the interest of 
that colony to get rid of such constitu- 
tion; and it was evident the American 
states had revolted, because they did not 
think themselves sufficiently free. 

Mr. Fox summed up this part of his 
argument, by declaring, that he was de- 
cidedly of opinion that the constitution of 
this country was more liable to be ruined 
by an increase of the power of thie 
crown, than by an increase of the power 
of the people. He next took notice of 
what Mr. Burke had said of inflammatory 
publications. If any dangerous doc- 
trines were disseminated in pamphlets, he 
taid it behoved the government to look to 
them, and in case the law officers of the 
crown failed in doing so, it was then the 
duty of that House to remind the minis- 
ters of their neglect. He owned, how- 
ever, that for his part, he was of opinion 
that free discussions of the principles of 
the constitution ought to be suffered. If 
the constitution had opposers, it would 
also have advocates, and the more it was 
discussed the better. He hinted that it 
was misusing the functions and privileges 
of that House, for any member to come 
down, and by holding long discourses, 
personal to himself, and relative to imagi- 
nary plots, which he (Mr. Fox) really 
delieved had no foundation in fact, pre- 
vent a committee from doing its duty, and 
examining the clauses of a bill of great 
importance. It was their duty also to 
Jook to the conduct of the executive go- 
-vernment, to watch and examine the mea- 
sures of ministers, and to guard, check, 
and contro] the public expenditure. For 
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any gentleman to suppose, that by the 
authority of discussions on personal topics 
in that House, what he said there would 
have any effect on public opinion, re- 
specting a matter to which they had made 
up their mind, he believed it would be 
found a vain and fruitless expectation. 

Mr. Burke rose in reply, and began 
with retorting on Mr. Fox for what he 
had said respecting the eulogies on the 
constitution. He said, they were at least 
as useful as that right hon. gentleman’s 
almost daily professions of admiration of 
the revolution in France. As the right hon. 
gentleman had thought proper to appeal to 
a passage from one poet in praise of the con- 
stitution, he would take the liberty of re- 
membering another line from another 
de Qui non defendit, alio culpante.” 

e referred to the books that were in 
circulation, and said, there was serious 
cause for alarm, when associations publicly 
avowed doctrines tending to alienate the 
minds of all who read them from the con- 
stitution of their country, especially ata 
time when it was notorious that it was 
systematically run down abroad, and de- 
claimed against as the worst in existence. 
He again reminded the committee, from 
how trivial a commencement lord George 
Gordon’s riots began, in consequence of 
which London had bowed its head so low. 
He said, he had never desired any books 
to be prosecuted, but the right hon. gen- 
tleman near him had done so more than 
once. He took notice of what had been 
said, that if he wouJd repent, he would be 
received. He stood, he said, a man pub- 
licly disgraced by his party, and therefore 
the right hon. gentleman ought not to 
receive him. He declared he had gone 
through his youth without sie ae pare | 
any party disgrace; and though he ha 
then in his age been so unfortunate as to 
meet it, he did not solicit the right hon. 
gentleman's friendship, nor that of any 
man, either on one side of the House or 
the other. * 

Mr. Martin rose to observe, that the 
right hon. gentleman had said, that cer- 
tain societies had circulated pamphlets 
relative to the constitution, the doctrines 
of which he reprobated as foolish and 
adulatory. He had, in particular, men- 
tioned by name, the Constitutional So- 


* Thus ended the friendship between Mr. 
Burke and Mr, Fox—a friendship which had 
lasted for more than the fourth part of a cen- 


tury. . sa 
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eiety, the Revolution Society, and, what 
was rather strange, the Unitarian So- 
clety. So far from thinking he had any 
cause to be ashamed of belonging to the 
Constitutional Society, it was his pride to 
be a member of it, persuaded, as he was, 
that they acted upon motives too pure to 
merit reprehension; and surely no gen- 
tleman would think a society instituted to 
commemorate the Revolution, illaudable. 

Mr, Wilberforce complimented the Con- 
atitutional Society, declaring that he be- 
lieved them more likely to repress, than 
to excite, clamour or commotion. He 
wished to know from Mr. Fox, whether 
he intended his elective council to be for 
life, or for a term of years ? 

- Mr, Fox said, he had not decided upon 
that point, but was rather inclined to con- 
stitute them for life. 

Mr. Wilberforce then contended, that, 
Jet the elective council be for life, or for 
a term of years, in the one case they 
would clog the prerogative, anc deprive 
the subject of its protection: in the other 
point of view, it would be a democracy 
under another name, and give the popular 
branch of government too much power. 
Whercas if they adopted an hereditary 
council, they would form an open aristo- 
eracy ; and though, at first, produce only 
saplings, Ina course of years they would 
become torests, capable of bearing up 
against any innovation, either of the 
€rown or people. 

: The clause was then passed. 


- May, 12. The House having again 
resolved itself into a committee on the 
bill, Mr. Pitt proposed, that the number 
of inembers to be chosen for the House 
of Assembly in Upper Canada should not 
be less than sixteen. 

. Mr. Fox objected to the number. He 
contended that after so much had been 
said about obtaining a proper aristocracy 
for that colony, they were not now to 
lose sight of giving it a proper share of 
democracy likewise, which was allowed on 
all hands to be requisite. Sure he was, 
that sixteen was a good number for an 
aristocracy, but by no means for a demo- 
cracy. He was perfectly aware that it 
was idle to expect, that in a representa- 
tive house the number of the elected 
should bear a strict analogy to the num- 
ber of the electors. He knew there was 
mo necessity for it; and that 558 mem- 
bers of that, House were just as good a 
representative of the people of England, 
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amounting to eight millions, as any larget 
number whatever; but, if they were le- 
gislating for amuch more popuious coun- 
try, France, for instance, fe did not bee 
lieve he should be told that 558 members 
were sufficient. He thought sixteen by 
no means enough to form any thing that 
could bear the name of a popular assem- 
bly; he should rather have imagined that 
one hundred would have been the number, 
if one hundred fit members of assembly 
could have been obtained in Upper Cae 
nada. 

Mr. Put ‘said, that as there were not 
above ten thousand individuals in Upper 
Canada (including men, women, and chil 
dren), he thought sixteen in the present 
state pf the province was about a reason- 
able proportion of those who were fit per- 
sons to be chosen members -of the’ house 
of assembly, and could spare time enough 
for due attendance. 

The blank was filled up with the word 
sixteen. It was here observed by Mr. 
Pitt, that the bill did not limit the num- 
ber of members to sixteen, but only 
showed that it ought not to be less than 
sixteen. The number of the members of 
the house of assembly in Lower Canada 
moved to be filled up with the word 

irty. 

Mr. For thought the number too small. 
To transmit the British constitution to all 
the colonies of Great Britain, he well 
knew was impossible; but to pretend to 
do any thing like it, and to name thirty 
persons as a popular assembly represente 
ing 100,000, was so gross a fallacy, that 
he hoped it would no longer be attempted 


to be said that we gave Canada even @ 


sketch of the British constitution, or any 
thing like it. 

Mr. Dundas said, they could not pre- 
tend to give Canada the same constitu- 
tion as they themselves lived under ; all 
they could do was to lay the foundation 
for the same constitution, when increased 
population and time should have made 
the Canadians ripe to receive it, and to 
enjoy the same blessings. 

. Mr. Fog insisted on it, that an assem- 
bly, consisting of thirty, as the represen- 
tative of 100,000, might be an excellent 
assembly, a wise assembly, a virtuous as- 
sembly, or an enterprising assembly, hut 
it could not be called a popular assembly. 

Mr. Martin wondered that Mr. Dundas 
should argue, that the constitution would 
be ruined by a more equal representation. 


Did he wish the assembly in Canada te 
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resemble some representative bodies in| dividing the House on his proposition of 


other countries, where there were sham 
elections, and footmen dressed up in their 
masters clothes, and sent to parliament ? 

The motion was agreed to. When 
they came to the clauses respecting the 
clergy, 

Mr. Putt said, that the first gave the 

vernor and council a power, under the 
instructions of his majesty, to distribute 
out ofasum arising from the tithes for lands 
or possessions, and set apart for the sup- 
port of Protestant clergy, in order to give 
them a competent income, and the second 
clause provided for the permanent support 
of the Protestant clergy, a seventh pro- 
portion of the lands to be granted in fu- 
ture. The meaning of the act was to 
enable the governor to endow, and to pre- 
sent the Protestant clergy of the estab- 
lished church to such parsonage or rectory 
as might be constituted or erected within 
every township or parish, and to give to 
such Protestant clergyman of the estab- 
lished church, a part, or the whole, as the 
governor thought proper, of the lands ap- 
propriated by the act. He further ex- 
‘plained, that this was done to encourage 
the established church, and that possibly 
it might be proposed to send a bishop of 
the established church, to sit in the legis- 
lative council. 

Mr. Foz objected to the plan. He 
thought the omen Catholic religion 
ought to be the established church of the 
colony, or the Presbyterian, that ofthe kirk 
- of Scotland ; he conceived, that a seventh 
part ot the lands was too great an allot- 
ment, and that the idea of sending a bi- 
shop of the established church of Eng- 
land to sit in the legislative council, was 
in every point of view unjustifiable. 

The clauses were agreed to. 


May 16. The report being brought up, 

Mr. Foz said, there were two points in 
the bill on which he should take the sense 
‘of the House: first, the clause providing 
hereditary legislators, and, secondly, the 
elause admitting thirty to be a sufficient 
number for the aascribly of Lower Cana- 


The question being then put on the 
first clause, the House divided : Yeas, 88; 
Noes, 39. Upon the clause being read 
for thirty members to form the house of 
assembly for Lower Canada, Mr. Pitt 
moved to leave out the word “ thirty,” 
and insert “ fifty.” Mr. Fox objected to 
the number as still insufficient ; and on 


inserting the words “ one hundred,” there 
appeared, Yeas, 40; Noes91. Mr. Pitt’s 
amendment was then put and carried. | 


Debate in the Commons on the Sterre 
Leona Settlement Bill]. May 3. On the 
order of the day for the second reading 
of the Bill, “ for establishing a company 
for carrying on trade between the king- 
dom of GreatBritain and the coasts, hare 
bours, and countries, of Africa, and for 
enabling the said company to hold a cers 
tain district of land, commonly called the 
Peninsula of Sierra Leona, for the better 
enabling the said company to carry on the 
said trade,” . 

Mr. Gascoyne reminded the House, that 
he had presented’ a petition some time 
ago from his constituents, praying to be 
heard by counsel against the bill, and he 
had also presented two petitions against 
it that day from most respectable bodies, 
viz. from the merchants of London, and 
from the African company. He was not 
ready to be heard by counsel against the 
bill in that stage, nor did he yet know 
whether the petitioners would feel it ne- 
cessary to be heard by counsel at all. 
That would depend upon the sort of an- 
swer which he might receive from the 
hon. gentleman who had introduced thé 
bill. The principal objection to the bill 
was, that it tended to establish a species 
of monopoly. Sierra Leona was the 
only river, for an extent of 1600 miles, 
which afforded ships a safe and commo- 
dious harbour. If the bill gave the in- 
tended corporation an exclusive right to 
the harbour of Sierra Leona, that would 
be asort of monopoly, against which he 
should contend. If the water which he 
understood was now got for the ships 
from a spring within the circumfcrence 
or tract of land (of thirty leagues) 
which the company meant to have en- 
closed, was to be paid for by the ships 
who wanted it, that he should deem a 
monopoly; or if, as the natives now 
brought their rice and commoditics down , 
to the ships in Sierra Leona harbour, 
across the tract intended to be enclosed, 
the natives were cither obliged to go 
circuitously round, or pay for passing 
over the usual tract; in either case, he 
should contend against it as a monopoly, 
If the object of the bill was to increase 
the trade to the natives of Africa, that 
he conceived could be effected without a 
bill, as the trade had-been Jong since 
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made a free trade, and thrown open to all 
adventurers who chose to enter upon it. 
He further stated that in the lost treaty 
of peace with France, we specified places 
where the English might not trade in 
Africa, and consequently in all others not 


‘Cecil’s Divorce Bills’ eey4 
order of the day, for the second reading 
of the billto divorce Mr. Cecil from his 
present lady, on account of her Adultery 
with the Rev. Mr. Sneyd, 


The Lord Chancellor said, he was desi- 
rous of delivering his sentiments on the 


so especially excepted we might trade : bill then under consideration, because it 


without interruption: Sierra Leona, he | 


said, was one of these; therefore if an 
other persons were restricted fiom trad- 
ing there, except the newly intended 
company it would be an objectionable 
monopoly. 

Mr. H. Thornton said, he could under- 
take to say for himself, and he believed 
for other gentlemen concerned in the 


differed much from those which generally 
formed the ground of application to that 
House for bills of divorce. Though any 
one injured by the infidelity of his wife, 
had a right to that redress which had 
been applied for in the present instance: 
it nevertheless became their lordships to 
consider well before they determined as it 
was necessary, both in point of good po- 


bill, that they meant not a monopoly. ; licy as well as morality to keep the ties 
The objections stated by the hon. gentle- | of marriage as indissoluble as possible, 
man, went not against the principle of | whenever it could be done. Mr. Cecil, 
the bill, but rather against a particular | who applied to their Jordships for a dis- 


clause, which might even be left out with- 
out material injury to the bill. With re- 


gard to the nature of thebill, it was this; 
a number of gentlemen, of which there 
_ ships for redress of grievance, would wr 


were already about 100 subscribers, part 


from public spirit, and partly froma spirit , 
‘of speculation, had embarked a portion of 
their fortunes in a commerce for the na- . 
tural produce of Africa, and wishing to | 

d that trade, they were desirous of | 


exten 
securing themselves from being responsi- 
ble with their whole fortunes for more 
than the share of losses they respectively 
took upon themselves, by the proportion 
of their scveral subscriptions. With re- 
gard to the situation the other traders to 
Africa would be placed in by the opera- 
tion of the bill, it would not be so bad as 
the hon. gentleman seemed to imagine, 
because the length of tract the gentlemen 
concerned wished to enclose,, was only 
about thirty miles (not leagues)along one 
side of the river Sierra Leona, and all the 
other side, which was equally well calcu- 
lated for landing and shipping goods, and 
Which had the same water near it, and 
every other conveniency, would remain 
perfectly free for other traders. The at- 
tempt of the gentlemen to extend the 
trade to Africa, appeared to him to be not 
only warrantable, but laudable; and un- 
Jess it was meant that no trade but theslave 
trade should be carried on with Africa 
to any extent, he could not but persuade 
himself that the House would sce the ob- 
ject of the bill in its true light and give it 
every proper encouragement. 
“The billwas read a second time. 


Cecil’s Divorce Bil]. Qn reading the 


solution of his marriage contract, was ap- 
parent heir to a noble and illustrious fa- 
inily in this country, and he, as well as 
every other person applying to their lord- 


doubtedly receive it as far as their lord- 
ships could extend their interference upon 
the Bias ge of justice, defined and li- 
mited by the law of the land. From the 
ecclesiastical court Mr. Cecil had already 
received all that court could grant him; 
he had been allowed a divorce a mensa e 
thoro, which might be granted on a variety 
of cases, in each of which parliament 
might refuse to interfere. There might be 
various reasons for this kind of divorce 
when neither justice, public policy, nor @ 
due regard to morality or religion could 
warrant the granting a divorce by parlia- 
ment, which was a divorce @ viculo ma- 
trimonit. The first divorce was a mere 
separation, adapted to the convenience of 
the parties; but the second was an abso- 
lute dissolution of the contract, and there- 
fore he had always been of opinion, that 
if any agreement between the parties to 
separate could be proved, or if after the 
adultery of the one, the other assented to 
or connived at that immoral act, or was 
heedless and indifferent about it, the law 
upon the ground of public policy and de- 
corum, would refuse a divorce @ vineulo 
matrimonii, and so it ought be, on the 
principle of justice as well as on that of 
public expediency, in order to make the 
matriage contract as solemn a deed ag the 
nature of the thing would admit; for 
there could be noinjury, and consequently 
no redress, where a party had permitted or 
had not endeavoured tu prevent theact. The 
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pea in this case was, whether the 
eman who made this application 
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as he was firmly of opinion that it was 
wholly to be ascribed to an error in judg- 


eenducted himself with regard to his wife ment, he trusted the House would proceed 


ia such a manner as to be entitled accord- 


ing to the principles he had laid down, | 


to this divorce da vixculo matrimonii. The 
evidence of the adultery of the lady was 


clear enough; but, on the other part of | 


the case, that of the conduct of the hus- 
band, he owned he had entertained consi- 
derable doubt, and that too of such a na- 
ture, that the subsequent circumstances of 
the case on a good deal of deliberation 
had not yet entirely removed. It had ap- 
before their lordships, that Mrs. 

Cecil had, with much distraction, but 
without contrition, confessed her adul- 
tery with Mr. Sneyd, for which she had 
been pre wired forgiven by her hus- 
band ; and that she had afterwards applied 
to him for leave to visit the adulterer, pro- 
mising that it should be the last time. 
Hes bare promise, after the experience 
had of her conduct, was but slender secu- 
rity for her future good behaviour, and 
there could not be much prudence in 
trusting her with this visit. However, the 
husband consented to it, and suffered her 
to ride to Birmingham, accompanied only 
by atemale. She met the adulterer, they 
were left by themselves in a room for 
two hours, and then, instead of her re- 
turning, they went off in a post-chaise to- 
gether, and lived afterwards in a state of 
open adultery. This consent on the part 
of Mr. Cecilhad much the air of indiffer- 
ence about the morals ofhis lady ; there was 
too much levity in it. It was at the very 
best, incautious and unbecoming beha- 
viour. ‘These points, however, he didnot 
urge as the grounds of a positive opposi. 
tion to the second reading of the bill, but 
he felt it to be his duty to lay them be- 
fore the House. He owned he had con- 
siderable doubt upon the subject, but in 
this (as in all doubtful cases, he should 
wish to do) he said, he had taken the opi- 
mions of others of high authority and great 
weight in the ecclesiastical court, who on an 
attentive perusal of the whole of the evi- 
dence in this case, had declared, that if 
they had to decide on the subject the 
should rather incline in favour of the di- 
vorce; having received that opinion, it 
bore upon his mind sufficiently to impel 
him to say, that he should not oppose the 
second reading of the bill. 
The Earl of Coventry agreed that the 
sending Mrs. Cecil to meet Mr. Sneyd at 
Birmingham was open to suspicion, but 
{ VOL. XXIX. ] 


to a second reading of the bill. 
The bill was then read a second time. 


Debate on Earl Fizwilliam’s Motion 
against a War with Russta.| May 9. Earl 
Fitzwilliam rose, pursuant to notice, tu 
bring forward a motion relative to the war 
which we were likely to be engaged in 
with Russia. When this subject was last 
discussed, it was allowed to be of great 
magnitude: and during the recess, an op- 
portunity had offered in different parts of 
the country of knowing what they had 
reason to expect, if we had the misfortune 
to be plunged into a war with Russia: a 
country with which our steady alliance 


‘had been productive of the most benefi- 


cial effects to our trade and manufactures. 
He thought himself justified in stating 
this, from being possessed both by private 
information, and resolutions that were 
publicly known, of the sentiments which 
prevailed at Manchester, Norwich, and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, places 
which certainly, from the very great ex- 
tent of their trade, particularly with Rus- 
sia, were entitled to the respect and at- 
tention of that House. The imports he 
estimated at one million and a half, and the 
exports at nearly 400,000/. ; and although 
it might at first sight appear, that the im- 
port trade, being so great, was against 
this country, yet when the different arti- 
cles of trade were examined into, and the 
use which thi3 country made of tliem, be- 
ing raw materials, which were manufac- 
tured here, and afterwards sent back to 
Russia, or exported elsewhere, it would 
be found, that the trade was very advan- 
tageous indeed for Great Britain. He 
strongly enforced the importance of the 
trade with Russia, the total loss of which 
was certain if we went to war. The ad- 
dress which he meant to move was In- 
tended to convey to his majesty the sen- 
timents of the country, relative to this 
war, and to obtain, if possible, some more 
decisive information than ministers were 
inclined to give, upon a point in which 
the country was so much interested. In 
the former discussion upon this subject, 
the noble secretary had assured the House 
that a war with Russia, if it did happen, 
was not the consequence of any subsist- 
ing treaty, farther than this, their lord-.. 
ships had received no official information 
whatever, but confidence of the most 1m- 
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plicit kind had been demanded by minis- 
ters, and in some measure given to them, 
though it had not met with the return on 
their part that might have been expected ; 
for they had not given the smallest satis- 
faction to the country, for their conduct 
at a period when the public had reason to 
be much alarmed about the consequences, 
and an undoubted right to call upon them 
for information. His lordship concluded 
by moving, “ That an humble Address be 
presented to his majesty, to entreat his 
majesty to take into his serious conside- 
ration the material injury that the manu- 
factures and trade of this country must 
suffer from the interruption of the friendly 
intercourse and good understanding that 
has so long subsisted between Great Bri- 
tain and Russia: and to beseech his ma- 
jesty not to hazard the advantages of such 
friendly intercourse, and the inestimable 
blessings of peace, by a hostile interfer- 
ence, for the purpose of effecting any ar- 
rangement respecting Oczakow, and the 


uncultivated districts adjacent; as we | 


humbly conceive that in such arrangement, 
neither the political nor the commercial 
interests of the country are concerned.” 
Lord Grenville said, that from the si- 
tuation he held, it would be exceedingly 
improper in him to enter into any expla- 
nation, pending a negociation, that might 
tend to interrupt or interfere with that 
negociation. Much had been said res- 
pecting the trade with’ Russia, which he 
allowed to be of great importance, though 
he could not agree that it was exactly as 
the noble lord had stated it to be. Infor- 
mation on that head, taken from cus. 
tom-house accounts were very fallacious, 
and therefore were not to be argued upon. 
However, the importance of the trade was 
certainly not the only point to be consi- 
dered in a negociation like that in which 
we were concerned; nor could it be any 
Ways against our commerce or manufac- 
tures, that the balance of power, as well 
as the balance of trade, was properly 
looked after ; and whatever regard noble 
lords might have for the Russian trade, 
there might be political objects worthy of 
the attention of ministers, which, were 
they to be overlooked, might be of far 
more alarming consequence, than mere 
commercial interests could be. To 
agree to the address proposed, would be to 
put so much stress upon the Russian 
trade as to decide, that Great Britain was 
dependant on Russia, a question which 
he trusted noble lords would never decide 
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upon in that manner. If for other objects 
it might be necessary to go to war, he did 
not see that we had any commercial rea- 
sons that ought to prevent us; and even 
if war should occasion a suspension of 
trade with Russia, which he did not be- 
lieve it would, the trade which we might 
carry on in other quarters, would be 
equally beneficial to this country. He 
denied that this country was favoured by 
Russia in any one branch of commerce, and 
contended, that those consumers who were 
served by Britain through the means of 
Russia, would be better supplied always 
by us than any where else, and of course, 
that we never should lose that trade, thougl 
the channel of conveyance might be altered. 
An alliance with Prussia, which enabled 
us to carry on the same trade by the 
means of a connexion with Poland, he 
thought, would be much better. Upon 
the whole, it would be neither wise nor 
politic to forbear going to war at any 
time, merely on account of any trade ; 
and the greater the length to which we 
extended our commerce with any country, 
the more were we dependant on that 
power. As to confidence, he thought 
their lordships could not be accused by 
resisting the present motion, of rashly ha- 
zarding @ continuance of that confidence, 
during a negociation on which they had 
already decided not to withdraw it from 
the servants of the executive government. 
He thought the arguments of the noble 
earl insufficient to torm a ground for an 
address to his majesty; and he should 
therefore oppose the motion. 

Lord Rawdon said, that ministers had 
offered no arguments which could ee con- 
viction to any man that their conduct was 
politic, wise, or expedient; nor had they 
given any official information that couldbe 
satisfactory, at atime when, ofall others, the 
public were most entitled to satisfaction. 
When a great armament was going forward, 
and every apparent preparation for hostili- 
ties, that would plunge the country intoan 
unexpected and unjust war, against a 
power with which we had been long and 
prosperously allied, and therely entail the 
most severe calamities upon the country ; 
at such a time they retused to give any 
one solid ground, or serious argument in 
favour of their proceedings. All that 
could be learned, and that not from mi- 
nisters, was, that they were arming to 
brmg about an agreement to certain vio- 
lent, arrogant, and unreasonable requisi-- 
tions, which, if not granted, must provoke 
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war. By the message which the Russian 
merchants had received from government, 
they were told that they might carry on 
their trade till such a day: or rather, that 
there was a great probability that they 
could be in no danger from navigating 
their ships to and from the Russian ports, 
till the end of one month or the middle of 
another. This was a communication, he 
believed, the most uncommon and eccen- 
tric that had ever come from any govern- 
ment to a trade which it wished to pro- 
tect; and the publishing it was certainly 
as wild and impolitic a measure as any ad- 
ministration ever adopted; because, in 
this ease, we must, in all decent policy, 
suppose it to be the opinion of ministers, 
that when this period expired, war would 
commence; and if it did, there was no- 
thing more likely than that the Russians 
would begin the war by capturing all our 
vessels and seamen in their ports.—As to 
avhat had been said about our interfering 
by way of mediation, such mediation was 
being decidedly partial to one power, and 
making an unreasonable demand upon the 
other. The conduct of ministers on this 
occasion, put him in mind of the in- 
solence of Louis 14th, which disgusted 
all Europe. The loss of our trade 
he considered of the greatest importance. 
-—In the present state of affairs in Eu- 
rope, the unaccountable secrecy of mi- 
nisters could not be advantageous to the 
anterests of Great Britain. He adverted 
to the rescript between Prussia and Den- 
mark, which states the demand of the 
empress to be merely the fortress of 
Oczakow and the adjacent uncultivated 
tract of country, and that with a defen- 
sive view entirely, and to prevent its 
being in the possession of the Turks, who, 
if they had it, might at any time invade 
the Crimea. He denied that Russia could 
wish to have it for any offensive purpose, 
and if we contended that the ‘Turks should 
possess it, instead of forwarding the 
means of general tranquillity, we should 
Se doing quite the reverse; while we pre- 
tended to be resisting Russia, tor the pre- 
vention of future wars, we were taking 
steps that would be poe of the 
contrary effect. His lordship here de- 
scribed the situation of Oczakow, its de- 
fensive utility to Russia, and the.impro- 
priety of putting it into the possession of 
the Turks, as well as the unreasonableness 
of requiring that Russia should give it 
up. e reprobated the hostile inter- 
ference of Great Britain, by which she 
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seemed inclined to keep open the vein 
that had been gushing for so many years, 
and instead of mediating for peace, to 
continue a bloody and destructive war. 
With regard to the consequences of war, 
their lordships, perhaps, might not feet 
them so much on their own account; yet 
he knew they must feel for the distresses 
that every additional burthen must bring 
upon the lower orders of the ee 
and, certainly, the privation of any of the 
blessings which they enjoyed, must be 
matter of serious regard to every feeling 
heart. From that class, his lordship came 
to the next distinction, who likewise would 
be much affected by the calamities of war; 
and these were, such as were possessed 
of estates from 300 to 600/. a year; a 
very respectable and useful part of 
society, who served as magistrates, and 
guardians of the public peace; these 
would be sufferers; and it was always the 
duty of parliament to attend to the wel- 
fare of every distinction of men in the 
kingdom, and thereby promote the gene- 
ral eee of the whole. | 

Lord Mulgrave observed, in answer to 
what had been said about secresy and 
concealment, and that personal conside- 
rations, more than public good, were the 
motives of his majesty’s ministers, that 
this he knew was not the case. They 
had likewise been accused of pence 
and insolence equal to that of Louis 
14th, which had disgusted all Europe ; 
but he denied that the comparison was 
just. With regard to the negociations, 
it was well known that there were two 
sorts of mediation between contending 
powers; the one, when their interests 
and situations were equally concerned 
and affected by the conclusion; the other, 
when it was the interest of one power to 
offer mediation between two others, to 
preserve that balance, which was safest 
and best for all. And in this last view, 
he considered the propriety of our alli- 
ance with Prussia, and the line of cone 
duct pursued. by ministers in their nego- 
ciation with Russia, as far as it was 
known.—He was not so much afraid 
about the trade of the count 
people were; he believed that other 
countries knew their reciprocal advan- 
tages in trading with Great Britain, and 
would be as anxious to preserve it as we 
could be. He considered the commercial 
transactions that we might have with Po- 
land, as equal to any share of the Russian 
trade which we might lose. Jt had beeu 
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well known that Russia, ever since she 
had emerged from barbarism, about 200 
years ago, had been pursuing one regular 
scheme of ambition to extend her con- 
quests far and wide. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought she ought to be 
checked in her progress, and for that rea- 
son, he would oppose the motion. 

Lord Stormont said, it was impossible 
for him to give a silent vote on so impor- 
tant a subject; he should not, however, 
address himself to their lordships fears, 
byt to their wisdom. The noble secre- 
tary of state had spoken in such general 
terms, that he too was under the neces- 
sity of arguing more gencrally than the 
noble lords who had preceded him. Con- 
fidence, and a regard to the general sys- 
tem, were words graceful in utterance, 
and high sounding in debate; but when 
they came to be examined, conveyed very 
little information. Indeed, so little infor- 
raation had their lordships on the subject, 
that what was known to all Europe, they 
knew only by public notoriety. They 
knew, however, by the rescript of the 
court of Denmark, what the demands of 
the empress were; that of all her con- 
quests, she desired only to retain Oczakow, 
and the adjacent territory, and that this 
was a'l to which we could object—Our 
trade to Russia waa of great importance, 
amounting to a million and a half of im- 
ports annually, and this of the most ad- 
vantageous kind, being either articles of 
necessary consumption, or the materials 
of valuable manufactures. It was vain 
to say, that this trade would not suffer by 
awar; for although in former wars, by 
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tory a la to Russia, to which they 
expected an answer, and that they held 
the keys of the temple of Janus in their 
own hands, to keep it open for war, or to 
shut it for peace. But Oczakow was 
only the ostensible object. From the whole 
train of the negociations, it was clear, 
that the real end in view was, to obtain 
the acquiescence of Russia to the seizure 
of Dantzic and Thorn by Prussia. The 
Prussian minister, of a disposition neither 
to be quiet himsclf, nor to suffer the 
world to be quiet, presented this object 
to the king, and this object we were to 
aid in accomplishing. As the basis of a 
commercial treaty with Poland, we pos- 
sessed the cession of its only ports. This 
proposition his lordship reprobated in the 
strongest terms, and said, if acceded to, it 
must be the ruin of Poland. He had re- 
sided in that country, had many con- 
nexions in it that were dear to him, and 
he should regret to see such an event 
take place. The polish diet, however, 
not always distinguished by the tempe- 
rance of its counsels, had seen the coen- 
sequences to be expected from this pro- 
oe and wisely decided against it. 

inisters were now endeavouring to ex- 
plain it away, in a manner not the most 
becoming, by attributing it to Mr. Hailes, 
the ambassador at Warsaw, as if he had 
gone beyond his instructions. He had 
not the honour of knowing Mr. Hailes, 
but he was satisfied, from a consideration 


| of alJ the circumstances which had come 


to light, that he had acted in conformity 
to the general tenor of his mstructions. 
The cession of Dantzic and Thorn to 


our general superiority at sea, we had: Prussia, was not of so little importance 


been able to protect our trade, it was too 
absurd to suppose, that after commencing 
hostilities against Russia, we should send 
our merchantmen into her ports. Now, 
when the value of this trade was consi- 
dered, and our interest in who should 
possess Oczakow, the object for which it 
was to be sacrificed, was he addressing 
himself to their lordships fears, or to their 
wisdom, in desiring them to weigh well 
the grounds on which it was proposed to 
involve this country in a war? With re- 
gard to the probability of war, their lord- 
ships had no documents to argue from. 
T hey knew nothing but the strange com- 
munication to the Russian merchants, 
which was so extremely indccisive, that 
it had not altcred the price of insurance. 
it afforded this important information, 
that our ministers had subinitted a peremp- 


as they seemed to think. To preserve 
Dantzic in its former situation had been 
thought worth the interference of this 
country by the duke of Marlborough, 
and lords Godolphin and Somers in 1727. 
—He warned ministers of this sort of 
mediation which they had undertaken, as 
totally unprecedented. If they referred 
to their own act with respect to the em- 
peror in the conferences at Riechenbach ; 
that, though a bad authority, would not 
bear them out, because the emperor was 
under great difficulties, and the recovery 
of the Belgic provinces was considered as 
an equivalent for the giving up his con- 
quests. Of our interference between the 
emperor and his subjects he would say 
nothing, persuaded that it was a scene 
from which no friend of ministers would 
wish to draw the veil.—The result of. the 
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present measures might be considered in 
three points of view, and in neither to the 
honour or advantage of this country. 
They might terminate in a war, in which 
we should sacrifice the treasure and com- 
merce of the nation to the views of Prus- 
sia. Russia might accept of our terms 
under a modification, and the tract of 
country adjacent to Oczakow might be 
reduced to adesert. It would be a great 
consolation to the labourer and manufac- 
turer of this country, who was already de- 
prived of the wholesome beverage by 
which the waste of daily labour was re- 
paired, to be told, when called upon to 
Bey fresh taxes, ‘* You are reduced to 
rink water, it is true, but we have made 
Budgiac Tartary a desert, and you may 
be assured, that as long as this treaty lasts, 
the waters there will flow untasted by man, 
or any animal employed by man.” If we 
should be obliged to recede from our de- 
mands, and allow the empress to make 
ce on her own terms, we should then 
mceur the disgrace of having interposed 
without effect; of having expended our 
money in an armament which we were 
afraid to use, and of having held a dagger 
to the breast of a foreign power, which, 
however we might strive to cover it, was a 
dagger still. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne took a gene- 
ral view of the subject. He thought that 
thenoble secretary of state had misconceiv- 
ed, and consequently mistated, the bu- 
siness. Our trade with Russia was of the 
highest importance ; and we were not to 
give up to the speculations of ministers 
the real interest of the kingdom. The 
best and ablest heads that ever governed 
this country, were of opinion, that a fleet 
could never afford any beneficial assis- 
tance to Prussia, and that, whenever we 
quarrelled with Russia, we gave up a 
most valuable part of our commerce. 
But a new system had lately been intro- 
atuced, and, among other matters adopted, 
it seemed to be a fixed rule, that experi- 
ence should be superannuated, and that 
all the wisdom, all the judgment, all the 
good sense of this country concentered, 
not with the ripened judgment of' the pa- 
rent, but with the juvenile ideas of the 
son. He wished to know to what mer- 
cantile, to what national advantage, a 
quarrel with Russia could tend ? and how 
we were actually and bona fide to be re- 
paid the expenses of our present arma- 
ment, and the long list of charges which 
snust 90 heavily fall on the people, should 
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the ambition of ministers plunge them 
into a serious quarrel with our old com- 
mercial friend? There was a kind of dic- 
tatorial arrogance in our conduct tewards 
Russia, that might hereafter cause years 
of trouble for this hour of arrogance. It 
neither suited the honour, genius, policy, 
trade, nor interest of this country, to pro- 
voke hostilities; and there was not a man 
of common understanding, whose mind 
was unbiassed by the pecuniary or other 
private interests derived from govern- 
ment, who was not a professed e te 
the present quarrel with the empress.— 
He said that our commerce with Russia 
was not, as had been attempted to be 
proved, of a nature which could be sup- 
plied. The article of hemp could not be 
got from any other country. It had been 
tried, indeed, to raise it ia America, and 
he had been an encourager of such ex- 
periments. But, after all their endea- 
vours, it was found that the hemp which 
was raised in our Canadian settlements 
was by no means equal to the hemp of 
Russia. He remarked that the commer- 
cial treaty had not been renewed with 
Russia. Yet it was the wish of the mer- 
chants of this country that it should be 
renewed. Several had suffered consider- 
ably in consequence of the renewal not 
having taken place, and one house in par 
ticular had lost 6,000/. annually. Ali the 
advantages of the .Russian trade we were 
required, however, to abandon en the 
principle of confidence. This doctrine ef 
confidence had been but lately introduced, 
and he could not help thinking, that it was 
carried to an unwarrantable length. This 
modern confidence led to personality, 
which surely did not belong to the con- 
sideration of the House. It was neces- 
sary to examine the character, abilities, 
and even age, of a man, before it could be 
ascertained how far he ought to be trusted. 
These were points which a master mi 

examine in employing a servant, but which 
did not fall under the province ef the 
House with respect to ministers. Their 
business was only with the crown, with 
measures, and not with men. The pre- 
sent was an age of free inquiry and lbe- 
ral discussion ; and politics were not mea- 
sured by any narrow rule of prejudice, 
but by the broad standard 6f general opi- 
nion.—The noble secretary had asserted, 
that we did not owe our trade -with Rus- 
sia to any particular indulgencies, but to 
the superiority of our manufactures; but | 
if this was the fact now, it was net always 
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so, nor would have been, had the com- 
mercial treaty of 1766 been renewed.—It 
was a singular circumstance, that almost 
all the information which was wanted in 
this House, had been published in the 
Berlin Gazette. The king of Prussia, ar- 
bitrary monarch as he was, had thought 
fit to publish to the garrisons of Potsdam 
and Berlin, those facts which our minis- 
ters would not condescend to communi- 
cate to parliament. The Copenhagen 
Gazette had also stated the facts which 
were affected to be made such a profound 
secret in this country. He was not now 
afraid of Oczakow. He was only con- 
cerned about the general system of things. 
That business (no thanks to ministers) 
was completely abandoned. That place 
was of no consequence to the general ba- 
lance of Europe. Their attempts, with 
regard to it, ministers durst no longer 
gelie Manchester was in a flame on the 

are apprehension of awar. The same 
spirit had discovered itself in Norwich. 
In short, the opposition was so general, 
that none approved of the present mea- 
sures, except those who were particularly 
connected with ministry. It was evident, 
therefore, that the ministers must recede, 
as they could not carry on awar in defi- 
ance of the country, the voice of which 
was clearly and undeniably against a war 
with Russia. The people ot Nottingham 
also, feeling the consequences, had come 
to resolutions, which must give convic- 
tion to their lordships’ minds, that such 
parts of the country, as were in their ma- 
nufactories likely to be injured, had told 
a truth which defied the power of contra- 
diction. It certainly was the part of par- 
liament, the dutitul part at least, that re- 
spect should be paid to the opinion of what 
was called “ out of doors.” What was 
asked by the address moved for, was natu- 
ral to those who valued the trade of this 
country; and ministers should not shelter 
themselves under the new doctrine of giv- 
ing no answer, let the question be ever so 
important. This system of secrecy carried 
with it much suspicion ; it had all the ap- 
pearance of incompetence to reply ; every 
mark of insufficiency to withstand the 
charge. He mentioned a reform in this 
country as requisite in many particulars : 
he instanced the delays and expenses of 
the law, the difficulty of the poor in ub- 
taining justice, and various other matters, 
which, in his opinion, required speedy re- 
formation ; but which reformation was 
Jost in the ideas of war with this or that 
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country ; which, if ever seriously put ia 
practice, must drain our coffers, and ruin 
our trade.—It was rather a curious rea- 
son that had been assigned for the pro- 
priety of quarrelling with Russia, that we 
might render ourselves independent of 
that country in trade. And here were 
we to form connexions with Prussia 
and Poland to make them produce for 
us hemp and other articles, which they 
did not at present grow, and all in order 
to establish to ourselves the same, if not 
greater, dependence upon them than we 
had at present upon Russia. The present 
king of Prussia was a brave and generous 
prince. He gave the most flattering indi- 
cations that he would be a great and 
philosophical monarch. His minister, 
likewise, was equally distinguished by 
talents and integrity. Both, he be- 
lieved, were attached to the English 
nation. Though under such a prince, 
and such a minister, they had little to 
fear, yet, in the event of such dependence, 
they might reflect what they would have 
to expect from future kings and ministers, 
who might be differently disposed to- 
wards this nation. It had been stated, 
that the British navy was full of ardour, 
and ready to embark in any enterprise. 
No doubt could be entertained of the 
courage of the British navy, nor had 
any imputation been attempted to be 
thrown upon it. The British navy cer- 
tainly formed the most gallant armament 
in the world; but this very circumstance 
ought to be a reason why their valour 
should not be wasted in vain and per- 
nicious enterprise. They could not etfect 
impossibilities. They could not convert 
shallows into deeps: they could not make 
sea of rocks. In 1757, when this country 
was very desirous, and had even pledged 
itself, to afford naval assistance to the 
king of Prussia, the measure was given 
up as impracticable, as it was deemed 
impossible, in the opinion of the most 
experienced admirals, to defend the Prus- 
sian coast by a fleet.—There was one cir- 
cumstance which induced him to support 
the present motion, namely, that the king 
might, through the organ of parliamen- 
tary discussion, become acquainted with 
the sense of his people. His majesty 
was moderate in his views: the present 
violent measures could only originate 
with ministers. It was proper, therefore, 
that on a business of so much national 
importance, his majesty should be fully 
catered of the opinion of his subjects. 
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The principal object in view on the pre- 
‘sent occasion, was, he believed, to put 
Prussia in possession of Dantzic and 
Thorn. When this circumstance had 
taken place, this country would be ren- 
dered completely dependent on Prussia; 
since it would throw the whole of the 
Polish corn trade between England, 
Holland, and that fertile country, entirely 
at the mercy of Prussia.—A most extra- 
ordinary pamphlet had been published, 
which was generally understood to be 
the work of our minister, and as such 
had gone over the whole of Europe. The 
principal points which it undertook to 
prove, was, Ist, that this country was the 
greatest in the world; 2dly, that we were 
the greatest commercial country in the 
world; 3dly, that we loved Poland exces- 
sively; 4thly, that we hated the king of 
Prussia ; 5thly, that this was the time for 
taking in the king of Prussia, by forcing 
Dantzic and Thorn upon him: and, 6thly, 
that if we did not seize the present occa- 
sion of taking him in, we should not have 
another if alemanth These two last 
points had been made out upon the sup- 
position that it was very much against 
the interest of the king of Prussia to 
obtain possession of Dantzic and Thorn; 
that the late king was very much averse 
to the measure ; and that it was necessary 
to take advantage of the eagerness of the 
present monarch, in order to force the 

ossession upon him, lest he should be 
induced to change his mind. Such cunning 
not to give it a harsher name, might at 
least be styled youthful. But perhaps, 
ford Godolphin, the duke of Marlborough, 
and lord Somers, who in 1727, had deter- 
mined the protection of Dantzic to be an 
ebject of.such importance to this country, 
might appear to the present ministry to 
be superannuated. Perhaps the late 
lord Chatham, who, in 1767, had given 
proofs of the same way of thinking, 
might appear in the same light; yet it 
was rather strange that, while we wished 
to establish a trade with Poland, we 
should be taking measures to deprive 
them of the oly seaport which they 
possessed.—-Armaments had lately been 
a source of the most enormous expense. 
No svoner had provision been made for 


defraying the expenses of one armament, - 


than another had been announced. But, 
in the present state of the country, op- 
pressed with debt, exhausted with taxes, 
whence were the future means of de- 
fraying these to be provided? They were 
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to consider of their ability to meet the 
exigencies of the couftry. It no doubt 
would fall upon them to contribute a part 
of their fortunes. The noble members 
of that House possessed fortunes that the 
public might hope to be relieved by in a 
moment of real distress. The other house 
of parliament was formed of persons 
equal in every respect with the noblest 
peers. From those only the public supplies 
must soon be drawn. But what, in the 
mean time, was become of that valuable 
class of the community, those gentlemen 
of small fortunes in the country, who 
discharged the functions of magistrac 

and police? By the latest accounts it 
appeared, that they were almost driver 
from the exercise of hospitality, and 
were emigrating into town, in order to 
educate their children, and board as 
cheaply as possible. Every day it ap-— 
peared that some house was breaking up. 
Those who attended to country concerns, 
must know that many men had already 
retired to other countries, borne down by 
the burthens heaped on them. Mr. 
Young, in his book, had actually stated 
his resolution of withdrawing to France, 
and had set forth the advantages thereof 
at large. There was still a body of rich 
farmers ; but these depended entirely or 
the extent of their capital. Noble lords 
who were in lucrative offices, and lived: 
luxuriously, could have no idea of the 
distress of the lower ranks of the people. 
The middle order of subjects were re- 
duced to shifts and expedients; and the 
yeomanry, of whom our soldiers and sailors 
were made, were taxed till they had been 
deprived of all the comforts of life. It 
was owing to the extreme poverty, ard 
consequent low living of the poor, that 
putrid fevers raged so much in the coun- 
Bh He traced the progress of the effect 
of taxation on the yeomanry, and stated 
that they. had been feceived: of one com- 
fort after another, till at last they were 
reduced to such a state of wretchedness, 
that they had not only no comfort lett, 
but scarcely the means of preserving ex- 
istence. The price of salt, that useful 
and necessary article, was become exces- 
sively high. Beer, that innocent and 
wholesome beverage, already so often 
taxed, had lately been burthened with an 
additional imposition. Soap, candles, 
leather, ; all these articles, so indispensa- 
ble, had likewise received additional in- 
positions. Formerly. the poor could 
drink small beer, but even that was now 
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denied them. Queen <Anne’s war had 
taxed it, the American war had taxed it, 
and the late nave} armament war had 
taxed it. Tax, tax, tax, had been the 

erpetual resource of the minister, and he 

d pushed it so far, that there would 
shortly be no subject for taxation left. 
This he censured as an improvident use 
of the means of raising a revenue, and 
said it threatened to end in a national 
bankruptcy. The scheme of the sinking 
fund, indeed, he would always approve; 
but the sinking fund, he must observe, 
was the result of the labours of the late 
Dr. Price. He loved the man, and took 
that opportunity of doing justice to his 
memory. He had not lett a worthier or 
@ greater citizen behind him. If his reli- 
gious opinions had given some cause of 
exception, it was only because they were 
not mghtly understood. But though 
there was a sinkipg fund, where was the 
war fund? Where was the fund that was 
to supply the expenses of so many arma- 
ments? It was to be feared, that what 
had occurred to sir Robert Walpole, who 
had seized his own sinking fund, would 
again happen, and that some minister in 
a moment of alarm and exigency would 
seize upon the sinking fund, in which 
case the event must be a national bank- 
ruptcy.—As to the confidence which had 
been claimed by ministers, he could only 
say, that it belonged neither to parlia- 
ment nor to the people; they knew not 
of it. The king alone ought to have it: 
he ought to judge of those who deserved 
it, before he employed them in the pub- 
lic service. The public ought not, and 
would not, attend to any thing, but to the 
mode in which measures were adopted, 
and the success which it was reasonable 
to expect would attend a measure. That 
House and the public looked to measures, 
and not to men. It was high time for 
the public voice to be attended to. It 
‘was too late to tell us that all these 
things should be left to the responsibility 
of ministers ; the public had a right to be 
satisfied. He knew their rights long 
since, and they were now pretty generally 
understood. He did not want to go to 
the national assembly of France to know 
whether they were well maintained. The 
doctrine, that the public voice should be 
taken on war was old enough ; their lord- 
ships’ classical information turnished them 
with various instances. They must re- 
member that, in the time of Tacitus, the 
people were called upon to assemble, to 
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deliberate upon war. To this succeeded 
the age of Machiavel, when every thing 
noble was reversed, and public measures 
were supported by tricks, shifts, petty in- 
trigue, chicane, lying and quibbling. But 
we were now come to an age where the 
plain, honest, common sense of the people, 
stared all political artifice in the face, and 
detected its petty shifts. How, under 
such circumstances, could the ministers 
dare to insult the people of this country ? 
— The noble marquis concluded with say~ 
ing, that he had told their lordships, if a 
war took place, where the burthen must 
lie ; they must pay it out of their estates, 
for the people could not. In a good cause 
he had no doube that they would be wil- 
ling to do it; but he did not think that 
they would venture their fortunes to sup- 
port a plan, which confided in an admi- 
nistration who could not say one word in 
their own justification. 

Lord Hawkesbury opposed the motion, 
and insisted that all that the noble mar~ 
quis had advanced went upon a wrong 
principle. He trusted that noble lords 
would not form their opinion on a Leyden 
Gazette, a Manchester resolution, or a 
political tale from the weavers of Not- 
tingham. It was below the dignity of 
the representatives of this country to at- 
tend to any thing but established facts, 
Would the noble marquis, if he were in 
administration, found a motion upon such 
vague principles? Would he betray the 
secrets of the cabinet, at the call of any 
member of the House, whose arguments 
were founded on such slight reasons ¢ 
He admitted the importance of the trade 
with Russia, but insisted that it was of 
still more value to the empress than it 
was to this country. It was true that we 
exported thither manufactured goods toa 
considerable amount, and imported from 
thence raw materials of value more than 
proportionate ; but still, if an interruption 
of this trade were to take place, it would. 
be felt with much more severity by the 
subjects of Russia than by those of Great 
Britain. The balance of trade was in fa- 
vour of Russia; Russia therefore would 
not give up that advantage ; and if she 
did, this country could not be any great 
loser; for as Russia could not do without 
our manufactures, if she had them not 
immediately from us, she must have them 
through the means of other couutries. 
The profits of the exporter might be les- 
sened, but the wages of the industrious: 
manufacturers would not be diminished. 
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With respect to the negociation now de- 
ding, he was completely ignorant ; but 
e could not refuse his confidence to ad- 
ministration. He had witnessed their 
conduct in the late dispute with Spain; 
and as he could not refuse them his ap- 
probation in that instance, so he could 
not withhold his confidence whilst the 
present negociation was depending. 

The question being put on earl Fitz- 
william’s motion, the House divided: 
Contents, 27; Proxies, 2—29. Non- 
contents, 72; Proxies, 24—96. Majority 
against the motion, 67. 


Debate on a Motion for granting to the 
Judges the Power of Franking.] May 9. 
Mr. Yorke rose to move for leave to bring 
in a bill to enable the judges to send and 
receive letters free of postage. This mo- 
tion he founded on two grounds; 1st, the 
dignity of the judges which entitled them 
to every mark cf consideration; and, 
2ndly, their having frequent occasions, 
particularly on the circuits, to send and 
receive letters on public business. He 
spoke with great respect of the characters 
of the present judges, and said, that from 
the dignity of their office, their elevated 
rank, and a variety of uther considera- 
tions, every possible mark of distinction 
should be paid to them. He mentioned, 
that the commander in chief, the adjutant 
general, and other military -characters 
possessed the privilege, and therefore it 
appeared the more singular that the 
judges, to whom a variety of letters of 
an official nature were necessarily sent, 
should not have had the privilege ex- 
tended to them. It might happen that 
the lord chancellor was not a peer, and 
the master of the rolls not a member of 
parliament, and yet their correspondence 
on official subjects might be extremely 
extensive; the propriety therefore of 
giving them the privilege of receiving 
letters free, and franking thcir own letters, 
seemcd to him to be so obvious, that he 
could not foresee any objection to his 
motion. The only shjection that could 
possibly be made to it, was, on the score 
‘of revenue; but that consideration would 
not, he conceived, weigh much against a 
gly ata bY which the revenue would 

so little effected. He concluded with 
moving, ‘ That leave be given to bring 
in a bill to enable the lord chancellor, 
lord sa oak or commissioners for exe- 
cuting the office of lord keeper of the 
great seal of Great Britain, the master of 
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the rolls, and the twelve judges of Eng- 
land, for the time being, to send and re- 
ceive letters and packets: free from the 
duty of postage.” 

Mr. Pitt seconded the motion. 

Sir John Sinclair did not rise to oppose 
the motion, but to suggest the propriety 
of extending the bill to the judges of 
Scotland. In point of revenue, the diffe- 
rence could be no object, and the prin- 
ciple was the same in respect to both 
parts of the kingdom. 

The Lord Advocate supported sir John’s 
proposition. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, he felt how exe 
tremely unpleasant it was for any man to 
oppose amotionwhich professed to have for 
its object the doing honour to men of such 
high and respectable characters as the 
judges, but much as he regretted it, his 
duty must be performed. He greatly 
feared that the principle of the bill, if ex- 
tended at all, must be extended much 
farther than it was meant to be. The 
privilege of franking he had ever under- 
stood to be the exclusive privilege of 
members of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and if it were extended to judges 
on account of their official characters, he 
saw not where to draw the line: justices 
of the: peace, and various other descrip- 
tions of men, connected with judicial 
proceedings, would naturally expect the 
same privilege. He had paid particular 
attention to the subject, and spoke from 
information when he asserted, that scarcely 
any one of the judges paid above 3/. Pe 
annum for the postage of letters. Let 
gentlemen recollect the large addition 
made some years ago to the salaries ‘of 
the judges. With regard to the point of 
dignity, did it add at all to the dignity of 
members of parliament to have the pri- 
vilege of writing their names on a piece 
of paper? He begged the House to con- 
sider, whether, if the privilege of cans 
were extended to the judges, it shoul 
not likewise be extended to masters in 
chancery. 

Mr. Yorke, in reply, said, he should be 
extremely sorry if, in consequence of any 
motion of his, any thing prejudicial to 
the judges should be suggested. With 
regard to the observations made by diffe- 
rent gentlemen, it would be time enough 
when the bill should be brought in, and 
to go to a committce for the House to 
adopt any alteration or amendment that 
they thought proper. 

Mr. Paulet thought the privilege of 
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franking should be confined to members 
of parsed 

r. Baker thought that, in the present 
state of the revenue, no measure tending 
to abridge its receipt should be adopted : 
as it was, the privilege of franking, as 
they all knew, had gone to a very scanda- 
lous length. 

Mr. Put said, he did not think, when 
it came to be stated as a question, whe- 
ther the judges were not as fair objects 
for the distinction of the privilege of 
franking as any other description of men, 
that there could be any possible objec- 
tion. In a pecuniary point of view the 
matter was so trivial, that it was no object. 

Mr. Burdon did not think, in the pre- 
sent state of the revenue, that any ex- 
tention of a privilege likely to diminish 
it would be prudent. 

Mr. Fox said, that if it was merely on 
the score of distinction that the privilege 
of franking was wished to be extended to 
the judges, it ought to be remembered 
that the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
and some of the highest characters in the 
country had not the power of franking 
their letters during the interval between a 
dissolution of a parliament, and the choice 
of a new one. 

Mr. Martin, so far from extending the 
privilege of franking, wished to see it 
contracted, being certain that it was 
shamefully abused. The advantage of 
corresponding with the most distant parts 
of the country, at so small an expense, 
was so great, that he thought no person 
ought to refuse to pay for it. He 
thought the privilege of franking a hard- 
ship on the public, and saw no reason 
why because A was a member of parlia- 
ment, and chose to write to B, A’s letter 
should go free. When the people were 
s0 heavily laden with burthens, he thought 
it extremely hard, that they should be 
deprived of the addition to the post-office 
revenue, that the abolition of franking 
would give; as the matter stood, the 
affluent reaped the benefit, while the poor 
paid postage. 

Mr. Hussey said, he should oppose the 
motion, which was merely pecuniary. 
He was often ashamed of his own privi- 
lege, as a member of parliament, and 
would not agree to accommodate the rich, 
at the expense of the poor. 


The House divided: 
‘i erecta 
r. Charles Yorke - - 
Yeas Mr. Charles Long - a7 38 
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Mr. Baker - - - = - 52 
Mr. M. A. Taylor - - 
So it passed in the negative. 
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Report onthe Public Income and Expen- 
diture}. May 10. Mr. Ryder presented 
to the House of Commons, the follow- 
in 

hisoer from the Setect CoMMITTEE 

appointed to examine and state the 
several Accounts and other Papers, 
presented to the House in this ses 

sion of parliament, relating to the 

Public Income and Expenditure ; and 

to report to the House what has 

been the whole amount of the public 

income and expenditure during the 

last five years, and what may be 
expected to be the annual amount . 
thereof in future; and also what al- 

teration has taken place in the 

amount of the public debt since the 

5th day of January 1786. 

Your Committee have proceeded to con» 
sider the matter referred to them, under 
the several heads of income, expenditure, 
and national debt, and have thought it 
right to state separately under each of 
these heads, the result of their inquiries, 
as it applies either to the last five years, or 
to the expectations which may be formed 
for the future. . 


I.—INCOME. 
PAST INCOME.—-PERMANENT TAXES. 


Sect. 1. The net produce of the dift 
ferent branches of the ordinary revenue 
(exclusive of Jand and malt) for 
each of the five years from the 6th 
of January 1786 to the 5th of January 
1791, both inclusive, appears to have 
been. 

1786....c0escceecercks1 1,867,055* 


1788...000. eeccececees 13,007,642 
1789 eentee ecsecccose 13,433,068 
1790...eeseeee osseeeeel 4,072,978 


Sect.2. Your Committee, observing that 
the report of the former committee, in 
1786+ has been referred to them, have 


* After deducting 522,500/. of respited du- 
ties paid by the East India company. 


t+ The following is a 
Cory or THE 
FINANCE REPORT oF 1786. 
March 21, 1786. Mr. William Wyndham 


Grenville presented to the House of Commons 
the following 


Report from the Serecr Committee ap- 


453] and Expenditure. 
thought it their duty, in considering the 
past income of the country, to compare 


pointed to examine and state the several 
Accounts and other Papers, presented to 
the House in this Session of Parliament, 
relating to the Pusiic Incomg anv Ex- 
PENDITURE; abd to report to the House 
‘what may be expected to be the Annual 
Amount of the said Income and Expen- 
diture in future. 


Your Committee having proceeded to the 
consideration of the matters referred to them 
by the House, have arranged the several 
papers relating thereto under distinct heads, 
containing the different articles of the Public 
Income and Expenditure. But before they 
enter on the first part of their report, they 
think it necessary to premise, that they have 
confined their examination to the present 
state of the revenue, as it appears either from 
the amount actually received in the periods 
contained in the papers referred to them, or 
from the best estimates which they could 
form of the produce of such articles as had 
not been brought to account in those periods, 
but compose, nevertheless, a part of the pre- 
sent income of the public. The large amount 
of taxes imposed since the commencement of 
the late war, in addition to the then subaist- 
ing revenue; the difficulties under which the 

ifferent branches of our commerce laboured 
during the continuance of that war; and the 
great and increasing prevalence of smuggling 

revious to the measures recently adopted for 
Ms suppression, appear to your committee to 
render any averages of the amount of the 
revenue in former periods, in a great degree 
inapplicable to the present situation of the 
country: on the other hand, they did not 
think themselves competent to discuss the 
various contingencies which may in future 
operate to the increase or diminution of the 
lic income. A revenue so complicated 

in its nature, and depending so much on the 
various branches of an extensive commerce, 
must always be liable to temporary fluctua- 
tions, even although no circumstances should 
arise to occasion any permanent alteration in 
its produce. Your Committee have, therefore, 
judged it proper to submit to the wisdom of 
the House this extensive consideration, and 
to state in this report the present amount of 
the public income, as resulting from the 


before them. 

Bet. 1. The net produce of the different 
branches of revenue, paid into the exchequer, 
in the year ending at Michaelmas 1785, ap- 
pears to have been as follows; viz. 


Customs eoveecees £ -4,520,820 
Excise Coeeeaseecece 5,282,342 
Stampseseresesece 1,157,549 
Incidents «++ceeeese 1,360,809 


Total ++0++12,321,520 
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the expectations then formed with the ac- 
tual produce of the taxes upon which 


But your Committee find, that in this period 
there had been paid by the East India com- 
pany a sum, for respited arrears of Customs, 
amounting to 401,118/.; which sum, as not 
resulting from the regular course of the reve- 
ai to be deducted from the total above 
stated. 


The average net payment into the exchequer, 
for ten years, ending at Michaelmas 1785, of 
the duties imposed by the 6th of his majesty, 
on Houses and Windows, amounted annually 
to Nearly -cerccccccccssscove ef 418,497 


It appears, however, that the 8 
charge, accordin to the acct 


laid before the House, of the last 
assessment for England, was only 401,397 
But this account not including the 
returns from the surveyors of eight 
districts, your Committee have 
added a sum proportioned to the 
amount of the returns for those 
GistrictS 1N 1784-ccccessccccveee 12,805 
Making in the whole «++e++ 414,202 
From which must be deducted the 
salaries of the commissioners, 
clerks, and surveyors, and the inci- 
dental expenses of this and all the 
other duties under the same ma- 
nagement ; the whole being charg- 
ed to the account of this duty »--- 19,916 
And also the charges of 
ment on this duty, amounting, at 
6id. in the pound, LOcscoescoesee 11,218 
nee 
$1,134 


The remainder will be---e+e¢. 383,068 
To this must be added the produce 
of the said duty, which may be ex- 
pected from Scotland ; the net pay- 
ments of which amounted, on the 
average of 10 years, ending Mi- 


chaelmas 1785, to nearly -++++++- 5,871 


Making in all ---.-+-+ 388,939 
But the sum received on this head, 
in the year ending at Michaelmas 
1785, appears to have been ------ 
The difference therefore between 
that sum and the amount at which 
the present produce of this duty is 
estimated above, must be further 
deducted from the amount of taxes 
received in the year ending at Mi- 
chaelmas 1785. 
This difference i8 -ceccccccecccece 46,189 


It should be observed, that this account is 
framed on the assessments for the last year ; 
and that no credit is taken for the surcharges, 
which will probably be much more than suf- 
ficient to balance the amount of discharges, 


435,128 
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they weregrounded. The committee of | the permanent taxes then subsisting were 
y: 


1786 proceeded upon a supposition that 
‘or other accidental deficiencies. These two 
sums of 401,119/. and 46,189, being deducted 
from the total receipt above stated, will leave 
@ sum of 11,874,213/. To this are to be 
added the further sums which have accrued, 
or may be estimated to be the produce of any 


part of the See revenue, not brought to | | 


account in that period. 


Sect. 2. It appears that the amount of the 
assessment on all inhabited Houses in Eng- 
land, for the year ending on the 5th of April 
1786, under the act of the 24th of his Ma- 
jJesty, was wenceccee + £492,555 

But the returns from the surveyors 
of eight districts not being included 
in this account, your Committee | 
have added. 3 sum proportioned to : 
that assessed upon those districts 
in the half-year ending 5th April 


1784 CoeeoreeoeeHeseneesnopesocce 15,000 
ao TOtAl 5655555450605 5es 507.555 
To this must be added the assess- ; 
ment for one. year. in Scotland, . 
which your Committee have esti- 
mated, on the assessment fur the 
half-year ending 5th April 1785, at 16,533 
Making in the whole -- 524,088 
From which must be deducted the 
charges of management ; which, at 
64d. in the pound, amount to..-- 14,194 
The remainder will be-- 509,894 
No credit is here taken for sur- 
charges. The whole sum paid to 
the receiver-general of the customs, 
on this head, and by him paid into 
the exchequer, in the year ending 
at Michaelmas 1785, was nearly -- 129,838 


‘Thedifference therefore between that 

sum and the estimated produce of 

this duty, as above, must be added 

to the amount of taxes received for 

the year ending Michaelmas 1785. 
This difference is -..»-- 380,056 


Sect. 3. It appears that the amount of the 
assessment on two-wheel and four-wheel 

Carriages, under the new mode of collecting 

those une: was, for three quarters of a 

year, ending the 5th of April 1786,¢.107,849 

Add one-third -.- 35,949 


Assessment for one year 143,798 


But the account of these assess- 
ments not including 14 returns, your 
Committee have estimated their pro- 
duce (not thinking the assessments 
for the House Tax proper for this 
comparison’ by the proportion which 
the assessments for the Servants Tax 
in those districts bore to the wholeas- 


likely.to produce annually 12,797,471/. It 


sessments for that tax, when former- 
ly under the same managementunder 
which the Carriage Duty is now 
placed : 

This proportion gives a sum of -- 


And the whole will then be -- 


7,818 
151,616 


‘| From this are to be deducted the 


charges of management, at 64d. per — 
pound, amounting to nearly.--.-- 4,106 


Which leaves the estimated net — 
produce at---- Sal osee Swe 

r 

> 


++. 147,510 
Add the produce to be expected from 
Scotland taken at the average of 
three years net poe under the 
management of the Excise, upon 
which however there may probably 
be some increase under the present 
mode of collection, as is the case 
in England -..-. 


@eeeeosvasneaee ese @ 8,500 
Total estimated produce of this, 
duty for one year----++e+++ 156,010 


The sum paid on this account into the exche- 
quer, between Michaelmas 1784 and Mi- 
chaelmas 1785, appears to have. 

CON ec esccesecovscssrescevevivcece 

To which must be added, for three: 
5 per cents. payable thereon, pure =: 
suant to several acts of parliament 12,616 


84,113 


Total paid in that period 

The difference, therefore, between — 

that sum and the estimated net - 

produce of the tax for one year, - 

under its present ma ment, - 
must be added to the produce, as 
above stated, of all the taxes in the 

year ending Michaelmas 1785: 

This difference amounts to.» «« 


59,281 


It is to be observed, that in this account 
also no credit is taken for surcharges. 


Sect. 4. In the act of the 25th of his Majesty, 
fur repealing the duties on Servants, and for 
imposing new duties in heu thereof, it was 
provided, That 51,0001. of. the produce of 
the duties so imposed should be carried to the 
account of the duties imposed in 1777 ; from 
the nature however of the assessments under 
that act, and the period of their commences 
ment, no payment had been made on this 
account in the year ending at Michaelmas 
last ; but there had been received, under the 
old mode of collection --++++++++£.91,041 

Which sum, together with three 5 
per cents. thcreon, amounting to 
about eeeecers 


Makes eceoneevreves een 
There remains therefore to be added 
on this account to the produce of 


and Expenditure. 


ABT] 
that those taxes. according to the 
best information which your Committee 


the excise, for the year ending at 
Michaelmas last.------ iéiemmenwe 26,803 


Sect. 5. The assessment of the duties on 
Horses, under the act of the 25th of his ma- 
jesty, if taken for a year, amounts 
iG ascanwas ita werecyaw es — £.134,230 

And that of the duties on Waggons 
and Carts, under the act of the 25th 
of his majesty, if taken for the 


same period, amounts to -+--++-- 29,546 
- Making together ------ 163,776 
To which may be added, for 14 dis- 
tricts not returned, but estimated, 
on the proportion above stated with : 
respect to the Carriage tax ------ 8,904 
The whole will then be.. 172,680 
From which must be deducted, for 
charges of management, at 64d. in 
the pound: -- aeorecerteseccoevose! 4,677 
‘Which reduces the estimated 
net produce tO -++-ees-ee- 168,003 
Add for Scotland --.+----- bees. 10,000 
The assessments not being yet come 
in, and that sum being nearly ‘in - 
the proportion of the payments on” 
the Carriage tax from that part of 
Great Britain, computed as above: ~~ 
. Total ee ee eo eeee é 178,003 
And as it appears that there lmd 
been paid into the exchequer, on 
this account, in the year ending at 
Michaclmas 1785, for the duty on: 
hors€s ----+- TETTEETERE TTL 106,853 
And for the duty on Waggons and 
CartS -ccessene Ceocccecreesess 14,321 
-» Making together, nearly 121,174 
The difference must be added to the 
produce, as above stated, of all the 
taxes for that year. 
This difference amounts to-- 56,829 


Sect. 6. In examining into the produce of the 
taxes imposed in the year 1784 (exclusive of 
the Horse tax) your Committee observe, that 
they had produced, in the year ending Mi- 
chaelmas 1785, the sum of + 482,042 

But that in the year ending January 
5th, 1786, the same taxes had pro- 

Bata suka tamadas SUT eRS KS SuKCeS 563,220 


As it appears reasonable, in this instance, 


to consider the latter period as affording a 
juster ground for estimating the probable an- 


nual produce of taxes so recently imposed, 
they have added on this account, to the gene- 
ral amount received in the year ending at 
Michaelmas, a further sum of 81,178/. being 
the difference between the two sums above 


ae 
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have been able ‘to collect, have ‘pro- 
duced :— 


Many of these taxes can perhaps hardly 
yet be supposed to have paid a complete year’s 
produce into the exchequer. Particularly it 
appears to your Committee, that in conse- 
quence of the act of last session for better 
collecting the duty on Game Licences, there 
has been actually received by the stamp dis- 
tributors, between 5th January 1785 and 5th 
January 1786, the sum of -+-+++++- £50,889 


From this should be deducted the 


charges of collection (which your 
Committee find cannot be yet accu- 
rately ascertained, but which may 
be estimated at rather more than 5 


per cent.) making about --+-+.-.. 2,500 
The remainder.will be some- 
what above-.-.-.- wTerker tt £48,000 


But in the foregoing comparative state- 
ment, only 25,953/. is included in this ac- 
count as paid into the exchequer in the year 
ending 5th January 1786. . 


The difference therefore, being about 22,000/. 


is to be added to the sum of 81,178 above 
stated ; making in the whole about£103,000 


Sect. 7. Your Committee next proceed to 
state such estimates as they are enabled to 
form on the information which they have 

rocured respecting the preduce of the taxes 
imposed in the year 1785. It was a ae 
to be expected that a very small part of su 
produce could have been received at the ex- 
chequer previous to Michaelmas last; what. 
ever therefore may appear to be the further 
annual amount of those taxes, must be added 
to the other articles of annual receipt. 


The amount of the assessment in England to 
the Shop Tax, for three quarters of a year, 
ending on the 5th of April 1786, is.£.55,481 

Add one-third for the remaining 


QUarter ccvcrsscccodescccccces 18,494 
Assessment for one year . 73,975 

Add for 14 districts not returned, 

but taken atthe proportion which 

those districts bore to the remainder 

of the assessments for 1784, under 
the Window Duty 6 Geo. S.---+-- 4,100 
Total for England---+ 78,075 

Deduct charges of management, at 
64d. per pound coecscccece coeve 2,114 
7 Remains ------ ores 75,961 

Add for Scotland, on the proportion 

taken above, under the article of 
the Window Duty 6 Geo. 3.----- - 1,164 


Total produce of the shop tax, 
no credit being taken for 
surchargese-seresssseerr 77,125 
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In 1786... .c0ccsceeseec£el 1,836,531 
1787 ...cccccovcccceceel 2,754,795 
1788.....cccccccsecsee 2,812,952 
1789....ccccecceceeceel 3;209;87 1 
1790..0.00scecceceeseel3y782,393 
Making upon an average £. 12,879,308. 


But if the reduction which has been pro- 
poe this session on different parts of this 

uty should be carried into effect, your Com- 
mittee apprehend that it will diminish the 
above sum by about a sixth part thereof. 
They have therefore taken this article only at 
64,2711. 


The assessments on Male and Female 

Servants for three quarters of a year, 

ending 8th April, 1786, amount 

4055s 5600s ae wietere cai sericea L£.91,424 
Add one-third as above, nearly---- $0,475 


Tota] -----2+0+. 121,899 
Add for 14 districts on the proportion 
which those districts bore to the 
whole assessments on Male Ser- 


Vants 1N 1780 -ccccccccccccccccs 6,627 
Total assessment for England-- 128,526 


Deduct charges of management, at 


64 per pound eoeeseeoereeseeeses 5,481 


Remains. eoocee 125,045 
Add for Scotland, on the proportion 
of the average remittance, for three 


years under the Excise ---+-...0. 9,803 
Total. --+sseeeeee 134,848 
Deduct, for what is ordered by act of 
parliament to be carried to the ac- 
count of the taxes of 1777, and 
for which credit is taken above 


(Sect. 4.) secesecececcccscevesee 51,000 


Remains, net produce of this 
tax ce eccscccccecccccces £83,848 


It is more difficult to form any estimate of 
the amount of the remainder of the taxes im- 
posed in 1785. They are not collected by the 
mode of assessment; and the sums which 
they have hitherto produced, in the short 
period since they became payable, afford a 
very imperfect ground for Judging of their 
future amount ; especially as they are, for the 
most part, stamp duties, and as a considerable 
time always intervenes between the actual re- 
ceipt of those duties in the distant parts of the 
country, and the time of their being remitted 
to the head office in London. It will ob- 
viously occur to the House, that this circum- 
stance must render accounts of this nature 
particularly defective, when they relate to 
faxes so.recently imposed. Your committee 
having pointed out the imperfection of these 
accounts, will proceed however to state the 
best computations they have been able to form 
thereon. 
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It is to be observed, that an alteration 
was made in the horse tax, in the session 
of 1786, by which persons of certain des- 
criptions were exempted from it ; and that 
in consequence, the assessment, which in 
the year ending the 5th day of April 


The duty on pawnbrokers consists in 
an annual licence for exercising that 
trade, and took place on the 5th 
July 1785. There was paid at the 
stamp-ofhice in town, and remitted - 
from the country, on this account, 
in the period between July 1785 
and February 1786, both inclusive, 
being eight months, a sum of ---- £.3,740 

Your Committee have added, as an 
allowance for money to be received 
in town, and remitted from the 
country, in the remainder of the 


YEAI ceoccccccceoreccsscsecccccs 


And have taken the produce of | 
this duty at eoccesseosoos £- 5,000 


1,260 


The tax on attornies consists in part of an 
annual licence for the persons exercising that 
profession, and in part of a duty on warrants 
for license to sue. 

The tax took place on the 1st November, 
1785, and in the month of November, 1785, 
there was paid on this account, at the office 
in town, the sum of 8,996/. 

In the three following months there was 
paid in town, on an average, the sum of 9791. 
per month. 

Nothing was remitted in the month of 
November from the country on this account. 
In the three following months there was re- 
mitted, in all, the sum of 1,080/. 

Of the payments in town it appears that 
about 6,315/. arose from the produce of the 
annual licences in London, and about 1,283/. 
from that of annual licences for attornies in 
the country; amounting together to 7,598/, 
The remainder, amounting to about 4,3011., 
was paid for the duty on warrants to sue. 

If, therefore, the whole amount of annual 
licences to be received in town is taken at 
8,000/., and from 8,000/. to 10,0001. be allowed 
for the annual amount of warrants to sue, the 
whole produce in town would be from 16,000/. 
to 18,000/. 

With respect to the payments in the coun- 

, the accounts do not distinguish how 
much of them has been received for the two 
different branches of this duty; nor is there 
sufficient ground to estimate the future remit- 
tances on the average of those in the three 
months included in those accounts; as ita 

that the remittance in the last month is 
Nearly equal to those in the two others. 
Your Committee however conceive that the 
whole of this duty, including the remittances 
from the country, may not improperly be 
taken at about 20,000/ 
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1787, was 138,087/., inthe subsequent 
year fell to 101,284¢. The accounts from 
the tax office calculate the diminution, by 
comparing the assessment of 1786 with that 
of 1789, and make it amount to 37,687/. 
Some allowance ought evidently to be 


On account of Se 
Duty there was paid at the 
head office in benden, in 
seven months, ending Fe- 
bruary 178G.rcccccccces f- 3,410 
Which gives an annual pro- 
Guce Of --ccccccecs eeeee 
There was remitted from 
the country in the four 
last of those months --.- 
Which Di an annual pro- 
duce of. 


5,845 


1,075 


3,295 


Total eceeseseceos £.9,070 


Which your Committee conceive may be stated 
at 10,000/., making allowances for the remit- 
tances not received from the country, and 
from Scotland. | 

In the act of the last session for reducin 
the allowance for waste on salt, it was directe 
that 12,000/. should be annually set apart 
under that head; your Committee have not 
the means of judging, from any accounts 
which they could procure, what may be the 
future amount of this duty under the new re- 

tion, but have stated it at the sum taken 
in the act, which is 12,0001. 

For the purpose of stating more accurately 
the produce to be expected from the additional 
duty on post horses imposed in the last ses- 
sion, as well as the old duty on post horses, 
and that on s carriages (both of which 
were then consolidated with the new duty) 

our Committee called for the annexed return 

rom the stamp office of the produce of the 
post horse duty imposed in 1780, from its 
commencement to the year 1785 inclusive. 

From these returns it appears, that the total 
produce in London of the post horse duty im- 
posed in 1780 was nearly 144,705/., and that 
the sum of 408,143/. was remitted from the 
country in the same period. 

The total produce of the new consolidated 
duty in London, for the six months, appears 
to have been 22,187/., which is at the rate of 
44,3741. a year; the annual produce of the 
same, including the country, according to the 
proportion above stated, would be 169,536. ; 
as, however, in the yearending at cea 
96,000/., nearly appears to have been receiv 
under the old duty on post horses; and as in 
the same period it appears that about 23,000/. 
was received for the duty on stage carriages, 
these two sums, amounting to 119,000/. are 
to be deducted from 169,536/, in order to give 
the e future produce, and will leave 
0,0008. . 

Your Committee think it right further to 
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made for this circumstance, in comparing 
the produce of the four last years with the 
expectations of the former committee. 
But, as a small part of this decrease may 
be supposed to have arisen, either from 
the operation of the tax in reducing the 


observe, that an improvement has also been 
made in the revenue, in addition to the pro- 
duce of the taxes of 1785, by the operation of 
the act of the last session for the better cel- 
lection of the duty before subsisting on medi- 
cines.—It appears that the produce was no 
more than 1,592 in London, in the year ending 
the ist August 1785, and that the produce in 
the same district was 6,088/ 18s. 9d., between 
the ist September 1785, when the new law 
took effect, and the 11th instant; which is at 
the rate of 13,2741. a year.—It also appears, 
that the whole amount of the duty, in the 
year ending ist August 1785, was 3,860/., of 
which 1,592/. was paid in London, and 2,268/. 
in the country; supposing, therefore, the pro- 
duce in town and in the country to bear the 
same proportion, the sum of 18,940/. nearly 
may be expected to be raised in the latter, 
which added to the sum of 13,274/., expected 
in London, will amount to 32,185/., from 
which deducting 5 per cent. for the estimated 
charges of collection, the remainder will be 
somewhat above 30,000/. The difference be- 
tween this sum and 3,860/. (being the former 
produce) is about 26,000/. ; this sum, if added 
to the taxes of 1785, as already stated, will 
make the whole amount to about 27 1,0001., 
from which is to be deducted 6,175/., so much 
having been paid in on account of the taxes 


of 1785, previous to Michaelmas in the same 
ee e remainder will be 265,000/. 
nearly. 


Sect. 8. It further appears, by an act of 
the ist of his majesty, Charles 1st, that a part 
of the sum assigned by act of parliament for 
the support of his majesty’s household, to the 
amount of 12,000/., is paid by the receiver- 
general of the Excise before the net produce 
of that revenue is paid into the Exchequer, 
This sum is therefore to be added to the. 
head of receipt. And a sum of 2,000/. paid 
by the Alienation officeis, for a similar reason, 
to be included in like manner. They amount 
together to 14,0001. 


Sect. 9. The duties on land and malt, al- 
though they are annual grants, and form 
therefore no part of the settled revenue of the 
country, appeared to your Committee to be 
proper to be included in this report, especially 
as the services for which they are usually 

ted are hereafter inserted under the dif- 
erent heads of expenditure. 
It appears that the whole pro- 
duce of ae land tax a gts 
ears, ending at y Day 
1782, being the last complete 
years of a four shillings aid, 
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number of horses, or from the increase of 
evasions, which, from information given 
to your Committee , have been consider- 
able, they havenot thought proper to state 
any particular sum on this account.— 
Some farther allowance ought to be made 


WBS eccecccccccccccsccssce £ 13,380,599 
To which is to be added, being 
the amount paid on account of 

. the militia in those years, pre- 
vious te the payment of this 
duty into the exchequer, the 
sum Ofeccscccecscconce ere 392,954 
Total.- sess £,13,773,553 

Average of one years +--- £. 1,967,650 


The produce of the malt duties for the 
same period was 4,319,069/, which would 
give an average of 617,010/. But in this 
period is included the year 1782, in which the 

roduce of malt was uncommonly deficient. 
f the average were taken on the preceding 
six years, it would amount to above 657,0004. ; 
but if it is stated as low as 632,350/., the 
whole amount of land and malt would be 
2,600,000/. Your Committee having thus in- 
vestigated the amount of the several articles 
of the public revenue, proceed to state in like 
manner the several branches of expenditure. 


Sect. 10. The annual interest and other 
charges payable on the public debts, as they 
stood at the receipt of his majesty’s exche- 
quer, on the 5th of January 1786, amounted 
to 9,266,940/. In addition to this, the inte- 
Test at 3/. per cent. on 1,000,000/. charged on 
the 6d. per £. on pensions, by the act 12 
Geo. 1st, and the charges of management 
thereon, amount to 30,360/. The charges of 
management on 10,990,651/., 5/. per cent. an- 
Nuities, funded in 1785, were computed at 
6,182?.—These sums amount in the whole to 
9,303,482/. But it appears to your committee, 
that since the time of making up the accounts 
which have been laid before the House on this 
subject, a diminution has taken place in the 
charges of management payable to the bank 
of England, to the amount of 24,853/. Ifa 
similar reduction may be expected in the 
charges of that part of the public debt which 
is under the maragement ot the South Sea 
Company, the total saving will amount to 
27,7137. Which being deducted from the 
above sum, leaves a remainder of 9,275,769/. 

It is to be observed, that a part of the an- 
nual payment to the public creditors consists 
of annuities, which will gradually fall in at 
the expiration of the terms for which they 
were granted. Your Committee think it not 
improper to observe particularly that annui- 
ties, to the amount of 25,351/., will determine 
on the 5th April 1787. | 


Sect. 11. Your Committee: called for an 
estimate of the expense likely to be incurred 
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on account of a tax upon linens and stuffs 
imposed in 1784, which produced, in 1785, 
27,655/., and which was also a part of the 
income upon which that committee ground- 
ed their expectations. This tax was re- 
pealed in 1785: and the ad valorem duty, 


under the head of .exchequer bills, from the 
lords commissioners of his majesty’s treasury. 
The future charge on this article, after the 
present year, is there estimated at 258,0001., 
subject to the observation therein stated. 


Sect. 12. The sum charged on the aggre- 
gate fund, and payable at the exchequer for 
the support of his majesty’s household, is 
886,000/.; and there is further paid for the 
same purpose, a sum of 12,00u/. at the excise, 
by an act of the first of his present majesty ; 
and a sum of 2,0001. is paid at the Alienation 
office, and makes part oft the civil list. These 
sums amount in the whole to 900,000. 


Sect. 13. Exclusive of any part of the in- 
terest, and of the charges of the public debts, 
and of the sum paid towards the civil list, 
there are other payments charged upon and 
payable out of the aggregate fund. They 
consist in part of annuities which will gra- 
dually cease ; but your Committee, not judg- 
ing it proper to form any estimate of such di- 
minution, have taken the whole at the pre- 
sent amount thereof, which is 64,6002, 


Sect. 14. It appeared by the papers re- 
ferred to your Committee, relative to the seve- 
ral services of the navy, army, and ordnance, 
that the average of those services respectively, 
for the years 1766, 1767, 1768, and 1769, 
were as follows: 


For the Navy, including the ex- 
pense of Ordnance for Sea Ser- 


VICE seceerccccccrerscccese &, 1,660,218 
For the Army.-.++  --sseeee5 1,516,632 
For the Land Service of the Ord- 

NANCCeccescvese cocccseccces 237,165 


The expense on these several heads for the 
present year appear, by the estimates now be- 
fore the House, to be considerably larger; but 
your Commitice observing that these expenses | 
may be expected to vary, and that manv par- 
ticulars thereof must necessarily be reduced 
in future, have called for additional state- 
ments trom the several offices; according to 
those statements, which are annexed to this: 
report, the expected average expense of the 
several services above-mentioned, on a per- 
manent peace establishment, appears to be as 
follows : - 

For the Navy, including the ex- 

pense of Ordnance for Sea Ser- 
VIC Os csisvssaniata tes tadassuacses cused ionste' . £. 1,800,000" 
FOr the Ary .ssigecsacsssscanass: svcuessees 1,620,000 
But as in this estimate no credit is taken 


for the expected diminution therein stated, in 
the article of bills of exchange drawn from: 
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which was imposed in that year to replace 
it, having proved unproductive, was also 
repealed by the consolidation act in 
1787. 

Sect. 3. It appears that the committee 
of 1786, in addition to their calculation of 


and Expendilure. 


the colonies and plantations, and in the half 
pay and Chelsea out-pension, Your Committee 
conceive themselves guunes in taking the 
average expense of this department at 


1,600,000. 


It is proper however to observe, that 
nothing is here allowed for the expense arising 
from the tegiments in India; on which ac- 
count, in the extraordinaries presented this 
session, there is charged a sum of 77,9441., 
which is not included in the sum above stated. 
The East India Company being to pay a cer- 
tain sum for every regiment in India, by an 
act of the 21st of his present majesty, this 
charge is in fact only a temporary advance, 
for which the public will have credit to an 

ual amount hereafter, whenever remittances 
are made from India, and the demands under 
that act are brought to account. The esti- 
mated expense for the land service of the ord- 
nance is 348,000/. In stating the total of 
these services, your Committee think it ne- 
_cessary to take notice, that various charges 
are included, on account of half-pay, Chelsea 
out-pensioners, and other allowances of a si- 
milar nature, amounting in the whole to 
683,325l. 


Sect. 15. The annual charge incurred on 
account of the militia, for the years 1775, 
1776, and-1777, the last three years of peace 
in which the militia was trained and exercised, 
appears, by the accounts referred to your 
Committee, to have been, on an average, 
128,000/. nearly. But they conceive that, if 
the reductions which have been proposed in 


| 


this session in the expense of this branch of | 


the national service should be carried into 


effect, the whole will amount in future only to | 
' to be applied 825,275L: remainder 1,7 12,4892, 


about 91,000/.; at which sum they have ac- 
cordingly taken it, subject however to such 
variation as may arise from any alterations in 
the plan which is now under the consideration 
of parliament. 


Sect. 16. The expense of the different arti- 
cles usually included unde: the head of mis- 
cellaneous services is stated in the annexed 
estimate thereof (which has been received hy 
your Committee from the lords commissioners 
of his majesty’s treasury) at 74,274/. 


Sect. 17. It appears that a part of the an- 
nual produce of the public revenue is not ap- 
plicable to the payment of any part of the in- 
terest of the national debts, or of the general 
services of the country, but is appropriated to 
certain special purposes, not included under 
any of the forezoing heads‘ of charge. The 
amount of the taxes so appropriated forms 
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the general produce of the permanent 
taxes, had made a particular estimate of 
what might be expected to be raised by 
certain duties, the future annual produce 
of which they considered as likely to be 
different from their actual amount in the 


therefore another article of expenditure. 
They appear to have produced, in the year 
ending at Michaelmas 1785, 66,5381. There 
are some charges on the post oflice, and other 
offices of revenue, arising from different 
grants and acts of parliament, by which cer- 
tain annuities are made payable thereon: bul 
as these are issued at the different offices of 
collection, previous to the pawn into the 
exchequer, your Committee have not brought 
them to account under the head of public ex- 
penditure; the sums by which they are de- 
frayed not being stated on the other side as 
any part of the public receipt. The total of 
the several articles above stated, composing 
the whole of the annual expenditure of the 
country, amounts to 14,47 8,181. 

There are some additional articles, both of 
expenditure and receipt, of which your Com- 
mittee think it right to take notice, though 
they have not inserted them in their Abstract, 
as considering them improper to be included 
in accounts of the permanent peace establish- 
ment of the country, and of its present an- 
nual revenue. ‘ The first article of this de- 
scription, and probably the most considerable, 
consists of the additional demands which ma 
be made for the service of the navy, before it 
is put completely on the footing on which the 
future peace establishment is calculated : 
these cannot be stated with precision ; but it 
appears, from the account delivered by the 
navy board, that the probable amount may be 
from 1,200,0002. to 1,600,000/. 

In this article no provision appears to be 
made for the present outstanding debt of the 
navy: your Committee find, that on the 31st 
of December 1785, it did amount to 2,537,7442. ; 
towards the satisfying which there remained 


But itis stated, that from the delay in calling 
for payment of many of the charges of which 
it is composed, a floating arrear to this extent 
may ecnerally be expected to subsist ; and as 
it neither bears interest in its present shape, — 
nor will require to be funded, it cannot occa- 
sion, either in present or in future, any addi- 
tion to the annual charge upon the public, 
Under the head of Miscellancous Ex- 
vienses, there may also arise some temporary 
excecding beyond the annual amount stated 
by the Committee — These, however, they 
conceive will for the most part cither be occa- 
sional, or at least of short duration; but, 
from the nature of this head of expense, it is 
impossible to foresee with certainty the par- 
ticular demands. The only article to which 
your Committee think it necessary, separately, 
to call the attention of the House, is that of 
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year immediately Ati These du- 
ties were expected to produce annually 
2,107,186. Andhave produced upon an 
average 2,122,6001. Notwithstanding 
the diminution of the horse tax. 


ANNUAL TAXES 


Sect. 4. Your Committee have hitherto 
confined themselves, in their statements, 
to the permanent taxes. With reapect to 
those which are annually granted, the 
land tax, after deducting all the charges 
previous to its Coming into the exchequer 
except the payments on account of the 
militia was calculated at 1,967,6501. 

This estimate was formed upon the 
average produce of the aids for the seven 
years from 1776 to 1782, both inclusive, 
upon which the payments were supposed 
to be complete at the period to which the 
accounts before that committee referred. 
It appears, however, that, subsequent to 
this period, a sum of 34.106/. was received 
on account of the aids for the said seven 
years, which would have made an addition 
of 4,872/. to the average stated by them, 


the relicf of the American sufferers; but it is 
not for the Committee to determine what sum 
parliament may think proper to allot four this 
purpose, either as temporary relief, or when 
the investigation of the several claims shall 
have been completed. 

From what has been stated, the House will 
observe that no accurate estimate can be 
formed of the total sums which may arise be- 
yond the average amount of the expenses be- 
fore stated, and which may therefore require 
a separate provision. But upon the whole 
your Committee conceive that the means of 
detraying the expenses (exclusive of the 
average income above stated) may be expected 
to be sufficient for the purpose. In the first 

lace, your Committee have taken no credit 
in the foregoing statements for the profits 
which may annually be expected from lot- 
teries, whenever parliament shall think proper 
to avail itself of that mode of raising money. 
It appears that the profit on the lottery of last 
was Nearly 140,0002., this alone would 

ean addition to the annual income, probably 
greater than the sum which would be added 
to the annual expenditure, even on the sup- 
position of its being necessary to provide 
funds for the whole a:nount of the contingent 
expenses above stated. . 

A further sum may also be expected to 
arise, for some years tu come, under the head 
of army savings. It appears, by the acts of 
appropriation in several sessions, that a 
variety of miscellaneous articles of this de- 
scription, amounting in the whole to a very 
large sum, were brought in aid of the army 
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and would have raised their calculation to 
1,972,522. 

From the manner in which this duty is 
collected the accounts of the payments of 
the aids granted for the service of the 
years 1789 and 1790, cannot yet be made 
up, andthere are still some small arrears 
onthe aids of 1787 and 1788. Your Com- 
mittee, however, think it right to observe 
that the sum charged annually upon the 
country, on account of the land tax, is 
exactly the same, and is subject to no 
other deductions (except the payments for 
themilitia ) than what arise from the pound- 
age, which is also invariable, and from 
some other small charges, the fluctuations 
of which do not appear to have been such 
as to deserve particular notice. Whatever, 
therefore, may be the accidental variations 
in the times of p: pment, the real produce 
on account of each year must ultimately 
pire nearly thesame. If your Committee 
iad taken it at the full amount of the as- 
sessment, deducting only the poundage 
and the above charges, upon an average 
of the years 1786, 1787; and 1788 
the result would have been 1,973,6514. 


services for several years after the conclusion 
of the war before the last. From the extent 
of the grants for army services in the course 
of the late war, similar savings may naturally 
be expected, and ae) to a larger amount, 
as provision has recently been made for 2 
more specdy investigation of all the depend- 
ing accounts, A balance is also due from the 
East India company for the subsistence of 
troops in India, and on account of the victual- 
ling of the navy, pursuant to the 25th of his 
present majesty, c. 65. 

The propriety of applying to public pur- 
poses a portion of the unclaimed dividends of 
the funds (consistently with the strictest re- 
gard to the security of the creditors of the 
nation) and the means of rendering the 
crown lands more bencficial than at present, 
dire also objects which seem to tall under this 
consideration. bie 

But, independent of the articles which have 
here been stated, your Committee trust that 
they shall not be thought to exceed the 
limits of the duty prescribed to them by the 
House, in observing, that the present subsist- 
ing taxes, if the due collection thereof could 
be secured by measures ee to the pur- 
pose, would probably afford an ample pro- 
vision for any deficiencies which may at any 
time be found, either in these resources, or in 
the particulars which compose the general in- 
come of the public; and would insure a per- 
manent annual surplus, applicable to the res 
duction of the national debt, in such manner 
as the wisdom of parliament shall direct, 


~ 
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But eHowing a small sum for. an . 
casual loss it may be stated at 1,972,000/.|  *UTURE INCOME—-PERMANENT TAXES. 


The malt tax was estimated at{ Sect. 5. Your committee proceeded to 
632,350/. consider what may be expected to be the 

The accounts of the actual produce of | future income of the country. And, in 
the several annual malt taxes appear com- | order to estimate the produce of the per- 
plete only for the years 1786, 1787, and | manent taxes, they have not thought it 
1788. necessary to go back to a more distant 

The average produce paid into the| period than three years. The successive 
exchequer, of the aids granted for | alterations which have taken place in va- 
the service of those years has been| rious branches of the revenue, the mate- 
597,171. rial changes arising from the consolidation 


Asstracy of the several Articles of Pusiic Recerepr and ExpenpDItTurRe. 


From Michael- |From 5th January 
mas 1784 to 1785 lo 
Recel PT. Michaelmas 1785.| 5th Jan. 1796. 


Gect.1. Total net payments into the exchequer, from £: £. £: 
. Michaelmas 1784 to Michaelmas 1785 «+++«+ {12,321,520 
Deduct therefrom, 
The respited duties paid by the East 
India Company «--++++eeeeeseee f.401,118 
Excess beyond the future amount of 
the Window Duties oe-sercseose 46,189 
447,307 
——|11,874,213 
1. Total net payments into the exchequer, from 
5th January 1785 to 5th January 1786 --+++- |12,499,916 
Deduct therefrom, | 
The respited duties paid by the East 
India Company «-e-eseceecoeees £401,118 
Excess beyond the future amount of 
the Window Duties ---sessesese 56,101 
am—; 457,219 
——| = - - [12,042,697 
2. Further produce of the Window Duty imposed 7 
by the 24th Geo. 3. ceceescccesccsecces coe] = = = | 380,056 253,534 
$3. Further produce of the duty on Two Wheel and | 
Four Wheel Carriages --+-++---- es ee ee 59,281 107,186 
4. To complete the foriner duty on Male Servants | - - - 26,803 42,444 
&. Further produce of the duties on Horses, Wag- 
MONS, AN Carts oeeeesseccccescccsseccecee| =@ = = 56,829 73,610 
6. Further produce of taxes imposed in 1784----+-] = - = 103,000 | 22,000 
g. Further produce of taxes imposed in 1785, in- 
cluding the improvement of the Medicine Duty| - - - 265,000 | 242,000 
6. Paid at the Excise and Alienation Office, in 
rt of Civil List..-...e+4- ec ccccoccvcceses| = © = 14,000 14,000 
9. Produce of the Land and Malt ee ee ee - 2s « 2,600,000 2,600,000 
EXPENDITURE. 15,379,182 {15,397,471 
10. Interest and Charges of the Public Debt -----+ | 9,275,769 
11. Exchequer Buls Covreerereeesesseecavegaesesess 258,000 
92. Civil List oes cccccccccceacccccsscecccees 900,000 
13. Charges on Aggregate Fund -+++++++seeseees 64,600 
14. Navy CHOCO H CCH SoHE HEHOHOT EES HO HHSEHHOHSHOHE HSH EEE 1,800,000 
14. Army CeO eO eee ee raeHEeeeEteeeDseeesecs 1,600,000 
14. Ordnance COOHCCEHREOSH HF SCH EEE H EHH OOS ORES 348,000 
G5 Militia: 656-05 6 .6:6:.0sw acne cee eeWeeeeeees we 91,000 
16. Miscellaneous Services «scccscccesseceseces 74,274 
17. Appropriated Duties Cove eesteeesceseeesrenes 66,538 
——|14,478,181 |14,478,181 
Apnual Surplus «-.-..seceseseeeee| = = - 901,001 | 919,290 
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act, and from the commercial treaty with 
France, and the particular circumstances 
attending the preceding years, seem to 
make a more remote retrospect in- 
applicable to this view of the  sub- 
ject. | 

The produce of the permanent taxes, 
from the 6th day of January 1788 to the 
5th day of January 179], both inclusive 
appears to have been, 

In 1788.......ssseeeeecls 13,007,642 
1789... ..cseseeseseeee] 3,433,068 
1790. ..ceccccceesepeee] 4,072,978 

Making a total of £. 40,513,688 

YourCommittee, however, think itneces- 
gee to remark thatthe account forthe year 
ending the 5th day of January 1790 includes 
fifty-three days of weekly payment upon 
the letter money ; that the account for the 
next year includes the same number of 
days of weekly payment upon the customs 
excise, stamps, and salt; and that the 
amount of the payment upon all those ar- 
ticles together on the 4th and 5th days of 
January 1791 has been 193,6571. 

As this circumstance must recur rather 
oftener than in the proportion of once in 
cvery six years, if the above total had been 
formed upon the produce of six years, it 
would not have hen necessary to make 
any deduction upon this account. But 
that total having been formed (for the 
reasons already stated) upon the produce 
of three years, only half the amount ofthat 
weekly payment, being a sum of 96,828/., 
must be deducted, and would leave 
40,116,860/. 

The average of those three 
then be 13,472,286. 

It is also to be observed, on the other 
hand, that, in order to form as accurate a 
calculation as possible, some addition 
ought to be allowed for beyond this ave- 
rage, on account of whatever may be the 
excess of the taxes imposed in 1789, 
above what may be suflicicnt to replace 
the shop tax, which was repealed in that 
ycar. 

It appears, that the actual receipt on 
account of those taxes, cannot be accu- 
ratcly ascertained; but if a calculation 
were to be formed, by deducting from the 
produce of the three last years what was 
received on account of the ’shop tax, and 
what is calculated to have been received 
on account of the duties imposed in 1789 
and by substituting in each year what may 
be expected as the future produce of the 
Jast-mentioned dutics, the result would be 


years would 
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an addition to the average of between 
20,000/. and 30,0002. But from the short- 
ness of the period since they were imposed, 
the several accounts from the stamp and 
tax offices do not appear sufficiently clear 
and distinct, to enable your committee 
to state any precise sum upon this ac- 
count. 

A similar observation arises from the 
increase of the revenue upon the article 
of tobacco, since it has been put under 
the management of the excise; and 
though your Committee are here also un- 
willing to hazard any particular -calcula- 
tion, it may be supposed, from the papers 
referred to, that if this regulation, which 
took place only in October 1789, had 
existed during the whole of the three 
years, it would have added a considerable 
sum to the average above stated. 


ANNUAL TAXES.——-LAND TAX: 


In considering what is to be taken on 
account of the land tax, your Committee 
have adopted the estimate already men- 
tioned, for the reasons there given, and 
state it at 1,972,000/. 


MALT DUTY. 


The produce of the duty on malt, not 
being ke that of the land tax uniform in 
its amount, can only be estimated from 
some former average. If this estimate 
were formed from its produce in 1786, 
1787, and 1788, the result would be 
597,1710. _ 

But as the reasons which led the com- 
mittee to confine their consideration of 
the permanent taxes to three years, do 
not apply to this, it may be proper to in- 
clude a greater number of years in the 
average ; especially as the produce of this 
duty depends so much on the variations 
of the seasons. If taken upon an average 
of the last complete five years, included 
in the account given in, it would amount 
to about 586,000/. 7 

The total average arising from the per- 
manent taxes, and the annual duties upon 
Jand and malt, exclusive of any additional 
allowance for the taxes imposed in 1789, 
or for the increase upon tobacco, would 
be, upon the above estimate, 

Permanent taxes - #&.13,472,286 


Land tax - - - 1,972,000 
Maltduty - - - - 586,000 
£. 16,030,256 


Sect. 6. Your Committee are sensible, 
that any estimate which can be formed of 
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the future produce of a revenue, arising 
from so great a number of articles, and ne- 
cessanly varying with the fluctuations of 
an extensive commerce, must be liable in 
its nature to uncertainty. ‘They think it 
right, however, to vomits that the average 
on which they have grounded their ex- 
pectations, is formed upon a revenue 
which has been annually increasing ;* and 
that a considerable proportion of this in- 
crease (as appears from the papers re- 
ferred to) has taken place upon articles of 
general consumption; aa particularly 
upon those to which the attention of par- 
Jiament has latcly been directed. 


EXTRAORDINARY RESOURCES. 


Sect.7. Your Committee, having stated 
all that they think necessary to observe re- 
lative to the past or future produce both of 
the permanent taxes, and of those which, 
though annually voted torm a part of the 
ordinary income of the country, have 
judged it proper, before they proceed to 
the other branches of their inquiry, to 
take notice of such extraordinary re- 
sources, exclusive of money raised by 
loans, as have arisen during the period 
referred to them. 

There appears to have been applied 
to the public service, 

From respited duties paid in by the East- 

India company........eee0 sseee D22,500. 
From arrears of aids of land tax granted 

prior tO 1786.....ccecccosceee 131,4670. 
Ditto malt, ditto ...... seeeustecaan 14,8 Tole 
From sums remaining in the exchequer on 

the 5th day of January 1786 1,172,119. 
From imprest monies, and monies repaid 

820,165/. 
From money repaid on account of an ad- 

vance for foreign secret service 34,000/. 
From sale of French prizes......... 3,000/. 
From army savings, and Chelsea pen- 
 BIONETS .ecceccececcees sccoceeee 1,091, 14-72. 
And from profit on the annual lottery, 

1,212,692/. 

From the nature of the articles which 
have composed these extraordinary aids, 
it is evidertly impossible to form any esti- 
mate of what farther receipt may be ex- 


* Permanent taxes, and land and malt 
without any deduction on account of the fifty- 
third weekly payment. 


5 years average «+ £.15,618,775 


4 years socescccee so 45,917,205 
3 years eeoeeeeece eee 16,062,562 
2 VCATS see e cee eee 0 16,311,083 


Last year’s income -- 16,630,978 
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pected under such of those heads as can 
recur in future. 

The repayment of imprest and other 
monies may still be supposed to yield 
some additional sums; but as these prin- 
cipally arise trom the settlement of ac- 
counts for monies issued during the last 
war, this resource cannot be relied on for 
any length of time ; and even while it lasts 
must be expected to become every year 
less productive. 

The extent of the resource of a lottery 
which has become within these few years 
an object of increased sin pOrtanice) ne- 
cessarily depends upon circumstances, 
which make it impossible to form any cer- 
tain estimate of the profit to be expected 
from it: but there 1s no apparent reason 
to imagine, that, as long as parliament 
thinks proper to avail itself of this mode 
of raising money, it may not continue to 
furnish as large a sum in time of peace as 
it has lately produced. No notice is here 
taken of army savings, as they are al- 
lowed for, to a certain extent, in the 
army estimates. 


I1,—EXPENDITURE. 


PAST EXPENDITURE. 


Sect. 1. The total expense incurred in 
the last five years, under the heads of— 
Interest and Charges of the National Debt 
—Interest of Exchequer Bills—Civil List 
—Charges on the Aggregate and Consoli- 
dated Funds—Navy —Army — Ordnance 
— Militia—Miscellaneous Services — and 
Appropriated Duties appears to have 
been.* 

For the year 1786......0«8 £415,720,543 
1787 vesscccoevee 15,620,783 
1788 ..cserececee 15,800,796 
1789 ...seeccseoe 16,030,204-F 
1790 .oocccecveee 15,912,597F 

Sect. 2. No precise estimate having 
been formed by the committee of 1786, of 
what might be expected to be the total 
expense of all those services previous to 
a permanent peace establishment, it is 
impossible to draw the same kind of com- 
parison as to the expenditure, which your 


* The expense of the armament of the 
year 1790, being a part of the charge of the 
year 1791, and having been pa baleen pro- 
vided fur by parliament, is not here included. 

The grants on this account, as far as they 
appear in the papers referred to, under the 
heads of—navy, army, and ordnance, have 
been 2,821,000/. 

+ Exclusive of the militia, 
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Committee have attempted to do as to the 
income. 


FUTURE EXPENDITURE. 


Sect. 3. The next object pointed out 
for their inquiry, was the probable future 
expenditure, which they have stated in 
the same order. 

The annual interest and other charges 
payable upon the public debts, as they 
stood on the 5th day of January 1791, in- 
cluding the interest on the stock which 
has been purchased by the commissioners, 
was 9,289,110/. 

From this is to be deducted 14,000/. 
being the interest of the short annuities 
granted in 1789, because the fund from 
whence this interest is paid does not ap- 
pear as part of the income, 14,0000. 

There must be added, on the other 
hand, the interest on the tontine loan. 
It appears that, on the 5th of April 1791, 
21,4317. was set apart in the exchequer 
to pay half a year’s interest on that loan, 
but that the future annuity cannot be 
ascertained with perfect accuracy. Tak- 
ing, however, the whole year's interest 
according to this proportion, it would 
stand at 42,862/. 

The whole amount of the interest and 
charges would then be 9,317,972. 

Sect. 4. Your Committee called upon 
the lords commissioners of his majesty’s 
treasury for an estimate of the expense 
likely to be annually incurred under the 
head of exchequer bills, upon the land 
tax, the malt duty, and the supplies. The 
future charge upon this article is stated 
by them at 260,000/. 

Sect. 5. The sum charged upon the 
consolidated fund, for the support of 
his majesty’s household, is 898,000/. 
and, together with 2,000/. which is paid 
by the Alienation office, before the neat 
produce of that revenue is paid into the 
es aa forms the whole of the civil 
ist. 

Sect.6. The remaining charges upon 

this fund in the last year (exclusive of 
4,000/. paid to his late royal highness the 
duke of Cumberland) appear to have 
been 105,385. 
' Sect. 7. Your Committee called upon 
the different offices for estimates of the 
future annual expense of the navy, army, 
and ordnance; and, according to the state- 
ments received from them, it is calculated 
to be as follows, subject to the observa- 
tions subjoined to those estimates. 

Yor the Navy........ cove Se 2,000,000 
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For the AIMY... secessceseoe 1,748,842 
For the 7 ea 375,000 
Sect. 8. The annual charge of the militia 

during the only three years since the re- 

ductions in that branch of the national 
service for which the accounts are yet 
made up, appears to have been, upon an 

average, 93,1) 0/. 

But, by an estimate delivered in for the 
years 1789, 1790, and 1791, it is stated 
at 95,3110. 

Sect. 9. The expected expense upon 
the articles usually included under the 
head of miscellaneous services, is stated 
according to the estimate received from 
the lords commissioners of his majesty’s 
treasury, and amounts to 128,416/. 

Sect. 10. The amount of the taxes 
which still remain appropriated for parti- 
cular purposes, not included under any 
of the preceding heads of charge, appears 
to have been, upon the average of the 
three last years 40,252/. 

Sect. 11. The sum directed to be issued 
in each year, to the commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt, is 
1,000,000/. 

The total of the sums above stated, is 
15,969,1781. 

Sect. 12. It does not appear to your 
Committee, that it fall within their pro- 
vince to consider what other extraordi- 
nary expenses, not included in any esti- 
mate before them may occur in a course 
of years, as the nature and extent of such 
services depend upon circumstances which 
cannot be foreseen, and must be decided 
upon py the wisdom of parliament, as the 
occasions arise. 

The only article of this nature which 
has been brought distinctly under the 
view of your Committee is, the amount of 
the money remaining due upon the prin- 
ciple and interest of the American and 
East Florida claims, which has been di- 


| rected by parliament to be paid by in- 


stalments. 

The principal appears to have amount- 
ed, onthe 10th of October 1790, to the 
sum of 1,546,062/,, exclusive of the inte- 
rest payable half yearly upon such part of 
it as remains undischarged, and exclusive 
of such further annual payments as are 
made for the temporary support and pen- 
sions of American loyalists, the present 
amount of which appears to be 54,2112. 

As, however, in the estimate of the in- 
come of the country, no credit is taken 
for any aid from a lottery, or from any 
incidental payments, those additional re- 
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sources may be considered as applicable 
towards defraying this and other charges 
of the like description. 


and Expenditure. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCOME 
AND EXPENDITURE. 


Sect. 13. Your Committee have hitherto 
stated the result of their examination res- 
pecting the past and future income and 
expenditure, considering them in the same 
view, and arranging them under the same 
heads, as the former committee. These 
heads appear to comprehend all the arti- 
cles which are necessary to be included 
on each side of the account in that view 
of the subject. 

But in order to ascertain, with as much 
precision as they were able, the means by 
which the whole amount of the public ex- 
pense, during the last five years, has been 
defrayed, they have thought it necessary 
to consider the income and expenditure 
‘of that period in another point of view, 
for the purpose of forming such a compa- 
rative statement of their total amount as 
may render the account as distinct as 
possible, according to the several heads 
of service under which money is issued 
from the exchequer. 

The total produce of the adie 
taxes, for the five years has been 
65,303,87 70. | 

There was received from the East India 
company in 1786, on account of duties 
due before that time, the payment of 
which had been postponed 522,5001. 

The whole sum of 2,750,000/. raised 
upon the credit of the land and malt tax 
acts, is actually received from the bank in 
each year. Exchequer bills to this 
amount are made out, and deposited from 
time to time with the bank; and the sum 
by which the produce of those duties 
paid into the exchequer, up to the time 
of settling the respective accounts with 
the bank, falls short of repaying both the 
a ag and interest of such exchequer 

ills, 1s paid over at such time to the 
bank, and is annually stated as an article 
of expenditure, under the head of defici- 
ency of land and malt. It will be inserted as 
such on the other side of the account now 
to be formed ; and it is evident, therefore, 
that in this view of the subject, the full 
sum so raised must be taken as a part of 
of the receipt for the last five years 
13, 750,000/. 

Arrears of land tax 171,166/. 

Arrears of malt-duty 16,489/. 

These are sums received at the exche- 
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uer subsequent to the period at which 
the respective accounts were closed with 
the bank, and the balance paid, and 
therefore form a part of the public income. 
in addition to the whole annual sum of 
2,750,0002. 

The.whole sum raised by way of Iot- 
tery is placed upon this side of the ac- 
count ; the amount of the prizes, and of 
the charges of management, being stated 
as an article of expenditure 3,758,724. 

Imprest monies, and monies repaid 
820,165. 

It appeared, upon examination, that 
the whole of the sums contained in the 
papers referred to under this head were 
applied to the public service of the years 
m question, either by specific votes, or b 
being carried to the consolidated fund, 
except 100,000/. paid by the East India 
company in part of the 400,000. voted 
for the supply of 1781, and 5,000/. which 
belonged to the civil list. The remainder, 
after deducting both these sums, forms 
the total above ‘stated. | 

Monies in the exchequer on the 5th of 
January 1786, 1,172,119/., which were 
applied to the public service in that and 
the subsequent year, as appears by the 
explanation subjoined to the account rés 
ferred to. 

It appears further, that there have been 
applied, as part of the ways and means, 
during this period, the following sums : 


Arising from army savings ...<£.1,091,147 
Raised by way of tontine...... 1,002,140 
Raised by granting short an- 


NUITICS seccvcccccesccccccoecseseee 187,000 
Re-payment in part of a loan 

for foreign secret service...... 34,000, 
Arising from the sale of French 

PTIZES....0006 jeNeeseieeetersineress 3,000 


The total amount of the re- 
ceipts appears to have been 87,832,327 


It is to be observed, that the annual 
exchequer bills, furnishing in the ways 
and means exactly the same sum by 
which they increase the charge on the 
supply, are omitted on both sides of the 
account. 

The first great article of expenditure, 
ig te interest and charges of the public 
debt ; and it appears that there has been 
issued from the exchequer, during the 
last five years, under that head the sum 
of 46,187,010/. 

The charges upon the aggregate and 
consolidated funds have been on account 
of the civil list 4,481,000/. 

t 
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And upon sundry other accounts 
474,75 11. 


The sums granted by parliament (ex- 
~ clusive of the armament of 1790) for the 
service of the navy, have been 11,649,5391. 

Of the army 9,639,626/. 

And of the ordnance 2,308,344. 

The expenses incurred under the name 
of Misccllaneous Services include a va- 
riety of articles of different descriptions, 
and among them some of those which 
have been already stated as appearing on 
both sides of the account ; your Commit- 
tee therefore, have thought proper to 
distinguish them under several heads. 

It has been already observed, that the 
deficiencies of land and malt are annually 
stated as articles of expenditure, and 
would be inserted on this side of the ac- 
count; and the manner in which the 
arise has becn sufficiently explained. It 
must, however, farther be remarked, that 
the ways and means are usually opened to 
parliament, and the committee of supply 
closed, some months before the accounts 
with the bank, relative to the exchequer 
bills issued upon the credit of those duties 
are actually settled. This deficiency, 
therefore, is then only stated upon calcu- 
lation ; and, as its out whatever it 
may prove, must be paid out of the sup- 

lies of the current year, it follows that if 
it should turn out more than the calcula- 
tion, it would be one cause of a defici- 
ency in the whole of the grants for that 
year. If it should be less, it would either 
occasion a surplus of those grants, or di- 
minish by so much any deficiency which 
might arise from other causes. 

The sum stated by your Committce is 
not the estimated, but the actual deficiency 
of land and malt ; and as this is in part 
occasioned by the expense of the militia, 
the whole of which is paid out of the land 
tax before it comes into the exchequer, 
no separate charge is made for that branch 
of service in this statement of the ac- 
count. 

The sums stated under the head of In- 
terest and Charges of Exchequer Bills, in 
the paper referred to, are the amount of 
the interest paid out of the supplies in 
each year respectively upon exchequer 
bills issued by virtue of acts passed in 
the preceding year. As it has been the 
constant practice not to make any provi- 
sion for this interest beforehand, either a 
part or the whole of this expense (accord- 
ing to the excess or deficiency of the 
ways and means, compared with the other 
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charges upon the supplies ) is thrown upon 
the year subsequent to that in which it 
is actually paid, and appears annually un- 
der the head of deficiency of grants. 
From what has been just observed, it fol- 
lows. that, in addition to the charges in- 
curred during the last five years, and 
stated in this account as the interest of 
exchequer bills, any sum which was paid 
in the year 1786, to make good the Sof 
ciency of grants in 1785, must be in- 
serted amongst the expenses defrayed 
out of the ways and means of that period. 

It appears equally evident, that any 
sums voted under the head of deficiency 
of the grants of any of the succeeding 
years, must be omitted in this statement 
of the account, as all the services of each 
year (including what is paid for the in- 
terest of exchequer bills and for the defi- 
ciency of land and malt, as above ex- 
plained) are stated at their fullamount un- 
der their proper heads, as articles of ex- 
penditure. 

It is necessary, however, here to ob- 
serve, that the interest of exchequer bills 
paid in 1790, will be provided for in 1791, 
under the head of deficiency of grants of 
the preceding year, and will account for 
a difference, to that amount between the 
apparent receipt and expenditure of the 
whole five years. 

Having premised these remarks, your 
committee proceed to state the deficiencies 
of land and malt at 2,033,7642. 

The deficiency ofgrants ofthe year 1785 
at 127,138/. 

And the interest and charges of exche- 
quer bills, issued on the credit of the 
supplies at 914,144/. 

The amount of the prizes in the lot- 
teries of the sevcral years, and of the 
charges attending tae has been 
2,546,032/.and requires no particular ex- 
planation. 

The expense incurred upon those arti- 
cles of misccllaneous services, which were 
expressly stated by the former commit- 
tee, has been 507,580/. 

Other miscellaneous articles, consisting 
principally of incidental or temporary 
demands have amounted to 929,G676/. 

The total expense occasioned by the re- 
lief of the American loyalists appears to 
have been 1,336,377/. 

Your Committee have omitted a sum of 
33,890. for the purchase of lands at sun- 
dry places, as it is included in the ord- 
nance account. They have also thought 
proper to leave out in this place a sum of 
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112,1010. stated as the deficiency of the { ward, under different heads, from an an- 
consolidated fund on the 5th day of Ja- | tecedent period; and that difficulty may 
nuary 1789, being the sum which was then | be supposed to have been in some measure 
wanted to compleat the quarterly issue to | increased by the interval of time which 
the commissioners for the reduction of | has now elapsed since that system was al- 
the national debt, and which was defrayed | tered. — 
out of the supplies of that year; because | Sect. 14. In order, however, to throw 
the sum of 4,750,000/. which is inserted | still farther light upon this part of the’ 
below,is the full amount ofall the quarterly | subject, your Committee have thought 
rssues under this head, and consequently | proper to add a briet statement of the 
includes as a part thereof the sum of} account ina different point of view. 
112,101/7. above stated. For this purpose they have stated ag 
The whole produce of the appropriated | the income the several surplusses of the 
duties having been comprehended in the | sinking and consolidated funds, as they 
total produce of the taxes, such part of | stood at the end of each quarter, from 
it as has been applied to the services ; the 5th of April, 1786, to the 5th of Ja- 
to which they were appropriated, and | nuary 1791, both inclusive; and such 
which do not appear in this statement | farther sums as appear in the ways and 
of the account, must be considercd as means of each year, taken from the ac- 
an article of expenditure: this has been | counts laid annually before parliament, 
231,9351. showing how the moncy given for the ser- 
The sum issued to the commissioners | vice of each year respectively has been 
for discharging the national debt has: disposed of. The expenditure is com- 
been, as above stated 4,750,000/. exclu- | posed of such sums as have been charged 
sive of what they have received from |1n each year, in consequence of the grants 
the interest ofstock bought, or ofannuities | of parliament, excluding only (for ree- 
éxpired or fallen in. sons above stated ) suchas have been voted 
he total expense under all these heads | in 1787, 1788, 1789, and 1790, under the 
amounts to 88,116,916/. head of deficiencies of the grants of the 
But the total receipt for the last | years respectively preceding. In this 
five years is stated to have been only , manner of stating the account, no notice 
$7,832,327/. | istaken on either side, of the fixed charges 
To this will be to be added (for reasons | upon the income, or of the revenue 
already explained) the amount of the ,; by which they are defrayed; but the 
deficiency of grants for 1790, which re- | principal of the annual exchequer bills, 
mains to be defrayed out of the ways: and the deficiencies of the annuity funds, 
and means of 1791, 207,728/. are included on both sides. These defi- 
The total, applicableto the expenses of. ciencies were sums, which prior to the 
the five years, will then appeartohave Consolidation act, were annually made 
been 88,010,055/. good, out of the sinking fund, to the va- 
There will be then left unaccounted for ; rious other funds appropriated to the pay- 
a sum of 76,861/., by which the dis- | ment of particular annuities, and replaced 
bursement will have exceeded the amount | to that fund out of the supplies of the sub- 
of the several articles of receipt which | sequent years. 
it has been possible in this statement to t appears by the table referred, to 
ascertain. that the whole receipt for the last 
- It would certainly have been more sa- | five years (sostated) hasbeen 62,519,440/. 
tisfactory if the totals now drawn up had | To which must be added 176,347/. being 
been found to tally with perfect accuracy. | the sum wanting, on the 31st day of 
It must, however, be recollected, that the | December, 1790, to make up what had 
accounts referred to your Committee in- | been granted as the growing surplus of 
clude a period when the revenue was en- | the consolidated fund, up to the 5th of 
cumbered with a variety of minute appro- | April, 1791, to defray the services 
etapa and although the change made | included on the other side of the ac- 
y the consolidation act in the course and ; count. 
practice of the exchequer, has simplified | And a farther sum of 207,728). under 
the accounts since the time when it took | the head of Deficiency of Grants of 
place, yet the intricacy of the former sys- | 1790, being that by which the whole of 
tem has probably rendered it difficult pre- | the ways and means granted for the ser- 
cisely to ascertain the sums brought for- | vice of that year falls stioft of d-fraying 
{ VOL. XXIX.] {21] 
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the expenses incurred in the course of 
ite 

The total will then be 62,903,5152. 

- The amount of the grants for the same 
period appears to have been 62,903,5191. 

The difference between the totals, 
which may be supposed to arise only 
from fractions, may be entirely over- 
looked. 

Sect. 15. Your Committee, desirous of 
ascertaining in what manner the difference 
hetween the receipt and expenditure as 
first stated, has arisen, by all the means 
which occurred to them, proceeded to ex- 
amine the disposition papers of each year; 
and have taken the surplusses of the 
sinking and consolidated funds (as before ) 
for each quarter, from the 5th of April 
1786, to the 5th of January 1791, both 
inclusive; deducting only the sums car- 
ried to them to make good the annuity 
funds, which do not appear as articles of 
expenditure. 

As these surplusses arise after defray- 
ing the interest of the public debt, the 
annual million, the civil list, and all other 
permanent charges upon these funds, the 
whole of which must have been paid as 
they became due, at the expiration of 
each quarter, before any surplus could be 
applied to the current service of the year, 
it is evident that the total income arising 
from the permanent taxes, and other arti- 
cles, carried, during this period to the 
sinking and censolidated funds must have 
excecded the amount of those surplusses 
by a sum equal to the amount of the 
charges above enumerated. 

Adaing, therefore to these surplusses, 
the charges above stated—the amount 
paid out of the appropriated duties for 
the purposes to which they are respec- 
tively appropriated —the sums separately 
voted as the ways and means of each year 
exclusive of the principal of the annual 
exchequer bills—the sum wanted on the 
3ist ot December, 1790, to complete the 
total for which the growing surplus had 
been taken, up to the 5th of April 1791 
—and the deficiency of grants, 1790, the 
total will be 88,116,918/. 

In order to examine the expenditure in 
a similar manner, your Committee have 
taken the totals stated in the disposition 
papers, as granted by parliament, as the 
whole amount of the supplies, deducting 
only the principal of the annual exche- 
niet bills—the deficiencies of the annuity 

unds—the deficiencies of grants for every 
year, except 1785—and the deficiency of 
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the consolidated ‘fund onthe 5th of Ja- 
nuary 1759. . 

To this they have added the interest of 
the public debt—the charges on the ag- 
gregate and consolidated funds, including 
the civil list—the quarterly payments te 
the commissioners for discharging the na- 
tional dcbt—and the produce of the ap- 
propriated duties, as above stated ; being 
articles of expense which are not included 
in the annual grants of parliament. 

The total of these sums appears by the 
papers referred to, to be 88,116,926¢. 

hich agrees almost exactly with the 
whole amount of the expenditure, already 
stated in a different manner, and is an ad- 
ditional] proof that there can be no error, 
which deserves notice, on this side of the 
account. 

The coincidence between the income 
and expenditure, as here stated sufficiently 
proves that the difference which appeared 
in the former statement must have pro- 
ceeded from the omission of sums, to the 
amount of that difference, on the reccipt 
side ; and the cause from which such un 
inaccuracy may be supposed to have arisen 
has already been mentioned. 


Ill.—NATIONAL DEBT 


Your Committee find, that there has 
been applied to the discharge of the pub- 
lic debt, during the period referred to 
them a sum of 4,750,000/. arising from 
the quarterly payinents directed by par- 
liament: and a further sum of 674,592/. 
arising from the interest of stock bought, 
and of annuities expired or fallen in; 
making togcther asum of 5,424,592. 

The only increase of the funded debt, 
during the same period, which is to be 
set against the above decrease has been 
occasioned by a loan raised by annuities 
with the benefit of survivorship. 

The capital so raised was 1,002,140/. 

A farther sum ot 187,000/. was raised 
by short annuitics in 1789, of which 
34,000/. has been since repaid. But as 
this loan, which was intended to replace a 
sum advanced for foreign sccret service, is 
to be repaid bY instalments, insuch pro- 
portions as will be equal to the sums ne- 
cessary for discharging both the principal 
and interest by the time at which the 
above-mentioned: annuities are toa de- 
tcrmine, it did not appear to your 
Committee of a nature to be stated 
as an increase of the national incum- 
brances. 


In comparing the outstanding debt of 
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thenavy, on the 31st of December, 1785, | which was defrayed out of the income 
and on the $lst of December 1790, there | of 1786, was only 127,138/. 
appears to have been an increase of | The difference, therefore, must be ad- 
105,5300. ded to the increase of the debt in the 
On the 31st of December, 1789 there | whole period, and makes asum of 80,5904. 
had been an increase of 657,950/. But in| There appears by the ordnance account 
the year 1790, a sum of 200,000/. was | to have been, on the 5th of January, 
granted by parliament towards discharging | 1791, a sum due, for articles not pro- 
this debt, and has been included in the | vided for by parliament, amounting to 
statement of the expenses of the five years | 61,909/. which has been since voted, and 
which would have reduced the increase to | must be considered as a part of the debt 
457,9501. incurred in the five years preceding.. 
Your Committee think it necessary to The whole excess of the sum applied to 
remark, that, from information received | the discharge of the public debt, be- 
from the navy board, the apparent de- | yond those by which it has been in- 
crease which has taken place in the year | creased (during the last five years) ap- 
1790 beyond what can be aeoountel for | pears to have been, according to the above 
by the grant of 200,000/., appears to have | statement 3,822,0030. 
been in part occasioned by the circum- | The amount of the unfunded debt aris- 
stances attending the late armament, and | ing from the exchequer bills annually is- 
the sums voted for defraying it. sued by the authority of parliament upon 
Credit has been taken, in making up | the credit of the supplies, is 5,500,000/., 
this account, for so much of those sumsas | being the same as at the commencement 
was intended to replace the stores deli- | of this period, exclusive of those issued 
vered out in the course of the last year, | in consequence of the late armament, 
which apparently diminishes the debt, till | which are charged upon taxes appro- 
that service has been fully performed. | priated to that purpose, and not included 
Some of the works proposed in the extra , in the statement of the future income of 
estimate of 1790, having been necessarily | the country. 
suspended, in consequence of the exer- | The amount of the exchequer bills an- 
tions for the armament, left a part of the | nually issued on the credit of the land and 
sum voted on that estimate applicable, | malt, which are now outstanding, is not 
in the course of that year, to the reduction | stated by your Committee asa part of the 
of the debt. unfunded debt, because money applicable 
A farther sum arose from the additional | to the discharge of those bills is constantly 
expense of the armament having been | in a course of collection, and no other 
Stated as including the purchase of hemp | charge is occasioned by them to the pub- 
and other articles, which, although im- | lic, exccpt the annual interest, which is 
mediately necessary for the extraordinary | already stated as a part of the future ex- 
preparations then made, are stated to | penditure. 
have been in fact defrayed out of the | It is farther to be observed, that, in the 
grants of parliament for the current ser- | year 1786, the growing produce of the 
vice of thenavy. Your Committee, there- | sinking fund was taken up to the 5th of 
fore, having reason to believe that the , April, 1787, which included the surplus 
great apparent decrease of the debt dur- | of five quarters, and appears to have 
ring the last year would have proved | been for the time an: anticipation, to a 
only temporary (even if the navy had | certain extent, of the revenue of the 
continued this year upon the usual esta- | subsequent year; and that the eros 
blishment), have thought proper to state {| produce of the sinking and consolida 
the increase of the period referred to | funds has, since that time been taken 
them, by comparing the state of the debt | from April to April. The surplus of 
on the 31st of December, 1785, with that | the consolidated fund had produced, on 
of the 31st of December, 1789; and, by | the 3lst of December, 1790 (being the 
deducting from this increase the sum of | day on which the account of that fund 
was made up) within 176,347. of the 
whole sum for which it had been taken, 
up to the 5th of April, 1791. This 
sum, therefore, was, on the 3lst of De- 
cember, 1790, all that remained of the 
amount of that anticipation Your 
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200,000/. voted by parliament, it would 
then stand at 457,950/. 

The deficiency of the grants of 1790, | 
which falls upon the revenue of 1791, is 
207,728. 

But the deficiency of grants of 1785, 
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Committee having called for an account 
of the produce of the taxes from that 
day to the 5th of January, 1791, find 
that it amounted to 200,468/, 

If, therefore, the balance had been 
struck upon the consolidated fund ac- 
count on the 5th of January, in 1791, as 
was done in 1786 (instead of so many 
days earher than usually happens in the 
course of the exchequer ), the produce of 
the three last quarters would have been 
rather more than sufficient to make good 
the whole charge on the growing produce 
of that fund for the supplies of the year 
1790, without any anticipation. | 

Your Committee beg leave also to re- 
mark, that an alteration was made with 
respect to the time of payment of certain 
annuities, by an act of the 26th of his 
present majesty, cap. 34. One quarter 
was paid on the 10th of October, 1756, 
and the future payments were directed to 
be made half-yearly, on the 5th of April, 
and the 10th of October. By this change 
the public availed itself, in that year, of 
the amount of one quarterly . payment 
upon these annuities, which would have 
been payable on the 5th of January, 1787 
Gs addition to that issued on the 10th of 

ctober), which quarter was not after- 
wards to be paid till the 5th of April, 
1787; and, on the other hand, the public 
became bound, for the future, to pay, on 
every 5th of April, half a year’s interest, 
being in fact an advance of one quarter, 
which would not otherwise have been 

ayable till the 5th of July following. 

‘he result of this is, that, on the 5th da 
of January, 1791, there had been paid, 
upon the whole, one quarter less, on ac- 
count of the interest of these annuities, 
than would have been issued if the above- 
mentioned alteration had not taken place. 

It is farther to be observed, that the 
abolition of all the distinct appropriations 
and the charging all the Gueteely issucs 
for the interest of the public debt on one 
general fund, to which all the permanent 
taxes are carried, has produced the effect 
of making the whole amount of the reve- 
nue in the exchequer applicable, at the 
end of each quarter, to the discharge of 
the demands then existing; whereas, 
under the former system, that part of the 
revenue which consisted of taxes distinctly 
appropriated to the payment of the inte- 
rest of particular annuities, could only be 
applied to the half-yearly payments on 
those annuities; in consequence of which, 
there remained, at the expiration of each 
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quarter certain sums of this description 
useless, till the expiration of a subsequent 
quarter, 

' The capital stock bought by the come 
missioners for discharging the national 
debt, up to the Ist day of February, 
1791 (being the day on which they 
made up their accounts of the applicae 
tion of the sums issued in the preceding 
ear), was, 6,772,3501. 

he annual interest of the 

SAME 18. ..ccccescccccerecccscesees Le D0Gy17Q 
To this must be adicd, the 

present amount of the annui- 

ties expired or fallen in, 

which appears to be........06 51,634 
Both together make asum of 254,804 
which is at this time an addition to the 
million annually applied to the reduction 
of the national debt, resulting from the 
adoption of the plan for that purpose, 
and now increasing at compound intérest. 


Asstract of the several Articles of the Pune 
Lic Receipt and ExpenDITURE, 


Reccipt. 
*Permanent Taxes- -£.13,472,286 
Land and Malt .-++ 2,458,000 
—————- 16,030,286 
EXPENDITURE. 
Interest and Charges 
of the Public Debt 9,317,972 
Exchequer Bills «--- 260,000 
Civil List -s+seeeees 898,000 
Charges on Consoli- . 
dated Fund .--e.--- 105,335 
Navy cocccccccscece 2,000,000 
AIMY+-scecercese eee, 1,748,842 
Ordnance «oscseseee 375,000 
Militia «cscccccccee 95,311 
Miscellaneous Services 128,416 
Appropriated Duties. . 40,252 
Annual Million «+e. 1,000,000 
15,969,178 


Balances ececsesece &.61,108 


Debate on Sir Gilbert Elliot's Motion 
r the Repeal of the Test Act in Scote 
land.} May 10. The Petition of the 
Committee of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland presented on the 
18th of Apri], praying for the repeal of 
the Test Act as far as it applies to Scot- 
land; and also the act of the 25th Charles 
2d, for preyenting dangers which may 


* Calculated upon the average produce of 
the three last years, and exclusive of any ad- 
ditional allowance for the taxes imposed in 
1789, or for the increase upon tobacco, 
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happen from Popish Recusants, having | with the ecclesiastical grievance, was, in 
been read, his opinion, a preferable mode to the con- 
Sir Gilbert Elliot begged to state the| vening county meetings to co-operate 
origin of the petition, in order to do away | with them, since it showed their modera- 
every opinion that the present application | tion, and was an additional proof that 
had arisen from party or political views, | they were not urged on by party motives, 
It had originated, he said, from the sug-| Sir Gilbert stated, that the committee had 
gestion of an individual in Scotland, aj} applied by letter to the chancellor of the 
private character, but a man of learning, | exchequer, and to the lord advocate, but 
and highly esteemed for his private worth. | had not from the former received any ane 
It was a minister of the kirk of Scotland, | swer, though from the latter they had re- 
biassed by no party motive, but liberal-| ceived a discouraging one: this discours 
and actached to religious toleration, who { agement he did not expect to hear urged 
had been induced to submit the proposi- | as a reaon against their pressing their ap- 
tion he had made to the general assembly | plication, since the right of any of his 
of the kirk of Scotland, in consequence | majesty’s subjects to petition against a 
of an observation on the last debate for | grievance, depended not upon the appro-~ 
the repeal of the test act. In that debate | bation of ministers, or any man. —It would 
he had observed that the objection to | be unnecessary for him to enter, at any 
the repeal was most forcibly urged upon | length, into arguments in support of the 
two grounds, which appeared to him to] motion he should submit to the House, 
be conclusive in favour of an application | as a similar subject had been some time 
from the professors of the doctrines of the | since fully discussed; and in the present 
kirk of Scotland, to be relieved from the | session, by a bill that had gone shroug 
English test; and thinking it a favourable | that House (the Roman Catholic relief 
opportunity for an application, he com- | bill) a proof had been given to the world 
municated his opinion to another clergy-| that they possessed tolerant and liberal 
man of the kirk, and with him drew up an | opinions. He would therefore confine 
overture, and presented it to the general | himself to two principles, first, that reli- 
assembly. That overture met with the] gious persecution was now disclaimed in 
reception it merited, an ample discussion ; | all parts; and secondly, that pain, or res- 
the result of which was, as might be ex- | traint, was unjust for religious opinions 
pected, an unanimous approbation of re-| merely considered as such. Those few 
ferring it to the general committee to| who still retained any particle of the spi- 
carry into effect the application the House | rit of religious persecution were obliged 
had just heard read.—The hon. baronet | to shelter their opinions under civil po- 
argued from the unanimity of the ge-eral | licy, and the public good; for the true 
assembly, that the question was not a| spirit of religion was now too well known 
question of party, but rested wholly on | to suffer the spirit of persecution to ap- 
its own merits. The application was| pear; and the attributes of the divine 
couched in the most respectful terms; | goodness were also too well known for an 
and though they had had many opportu- | idea to be entertained that merit would 
nities of joining their cause to that of | be found in his sight by our afflicting each 
ee of a different description, they other. By authority, men might be ins 
ad confined their representation to their | duced to disguise their opinions, but aus 
own grievances. It might be urged | thority had no hold over the mind. Per- 
against the application, that the assembly | secution had made hypocrites and mars 
ot the church had travelled out of the strict | tyrs but never yet. made a convert. Open 
line of their duty, in representing what | persecution was now unknown, but its 
might be considered a civil grievance ; | smaller branches were justified occasionally 
but he contended that it was a religious, | under a provision for public safety, into 
as well as a civil grievance; for both| the justice of which principle he would 
could not be enjoyed by professors of the | not then enter, as it was immaterial to his 
kirk: if they enjoyed the civil, they must | object ; on the contrary, he would admit, 
abandon the ecclesiastical; and if they | for the sake of argument, that it was a 
enjoyed the ecclesiastical, they must | right in government to lay them under 
abandon the civil, or render themselves! civil restrictions for religious opinions: in 
hable to the penalties of not complying | return for which he should ask to have it 
with the test. Their application for re-| granted to him, that a government had no 
dress of this civil grievance, interwoven | right to persecute for religious opinions, 
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but where those opinions were known to 
be dangerous to the state. It was not 
his intention to enter into a discussion of 
abstract rights; he was warranted, how- 
ever, in contending, that no citizen ought 
to be abridged of his rights in any case 
but of absolute necessity ; when that ne- 
eessity ceased, the restriction became op- 
pression. It was not the business of any 
one to prove that he ought not to be res- 
tricted in his right, the onus lay on the 
other side; for the necessity ought to be 
proved by those who imposed the res- 
triction. On the two propositions which 
he had stated, he rested his cause, and 
would only assert, shortly, that Scotland 
was restricted of rights without any 
ground to prove that the possession of 
those rights was dangerous to the state; 
and that she was abridged of the privi- 
leges without any ground of necessity. 
By law, and by treaty, Scotland had a se- 

arate church and a separate religion, es- 
sentially different from the church of 
England; by the treaty of union the sub- 
jects of both countries were to have a free 
communication of right throughout the 
united empire: but how had they such 
free communication of right? If the test 
act was suffered to apply to the members 
of the kirk of Scotland, they were injured 
in both their civil and religious rights, for 
they could not enjoy both. Here the 
hon. baronet said he stood upon ground, 
and called upon his adversaries to prove 
that Scotland had not a right, both by 
treaty and by law, to enjoy her civil and 
religious privileges in equal participation 
with the subjects of England. It was a 
natural and a laudable ambition, to be de- 
sirous of taking a part in the affairs of our 
country ; it was an ambition that ought 
ever to be encouraged, for by that ambition 
was produced the activity and energy es- 
sentially necessary for the public good. 
Where, he asked, was the justice or the 
policy of any government to require of a 
whole people, a sacrifice of such ambi- 
tion? Where was the policy of prohi- 
biting a whole race of men from fighting 
eur battles, or taking an active part in 
our councils? But such was at present 
the case ; and gentlemen who were mem- 
bers of the kirk, after having served their 
country with fidelity and honour, and 
after having bled in her cause, were lia- 
ble upon their return home, to be ruined 
by fines, and to be subjected to punish- 
ments fit only for felons.—He would not, 
however, waste the time of the House by 
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stating what might happen, but would re- 
mind them of what had actually happen- 
ed; he then stated the historical fact of 
the defenders of his late majesty’s cause 
in Scotland, who had bled in t cause, 
having been under the necessity of being 
acid in the general pardon to the 
rebels. The injustice he had already 
stated, in his opinion, entitled him to say 
he had made out his case; but he would 
proceed somewhat farther, and look for 
every objection he conceived likely to be 
made to his motion. It was, he said, 
chiefly depended upon in opposition to 
the application of the dissenters; first, 
that a religious establishment was neces- 
sary in the constitution of the country ; 
and, secondly, that the safety of the con- 
stitution depended on the maintenance of 
that establishment, and that it was dan- 
gerous to admit those to places of power 
who held opinions contrary to the estab- 
lished religion. Neither of these objec- 
tions could apply against the present ap- 
plication: they had the direct contrary 
tendency. He was a hearty friend to the 
establishments in both countries, and 
would ever oppose an attack on either, 
being convinced, that they could not be 
successfully attacked without danger tothe 
constitution, and injury to both countries. 
But, in agreeing that religious establish- 
ments were necessary, he contended that 
the establishment of the kirk of Scotland, 
was a part of the religious establishment 
of this country: if, therefore, those who 
were employed in the service of England, 
and professed its establishment, were 
called upon to take the test of their 
church, those who were members of the 
kirk of Scotland, and likewise in the ser- 
vice of their country, ought not to be 
called on to perform an act of departure 
from the forms of their church. The ar- 
gument against the dissenters of the 
danger of admitting those into power who 
were of opinions hostile to an establish- 
ment, could not be urged against Scot- 
land, they having an establishinent of their 
own : if it was necessary for the safety of 
the established church of England, that 
none but its professors should be admitted 
into office, the same safeguard might be 
claimed with justice for Scotland; and 
her established church being part of the 
established religion of the country, a test 
to that establishment ought to be deemed 
equally sufficient. The objection made 
to the repeal of the test act in favour of 
sectaries, namely, that they would be at- 
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tempting more and more the overthrow | persons holding any office, civil er mili- 
of the establishment and the erection of | tary, or any place of trust, under the 
another, could not apply against Scot-| crown, to receive the Sacrament of the 
land, for if the toleration they prayed was | Lord’s Supper, according to the usage of 
granted, they could ask no more, having | the church of England) extend, or ought 
already an establishment by law. It | to extend, to persons born in that part of 
might be argued that the hands of the } Great Britain called Scotland.” 
House were tied up, by the treaty of | Mr. Francts seconded the motion. 
union, from granting the prayer of the Mr. Pulteney was of opinion, that the 
application, but this he denied, declaring | motion was of a very different nature from 
it to be left open by the act of union to | that for the repeal of the test act in Eng- 
the wisdom of future time; he should, | land. By the treaty of union two na- 
however, if the articles of union had been | tional religions were established; and he 
explicit upon the point of establishing the | was persuaded it never was the intention 
test, deny that in consequence it must re- | that the members of the church of Scot- 
main 50, when a case of justice and ad-| land should take atest. If the test had 
vantage to Scotland was made out, for it | been made a part of the treaty, the union 
not to be so continued. His proposition, | could not have been efiected, and there- 
however, was, that there was nothing in| fore it was allowed to lie dormant. But 
the treaty precluding the House from | the church of Scotland was one of the 
anting every thing now asked. Sir| two established religions in this country, 
ilbert here read three or four clauses to | and its members were entitled to all the 
prove that the matter was left completely | privileges of the members of the church 
open, and entered into a detail of the pro- | of England. It was impossible, however, 
ceedings of the Scotch and English par-| to reconcile that idea to the test act. If 
liaments, from which he drew a conclu-| it was a matter that was dangcrous, and 
sion, that the exemption from the test | that ought not to be granted, in God’s 
was considered to be contained in the | name, let the petition be rejected ; dut if 
treaty. Propositions were made, he said, | it was a ineasure pertectly innocent, why 
in the Scotch parliament, prior to the | should it not be granted ? The arguments 
union, to insert in the articles, provision | against the rcpeal of the test act were 
for an exemption against the test act,| chiefly two. ‘The one, that there was a 
which propositions had been negatived. | hazard in admitting those persons into 
An exemption was however made in Scot- | offices of trust, who did not conform to 
land, from all future tests; by which it | the rites of the church of England; the 
was plain they did not mean to renounce | other, the danger that might arise from 
the exemption from tests in other parts:| the corporation act being enforced. 
the delicacy of the times rendered it ad- | These two acts were not taken separately, 
visable for them to abstain from explicit | but together. Neither of those argu- 
declarations; but it was evident that they | ments applied to the present case, for the 
had left it open to the construction of | members of the church of Scotland were 
future reason and justice. The parlia-| not sectaries, but members of a church, 
ment which negatived the provision for | established by law as much as the church 
the exemption, were known to have gone | of England was, and consequently they 
upon the idea that it had been provided | were equally well qualified for offices of 
for in the articles as they stood; and the | trust. With regard to the corporation 
same opinion had been acted upon by the | act, there was no proposition before the 
British parliament. The question there-| House. It came then to this short pro- 
fore turned again upon its original ground, | position; the church of Scoiland and the 
namely, was it politic or just to disfran- | church of England, being equally esta- 
chise, and disable from serving in military | blished by law, and both being equally the 
and other offices, a race of men, merely | national religion, whether, under these 
because they were attached to the reli- { circumstances, the members of both 
gion in which they bad been bred, and | churches had not an equal right to the 
which was secured to them by law and b | participation of every privilege and ad- 
treaty ? Sir Gilbert Elliot concluded with vantage? As to the Scotch clergy, they 
moving, ‘ That this House will imme- | had always shown themselves attached to 
diately resolve itself into a committee of | the constitution and to general liberty: 
the w ole House, to consider how far the | they were, in general, men of independent 
provisions of the said act, (which require | spirit, and not subservicnt, as was some- 
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times said of the English clergy, to those 
who were inpower. He therefore thought 


they were entitled to the panegyric which 
the hon. baronet had passed upon them, 
and that their petition should be treated 
with respect by the House. 

The Lord Advocate for Scotland * rose 
for the first time inthat House. He said, 
he agreed most heartily in all the praise 
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cretionary power to interfere or not, in 
settling the establishments of the two 
churches; on the contrary, they were on 
both sides totally excluded from entering 
at all upon the discussion of any diffe- 
rences with respect to religious establish 
ments in either kingdom; and for this 
very plain and wise reason; that many 
schemes had been thought of on this sub- 


bestowed upon the Scotch clergy. In' ject, previous to that period, which had 


arguing this subject, he must begin by 


stating, that since the union, a period of | 


eighty years, no application of this nature 
had ever been judged necessary to be pre- 
sented to parliament, till the last meeting 
of the general assembly of the church of 
Scotland, although that assembly had re- 
gularly met every year during that pe- 
riod. -This hasty manner of proceeding, 
in a matter of so much importance, and 
which had been so long known to exist, 
without even a supposed grievance, till 
for the first time it was stated, last sum- 
mer, was certainly one reason, if there 
were nO others, why he should oppose 
going into the committee now; because 
he thought the subject required much 
more serious consideration, than it had 
et received even in the general assembly 
itself, before it became parliament to de- 
termine upon the propriety of the mea- 
sure proposed. Much stress had been 
laid upon the unanimity which prevailed 
on this subject, among the clergy of the 
church of Scotland; but he denied that it 
existed; and begged leave to remind the 
hon. baronet that, in the committee, ‘so 
far were they from being unanimous, that 
there were nine for this application to 
parliament, and eight against it. Consi- 
dering how soon the ensuing assemb] 
were to meet, it would have been muc 
more decent, had the committee pre- 
sented their report to them, and waited 
till the subject had been more fully consi- 
dered, before this application was made 
to parliament; which he consequently 
Must Oppose as premature, improper, and 
hot even consistent with the unanimous 
wishes of the clergy of Scotland, as had 
been stated.—With regard to the treaty 
ef union, and what had been said about 
our ancestors not wishing to press these 
questions at that time, he must beg that 
gentlemen would recollect the situation 
_1n which the commissioners, who settled 
that treaty, were placed; they had no dis- 


* Mr. Robert Dundas, nephew to the right 
hon. Henry Dundas, - 


proved abortive, and prevented the union 
that was so much desired between the 
two kingdoms, which made all wise men 
think, at that time, that such attempts 
had been, and would be, the rock on 
which we split. Nothing, in either the 
4th or 25th articles of the union, could, 
in his mind, apply to the reasoning which 
had been made use of that day; and the 
commissioners for settling the treaty of 
union having no power to interfere with 
the test act at that time, the wisdom of the 
two parliaments having declared it dane 
gerous to the object in view, they could 
not make any proposition to that effect, 
nor had it ever been thought necessary to 
make any since. As to an cqual partici- 
pation of civil rights and privileges of 
Scotchmen going to England, and Eng- 
lishmen going to Scotland, he believed, 
no body would say that it was not fully 
enjoyed, although nothing respecting the 
test act was comprehended in the treaty 
of union. He therefore never could agree 
to this application, unless some necessity 
for it was shown, or the existence of 
grievance somehow proved. As to civil 
offices, he believed, few would say that 
the Scotch were not admitted to their 
full share of them; indeed, the reverse 
was much oftner insinuated. He had 
only one more observation to make, and 
that was, that the laity of the country had 
not been consulted, nor had they made 
any complaint of grievances; a circum- 
stance which would weigh strongly with 
him, even if the clergy were unanimous in 
their opinions concerning it. 

Mr. Anstruther said, that however the 
committee might differ about the mode of 
application for redress, certainly the ge- 
neral assembly was unanimous as to the 
grievance. The committee themselves 
had no difference on this point, nor had 
they any power to give an opinion upon 
it, because the order of the general as- 
sembly only referred to them the mode 
of obtaining redress, and a majority of 
them had thought the best way was by an 


application to parliament, which they had 
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adopted. The general assembly had de- 
termined the question of grievance, which 
his hon. friend was anxious to avoid a dis- 
cussion of ; because, he said, Scotchmen 
enjoyed their civil rights and privileges to 
any extent in England, by the silent ac- 
quiescence of the church, and without in- 
terference ; but that he thought was little 
to the purpose, for the fault was on the 
statute book. Why will you have laws 
which you are obliged to suspend by an 
annual act of parliament, or rather by 
suspension from six months to six months ? 
It was true that Scotchmen might fill civil 
and military offices in England; but still 
this act hung overthem. His hon. friend 
had rather mistated the act of the two 
parliaments of England and Scotland, em- 
powering commissioners to settle the arti- 
cles of unio»; the act of the English par- 
liament only excluded them from entering 
into any discussion relative to alteration 
of the liturgy, rites, or ceremonies of the 
church of England, and certainly this 
could not.include the test act. Before 
the union, Scotland had nothing to do 
with the test act, while they did not go 
into civil or military situations in England, 
and certainly in their own army or navy 
they had nothing to do with it. No power 
of the commissioners, nor any article of 
the treaty of union, had confirmed the 
test act as an unalterable immutable law. 
The act of the 13th Elizabeth, with re- 
gard to the church establishment, and the 
act of succession in Charles the 2nd’s 
reign, were certainly confirmed by the 
treaty of union, and were unalterable, and 
to continue for ever ; but would his hon. 
friend say the same of the test act, which 
was altered every year? The test act never 
was made to protect the church of Eng- 
land against Presbyterianism, but against 
the Papists. It was the intention of the 


treaty of union, to give to the subjects of 


both kingdoms a full and equal participa- 

tion of all civil and military rights and 

Label ae and therefore he wished the 
ouse to go into the committee. 


Repeal of the Test Act in Scotland. 


nm a NaNO ee 


The Master of the Rolls opposed the 
motion, and considered it as a demand | 
‘declaration, that he belonged to the 


that the House ought not to comply with. 
He thought any attempt to repeal the 
test act, as far as it regarded Scotland, an 
infringement upon the treaty of union, and 
therefore he reprobated the doctrine“laid 
down that day. The learned gentleman 
who spoke last seemed to think it might 
-be altered or repealed at any time. Had 
he the same opinion of the act 13th of 
U VOL, XxIx. } 
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king William? In his own opinion, after 
the treaty of union, both were irrepeal- 
able. When the act of occasional con- 
formity was repealed, two clauses were 
proposed to be introduced for protecting 
Scotland from the effect of the test act, 
but were negatived. He went through 
the history of the times, just before the act 
of union was effected, and mentioned the 
part taken on that occasion by lord Cowper, 
and others: deducing from the whole, that 
the matter had been maturely weighed ori- 
ginally, andought not to be changed unless 
some very strong case indeed could be 
stated. He, however, allowed that the 
Scotch clergy deserved all the praises that 
had been bestowed on them. 

Sir Adam Fergusson said, that there 
certainly were settled by the treaty of 
union tw6 distinct churches for Scotland 
and England ; but he did not believe that 
any man would say there were two diffe- 
rent religions established in Great Britain. 
The fact was, that their doctrine was the 
saine ; the only difference was in the ce- 
remonies, and the form of church govern- 
ment. He contended, that the members 
of both churches were equally entitled to 
the benefits of the union, without re- 
nouncing the established religion of the 
country in which they were bred; for 
certainly it never could be meant that a 
man should be debarred from civil offices 
in any part of the country, because he 
did not take the test imposed by another 
part of the country, which he could not 
do, without renouncing the religion he had 
been brought up to. A qualification he 
considered to be a solemn declaration that 
a person belonged to the established re- 
ligion of the country, and was intended as 
a check on Popish recusants, and not on 
Presbyterians. With regard to the test 
act, Scotland had nothing to do with it 
before the union, for then Scotland was a 
kingdom, as foreign as any other to Eng- 
land. The Scotch had no tests, and 
wisely, avoided them, yet his learned friend 
(the lord advocate) from his official si- 
tuation, must be a member of the general 
assembly, and must there make a solemn 


church of Scotland, and would adhere to 
its doctrines and discipline. Now, if his 
learned friend was to be appointed to any 
official situation in this country, he must 
take the sacrament according to the rites 
of the church of England; and it perhaps 


might, to him, be a difficult situation to 


be in. 
[2K] 


For his part, he could see no ob- 
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jection to communicating with the church 
of England, though he had been bred to 
the church of Scotland: but neither he, 
nor, he believed, his learned friend, would 
choose to make a solemn declaration that 
they belonged to a church, which they 
had before made a similar declaration they 
did not belong to. 


_Mr. Dundas said, he could not give a 
silent vote on a motion to which, though , 


made in consequence of an application 


from a body of men whom he had long | 


known to be respectable for their learning 
and the purity of their lives, and zea- 
lously attached to the British constitution, 
he must give a decided negative; and 
were he to agree to the doctrines which 
he had heard that day, he must concvive 
himself endeavouring to get the better of 
a treaty, by which he and his country had 
obtained benefits and enjoyed srvileges 
which they ought never to forget or treat 
with ingratitude. As a Scotch member 
of parliament, and considering himself as 
@ representative of this country too, he 
must say, that if such attempts prevailed 
or succeeded, the dissenters of England, 
on the refusal that had been given to their 
d:fferent applications for a repeal of the 
test act, had been unjustly, harshly, and 
‘cruelly used. As so much had been said 
about the test act and the treaty of union, 
he must take the liberty of stating to the 
House the true and precise situation in 
which Scotland was, with regard to the 
test act, at that period. It was certainly 
known to the Scotch nation, that the test 
act existed in England, as the debates 
that ensued in their own parliament, pre- 
vious to the settlement of the treaty of 
union, clearly demonstrates. For when 
the articles of the treaty were sent to 
Scotland, and before they were returned 
to England, several propositions were 
made in the Scotch aniament for reliev- 
ing the Scotch from the effect of the test 
act, which were all, after serious debate, 
rejected ; and in order to prove why they 
were rejected, he would alaialy state who 
were the party that wished to insert that 
article into the treaty of union. The 
party who wished not to insert that ar- 
ticle, consisted of those who were friends 
to the revolution, friends to the Hano- 
verian succession, and friends to the treaty 
of union; in short, they were all the 
great whig families in the country. On 
the other side, those who wished to have 
the Scotch relieved from the test act, 
were the enemies to the revolutiop, and 
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to the house of Hanover, and who wanted 
to impede and prevent the treaty of 
union; and what was more, they were 
people who were no friends to nor held 
any communion with, the church of Scot- 
land. This came out, by publishing the 
names of those who divided on the diffe- 
rent propositions that had been debated 
in their own parliament, so that the truth 
being known, they acted like wise men, 
and distinguished their friends from their 
foes, by which means the union was 
brought about, and the conclusion cer- 
tainly was, that if a different conduct had 
been pursued, no union would have taken 
ae Thus the Scotch being fully in- 
ormed concerning the test act, dale 
to the union, and having voluntarily 
agreed to it, any attempt to get free of it 
now, would be, in his opinion, playing & 
shameful game at fast and loose with 
England, and retreating from our contract 
after we had got possession of great and in- 
valuable benefits which she could not retake 
from us. With regard to the declaration 
made in the general assembly, he cer- 
tainly had signed such a one; and when 
he accepted another official situation in 
this country, he had conformed to the 
test act; but he would not allow that his 
doing the latter was any dereliction of the 
religion that he had declared himself te 
adhere to, but only showed his opinion 
to be against any objections to communi- 
cate with the church of England, and that 
he thought each of the churches best 
adapted to the country in which it was es- 
tablished. There were no tests in Scot- 
land; and when a counter test had been 
proposed, it was -very wisely refused ; 
and for this reason, that the estab 
lished religion of the country had no- 
thing to fear from episcopacy. ‘‘ No,” 
said the sages of the Presbyterian church, 
‘¢ we have nothing to fear—our church is 
secure from all attacks—its foundation is, 
solid and impregnable—for it is built upon 
the rock of poverty, and is not to be 
shaken, even when assailed by the most 
violent winds, or boisterous storms. But 
far different is the situation of the English 
church; she has her archbishops, bishops, 
and dignitaries, extensive sees, and profi- 
table livings; and when she observes so 
many of us poor Presbyterians crossing 
her boriets, and penetrating into her best 
provinces, has more reason to be alarmed, 
and of course, more need for tests.” Mr. 
Dundas said, he must give the motion & 
direct negative. 
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Mr. Foz said, that although he had in- 
troduced a motion for the general repeal 
of the test act, and had declared himself 
ready to move, or to support such a mo- 
tion, as often as those who felt themselves 
aggrieved by that act, should think pro- 
per to bring it forward, he could have 
wished rather to have heard the argu- 
ments of other gentlemen on the present 
occasion, than to repeat those which he 
himself had perhaps already used. ‘There 
were, he said, in this country various de- 
scriptions of men; with respect to the 
Opinions they entertained on religion, 
some professed themselves the friends of 
toleration in the utmost extent of the 
word, some of toleration in a limited 
sense, some of establishments, and some 
of public worship independent of establish- 
ments. He professed himself the friend 
of toleration without any restriction, and 
at the same time ofan established church; 
and every argument that could be ad- 
vanced in support of either was applica- 
ble to the support of the present motion. 
‘Notwithstanding all that had been said of 
the history of the union, the discussions, 
and the acts of parliament that preceded 
it, there appeared to him a considerable 
degree of doubt, whether the test act did 
or did not apply to members of the church 
of Scotland, and therefore he thought the 
motion for going into a committee to in- 
quire how the law stood, extremely pro- 
per. Those who contended, that by the 
act of union the test act was meant to 
apply to members of the church of Scot- 
land, viewed the question only on one 
side. They called in the evidence of 
history to prove, that if it had been un- 
derstood, that the test act was not to be 
thus applied, the people of England would 
not have consented to the union. It was 
just as fair for him to take the other side, 
and contend, that if it had been under- 
stood that the test act was so to apply, the 
people of Scotland would not have con- 
sented. That Scotland had derived great 
advantages from the union, would not 
now, he apprehended, be called in ques- 
tion. That England had also derived 
ea advantages, was no less certain. 

e advantages, perhaps, were equal: 
Dut it was no panegyric on the act of 
union, that the prejudices of both coun- 
trics were so strong at the time of con- 
oa it, as to prevent the fair and 
open discussion of all the considerations 
that ought to have entered into it. The 
violent friends to the test act,—and the 
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violent friends to that act (without hav- 
ing taken much pains to inquire who 
they were) he sincerely believed to have 
been generally the enemies to eats 
thing that was great and good,—had al- 
ways insisted upon it, as so intimately 
connected with the civil and religious 
constitution of the country, that it could 
in no case be given up; and therefore 
that it must necessarily have been in- 
cluded with respect to Scotland in the 
act of union. Mr. Fox then went over 
the material circumstances of the union, 
from which he inferred, that the point was 
at least doubtful. There was no mention 
of the test in the act of union, and sup- 
posing there had been a test in Scotland 
previous to the union, of which also no 
mention was made, would it have followed 
that such a test must apply to both coun- 
tries? This, he thought, would hardly 
be maintained, it would not have been as 
oe in one case as it was in the other.— 
People in this country were, he said, too 
apt to consider the people of Scotland as 
having come to them ; as having been an- 
nexed to the crown of England in the na- 
ture of a province ; whereas, in fact, the 
two countries, treated and contracted as 
two independent kingdoms, which they 
really were ; and whatever right or privi- 
lege was secured to the one, was equally 
secured to the other. The establishment 
and description of the church of Scotland 
was as much secured in law as the esta- 
blishment and description of the church 
of England. They were very properly 
put upon equalterms. Was it consistent, 
then, with this equality, that a member of 
the church of Scotland, as a qualification 
for a post as an English officer, not for ar 
officer in the English church, or an Eng- 
lish corporation, but a British officer, an 
officer in the British army or navy, should 
make a solemn profession of attachment, 
not to the establishment of the church of 
Scotland, but to that of the church of 
England? It never could be the inten- 
tion, as a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Dun- 
das) had explained it, that members of the 
two establishments should communicate 
with either. It was never understood, 
that a member of the church of Scotland, 
in order to enjoy the advantages of the 
union, should communicate with the 
church of England. He was told, that 
the members of the church of Scotland 
had no objection to communicate with 
the church of England. This he could 
neither admit nor tea, on any knowledge 
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of his own; but he well knew thaf the 
other part of the position, were this mo- 
tion ever to come before the House of 
Lords, where the heads of the church of 
English were, would be formally denied 
them. Now, how was the line of dis- 
tinction to be drawn? By a natural or 
Becerepey limit? If a man toc the 
north of the Tweed accepted of an im- 
perial office, he was not to communicate 
with the church by law established there; 
but if he acce ted of the office on the 
other side of the Tweed, he was required 
to do so, under heavy pains and penalties. 
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example of her members, without a pro- 
vision bY law; that not only all those 
educated in her bosom, but those edu- 


cated in the bosom of another church, 


should make a profession of attachment to 
her, as a qualification for civil offices ; 
while the church of Scotland, her neigh- 
bour, not only required no such protec- 
tion, but apprehended no danger from 
her sons being obliged to profess attach- 
ment to another, in order to enjoy the 
common rights of subjects. A right hon. 
cventleman had said, that the church of 
Scotland was secure in her poverty, which 


There was no law to prevent the king | dreaded no attack. Had he any reason 

from residing in Scotland. Suppose he | to believe, from the history of his 

were to do so, he might appoint all his | country, that bal was an adequate 
V 


officers of state, without any one of them | protection ? 


as no attack made up- 


being obliged to qualify according to the | on her by the episcopal bigotry of 


test act, and let in all the imaginary dan- | Charles Ist ? 


Was none to be appre- 


ers to church and state, against which ; hended from the Roman Catholic bigotry 
e was held up as the impregnable bar- | of James 2nd? Was not the fear of some 


rier. A person receiving his majesty’s 
orders to raise a regiment in Scotland, 
might there appoint all his officers with- 
out any test; but the moment they came 
into England they must take the test with- 
in a time limited, or incur the penalty of 
outlawry.— But it had been said, as the law 
was never enforced, these inconveniences 
were mere theories. If it was not en- 
forced, why suffer it to remain? for a 
Jaw not exccuted was, if possible, more 
theoretic, than theory itself. The penal- 
ties, however, were not theoretic, because 
not enforced. Their execution depend- 
ed neither on the church nor on the go- 
vernment, but on the will of any malicious 
person who might choose to turn informer, 
—if, indeed, it was fair to call any man 
malicious for doing what the law directed 
him to do, and held out a reward for do- 
ing. Of all the penal statutes, the con- 
stant defence was, that they were not exe- 
cuted. A very irrational defence to be 
sure! And this was strengthened by a 
demand of “show me the practice.” 
Thank God, Mr. Fox said, he could not 
show the practice! The wisdom of the 
legislature had taken care, from time to 
time, that the practice should not appear ; 
but there could not be a stronger argu- 
ment that they were not fit to remain as 
Jaws than the general concurrence of man- 
kind, that they were not fit to be acted 
upon. But they were retained for the 
safety of the church! It was an ill com- 
pliment to the church of England to say, 
that she could not support herself by the 
purity of her doctrines, and the good 
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such future danger as rational a fear as 
‘that kept up by the clamour of faction 


for the safety of the church of England, at 
the time of the union, a clamour to which, 
fortunately, parliament did not listen ? 
Both were now equally imaginary. What 
reasonable objection, then, could remain 
to discuss how the law stood in conse- 
quence of the union ?— As a friend to an 
established church, he was an enemy to 
the distinction which the test set up be- 
tween the two established religions of the 
country. For what was the conse- 
a If a man born in one part of 
the kingdom conformed to the law and 
religion of the country, accepted a public 
office, he was called on not to profess his 
attachment to that religion, but to exa- 
mine the doctrine and discipline of ano- 
ther, and to make a solemn profession of 
attachment to it, which, in the opinion of 
many, amounted to.a ‘ieapprobation of 
that in which he had been educated, 
Was not this a mockery of establishments? 
It was, indeed, said, that this was no dere- 
liction: but, in discussing the general 
repeal of the test act, was it not generally 
said to be a profession, that he who 
took it was of the religion of the state ? 
Was not this the argument at all the 
public meetings called for the purpose 
of opposing the repeal? Was it not 
the answer to the alleged profanation 
of a sacrament, that it was not taken on 
account of an office, but as an act of re- 
ligion, which he who took it was bound to 
perform, without any regard to public of- 
fice? What was the religion of the state 
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as thus explained ?—The religion of the 
church of England. Must not, then, the 
church of Scotland feel that she was not 
considered in the same light with the 
church of England, that she was not in the 
situation to which, as part of the established 
religion of the country, she was entitled ? 
The very name of the test ought alone to 
supersede all these arguments. If they 
were to say with a right hon. gentleman, 
to whose argument he had before alluded, 
‘that the test meant nothing but a pro- 
fession, that he who took it entertained no 
hostile ideas against the establishment; 
that he was ready to communicate with 
either church; that he who was of the 
church of Scotland when out of office, 
might communicate with the church of 
England when in ; let that explanation be 
given, by which neither religion nor poli- 
tics would be much benefited.—Notwith- 
standing what a learned gentleman had 
said, with respect to the origin of the pre- 
sent motion, he was satisfied from what 
he had heard, that it had originated in 
the unanimous opinion of the general as- 
sembly, that the test act, as appeared to 
members of the church of Scotland, was a 
grievance, and their unanimous vote to 
apply for redress. It might, for any 
thing he knew, be considered in Scotland 
as a solecism to apply to parliament, when 
they had reason to believe that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers were not inclined to fa- 
vour their application; but it was not, 
and he trusted never would be, consi- 
dered as improper or unseasonable in this 
country, for any subject or class of sub- 
jects, to apply to parliament for relief 
from a grievance, whatever might be the 
disposition of those in power. It had 
been farther observed, that the applica- 
tion came from the clergy of Scotland 
only ; and it was asked, why the sense of 
the people had not been taken? After 
‘all they had Jately heard, of alarms in the 
minds of the people, (vain alarms, in his 
opinion!) was it wise, was it politic, was 
¥ like statesmen, when a proposition came 
before them from a respectable body, 
founded on sense and reason, to set it afloat 
among the people, and desire them to 
hold public mectings, and discuss its me- 
rits for the instruction of the legislature ? 
The history of the union afforded no 
rule on the subject. Both parties were 
afraid to come fairly to the question. 
The great men of that period were obliged 
to yieldto the prejudices of the times. 
The House would recollect how far short 
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of their own opinions they had been ob- 
liged to set up in relieving Roman Catho- 
lics. Was it, then, to be wondered at, 
that eighty years ago lord Cowper, and 
the statesmen with whom he acted, should 
have yielded to the same sort of neces- 
sity >—With regard to religion, there 
were few acts on the statute book which 
ought not to be completely expunged. 
Instead of that, they busied themselves 
in explaining, mitigating, or suspending ; 
and whenever the only proper remedy was 
mentioned, the answer was, “they are 
not executed ;” the very worst character 
that could be given of them ! 
been the answer to all the propositions 
that had been lately made. Ought not 
the House at last to see, that laws, unfit 
to be executed, that were sometimes the 
instrument of partial oppression, but 
never of public benefit, were not fit to 
remain? They were well described by a 
learned and orthodox prelate as “ dans 
gerous weapons laid in the way, which no 
good man would use, and which ought 
not to lie there as a temptation to the bad.” 
Mr. Fox said, that he was a complete 
friend to religious establishments, on the 
same ground that he was a friend to tole- 
ration. He thought it highly proper that 
a system of instruction for the improve- 
ment of morals should be provided for in 
every country; but highly proper also 
that t ose who dimsented fron that sys- 
tem should incur no penalties, should 
suffer no disabilities on account of their 
dissent, because, to admit of religious in- 
struction, whatever character it assumed, 
as far as it contributed to inculcate morals, 
was to enlarge the sphere of region: 
Many eminent divines of the church of 
England were of this opinion. Among 
others, Dr. Paley, a most orthodox writer, 
in his chapter of religious establishments 
and of toleration, after discussing all 
the branches of the subject, had con- 
cluded with approving of a church esta- 
blishment, joined to a complete toleration 
of all dissenters.*—To get rid of a charge 
that was frequently put on those who ar- 
gued as he did, he should wish to know 
precise: whether the test was a political 
or areligious act. When he called ita 
political act, he was told that it was an 
act for the security of religion, and, as 
such, by the union was made perpetual. 
When he called it a religious and perse- 


* See Palcy’s Moral Philosophy, Vol. i. 
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cuting act, he was told that it was a mere 
Yegulation of civil government, and had 
nothing to do with religion. It had, in- 
deed, nothing to do with religion in its 
origin. It was intended merely to kee 
out papists—an unwise expedient, in his 
opinion, to attain an unwise end ; and now 
that the object of it existed no longer, it 
could be considered only as an instrument 
of religious persecution. The church of 
England could never be in danger but 
from building her safety on intolerant 
principles, and making that a pretext for 
opposing the extension of religious free- 
dom. This, however, was gaining ground | 
in other countries, and would continue 
to do so. This country, he hoped, 
would not be the last to adopt it. The_ 
question of toleration he should always | 
be ready to meet, whenever it was fairly | 
and properly brought forward, and the 


oftner, he thought, the better; for there was , land, it is not law.” 


no question that gained more by discus- 
sion—no question, the discussion of which 
contributed so much to the improvement 
of religion, of morals, and of happiness. 
On this general ground, he supported the 
motion as well as on the particular grounds 
he had already stated. : 


against it, Mr. Fox said, he wished yet 
to obviate. If it were doubtful whether 
the test act did apply to members of the 
church of Scotland, it might be said, why 
not try the question in the regular course 
of law? This might, indeed, be proper 
in a civil case, but could hardly be done 
under a penal statute. If it were doubt- 
ful whether a particular act was a capital 
‘ offence, it would be rather hard to say, 
«Do you commit theact, and whether you 
,are hanged or acquitted, the law will be 
clear.” If any gentleman were disposed 
to try this question, and the law should 
be explained to be against him, he would 
be condemned to a fine of 500l., which 
many gentlemen might readily pay; but 
the rest of the penalty, to be rendered in- 
capable of holding any public office ever 
after, of being an administrator or exe- 
cutor, or of receiving a legacy, was ra- 
ther too much for any gentleman to be 
expected to risk. There could be no ob- 
jection to inquiring how the law stood, 
and the declaration of the House might 
be considered as a safe guide. Mr. Fox 
‘concluded with declaring that he would 
give his vote for the motion. 

_ Mr. Pit said, he could not hope the 
right hon. gentleman would think better 


One argument that might be urged 
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of him than of all the former friends of 
the test act, whom, without knowing them, 
he had pronounced to be the enemies of 
all that was great and good; for he must 
still continue to be a friend to it, till he 
heard better arguments against it than 
any he had yet heard. He had never 
been a violent, but he professed himself 
a firm and steady friend to it, because he 
thought it essential to the security of the 
church, and, as connected with that, to 
the civil establishment of the country. 
He considered the motion as nearly con- 
nected with the general repeal of the test 
act ; and unless a clearer distinction could 
be made out than any yet stated, he must 
look upon the one as a preliminary to the 
other. The manner in which it had been 
argued, was extremely indistinct. The 
House was sometimes told ‘Go into a 
committee, because, as applied to Scot- 
At other times they 
were told, ‘“‘ Go into a committee, because, 
if it be law, it is so great a grievance, that 
it ought to be redressed.” If gentlemen 
thought that it was not law, they ought 
to come forward with a distinct proposi- 
tion on that particular point; but they 
proposed going into a committee, to dis- 
cuss either question, and neither dis- 
tinctly. To this he could not agree, un- 
less he were convinced, that if it was the 
law, it ought not to be the law, which he 
was not by any means disposed to admit, 
although if it were not the law, he should 
undoubtedly admit that, whatever might 
be his opinion on the expediency. But it 
was impossible to admit, that the law was 
doubtful, and then that it was such a 
grievance as ought not to be endured. 
What, after it had been so long open to 
the examination of those on whom it was: 
supposed to be a grievance—after they 
had submitted to it, without a single ques- 
tion, for so many years, was it to be ima- 
gined, either that the law was doubtful, 
or that the grievance was oppressive ? 
The question of the test act had been 
agitated in the Scots parliament before 
the union. Their attention had been par- 
ticularly called to it; they were not there- 
fore taken by surprise, and their acqui- 
escence was a sufficient indication of their 
opinion. Had they been resolved to ob- 
ject to it, they could not indeed have 
ound England by any act of theirs, but 
they might have inserted an article respect- 
ing it in the instructions to their commis- 
sioners as a fundamental principle.—Mr. 
Pitt here entered into a discussion of the 
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circumstances that immediately preceded 
and followed the union, from which he 
drew a general conclusion, that historical 
inference, contemporary exposition, and 
the practice of eighty years, proved it to 
be law, that members of the church of 
Scotland were not exempted from the 
test act in England. The next conside- 
ration was, whether the law ought to be 
repealed, while it was the sense of a great 
majority of the legislature and of the 
country, that the test act ought not to 
be generally repealed ? Was there any 
thing in the circumstances of the case 
that called for this partial repeal? Thi 
whole of the imaginary grievance arose 
from a misrepresentation of the nature of 
the test, which, instead of being a solemn 
profession that the person who took it 
was a member of the church of England, 
he had always considered as a testimony 
that he did not think so ill of that church, 
and was not so disaffected to it, as to re- 
fuse to communicate with it. This he 
understood from many gentlemen, from 
the authority of the ministers of the 
church of Scotland, was the general sen- 
timent of the members of that church. 
They had not such objections to the dis- 
cipline or doctrines of the church of Eng- 
land, as to refuse to communicate with it. 
If this were the case they did not stand 
in the same predicament with the dis- 
senters in England, much less with those 
dissenters who thought the establistyment 
of the church idolatrous and sinful, and 
that they were bound in duty to labour 
for its demolition. There might be many 
descriptions of religious opinions included 
under the general term of the church of 
Scotland ; there might be many of those 
who thought that they ought not to hold 
communion with the church of England ; 
but, then, all who thought so charitably 
of that church as not to refuse commu- 
nion, being the great bulk of the members 
of the church of Scotland, suffered no 
grievance from the operation of the test 
act. If there were others less liberal, 
they did not come under the proper cha- 
racter of members of the church of Scot- 
land, but under the character ofdissenters, 
and no reason could be alleged for ex- 
empting them from the test that would 
not operate with equal, if not greater 
force, for exempting English dissenters. 
There might be many such dissenters in 
Scotland, where there was no test by 
which to ascertain who were members of 
the church, by law established, strictly 
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speaking, and who were not. The con- 
sequences of the exemption then would 
be to let in all sorts from Scotland, and 
dissenters of every discription. On these 
general grounds, that the bulk of the 
members of the church of Scotland were 
not excluded by the test, and that it 
would be unsafe to admit dissenters from 
Scotland, he was satisfied, in his own 
mind, that the law, as it stood, was no 
grievance, as well as from a thousand 
collateral reasons which he could mention, 
but with which he thought it unnecessary ' 
to trouble the House; and consequently 
should vote against the motion. 

Colonel Macleod supported the motion. 
He said, that to oblige a member of the 
church of Scotland to Nk an attach- 
ment to the religion of England, instead. 
of his own country, was, in his opinion, a 
mark of subjection, an invidious distinc- 
tion, that ought not to exist. 


The House divided : 
Tellers. 
Woks Sir Gilbert Elliot - - 
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Mr. Grey’s Motion for a Committee on 
the Effects vr Imprisonment for Debt.} 
May 12. Mr. Grey rose pursuant to no- 
tice. He said, that if it was a desirable 
object to distinguish the unfortunate 
debtor from the knavish one, to place the 
creditor in that situation which afforded 
the fairest and the speediest means of 
compensation, and to regulate the gaols 
of this country, that was the precise ob- 
ject of his motion ; and the best mode of 
attaining it was, he believed, through the 
medium of a committee. The Jaw of 
debtor and creditor in this country was 
condemned universally, and with justice. 
Whether they considered the practice of 
confining, for debt, men who had no 
means of discharging such debt, or, on the 
contrary, fraudulent debtors, whose cre- 
ditors, by no process, could compel them 
to pay; these circumstances were suffi- 
cient for inducing the House to institute 
an inquiry into the state of the laws re- 
lating to debtor and creditor. He then 
moved, ‘ That a committee be appointed 
to inquire into the present practice and 
effect of Imprisonment for debt.” 

Mr. Burke seconded the motion. 

The Altorney General said, that to 


Sir J. St. Clair Erskine 


Mr. John Smith - - 
Mr. Rose - - - - 


So it passed in the negative. 


Noes 
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every gentleman it must be obvious, that 
in a commercial country, the chapter of 
debtor and creditor could not but be a 
very copious one. It was of much im- 
portance to the country at large, that 
there should be an inquiry as extensive as 
the motion of the hon. gentleman. The 
House would be able to collect a large 
mass of information on the subject, and 
would prepare for taking into their seri- 
ous consideration what could be done. 
In the gaols of this kingdom, it had been 
stated, that there were between three and 
four thousand persons confined for debt, 
and if to this number were added their 
wives and children, they would at least 
amount to ten thousand.— There were 
two or three points which he wished to 
state shortly to the House. In the first 
place, he begged they would look to an 
object of consideration which sometimes 
escaped the attention that was due to it; 
he meant the situation in which the cre- 
ditor stood. There were many creditors 
in this kingdom who could not possibly 
recover one shilling from an opulent 
debtor, if that debtor chose to remain in 
prison: this was contrary to” every prin- 
ciple of common sense and common jus- 
tice. Onthe abstract circumstances of 
insolvency, it might be inquired how far 
a creditor had a right to have the person 
of his debtor as an hostage, while bis debt 
was unsatisfied, though after the debtor 
had ted with his uttermost shilling ; 
but, it was quite a different consideration, 
whether a man was insolvent, or whether 
he was a knave? If he was a knave, and 
lived by imposition, let him be punished 
as a knave; but the single circumstance 
of not being able to discharge his debts 
was a very different thing, and might hap- 
pen to any man of the most upright cha- 
racter. The case of the debtor, therefore, 
was well worthy the consideration of the 
House; and they had been rather to blame 
in not having sooner sufficiently looked at 
the case of the creditor. The House 
would take both sides of the question into 
consideration. He strongly suspected 
there was some vice in the laws of this 
country respecting debtor and creditor. 
It was a most shameful thing to state, but 
it was a fact. that in one of the gaols, 
which was but a few hundred yards from 
the place where he was speaking, some of 
the prisoners were wallowing in luxury, 
and indulging themselves in every species 
of profligacy. While one class of priso- 
ners was confined for small debts, another 
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class kept their creditors at arm’s length. 
He was convinced, therefore, that there 
must be something unsound in some part 
of the system of our laws relative to 
debtor and creditor: and it was -his wish 
to probe it to the very bottom. He 
thought it was consonant to the principles 
of natural equity, that the debtor should 
pay the creditor every shilling he pos- 
sessed; but after he had done that, it 
might be made a question, how far the 
person of the debtor should continue as 
a hostage to the creditor for the re- 
maind>r of his debt. These were, sir 
Archibald observed, important considera- 
tions, and their discussion and examina- 
tion would occupy a great deal of time. 
In his opinion, the mode the House had 
adopted of instituting an inquiry into the 
subject, was the proper way of proceed- . 
ing. Although he was inimical to an in- 
solvent act, he reluctantly confessed it 
had frequently been found to be a neces- 
sary remedy. An insolvent act was, in 
his opinion, an encouragement to gam- 
bling, and to every species of profligacy. 
Doubts had at different times been enter- 
tained, whether insolvent debtors should 
not be liberated from gaol; but expe- 
rience manifested, that their liberation 
had ever been attended with the worst 
consequences. These considerations put 
together, furnished strong ground for an 
inquiry into a subject so important. As 
a part of the business, it would be neces- 
sary to establish some new plan for the 
ss of their gaols. 

r. Burke thanked the learned gentle- 
man for his excellent speech. The pub- 
lic were extremely obliged to him for such 
exertions of judgment, prudence, and hu- 
manity,.which latter constituted, as eve 
body knew, so striking a feature in his 
character. The public were also under 
many obligations to the hon. gentleman 
who had undertaken to bring forward so 
laborious, and so delicate a business. It 
would be necessary for him, in this case, 
to sift the false pretences of persons, and 
to make a nice discrimination between 
what was real and what was affected. He 
never had an opportunity of bringing for- 
ward this subject himself, though he was 
always ready to give his best assistance 
to those, of greater weight, by whom it 
was undertaken. The motion furnished 
an awful monument of the difficulty of 
giving a definition of law. It had been 
said that it was a state of liberty in so- 
ciety:to be governed by law. They had 
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not only their prisons full, but they had a 
commonwealth of debtors, a commion- 
wealth of prisoners ; a commonwealth as 
numerous as many that had existed in an- 
cient history. These prisoners were not 
distinguished from slaves, but actually 
were slaves, existing in a country valuing 
itself on its laws, and boasting its free- 
dom, but in which they endured a greater 
portion of slavery than ever had been ex- 
ercised by the most despotic powers. [ft 
certainly was a blemish in our law, that tt 
produced all the effects of the most hor- 
rible tyranny, and likewise all the effects 
of the most abject slavery. It was a pa- 
radox strange and irreconcilable. One 
thing he wished to suggest, which was, 
that it was not to be held, that this busi- 
ness was in all cases connected with com- 
merce. The contracting of debts often 
happened among the lower classes of men 
in the common transactions of life, and 
were deemed civil suits, founded on false 
credit ; conimerce was too wise and too 
cautious to act upon such a fallacious prin- 
ciple; in cases of commerce, the creditor 
only wished to secure the cess1o bonorum. 
Not only the trading part of the commu- 
nity, therefore, but every man in the 
kingdom was deeply interested in the in- 
quiry. Ifthe system of laws on the subs 
ject was a wrong one, it attected every 
body. Ifany alteration was introduced 
with regard to the tmprisonment of insol- 
vent debtors, it would be said, perhaps, 
that such alteration would aftect public 
credit. He denied it. It would make 
men eautious, and would tend to protect 
then. There was no such thing as a 
corps of debtors ; there was no such 
thing as a corps of creditors. Debts 
were contracted by the rash and inconsi- 
derate credit that was given. The power 
of a creditor to seize the person of his 
debtor was like a person grasping at real 
money, and finding his hand full of assig- 
nats. He hoped the subject would be 
examined on the just and fair foundation 
of public credit; he hoped it would be 
examined on the fair principles of debtor 
and creditor. Debtor and creditor should 
never, he said, be separated; they were 
one person, and what was for the benefit 
of the one, was evidently for the advan- 
tage of the other. Besides, Mr. Burke 
observed, where they had one man in 
gan, they had two or three that were in 

ily terror of imprisonment. If there 
‘were ten thousand people in prison, there 
were at least thirty thousand shut out 
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from the means of getting their bread, and 
who either were in the prison of the mind, 
or in the prison of terror, How many 
persons were there, who existed in the 
prison of flight, and in hiding places; who 
were a loss to society, and a dead weiglit 
on the community! Thirty thousand at 
least were in that predicament. ‘This, 
therefore, was a subject highly worthy of 
the wisdom and humanity ot the House, 
and also highly honourable to the young 
gentleman, of very great abilities, who 
had taken it up, and had made the pre 
sent motion. Mr. Burke concluded with 
observing, that it was a disgrace to the 
law of this country, to say that it had im- 
prisoned more than the most absolute 
power had done in any other country. 

The motion was agreed to nem. con 
and a committee appointed. 


Debate in the Lords on the Abatement of 
an Impeachment by a Dissolution of Par- 
liament.} May 16. The order of the 
day being read, for taking into considera 
tion the Report from the Lords’ Com- 
;Mittees * appointed to examine prece- 
‘dents, relative to the state of the im- 
| peachinent against Warren Efastings, esq.s 

brought up trom the Commons and pro- 
ceeded upon m the last parliament, 

Lord Porchester said, he should not 
then trouble their lordships at any length 
upon the subject, but only meant to make 
a motion which might bring the merits of 
the question fairly and fully under dis- 
cussion. He had read the printed re- 
port, and had formed a decided opinion 
upon the subject, but that opinion he re- 
served till he should have heard the sen- 
timents of noble and lcarned lords. He 
then moved, “ ‘That a message be sent to 
the Commons, to acquaint them that this 
House will proceed upon the Trial of 
Warren Hastings, esq.” 

The Lord Chancellor said, he rose, not 
to enter into the question, but merely to 
state that in his apprehension, that was 
not the proper mode of discussing the 
order of the day, which was, to consider 
the Report of the Committee. All their 
lordships would at Icast agree with him, 
that the laying downa rule, by which not 
only the fate and fortune, but the liberty 


‘and lives of their lordships were in future 
| to be determined, was a subject of very 


important consideration. ‘The report, his 


* For a Copy of the Report, sec Lords 
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lordship thought, ought to have been re- 
ferred to a committee of privileges: that 
would have heen most agreeable to the 
rules and practice of the House, with re- 
gard to impeachments, and when the sub- 
ject should have been considered by the 
committee, it might then be reported to 
the House, who would have an opportu- 
nity of reviewing, and ultimately deciding 
upon it. Their lordships had been de- 
sired to send a message to the Commons, 
stating that they were ae to proceed 
on the trial of Warren Hastings, esq. 
After they had searched for, precedents, 
that day had been appointed to take the 
report into consideration, whether: the 
impeachment abated or not by the disso- 
lution of parliament ? and therefore that 
question must be considered, before thie 
other could possibly occur. After they 
had determined that the impeachment did 
not abate, but remained s7 statu , then 
it might be very proper to consider whe- 
ther a message, such as had been moved 
for, ought to be sent to the Commons to 
inform them, that their lordships were 
ready to proceed in the trial. Three 
questions immediately occurred, which 
he should have conceived to be very pro- 
per to be referred to the committee of 
rivileges, and afterwards to the House. 
e first of these questions was, whether 
an impeachment, brought up and pro- 
ceeded on in the last parliament, was now 
in any degree depending. 2ndly, If the 
impeachment were depending, was it de- 
pending zn statu quo? 3dly, By what 
process, or by what form of proceeding 
that man was to be called on, who, if he 
_ understood the question rightly, was now 
neither a prisoner, nor under bail, and 
whether in case that man did not appear, 
they could sue his recognizance ? ese 
three questions appeared to him to be 
exceedingly important in the present in- 
quiry, and the general proposition, in- 
volving the fate and fortunes of mankind 
at large, was of much more importance 
than what became of the particular sub- 
eae that subject, whatever might 
the result of their lordships determi- 
nation, he hoped they would not adopt 
the mode suggested by the noble lord’s 
motion, and by that means avoid coming 
to a regular decision upon questions, 
which ought not, from their magnitude 
and importance, to be passed over by a 
motion of such general tendency. The 
case of Fowles and Geldard, in the year 
1620, was immediately in point. ‘The 
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dissolution in 1621 put an end to the im. 
peachment.. The duke of Buckingham’s 
case, the 2nd of Charles Ist, was likewise 
in point: on the 8th of June, that im- 
peached lord put in his answer, and on 
the 15th, parliament was dissolved. No 
further proceedings were had. It was 
true, that in 1678, in the case of the five 
Popish lords, the Lords had resolved that 
the dissolution of parliament did not alter 
the state of any impeachment in the sub- 
sequent parliament; but, in 1685, that 
resolution was completely overturned, 
and the Lords resolved that a dissolution 
of parliament abated the impeachment. 
Upon the records of parliament, it did 
not appear to him that it ever was a 
question for the judgment of that House, 
whether an impeachment was not dis- 
solved with the parliament that gave it 
birth, until the year 1678, and that had 
been completely reconciled by the subse- 
quent determination of 685.— He thought 
if the printed report was fairly extracted 
and historically deduced, it would amount 
almost to a demonstration that there had 
never been such a proceeding as a conti- 
nuance of an impeachment after a disso- 
lution. The report was imperfect, and, 
for his part, he had no knowledge on the 
subject, except what he derived from the 
report. He thought it was essential that 
some other things should have been in- 
cluded under the first head; as, for in- 
stance, whether they sent a message to 
the Commons subsequent to the proroga- 
tion or dissolution, and whether the Com- 
mons sent any message or set on foot any 
measure in consequence. There was also 
another class of criminal prosccutions, 
which he conceived might possibly be 
connected with this. With regard to 
writs of error, the report was still more 
defective. The committee had stated 
merely what appeared to them onrecord, 
and had stated that only; it would have 
been material to have considered whether 
it was true that a writ of error abated 
upon a prorogation, as was determined in 
the year 1673. He meant not this by 
way of reproach, tor undoubtedly, the 
diligence of the noble lords had done 
much; indeed, he wondered it had done 
so much. The report however contained 
many defects. He thought this was too 
narrow a way of considering a subject of 
so much importance, and he was afraid 
their lordships could not do that justice to 
the subject which they meant. It was to be 
considered in what way it ought to be 
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taken up; if they were to follow the path | upon the occasion. And here, in doing 
of their ancestors, which appeared to him ‘ this, it was necessary for him to recur to 
to be right, he should wish them to refer , that time when the impeachment began, 
the subject to a committee, and that that | to its origin, when like other individuals 
committee should come to certain resolu- | he was led to look at it in the lump, not 
tions. The report was connected with a | with investigation through all its detach- 
great many different periods of history, , ment of articles, not on the ground of its 
which it had not been in the power of ' evidence, nor in other respects in the 
every one to compare with the historical ae of detail, but on its political 
facts, or to infer the deductions which | hinges and bearings, in its reasons, in its 
had been made upon the precedents by | motives, in its causes, and in its effects.— 


the committee. There were cases that | That this was his view of it in the first 
had not been touched upon by the com- , instance, and with that view whilst he 
mittee, great as their research had been. : saw, on the one hand, a man who by his 
He therefore thought there was a neces- . enterprise and exertions had, as it was 
sity for giving the noble lords time to ‘ said,  gbaetali ba a great country to the 
examine the report, and compare it with British empire, whether by right means 
the times and circumstances in history to or wrong he did not then inquire, -but 
which it referred, before they could give right he supposed them, first fromthe 
any determination on the grand question event itself, and next from the circum- 
at issue.—The great object of their lord- stances of those who were ected inte- 
ships in this decision ought to be, to put rested in that event (he meant his em- 
it out of the power of a minister at a fu- ployers the East India company) havin 
ture day, to turn the decision any way he ay | voce approved his conduct; he said, 
leased, as it might suit his convenience. he saw this man made the object of an 
e thought, therefore, it ought to be impeachment. On the other hand, he 
settled with the utmost gravity and solem- saw a man himself accused of having at 
nity. What might become of it after- the same period, and, as it was said, by 
wards, the Lord only knew! Perhaps he ‘worse means than those of a want of en- 
might be accused of a pedantic adherence fterprize and exertions, lost a great coun- 
to preeedents. He had formed in his try to the British empire, coalescing with 
mind, the outlines of the method which his accusers, his bitter enemies, in be- 
he conceived would be most proper to ' coming an accuser of the man in whom, 
pursue on this aes and if the motion. | if there was guilt, he, this accuser, was 
of the noble lord was disposed of, he himself a particeps criminis by continuing 
should feel a strong inclination that they | him in the station in which he was, when 
should adopt the method which he had | having the power he might, and ought to 
suggested. have removed him; he said, he saw this 
Lord Abingdon said, he did not rise, as ' man not made the object of impeachment. 
their lordships might suppose, as an advo- ' The inference then he drew from this 
cate for Mr. Hastings, nor did he rise as , view of the subject was, that this im- 
an advocate against him. ‘he situation | peachment was a proceeding not founded 
in which he stood, in common with the , in national justice, nor had it national 
rest of their lordships, as one of the ; honour either for its principle or its ob- 
judges before whom that cause was, for- | ject; but like the witches’ caldron in 
bad him from assuming to himselfany such | Macbeth it was composed and made up 
character. But he rose, although not an | of ingredients to raise a flame in the coun- 
advocate on either side, to trouble their | try, not of justice, not of policy, not of 
lordships with a few words on‘both sides, | wisdom, but a flame lighted up by the 
not however with a double fee in his | spirit of a jarring faction, connected by 
hand, «1s some advocates had done, but | the most noxious juices, created by the 
without any fee at all, as no advocate , most heterogeneous mixtures, blown up 
was willing to do, and this, too, not in | by the breath of malice, fed by revenge, 
point of argument, not to discuss the! and kept alive eee fuel of animosity 
weight dnd balance of precedents that ; and invective. is was his inference.— 
were upon their lordships table, as the | The next view he had of the business 
meanis of forming his judament upon the | was, the impeachment at their lordships 
question that was to be resolved, but | bar. And here he saw, and it was with 
simply and merely to express those feel- poe he saw it, Mr. Hastings, like 
‘ings by which his mind had been affected | himself, triumphing and exulting in his 
§ 
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situation; he saw him like Hercules and 
the Hydra, surrounded and beset by a 
many-headed monster, called a committee 
of impeachment, with fire in their eyes 
and forked tongues in their mouths, blast- 
ing him with the lightning of their looks, 
and pouring into the inmost recesses of 
his heart, the chilling poison of their en- 
venomed words ; whilst he, with the up- 
lifted club of conscious innocence, as it 
would scem, in his hand, sat calm and 
undisturbed, and yet panting, as it were, 
for the coming of that hour of his defence, 
when to his assailants it might prove the 
hour of death and annihilation, but to 
him that of victory with accumulated ho- 
nour. This he saw; but besides this he 
heard from one of the counsel in pleading 
his cause, with a torrent of manly elo- 
quence, and ina burst of language and 
of zeal which conviction only could have 
Inspired, an appeal to God as the witness 
of his clicnt’s innocence, and calling down 
the vengeance of Heaven on the heads of 
his accusers, as their merited punishment 
for the falsity of their charges alleged 
agaist him.—But what did he now see, 
and what did he now hear? He saw, he 
said, this very Mr. Hastings not what he 
was, unlike himself, not as before pant- 
ing for his defence, no longer triumph- 
ing and exulting in his situation, no 
more like Hercules with his uplifted 
club, but like Hercules indeed, sub- 
ducd, and with a distaff in his hand; this 
‘was what he saw, and this was what he 
heard, and heard, too, even from Mr. 
Hastings himself: fot his last address to 
their lordships did not breath that ardour 
of mind, and that magnanimity of spirit 
which either his previous conduct im- 
plicd, or his character would have led one 
to look for.—But this was not all. A 
dissolution of parliament takes place, and 
this dissolution is to be made use of as an 
extinguisher to this impeachment. Be it so 
then; but his sense of the matter would be 
this: that instead of Mr. Hastings appear- 
ing as he was want te do, and as it was hoped 
he would do, like the pure flame of the 
candle, his conduct, like the snuff of the 
candice which the extinguisher leaves be- 
hind it when the light is put out and the 
flume exists no mare, would be perhaps 
as black and as offensive to himself as it 
would be to the rest of the world. These 
were his feclings, and he should be glad 
to have them removed; but if this could 
not he, Jet others feel for themselves. It 
might be said, indeed, that this was a trial 
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not only without example as to its dura- 
tion hitherto, but in its continuance a pere- 
secution without end; to which it might 
be answered, that the duration was now 

roposed to be fixed, and the time to be 
hinted, and yct the effect of a dissolution 
was preferred to this.—And now, said he, 
a single word as to the impeachment itself. 
Whether a dissolution of parliament abates 
an impeachment, or not, he knew not. It 
was a question upon which not only 
doctors, but the two Houses of parliament 
disagreed: and therefore without saying, 
«© A pox on both your Houses,” he would 
say, who shall decide the point? But 
this he did know, that whether a dise 
solution abated an impeacliment or not, 
there were two strong reasons why it 
should, and there was one still stronger 
reason than both the others, why it should 
not. The first strong reason was, that the 
partics themselves are content to have it 
so; and the maxim of law is, “ con- 
sensus tollit errorum ;” the next strong 
reason was that it would be removing a 
heavy yoke that has long been imposed 
on their lordships necks, making the case 


‘of the noble lord on the woolsack the case 


of all their lordships ; and bringing to his 
mind that noble lord’s emphatic words 
upon this occasion, who, upon being asked 
some question respecting the trial, said ag 
he had been told, ‘ It is not Hasting’s 
trial, it is my trial.” As it certainly is so 
far as the patience of the House has been, 
and would be again afteeted by it.—But 
the one still stronger reason than both 
these against the abatement is this; if the 
legislature in its wisdom has thought it 
right to enact, as was done in the act of 
settlement, * That a pardon is not plea- 
dable in bar of animpcachment,” does not 
an abatement of an impeachment by a dis- 
solution of parliament, rest upon the same 
ground of reasoning on which this clause 
was enacted, namely, the power of disso- 
lution being in the hands of the crown, 
“ that it might defeat the whole use and 
effects of impeachments, and destroy the 
chief institution by which government is 
to be preserved?” But this was a question 
which he should not argue, leaving it to 
be determined by the better judgments of 
their lordships, as he should be by the ge- 
neral sense of the House in the vote that 
he should give. 

Lord Mulgrave agreed, that — de- 
ference was to be paid to precedents and 
the wisdom of our ancestors, a system that 
we certainly were always safe in recurring 
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to upon any occasion, when our own rea- 
son and knowledge did not point out to 
our conviction a proper and salutary 
mode of proceeding. He said, the rights 
of the people of this country, as to the 
questions of property, depended merely 
on precedent; he conceived, however, 
that the proceedings of that House were 
not to be guided so much by precedent as 
by their awn discretion. Precedents 
ought certainly to be followed whicre they 
were right, and were to be avoided 
where our ancestors, had been guilty of 
error. There was a wide difference be- 
tween the courts below and that House, 
with regard tothe authority of precedents. 
The business of the House of Lords, as a 
court of judicature, was, to try great and 
Important causes; causes that were too 
important for the inferior courts, and 
where the persons concerned were of 
great weight, and were beyond the grasp 
of the ordinary courts of justice. Suc 

had been accounted the proper subjects of 
impeachment by the House af Commons. 
The courts below should be confined 
strictly to positive rules of law; but how 
did that apply to that court, which was 
formed for great and extraordinary occa- 
sions? They cauld not, he conceived, be 
tied down by suchrules. What had been 
done in former times was the best clue to 
guide them in their inquiries; but their 
lordships must above all, use their reason 
in every case that came before them. He 
said, he had read the report upon the table 
.and when he bestowed upon it the praises 
which were justly due to the committee 
who drew it up, he must at the same time 
own, that his mind was perfectly made up 
onthe question of, whether or not an im- 
peachment abates by the prorogation or 
dissolution of parliament; he clearly 
thought it did not; anda contrary doc. 
trine could nat be maintained, in his opi- 
nion, without a violation of reason, justice 
and common sense. If it was to be sup- 
ported in that House, there would be at 
once an end to the power of im- 
peachment in the House ef Commons, 
the right of judging on such cases in the 
House of Lords, and the prerogative of 
mercy, which was one of the best and 
most brilliant that was attached to the 
crown; besides, in cases similar to the 
present, it would be doing a manifest in- 
justice to the individual who was the ob- 
ject of the prosecution, by depriving him 
of the opportunity of clearing himself of 
those charges whick might be brought 
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against him; and what was worst of 
ajl, in the power of a bad minister it might 
be done at any time, contrary to eve 
thing that was just, honourable, or consti- 
tutional; for if an impeachment was to 
abate by a dissolution of parliament, it 
would be in the power of the king, or a 
minister, whp might advise the king, to 
dissolve the parliament, after the culprit had 
been regularly and fairly impeached, tried 
and found guilty, and by this dissolution, 
between the period of his being convicted 
and that of passing or executing the sen 
tence of punishment the whole proceedin 
of the impeachment, however justly and 
constitutionally carried on, would be null 
and void; which in his opinion, put the 
doctrine of abatement by a dissolution of 
parliament, in so ridiculous and inconsist- 
ent a point of view, that it could not meet 
with the least countenance from their 
lordships. He approved of the motion as 
the most likely and suitable way to come 
to the fairest and speediest termination of 
the impeachment. 

The Earl of Radnor expressed a strong 
sense of the evils that must result from 
leaving it at the pleasure of the Crown to 
put an end to an impcachment, which 
must be the consequence of deciding that 
impeachments abated on a dissolution of 
parliament ; hut he was not certain that 
Mr. Hastings’s bail were by their bond of 
recognizance bound for his appearance, and 
theretore he wished the clerk to read the 
entry in the journals of the House relative 
to the recognizances entered into by the 
sureties for Warren Hastings, esq. which 
being read, his lordship said, he still en- 
tertained doubts, and wished that point 
to be settled before the House proceeded 
farther; as he thought it would be an 
awkward situation were their lordships to 
go to Westminster-hall to proceed on the 
trial, and find no Warren Hastings at their 
bar; and yet he was not sure but 
such a circumstance might happen, not 
knowing what authority there was to pre- 
vent it, or by what means he could be 
again taken into custody. He therefore 
meant to offer a motion; but as he be- 
lieved, in point of order, he must make it 
as an addition to that now before the 
House, he would move to Icave out all 
the words in the original motion after the 
word “ that,” and to insert in their place 
these, “ The judges do attend on Wed- 
nesday next to deliver their opinions upon 
the following question, viz. ‘ whether the 
‘recognizances entered into by Warren 
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¢ Hastings, esq., John Sullivan, esq., and | opportunity of another and fresh conside- 


¢ William Brightwell Sumner, esq., on the : ration. 


99? 


© 21st of May, 1787, are still in force. 

Lord Loughborough pointed out the 
impropriety of the noble lord’s motion, 
since It was impossible, consistently with 
law, that the judges could give an opinion 
upon a question referred to them by that 
House, which might afterwards come be- 
fore them in their judicial capacity in an 
inferior court. 

Lord Hawksebury said, he did not mean 
to give his own opinion upon the business 


of the impeachment, but rather approved ' the ground of analogy, of 


ef more deliberation, as there were cer- 
tainly many questions that ought to be 
decided before their lordships could agree 
to so decisive a vote as that proposed by 
the noble baron. The noble earl who 
had made the last motion, he conceived, 


way would have been to move the Re 
vious question, He then proceeded to 
observe, that in every court there were 
rules of proceedings, and when they be- 
came the law of the court, they in fact 
became a part of the law of the land. 
He apprehended it was of the utmost im- 
portance to preserve in their decision as 
much uniformity as possible. Several 
questions had been proposed by noble 
Jords, but the question which ought first 
to be considered was, whether their lord- 
ships could and would proceed. If their 
lordships decided in the affirmative, they 
would next have to consider, if, when 
they went down to Westminster-hall, they 
did not find Mr. Hastings there, what was 
the most proper method of taking him 
into custody. But the question upon 
which all the rest depended was, whether 
the impeachment remained in statu quo? 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that 
this important question was opened with 
hee candour by the noble baron. He 

ad stated that he had a clear opinion on 
the subject, but that before he delivered 
that opinion, he wished to hear that of 
noble and learned lords. The motion 
certainly gave them an opportunity of 
considering the question, though perhaps 
not in quite so direct a way as was con- 
sistent with the dignity of the House. 
The learned lord on the woolsack had ad- 
vised their going into a committee, and it 
was certainly very material to go into a 
committee, not only for the sake of ob- 
taining freedom of debate, but also for 


| 
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The subject had been debated 
three days in the Commons, and their 
lordships ought to give it a full and se- 
rious consideration. Another question 
had been stated by a noble lord, namely, 
whether the proceedings were in statu 
quo? He was, the marquis said, ignorant 
of both these questions. He considered 
it as a great legal, and not at all as a po- 
litical question ; and God forbid that mi- 
nistry should exert ministerial influence 
init! Let the question be taken up on 
eee or 

of general reasoning, it was, he conceived 
their lordships province to settle the pro- 
per mode of proceedin 
Lord Grenville said. ihe felt as strongly 
as any of their lordships, that the question 


"was totally unconnected with any system 
had done it with a view of getting free of . of government, or with any individual 
the other; but he thought the shortest '| who had a share, or who hoped to possess 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
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a share in the executive government. 
Setting aside, therefore, all ideas of that 
sort, he should deliver his opinion on the 
subject honestly, and without prejudice 
or partiality of any sort. He should have 
been for a direct way of bringing on the 
question; but if there was one way of 
considering the subject fully and fairly, 
and another of only obtaining a partial 
view of the subject, he should prefer the ~ 
first mode of treating it. He was one of 
those who agreed with the noble baron in 
thinking, that the impeachment was still 
depending. He thought the motion of 
the noble baron was well calculated to 
bring the question as fairly, as fully, and 
as completely to a discussion as any other 
motion that could possibly be stated. 
He saw no advantage whatever in going 
into a committee. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if they 
decided at once on the original motion, it 
would be impossible for them afterwards 
to say a single word, if they entertained 
any doubts. He had read the report with 
great attention, and it seemed to him to 
be little short of demonstration, that by 
the habits and practice of that House, an 
impeachment was universally understood 
to abate at a dissolution. 

The Marquis of Townshend said, he 
had, in discharge of his duty, given his 
constant attendance to the trial, and could 
not help saying, that much of the hard- 
ship of the case, in the continuance of 
the trial, and which converted it from a 
prosecution necessary to the honour and 


the obvious reason that it gave them the | justice of the country, into a prosecution 
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of the individual, was to be attributed to 
themselves. If, instead of two days in 
the week, they had devoted to it four, or 
even six, they would not have given occa- 
sion for the complaints of deluy ; nor per- 
haps would they have had ground for the 
present debate. But on the question, that 
an impeachment did not abate by a disso- 
Jution, his mind was fully made up. He 
could not conceive a measure of more se- 
vere injustice, than that by any possible 
means, a trial once begun should not be 
pursued to its regular end of acquittal or 
condemnation. He was satisfied that 
such was the law of parliament and the 
privilege of the subject. 

~ Lord Stormont hoped the question would 
not be decided without grave and serious 
discussion ; nor until the opinions of learn- 


ed lords, whose peculiar course of study ' 


eminently qualified them to inform the 
judgment of the House, had becn fully 
delivered and maturely weighed. For 
this reason ‘t was, that he rose to submit 
to their lordships the opinion which he 
had formed, and the reasons on which he 


had formed it—an opinion not entirely | 
i ' additional authority from its meted ati 
| acted upon in the cases of lords 


free from doubt, and still subject to suc 
information as he might yet receive. Had 
the stream of precedents flowed in one 
uniform channel, or had there been no 
precedents at all, he should have been un- 
der no kind of difficulty. By the un- 
broken tenor of precedents, he should 
have felt himself bound to abide as law, 
whatever had been his opinion of what the 
law ought to lay down: and had there 
been no precedent he should have felt no 
difficulty in pronouncing, on general prin- 
ciples of reasoning, that an impeachment 
by the Commons ought not to abate by a 
dissolution of parliament. Ifthe law were 
otherwise, the right of impeachment, which 
was the best security to the people against 
the abuse of power, and the best securit 
to the crown against the abuse of conte 
dence reposed in its ministers, would be 
of little avail to any good purpose, and 
might be made the instrument of themost 
 Seches oppression. Powerful guilt might 
e snatched from punishment, at the very 
moment when punishment seemed ready 
to fall sl ae its head; and an innocent 
man might be brought to trial, without 
the means of obtaining an acquital, let his 
innocence be ever so apparent ; nay more 
his very defence might be made use of to 
criminate him, hy stopping one impeach- 
ment before judgment, and prefering ano- 


ther on the same groundg..-When he 
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came to speak of the precedents, he spoke 
with great diffidence ; but, under the nar- 
row view he had taken of them, they 
appeared to be in favour of what he con- 
ceived the Jaw ought tobe. Theresolution 
1678, considered in all its circumstances, 
he thought a strong proof of a general 
opinion among the greatest and most able 
men of the time, that impeachments by 
the Commons did not abate by a disso- 
lution. On a general opinion that this 
was the ancient law and practice of par- 
liament, that resolution must have been 
founded. Insupport of this point, hig 
lordship commented at some length on the 
opinion of the judges, against bringing 
the lords impeached in the preceding 
parliament to trial, before the meeting of 
a new parliament, and on the speech of 
the lord chancellor in his majesty’s name, 
at the meeting of the new parliament, sct- 
ting forth, that although the impeached 
lords had petitioned to be brought to trial 
during the interval of parliament, ‘ hisma- 
jesty had thought it fitter to reserve them 
to a more public and conspicuous trial 
in parliament.” This resolution acquired 
anby 
and Stafford. The resolution of 1685 
did indeed, appear to rescind the former 
but when heconsidered the circumstances 
under which that resolution had been 
sage and the gross servility ofthe time, 

e could not allow it to be of much 
weight.—His lordship next reviewed the 
case of lords Peterborough and Salisbury 
in 1690, in which, he said, there was 
something that he could not unravel, and 
which he believed to have been inten- 
tionally perplexed. If they were discharg- 
ed because their case came under the ge- 
neral pardon, why refer to the dissolution 
and several prorogations of parliament ? 
And if they were discharged because it 
was understood, by virtue of the resolu- 
tion of ,1685, that impeachments abated 
by a dissolution, why was a committee 
appointed to seach for precedents? They 
were discharged on a general question, 
without distinguishing whether the ground 
of their discharge was the general on 
or the dissolution. But from all the cir- 
cumstances, there was reason to believe, 
that the resolution of 1678 was not consi- 
dered as rescinded by that of 1685. From 
these, and other cases, he inclined te 
think that the resolution of 1678 was and 
still continued to be, the law and practice 


of parliament.. Whether there was or was 
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not a distinction between a prorogation 
and a dissolution, he would not take upon 
him to decide: but of this he was certain 
that, considering them in one point of 
view, there was a broad, clear, unembar- 
rassed line to follow; namely, that all le. 
eirnute proceedings, left incomplete, 
ell to the ground by a prorogation, and 
just so by a dissolution: and that all ju- 
dicial proceedings remained tn statu quo 
after a prorogation, and just so after a 
dissolution. In every other point of view, 
he met with difficulty, doubt, and embar- 
rassment: It had been asserted, that all 
supreme courts were competent to estab- 
lish rules for their own proceedings ; but 
this was only to be understood as far as 
those rules were consistent with the insti- 
tution and purpose of the courts, and the 
general principle of reason and of equity. 
—He had heard it somewhere alleged, 
as a reason against the continuance of an 
impeachment from parliament to parlia- 
ment, that their lordships were not the 
same judges after a dissolution as before. 
This would prove a great deal too much. 
It would not be contended that such of 
their lordshipsas had sat in the former par- 
liament were not the same judges. If it 
was meant only that new members were 
introduced among them, in a body consist- 
ing of so large a number, there must, in 
the natural course of things, be frequent 
individual changes; and if it were to be 
contended that a judicial proceed- 
ing must abate on that account, no such 
proceeding could continue with certainty 
through asingle session. The Commons, it 
was also said, were not the same accusers. 
It was true, that the House of Commons 
which preferred the impeachment, existed 
no longer; but the very impeachment 
was preferred in the name and on the be- 
half of all the Commonsof England. They 
were the accusers, and it would not be 
said, that because their representatives 
who acted for them were dissolved, 
they were also dissolved and existed no 
longer. 

Earl Stanhope said, that if an impeach- 
ment were to be stopped by a dissolution, 
that remedy which was given to the peo- 
ple against the abuse of power, for such 
the right of impeachment was, would be 
completely destroyed. A minister might 
at any time make use of the power which 
hehad abused to screen himself, or any of 
his instruments, from public justice. In 
no opinion could he be clearer than that 
such ought not tobe the law. The case 
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of the duke of Leeds, who was impeached 
in 1695, and the articles exhibited against 
him, dismissed in 1701, because the Come 
mons did not prosecute, appeared to him 
decisive; the Lords having voted that the 
articles be dismissed, “ the Com- 
mons not prosecuting,” was an express 
acknowledgment, that if the Commons — 
had prosecuted, the articles could not 
have been dismissed. The motion for 
consulting the judges on the state of the 
recognizances was premature; such a 
question could not come properly before 
them, till their lordships had decided, 
whether the impeachment was or was not 
pending. He wished, however, that the 
whole might be fully discussed in the 
manner suggested by the learned lord on 
the woolsack, and in order to do that, he 
should propose to withdraw the amend- 
ment, vote the previous question on the 
original motion, and then resolve into a 
committee and debate the three points 
suggested by the learned lord severally. 
The Lord Chancellor said, that the pre- 
sent was a question wholly abstracted, 
and that it formed no ground for their 
present decision, to know whether the 
government of Mr. Hastings had been a 
government of despotism or of equity: 
whether he had left the provinces en- 
trusted to his care, desolate and wretched, 
or populous and flourishing. They were 
to judge from the law as it stood ; not to 
say what that ought to be, but what it is; 
and not to decide whether that which is 
ought to be the law in any future instance. 
It was one thing to be tried by the laws’ 
of one’s country, where they were known, 
and where every step of the procedure 
could be easily traccd, and to be tried by 
the pure discretion of that House, without 
any regard to precedents. That House 
ought at least to be governed by the 
rules which it had laid down to itself. 
He was extremely anxious they should 
weigh thoroughly, and be sure they were 
not departing from those principles which 
they fad laid down.—He said, that 
although he had not had time to arrange 
the important matter of the volume of 
ee in the historical order which 
e thought would have enabled him te 
prove to demonstration that no impeach- 
ment had been ever conceived to exist 
after the dissolution of the parliament in 
which it was preferred, he would deliver 
his sentiments in the best manner which 
the consideration he had given it would 
admit. The particular case, he was well 
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convinced, would be laid totally out of | they were intended to cure, often re- 
their lordships considerationin disscussing | mained. So the law rested till 1673. He 
a question which might involve in it the | entered into a learned investigation of the 
fame, the fortune, and thre life of every | origin and meaning of the prorogation of 
one of themselves, and of every one sub-| parliament, which he contended meant 
ject to their jurisdiction, by impeachment. | nothing more than putting off a parlia- 
When they talked of the great advantages | ment appointed to be held to a more dis- 
of the right of impeachment, they ought | tant day, and was therefore a distinct 
not to forget the great severity of it. If| thing trom a dissolution. Noble lords 
that which was intended for the general | had argued as if no attempt could be 
safety and protection of the public at | made to distinguish between the legisla- 
large, was to be converted into an instru- | tive and judicial proceedings of parlia- 
ment of oppression to individuals; if in-| ment. If there was no distinction, it 
stead of being kept sacred to general | must follow of course, that when the 
good, it was to be rendered applicable to | Lords and Commons sat in one House, 
private ruin, what would this be but to} they must have taken an cqual share in 
<< seeth the kid in its mother’s milk.” | all proceedings, both legislative and judi- 
‘From the view which he had been able to | cialk How, then, could the one have 
take of the precedents, as well as those | been supposed to contiue after a dissolue- 
‘that related to impeachments as to other | tion, when the Commons were no more, 
judicial proceedings, he was convinced | when it was admitted that the other fell 
that in the earlier ages of the history of | to the ground? It was said, that supreme 
parliament, they were universally in fa- | courts were competent to make rules for 
-vour of abatement by dissolution. He laid | their own proceedings, only to a certain 
-it down as a general principle, that on | extent. They were to be guided by the 
every accusation or impeachment prefer- | principles of equi and reason, but then 
‘red by the Commons to their lordships, | it must always be by their own notions of 
as long as it remained legally before them | equity and reason, because there was no 
however improper they might think the ; appeal from their decision. If parliament 
conduct of the accusers, they had no , was the sovereign power, with parliament 
power to dismiss it before judgment, | it must rest to make rules of proceeding, 
without notice given to the accusers. as well as to enact laws, according to the 
This was not only a rule by which their ; maxim of the civil law, ‘“ cujus est con- 
‘Jordships were bound in their judicial ca- | dere leges, ejus est interpretari.” It was 
pacity, but every other court; and it ' most undoubtedly true, that sovereign bo- 
must not be taken only in particular cases, ! dies in all cases might make such rules as 
but in all. Now, according to this rule, they thought proper, and however unrea- 
‘every instance of an impeachment dis-. sonable these might seem to other people, 
missed without notice sent to the Com- they must be the rules as Jong as the ju- 
-mons, calling on them to proceed if they , risdiction and authority of those who 
thought proper, was a precedent in fa- made them was acknowledged. Were 
vour of his doctrine.—He then answered , the Lords to take up a bill depending in 
the objections that had been advanced ,a former session in the same stage in 
against an impeachment abating at the which it was left, send it down to the 
-dissolution of parliament. It had been Commons, they adopt it, and his majesty 
.observed, that if that was the case, the give it the assent, that would in future be 
king might dissolve the parliament when- | the practice of parliament. Such a case 
‘ever he pleased, and consequently pre- ; was the resolution of 1673, which conti- 
vent all the effects of an impcachment. | nued certain judicial proceedings from 
He said this was by no means a decisive parliament to parliament. ‘The resolution 
-objection. The exercise of all power, of 1678, by which impeachments were 
from its very nature, was liable to abuse, declared to remain in the same state after 
and the only remedy that could be applied a dissolution, was not entitled to all the 
“was punishment when deserved.—He ad- respect which a noble viscount was in- 
.duced various instances, particularly that , clined to bestow upon it. Of the cha- 
-of the duke of Buckingham, to show that | racters of the men who adopted that re- 
according to the ancient practice of par- | solution, he should only say, that neither 
-liament, all judicial proceedings did abate _ the conduct of the then lord chancellor 
‘by dissolution, although the crimes they ‘on lord Danby’s pardon, nor his speech 
‘were meant to. punish, or the grievance , to lord Stafford, after he was found guilty, 
[ VOL, XXIX.} . f2M] 
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were instances that he would quote in fa- 
vour of his character. When he saw all 
the bad passions of men let loose: when 
he saw accusers and judges bringing men 
to trial, and convicting them, not because 
they had committed crimes, but because 
they had rendered themselves obnoxious 
to this or that party; when he saw an 
assemblage of all the vices which Swift 
had concentrated in the character of a 
Yahoo, at work upon the stage, that was 
not a period to which he would refer for 
a good precedent. That precedent, 
whatever might be its value, was com- 
pletely done away by the resolution of 
1685.—He went through the subsequent 
 pieveiear bg contending, that lords Peter- 

orough and Salisbury were discharged 
on account of the dissolution, and not 
under the general pardon: that the im- 
peachment of the duke of Leeds not hav- 
ing been mentioned in the parliament 
next following that in which he was im- 
‘peached, must have been considered as 
at an end by the dissolution; that in- 
_ ,¢luding him in a sabsequent discharge 
with other lords, unless done as declara- 
tory of what was done in fact before, was 
illegal ; that the case of lord Oxford was 
materially different; that protests were 
not to be argued from, as proving what 
they could only be admitted to assert ; and 
that on all these cases he had at least 
‘raised.such questions, if he had not fully 
‘established the points for which he con- 
tended, as ought to induce the House to 
‘go into a more solemn and deliberate dis- 
cussion. To say, that the abatement of 
Impeachments by a dissolution would de- 
‘feat the right of the Commons, was a bad 
mode of reasoning on a particular case. 
‘That right, like every other, could be ex- 
ercised only according to law; though it 
might be good general reasoning to say, 
that the exercise of it ought to be more 
‘secure and more efficient; that could not 
‘apply to an existing case, which must be 
‘decided by the law as it stood. It was 
equally unfair to argue, that because the 
power of the crown to stop an impeach- 
‘ment might,be abused, no such power 
could exist. If no power could exist 
that was capable of abusc, no power 
whatever could exist. Parliament had 
tried its skill in constituting a court for 
the trial of certain offences. What had 
‘they done thcre? They had enacted, 
‘that no person holding an office under the 
‘crown should be a member of that court. 
He did not see why g man’s being thought 
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ee to hold a public office, should 
isqualify him from being an equitable 
judge, or that it would be any great ad- 
vantage to the ends of public justice to 
have the members ofa court all of one 
party. Analogy was as little in favour of 
the continuance of impeachments after a 
dissolution, as precedent——He entered 
into a minute discussion of the origin and 
practice of writs,of error, and contended, 
that from the nature of the original pro- 
cess, they could not, and in fact did not 
continue from parliament to parliament 
till after 1673. The judicial power of 
parliament was no more permanent than 
that of judges of oyer and terminer. 
Parliaments were summoned for special 
purposes, as judges were sent with a s 
cial commission, and the legal termination 
of the one was as much the termination 
of judicial power as that of the other. 
; The accusers were said to be permanent, 
| because the Commons of Great Britain 
were the accusers. The impeachment 
was preferred in their name, and con- 
ducted only by their delegates. It was 
an ungracious thing to take from the 
compliments that were usually paid to the 
people: but were they known in any legal 
form but in the House of Commons? 
Some of them were represented, many of 
them were unrepresented. They were 
all virtually represented by the House of 
Commons, and there alone it was, that their 
efficiency was known inlaw. The House 
of Commons might be said virtually to 
represent their fordshipe: they granted 
their lordships money, as well as that of 
the people ; and on the ground of virtual 
representation, they might as well say, 
that a grant of money ought to continue 
from parliament to parliament, as an im- 
peachment. The learned lord concluded 
with observing, that from the report laid 
upon the table, their lordships must con- 
sider an impeachment to be abated by a 
dissolution. 

Lord Loughborough entered at large 
into the history of writs of error, and 
reasoned from it to show, that they were 
not abated by prorogation or dissolution. 
He saaineaned. that the only difference 
between prorogation and adjournment 
was, that the latter was the act of either 
House of parliament, and the former the 
act of the crown. In reply to the doc- 
trine, that abstractedly, and in the true 
sense of the word, prorogation meant the 

ower of adjourning the day of meeting 
fore a parliament, or session of parlia 
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ment, had assembled, and not any subse- 
quent adjournment of the House, as it 
was now practised, he said, that without 
referring to the abstract sense of the 
word prorogation, the usual application 
of it was the point that could alone be 
worth consideration. Without, therefore, 
calling upon the learning that had been 
displayed in the definition of the word, it 
was sufficient for his argument, that he 
annexed to it the meaning, in which nine 
persons out of ten understood it —He 
also controverted the doctrine, that the 
House of Commons did not impeach, in 
the name of all the people of England; 
and asserted that they did emphatically 
prosecute in the name, and on the behalf, 
ef all the people of England. The learned 
lord, he observed, had said, that the 
House of Commons did not really, but 
only virtually, represent the people of 
England; but the fact was, that they were 
sent to parliament as representatives of 
the whole people; and the clearest proof 
of this was the power of the Commons to 
grant supplies.—But the learned lord had 
said, that the House of Commons voted 
the money of their lordships, as well as 
the money of the Commons of England. 
It was true they did so; but when? Not 
before their lordships, in their parliamen- 
tary capacity, had personally signified 
their consent to such votes. It was there- 
fore indisputable, that the House of Com- 
mons represented all the people of Eng- 
land, and voted and prosecuted in their 
name and behalf. Their lordships voted 
for themselves; and had the single ad- 
vantage of being the judges before whom 
impeachments were brought to trial by 
the House of Commons, who, on those 
occasions, were the accusers.—In settling 
the constitution, every thing that was 
single and indivisible, was wisely lodged 
with their lordships; every thing that 
was divisible was given equally to 
the two Houses, after the separation 
of the parliament, and the discontinuance 
of the ancient custom of the parliament 
{both Lords and Commons), sitting in 
one chamber and under one roof. Hence 
every thing that was judicial was vested 
in that House, and every thing of a legis- 
lative nature divided equally between the 
two; and this it was that gave the true 
poise and character to our constitution; 
a monarchy, something of an aristocracy, 
and a sober and temperate democracy, 
constituting %s frame.—Let not their 


Jordships, therefore, act incautiously with 
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regard to the popular part of the consti- 
tution. Let them look about them, and 
be warned. Let them not deny that the 
people were any thing, lest they compellcd 
them to think they were every thing. 
His lordship observed, that the formal 
cause of their parliamentary powers had 
been confounded with the efficient cause. 
The writ of summons, he said, was 
merely the formal cause of their being 
assembled as a parliament; but their 
efficient parliamentary privileges and 
functions derived themselves from the 
constitution itself, and were uniformly 
the same.—His lordship went into a de- 
tail of the cases to be found in the report 
on the table, and in the pamphlets which 
had been written on the subject. He 
went through the particulars of the im- 
peachment of the five Popish lords, lord 
Danby, the ear! of Stafford, lord Salisbury, 
and others, down to that of lord Oxford. 
He mentioned the character of lord Not- 
tingham in terms of the highest pane- 
gyric, and laid great stress on his famous 
speech to the new parliament, after ane of 
the dissolutions, supposed to have had 
their origin in order to defeat the then 
depending impeachment. By that speech, 
in which lord Nottingham, then chan- 
cellor, earnestly exhorted the Lords to 
pay due attention to the preceding ime 
‘eer na it was evident what lord 

ottingham’s opinion on the subject of 
continuance of impeachments was. He 
also mentioned the circumstance in lord 
Danby's case of the King’s taking the 
great seal and himself aflixing it to the 
pardon of the lord high treasurer, and 
subscribing it with his own hand; on 
which account the House of Commons 
then in existence had refused, most virtu- 
ously and constitutionalty, to suffer the 
pardon to be pleaded in bar of the im- 
Se SIRs whole tenor of his 
ordship’s argument went to prove, that a 
continuance of prosecutions by impeach- 
ments had been recognized in theory, and 
acted upon practically, in far the greater 
variety of instances, that had occurred in 
prosecutions of that sort. He showed 
that if the case were otherwise, and the 
Crown could, by a dissolution, put an end 
to an impeachment, that mode of prosecu- 
tion, deservedly admired as it was by fo- 
reign writers, and described by Montes- 
quieu as the most beautiful feature of our 
constitution, would become a means of 
escape to the guilty, and a cruel weapon 
of injustice to the innocent. It would 
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then be an impossibility to get at a bad 


minister, let his crimes be ever so enor- 
mous; our much boasted constitution 
would lose one of its best securitics, and 
ministerial responsibility would become 
merely nominal.—In the course of his 
se 8 his lordship pointed out the fal- 
Jacies of sir George Jefferies, and other 
court sycophants, in a reign of servility 
and courtly complaisance, and rested his 
argument, for his constitutiona] doctrines, 
on the authorities of chief justice Hale, 
Jord Clarendon, judge Holt, and above 
all, Mr. Justice Foster, who was, he said, 
the best constitutional lawyer that ever 
wrote on the subject, and from whose 
works he would, with the leave of the 
House, read a passage on impeachments 
perfectly in point. His lordship then 
read an extract, peculiarly apposite to the 
aubject, which spoke of the process of 
Gmpeachment as an instance “ of the con- 
stant activity of the constitution,” which 
dent a spirit and a vigour to the whole, 
far superior to any thing to be found 
in the constitutions of other countries. 
His lordship concluded with declaring, 
that he should give his vote for the ques- 
tion moved by the noble baron, feeling 
himself ripe to proceed to do so without 
farther delay. 

Lord Kenyon said, that being led to 
expect that the sole business of that day 
would have been to refer the report of the 
committee on the table, to the committee 
of privileges, and that there would have 
‘been at least an interval of eight and forty 
hours previous to the principal discussion 
taking place, he had not intended to have 
said a word upon the subject. Finding, 
however, that the debate had unexpcctedly 
taken a different turn, and supposing 
‘that it was expected, from the station he 
teld, that he should deliver his sentiments, 
he rose to do so, but he would neither 
deal in extravagant encomiums on im- 
peachments, nor in invectives against 
them.—He thought it right to declare in 
the onset, that the volume of precedents 


on the table had unfortunately come out | 
so late, that by the time it was delivered, | 
he was engaged in the discharge of his | 
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on other grounds, which fell within his 
reach, and which rendered him fully com- 
petent to make up his mind to the matter. 
— Having premised this, he solemnly ex- 
horted their lordships to consider that 
they had not the single case of an individual 
before them; the rule they laid down that 
evening would affect their own fame and 
fortunes, lives and properties, whenever 
they or their descendants might happen 
to be tried for treasons, In common, as 
they would proportionably affect those 
of every other description of his majesty’s 
subjects, when tried for misdemeanors 
only ; their lordships ought therefore to 
be sure that they did not lay down a rule, 
which, however it might at first sight ap- 
pear to be gees and proper, might, 
when brought into general operation, 
prove pregnant with inconvenience, mis- 
chief, anddanger. Their lordships ought 
to act in a case of that kind, as if they 
were aware that they were about to dip 
their hands in the blood of their fellow 
subjects. The whole of the question 
appeared to him to lie between the 
two resolutions, that of 1678 and that of 
1685. One of them had been made on 
the spur of an occasion, which was a bad 
feature in any rule that was meant to ap- 
ply generally in future, and, what was still 
worse, that resolution was meant, as It 
afterwards turned out, to be calculated 
to countenance the assassination of an in- 
dividual under colour of law. Whatever, 
while their passions were warm and their 
prejudices strong, men might think of the 
conviction and sentence of the unfortu- 
nate viscount Stafford, he believed there 
was no man now, when reason had re- 
sumed her seat, and sober reflection had 
succeeded to the violence of party feeling, 
but was ready to agree with him in pro- 
nouncing the execution of lord Stafford a 
legal murder.—There were three distinct 
considerations which ought to weigh with 
their lordships, in deciding upon every 
question of criminal justice, as well in 


'the superior mode of proceeding by im- 


peachment, as the inferior processes in 
the lower courts, viz. that they were not 
only to view the constitutional right of 


official duty, and in consequence had not |; the Commons to impeach, and their own 
been able to read a single page of the re- | functions in the character of judges upon 
port. Having acknowledged this, he was | all trials of impeachment, but that there 
aware that it might be said to him, “ if; was a third part, the party accused; who 


you profess yourself ignorant of these pre- 
cedents, why do you presume to give your 
opinion on the subject.”” In answer, he 


ought ever to be considered as entitled to 
their justice and their protection.—He 
was at a loss to comprehend what a learned 


should say, that he had formed his opinion | lord meant, by denying that the writ of 
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| the consideration, when they were to cone 


summons was the source of their authority 
and power, as members of a house of 
ee acting in a judicial capacity. 

n his own case, he well knew that his 
majesty’s writ, constituting him to fill 
that situation, which he unworthily held, 
gave him the right to judge all those 
causes that were brought betore him. It 
did not certainly specify what those 
causes were to be; but it gave him that 
authority, without which he could not have 
taken his seat on the bench of judgment. 
In like manner, he could not have come 
into that House to act as one of Mr. 
Hastings’s judges, had not his majesty’s 
writ of summons called him there. It was 
undoubtedly true, that Mr. Justice Foster 
was a great Icgal authority; but in one 
part of his writings he supported the 
abatement of a dissolution; and sure he 
was, Mr. Justice Foster would not have 
countenanced so dangerous an idea, as 
that they were to consider the law as it 
ought to be, and not the law as it was. 
The latter, and no other, ought to be 
their rule of conduct. He said, if dry 
jegal reasoning, and a strict attention to 
forms of practice, (on which substantial 
justice cals OC unpleasant to their 
lordships, they had better not call on 
lawyers for their opinions, but either send 
them out of the House, or not suffer them 
to babble there. He spoke of chief’ jus- 
tice Hale in terms of strong praise, de- 
claring that it was an undoubted fact, 
that he would never sit on a criminal 
cause, because he doubted the authority 
of Cromwell to try any such causes. His 
lordship said, he was in great hopes that 
what had been laid down with so much 
weight by the learned lord on the wool- 
sack would have been adopted, and that 
they would have referred the matter to a 
committee of privileges. 

The Earl of Guilford expressed his 
astonishment that any noble lord should 
call for farther delay He, for one, was 
ripe to decide the main question then; 
and even had he been in doubt before, 
what he had heard that night would have 
convinced him, that an impeachment did 
not abate by a dissolution. The question 
had been before the House three months ; 
any farther delay theretore, must, he 
should conceive, be a usefess procrasti- 
mation. The learned lord had talked of 
humanity; the question, he understood, 
was & question of law, and the principle 
of our law was always humane; any other 


humanity, therefore, would be foreign to 
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sider the law as it was. It might be equally 
conducive to the ends of justice and of 
humanity, that a person accused by an 
impeachment should have as early an 
opportunity afforded him as the nature of 
the case would admit, of making his de. 
fence and clearing himself, if possible, 
from the load of obloquy that might have 
been heaped upon him pending an im- 
peachment. If, therefore, an impeach- 
ment abated by a dissolution, an innocent 
man (for so ought every man to be consi- 
dered, till he was proved to be otherwise ) 
would be deprived of the only means of 
proving his innocence, and thus be stamped 
with infamy, which he could never wipe 
away during the remainder of his life. His 
lordship laid great stress on the power 
that a bad minister would have to screen 
himself, and persecute his political foes, 
if the doctrine were to obtain, that an 
impeachment abated on a dissolution of 
parliament. Should that doctrine ever be 
revived, impeachments would no longer 
be looked up to as the first grand medium 
of criminal prosecution for delinquents 
whose crimes came not within the reach 
of the ordinary course of justice, but 
would be converted into instruments of 
anny under colour of law, to screen 

e guilty, while they could not be of any’ 
service to the innocent.—He denied, that 
the writ of summons gave members of 
that House their functions. The writ, 
indeed, summoned them to meet at West- 
minster, but they possessed the right of 
being judges, as their ancestors had done 
before them, as a matter of indisputable 
hereditary right. It had been said, that 
there were no longer the same accusers. 
Those who argued thus, forgot that the 
majority of the new House of Commons 
was the same as had sat in the former 
House, and when they came into West- 
minster-hall, they would probably find 
the same individual accusers managing the 
impeachment. His lordship concluded 
with supporting the original motion. 

Lord King was amazed that the noble 
earl should have ventured to have taken 
any part inthe debate. The noble earl 
had himself been an accuser, and it was, 
in his mind, highly indecent for any noble 
lord so circumstanced, to interfere with 
the order of proceeding, the instant they 
became one of the judges. Lord King 
said, so ought not to be sent into West- 
minster-hall without having considered 
the precedents on the table. — 
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The Earl of Guilford asked, if there 
was any thing indecent in having exer- 
cised his right as a peer to deliver his 
opinion on a great constitutional ques- 
tion, because he had been a member of 
the House of Commons when the im- 
peachment had been voted? He had 
certainly concurred in that impeachment, 
though he had never concerned himself in 
the management or progress of it. The 
business of that night was not the little 
case of Mr. Hastings, but a great consti- 
tutional question, whether impeachments 
did or did not abate on a dissolution of par- 
liament? If the noble lord thought no 
peer who had not sat in that House above 
three years, had a right to exercise the 
functions common to them all, the court, 
when they were called on to go into 
Westininster-hall, would be thinned of its 
judges more than the noble lord per 
ra wish. He presumed it Pare 
be more indecent in him to deliver his 
sentiments, than it had been in the noble 
secretary of state, who had distinguished 
himself so eminently as the head of the 
committee that drew up the voluminous 
report on the table, or in the learned lord 
so worthily placed at the head of the 
criminal justice of the kingdom. 

Lord Grenville also defended himself 
from the imputation of having acted either 
improperly or indecently, in taking an 
active part in the business then before 
them. If the noble earl who spoke last 
deserved censure for having delivered his 
opinion, how much more must he merit 
condemnation for having presumed to 
give his sentiments to the House, since 
he made no scruple to confess, that he 
had stood forward in the other House of 
Parliament as an advocate for the im- 
peachment, and, by speaking and voting, 
done every thing in his power to promote 
it, because he thought there was matter 
of charge enough in the articles, to make 
an impeachment necessary for the na- 
tional honour, and for the ends of national 
justice. When acting as an accuser, he 
had done his duty, and no more; but 
called upon as he then was, by a change 
of situation, to act as a judge, he trusted 
he should do his duty likewise. The 
motion then before their lordships had no 
relation to Mr. Hastings; it was of infi- 
nitely greater magnitude than a question 
relative to an individual. The objection 
that might be taken to him, on account 
of his lately having the honour of a seat 
in that House, had no weight whatever in 


his mind, because it was a circumstance 
incidental to all impeachments. The ar- 
gument on that head would extend infi- 
nitely farther than the noble lord who had 
stated it seemed to be aware of. It 
would serve equally as an argument on 
the appointment of every new-made 
bishop, or the election of a new peer of 
Scotland, much more such a change as 
the general election usually occasioned.—+ 
His lordship proceeded to argue the main 
question, and began with declaring, that 
what he had hinted at as his opinion, whea 
he last troubled their lordships, had been 
fully confirmed by what he had heard in 
the course of the debate. His lordshi 
proceeded to state his argument in detail, 
promising their lordships to press his 
reasons into as small a compass as he pos- 
sibly could. So amply however had his 
lordship considered the subject, and so 
ably prepared was he to reason it in every 
int of view, that he was nearly two 
ours in delivering his sentiments. He 
examined the two resolutions of 1678 and 
1685, which he traced to all their bearings 
on the question before the House. He 
also spoke of the different cases that had 
been alluded to by different lords, parti- 
cwarly holding up to their lordships, 
what would be the situation of a party 
accused by the Commons, if the crown, 
for its own purposes, or the minister, from 
political views of his own, had it in their 
powers, by the manceuvre of a dissolu- 
tion of parliament, to put a stop to an 
impeachment, either before the prisoner 
had made his defence, or before judgment 
was pronounced. ‘The existence of the 
constitution itself would be at the merc 
of a minister, if such @ power were sut- 
fered to exist in any free country. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he must 
utterly deny the principles that had been 
laid down in the course of the debate, as 
the leading principles of the law of par- 
liament. Their lordships, he contended, 
had no right to go in search of extraneous 
ground of argument, and to reason upon 
tanciful deductions of analogy, but were 
bound to be governed by precedent, 
where precedent was conformable to law 
and reason, and not on the spur of the 
occasion to make a new case. He stated 
the difficulties in which legal cuonsidera- 
tions involved every man, who had no 
professional knowledge; in particular, he 
stated the absurdity of the law in the 
cases of wills; landed property descend- 
ing, and personal property ascending. 
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The marquis mentioned other absurdities 
of law, to warn their lordships from 
wandering out of the case, declaring that 
they were confined to the simple and 
single consideration of the law as it stood. 
It was not to be considered as the case of 
an individual, but as a general rule of law, 
of which they were establishing or vio- 
lating a precedent, and therefore, ex- 
claimed his lordship “ perish ten thousand 
Mr. Hastings, rather than one atom of the 
law as it stands thould be disturbed !”— 
It had well been said, by the learned lord 
at the head of the criminal justice of the 
kingdom, that the whole question lay 
between the resolution of 1678 and that 
of 1685. His lordship contended, that as 
the resolution of 1685 annulled that of 
1678, the resolution of 1685 was clearly 
to be taken as the rule of proceeding, and 
‘was applicable to the present case. In 
order to make out this, he went into the 
history of the two periods, and said, he 
bad been highly pleased on hearing the 
encomium passed by a learned lord, on 
lord Nottingham, than whom, a man of 
more strict integrity, profound knowledge 
of law and strong sense, never held the 
high office of chancellor of England. It 
was, he said, on lord Nottingham -that he 
rested his opinion entirely; an opinion 
fully confirmed by what he had heard 
since he came into the House. He meant 
that lord Nottingham should speak for 
himself, for he declared, he held him in 
his hand, and when their lordships had 
heard him, he should be surprised if they 
were not as fully convinced as he was. 
Before, however, he read a syllable of lord 
Nottingham’s own writing, he held him- 
self bound to state how the work fell into 
his hands. He begged their lordships 
therefore to know, that he: was a great 
collector, a much greater indeed, than he 
was a reader; that he had purchased 
many manuscripts of Mr. Carr and Mr. 
West, names well known, and amon 

others, the manuscript he held in his hand 
was one. His lordship then read a testi- 
monial of the authenticity of the manu- 
script which was signed by the transcriber, 
who declared that the copy he wrote it 
from, was lent him. by Arthur Onslow, 
tq. speaker of the House of Commons, 
at the time that the testimonial was dated, 
who assured him, that he (A. O. esq.) 
kad the MS. from a person of character, 
and that person asserted ‘it to be a correct 
copy of a genuine treatise of the late 


Jord Nottingham on the subject. of lord 
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Danby’s case, written in the year 1683 ; 
and in 1684 the marquis said, lord Not- 
tingham died. Exclusive of this testimo« 
nial, the MS. bore internal proof of its 
having been the work of lord Notting- 
ham.* Having premised this, the marquis 
read a pemese of the MS. referring to the 
resolution of 1678, and declaring that it 
must be revised and corrected, for that in 
the first place it was a mistake to suppose 
that an impeachment went on from parlia 
ment to parliament. It could not be, &c. 
His lordship in fact contradicted what 
had been the prevailing opinion of those 
times. Having read che whole passage, 
the marquis commented upon the appli- 
cation of it, observing that as it was se 


* “In the year 1791, pending the trial of 
the impeachment of Mr. Hastings, a small 
pamphlet was aia and published, intituled, 
‘ A Treatise of the King’s Power of granting 
‘ Pardons in Cases of Impeachment,’ by Hen- 
eage, earl of Nottingham, lord high chancel- 
lor. In the advertisement prefixed to it is 
the following entry: ‘ There is a memoran- 
‘ dum in the first leaf of this tract in the hand- 
‘ writing of Nicholas Hardinge, esq., clerk of 
‘the House of Commons, in the following 
‘words: This trealise was transcribed from a 
‘MS. communicated to me, by the right hon. 
‘ Arthur Onslow, Speaker of the House of 
€Commons; which was transcribed from a 
‘MS. communicated to him by Daniel, now 
‘earl of Winchelsea and Nottingham, .who 
‘assured Mr. Onslow, that it was written by 
‘lord chancellor Nottingham, upon the oe- 
‘casion of lord Danby’s pardon. N. Har- 
‘dinge, Dec. 1, 1731.’ It is very properly 
observed in that advertisement, ‘ that the ope 
‘nion delivered by lord Nottingham in this 
‘ treatise, viz. That impeachments do not re- 
‘ main in statu quo from parliament to parlia- 
‘ment, is very different from that which he 
‘delivered and acted on upon the trial of losd 
‘ Statlord.’” Another observation is very ob- 
vious on the doctrine contained in this pam- 
phlet, which is, that, however clear lord Not- 
tingham might be, when he wrote this trea- . 
tise, ‘that the king might legally grant a 
‘ pardon, which might be afterwards pleaded 
¢in bar of any impeachment,’ it appears from 
the report of the committee (on the 24th 
March, 1678, who were ordered to attend 
his lordship to inquire into the manner of 
suing forth lord Danby’s pardon), that he was 
so cautious on that occasion, as to be able to 
assure the House of Commons, ‘ That he neb- 
‘ ther advised, drew, or altered one word of it.” 
And afterwards, when the king ordered the 
seal to be affixed, ‘it was done by the person 
‘who usually carries the purse; and that at 
¢ that very time, he did not look upon himself 
‘to have the custody of the seal.’” Hatsell’s 
Precedents, Vol. 4, p. 192. 
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much stronger than any arguments he 
could adduce, he would trespass on their 
iordships time no farther, but would con- 
tent himself with opposing the main 
motion, although he could not help ob- 
serving, that/a certain description of noble 
lords had been convened on purpose to 
carty the question. 

Lord Loughborough rose again, and 
said, he had it in command from the lord 
‘president of the council, to do that for him 
‘which the late hour and extreme fatigue, 
would not permit him to do for himself, 
namely, tostatethat thenoble earl’s opinion 
coincided with his own, and that he had left 
‘with him an opinion of Selden, that the 
mew parliament in the impeachment of the 
duke of Buckingham, did hold, that they 
might, if they had chosen it, have called 
upon their lordships for judgment against 
the duke ; a clear proof that they did not 
think the impeachment was. at an end. 
Lord Loughborough said, he had another 
high authority to quote, viz. that of a 
learned and venerable earl, who had au- 
thorized him to say, that if the present 
question were carried, it would be strictly 
conformable to the law of parliament, and 
consistent with precedents. With regard 
to what the noble marquis had read as a 
MS. of lord Nottingham, they were in 
possession of the best proof of lord Not- 
‘tingham’s opinion, viz. their own journals, 
which contained the noble earl’s speech, 
a speech which lord Nottingham did not 
contradict, when he afterwards sat as lord 
high steward, on the trial of the earl of 
Stafford. There might, also, be some 
reasonable degree of doubt entertained as 
to the authenticity of the MS. read by 
the noble marquis. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he 
‘would not have presumed to have pro- 
duced the MS. had he entertained the 
smallest doubt of its authenticity. If, 
upon inquiry, it should not prove authen- 
tic, he would be the first to state that it 
was spurious. With regard to the degree 
of credit due to its declarations, he could 

not but think a letter written in a man’s 
closet, the year before he died, deserved 
more credit than any public address of a 
public man: the more especially as, in 
.1685, the very circumstance lord Not- 
singham in his letter predicted, happened, 
viz. the revision of the resolution of 1678. 
and a new resolution entered into to an- 
nul it. 

The Lord Chancellor put the question 
on the amendyent, moved by the earl of 
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Radnor, when the House divided: Con- 
tents, 20: Not-Contents, 70. The ori- 
ginal motion, ‘‘ That a message be sent 
to acquaint the Commons, that this House 
is ready to proceed in the trial of Warren 
Hastings, esq.” was then put, and the 
numbers were, Contents, 66: Not-Con- 
tents, 18. 


Protest against the Resolutions for proceed- 
ing mn the Trial of Mr. Hasinpe The 


-following Protest was thereupon entered 


on the Journals : 
‘¢ Dissentient, 

“Ist. Becaase I conceive the question 
tobe complicated, containing different pro- 
positions as to the judgment, the process, 
and other points, which ought to have 
been divided and stated singly and sepa- 
ratcly : 

“ 2dly. Because the subject being of 
a judicial nature of great magnitude, and 
which may ultimately affect, not only the 
life, liberty, and property of every peer 
in this House, but also of every person in 
this kingdom, I conceive it should not 
have been decided upon so hastily, but 
ought to have been solemnly argued 
point by point, with the assistance of the 
judges: 

‘“ 3dly. Because this resolution, as I 
conceive, indirectly sets aside the law and 
practice of parliament in all ages, relative 
to impeachments being abated by dis- 
solution without one precedent to the 
contrary, except in the cases which hap- 
pened after the order made on the 19th 
of March, 1678-9, which order was, as I 
conceive, unfounded in precedent, and 
made, as it should seem, on the spur of 
the occasion; and which was reversed and 
annulled on the 22nd of May, 1685, in 
pursuance of which last order, consonant 
to the law and practice of parliament, the 
earl of Salisbury and the earl of Peterbo- 
rough were discharged on the 30th of 
October, 1690: 

“ 4thly. Because the Order of the 22nd _ 
of May, 1685, stands now on the journals 
unrepealed, and consequently, as I con- 
ccive, is in force ; and the acknowledged 
law of the land upon the subject : 

“‘ 5thly. Because this court in its judi- 
cial character ought, as I conceive, to be 
governed by all other courts of law, by 
precedents and by its own orders unre- 

ealed, where any precedents are estab- 
fished, or orders made, more especially 
when such precedents are consonant to 


the law of. the land, and to the law and 
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usage of parliament ; that the subjects of 
this country may know with precision and 
certainty the resolutions and laws by 
which in this high court of judicature, 
from which there is no appeal, their lives, 
libertics, and property, are to be decided 
and disposed of: 

‘© 6thly. Because extending the dura- 
tion of this impeachment from one parlia- 
ment to another, after a dissolution, even 
on the ground of the impeachment of the 


_ Debate on the Budget. - 
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variety of accounts, which would. not 
occur again, atleast to so great an amount. 
The expense of maintaining and transport- 
ing convicts, and the charges of Botany 
Bay, were 83,000/. a much greater sum 
than would be incurred on the same heads 
in any future year, because there would 
not be so great a number of convicts to 
transport at one time. When his majesty’s 
message was taken into consideration, he 
meant to move that the sum of 30,0004. 


earl of Oxford having been continued ; now paid out of the civil list, be charged 
after a prorogation, by the resolution of on the consolidated fund. His majesty 
this House of the 25th of May, 1717, is, had been unwilling to bring any charge 
as I conceive, to extend criminal law by | upon the public for establishments to the 
infererence and analogy, which is contrary | younger branches of his family, till it was 
to the known and settled ruies of justice. | absolutely necessary. The civil list was 

‘¢ 7thly. Because whatever merit or de- | found to be insufficient for the charges on 


merit thts resolution may contain, I nei- 
ther claim the one, nor am content that 
myself or my posterity should share the 
other.” (Signed “HAWKE.” 


Debate on the Budget]. May 18. The 
House having resolved itself into a com- 


it. His majesty trusted that the affection 
of the House would provide for the defi- 
ciency, which was not great, and make 
future provisions for the younger branches 
of the royal family, as such provision 
should be wanted. He meant to propose 
that 12,000/. a year, paid to the duke of 


mittee of ways and means, Clarence out of the civil list, should be 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt said, that, in stat-' charged in future on the consolidated 
ing the probable receipt and expenditure fund; and this, with some other articles 
of the current year, he should lay totally making together the sum he had mention- 
out of his consideration the expense of ed, was about as much as the civil list 
the Spanish armament. That expense, was now deficient. The total, under the 
amounting to 3,133,000/. had been pro- several heads of miscellaneous services to 
vided for by exchequer bills, a sumcharged be provided in the current year was 
‘on the consolidated fund, and a loan of 690,000/. The total of supply, adding for 


500,000/. from the bank. The exchequer 
bills, and the sum charged on the consoli- 
dated fund were nfovided for by the new 
taxes already imposed: and to lay the 
whole of that expense and the provision 
made for it aside, would leave the atten- 
tion of the committee unembarrassed, in 
‘considering the receipt and expenditure 
for the year. Of the 24,000 seamen voted, 
it was to be recollected that 6000 were 
provided for in the expense of the arma- 
ment. Taking the expense of 18,000 in 
round numbers at 936,000/., the ordinary 
of the navy at 689,000/. and the extraor- 
‘dinary, including a considerable increase 
for building and repairing ships, at 


4 


fractions omitted, would be 5,728,000/.— 
He came next to state the ways and 
means to provide for this supply. The 
land and malt he took at 2,750,000/.. In 
the quarter ending the 5th of April, there 
was a surplus over the charges of that 
quarter of 303,250l. The lottery 306,250/. 
a larger sum than the public had received 
for it in arty former year. The surplus of 
the consolidated fund, 2,110,000/. Ba- 
Jances of various accounts, that would be 


i receivedin the course of the year, 150,000/. 


The probable increase of the duties on 
tubacco, from being put under the ma- 
nagement of the excise, a regulation that 


‘had not its full ettect for the whole of the 


506,000/. the whole of the navy would be | last year, and might be taken at 100,000/. 
2,131,000! The army was 1,853,572/., ' arrears of the land tax annually coming in 
and the ordnance 443,678/. Deficiency | at 30,0002. and an alteration in certain 
of land and malt 400,000/. Deficiency of small duties at 10,000/. All these toge- 
grants 207,000/. The sums voted for mis- j ther he should take considerably under 
cellaneous services, under various heads, | what he thought a fair estimate at 120,0000. 
which he recapitulated, were more consi- | If, from the total of the above sums, was 
derable than there was reason to expect deducted 9,000/. already paid to the duke - 
that they would be in future; 213,932/. ' of Clarence; and to be repaid to the civil 
had been issued from the civil list, on a_ list, the remainder would cxceed the total 
[VOL.XXIX] GaN] 
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of the supply by about 6,0007.—Tlie com- 
mittee would observe, that he had left 
5,000,000/. of exchequer bills entirely out 
of the account, because they were provid- 
ed for under another head. He should 
not detain the committee on any general 
statement of the finances of the country, 
because the report of the committce of 
finance would bring that subject more 
fully under their viewthanany thing he 
could say. From that report, which was 
drawn up with equal industry and judg- 
ment, every member would see with sa- 
tisfaction, the flourishing state of the 
revenue. He had founded his expccta- 
tions of the receipt of the current year, 
on the very moderate computation of the 
committee cf finance which was taken 
from an average of three years, although 
the revenue had been progressively in- 
creasing, and the increase of last year in- 
eluding the fifty-third week had not been 
fess than 400,000/. He concluded with 
moving the first resolution. 

Mr. Sheridan objected, on general 
grounds, to the right hon. gentleman’s 
statement, but admitted that the report of 
the committee of finance was as fair a re- 
port as could be expected. | There were 
certain omissions on both sides of the ac- 
count, which would not have happened 
had he been a member of the committee, 
and to which he objected ; but as he mearit 
to name the first vacant day for discussing 
it, it was not his intention to go into it 
then; he would barely remark that the 
report coincided with what he had for- 
merly troubled the House with upon this 
subject. 

After a short conversation, the several 
resolutions were put and agreed to. | 
_ On the following day, the report of the 
committee was brought up. On the 
resolution relative to the etree being 
read, 

Mr. Hussey said, that although the pro- 
fits of the lottery -had becn greater this 
year than on any former year, yet he was 
clearly of opinion that it was attended 
with the most pernicious consequences. 
It was a great discouragement to the ho- 
nest industry of the country ; it inflamed 
the desires of the poor to grow rich at 
once, andnot by the slow and gradual means 
of honest industry and daily labour. He 
said, it was dishonourable and shameful to 
countenance such a fraudulent bargain. 
They saw men give more for lottery tickets 
than they knew they were worth. The 
minister put these tickets up to auction, 
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to induce persons to become purchasers 
at a hich and advanced rate. Besides 
that, befvre the tickets came to those 
poor deluded people, the public got 
300,0002., and it was extremely probable 
that lottery-office keepers got as much 
more by sclling the number of tickets 
twice over, and by insuring. Fe knew 
that he had the majority of the House 
against him, but he nevertheless felt it f 
be his duty to speak his opinion. He 
thoucht the country received much more 
damage froma lottery than profit; and he 
hoped the right hon. gentleman would 
make this the last. If the House enter- 
tained the same sentiments with regard 
to lotteries that he did, they would put an 
end to them at once. 

Mr. Pitt said, he entertained an opi- 
nion on the subject extremely different 
from that stated by the hon. gentleman ; 
so far from being of his way of thinking, 
he should be sorry if the ensuing were to 
be the last lottery. He thought it was a 
resource of which the public ought to 
avail itsclf. If they were to put an end to 
the lottery, he conceived that would not 
put an end to the practice of gambling, 
but that the public would suffer the in- 
convenience without reaping any of the 
benefit. They could not prevent people 
from having recourse to the lotteries of 
other countries, and to private adventures, 
which would be attended with more 
serious Consequences to individuals, and 
to the country, than any arising from a 
government lottery. Insuring, and all the 
various tricks which had been ingrafted 
onthe lottery, ought undoubtedly to be 
prevented ; and he should thank any gen- 
tleman who could assist him in putting a 
stop to such frauds; but the lottery itself 
was of such advantage to the revenue, 
that it ought not, in the present state of 
the country, to be lightly abandoned. An 
objection had been stated to the lottery, 
that the purchasers, with their eyes open 
gave more for tickets than they were worth. 
The fact was, they gave more than the 
tickets were worth, because they wished 
to have the privilege of gambling. —_ Lot- 
terics, therefore, were neither more nor 
less than a tax on gambling; it was only 
saying, if you gamble, you must pay for 
it the high price which we demand. 

The Paslitoan were then agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Dundas’s Bill for the 
Encouragement of Seamen.] Mr. Dundas 
moved, That the act of the 3lst Geo. 2, 
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and algo of the 26th Geo. 3, be read. | those ships, they must remain idle till they 


They were read accordingly. 
which, 

Mr. Dundas said, that he wished to 
‘draw the serious attention of the House 
to the subject he was about to propose. 
The object he had in view, was to encou- 
rage the naval service where it seemed 
most to stand in need of encouragement. 
Jt was to prevent the designing from pil- 

Jaging a useful, though perhaps a very 
- careless, race of men. He stated, that 
according to the usage of the navy, all 
ships companies, returning from service, 
were paid at one time; they were paid 
on a precise day, and those seamen who 
did not appear on that day were paid 
afterwards; but by a bill which had been 
then read, and known by the name of Mr. 
Grenville’s bill, there were three excep. 
tions to that rule.. Ist, Whenever any 
scaman died on board there was a certifi- 
cate or dead ticket sent home to the navy 
board, to give an account of the deceased 
person, and to enable his relations g0 re- 
ceive the wages that were due to him. 
2nd, When a seamen was disabled and 
sent to an hospital, he was furnished with 
@ ticket called a sick or a disabled ticket, 
signed by the commander, specifying the 
quantum of wages then due, and in virtue 
of such ticket he was entitled to receive 
the wages that were cue to him, at the 
‘place to which he wassent. 3rdly, There 
was 3 very important regulation to enable 
seamen on foreign service to send remit- 
tances home to their relatives before they, 
or the ships in whicl: oy served, could 
arrive in a British port. In that case the 
whole crew was called over, and the ques- 
tion was put to them, whether they wished 
to remit home any money? As many as 
pleased might do so. Their relations 
were thus enabled to receive that money 
through the medium of the collectors of 
the customs, or commissioners of the 
Jand revenue, where they resided.—These 
were the three different cascs in which 
seamen might receive their wages before 
the stated time, according to the general 
usage of the navy. He should, he said, 
propose to extend the provisions of Mr. 
Grenyille’s bill in two very material arti- 
cles. Seamen were often turned over 


| 


Upon | all returned, or what was much worse, 


might be under the necessity of disposing 
of their wages to an alehouse-keeper or 
to people of higher rank, though not one 
jot more respectable, and give away per- 
haps for one guinca what to them was 
worth 20/. He therefore wished to pro- 
vide, that whenever a seaman was turned 
over from one ship to another, he should 
carry along with Fim the certificate of the 
wages which he had earned in the ship he 
was turned over from, and so on with re- 
gard to all the ships in which he had 
served. In this mahner, when he came 
home, he would be entitled to receive his 
wages, whetier all the ships in which he 
had served had arrived or not.—A prac- 
tice had obtained formerly for two men to 
cone before a magistrate; the one per- 
sonated a seainan, aud the other his attor- 
vey, when they made a false certificate, 
and thus obtained the wages of a man, 
who was serving his country perhaps at 
the time, and knew nothing at ail of the 
matter. On this ground, Mr. Dundag 
said, he had about four years ago brought 
in abil, which generally went by hig 
name, and the great object of which was 
to prevent the forging of seamcu’s willg 
and powers of attorney; and he bad the 
satistaction of stating, that thougn during 
the four years immediately preceding that 
bill, there were upwards of forty triais for 
forgery, while during the four years since 
that bill had passed into a law, there had 
not been one. This rather encouraged 
him; and he was extremely anxious to go 
a little farther, and by extending the prin- 
cipla of that bill to afford protection ta 
that useful race of sabjects the British 
seamen. He had an opportunity of seeing 
many objects of distress, and had taken 
considerable pains to improve that oppor- 
tunity and to learn the piaces of residence 
of the widows and fa:nilics of many dig 
tressed seamen. But he must in justice 
declare, that if he did any good on thig 
subject, it was in g great measure owing 
to the integrity, assiduity, and ability of 
Mr. Bedingtield, a gentleman in his office, 
whose department it was to inspect sea- 
men’s wills and powers. By his assist- 
ance he had been enabled to form a large 


from one ship to another, and they could ‘collection of cases of seaimen’s widows, 


not be paid till all the different ships in 
which they had served, arrived at home. 
Their payments consequently might de- 
to. 
pend on the arrival of a number of ships, 
and if they themselves came home belore 


who had originaily had clatms to their 
husband's wages; and he read from it one 
or two instances where scamen’s wages 
were owing, and where their families hac 
not received gone half} and sometimes not 
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make his promised motion, for a grand. 


the amount of what was due, had got into 
the pockets of other people. His great 
object was, that seamen should receive 
their wages as speedily, and with as little 
trouble as possible. In order to achieve 
his end, he wished to introduce certain re- 
gulations, the effect of which would be, 
that the seaman should receive his wages 
without any additional exvense; that he 
should not have occasion to employ an 
attorney or any other person, but should 
obtain what was due to him by the mere 
machinery of the navy pay-office, without 
a shilling of expense, or the smallest 
trouble. He next wished to extend all 


the benefits of Mr. Grenville’s bill, and of 


his own former bill, to the marines serving 
on board his majesty’s ships, who com- 
plained that they had been left out of the 
consideration of both those statutes. 
Complaints had been made, and he thought 
justly, that the benefit of these acts did 
not extend to Ireland. The object of one 
of the bills, which he was about to move 


for leave to bring in, was to give seamen: 


serving in any of his majesty’s ships in 
Ireland, all the advantages of the two 
acts to which he had alluded. This he 
meant to do by referring them for pay- 
ment to the commissioners of the tani re- 
venue, He should do no more this ses- 
sion than introduce the bills, and print 


them, that they might be in the hands of 


every member of that House in the naval 
service, and of all sea-faring gentlemen, 
during the summer, who might turn the 
subject in their minds, and might probably 
be able to suggest some amendments 
against the beginning of next winter, shen 
he intended to endeavour to prosecute them 
through the regular stages, in order that 
they might pass into laws.—Mr. Dundas 
accordingly moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to explain and amend the act of 31 
Geo. 2, for the encouragement of seamen 
in the royal navy, and for enabling them 
more easily to receive their wages, &c. 


Leave was given to bring in the said 
bills. 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Fox's 
Libel Bill.*] May 20. Mr. For rose to 


* “The declaratory statute, 32 Geo. 3, c. 60. 
(says Mr. Howell, State Trials,Vol. VIII. p.36), 
has fully established the right of juries in cri- 
niinal prosecutions for libels, to give ¢ a gene- 
ral verdict of guilty or not guilty, upon the 
whole matter put in issue upon the indict- 
ment or information,’ This statute originated 


committee on courts of justice, to inquire 
into some late decisions of the courts i 
cases of libel. He began a most able 
and argumentative speech, by declaring, 
that, he was pertectly convinced, that 
every gentleman who heard him was so 
well acquainted with the duties that be- 
longed to the House of Commons and its 
peculiar function constantly to watch with 
care, every part of the executive govern- 
ment of the country, that it would be 
unnecessary for him to use any words in 
order to show that he was not bringing 
under the consideration of the House, any 
thing that did not fall within the province 
of its duty. He said, he was not going 
to attempt any thing like innovation, but 
was calling the attention of the House to 
one of its most constitutional and im- 
portant duties, viz. a strict attention to 
every branch of the executive govern- 
ment. The most important part of the 
executive government was the execution 
of the laws in courts of justice ; he hoped, 
therefore, he should not excite any unjust 
prejudices against what he was about to 
state, by urging the necessity of their 
watching over this, as well as every other 
part of the constitution, as if it implied 
any thing, peculiarly faulty or blameable 
in the execution of justice at that moment. 
If the doctrine, Mr. Fox said, were once 
to prevail, that the consideration of 
matters relative to courts of justice ne- 
cessarily implied a failure of the execu- 
tion of justice, that House must cither be 
negligent of its functions on the one 
hand, and they must sit silent and suffer 
abuses to grow to a magnitude which it 
might be difficult to retorm; or, on the 
other, they must do, what no good: 
citizen would wish to do, they must 
create an alarm in the country, and ex- 
cite a suspicion that justice was not fully 
executed, and thereby injure the nation, by 
encouraging the subjects of Great Britain 
to deny that fad ee which was due to the 
laws, and towithhold that obedience which 
ought to be given to the execution of 
them. 

It was true, Mr. Fox said, that he meant 
to bring under the consideration of the 


in the House of Commons, where the mo- 
tion for the bill was made by Mr. Fox, and 
seconded by Mr. Erskine. Most undoubtedly 
the succcss of the bill is in a very high degree 
to be attributed to the inflexible constancy 
and unremitted zeal, with which the latter of 
these two great men had exerted the vast 
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House more than one point; he should, 
however, first state the point which weighed 
most on his mind, which was, that which re- 
lated to the conduct of the courts of justice, 
with respect to trials on the subject of 
libel. He would not, he said, take up 
the time of the House with any general 
declamation on the subject of the press, 
Whoever saw what the world was now, 
and compared it with what it formally had 
been, must be sensible that it had greatly 
improved in the science of government, 
and that that improvement was entirely 
owing to the liberty of the press. From 
what he was then stating in favour of the 
liberty of the press, no gentleman, he trust- 


powers of his eloquence in maintenance of 
those rights of juries, which the statute as- 
serts. Notwithstanding it had been declared 
by magistrates of the greatest learning, that 
the establishment of such a system would 
produce infinite confusion and disorder ; 
nevertheless, so it is, that since the indis- 
Seat establishment of this system, no con- 
usion whatever has occurred, the functions 
of judges and juries have been executed 
within their respective limits; without any 
competition for jurisdiction; to the advance- 
ment ot justice, and to the dignity of its ad- 
ministration. The change which has been 
operated by the statute cannot be more 
perspicuously stated, nor can its beneficial 
effects be more happily illustrated, than in 
the following passage, which I extract from a 
note on the subject of the ‘ trial of the dean 
of St. Asaph,’ in the ‘Speeches of the ho- 
nourable Thomas Erskine’ (now lord Erskine), 
&c. vol. Lp. S82. 

“The venerable and learned chief justice 
(lord Mansfield), undoubtedly established by 
his argument. that the doctrine so soon after- 
wards condemned by the unanimous sense of 
the legislature, when it passed the libel act, 
did not originate with himself; and that he 
only pronounced the law as he-found it, esta- 
blished by a train of modern decisions. But, 
supported as we now are by this judgment of 
parliament, we must venture to dificr from so 
truly great an authority. The libel bill does 
not counter upon the jury any jurisdiction over 
the law, inconsisteat with the general prin- 
ciple of the constitution; but, considering 
that the question of libe! or no libel is tre- 
quently a question of fact rather than of law, 
and in many cases of fact and law almost in- 
separably blended together; it directs the 
judge, as in other cases, to deliver his opinion 
to the jury upon the whole matter, cacludie 
of course the question of libel or no libel, 
leaving them at the same time to found their 
verdicts upon such whole matter, so brought 
before them as in al! other criininal cases. 
The best answer to the apprehensions of the 
great and eminent chief justice, regarding 
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ed, would consider him as a defender of its 
licentiousness. He was, however, a de- 
fender of the liberty of the press, in that. 
sense in which it could be defended. But,: 
if even the just liberty of the press were 
transgressed, he owned, he should be an 
enemy to a severe punishment being in- 
flicted after the crime was committed. 
He was also an enemy to all previous re- 
straints on the press because he thought 
he could prove, that in all countries, and 
at all times, previous restraints on the 
press had the eftect of restraining the just 
liberty of the people, and had never been 
able to prevent the mischiefs arising from 
its licentiousness. | 

Having said so much with regard to the 


this course of proceeding, as then contended 
for by Mr. Erskine, and now established by 
Mr. Fox’s libel act, is the experience of 
seventeen years since that act passed. | 

‘‘ Before the statute, it was not difficult for 
the most abandoned and profligate libeller, 
guilty even of the most malignant slander 
upon private men, to connect his cause with 
the great privileges of the jury, to protect ins 
nocence. Upon the judge directing the jury, 
according to the old system, to find a verdict 
of guilty upon the fact of publication; shutting 
out altogether from their consideration the 
quality of the matter published, ingenious 
counsel used to seize that occasion to shelter 
a guilty individual under the mask of sup- 
porting great public right; and juries, to show 
that they were not implicitly bound to find 
verdicts of guilty upon such evidence alone, 
were too successtully incited to find improper 
verdicts of acquittal: but since the passing of 
Mr. Fox’s Libel Act, when the whole matter 
has been brought under their consideration, 
when the quality of the matter published has 
been expuscd when criminal, and defended 
when just or innocent, juries have listened 
to the judge with attcntion and reverence, 
without being bound in their consciences (ex- 
cept in matters of abstract law), tu tollow his 
opinion, and instead of that uncertainty anti- 
cipated by lord Mansfield, the adininistration 
of justice has been in general most satisfac- 
tory, and the public authority been vindi- 
cated against unjust attacks, with mucH 
greater security, and more supported by pub- 
lic opinion, than when juries were instru- 
ments in the hands of the fixed magistrates ; 
whilst at the same time, public liberty has 
been secured, by leaving the whole matter in 
ull public libels to the judgment and consi. 
deration of the people. ‘This returmed state 
of the law, as it regards the liberty of the 
press, is now so universally acknowledged, 
that the highest magistrates have declared in 
the House of Lords, that no new laws are ne- 
cessary, either to support the state, or protect 
the people.” 5 si 
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liberty of the press, Mr. Fox declared, he 
thought there was no danger to be appre- 
hended from any law, or from any thing 
which they might propose to make a part 
af the law of the country; on the con- 
trary, it was his opinion, that if the liberty 
of che press in this country could be in 
any way endangered, it must be by a 
series of judgments and a series of pu- 
nishments on free writings: and this, he 
doubted not, he should be able to prove. 
He hoped be should not be told, in an- 
swer to what he had advanced, that they 
bad not only reached the mark of liberty, 
but had gone beyond it. 
should not be desired to look at the abuse 
of that sacred engine of liberty, as the le- 
velling the good and bad, and making 
every man dead to shame, and insensible 
of good character, which was the founda- 


He hoped he | 


tion of every thing great and glorious , 


among men. If persons were to argue, 
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last year, when the Spanish armament was 
raised, gentlemen would recollect that 
there had taken place a considerable de- 
gree of discussion among the public, with 
regard, first of all, tothe propriety of thag 
armament; and secondly, with regard to 
the conduct of that and the other House, 
who granted the supplies. That such a bu- 
siness should be the subject of discussion 
in any country, particularly in g free coun- 
try, could be matter of surprise to no 
man; that it was a subject of fair discus- 
sion he thouglit could not be controverted, 
On that occasion there had appeared some 
strictures in a newspaper on the conduct 
of the king’s ministers; and that paper, ta 
the astonishment of most people, had been 
prosecuted. If gentlemen would take the 
trouble to read a variety of things that 
had been written at that time, not with 
regard to the character of public men, but 
with regard to the conduct of public mi- 


that from the circumstance of there being | nistcrs, he should rather suspect the news- 
so much licence, there was liberty enough, ; paper alluded to would not be found 
jn his apprehension they would argue very | 


unwisely, and very inconclusively. It was 


no dificult matter in this country for any | 


man to Jibel another; but no man could 
libel the actions of another with impunity, 
and public characters had as mucha right 
to be detended as those who never mixed 
with public afiairs. Any man, if he 
pleased, could indeed personally libel 
with impunity any public or private cha- 
racter; they could lhbel him, or much 


‘ 


! 


more respectable members of parliament; | 
they might even go farther, and libel mi- | 


nisters and the great officers of state. 
he contexded, on the other hand, that 
there was much doubt whether any man 
could really frecly discuss the actions of 
government, in the way in which he ap- 


prehended it was the right of every man | 


to discuss them, without a greater risk to 


his person and property than prudent men 


would choose to hazard. 
Mr. Fox declared, that he felt consi- 


portance and magnitude of the object he 
had to state, but also considerable diffi- 
culty in the manner of the arrangement of | 
the matter, with which he shouid trouble 
the Hcuse. Perhaps, the most easy way 
would bce for hin to state his ideas in the 
order in which they had arisen in his own 
mind, beginning with particulars, and 
going on to generals, instead of be- 
gioning with generals, and exemplifying | 
them by particular instances,which was the - 


ee 


derable difficulty, not only from the in- ! 


But ' 


aiuong the most eminently ‘culpable, but 
on the contrary, among the most innocent 
that had appeared. However, the paper 
was published, and it was prosecuted, 
The printer pleaded guilty, or allowed 
judgment to go by default, and judgment 
was given against him; a judgment which 
appeared to those who compared it with 
the paper, and he confessed, appeared s0 to 
himselt, to be most inordinately severe. 
He could hardly have thought, he said, 
that a person stating in a newspaper his 
general disapprobation of the measures 
adopted by the king’s ministers; stating, 
that he conceived the ostensible purpose 
could hardly be the real purpose ; stating 
the object of Nootka Sound to be too 
minute to justify so great a hazard as the 
country was then about to incur, and that 
therefore it might be connected with our 
Prussian alliance, was guilty of a libel. 
He should have thought that such a paper 
not only did not deserve a severe punishes 
ment, but was no libel at all. His first 
wonder was, that the printer should have 
been so ill advised, as not to defend him- 
self. In the next place, he was astonished 
that no motion was made in arrest of 
judgment, on the ground that the paper 
was no libel at all. He thought the sen- 
tence most severe, and that opinion had 
not, Mr. Fox said, been peculiar to his owa 
mind; he believed he could speak the sen- 
timents of a whole profession, and that 
as tur as it could be collected, the general 


more usual method. In the course of the , opinion of the bar was, that it was a sen- 
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tence beyond what they could have con- | said, to take into consideration thé pre- 
ceived was likely to have been given. | sent.state of manners and of things ; and 
He said, he had read the libel with great | if this had been done in the present case, 
care, as it had appeared in the Morning | John Luxford might have been sentenced 
Herald, and it appeared to be a libel on to some short imprisonment, or to pay 
the king’s ministers, and nothing more. —_, some small fine; but that he should have 
Mr. ox alluded in this instance to the | been sentenced to be imprisoned fot 
eee of the king against Laxford, twelve months and to stand in the pillory, 
ate printer of the Morning Herald, and: was a severe and inordinate judgment, 
read from the information in his hand the ; compared with the degree of his guilt. 
following extract, which was stated as the Having admitted that it was a libel 
essential part of the libel: “We cannot ! against the king’s ministers, he had ad- 
dismiss this serious and alarming subject, } mitted all that he thought necessary to be 
without observing, that this manceuvre of , admitted on the present occasion. With- 
our ministry will make a deep impression ‘ out paying any compliment to the gentle- 
upon the ‘French cabinet, national as- | men opposite to him, in the present state 
sembly, and people in general. They will - of things, the mere saying they had acted 
not easily be led to believe, that Nootka : without policy, withont prudence, and 
Sound, on the farther side of North Ame- ' without spirit, would not, he was per- 
rica, can be such an important object td ' suaded, have induced them to punish a 
& people who have just the other day so man for a libcl, or at least not to have pur- 
tamely surrendered up the whole eastern sued it to so great a length of punishment. 
side of North Amcrica, as to inducethem He did not think, that they themselves 
to hazard all upon such anew-discovered, would have thought, that it would have 
undefined, and almost unknown land, been consistent with the dignity of their 
lying, as we may say, at the back of the characters, to have prosecuted the printer 
world. They will sooner think that this atall; he should have guessed this a priors, 
armament is destined against Brest and and he thought he might state it from the 
Toulon, than against Cadiz and Barcelona, thing itself. There were, Mr. Fox ob- 
upon such grounds as are held out to served, in the information against Lux- 
public view; and notwithstanding their ford, other counts and other innuendoes, 
present seeming disjointed state, they will besides that for a libel against the king’s 
find ways and means to coalesce among ministers. Here he read a copy of the 
themselves, so as to put the state machine information, the indictment, the opinion 
im order, so as to lend some efficacious of the judge, and finally the sentence. 
aid to their never-failing allies, the Spa- | He always spoke with great dithdence 
niards.” when he spoke on Iegal subjects, he said, 
To say in that point, that the king’s and he meant to do so then, but he had 
ministers had acted without policy, pru- ' read the information with all the atten- 
dence, or spirit, was undoubtodly a libel ; tion he was capable of giving to any sub- 
and if those words were to be applied to ject, and he must declare that it was drawn 
the Russian business, it would be equally ina way perfectly unintelligible to him. 
a libel, because the person who wrote | It might possibly appear otherwise to pro- 
them could not in point of law have jus- , fessional gentleman. He conceived the 
tificd, and consequently must necessarily ! proper way was to state the malice, the 
have been convicted. But, did any mem- : seditious intent, or any other circum- 
ber.of that House think that such a libel | stances of that kind, first; and he beheved 
deserved so severe a punishment? He : he was fortified by the greatest authorities, 
was pene ersuaded that no man! in conceiving that innucndogs were only 
would say he id. ‘The paper also stated, | to be used as matter of explanation, and 


— 


_—_ 


that the king’s ministers, by various de- | not as matter of addition. ‘The force of 
clarations, some of them in that House, ' innuendo, he conccived, to be equal to the 
and some of them out of it, had deluded : words zd est, sciltcct, or to the English 
the people and the country with respect | word “ importing,” which, in his mind, ex- 
tosucharmament. That was also a libel: pressed it best of all. He said, it was 
and here again the printer could not have | very difficult to speak with clearness and 
been permitted to justify the truth of these | perspicuity on the subject,, the word 
assertions, and therefore he must have | “ meaning” having a double sense. When 
been convicted. In the degree of punish- | he said a word mcant so or so, there were 
ment to be inflicted, they ought, Mr. Fox | two ways in which it might be taken; its 


— 
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first sense, was when it was merely expla- 
natory of what went before, and was a 
true innuendo, as the K. meaning the King 
of Great Britain, &c. Cadiz, and Barce- 
Jona, meaning Cadiz and Barcelona in 
Spain, &c. There was also another sense 
of the word “ meaning,” which signified 
purposing, as when he said he meant to 
do such a thing to-morrow. This word 
he must contend in all informations ought 
to be used in the sense of importing and 
mot of purposing. The third count in 
that information, which was the material 
part of the charge, was, that which stated 
it to be a libel, not on the king’s ministers, 
but a libel tending to produce dangerous 
consequences to the country ; that it would 
tend to alarm the king of Paice, and to 
stir. up hostilities between this country 
and France. | 

__ Mr. Fox said, he must here speak, colla- 
terally, a little of the mode in which libels 
were judged. He maintained that the 
filling up of the innuendoes was the pro- 
vince of the jury, and after they were 
filled up, the sendeney and consequences 
were inferences of law; and he took this 
to be the real state of the law; though it 
was by no means agreeable to his opi- 
nion of what it ought to be. If this had 
been an inference, and not an innuendo, he 
conceived it would have been competent 
to arrest the judgment, because a mean- 
ing had been put on the words which they 
would not bear. It was said, the inten- 
tion was to have excited the king of 
France so and so. This, he contended, 
was an inference not to be drawn from the 
text, either in reason or in law; and if 
there had been nothing in this libel but 
that, he had not the least doubt but the 
judgment would have been arrestcd : it 
did not, therefore, come into that shape 
as a legal inference. It was, Mr. Fox 
observed, matter of material mischief, and 
of material injustice, to make that a ten- 
dency and an inference of fact to convert 
it by a double and unequivocal sense into 
an innuendo. He said he should just state 
to the House the particular tendency to 
which he alluded, and then he would ask 
every gentleman in the House whether it 
was not an inference, and not an innuendo? 
Mr. Fox showed in the clearest and most 
convincing manner, by reading particuler 
parts of the information, that he was jus- 
tified in his arguments. From this he in- 
ferred, that they could not use as an 
innuendo the word meaning, when it could 


be construed by the word purposing, but 
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only where it could be explained by the 
word importing. The,way in which the 
information had been drawn, left the per- 
son who was the object of it in pertect 
doubt how he was to defend himself'against 
it. He might be answered, Mr. Fox 
said, that this was not an innuendo: it was 
a legal inference, of which the court would 
judge; and the court might afterwards 
tell him this was not a legal inference. but 
that the jury had found it, and therefore it 
must be taken as fact in the record. In 
what situation, then, was the unhappy 
Luxford left? Was he to move an arrest 
of judgment? No. He should have ad- 
vised against any such measure. It would 
have been but of little consequence to him 
to have been acquitted on the third count, 
when he must be found guilty of a libel 
on the king’s ministers. Mr. Fox said, 
he was perfectly sure this mode of pro- 
ceeding was in the highcst degree impro- 

er and unfair. The inference ought to 
rave been stated in the outset of the bu- 
siness : they had a right to argue on the 
record ; ad he would venture to say, if 
that had been allowed, and if the whole 
had turned upon that, and nothing else 
but that count in the information, if it had 
been asserted that this was an inuendo, 
and common sense rejected it as such, if 
it had been put into able hands, judgment 
must have been arrested. 

Having much considered this case, a 
variety of things, Mr. Fox said, occurred 
to him, as fit to be done; and objections 
at the same time occurred to almost every 
one of them. - He considered how far he 
should complain, and when he came with 
any thing like a complaint to the House, 
he begged leave to say how far he meant 
any thing against the court of King’s- 
bench. He did not suppose that they 
had acted from any motives of direct 
corruption, or from party purposes. If 
he had supposed any thing of that sort 
in their minds, he should have looked 
whether he had any means of proving it, 
and if he had, he should not then have 
shrunk from the inquiry; but he was 
perfectly convinced of the contrary. He 
conceived, if there had been any thing 
wrong that they had donc yet, it was from 
error, and from the difficulty of their 
situation, as the Jaw now stood on the 
subject of libels. He therefore was not 
going to move any thing which could be 
construed to be at all like a censure on 
the conduct of the judges. But, was the 
measute, therefore, he would ask to slecp? 
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Ought it to be so? Was he to stand by | im pare thus, in the way of innuendo 
and consent, he would not say, that an‘ and inference, he was led to consider who 
innocent man, but what was nearly the | were to be judges. If the jury were to be 
same thing, that a guilty man was to. the judges of innuendoes, it was contended 
suffer much more than he deserved to / that they ought not at least to be judges 
suffer? There was therefore, one view, at of inferences, but that those should be 
least, in which he should have brought | referred to the court. He confessed he 
forward the business, and that was to, saw no rational ground for such a distinc 
move to present an humble address to the ; tion; for, in his opinion, if any plain mfan 
king to pardon Luxford; but he had been : met on the Jury: and was capable of filling 
told how truly he knew not, that the up the innuendoes, he was at least capable 
most severe parts of the sentence were , of drawing an inference of fact, of one 
already done away, and therefore, per- fact from another. If a person mains 
haps an address would be useless. How- | tained that such a libel excited the 
ever, if he went into the committee, he ! French against Great Britain, that was an 
should certainly move, that an address be inference of one fact from another fact, 
presented to his majesty, to intreat his | upon which a man could gather light from 
majesty to pardon John Luxford. his own mind, but with respect to which, 
he could gather no light from all the law 
books in the world. To him, Mr. Fox 
said, it appeared to be a strange idea, 
that a jury, although it could fill up an, 
innuendo, could not draw an inference of 
fact. This led him to consider whether, 
where law and fact were mixed together, 
@ jury could not judge of the law as well 
as the fact; and on this complicated bu- 
siness he should state his ideas to the 
House. He had looked into several 
books on the subject, and as the point had 
been handled in very modern times, he 
had begun with the most modern writers. 
He had looked as deeply into the subject 
as it was possible for him to do. He 


ith regard to opinions entertained in 
that House, he knew, he said, that there 
were those who maintained, that in order 
to preserve a proper respect to courts of 
justice in this neat no man should 
interfere in any thing done therein, lest it 
should be interpreted into an indirect 
censure ; but that if the judges had com- 
mitted any fault, an address should be 
moved to his majesty, to deprive them of 
their situations. That opinion, he said, 
he conceived to be wholly unfounded, and 
declared he would never consent to such 
an address against any judge, unless it 
was for notorious incapacity, or the exer- 
cising his authority malo animo. If that 
were so, how, Mr. Fox asked, could it be 
maintained that they should allow inno- 
cent men to suffer, and permit the guilty 
alone very frequently to escape; and 
those who have committed trifling faults 
to be severely punished? It would, per- 
haps, be said, that they ought not to 
interfere till they could produce some , 
roof of personal iniquity; but whenever | dwarf, but something like an adversary 
fe conceived that courts of justice acted | capable of coping with it.* He had, Mr. 


would not ay all that he thought, in the 
in any way so as to pervert the : Fox said, endeavoured to find out if there 


presence of his hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. Erskine) on the subject of his hon. 
and learned fricnd’s speech in the case of 
the Dean of St. Asaph; a speech so 
eloquent, so luminous, and so convincing, 
that it wanted but in opposition to it, not 
aman, but a giant; not a pigmy, or a 


on which they were founded, and to pro- | Was any argument on the other side of the 
duce mischievous effects, he thought it | question. He was perfectly aware, that 
was his duty (he declared he said it with- | matters of law, as indeed im all other 
out meaning any disrespect to the judges) | matters, great authorities were arguments ; 
to take their conduct into consideration, | but authorities, great as they might be, 
and to oblige them to apportion their | must, he said, some time or other, clash 
discretion in the punishment of crimes, as | With reason; and if the authorities were 
nearly as possible to the offence, in such | Clear one way, and reason another, it 
manner as to make them be approved of would produce the greatest of all mis- 
by the just, as being reasonable, and such | chiefs, for reason must triumph, and the 
as the common sense of mankind would 
commend. | 

Mr. Fox said, that when he had consi- 
dered the subject of this particular libel, 
he was led to consider the subject of libels 

( VOL. XXIX. ] 


# «< Of this Speech of Jord Erskine I have 
been informed that Mr. Fox repeatedly de- 
clared that he thought it the finest argument 
in the English Janguage.% Howell's State 
Trials, Vol. XXJ, p. 971. 
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effect would be, that it would destroy in 
future all reverence for authority, and 
would therefore do away that species of 
argument. 

On this subject, Mr. Fox observed, 
there were not small shades of difference 
of opinion only among eminent lawyers, 
but they differed, according to the com- 
n.wn expression, toto calo ;_ the opinions 
of some being diametrically opposite to 
those of others. It was the opinion of the 
court of King’s-bench, that the jury were 
to find the publication, and innuendoes, 
and that the question of intention was 
afterwards completely left to the Court ; 
the Court were to consider it in the 
nature of a specl verdict. He found 
opinion’ maintained directly the reverse. 
He was, Mr. Fox said, of opinion that 
many of the things stated were matters of 
fact; but whether they were matters of 
fact or law, where the general issue was 
joined, the jury must consider such general 
issue, and give a verdict compounded of 
fact and law. These opinions, Mr. Fox 
observed, were not of modern date; the 
first man, he apprehended, who stated 
that opinion, was a person of the name of 
John billiaene: who immediately after the 
beheading of Charles Ist, and during the 
existence of the commonwealth, was in- 
dicted for a treasonable paper. He ex- 
presscd himself, Mr. Fox said, truly and 
properly in principle, though his words 
were coarse and his phrases homely. 
With regard to his acquittal or condemna- 
tion, John Lilburne declared the jury 
were all and every thing; that the judges 
were mere cyphers, and their duty was 
solely to register the verdicts of the jury. 
The reply to John Lilburne’s observation 
was a specimen, Mr. Fox remarked, of 
the temper of the times and the disposi- 
tion of those days: in answer to this, 
Judge Jermin, who presided on that oc- 
casion, said, it was a damnable and blas- 
phemous heresy to call the judges 
cyphers !* Lilburne, however, was ac- 
quitted in spite of the anger of fhe judge, 
and in spite of the influence of Cromwell. 
For a long period after that, Mr. Fox 
observed, the business had not been con- 
sidered in the way he considercd it, till 
of late years, and it seemed rather extra- 
ordinary that it had so happened. 

_ Here Mr. Fox went through the law 
and practice respecting libels in the reigns 


* See Howell’s State Trials, Vol. 1V, p. 
1381. - : 
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of Charles 2d, James 2d, and part of that 
of king William. He would, he said, 
state a circumstance that was rather to be 
looked upon as a conjecture than as a 
certainty ; from the reformation till some 
years after the revolution, the jury had 
only to consider whether such a thing 
was published with or without a licence; 
if it was published without a licence, it 
would constitute a crime; and the court 
afterwards considered the malignity of 
the offence. He hoped it would not be 
regarded as cavilling on the subject, to 
declare ex vt terminorum, that it appeared 
a solecism to say that to a general issue 
joined a special verdict should be given ; 
it was obvious that the jury must give a 
general verdict according to the general 
issue. It seemed strange to him, Mr. 
Fox said, to be told, when he was accused 
of seditiously writing a libel, that he 
ought to plead generally. The law said, 
you might plead the general issue of not 
guilty. The general issue of not guilty 
was pleaded, because in order to any one 
being guilty, it must be proved that a 
libel was written, and written by such a 
ersun. A great deal of stress was to be 
aid on the word guilty. He did not,. Mr. 
Fox declared, comprehend on what prin- 
ciple the law of England, with all its 
liberality and justice, could pronounce 
any man guilty without previous inquiry 
into his guilt. If any book had been 
written, and the author had been indicted, 
he was pronounced guilty, before there 
was the Icast guilt proved. Guilt, he 
contended, must be proved before it could 
be inferred. Men were not to be con- 
victed on the word guilty, and after the 
word guilty was pronounced hy the law, 
as it at present stood, it was to be deter- 
mined whether the writing was culpable 
or meritorious. By going on farther, an 
argument suggested itself to him, which 
he conceived to be perfectly conclusive 
on the subject, and the strength of which 
was universally acknowledged 2 almost 
aay judge; by lord Raymond, Mr. Jus- 
tice Lee, Jord Tansfield, and Mr. Justice 
Buller, with many of whom he differed, 
namely, that it was in the power of the jury 
to find, not guilty. He was not, Mr. Fox 
said, ignorant that power and right were 
not convertible terms. But if a power 
was vested in any person, it was surely 
meant to be exercised. Mr. Fox men- 
tioned Mr. Justice Ashhurst, wlio, in 
speaking of right and power, observed, 
with respect to powcr, that a highwayman 
C 
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has the power to rob you, though the 
deed be a crime against divine and human 
laws. Mr. Fox conceived there was a 
power vested in the jury to judge of law 
and fact, as often as they were united ; and 
if the jury were not to be understood to 
have a right to exercise that power, the 
eonstitution would never have intrusted 
them with it. That the constitution should 
have intrusted to the jury a power which 
was never to have been exercised, was, he 
declared, beyond his comprehension. He 
thought it proper to attend to the few 
arguments which he found on the other 
side of the question, and which all went 
on grounds that struck his mind as dif- 
ferent from this. He could not view the 
law and fact in any other light, as sepa- 
tate, but as a confusion of ideas in those 
who granted the first principle, ‘ad ques- 
tionem facti non respondent judices ; ad 
questionem legis non respondent jura- 
tores.” 

Mr. Fox begged leave to inquire into 
this a little. When a man was accused 
of murder, a crime consisting of law and 
fact, the jury every day found a verdict 
of guilty; the jury felt themselves, in 
that case, bound to judge both the law 
and the fact. How, Mr. Fox asked, did 
they do this? By the advice of the 
judges. Here again, he said without 
cavilling about words, it was fair to infer, 
that the judge who advised the jury, 
advised them only in cases where they 
had jurisdiction. If the jurisdiction had 
been in the court, and not at all in the 
jury, the judge would have prevented the 
atter from acting altogether, and would 
have taken the jurisdiction to himself, but 
they knew it was the province of the jury 
to judge of law and fact; and this was 
the case not of murder only, but of felony, 
high treason, and of every other criminal, 
indictment. Libels were the only excep- 
tion, the single anomaly ; and if it was so, 
It was a great one indeed! When he 
turned his thoughts towards the decisions 
of lord Mansfield, and it was with all the 
respect and reverence due to his charac- 
ter, his doctrine on libels amounted to 
this: to consider a verdict on the case of 
a libel in the nature of a special verdict. 
In that case, therefor€, the jury, Mr. Fox 
said, were compelled to give a special 
verdict, which ought to be always matter 
of choice; but on this they were not left 
to their choice. There was a very mate- 
rial difference between a special verdict, 
in the case of a libel, and other special 
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verdicts. In the latter case, the court 
must, he observed, give its opinion with 
regard to the law; but in a special verdict 
for a libel, no such thing took place, and 
there was no necessity for the court to 
give any opinion, unless a motion was 
made in arrest of judgment. Ona special 
verdict, in the case of a libel, judgment 
followed, unless a motion was made to 
arrest the judgment: whereas they could 
not do so in cases of murder, or of felony ; 
in fact, they could not do so in any other 
case whatever. Without any declaration 
from the court or jury, judgment, it had 
been held, should follow; and in cases of 
libel, if what lord Mansfield said were 
true, it did follow. The jury found the 
publication and innuendoes, and yet what, 
said Mr. Fox, had been proved against 
the defendant ? Nothing. All that ap- 
peared was, that a man had written a 
book which might be, perhaps innocent, 
perhaps meritorious: the court had passed 
no judgment upon it; the jury had given 
no verdict in it: but though no guilt had 
been proved, yet as a motion had not 
been made in arrest of judgment, he 
must be punished as a libeller. 

Was it, Mr. Fox asked, agreeable to 
the law of England, that the onus should 
lie on the person accused, to prove his 
innocence, and not on those who accused 
him to prove his guilt? The arguments 
on this subject were chiefly drawn from 
authorities, and if the House thought it 
worth their while to go into a committee, 
they would find those authorities ex- 
tremely inconclusive. Mr. Fox con- 
tended, that if the jury had no jurisdic- 
tion over libels, the counsel became li- 
bellers for speaking before a tribunal 
which had no jurisdiction ; their eloquent 
speeches to heighten the enormity of the 
libel charged, on the one hand, and their 
exculpatory harangues in favour of the 
delinquent on the other, were not only 
needless but improper. If the court were 
sound in their law, they would not, he 
said, permit such pieces of eloquence to 
be i livered In the case of the king 
against the dean of St. Asaph, the judge 
stated, that he suffered it in order to satisty 
the minds of standers by. Whena jury was 
in a court of justice, in order to inquire 
into the innocence or guilt of a man, and 
they did not inquire into the criminality 
at all, but only inquired into the fact of 
publication, the counsel got up to speak 
on one side of the question; and as that 
was an irregularity, the counsel on the 
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other side must be indulged with 
an answer; and thus, one irregularity 
was committed after another, as was 
sometimes the case in that House. 
Could he believe that lord Mansfield, 
whose integrity as a judge no man would 
dispute, should fall into opinions so little 
fitting his high situation, and his dig- 
nified character! His lordship had, M:. 
Fox observed, got into a situation which 
there was no defending, without depart- 
ing from that meekness of heart so pecu- 
liar to his lordship. There was some 
shade of difference, certainly, in the argu- 
ment between that noble carl and his col- 
leagues. He had, Mr. Fox said, laid it 
down throughout, that it was unnecessary 
to prove malice: at the same time he 
agreed, that the defendant, if he brought 
any witnesses or evidence to rebut the 
presumption of guilt which lay against him, 
might produce such witnesses or evidence, 
and on that the jury would form their 
judgment. Mr. Fox wished this to be 
considered a little; he could not help 
saying that there appeared to be some- 
thing of confusion in the noble earl’s 
ideas on that subject, He did not want 
proof of the malice, for the publication 
would be sufficient ground to infer ma- 
lice or not. In case of murder, a man 
ee say, he did not want any proof of 
nalice, because the fact spoke the malice; 
but then, let the reason be stated why 
proof of malice was not necessary; the 


lin the case of the 
i Lord Holt, and two or three of the other 
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it with the presumption. If, Mr. Fox 
said, he were of opinion that the jury 
could not judge of the innocence or guilt 
of a paper, he should tell them they had 
nothing to do with it. ; 
There was another part of the doctrine 
of the noble Jord (Mansfield), which 
eared to him strange and unaccaun ° 
t was admitted not only in cases where 
there were innuendoes, but where a hbel 
was supposed to be without an innuendo, 
and where the words were all plain; it 
was admitted, that if a part of a writing 
was libellous, and another part not libel- 
lous, they had a right to bring the whole 
before the jury in evidence. Mr. Fox 
asked, on what principle the jury were to 
look at the whole, but that they might 
know whether the paper was libellous or 
not? If the jury had nothing to do with 
the guilt or innocence of the paper, but 
were only to give a verdict on the publi- 
cation, it pou be perfectly idle and ri- 
diculous to lay the whole of the evidence 
before the jury, who, as lord Raymond 
emphatically expressed himself, ‘had 
odin to do with it.”* All the ad- 
missions made on that side of the ques- 
tion, appeared to show its weakness, and 
nothing remained to be considered but 
authority, and that authority he should 
consider as shortly as possible. Mr. Fox 
here considered the opinion of lord Holt, 


ing against Vere. 


fact was, that proof of malice was not | judges, did expressly declare their opinion 


wanted, because it was evident that it did 
exist. What, Mr. Fox asked, was the 
case of libels? No proof was deemed 
necessary, but the bare publication was 


on the ground of the jury having found 
| frauditiore et malitiose, they thought the 


verdict ought not to be arrested. In the 
case of the king against Tutchin, ¢ the opi- 


taken to be sufficient proof. He should, | nion of lord Holt was directly the reverse 
he said, illustrate as well as he could, the | of what it was in the former cases, and 
policy and legality of bringing evidence | he left the criminality generally to the 


to rebut a presumption drawn from this | jury. In 1731, in the time of lord Ray- 


circumstance. A presumption was not a 
thing distinct from proof, but was a spe- 
cies of proof, of proof inconclusive, till 
the contrary was established. ‘The noble 
lord might hear what he pleased to rebut 
this. If the jury could hear the evidence, 
they must judge of the evidence; they 
must include a judgment on the presump- 
tion ; and they must dv that by weighing 
the presumption and evidence, and b 

comparing the one with the other; and. 
therefore, the moment that it was admit- 
ted that they could bring evidence to re- 
but the original presumption, they must 
judge of that presumption ; for they could 
‘only judge of the evidence by comparing 


mond, the present doctrine of libels was 
introduced. But although this doctrine 
had been universally held during sixty 
years, he hoped no man would contend 
that it ought to be law. Indeed, that 


principle of law was so absurd, so vicious, 


so untenable, and so impossible to hold 
consistently, that in the practice of this 
reign, and especially in the practice of 


* See the trial of Richard Francklin in 1731, 
for a libel ; Howell’s State Trials, Vol. XVI p. 
672. 

t For the case of the King 2. Tutchin, for a 
a libel, entituled, “ The Observator,” see 
Howell’s State Trials, Vol. XIV. p. 1095. 
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Ford Mansfield himself, it was not ad-, great and respectable man; but he could 
hered to. In the case of the king against | not, Mr. Fox said, do justice to the sub- 


Woodfall, the principle was slightly | ject without statin 


touched upon; but in the case of the 
king against Horne, there was a complete 
acknowledgment of the arguments of his 
learned friend (Mr. Erskine), whom he 
had the honour to follow in that place. 
He said, he had the notes on this business 
from others, and he entertained not a 
doubt but that they were correct, though 
be would not vouch for their authenticity. 
Mr. Fox then read a long extract of the 
summing up of lord Mansfield, at Guild- 
hall, in the case of the king against 
Horne; lord Mansfield had at that time 
said, that it was a matter for the judg- 
ment of the jury, and that they were to 
decide on the criminality. These were 
nearly his words: “ You will judge whe- 
ther it convey a harmless, innocent pro- 
ition, for the good and welfare of this 
ingdom, the support of the legislative 
government, and the king’s authority, ac- 
cording to law; or whether it is not de- 
nying the government and legislative au- 
thority of England, and justifying the 
Americans, &c.; and if it was intended to 
convey that meaning, there can be little 
doubt whether that is an arraignment of 
the government and of the troops em- 
ployed by them or not. But that is a 
matter for your judgment. You will 
judge of the meaning of it; you will 
judge of the subject to which it is applied, 
and connect them together, and if it is a 
criminal arraignment of these troops, act- 
ing under the orders of the officers em- 
ployed by the government of this country, 
you will find your verdict one way; but 
it you are of opinion that the contest is 
to reduce innocent subjects to slavery, 
and that they were all murdered, why then 
you may form a dittvrent conclusion with 
regard to the meaning and application of 
this paper.” * This doctrine was com- 
pletely denied in the case of the king and 
the dean of St. Asaph. If these accounts, 
said Mr. Fox, were correct, that great 
and respectable authority, lord Manstield 
was not perfectly consistent with himself. 
In the case of the king against Horne, 
mad were to consider the publication, 
and from the nature of it, and also from 
other circumstances, to infer the intent 
of the person accused. No gentleman 
could suppose that he meant to lower that 
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the inconsistencies 
It was not with a 
view to diminish the respect that he en- 
tertained for that able magistrate, but it 
showed that with all his abilities he could 
not be consistent, and was obliged to wa- 
ver. The inconsistency of great men 
proved,—and there was no man s0 great, 
either in history or romance, against 
whom inconsistency could not be proved, 
—that there were doctrines which could 
not be supported : and such inconsistency 
was generally much more the fault of the 
doctrines themselves than of those who 
adopted them. 

Mr. Fox said, he had hitherto consi- 
dered the subject as relating to libels, and 
to libels only. He next meant to state it 
with respect to another point of still 
more importance, namely, with regard to 
igh treason. He believed it was on all 
hands admitted, that a writing might be 
an overt act of treason ; but he was aware 
that it was not generally or universally al- 
lowed to be so. Ifa writing was considered 
as an overt act of treason, it was always so 


he had enumer, 


stated in the indictment, in hac verba, 
which was necessary in the case ofa libel. 
The substance of high treason was suffi- 
cient ; but the words of a libel must, he 
observed, be set out verbatim in the in- 
dictment. He wished, Mr. Fox said, to 
know a fact which he had asked of many 
gentlemen, and in reply to which he had 
received a variety of answers. He wished 
to ask, if a jury, in the case of libels, 
could only judge of the publication, be- 
cause it appeared on the record? On 
the very same principle on which this 
could be done, all the doctrines relative 
to libels applied to high treason. Sup- 
pose, said Mr. Fox, they had a night to 
try me for high treason; for writing, 
that which was considered by the court 
ot King’s-bench as an overt act, the court 
had a right to say to the jury, “ Consider 
only whether the criminal published the 
paper: do not consider the nature of it; 
do not consider whether it was trea- 
sonable, whether the overt act it 
intended was to accomplish the king's 
death (for whether it was, or was not, 
that fact would depend on the words set 
out on the face of the record); and the 
accused person guilty of high treason, 
and (if no person make a motion in ar- 
rest of judgment), let him be hanged and 
quartered.” Would Englishmen endure 
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that this should be the case? Could men 
permit death to be inflicted, without a 
jury having had an opportunity of deli- 
vering their sentiments or verdict, whe- 
ther the individual was or was not guilty ? 
If this doctrine were true, Mr. Fox said, 
and applied to high treason, then the 
overt act was unnecessary; the person 
who wrote the paper would confess. he 
published it: he would not have a word 
to say in his defence, and he must be 
found: guilty, not of a misdemeanor, but 
of high treason. His liberty and life 
were not to depend on the verdict of 
twelve persons, but on four lawyers; he 
did not mean to speak with disrespect of 
the judges; but his verdict must depend 
on four men, who drew their deductions 
from books, and not. from facts and the 
circumstances of the times. A man 
might thus be in a situation to lose his 
life, without the judgment of his peers. 
This point was stronger in the case of 
high treason than in that of libel, but it 
was only stronger, ingsmuch as, to a man, 
death was of more importance than tem- 
porary confinement. 

He wished, Mr. Fox said, to know whe- 
ther that doctrine of libels did or did not 
extend to high treason? The House, he 
said, would observe that he had confined 
himself chiefly to the case of seditious 
libels, and altogether to the case of cri- 
minal prosecutions for libels. With res- 
pect to all libels which were prosecuted 

y civil suits, and them only, there was a 
difference between them and criminal pro- 
secutions. In criminal prosecutions, the 
thing to be considered was the guilt of 
the criminal; in civil prosecutions, be- 
sides the guilt of the offender, there was 
the redress to which the plaintiff was en- 
titled by way of damages. A criminal 
prosecution, therefore, and a mere civil 
action for damages, stood on separate and 
distinct grounds. There were, Mr. Fox 
observed, one or two cases which had 
been commonly stated, and which he 
wished to state, in order to show, that al- 
though the person injured might have 
redress, yet it was to be obtained on the 
proof of malice. In illustration of his ar- 
gument, he stated the supposed case of a 
gentleman wishing to know the character 
of a servant, who had been formerly in 
his (Mr. Fox’s) service. Perhaps, said 
Mr. Fox, I state his character to be that 
of a person addicted to drinking, neglect- 
ful of his duty, and not, in my opinion, 
perfectly honest. No action, he observed, 
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could be maintained against the master 
by the servant, even though his master 
had called him a thief, if it had been true, 
unless the servant could prove that his 
master had done it from motives of ma- 
lice. Mr. Fox cited another case from 
the star chamber, a case which fell under 
the same rule precisely with the last, 
namely, that of a man’s writing to inform 
a father that his son was addicted to vi- 
cious courses, and admonishing him to 
endeavour to reclaim him. In_ that 
case, Mr. Fox said, the letter had 
not been held to be defamatory, but re- 
formatory. There were several other 
cases, he observed, that had a great re- 
semblance to libels; as, for instance, the 
case of threatening letters. He stated 
one which had been tried before Mr. Ba- 
ron Hotham, for whom he entertained a 
very high respect. He thought that 
learned judge had acted with pertect pro- 
priety in leaving the guilt or innocence 
of the paper to the consideration of the 


ury. 
Mr. Fox said, that although he had 
been able to show to the House, that the 
law of libels was contrary to the original 
principles of law, and dangerous to the 
constitution, yet when he would suggest 
a remedy for those evils, he found himself 
incapable of doing it, without the assis- 
tance of the House. If the committee 
were clear as to the law on the subject, 
he thought their wisest and most proper 
measure would be to enact a declaratory 
law respecting it. If the committee were 
of opinion that the high authorities on 
the other side of the question, made the 
law doubtful, they might scttle the law 
upon the subject, in future, without any 
regard to what it had becn ip times 
ast. 

Before he dismissed the subject of li- 
bels, Mr. Fox said, he would refresh their 
memories with what he had said on spe- 
cial verdicts ; and what he had said on that 
subject he declared he did not say with- 
out mature consideration. The court as- 
serted, that all verdicts on libels were of 
the nature of special verdicts ; and yet he 
was informed, on good authority, that if 
another kind of special verdict, yiz. the 
verdict properly so denominated, were 
given, it would not answer the purpose. 
If a report of special verdiet was made, 
without the word ‘ guilty,’ no judgment 
could follow; they were, therefore, only 
deceiving the jury. All this, Mr. Fox 
said, had been very fully stated in the 
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case of the king and the Dean of St. 
Asaph, and afforded a very strong argu- 
ment for the side which he had espoused. 
He contended, therefore, that in all cases 
of libel, the jury should be permitted to 
give a gencral verdict, and to judge of the 
intention, as well as of the publication. 

Mr. Fox having finished the subject of 
Jibels, wished to call the attention of the 
House to another subject of very great 
importance ; but this, he said, he should 
do in as concise a manner as possible. 
By a statute of queen Anne, for regulat- 
ing proceecings by guo warranto, every 
corporator might infra himself of the 
corporate situation of any burgess of the 
same borough. Any private man might 
make his application, and, according to a 
late opinion, the court had a discretionary 
power of granting or refusing it, as they 
thought fit. Another opinion on the sub. 
ject was, that the court had no such dis- 
cretion; the former opinion, however, 
was the best. The attorney-gencral 
might also, of his own authority, move 
for informations, in the nature of guo war- 
ranto, as well as others. The court of 
King’s-bench had endeavoured to lay 
down a rule to guide their discretion : 
Lord Mansfield had laid down twenty 
years as the space of time after which, in 
no cases, applications should be made to 
disturb men in their franchises ; and even 
within that time the court very frequently 
refused such applications ; but about two 
terms ago, the court of King’s-bench had 
greatly shortened the period within which 

eople might apply for such informations. 
They had determined, if a man had en- 
joyed his franchises without interruption 
tor the space of six years, he should never 
be called! upon after that period. Mr. 
Fox wished to say a very few words on 
the wisdom of this regulation. He 
thought the rule ought only to have been 
prospective and not retrospective. The 
court should have given notice of their 
intended rule some time before it began 
to operate, because people knowing that 
the law allowed them twenty years, 
usually thought they had abundance of 
time, and therefore laid by. This was 
not only unfair, but it was unjust. 

There was another very serious view in 
which, he said, the subject might be taken 
into consideration. That House, as vigi- 
lant guardians of the constitution, ought 
to watch against all possible inroads. 
The attorney-gencral, as already stated, 
could of authority move for infurma- 
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tions. Private subjects were confined 
within six years; the king’s attorney ge- 
neral, however, was subjected to no such 
inconvenience, being eta unlimited in 
point of time. It always happened, that 
the king’s ministers were more or less 
concerned in elections; and, consequently 
the attorney-gcneral might move for a 
great many informations against those 
who were not friendly to him or his asso- 
ciates. As the law before stood, this was 
attended with no inconvenience, because 
if A. moved against B.’s elcctors, B. might 
move in his turn against the electors of 
A. But by the last rule of the court of 
King’s-bench, private men were greatly 
cramped and confined; whereas the at- 
torney-general, on the part of the king, 
might move at any time, and hence the 
maxim nullum tempus occurrit reg?. Cor- 
porators, after six years, were sate against 
every man but the king, so long as they 
exercised their franchises in a way not 
hurtful to the interest of the king; but if 
they were to exercise their privileges con 
trary to the interests of the crown, the 
king’s attorney-general might come and 
take their franchises from them. This, 
Mr. Fox said, was an immense additional 
weight to the prerogative of the crown, 
and might prove extremely dangerous to 
the liberty of the people. The remedy 
he meant to propose, appeared to him to 
be perfectly unexceptionable. He 
thought there ought to be a statute, re- 
gulating the conduct of the King’s-bench, 
with regard to the granting of such infor- 


mations, and giving double costs in cases . 


of frivoluus applications. He considered 
it as highly inconvenient, that the rule of 
limitation of the King’s-bench did not ex- 
ceed the length of a parliament, and he 
wished it, for obvious reasons, to extend 
to eight or nine years. He farther 
thought, that the power of the attorney- 
general, in this respect, should be taken 
away, or at least ascertained; and that 
the crown and the subject should stand 
precisely upon a level. Mr. Fox said he 
had stated all the matter that occurred to 
him as the ground for going into a com- 
mittee. If any gentleman had any addi- 


tional grounds, he could wish him to state 


them. 

Mr. Fox procceded to observe, that 
there was, on the subject of libels, one 
great and popular topic, which he had 
passed over, without having said any thing 
upon it. 
gotten it, but had purposely omittcd it. 

e 


He dcelared he had not for- 


| 
‘ 
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It was a question that had been much 
canvassed in the world, namely, the doc- 
trine that truth was not only not a justifica- 
tion, but that a libel was the more a libel 
because it was true. With respect to this 
question, he should not meddle with it, 
because he conceived it to be a most dif- 
ficult question. To say that truth was 
not sometimes a justification, would be 
very extraordinary indeed; and yet there 
certainly were cases in which truth would 
not be ajustification but an aggravation. 
Suppose, for instance, a man had any per- 
sonal defect or misfortune, any thing dis- 
agreeable about his body, or was unfor- 
tunate in any of hig relations, and that 
any person went about exposing him on 
those accounts, for the purpose of malice, 
and that all these evils were day after 
day brought forward, to make a man’s 
life unhappy to himself, and tending to 
hold him out as the object of undeserved 
contempt and ridicule to the world, which 
was too apt to consider individuals as con- 
temptible for their misfortunes, rather 
than odious for their crimes and vices: 
would any man tell him, that in cases of 
that sort, the truth was not rather an ag- 
gravation? On the other hand, in ques- 
tions relating to public men; truth, with 
‘respect to public measures, ought to be 
held to be a complete justification of a li- 
bel, if it could be called a libel, in 
that situation. Mr. Fox said farther, 
that if any man had stated any thing 
that was of great importance, upon its 
being taken amiss by another, the truth 
of it, if it could be proved, was not only 
a mitigation, but in his mind, a complete 
justification. 

ow long were they to be negligent about 
the rights of juries? It behoved the 
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was the fashion to go into discussions on 
the theory of the constitution for various 
purposes. 

Mr. Fox said, they ought to consider 
the main spring upon which the constitu: 
tion turned. They all knew there were 
two or three great springs upon which it 
turned, and it was the indispensable duty 
of that House, as far as it could, to kee 
those springs in oad strength and vi- 
gour. He thought he saw, amidst all the 
minuter parts, the two most important of 
these main springs, namely, the representa- 
tion of the people through the medium of 
that House, and the juridical power of the 

eople through the medium of juries : and 
It appeared to him, that even although the 
other parts of the system fell into disor- 
der, yet, if these main springs were pre- 
served in full vigour, the rest might be 
repaired; but if these two springs gave 
way, all the rest must fall completely to 
destruction. Mr. Fox declared, that he 
had always considered the powers and 
privileges of that House to be that part 
of the constitution which they were 
obliged to watch over, and obliged to 
maintain. Another thing of infinite im- 

ortance was the right of the trial by jury. 

his, he said, could not be complete, un- 
less, in every criminal case, where the law 
and fact were mixed, the jury were the 
judges; and unless the intention was to 
be decided by the jury, and not by men 
who could only judge by means of books 
and many subtleties and distinctions, but 
could never find out the heart of man, and 
distinguish between his actions. 

Mr. Fox begged that he might not be 


He would ask, therefore, | told by any gentleman, ‘“ You have done 
;much ri 
| ‘count 


ht and much wrong, but on ac- 
what is wrong you shall not ob- 


House to be anxious to establish those | tain what is good.” He said, he was wil- 


rights, and by that means to secure the 
liberty of the press. He conceived, that 
the best way would be, to permit eve 


ling to take one half, nay one fourth, or 


any thing that he could get, rather than 
lose the whole. He thought he had done 


defendant to prove the truth of a libel, if ‘ his duty in bringing forward the business, 
he thought proper; and then to consider | and he hoped there would be a majority 


what effect that ought to have, whether 
it amounted to a justification or otherwise, 
and to Jet it affect the judgment either 
way in proportion. He did not, however, 
mean to bring this forward, unless it met 
with the general concurrence of the 
House. God knew what he had ventured 
to bring forward was much beyond his 
strength : and he should not have brought 
it forward, if he had not thought it a duty 
which he owed to the public, and the 
more particularly at this time, when it 


for pane into the committee. Mr. Fox 
here took notice of a similar motion that 
had been brought forward in the House 
of Commons some years ago by that sound 
constitutional lawyer, Mr. serjeant Glynn, 
who had brought forward the subject in a 
more masterly and scientific manner, than 
he was able to do. He confessed he had 
been one of those who voted against that 
motion,* which wasrejected on account of 
a 


* See Vol, XVI, p. 121% 


vIT} 
-eertain doubts that were entertained con- 
cerning it, and a fearthat it might weaken 
theauthority of the court of king’s bench, 
&c.: but upon reflection, he now thought 
his reasons had been weak and ill founded. 
In the case of the king against Topham, 
Mr. Fox said, there was some colour for 
the chief justice agreeing with him. On 
the present occasion, he was glad to 
grasp at any thing ; and the House must 
now speak out plainly, and say whether 
they meant to confirm the rights of juries, 
or to vote against the rights of juries, and 
to add the weight of parliament to the 
weight of the court of king’s bench. Mr. 
Fox declared, before he sat down, that he 
had intended to bring forward this busi- 
ness in the course of the last parliament, 
but had been prevented by other business; 
and another consideration for his deferring 
it was, the expectation and hope of his 
having the able assistance of his hon. and 
learned frend (Mr. Erskine)—an expec- 
tation and hope m which he had not been 
disappointed. His hon. and Jearned friend 
eoulaee have 4n opportunity to crown 
the work which had so nobly begun, and 
give his sanction to an act of parliament 
to insure to his country and to posterity, 
the real existence of those rights and 
privileges, the theory of which he had 
formerly defended so eloquently, so ably, 
and, in point of reason, so sciumpliantle 
thoughin point ofevent, unfortunately and 
unsuccesstully. Mr. Fox soaelaiel with 
moving, “ That the grand committee for 
Courts of Justice do sit on Tuesday 
next” 

Mr. Erskine, in rising to second Mr. 
Fox's motion, declared that he could not 
sufficiently express the gratitude which, 
as one of the public, he felt to his right 
hon. friend for this last instance amongst 
so many others of his enlightened zeal 
for the support of the laws and constitu- 
tion, upon their true principles, and of the 
warm interest he had constantly taken in 
the freedom and happiness of the people. 
Little or nothing was left fur him to say ; 
first, because the admirable speech they 
had just heard, embraced every thing 
which belonged to the subject: and se- 
condly, because in the recent proceedings 
in the courts below, which had happily 
brought on that fulness of time, so ne- 
cessary for the success of every thing, he 
had over andover again (the trials he be- 
heved were in the hands of every body), 
maaintained and illustrated all the princi- 
ples of the measure before them, so that 

[VOL XXIX.] 
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in now attempting to speak again upon the 
same subject, it appeared to him like a 
tale that had been told. The subject, be- 
sides, lay in the narrowest campass. The 
law of libel as at present, and for a long 
time administered was repugnant to the 
sound principle and inconsistent with the 
ancient practice of English criminal jus- 
tice. It destroyed the liberty of the press, 
whilst, as he was prepared from expe- 
rience to prove, it dangerously promoted 
its licentiousness.—By annihilating the 
constitutional privilege ofjuriesina branch 
of their functions so general and so mo- 
mentous, it brought the whole of their 
| jurisdiction into dangcrous question, and 
a remedy by parliament was indispensable, 
because the evil in its present state was 
otherwise incurable. 
He could assure the House, that in no- 
| thing he had to say, had he any idea of 
conveying blame or censure upon the con- 
duct of the present judges. So far from it, 
that as things now stood, from a succession 
of precedents, though in direct opposition 
to the most acknowledged principles and 
practice of ancient times, he should now 
find it difficult, if he were called upon, to 
fill a judicial situation to bear up against 
the current of decision, though they had 
obviously broken out of the original and 
prescribed channel of the law. Libels - 
were divisible into two classes: viz. those 
which were the subjects of civil action, and 
proceeded against as such; and those 
which were prosecuted by indictment. 
The rule with regard to the first, was 
fixed and indisputed, andas ancient as the 
law itself. A good name was more va- 
luable than prope and reputation had 
always been asserted upon principles which 
had never been prevented nor brought 
into question. — In these cases, as in 
all questions of property, the judges 
were the undoubted depositarics of the 
law. The juries were to try the fact of 
publication, and the meaning or just inter- 
pretation of the matter published; but 
when both were ascertained, the defendant 
if he had submitted his defence or justifi- 
cation to the court, was to be judged by 
the court, and without such plea could 
have no defence at all before the jury if 
the publication were proved at the trial. 
In these cases the judges had not only 
an unquestionable but a safe jurisdiction, 
because not only the law in such cases 
might be brought to a clear and positive 
standard, but political craft and oppression 
could neither have an‘interest in pervert- , 
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ing justice nor any possible means of do- 
Ing It. 

But indictments for libels, above all for 
those which were prosecuted as being 
censures upon public men and the acts of 
government, stood upon an entirely diffe- 
rent foundation; and the root of the evil 
which now so loudly called for a remedy 
was, that political judges had in these in- 
stances, from time to time, confounded 
criminal proceedings with civil actions, 
and by abridging the jurisdiction of juries 
in cases of crimes (above all of that de- 
scription) by referring to the rule in civil 
actions (where it was no abridgment at 
all). The judges had usurped the un- 

uestionable and immemorial privilege of 
the jury to decide upon every indictment 
for any offence whatsoever on the general 
issue pleaded, whether the defendant was 
‘guilty or not guilty; the. guilt in many or 
rather in most instances, depending upon 
intention, which, in the nature of things, 
it was perfectly absurd to consider as a 
ee of law.—It was this departure 

rom ancient authorities and practice 
which had brought into hazard, or rather 
shad overthrown the most invaluable part 
-of the British constitution. 

He considered the jury asthe commons 
house of the judicial system—the balance 
for the people against prerogatives which 
it was necessary to trust with the crown 
and its magistrates, but which would often 
when unbalanced degenerate into oppres- 
sion. The monarchy of Great Britain 
would not deserve the name of a free go- 
vernment, nor have been suffered since 
the Revolution to exist for a moment, 
without parliamentary and judicial bal- 
ances, which whilst they left and even se- 
cured to the crown all the vigour of the 
most absolute governments, far better se- 
cured the freedom and happiness of the 
people, than the most unbridled demo- 
cracies in any age had ever been able to 
accomplish; and he ventured boldly to 
assert, that the privileges of this House 
were not more essential to resist the power 
of the crown than the privileges of grand 
and petty juries in our judicial system ; 
since, were it not for their daily and 
hourly protection, the dominion of fixed 
magistracies .would, ages ago, have 
crumbled into dust the liberties of the 
people. 

Mr. Erskine said, that as this was a pro- 
pores which no man in England would 

hardy enough to dispute, what would 
the House say when it was a matter abso- 
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lutely demonstrable, that the trial by jury 
in every case which now affected the most 
essential liberties of the press, had nolonger 
any useful existence ; because the judges 
now applied the law of civil actions to 
criminal trials, though nothing could be 
more distinct or different. In the former, 
the law had been immemorially pleaded 
to the judges, and could not come before 
the jury; in the latter, it was always from 
the most ancient times left to the jury by 
the general plea of not guilty. In the 
first, the accusation proceeded from the 
court; in the scéond, it originated with 
the grand jury. In the first, the acquitting 
verdict of the jury might be set aside, if 
contrary to the opinion of the judges; m 
the second, it was final; and* whilst at- 
taints existed, the jury could never be at- 
tainted. To suffer, therefore, such diame- 
trically opposite jurisdictions to be con- 
founded, and such invaluable privileges to 
be trampled upon, would be to throw away 
the armour of the constitution provided 
by the wisdom of our fathers against 
powers dangerous to withdraw from the 
crown, but more dangerous to exist with- 
out the counterpoise of the trial by the 
country. 

He said, that as the law stood at pre- 
sent, if a writing were charged even as 
an overt act of high treason, the court 
might convict the prisoner upon the mere 
proof of publication, withdrawing from 
the consideration of the jury the traitorous 
intention which, in the language of the 
statute, was the very essence of the crime; 
because, according to the course now uni- 
formly taken, the judge tells the jury, in 
all prosecutions for criminal writmgs, that 
they have only to find the publication, and 
the innuendoes or alleged grammatical ine 
terpretation of the paper, and upon that 
to find the defendant guilty, adding, 
that if the court should afterwards con- 
sider the writing so interpreted not to be 
criminal, the judgment would be arrested 
or reversed upon writ of error. But to 
expose such doctrine to shame and repro- 
bation, it was only necessary to inform, 
or rather to remind the House, that if 
upon such motion that judgment should 
be arrested, the innocence of the defen- 
dant’s iotention was argued before the 
court, the answer would he and was given 
uniformly, that the verdict of guilty had 
concluded the criminality of the mten- 
tion, though the consideration of that 
question had been by the judge's autho- 
rity wholly withdrawn from the jury at 
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the tral. It certainly was now too late 
to rectify this monstrous and iniquitous 
absurdity, except by the authority of 

liament; though the judges who first 
iatroduced such doctrines ought to have 
been impeached and degraded. Indeed, 
the mischievous origin of the system was 
notorious. Upon fhe revival of letters, 
government soon felt the influence of 
printing upon public opinion, when it was 
directed against their abuses; and with 
ug the Star Chamber was set on foot to 
repress it; but the firmness of our ances- 
tors, and the vigour and freedom of our 
institutions soon overthrowing that odious 
jurisdiction, nothing was then left but to 
pervert the ancient constitution of juries, 
and notwithstanding the triumphant re- 
sult of the trial of the Seven Bishops, 
when their privileges were fully recog- 
nised and acted upon, a constant assault 
was kept up by subsequent judges against 
their jurisdiction, and carried to such an 
extravagant pitch, that on the trial of 
Penn and Mead for seditious preaching 
in Gracechurch-strect, an attempt was 
made to imprison a juryman for refusing 
to receive from the court what was falsely 
and wickedly called the law, though a 
plain fact for the jury's consideration, an 
outrage which was exposed and beat down 
for ever by the immortal exposition of the 
‘Jord chief justice Vaughan, who, upon a 
Habeas Corpus, discharged the intrepid 
prisoner, a second Hampden, for the ex- 
ae and admiration of posterity. 

ut, potwithstanding all these cases, 
lord chief justice Raymond, on the trial 
of the Craftsman, thought fit to tell a 
jury, that the doctrine of its being the 
judge’s duty to leave the whole case to 
the jury, was a notion which had then 
been taken up of late by some persons 
who ought to have known better, and this 
most rash and unfounded declaration had 
been echoed from judge to judge down to 
the Jate trial of the Dean of St. Asaph, 
though to the honour of the bar be it 
spoken, the counsel (Mr. Bearcroft) in 
that case, with a brief in his hand, for the 
crown would not surrender the privileges 
of the people; but what was conceded to 
the defendant by the adverse advocate, 
was not granted to him by the court; the 
doctrine now complained of having been 
confirmed by the whole court of King’s- 
bench, when presided in by lord Mans- 
field, whom he could never name without 
affection and respect; and so barren was 
the usurpation in legal authority, that a 
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ballad found itself in the mouth of that 
great man which was sent to sir Philip 
Yorke, after the acquittal of the Craftsman, 
in which the author was supposed to have: 
admitted the doctrine centended for by 
writing that, 

Sir Philip’s innuendos 

Would serve him no longer in verse orin prose, 
As twelve honest men had decided the cause, ' 
ail judges of fact, tho’ not judges of 

Ws. 


Whereas on reference- to this poetical 
record, it was found to be just the con- 
trary ; viz. 

“That twelve honest men had decided the 


cause, 
“ Who were judges alike ot the fact and the 
laws.” 


Mr. Erskine then said, that he could 
state from his own long experience what 
had been the effect of this system. Had 
juries been prevented from improper ac- 
quitals? Had the crown been secured by 
it in the preservation of order and obe- 
dience to the laws? Just the reverse. 
Every man, be his acts wicked or charita- 
ble, had been looked upon and pitied as 
the victim of a pernicious usurpation; and. 
juries whilst they might secretly condemn 
the criminal, refused, in many instances, to 
pronounce verdicts of guilty, when the 
investigation of guilt had been withheld 
from them. So that a counsel’s best de- 
fence of any kind of libel was, to expose 
the doctrine, and keep the libel out of 
sight. He could appeal to the whole bar 
for the truth of the observation. ; 

He should mention but one case more 
of the oppression inseparable from the 
system complained of. An insinuation 
had appeared in a public paper, that the . 
Russian ambassador was a spy, which was 
very properly made the subject of a pro- 
secution, but the defendant, who was the 
proprietor of the paper, was set upon the 
pillory, though he produced an affidavit of 

| a physician of the highest reputation that 
/he had been delirious in a fever at the 
date of the publication, and even that 
| fact was held to be no defence upon the 
trial. It was surely impossible to figure 
to the human imagination any thing more 
disgusting or horrible. . 

Mr. Erskine now said, that he wished 
for the sake of unanimity, that his right 
hon. friend would for the present put 
aside the other matter which he had in- 
troduced for consideration. He thought 
that nothing shauld be mixed with the 
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grand and paramount question which 
might interrupt the harmony of the deci- 
sion. ‘There was no doubt of the inquisi- 
torial power of the House over the judges, 
but it was a power which ought to be 
most sparingly and cautiously exercised. 
It ought to be kept in the recesses of 
their authority to be produced only in 
cases of the utmost emergency.—It was 
not desirable even to speak Jightly or 
harshly in that House of the conduct of 
judges, as it tended to disturb that confi- 
dence in the administration of justice 
which was of such infinite importance to 
the public security and happiness.—There 
was no doubt that in different cases of 
uo warrantos, which Mr. Erskine here 
stated, lord Mansfield and the other judges 
had Jaid down the doctrine of a year’s limi- 
tation, and in two years afterwards di- 
rectly the reverse,—an evident proof how 
much they were embarrassed by the un- 
certainty of matters which from their very 
Nature were not subjects of judicial dis- 
eretion. The abridgment of such juris- 
diction would be easier for the judges and 
saver for the people.—He concluded with 
thanking the House for its indulgence, 
and hoped that the motion for the com- 
mittee would be unanimously adopted. 
- The Attorney General agreed with Mr. 
Erskine as to bis general argument, but 
differed from him, and the right hon. 
mover, in regard to the mode of proceed- 
ing that had been proposed. He perfectly 
agreed that the judges in their conduct 
had done nothing but what every one who 
examined the stream of precedents flowing 
down for a long series of years, woul 
find had been the uniform practice of 
their predecessors, and what consequently 
called for no sort of blame whatever. 
Neither the conduct of that venerable and 
most respectable earl who had presided in 
the court of King'’s-bench for 60 many 
eas nor that of his successor, lord 
enyon, who was not only eminently 
qualified by his great Iegal knowledge to 
sit at the head of his court, but by his 
daily decisions had proved himself to be 
& truly honest man, were reasonably'to be 
questioned. He allowed, however, that 
there was something in the practice of the 


law of libels, that called for amendment ' 


and explanation; but as his hon. and 
learned friend had said (and judiciously 
and wisely said), great delicacy ought to 


be exercised in interfering with any sub- . 


t of the nature with the present, lest 


the public-should take the alarm, and be 
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impressed with an opinion, that there had 
been something wrong in the conduct of 
our judges, or of our courts of judicature. 
With that view of the case it was, that 
he thought the moving for a committee of 
courts of justice altogether unnecessary. 
The province of that committee had been 
to receive and to inquire into complaints 
of improper conduct in the judges; the 
moving, therefore, for such a committee 
would create alarms in the mind of the 
public, who would naturally conclude 
that some part of the soniduict of the 
judges was complained of; and that 
clearly and avowedly not being the case, 
the committee ought not to be moved 
for, and the more especially as the object 
could be attained without having any 
such committee revived. The committee 
had not, he said, sat above two or three 
times since the restoration.—Here the 
attorney-general went into a technical 
history of the mode of trial in cases 
of libel ever since they had been 
snatched out of the star chamber, and 
showed in what particulars the judge 
directed the jury, and where the law arose 
out of the facts that came out in evidence. 
Having fully explained this, he asserted 


.that a bill might be brought m to provide 


a proper regulation at once, without the 
assistance of the committee of courts of 
justice. That committee had sat very 
rarely during this century. In the last 
case that it did sit, it had been on ac- 
count of'a very flagrant injustice, drrectly 
charged against a judge. Withregard to 
the other points, the quo warrantos, he 
admitted that there was a necessity for 
some legislative interference with respect 
to them, because twenty years was cer- 
tainly too extensive a period, and'a period 
much shorter might be attended with 
very great inconvenience. He instanced 
the hardship of a man who was not a 
corporator, having begun business in a 
corporate town, and after having expended 
a capital, being obliged, on the informa- 
tion of any person who thought proper so 
to inform, to shut up shop and quit the 
place. If the corporation was the crea- 
ture of the crown, it gave ministers an 
undue power over such corporations.— 
Having explained this, the attorney-ge- 
neral took notice of the particular case, 
from which, as the right hon. gentlenran 
had declared, his ideas on the general sub- 
ject had originated, viz. the case of Lux- 
ford; respecting which he would mention 
@ few material circumstances, and when 
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he did so, he begged the House to carry 
along with them the recollection, that 
much depended on the time and the 
events of the time, with their natural ope- 
ration on men’s minds and feelings, be- 
cause on that rested, in a great measure, 
the whole consideration. _ About a twelve- 
month ago, he said, he saw a publication 
in the Morning Herald, which he consi- 
dered as that sort of publication which 
his duty called upon bin to select for 
public prosecution. The attorney here 
read the paragraph to the House, and 
commented upon it; observing, that the 
natural effect of it would be to alarm the 
minds of the whole French nation, and 
inflame them against this country, by 
holding out to them an assurance, that 
the Bnitish ministry had imposed upon 
the two Houses of Parliament, and were 
armimg, not as was pretended against 
Spain, but against France, they meaning 
to take advantage of her then defenceless 
situation, and to attack Brest and Toulon. 
He conceived, every man who heard him 
was aware, that about a twelvemonth ago 
the French had abundant reason to be in 
a state of peculiar apprehension, jealousy, 
and suspense ; ard he would ask if there 
was any gentleman present who had to 
learn, that at the time in question such 
was their jealousy and alarm, that on the 
bare suggestion, or rather report in 
France, of an Englishman having pub- 
lished a pamphlet in that kingdom against 
the proceedings then going on there, the 
lives of every Englishman in that country 
were endangered. It ought also to be 
recollected that in consequence of our 
intercourse with the French, great num- 
bers of British subjects were at the time 
in France. Would it not, then, ‘have 
been a dereliction of his duty, if he had 
fReglected to have taken the means of 
immediately satisfying the French nation 
that we were not about to be guilty of 
a breach of treaty, and that no advantage 
was intended to be taken of their then 
defenceless situation? It had since ap- 
peared to him to have been the more 
necessary, as he had afterwards under- 
stood from persons who had resided in 
France, that the English newspapers 
were circulated in France, and the very 
libel in question had been translated into 
pamphlets, and had really created great 
alarms. — That he was personally no enemy 


to the liberty of the press, ‘he ‘trusted his 


conduct had evinced, but he. could go 
further arid-assert, that.it would-be found 
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from looking back, that the law officers 
of the crown for many years, had not, 
generally considered, been persecutors of 
the press. In the. course of the last 
thirty-one years, there had not been more 
than seventy prosecutions for libels, out 
of which there had been about fifty con- 
victions ; about a dozen of these had re- 
ceived rather severe sentences, and in five 
cases the pillory had made a part of the 

unishment. He enumerated the five 
atter cases, declaring, that two of those 
who had been sentenced to the pillory, 
had been for vending obscene publica- 
tions, which had been with great industry 
insinuated even into our seminaries of 
education of both sexes ; and therefore ‘he 
had thought it his duty to select the per- 
sous, as examples, that the officers of 
government, whose province it peculiarly 
was to watch over every attempt to cor- 
rupt the morals of the rising generation, 
had not been negligent of their duty; but 
here he must inform the House, that from 
circumstances of a nature extremely pal- 
liative having come to his knowledge 
after the trial, the parties were pardoned 
the pillory.- Another offender was sen- 
tenced to the pillory, for libelling his ma- 
jesty five years after his accessien to the 
throne. There were also two for libels 
against the Russian ambassador; there 
was another for libellmg part of the royal 
family; and this last of Luxford, whch 
he supposed the court imagined to be of 
a nature similar to the libels against the 
Russian ambassador, and therefore pro- 
nounced the pillory as a part of the sen- 
tence. To his mind, the libel in the 
Herald appeared ty be one of the most 
mischievous that ever was published. HH 
the paragraph was as innocent as the 
right hon. gentleman conceived it to be, 
he certainly had most wonderfully erred 
respecting It; for he owned he never more 
forcibly felt any thing to be his duty, than 
to endeavour, as far as in him lay, to con- 
vince France that this country was not 
unfaithful in her treaties, nor so-cowardly 
or so treacherous as to wish to take ad 
vantage of the defencelcss situation of her 
neighbour. He thought it would be more 
advisable, for the reasons he had stated, 
not to move for the committee of courts 
of justice, but to adopt some other less 
exceptionable mode of proceeding, de- 
claring, that to the main object he felt no 
sort of objection. 

Mr. Jekyll said, he should feel himself 
but little entitled to a-patient hearing from 
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the House, if, after two such forcible 
and eloquent speeches (the most eloquent 
perhaps that ever had been heard within 
those walls) he was to do more than make 
a few observations, which he thought it 
incumbent on him to submit to their con- 
sideration. His hon. and learned friend 
who had just sat down had objected to 
going into a committee of courts of jus- 
tice, and had said, that there had been 
seventy prosecutions for libels within the 
Jast thirty years ; and out of the septuagint 
that he had mentioned, there had been 
fifty convictions. That was, Mr. Jekyll 
said, in his mind, the very reason why 
they ought to go into the committee; be- 
cause if the practice of the courts in cases 
of libel had been as he conceived it ought 
to have been, and the whole of the law as 
well as the fact had been left, as it ought, 
to the jury, the convictions, he believed, 
would not have been above half the 
number. He complimented the attorney- 
general on his conduct, and said, he had 
‘«< borne his faculties so meekly,” that all 
men praised him; he therefore should be 
the last to object to going into the com- 
mittee. But his hon. and learned friend 
had objected on the ground that the com- 
mittee of the courts of justice had borne 
an odious name, and alarm might be taken 
that complaint had been made against the 
conduct of the judges. His hon. and 
learned friend forgot that it had been ex- 
pressly stated by-the principal leaders of 
the debate, that they imputed no blame 
whatever to the judges ; and as every thing 
that passed in that House went forth to 
the public, it would be known that they 
went into the committee for no specific 
charge, but merely for the purpose of in- 
vestigation on a subject material to the 
frecdom of the people. 

Mr. Put said, he was rather in hopes 
that the right hon. mover would agree to 
the suggestion of his learned friend, and 
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by that means procure a general concur- 


rence with him as to the main object of 
his argument; in respect to which he was 
extremcly desirous of stating that he did 
not sce any ground on which any gentle- 
man could have occasion to differ in opi- 
nion with the right hon. gentleman. He 
was ready to declare, that he thought the 
taking some step, at least to regulate the 
practice of the courts on the trial of libels, 
and render it conformable to the free 
spirit of the constitution, was highly 
necessary. He did not wish any more 
than the right hon. gentleman to cast. 
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blame on the venerable person, who was 
entitled to universal reverence and respect, 
not more on account of his years, and his 
present unfortunate situation, than for his 
extraordinary abilities as a judge, and his 
eminent ae services, for so large a 
number of years. . That noble and learned 
earl had done no more than tread in the 
steps of his predecessors; and even the 
learned gentleman who seconded the mo- 
tion, had confessed thst if he were him- 
self on the bench, he should feel bound 
to decide in the same manner, unless the 
law were altered. He saw therefore, Mr. 
Pitt said, no reason for going into a com- 
mittee of courts of justice, in order to 
effect the wishes of the right hon. gentle. 
man. Although he should with great 
diffidence set up his opinion against the 
uniform practice and authority of the 
judges, yet he must confess that it went 
directly against that practice, and that 
he saw no reason why, in the trial of a 
libel, the whole consideration of the case 
might not go precisely to the unfettered 
judgment of twelve men, sworn to give 
their verdict honestly and conscientiously, 
as it did in matters of felony and other 
crimes of a high nature. That being his 
opinion, and there not appearing to be a 
probability of difference of sentiment as 
to the main point, he saw no occasion for 
any difficulty as to the mode of effecting 
the object. The right hon. gentleman 
had heard the objection urged by his 
right hon. and learned friend, against - 
going into a committce of courts of justice, 
when all intention of personal complaint 
had on every side been expressly dis- 
avowed; an abjection which, in his mind, 
had considerable weight; but there were 
other reasons that occurred ta him, why 
it would be better not to go into the com- 
mittee of courts of justice. In the first 
place, if any intention were entertained 
of going into an investigation of prece- 
dents afd authorities, with a view to the 
forming of a declaratory law, it would be 
a work of more time, than the period of 
the session afforded them any hope of 
completing before parliament should be 
up. In the next placc, he should not 
think it either necessary or advisable to 
pass a declaratory bill, stating not only 
what the law was, but also what it had 
been, because that would in some sort 
imply a censure on the judges, and indi- 
rectly accuse them of not having adhered 
to the law. The whole object, he thought, 
might be achieved by a short legislative 
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bill, enacting what the law ought to be, 
and thence regulating the practice in 
future. If that idea were adopted, as 
simple and as short a bill, as could well 
be rmagined, would answer the end, and 
the right hon. gentleman might either 
move in the House then, or on Monday, 
for leave to bring in such a bill; or if he 
thought that mode better, he might move 
certain resolutions, stating what the law 
ought to be, as the ground and basis of 
such future proceedings as it might be 
advisable to institute upon the subject; 
and those resolutions might remain on 
the Journals to be followed up next ses- 
sion, by one or more bills either declara- 
tory or bale as the cuse might 
Tequire. ith regard to the quo warranto 
informations, it was not his intention to 
go into any discussion of that part of the 
subject then. Twenty years appeared to 
him to be an unreasonably extensive 
pa undoubtedly, and perhaps the 
Imitation of six P hat which the judges 
had lately adopted, might be too short: 
and consequently it might be proper to 
take such a limitation as would extend 
beyond the time when the subject of quo 
warranto occurred. Be that as it would, 
the matter might easily be adjusted by a 
short separate bill, in the progress of 
which a ft limitation might be fixed ; but 
at any rate, the case relative to quo war- 
rantos had no immediate conncxion with 
the other part of the subject, viz. the pro- 
vince of a jury on the trial of a libel. 
Mr. Fox said, he could not most as- 
suredly make the least hesitation in 
complying with the suggestion of the 
right hon. gentleman, who had in so fair 
and candid a manner stated what his own 
Opinion was, and which seemed also to 
‘meet the general concurrence of the 
House. With regard to the ground that 
the attorney-general had taken, by way 
of defending the conviction of John Lux- 
ford, he must differ from him completely. 
‘So far from thinking the libel a dangerous 
publication, with a view to enflaming the 
minds of the people of France, there was 
mo danger in it whatever, nor could any 
such inference as the learned gentleman 
had drawn from it, be put upon it, either 
“iN reason or in law; and if it could, why 
_ Was not such an inference averred in the 
information? No such averment ap- 
peared on the face of the record; the 
only averment that did appear was, that 
at was a libel on his majesty’s ministers, 


and nothing else. Inclined, then, as ss 
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should be, for the sake of practicability, 
to comply with the right hon. gentleman’s 
suggestion of his giving up the motion 
for a committee for courts of justice, he 
could not compromise the case of John 
Luxford for the sake of the two bills, or 
for the sake of any practicability what- 
ever, however desirable such practica- 
bility might be. In his former speech, 
he had said, he had heard what, from the 
silence of the other side of the House on 
that point, he now feared, was not true, 
namely, that John Luxford was pardoned 
that part of his sentence which related to 
the punishment of the pillory. As he 
was satisfied the sentence of Luxford was 
most inordinately severe, and more than 
he merited, when compared to the guilt 
of the libel, Mr. Fox declared, he must 
adopt some method of taking the sense 
of the House upon a motion for an ad- 
dress to his majesty for his pardon; and 
he saw not how he could do that without 
going into the committee for courts of 
justice, when, as far as his motion for an 
address to his majesty for a remission of 
Luxford’s punishment went, it would un- 
doubtedly be an indircct censure on the 
court that had passed so inadequate a 
sentence. It might possibly be said, that 
he ought to proceed in another way, and 
ground any motion that he thought 
proper, on the record ; but Jet the House 
remember, that he had spoken from a 
paper which he held in his hand, and the 
learned gentleman from another piper 
which he had held in his hand; but Lux- 
ford’s libel, and the record, were neither 
of them before the House; and till the 
House could get at the record, he could 
not proceed. If he could be told that 
Luxford either had been pardoned or 
would be pardoned the pillory, he would 
say no more, but for the sake of practic- 
ability would consent to withdraw his 
motion for a committee for courts of 
justice, and would barely move for leavé 
to bring in the two bills that had been 
suggested. 

Mr. Pitt said, that with regard to the 
punishment of the pillory having been re- 
mitted, he had not the least recollection 
of that having been the case, or of any ap- 
plication having been made forit. He had 
in more than in one instance, since he had 
been in his majesty’s councils, dissuaded 
them against the too frequent use of the 
pillory, which, in his opinion, could not be 
too sparingly employed : and from what he 
saw of Luxford’s case, he had no reason 
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to imagme, if application were made, 
that there would be any great difficulty 
in getting that part of the sentence remit- 
ted. 

Mr. Fox suid, he waa so perfectly sa- 
tisfied with what he had heard from the 
right hon. gentleman, that he should for 
the present withdraw hie motion for the 
committee for courts of justice, and wait 
to see if any thing was done in Luxford’s | 
case, and if there should not be any thing 
done, he would then move for a copy of | 
the information, and of the record, and 
likewise for an address to his majesty for. 
mercy in a case, which had received a 
sentence inordinately disproportionate 
to the degree of criminality in the libel. | 

The motion was then withdrawn. After | 
which Mr. Fox moved “ For leave to bring 
in a bill to remove doubts respecting the 
rights and functions of juries in crimi- 
nal cases.” The motion was agreed to 
nem. con. 
leave to bring in a bill to explain and 
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any of their legal and constitutional furic- 
tions ; they could not possibly have any 
other wish than to preserve the uniformity 
and consistency of legal decisions. Ifjudges 
were to consult only their own personal 
interest, they ould rejoice at @ measure 
which would throw upon juries the exer- 
cise of an ungracious office. A general 
verdict of a jury, in case of libels, would 
conceal the ignorance of a judge, if he 
should happen to be so little acquainted 
with his profession, as not to be able to 
lay down clearly the law on theparticular 
question ; and if he was corrupt, the ge- 
neral verdict would cover his corruption. 
This bill would nodoubt consult the ease 
of the judges; but in so doing, would it 
be of use to the public? These observa- 
tions he had thought it necessary to 
make, for the purpose of preventing the 
House from passing, as a matter of course 
a bill which, in his opinion, was of the ut- 


Mr. Fox next moved, “ For ' most importance. 


The Solicitor General began by profes- 


amend the act of the 9th of Anne, for, sing a most religious regard for the in- 
rendering the proccedings upon writs of. stitution of juries, which he considered as 
mandamus, and informations in the nature | the greatest blessing which the British 
of a quo warranto, more speedy and eftec- | constitution had secured to the subject. 
tual! and tor the more easy trying and | He had his doubts, however, whether the 
determining the rights of offices and_| bill then before the House would add to 
franchises in corporations and boroughs | the utility of that invaluable institution. 


Agreed to. 


May 25. Mr. Fox presented his bill “ to 
remove doubts respecting the Rights and 
Functions of Juries in criminal cases ;”’ and 
the same was read the first time. On the 
motion, that it be read a second time, 

Mr. Mitford said, that the bill was un- 
doubtedly of great magnitude. and was 
well entitled to the most serious attention 
ofthe House. A measure calculated to alter 
the established proceedings of the courts 
of law, ought not to be passed in a hurry, 
but ought to be discussed with great gra- 
vity and deliberation. | No man could re- 
-vere more than he did the institution of 
juries, which he considered as the bul- 
wark of public and private liberty. At the 
same time, he thought that House would 
do well to pause a little before it re- 
aolved to unsettle doctrines of law which 
had almost uniformly prevailed ever 
since the revolution, or to take away that 
jurisdiction which appeared, from the prac- 
hoe of the courts ever since that period, 
Aerbe,longto the judge and not to the jury. 
No one would suppose that the judges 
of the present day could have any per- 
sonal interest error from juries 


The manner in which the preamble was 
worded did not appear to him to be free 
from objection, because he believed what 
was therein stated as a fact, was not ge- 
nerally admitted. If he were to be go- 
verned by that which was the usual guide 
of courts, precedent, he must say, that 
doubts did not exist whether the right of 
juries to give a general verdict in criminal 
prosecutions, on a general issue joined, 
extended to libels, so as to leave the ju- 
ries judges of the law, as well as the fact ; 
the opinions of lord Mansfield, sir Dudley 
Ryder, lord Raymond, lord chief justice 
Lec, and other great judges, say the other 
way; and a learned friend of his (Mr. 
Erskine) had gone so far, a few days ago, 
as to admit, that if he were placed by his 
majesty in a judicial situation, he should 
feel himself bound by the decisions and 
opinions of the learned judges who had 
gone before him. Surely, then, it would 
be conceded to him, that a bill which was 
to unsettle the doctrines of the courts of 
law, after they had obtained for a whole 
century, and had been sanctioned by the 
greatest law authorities which this: coun- 
try could boast, ought not to be carricd 
with precipitation through. parliament and 
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he hoped he should not be thought to ask 
too much, if he requested that before the 
next discussion of the bill, it might be 


Mr. Erskine declared, that sooner than 
consent to give up the preamble of the 
bill, he would abandon the bill forthe pre- 
sent altogether, and leave it to the people 
of England to protect their rights them- 
selves by their verdicts when on juries, 
until a more favourable moment might 
arise when parliament would be prepared 
to recognize, as a clear unquestionable 
principle of law, that their rig ts in cases 
of libel were the same as in all other 
criminal trials, in none of which their pri- 
vilege to pronounce a general verdict fad 
ever been disputed. He desired it might 
not be understood, that because he was a 
determined friend to the preamble, it was 
his object to confound the functions of 
the judge and of the jury.—Far from it— 
wherever the law had separated them, he 
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abided by his declaration on a former day, 
and he could not help expressing his sur- 
prise that any objection should be now 
made to a bill which had been brought in 
with unanimous concurrence. It was 4 
want of respect in gentlemen for the 
House itself, to rise up against its second 
reading, since by giving to his right hon, 
friend its unanimous consent to introduce 
it, an opinion in its support might be said 
to have been unanimously given, which 
what had been said this day could not be 
thought sufficient to shake. 

Mr. For said, it was as new as it was 
irregular in gentlemen to oppose the pre- 
amble of a bill out of a committee; for 
every one knew that it was in the commit- 
tee that the preamble, and the other com- 
ponent parts of a bill were separately con- 
sidered and discussed; and he believed 
this was the first time that an opposition 
to a preamble was made in a House. He 
meant to have the bill read a second time . 


wished them to continue separate—when- | on Friday, and committed on Tuesday in 


ever any special matter was legally plead- 
ed, the ju ge, not the jury, was undoubt- 
edly to decide, butwhen the general issue 
was joined, the law and the fact were then 
ial oie blended, and the jury had a 
legal and constitutional right and duty to 

iving a general ver- 


decide upon both by 
dict This never had been questioned in 


any criminal case, that of libel only 
excepted ; but neither in principle nor in 
ancient practice, was there any founda- 
tion for the exception.—Mr. Erskine ob- 
served, that something he had said on a 
former day was now refcrred to by his 
hon. and learned friend, to prove that the 
practice of the courts, for near a century 

ast, had not been erroneous, because he 
had said that were he now placed in a ju- 
dicial situation, he should feel himself 
bound to abide by the precedents of his 
predecessors. He did not mean to retract 
a syllable of that declaration; he had 
always been of opinion, that when a prac- 
tice had Jong obtained, however erroneous 
in its beginning, it was better it should 
be corrected by the legislature than by 
the authority of any court; because if a 
series of precedents might, upon the opi-. 
nion of new judges, be rescinded, there 
could be neither uniformity nor safety in 
judicial proceedings, and a fatal uncer- 
tainty would disturb the whole system of 
the law. A stand ought to have been 
made at first against so dangerous an in- 
novation.—These were the grounds on 


the next week. the mean time it 
might be printed. With respect to the 
preamble, he did not agree with his learn- 
ed friend that it was so essentially neces- 
sary to the bill, that if one was not carried 
the other ought to be given up ; he would 
be glad to carry both through; but if he 
could so far satisfy the scruples of some 
gentlemen by giving up the preamble, as 
to prevail upon them to vote for the bill, 
he felt himself very much disposed to 
make that compromise: and the more so, 
as he was sure of attaining the main ob- 
ject which he had in view, by an enacting, 
as well as a declaratory clause; though he 
confessed at the same time, that if he had 
his choice he would prefer the latter. 

The motion for the second reading on 
Friday was agreed to, and the bill was 
ordered to be printed. 


May 31. The House being in a Com- 
mittee on the Bill, 
' The Solicitor General objected to the 

reamble, as being too gencral. He said 
he had an amendment to propose, and he 
would take the liberty to state the alter- 
ation he wished to be made in the bill, 
in that stage of it. The right hon. mover, 
and the learned seconder had, in his ape 
prehension, introduced this bill in a man- 
ner that was extremely wise and proper. 
The complaints that had been stated by 
the right hon. mover, and by his learned 
friend: were with regard to the inconve- 


which he had built, and'on which he now | niences that resulted from the doctrine de- 
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livered by judges to juries on trials in 
cases of libel. As it was their intention, 
so it was their duty, to remove that incon- 
venience ; but the House ought to think 
with great deliberation on the subject, 
before they stated a general principle of 
the criminal laws of England. If he un- 
derstood the right hon. mover, and the 
learned seconder it was, that juries had 
the same acknowledged power, with re- 
spect to the crime of making or publishing 
a libel, as they were understood to have 
with regard to any other species of fact, 
which the law of England had denomi- 
nated a crime ; and as the jury, by this 
bill, might give a general verdict, without 
taking the advice of the judges in matters 
of law, it was his wish to make an altera- 
tion in the preamble: ‘“‘ And whereas 
doubts have arisen whether on the trial 
of an indictment, or information, for the 
making or publishing any libel, it be com- 
petent to the jury to take into their con- 
sideration the whole matter of the charge 
contained in such indictment or informa- 
tion.” Mr. Solicitor, after the word “jury,” 
proposed to insert these words, ‘with the 
assistance and direction of the judge in 
matters of law.” He thought this amend- 
ment would meet the ideas of the com- 
mittec. He conceived that in the bill 
there was a proviso which left the defen- 
dant in this situation, that he might with- 
draw himself from the jurisdiction of the 
jury. The matter of the libel must be 
stated in the information, and the defen- 
dant he say, “I will not call on the 
jury to determine any thing, but I rather 
wish to apply to the court by demurrer, 
whether the matter charged against me, 
is, or is not, in law, a libel.” If he chose 
go to the jury, and they pronounced 
im guilty, the jury would have done no- 
thing, because the defendant had an op- 
portunity to come again to the court, and 
to ask the court, though the jury had said 
he was guilty, whether in point of law he 
was guilty ? and he had a right to go to 
the last resort, the House of Lords. Mr. 
Solicitor conceived this to be one reason 
why the preamble should not stand as it 
did. Although libels might be put on 
the level with all other criminal cases, 
yet it was impossible to put all other 
criminal cases on the same level with 
libels ; and therefore, he conceived it would 
be better to leave out of the preamble any 
thing respecting other criminal cascs. 
ere were some other crimes where the 


whole matter might appear on the face 
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of the indictment, and in those cases the 
defendant had an opportunity of taking 
the opinion of the court, whether the jury. 
had decided rightly. But it must, he said, 
occur to every man near him, that there 
were a number of cases, in which, if the 
jury took upon themselves the jurisdiction 
to decide both on the law and the fact, 
and found a defendant guilty, this might 

be the case. Suppose, for instance, the 

case of murder, in which the evidence 
proved that the facts did not constitute 
the crime of murder, and that the defen- 
dant, in point oflaw, ought to be acquitted, 
a case, however, might happen, in which 
the jury might say, we will not acquit him, 
but find him pulley there was then no 

other remedy but that of applying to his. 
majesty, as the fountain of mercy. He 

had mentioned these things principally 

with a view to show why he wished to 
make an amendment in this bill. In order 
to demonstrate that great respect ought 
to be paid to the direction of the judge, in 
a point of law, Mr. Solicitor said, he would 
refer to some of the greatest ornaments of 
the Jaw. He said he had his doubts whe- 

ther, after the bill passed, it would be ne- 
eel to set forth the whole libel on the 
record. 


Mr. Fox said, he was persuaded there 
was much more difficulty in wording a bill 
of this sort, than mgt gentlemen ima- 
gined: and therefore he was obliged to 
the learned gentleman, and to any other 
member, who could give him such assis- 
tance as might tend to render the bill as 
perfect as possible. He conceived the 
grievance in the present state to be such, 
as would undoubtedly have induced him | 
to have waved all discussion of what was 
law, and to have left that completely in 
doubt, rather than lose the benefit of the 
other part of the bill. There werc, he 
thought, three or four shades of this bu- 
siness. He conceived that juries had a 
right to decide on the intention, for the 
intention was matter of fact. The diffe- 
rence between murder and manslaughter 
had been held to be matter of law. Ano- 
ther thing was the tendency and effect of 
a libel, which he conceived to be as nearly 
matter of fact as possible. The construc- 
tion of a will, of a settlement, of a deed, 
or of any legal instrument, was certainly 
matter of law, but the question, whether 
such a libel had or had not such a ten- 
dency, was merely matter of fact, and 
yet some had conceived it to be matter 
of law. With regard to murder, he 
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owned he had always felt considerable dif- 
ficulty in deciding on that point. The 
opinions of eminent lawyers ha | always 
great weight with him; they had probably 
settled the point in a way that was just 
and proper. It had always appeared to 
him that, besides the naked facts, and ab- 
‘stract law, as applied to those facts, there 
was something between them which he 
could call by no other name than the ap- 
plication of law to those facts ; and there 
was a question sometimes mixed of law 
and fact, and that question must go to 
the jury. He thought it was safer not to 
distinguish between fact and law, but that 
the whole should go to the jury. It was 
_ possible that the judge might maintain that 
to be matter of lav which the jury might 
conceive, or the counsel for the defendant 
contend, to be matter of fact. He con- 
ceived it to be universal in all trials by 
jury, for the judge to give his opinion 
and advice with regard not only to the 
law, but sometimes also with regard to the 
fact: and he had no sort of apprehension 
that the me of the bill would tend to 
‘prevent the judge from giving that advice 
and assistance which his superior learning 
and information enabled him to bestow. 
‘He wished the bill should stand as it then 
‘did, and that the whole matter might be 
referred to the jury. It was very dif- 
‘ferent from murder, because in that case 
nothing appeared on the record. He con- 
ceived that, notwithstanding lord Mans- 
field's declaration, that in threatening let- 
‘ters the jury had only to consider the 
publication, and, whatever might be the 
case in high treason, yet in all cases of 
‘tibel they must be set forth verbatim. It 
must be left in all cases to a jury to infer 
‘the ow of men, and an English subject 
could not lose his life but by a judgment 
‘of his peers. Mr. Fox took occasion to 
‘mention the case of high treason, and 
“overt-acts of treason. e should, he 
said, be very glad to accept the words of 
tthe learned gentleman, ‘with the assis- 
‘ance and under the direction of the judge 
‘in matters of law,” were those words not 
‘to create another difficulty, and tend to 
‘keep up the old quarrel in another shape; 
and, instead of disputing what was the 
“province of the judge, as distinct from the 
‘province of the jury, a dispute would arise 
about what was law and what was fact. 
He did not know any offence that could 
be tried without the assistance and direc- 
tion of the judge : and this bill was onl 
to put the case of libels on a footing wit 
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all other criminal cases. He conceived, 
therefore, that the words which had been 
proposed were intirely useless, and mere 
surplusage. | 

Mr. Eratine defended the preamble. 
The only argument that, he thought, could 
be adduced for expunging it was, that it 
was a truism, and perhaps unnecessary. 
In criminal law, where a general issue was 
joined betwixt the king and a defendant, 
the jury had a jurisdiction over the whole 
matter. The learned gentleman well 
knew that by these words the jury were 
not empowered to judge ofthe law. How 
could the judge decide on the law till the 
jury had decided on the fact? for, pre- 
vious to that, he could not tell how far 
the law would bear upon the fact. The 
clause proposed by the learned gentleman, 
was of much more dangerous consequence 
than might at first be apprehended, as it 
went to narrow the jurisdiction of the 
jury in all criminal cases; for if these 
words were adopted, it would look like a 
kind of declaratory act. It ought not to 
be adopted, because the consequences 
that would be produced by it would be of 
the most dangerous kind. The amend- 
ment tended to weaken the power of the 
English jury, and thereby endangered the 
constitution. Instead of entitling the 
Bill, “ A Bill for ascertaining the ie of 
libels,” it should be called, if the amend- 
ment were agreed to, “A Bull for cur- 
tailing the power of juries;” because, if 
juries were to give a verdict according to 
the direction of the judges in cases of 
libels, they might be tempted to pay that 
implicit obedience to his advice, even in 
cases of a much more criminal nature. 
Should, however, even this consequence 
not ensue, still the amendment was im- 


proper ; for in future times of oppression, 


a judge, who might be the tool of the 
court, would possess the power of con- 
trolling the judgment of the jury, to the 
manifest injury of the liberties of the 
people.—He then stated the powers of a 
jury in criminal cases ; if they even pro- 
nounced an innocent person guilty, in 
case of murder, felony, &c. in the teeth 
of law and evidence, the judge must pro- 
nounce sentence of death in the first place, 
and the remedy only lay in the king, who 
could pardon the guilty as well as the in- 
nocent, undersucha verdict. And again, 
if a jury, in despite of law and evidence, 
were to acquit a felon, he wasimmediately 
discharged; such was the wisdom of the 
constitution in the interposition and aug 
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mentation of the powers of a jury, lest 
the crown should bear too hard on the 
life of a subject; nor could a jury be 
amerced or imprisoned for their verdict, 
since the days of Bushell,* who was 
moved by Habeas Corpus to the court of 
King’s-bench, and acquitted by his peers, 
before Mr. Justice Vaughan. What was 
the case of the seven bishops? Two of 
the judges made no difficulty in declaring, 
that the petition whieh they presented was 
a libel; but the jury acquitted them. 
Such was the ecclenc: of our constitu- 
tion, which | sie a check against the 
influence of bad judges, in bad times! 
The learned gentleman read a passage out 
of Bracton, to show, that the juries, in the 
opinion of that old writer, were judges of 
law and fact: for then it was stated, that 
no man is to be tried in life or limb, but 
by the Curia and Pares, and that the king 
is not to interfere, because that would 
make him at once accuser and judge, nor 
the judge, because he is the representa- 
tive of the king, He certainly wished 
that the practice should be continued, 
that the judge should give his advice and 
directions in matters of law; but he did 
not wish, that an act should be passed for 
that purpose in sea cases where one ves- 
sel ran down another. What was the 
practice of the noble and learned chief 
of the King’s-bench? Why, that exalted 
personage sent for some of the elder bro- 
thers of the Trinity-house to take their 
opnen Was this any reason that he was 
obliged to adopt their opinion? In order 
still farther to strengthen these arguments, 
he drew a distinction betwixt civil and 
criminal cases, In the former, what was 
the practice? Why, the plaintiff entered 
his complaint on the recands of the court : 
process was issued to compel the appear- 
ance of the defendant ; if it was matter in 
law, it was left to the decision of the 
judges ; if matter of fact, it was left to 
the jury. The jurisdiction of the jury ex- 
' tended to the whole matter at issue. 

Mr. Bearcroft said, that all had con- 
fessed that there was something defective 
in the present system that subsisted with 
xegard to libels, and concurred in the ne- 
cessity of applying some remedy. He en- 
tered into a sleanint disquisition of the 
subject. He wished that the juries should 
be subject to the advice of the judges, 
and was for a friendly accommodation be- 
tween both parts of the House. He con- 


* See Howell's Staté Trials, Vol. VI. p. 999. 
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ceived it improper to tell juries who may 
sit on libels in future, that the judges had 
usurped a uid that they did not pos- 
sess, namely, that of advising them on 
points of law, in cases of criminal prose- 
cutions. If such an idea went abroad, in 
respect to juries, is would be like placing 
beggars on horseback, who would doubt- 
less ride to the devil. This defect, he 
believed, arose from the foul mixture 
which had taken place in the case of libels 
of political opinion, which ought always 
to be kept separate from the decisions of 
a court of justice. A very few words, he 
conceived, were necessary to reconcile 
the differences of sentiment, which were 
entertained on the present subject. Res- 

ect was certainly due to the opinion of 
judges on the question of law. But it 
was only necessary for them in the case 
of libel, after having given their instruc- 
tions, to say, ‘‘ Gentlemen of the jury, do 
upon this, as upon all other occasions ; 
give the verdict as you please, arrange it 
in any of those classes which we have 
enumerated and explained, except you 
should find it necessary to bring in a spe- 
cial verdict: hearken to what we have 
now delivered, but follow it only as, upon 
consideration, you shall find that it ap- 
plies to the case which you are now to 
decide.” 

The Attorney General said, that juries 
had, in all cases, a right to bring ina ge- 
neral verdict, which, since the reign of 
Charles 2d had never, in any instance, 
been challenged or disputed. The pre- 
sent bill he thought ynnecessary ; but, in 
the situation it now stood, he had only to 
suy, that the respect due to the opinions 
of the judges, in matters of libel, ought 
most certainly to be established upon the 
firmest grounds. 

The Master of the Rolls declared him- 
self satisfied with the object of the bill. 
Juries had gone in opposition to the di- 
rections of the judges, and perhaps we 
were indebted to their conduct on such 
occasions, for some of the most inestima- 
ble blessings we enjoyed. He wished 
the object of the bill could be attained, 
as he thought it would be a very useful 
one. 

Mr. Fox said, that from what he had 
heard, he was only confirmed in his opi- 
nion, that the words, “ by the assistance 
and direction of the judge,” ought not to 
be inserted in the bill. One learned gen- 
tleman had said, that the jury ought to 
hearken to the opinion of the judges ; 
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and another had said, that they ought to 
regard it with respect. He doubted how 
far the terms either to hearken or respect, 
could be defined by any statute: and no- 
thing ought to be admitted into a statute, 
which was. not positive and defined. To 
hearken and to respect, were properties 
of moral conduct, upon which the judg- 
ments of men were to be exercised. In- 
deed, he thought that scarcely any words 
could be admitted into the bill which 
would not either signify too much, or 
convey too nice a distinction. He thought, 
however, that the object of the amend- 
ment might be attained by inserting a 
proviso, that there was nothing in the 

resent bill which was intended to pre- 
clude the judges from giving their opi- 
nion. This proviso, however, he consi- 
dered as a surplusage. In abill, the ob- 
ject of which was to assimilate the pro- 
ceedings with regard to libels, to those 
employed in all criminal cases, it was not 
necessary to state that the judges were 
entitled to deliver their opinions upon 
this, in the same manner as upon other 
occasions. Why should it be supposed 
that there was any difference? Tuch 
benefit was to be derived from the opi- 
nions of the judges, both with regard to 
law and fact. Nor did he think that any 
proviso or amendment was necessary to 
secure to the jury the benefit of this opi- 
nioa, as the judges had, upon no occa- 
sion, shown any inclination to withhold it. 
But of the two, if it was thought ncces- 
sary that one should be adopted, he re- 
garded a proviso as the least exception- 
able. | 

Mr. Pitt said, that any instructions 
which a judge could give respecting the 
daw, previous to the decision of the jury, 
could be only hypothetical. 
libel, for instance, the judge might state the 
different sorts of libels, but must afterwards 
leave the jury to apply these instructions 
to the particular case, or to adopt their 
own opinion, if they should resolve upon 
a special verdict. If it was not made 
binding upon the judges to give their opi- 
nion in this as in other cases, he was ap- 
prehensive that some confusion might 
arise, and the doubts be renewed with 
respect to the separate province, which 
the judge and jury were entitled to hold 
in the questions of law and fact. He 
thought the difference now was brought 
to a very narrow compass: the question 
at issue was not what was the abstract 
poiat of law, but what was the natural 
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way for judges to preceed. In his opinion, 
their mode of proceeding was to give a 
legal definition of the species of libels. 
The object was not to exclude judges 
from giving their opinions ; they were to 
argue hypothetically; juries were bound 
now as much as in other cases, and so 
were the judges. 

Mr. Fox said, he did not think it ne- 
cessary to render it binding upon judges 
to deliver their opinion upon an occasion, 
in which, as in ail other cases, they were 
Jeft to exercise their discretion. His 
wish was to render the enacting part of the 
bill as plain and simple as possible ; and 
therefore he wished to adopt a proviso in 
preference to the amendment. It was 
not the object to direct the mode in which 
the judges were to exercise their rights, 
but only to divide the limits between the 


functions of judge and jury. 


Mr. Morris expressed his objections 
to the principle of the bill. He approved 
of the old method, as agreeable to the 
law of this country. Those who accused 
it as modern, had done it injustice ; it was 
so ancient as to have originated in the¢ 
Star Chamber, a court which, though it 
had no great credit for its decisions, had 
produced many laudable and useful in- 
stitutions. He did not conceive it ne- 
cessary that any alteration should take © 
place in the mode of procedure with re- 
gard to libels. He gave it as his opinion. 
that nothing was necessary on the part 
of the jury, except that they should find 
the publication, and fill up properly the 
innuendos. 

Mr. Pt said, that so far from consi- 
dering that the bill would operate as a 
protection to libellers, he thought it 
would rather have a contrary effect; and 


In a case of | that a remedy for the evil of libel would 


most effectually be found in the decisions 
of a wise and impartial jury. 
The Solicitor Coal agreed to sie 
the mode proposed by Mr, Fox, to make 
a proviso, and for this purpose to with- 
draw his amendment. The amendment 
was accordingly withdrawn. The solici- 
tor general then moved a proviso ; “ That 
on every such trial, the court or judge, 
betore whom such indictment or informa- 
tion shall be tried, shall give their or hig 
opinion and directions to the jury, ac- 
cording to their or his discretion, in like 
manner as in other criminal cases.” The 
proviso was adopted.—The bill was re- 
ported to the House; and the following 
day, it was reada third time and passed, 
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Debate on the East India Budget.) | charges were estimated at 3,162,671. ; 


‘May 24. The House having resolved it- 
self into a committee on the several East 
India Papers that had been presented, 
Mr. Dundas rose. He said he was 
now enabled to state the finances of India, 
from more perfect and more regular ac- 
counts than he had been provided with 
on any former occasion. By the resolu- 
tions voted in the committee last ses- 
sion, it appears that the gross revenues of 
the British possessions in India, as far as 
could then be ascertained, amounted in 
1788-9 to 6,971,451l.—That the amount 
of charges was 5,118,997/.—That the in- 
terest of debts due on the 30th of April, 
1789, amounted to 438,426/., which would 
Jeave a nett revenue of 1,414,028/.; and 
to this sum, adding the amount of import 
sales and certificates, the surplus would 
amount to 1,709,389/. In compliance 
with the expectations of the committee, 
in consequence of the notice I have given, 
I shall proceed to detail the grounds of 
the resolutions I mean to suggest this 
year for their adoption ; stating, as usual, 
the situation of each settlement separately, 
and concluding with an aggregate view 
of the whole. 
' Bencat.—tThe resolutions relative to 
Bengal, adopted by the committee of 
Jast year, were founded on an average of 
the actual receipts for three years from 
1786-7 to 1788-9, together with a com- 
parison of the estimated and actual 
amount of the revenues and charges for 
the year 1788-9, and on an estimate of 
the probable receipts and disbursements 
for the year 1789-90. The resolutions of 
this year will be founded on an average 
of the actual receipts for the three years, 
1787-8 to 1789-90, and on a comparison 
of the estimated and actual amount of 
revenues and charges for the last of those 
years, and upon an estimate of the pro- 
able receipts and disbursements for the 
year ending the 30th April, 1791. The 
first document to which I refer, is the ac- 
count No. 1; and upon the first three 
columns of that account I mean to move 
a resolution, stating the average of the 
collection of the revenues for the three 
years, 1787-8 to 1789-90 to amount to 
5,454,106/. The next account to be ad- 
verted to is No. 3, being a comparison of 
the estimated and actual amount of reve- 
nues and charges for the year 1789-90. 
The revenues were estimated at5 ,609,397/. 
They amounted to 5,620,656/., which is 
more than estimated by 11,259 The 
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they amounted to 3,120,149/., which is 
less than estimated by 42,478). This, 
added to the excess of revenue, makes the 
result, upon the whole, better than was 
estimated by 53,7371. 

The committee will probably wish to 
be informed, upon what particular articles, 
in both Breaches of this statement, the 
difference arises. The chief increase of 
receipt above what was estimated ts in the 
articles of Benares and land revenues. 
The reason for both these is the same, viz. 
a greater collection of the current reve- 
nues and arrears than was estimated. 
Thus, the revenues of Benares were esti- 
mated at the sum actually received the 


| former year, being 426,574/., but a sum 


of no less than 468,445/. was collected 
within the year. In like manner, with re- 
gard to the land revenues of Bengal, it 
was supposed that at the end of the year 
there would remain of balances uncol- 
lected, a sum of 25 lacks, whereas, in fact, 
not above 134 remained. This circum- 
stance is a very satisfactory one, not only 
in respect of the uses to which the money 
so brought into the treasury might be ap- 
plied, but also as it affords a proof of the 
caution with which the estimates are now 
formed, and the prosperity and ease of the 
landholders, evinced by the promptitude 
of their payments, without remissions or 
arrears. These circumstances would have 
produced a very great addition to the es- 
timated revenues, if they had not been 
counterbalanced by the deficiency of the 
receipts from the sales of salt. Perhaps 
those of the committee who were present 
and attended to my statements of last 

ear, will recollect that I expressed my 

opes that the article of salt would not 
continue to produce such a large revenue, 
even if the loss of 3 or 400,000/. per an- 
num should be the consequence. It 
could only be desirable on a concurrence 
of two suppositions. First, a great in- 
crease of population of the country; and 
secondly, a proportional increase of the 
manufacture itself. The first was not to be 
rapidly looked for: and as without it the 
second could not take place, the keeping 
up the revenue to so large an amount 
would be cruelly severe on the natives, 
who being Gentoos, live mostly on rice, 
and to whom of course, salt is a most es- 
sential necessary of life. I observe that 
in 1788-9 the average price was 357 sicca 
rupees per 100 maunds, and in 1789-90 it 
was reduced to about 300. I shall have 
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occasion hereafter to mention a further | 1790. The last sale indeed was so low. 


reduction.—With regard to the charges, 
it has been already stated, that they are 
less than the estimate, chiefly owing to 
the salt advances and charges being less 
than was expected; and to a decrease in 
the expenses of buildings and fortifica- 
tions. These savings would have made a 
very considerable change on the state of 
the account, if they had not been coun- 
terbalanced by the increase of the military 
charges above the estimate. This increase 
is easily accounted for, when you are in- 
formed, that in February, 1790, lord 
Cornwallis, at the commencement of the 
war, made an addition of two companies 
to each battalion of native infantry, 
amounting in the whole to near 6,000 
men, and an addition of 60 troopers to 
each of the two regiments of cavalry ; and 
likewise, prior to the close of the account, 
had sent lieut. colonel Cockerell to the 
coast, with a detachment consisting of 
about 6,00Q men. 
I will now direct your attention to the 
estimate of revenues and charges for the 
ear 1790-91. And as those estimates 
old out a very considerable diminution 
of revenue, near forty lacks of rupees, 
and some addition of expense, it will be 
expected by the committee that I advert 
more particularly to the reason of those 
differences. And first, as to the diminu- 
tion of revenue. The committee will re- 
vert to what I have already observed, as 
to the very productive collection of reve- 
nues within the preceding year. Having 
collected so large a sum of arrears from 
Benares in that year, the present estimate 
very properly holds out the expectation 
of receiving only the current revenue. 
It is indeed probable, that little more ar- 
rears remain to be collected from this and 
the other land revenues, than what may 
be sufficient to counterbalance the arrears 
which must at all times, to a certain de- 
gree, exist in an account brought to a 
close on a particular day. But the great 
deficiency pointed out in this estimate 
arises from the article of salt, which, from 
the reason already given, I certainly do 
not lament. By the sale which happened 
on the 10th of June, 1790, some months 
prior to the date of this estimate, the 
price of salt was reduced to 245 sicca ru- 
gee per 100 maunds; and by the advices 
y the princess Amelia, it appears that the 
price remained equally low on an average 
of two sales which took place on the 
2nd of September and 25th of October, 


as 225 sicca rupees per 100 maunds. 
These articles, with a small decrease in 
the expected receipts from the sale of 
opium, fully explain the deficiency of es- 
timated revenue. Although we may feel 
in the present moment some regret for 
the loss of any revenue, yet we can never 
put any inconvenience of that nature in 
competition with the satisfaction we must 
all feel, in reflecting, that the defalcation 
arises from a circumstance connected 
with the happiness of millions of the hu- 
man race under our protection. 

In respect to the estimated charges for 
1790-91, it will be found that the civil are 
higher than the former year by about two 
lacks. This is principally in the mint . 
charges, occasioned by the expense and 
loss attending the new coinage. The mi- 
litary charges are estimated 74 higher 
than the actual amount in the preceding 
year ; and when the increased expense in- 
curred in that year, for the reasons already 
stated, is considered, they will appear to 
be 132 above the estimate of 1789-90, which 
is nearly the amount at which the military 
auditor-general has computed the annual 
increase of the military establishments no- 
ticed above, and( withareserve of whatma 
arise from the contingencies of the war 
does not seem to be under-rated. The 
expenses of buildings and fortifications, 
and the revenue charges, are estimated at. 
about four lacks less than the actual ex- 
pense of the fomer year. As to the first, 
the governor-general has directed no more 
than absolutely necessary should be laid 
out on account of the war. The salt ad- 
vances and charges are estimated at CRs. 
1,29,267 more than the preceding year's 
disbursements. On the whole, the esti- 
mated charges do not appear to be mate- 
rially, if at all, underrated; except in so 
far as they may be increased by the fur- 
ther detachment which was sent with lord 
Cornwallis to the coast. But as we have 
no estimate of what that additional ex- 
pense may amount to, there is no other 
ground to proceed upon, but to move a 
resolution on the sums stated in the esti- 
mate before us. According to which the 
revenues are calculated to amount to 
§,223,9421., and the charges to3,183,221/. 
leaving a surplus of 2,040,721/. which is 
less than the actual surplus of 1789-90 by 
459,786. 

Mapras.—lI have the satisfaction of 
observing, that in the statement of this | 
year, respecting the finances of Mudras, 
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we have the same materials to proceed 
upon, as those that have been adopted as 
the foundation of the resolutions I mean 
to move relative to Bengal. You have, 
in the first place, the account No. 4, 
which gives the gross collection of the 
three years, 1787-8, 1788-9, and 1789-90. 
and the average of which amounts to 
1,265,357l. I next refer you to the ac- 
count No. 6, which is a comparison of the 
estimated and actual amount of revenues 
and charges for the year 1789-90. The 
revenues were estimated at 1,396,144., 
and amounted to 1,255,8071., making a 
_ deficiency of 140,337/. The charges were 
estimated at 1,508,544/.; and amounted 
to 1,739,014/. The difference is 230,4:701., 
which, added to the deficiency of receipts 
makes the actual account worse than the 
estimate by $70,807/., the actual excess 
of charges in that year above the revenues 
having been 483,207/. In explanation of 
this it will be observed, that the actual 
collection from the land revenues fell 
short of the estimated pagodas 3,52,319, 
and the coreg a were increased by the 
preparations for war, which was in that 
year to a certain degree commenced. It 
ought, however, to be observed, that this 
deficiency in the account would have been 
in part made up, if the nabob and rajah 
had made good their payments. The last 
columns of the accounts Nos. 4 and 5 
give the estimate of receipts and disburse- 
ment for the year 1790-91. By the es- 
timate the receipts are stated at 
1,766,376/., and the charges at2,548,5751. ; 
being an excess of charges 782,199/. 
BomBay.—The revenues of Bombay, 
on an average of the three years, 1787-8 
to 1789-90 amounted to 151,764/. The 
revenucs in 1789-90 were estimated at 
138,229/., and the actual amount was 
167,319. The revenues, therefore, ex- 
ceeded their estimated amount by 29,0900. 
The charges were estimated at 568,710/., 
and the actual amount was 557,110/., be- 
ing less than estimated 11,600/. So, that 
ding the excess of revenues to the de. 
crease in the amount of charges, the 
actual result is better than was estimated 
by 40,690/., the actual excess of charges 
above the revenues of that year being 
389,791/. The revenues are estimated at 
266,3731., and the charges at 788,424. 
Exces§ of charges 522,051/. The in- 
crease in the estimated amount of reve- 
nues for this ycar, above what has been 
received in former years, arises from the 
subsidies of 11,7241, to be paid by the 
& 
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Mahrattas and the rajah of Travancore, 
for the troops sent to their assistance. 

BENCOOLEN AND P1nanc.—In the 
statement of last year, the small revenues 
belonging to Bencoolen were taken upon 
an average of three years, from 1785-6 to 
1787-8, at 2,7561. The ‘average of 
the three years from 1786-7 to 1788-9, 
amounts to 3,261/. These revenues are 
not adequate to its expense; but both 
Bencoolen and prince of Wales's island 
receive supplies from Bengal, and of course 
must be adverted to in the present state- 
ment. These i a were last year es- 
timated at 65,000/., and it appears that 
they amounted only to 48,944, being less 
than estimated by 21,056/. 

GENERAL Vizw.—I shall now proceed 
to give a general view of the finances of 
India, by collecting together the whole 
revenues of the different settlements in 
one aggregate sum, and stating in a simi- 
lar manner, the whole of the charges. The 
actual Revenues of 1789-90 are as fol- 


low: 
op 


l eeccccveconecese 5,620,656 
eecvocccce 1,255,808 
167,319 


Ben 
Madras ....<- 
Bombay .......cceeveee 


Total Revenues ....00.e.00. 7,043,783 


Actual charges of 1789-90. 


Bengal, CoP ocesrocesesed 3,120,149 
Madras, eoeesceceneeese 1,739,015 
Bombay, ..scosccccccees 557,110 


5,416,274 
1,627,509 


Deduct expenses of Bencooolen 


“and PINANZ...cccceccccserseseve 43,944 


Nett Revenues.....,...1,583,565 
Deduct what paid for interest 
on the debts, as stated 

in last year’s account... 438,426 


Remains ......csesccees 1,145,189 
Add the amount received from 
import sales and certifi- 


CATES cc ccccccccvccccevccccsoece 


263,940 


The total a) ions to the pur- 
chase of investment, pay- 
ment of commercial 
charges, &C. i8.......00.s000 1,409,079 


The debts in India on the 30th Apmnil 
1789, as per last year’s statement, amount- 
ed to 6,680,284. Ditto on the 30th 
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April 1790, 7)056,652/.—Increase of debts 
$76,368/.—Amount of debts bearing in- 
terest stated last year 5,260,672/. Ditto, 
by this 1 statement 5,4.06,935.—In- 
crease of debt bearing interest 146,263. 
Interest payable in India on the debts, 
stated last year 438,426/. Ditto, on the 
debts tn this year’s statement 447,106.— 
Increase of interest 8,680/. 

To the increase of debts in India, as 
abeve stated, 376,368/.; add the amount 
subscribed to the remittance plan in the 
year 1789-90, 399,134/. The sum is the 
total increase of debt in India, which ap- 
pears to have been made in the year 
1789-90, 775,502. | 

I shall proceed to show, as far as the 
materials before the House will enable 
me, the Appropriation of the Surplus 
Revenue of 1789-90 as well as to explain 
the increase of the debts during that 
period. The nett surplus, as before stated 
amounted to 1,409,079/.; and the increase 
of debts to 775,502/.—It should appear, 
therefore, that the sum of 2,184,581/. had 
been applied to other purposes than the 
payment of the current charges of the 
establishments and the interest of the 
debts. There has also been an increase 
of cash and commercial supplies of 
1,861,588/., and an increase of debts to 
the amount of 322,906/.; the difference 
therefore is only 87/. 

It has been usual with me, on former 
occasions, to state to the Committee such 
observations as I thought had a tendency 
to show how far the different particulars 
I had detailed warranted the expectation 
of a permanent surplus in future to the 
amount which had been actually realized 
in the preceding year. If the tranquillity 
of India had continued, it would have 
given me particular satisfaction this year 
to have undertaken this task, because I 
should have done it without hesitation, as 
I should have been able to prove that 
every result I had predicted, and every 
observation I had made, in this respect, 
had been realized. I am sensible how- 
ever, that whatever opinions I may enter- 
tain as to the issue of the present war,.or 
whatever speculations I may form in the 
_ event of tranquillity being restored, it 
‘would be idle to dwell upon them during 
‘tthe dependance of a war, which from its 
‘various contingencies, may render all 
speculations nugatory, and in a moment 
set at nought all calculations. Under 
*wuch circumstances, I should wish to be 

silent as to future prospects ; but 
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if I were entirely to follow. that line, I 
might, perhaps, disappoint the expecta- 
tions of the committee and the public, 
and, in some degree, appear to acquiesce 
in the gloomy and desponding represen- 
tations I have had occasion to hear in this 
place and elsewhere, on the subject of 
che war in India. I must, however, enter 

| my protest against being classed amongst 
the number of those who have either 
wished for war in India, or expressed 
sanguine expectations as to its final suc- 
cess. To those who.choose to think it,. or, 

| to speak more properly, who, without 
thinking it, choose to impose upon the cre- 
dulity or understanding of others, by al- 
leging that the present war in India is a 
project originating at home, and from 
thence transmitted to India, I can only 
reply, that when they adduce a shadow, 
not of evidence, but of probability, to 
support so wild an assertion, it will be 
full time for me to advert to it. ‘Till then, 
I must remain under the mortifying re- 
flection of feeling this war to be a war of 
dire necessity, equally adverse to the 
views and wishes of the government at 
home and abroad. And as to what has 
been alleged respecting the sanguine 
hopes of success in the issue of the war, 
I must likewise disclaim every imputation 
of the kind, as applied tome. I never 
uttered an expression of that tendency. 
I know the events of war to depend upon 
such a number of unforeseen and unde- 
finable contingencies, that I deem every 
declaration of the kind to be very unwar- 
rantable. The only satisfaction I can 
feel, during a depending war, 1s the re- 
flection that no measures have been neg- 
lected at home to contribute to its success 
by the provision of an efficient force ; and 
that satisfaction is further strengthened, 
by the knowledge that both the civil and 
military servants concur in doing us jus- 
tice in that respect. After having said 
thus much, I think it on the other hand, 
necessary to state, that since we are, 
unavoidably engaged in war, it is neither 
manly nor wise to hold that language of 
despair, which it is so fashionable, in cer- 
tain quarters, to hold at this present mo- 
ment. - We have been threatened with 
inevitable ruin, and the expense already 

‘mcurred has been stated to amount to 
‘four millions, six millions, or twelve .mil- 
lions, just as it suited the ignorance or 
vivacity of individuals to represent it. 
And, in order that these representations 
may not fail to have their due. operation, 
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we are likewise told, that those grievous 
burthens must rapidly come upon the re- 
sources of this country, for that the re- 
venues of your Asiatic dominions, are 
totally image uate to support them. 
Having already guarded myself against 
the imputation of presamptuously endea- 
vouring to define either the limits, the 
duration, or the expenses of the war, I 
shall, however, in justice to those, whose 
interests are cruelly injured by every un- 
founded assertion, content myself with 
barely observing, that whatever may 
happen in future, there is certainly no 
material or document now existing, to 
justify such representations. 

This leads me to advert to the state- 
ments that are before us; and, it will be 
observed, that you have upon your table, 
from each of the settlements in India, an 
estimate of the probable expenses to be 
incurred down to the first day of this 
current month, in which I have the 
honour to address you.—According to 
those estimates, the revenues of Bengal 
are stated at 5,223,942/.; the charges 
at 3,183,2Z1/.— Surplus at Bengal, 
2,040,721l.—The revenues at Madras at 
1,766,376l.; the charges at 2,548,575l.— 
Deficiency at Madras 782,199/.—The re- 
venues at Bombay, at 266,373/.; the 
charges at 788,424/.—Deficiency at Bom- 
bay, 522,051/.—Expenses of Bencaclen 
and Pinang 50,000/.; and the interest of 
debts, at 447,106/.—The result of the 
whole is, that after paying the whole of 
the expenses, the interest of the debts, 
and the expenses of Bencoolen and Pinang, 
there remains a surplus of 239,365/.— And 
the estimated amount of Import Sales and 
Certificates is, 313,1211.—If this estimate 
can be supported, then the whole addition 
to the existing debt must be what is con- 
tracted for the investment, above this 
sum, 552,486/. 

But the question is asked, what re- 
liance is to be put on such estimates? I 
answer, that they are undoubtedly liable 
to every uncertainty attending accounts 
formed under simdar circumstances: but, 
with that reserve, I am not disposed to 
think they are liable to any more; for 
you must have observed for some years 

ast, that the estimates from Bengal have 

een accurate to a degree almost incredi- 
ble, and from the regularity to which the 
accounts of the other presidencies are now 
arrived, they are intitled to almost the 
same degree of credit. In proof of this, 
I refer to the comparison of the estimated 
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and actual accounts now on your table. 
The time when the estimates were made 
up also merits attention. The Bengal 
estimate is dated 16th August 1790, and 
the Madras estimate the 16th September ; 
and the Bombay estimate was sent from 
thence the 31st December, and was pro- 
bably made up the beginning of that 
month. Before these respective dates, 
the war had continued considerable time, 
and consequently must have enabled them 
to judge, with some degree of accuracy, 
of its probable expense for the period 
estimated. In fact, some months before 
the date of the Bengal estimate, Cocke- 
rell’s detachment had marched to the 
coast. Before the date of the Madras 
estimate the army had been many months 
in the field; and before that of the Bom- 
bay estimate, Hartley's detachment had 
been for near eight months serving im 
Travancore and against Tippoo, and gene- 
ral Abercrombie had also taken the field. 
After what I have said, the committee 
will not expect me to take up: much of 
their time, in observing upon the alarm 
which ig endeavoured to be created, that 
the ruinous consequences of this war 
must ultimately be a burthen upon this 
country, the resources of your Asiatic 
possessions being inadequate to such an 
enormous expense. All these assertions 
proceed upon assuming as a fact, what is 
not even attempted to be proved, that 
such grievous burthens will ever exist, or 
that there is any reason to suppose the 
Indian resources inadequate to them. I 
am not disposed to undervalue the re- 
sources: of this country, but, notwith- 
standing any inauspicious aspect the pre- 
sent affairs of India may be supposed to 
bear, I am still sanguine enough to hope, 
that the day is much nearer when the re- 
sources of India will administer aid to the 
revenues of this country, than that on 
which we are to apprehend that India will 
call for aid from the finances of Great Bri- 
tain. Perhaps I may feel more confident 
in my opinions on these subjects, from 
looking back to the difficulties we have 
already struggled through. When the 
present administration of India began we 
certainly had not an idea what the amount 
of the debts were; for if we had, I doubt 
whether the stoutest of us all would have 
ventured to have undertaken the task. 
It was not earlier than 1786 that we could, 
with any degree of certainty, judge of the 
actual state of the finances of India, owing 
to the backwardness and obscurity of the 
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accounts from thence. At the time of 
the debates on the India bill, in 1783, the 
debt in India was stated, and argued 
upon, by those who should have known it 
best, to amount to something above four 
millions: in truth, however, when it came 
to be collected together and ascertained, 
there is no doubt but at that period, or at 
_ least previous to 1786, its amount was 
nearer ten millions than any other sum; 
spac rather above than below it. 

nder such circumstances, the committee 
will not be surprised that we were not 
able to produce any visible change for the 
better earlier than 1786. During the 
four years from that time to the beginning 
of May 1790, the general state of the 
Company’s affairs is very considerably 
improved. About four millions I consider 
as the nearest sum I could with propriety 
name ;. but I avoid entering into the dis- 
cussion, as however proper on a future 
day it may be, it is foreign to the object 
of the present statement. I shall not 
trouble the committee further, but only 
observe, that with the experience we now 
have, and the means we think we possess 
of making still greater retrenchments on 
the establishments and expenses upon the 
return of peace, I cannot permit myself 
to yield to that despondency, in which so 
Many persons seem disposed to indulge 
th ves.—Mr. Dundas concluded with 
moving his first resolution. 

Mr. Foz said, he thought himself par- 
ticularly called upon to say something in 
reply to what had been urged in some 
pee of the speech which they had heard 

om the right hon. gentleman. And 
one striking point in it, and a most mate- 
rial one he considered it to be, was that 
towards the conclusion, where the right 
hon. gentleman stated, that the day was 
near at hand when India might be expect- 
ed to be in that flourishing state, that in 

lace of ealling upon England for aid, 
dia would be enabled to afford assist- 
ance to England. This was an opinion 
that, were it well founded, must give the 
greatest satisfaction to the country. He 
‘owned, however, that it did not appear to 
him to be well founded, upon any one 
gee of statement or argument, he 
ad yet heard or been able to collect. 
He must likewise say, that it had not the 
greater weight with him, when he heard 
the assertion come after a most cautious 
‘and evasive declaration, that with regard 
to the papers on the table, as far as they 
respected the expefses of the war in 
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India, the committee were not to consider 
themselves as possessed of the right hon. 
gentleman’s own opinion upon that sub- 
ject, or the prubable result of it. A 
great part of the right hon. gentleman’s 
speech, had been employed to exculpate 
himself from the charge of being the au- 
thor of the war in India. For his part, he- 
thought it mattered not so much who was 
the author of it as what were likely to be 
the consequences of it, and upon that 
point, he believed, there could be but one 
opinion in the country, and that was en- 
tirely against any war of the kind, which 
could be attended with no good effect, 
and was a certain expense and calamity 
both at home and in India, and had not 
for its object any thing that could justify 
the policy, justice, or expediency of it. 
He never had said that the right hon. gen- 
tleman was the author of it; for he had 
no pretensions to say so, when he took 
such pains to disclaim it ; nor had he ever 
given his opinion as to the amount of the 
expenses which might be incurred by that 
war.— The right hon. gentleman had taken 
great pains to convince the committee 
that no opinion could be formed of the 
expense by the estimate on tbe table ; and 
at the same time, in a very curious man- 
ner, he had argued as if he wished them 
to believe that the expenses hitherto in- 
curred did not exceed that estimate. Mr. 
Fox said, he believed the fact to be quite 
otherwise, and that the expense already 
far exceeded the estimate; a matter that, 
perhaps, with more propriety might be af- 
terwards discussed. He believed that the 
expense would certainly amount to fiye 
or six millions at least. From all that 
could be made out, from what official in- 
formation they had received, from com- 
mon report, and from the latest letters 
from Madras, it was generally believed that 
it would be much greater, and the event 
of the war very uncertain. The right hon. 
gentleman had alluded to his opinions, 
upon a former occasion, respecting the 
amount of the debt in India, arising from 
the arrears and other charges after the 
last war in that couatry, and had stated 
that those arrears had far exceeded even 
what his (Mr. Fox’s) own opinion had 
reckoned them at, and that the total debt 
amounted to more than ten millions. 
Now, with this before their eyes, would 
any person be bold enough to say, that 
arrears and debts would not increase — 
after this war, even when it was concluded 
in the same manner as they did be- 
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fore? If they could say so, he should be 
glad to know upon what supposition their 
opinions were founded. In short, this 
estimate, when all the authority which 
the right hon. gentleman could give it 
was added to it, seemed by his own ac- 
count to be worth nothing, as a guidance 
to the committee, or from which they 
could form any guess of the probable ex- 
pense.—The right hon. gentleman had 
stated, Mr. Fox said, that he could not 
answer for the success of the war. To 
be sure he could not; but if any reliance 
was to be had on the argument which the 
right hon. gentleman had used throughout 
the whole of the discussions on this Indian 
war, certainly the committee had reason 
to expect that success would be the re- 
sult of it; and if they thought this was the 
right hon. gentleman’s real sentiments, 


they no doubt would entertain : san- 


guine hopes that his opinion was well 
grounded. Much stress had been laid 
upon the manner in which the events that 
had already happened in India, were re- 
presented in this country; and it had 
been said, that both in their nature and 
consequences they had been much exagge- 
rated. But if this was the case, he would 
ask, what steps ministers had taken to con- 
vince the public that the facts were other- 
wise than what common report stated them 
to be? Onthe contrary, from their total 
suppression of all official communication, 
and their silence with regard to the dis- 
patches they had received, might it not be 
inferred, that’ their own opinion of the 
information was worse than the statement 
which the public had could lead them 
to form; when it seemed they dared not 
publish the accounts which they had re- 
ceived?— Mr. ,Fox again stated, that he 
had not given, nor could he give, a direct 
opinion of what might be the probable 
expense of the war; but he could give an 
opinion as to the impropriety and the in- 
justice of the object of it, which he 
understood to be that of extirpating Tip- 
poo Sultan. He, however, trusted that 
we should, by some kind of peace or other, 
and by not accomplishing that object, save 
from disgrace and infamy the British cha- 
racter in India. He could not prophecy 
any more than the right hon. gentleman ; 
but he did believe that we should be mis- 
taken in all our hopes of success, mistaken 
in all our desiyns avd pursuits ugainst Tip- 
poo, and finally mistaken in our attempts 
to drive him from the Mysore country. 
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tified these assertions, and we were daily: . 
hearing something or other which sanded 
to corroborate them. Mr. Fox paid many 
compliments to the British army now m 
India, and was convinced, he said, of theig 
exertions. They possessed military are 
dour, great professional skill, and conspi- 
cuous gallantry. Highly, however, aa he 
rated the character of the British forces, 
we had no reason to think contemptuously 
of our adversary; every fresh account 
only tended to confirm us in a contrary 
opinion. He would therefore insist, that 
the best news that this country could re 
ceive from India would be, that peace was 
concluded; and when he said this, he 
should be asked, What kind of peace 
would you wish? To this he would answer, 
any kind of peace, without addition of 
territory, that could be obtained, and was 
not dishonourable tu the country. The 
going to war for the acquisition or exten 
sion of territory, he would always repro 
bate as impolitic and unjust. If we pere 
sisted in the war, or he might say, even 
procured an immediate peace, what would 
be the consequence of the war we had 
engaged in? Why, the certainty of aang 
our military force in India weakened 
diminished ; our revenues, both there and 
at home, drained and exhausted ; and our 
name and character, as a great nation, 
disgraced and lowered in the opinion of 
the world at large. As to the authors of 
the war, whatever disgrace they might 
meet with, it was not his business to point 
them out; nor could he say whether it 
originated with the government in India, 
or the board of control. He believed, 
however, the gencral opinion im this coune 
try was, that it was commenced in cone 
sequence of orders from home. In de- 
fending himself from any blame on this . 
point, the right honourable gentleman had 
said, who could suppose that he, or those 
he acted with, could wish for a war? But 
what was this sort of argument, Mr. Fox 
observed, but the old exculpation of eve 
minister, and his general defence when his 
conduct was called in question? —Mr. Fox 
came next to the general state of our 
finances in India, and the flourishing con- 
dition of it, which had been expatiated 
upon by the right hon. gentleman. He 
was extremely glad to hear it was so, and 
would be more se, when he saw ard knew 
it to be, as described that night; but he 
must own, that what occurred the other 
day, when the finance report of 1786, and 
that of 1791, were under their considera- 


$17) 
tion, staggered his faith a good deal with 
regard to all reports of that nature ; and 
he cautioned the committee vot to be too 
sanguine in their hopes or expectations. 
Let them consider, that the India debt 
now amounted to sixteen millions sterling, 
to which we were to add the 800,000. in 
the estimate upon the table, and then say, 
whether, in the present appearance of 
circumstances, there were strong grounds 
for sanguine prospects. Notwithstanding 
all he had said against the measures which 
seemed to prevail in the system of go- 
vernment in India—notwithstanding the 
injustice and impolicy of the war now 
carrying on in India—notwithstanding the 
impoverishing, calamitous, and disgraceful 
consequences that must attend the con- 
tinuance of it—notwithstanding the cere 
tainty of the expense, and the improba- 
bility of advantage accruing to this coun- 
try from it—still Mr. Fox said, he would 
close with the right hon. gentleman, if he 
could make good what he had concluded 
his speech with—namely, that the East 
India \‘ompany would never again require 
assistance from this country. 

. After a long conversation, in which 
Mr. Dunday, Mr. Fox, Mr. Hippisley, 
Mr. Benfield, Mr. Pitt, general Smith, 
and major Maitland took a part, the 
several Kcsolutions were agreed to. 


Debateon Mr. Thomas Grenville’s Motion 
against any interference in the War between 
Russia and the Porte.] May 25. Mr. 7. 
Grenville* rose and addressed the House 
for the first time. He began with stating 
his reasons for calling the attention of 
the House upon this occasion; and he 
trusted that the state in which the coun- 
try really was, would be a sufficient apo- 
logy. It was, he said, in a state of con- 
stant terror and serious alarm: day after 
day was regularly producing something 
more dangerous in appearance, more un- 
certain in event, and less intelligible, than 
what had gone before; and all this with- 
out any justifiable cause being assigned 
by those who were intrusted with the 
executive government of the country. He 
had declared that the country had been 
m constant terror and alarm for some 
time back, and he thought himself fully 
warranted in saying so. In the present 
session, had they not been called upon to 
vote supplics. to defray the expense 
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of a great armament, which they cheer- 
fully granted, with the fullest reliance’ 
that the exertions of the executive go 
vernment, aided by the generosity of the 
public, had restored the country to a 
lasting peace, the blessings of which 
would be universally felt by all ranks and 
conditions in this country? Now, he 
would ask, had their hopes been gratified ? 
Certainly not; for scarcely was one ar- 
mament provided for, than another was in 
preparation. Whcn questions had been 
proposed to ministers by gentlemen on 
that side of the House, the language that 
had been held had continually been an 
appeal to their confidence. He should 
always be disposed to look with a consi- 
derable degree of jealousy to such an 
appeal. It appeared to him that they had 
been sent there by their constituents te 
examine, to scrutinize, to look into the 
actions of public men; and when they 
gave what in these times was called a 
liberal confidence to ministers, they gave 
what did not belong to them to give, and 
neglected a more important duty. This 
country stood at present in a very deli- 
cate situation with regard to forei 

powers. The motion he was about to make 
would consist partly of a declaration of 
their opinion of the principal points in the 
present ncgociation, and partly of a decla- 
ration that it was one of the best func- 
tions of that House to give counsel aad 
advice to his majesty in every important 
juncture of public affairs. If this confi- 
dence, now so often appealed to, stood on 
any distinct substantial ground, it would 
not be difficult to grapple with it, to 
show the mischiefs with which it would 
be attended, and to demonstrate that all 
these grounds were contrary to every 
principle of our constitution. If these 
grounds were distinctly shown te him, he 
should be glad to meet them. But the 
difliculty arose from this, that the system 
of confidence was not distinct, clear, and 
open, but was grounded on so many and 
such various considerations that ene 
hardly knew which of them to begin with 
first. It was made up partly of the king's 
prerogative, partly of claims which the 
executive government had made at dif- 
ferent times and on various occasions, to 
the confidence of that House, from the 
supposed imprudence of discussing pend- 
ing negociations, and soa of something 
that looked like a claim of personal cha- 
racter. As for personal consideration, 


| when he heard it urged as a ground for 
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fnoment’s thought. If he were capable of 
being swayed 
from the affection which he bore to his 
noble relative who, having under his care 
the department for foreign affairs, was 
intrusted with the negociations at present 
. depending, it was impossible that he could 
think they were in improper hands. But 
personal consideration ought not to weigh 
a feather when the interest of the state 
was at stake; and therefore he could not 
consider it as a ground for giving that 
confidence to ministers, to which they 
had not entitled themselves by any service 
of a public nature. 

With regard to the king's prerogative 
of ete war and peace, he was always 
strenuously disposed to maintain the pre- 
rogatives of the crown, because he was 
 aadrhenar they were vested in the crown 

trust for the benefit of the people. 
He contended that there was no difference 
between the king’s prerogative of making 
war and peace, and his other preroga- 
tives; except in the extent of the good 
that would follow, if properly exercised, 
and the mischief, if improperly exerted. 
He had been surprised to hear some per- 
sons make a distinction with respect to 
the royal prerogative of making war and 
peace, as if it had differed from the other 
royal prerogatives; but this was entirely 
Without foundation. It seemed unneces- 

almost to dwell on principles and 
positions that appeared to be self-evident, 
and it would be so, if the doctrine of 
confidence had not been urged; but 
when a doctrine was attempted to be set 
up so extremely dangerous to the princi- 
po of the constitution, he did not know 
ow to combat principles that were oppo- 
site to the ea 8 of the constitution, 
but by stating those that were agreeable 
toit. It was singular enough to observe, 
that although people had been very much 
disposed to speak of the prerogative of 
making war and peace, as having a pre- 
eminence over the rest of the royal pre- 
rogatives, it appeared by a reference to 
the history of our country, that the pre- 
rogative of making war and peace, cer- 
tainly at the times of the most absolute 
government, was precisely that preroga- 
tive which had been most meddled with. 
The doctrine of confidence was, that the 
exercise of making war and peace should 
be interrupted as little as possible. A 
very ingenious writer had stated different 
instances, in almost every reign of our 


y personal consideration | 
and the reason was plain, because the 


; the Commons. 
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confidence, he thought it unworthy of a : 


history, from the time of the conquest to 
the present day, when this prerogative 
was intermeddled with by that House ; 


means of making peace and war never 
was to be obtained but oe the consent of 
He would not enter into 
any long ay on the subject. It might 
be matter of curiosity to an antiquary, to 
inquire when this power was first inter- 
meddled with by parliament. An instance 
of it occurred so early as the reign of 
Henry 3d; the parliament refusing to 
ay his sister's portion, because that al- 
lance was made without their advice. In 
the long reign of Edward 3d, that prince 
was obliged to call sixteen parliaments, 
or councils, for the direct purpose of 
submitting his treaties, and the ciroum- 
stances of war and peace, to their advice. 
Other instances were to be found in the 
reigns of Henry 7th, Henry 8th, James 
Ist, and Charles 2d, particularly in the 
year 1621, and again in 1677, when the 
Commons declare, ‘ that they conceive it 
not agreeable to the usage of parliament 
to grant supplies for the maintenance of 
wars and alliances, before they are signi- 
fied in parliament: from which usage if 
we should depart, the precedent might 
be of dangerous consequences in future 
times.”* He did not mean to fatigue the 
House by going into many instances of 
this kind, though history furnished ample 
matter to show, that parliament claimed a 
right to advise and counsel the king in all 
matters of the greatest importance. In 
1701, king William thus replied to an ad- 
dress of his parliament: “1 shall continue 
to inform you of the progress that shall 
be made in the negociations, and be always 
willing to receive your advice thereupon ; 
being fully persuaded that nothing can 
contribute more effectually to the happi- 
ness of this kingdom, and the peace of 
Europe, than the concurrence of the |g 
liament in all my negociations.”’+ i 
was said by king William, and was a clear 
answer to the argument on the confidence 
of that House. As far as precedents 
went, by the ee be of the House, it 
was obvious, that before supplies were 
granted, the necessity of them was clear! 
shown; so that the doctrine of unli- 
mited blind confidence, in so far as it was 
grounded on the pees of the crown, 
was completely ae hey i 
Another thing that had been supposed 
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mischievous to the country was, when 
foreign negociations were made public 
before they were concluded. That this 
was true in some cases there was no doubt. 
There were cases where it might be advan- 
tageous not to make certain things public 
to that House, or to the country at large; 
but none of those examples weighed with 
him in the discussion of this constitu- 
tional question. He conceived that all 
men would agree in the proposition, that 
absolute power, vested in the hands of one 
person, if any security could be given 
that that one person would exercise his 
‘power in the most beneficial manner, 
would be attended with advantages which 
would not be found in a constitution of a 
mixed kind, made up of so much popular 
government. It would be in vain, in a 
mixed government, to expect the same 
vigour and effect and the quickness of 
operation, that would be found ina go- 
vernment under the control of one man. 
This would be to expect what was never 
likely to be found practicable even in the 
most perfect mixed government; he had 
therefore to acknowledge this to be one 
of the disadvantages to which mixed 
-hibhapianei were liable. But still this 

ree country was content to submit to 
such disadvantages, rather than endanger 
the solid securities of their more valuable 
liberties and privileges; and it had been 
well observed, that though we lose some- 
thing in negociation by these public dis- 
cussions, yet this very publicity gives to 
our treaties a stronger pledge of good 
faith, than can be given by any absolute 
government. To confirm this idea, he 
quoted the very able author of the Spirit 
of Laws. 

He did not know whether that was 
exactly the moment to advert to a cir- 
cumstance which he had seen with some 
surprise, in the course of the session. 
There were instances, he knew, to the 
contrary, but he took it to be agreeable 
to the practice of parliament, that when 
a vote of credit was given, the sum voted 
should be specified ; because he appre- 
hended, if it were not specified, the 
House, who were called on to give a 
vote, by the description of that vote, 
which had no limit in point of sum, 
pledged itself to raise a sum of money 
agreeable to the terms of the vote. Par- 
liament, therefore, had always looked 
‘with extreme jealousy on votes of credit. 
He took notice of the last address that 
waa seat up by the Commons, in answer 
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to the king’s message. He believed par- 
liament had pledged itself to make good 
the expense of those preparations, what- 
ever the sum might be. But if a precise 
sum had been voted, the House would 
have been enabled to judge whether that 
sum was such as they could have justi- 
fied themselves to their constituents in 
voting. But there had been no suck 
description, no specific or distinct sum 
naied: He did conceive parliament 
had pledged itself to make good the 
whole of the preparations, whatever the 
expense might be, which were considered 
by the executive government as neces- 
sary to support the interest of the king- 
dom, and to contribute to the tranquil 
lity of Europe. This might be a ve 

eat and extravagant expense. a 
earned gentleman, formerly speaking on 
this subject, had quoted the oceaiings 
of the year 1717. He should make use 
of the same year for that which he con 
ceived to be a very important part of the 
question. It was true, that on the 17th 
of March 1718, there was an ey of 
a general vote of credit by the Holse, 
merely on a message from the Crown; 
but in April 1717, the question ocea- 
sioned a very warm debate; it being held 
Sayer tatentay to grant any supply; 
before some estimate of expense was laid 
before the House, and the question was 
only carried by a majority of 153 to 149.* 
In 1734, the same bad practice is quoted 
with great blame by the able author of 
Precedents of Parliament. But in 1739, 
a better practice took place, for a parti- 
cular sum was then voted; and the same 
practice obtained in 1757, and has been 
adopted ever since, confining the credit 
to a precisesum. Mr. Grenville held the 
specifying of some sum to be absolutely 
necessary, and contended that the sub- 
ject demanded their attention. They had 
pledged themselves by their address to 
make good whatever cxpenses belonged 
to the operations that were lhe on 
for the interest and prosperity of the 
country. 

Having said thus much on this part af 
the subject, he should be very short on 
the subsequent parts of it; because, as it 
would contain the two important points 
which had been the object of the present 
negociation, one of them had been so 
ably handled, that it would be unpardon- 
able in him to go over the same field, as 
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he should despair of throwing any new | equally impolitic and unjust. As to 
light upon it. The first of the two ob-, Dantzic, what did we expect to gain by 
jects, was on what grounds they were to| the cession of that city to Prussia? a 
prepare for war. They were told, there | larger share of the trade of Poland, per- 
Was no expression in the treaty with the | haps. But, would gentlemen recollect, 
king of Prussia that amounted to such an | that in 1707, queen Anne entered into a 
‘obligation. But it was said, there was a/| treaty of commerce with that city, which 
system of politics connected with the | was guaranteed by several powers. In 
treaty that justificd the armament, which | 1767, the empress of Russia guaranteed 
the treaty did not in specific terms call} the liberties of Dantzic, which was like- 
for. He had always conceived, that aj| wise protected by the treaty of Elbing, 
political system was to be governed by | 1655; the treaty of the Hague, 1659; 
the obligations of treaties, rather than; and the treaty of Hanover, 1725.—The 
furnish any new interprctations to them; , hon. member then alluded to the part we 
because the system might be liable to! took in the peace betwixt the Ling of 
‘much doubt, which it is the object | Sweden and the empress of Russia, and 
of a specific treaty to remove. He! referred the House to the late Wanish 
had always understood the peculiar | Memorial. Denmark was in the reach of 
praise of defensive treatics to be, that! our magnificence, and, under that idea, 
all treaties, except defensive treaties,| we were induced to suppose that she 
‘eontained some casus fiederis, which} would accede to our wishes. But, was it 
might be matter of dispute and unccr-; wise or prudent to buy war, in order to 
tainty: whereas the casus_fiederis of de- | mediate for peace? If the real interests 
fensive treaties admitted of no doubt. , of Great Britain were to be consulted, 
The single object was, whether the king- | he could see no reason why she should 
dom of either of the two parties who had! meddle in all the disputes of other 
entered into the treaty had been attacked? | powers, or assume the character of arbiter 
‘Had any of the dominions of the king of of forcign alliances between other coun- 


Prussia been attacked? Had any of the | tries, thereby thinking to hold and pre- 
dominions of Great Britain been attacked? ; serve the balance of powcr in Europe. 
There could not be any doubt about | Certain he was, if such was the system of 
it. The fortress of Oczakow was that ! administration, it would be unsuccessful, 
which this country insisted upon the em- | useless, and even extremely dangerous to 
aA of Russia giving up to the Turks. |the true interests of this country.—Mr. 
e single circumstance that furnished 
ground of apprehension was, that the 
empress of Russia, not content with her 
present extensive territory, had it in con- 
templation to overthrow completely the 
empire of Turkey. There was no other 
argument of weight; and that argument 
would have had weight with him, if he 
not heard the subject discussed. One 
would have thought that Oczakow con- 
tained in it the whole fate of the Turkish 
empire. It was not the first time it was | in trust for the advantage and benefit of 
in the hands of the Russians. It was | his people, this House does conccive the 


ee That concluded with moving, 
in their possession in 1737, and ercated beneficial excrcise of that prerogative to 


« That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to offer to his majesty’s 
most gracious consideration that counsel 
and advice, which it is the duty of the 
Commons to communicate to the throne, in 
every important juncture of public affairs: 
—To represent to his majesty, that, the 
pre cans of making peace and war 

cing, in like manner as all the other 
royal prerogatives, vested in his majesty, 


no alarm, no apprehension, in this country. | be most constitutionally and_ etfectually 
It had been completely overlooked by | promoted by the advice of his faithful 
the empress in her military arrangements | Commons in parliament assembled :— 
in the last war. He could therefore see | That his majesty’s faithful Commons, 
no reason, either founded on poy or | ever zealous to assist him in maintaining 


qustiee, why this country should compel | the true dignity of his Crown, by eying 
him to provide for the real security an 


ussia to give up Oczakow to the Turks. 
happiness of his people, find themselves 


But it was an opinion with many, that 

our grand object was, to put the king of | compelled at this juncture to express 

Prussia in possession of Dantzic and | their anxious solicitude, that interests of 
such important concern may not be un- 


Thorn, a system of alliance that looked 
so offensive to other powers, as to be | advisedly committed to the chances and 
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ealamities of a burthensome war:--To 


recommend to his majesty’s most serious 
attention the important advantages which 
the trade and manufactures of this country 
derive from their friendly and commercial 
intercourse with Russia, and the heavy 
loss which would be sustained by any in- 
terruption given to it:—To submit to his 
majesty, that no arrangement respecting 
Oczakow and its disirict does appear to 
this House to be capable of affecting the 
political or commercial interests of this 
country, or to justify Great Britain in 
any hostile interference between Russia 
and the Porte :—To express our reliance 
upon his majesty’s wisdom and justice, 
that the peace and tranquillity which this 
country now enjoys shall not be inter- 
rupted for the purpose of adding any in- 
crease of territory to the dominion of the 
king of Prussia :—Lastly, to represent to 
his majesty, that under the many burthens 
which this country has very recently 
voted, in addition to those before im- 
posed on their constituents, they should 
neither discharge their duty to his ma- 
jesty, nor to the public, if they did 
mot use their best endeavours to as- 
sure the continuance of the blessings 
of peace, by offering to his majesty their 
humble and earnest advice, that his ma- 
jesty, in his wisdom and paternal affec- 
tion to his people, would be graciously 
pleased to decline all hostile interference 
upon the subject of the fortress and dis- 
trict of Oczakow, or for the purpose of 
.procuring any farther acquisitions to the 
dominion of the king of Prussia.” 

Mr. Pelham rose to second the motion; 
which, he said, was all the eloquent speech 
the House had just heard rendered it ne- 
cessary for him to do. 

Mr. M. Montagu said, he should give 
his decided negative to the motion. He 

had heard no new argument, and saw no 
.reason, my he should withdraw that 
contidence from ministers, which he had 
given to them, when he voted for the ad- 

ess in anewer to his majesty’s message. 
It had become the practice, on the other 
.side of the House, this session, to bring 
on, day after day, and provoke the dis- 
.€ussion of questions concerning preroga- 
tive ; a practice which he thionght exceed- 
gly MapEOrets and should always op- 
pose. He then proceeded to argue the 
7 pee upon the general principles of 

le €onstitution, and on the received doc- 
trine, that the power of declaring war and 
peace, was a prerogative of the Crown; 
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next, on the expediency of the measuras 
and lastly, upon the consistency of the 
House’s persevering in that conduct 
which it had in the two former instances 
adopted. He went on to examine the 
expediency and consistency of it: an 
said, that though he voted for the ad- 
dress, in answer to his majesty’s message, 
yet he did not hold himself pledged to 
support any subsequent measure on the 
subject, unless he approved it on its own 
merits, 

Mr. Powys said, if the clear and sen- 
sible speech of the hon. mover could not 
convince a majority of the House to agree 
to his motion, it certainly must convince 
all of them of his good understanding, 
abilities, and eloquence. What princi- 
pally called him up, was the extraordinary 
pee they had just heard, which stated 
them to be bound, by some former vote, 
to give a future sanction and confidence 
to the minister for all his negociations and 
armaments, and all the expenses incurred 
by them. The hon. gentleman, indeed, 
had used no arguments; his speech was 
so gencral, that it was impossible to give 
any particular answer to it; but he cer- 
tainly must require some explanation of 
that vote by which they were so pledged 
and so bound to the minister—a sort of 
pce vote of credit that he, for one, 

new nothing about. The particular 
situation of the negociation they 
heard nothing satisfactory about. One 
armanient caine atter another, and hos- 
tile preparations were still going on; and 
did the hon. gentleman think that they 
were bound to vote away the money of 
their constituents, without knowing why? 
They were told that they could not recall 
their confidence already given to the mi- 
nister: he wished the minister, or bis 
friends, would either tell upon what par- 
ticular ground they were entitled to thet 
sanction, or else recall the only three 
different grounds which they had yet 
stated, and give some new reason for the 
war. The Fist was, that te interfere er 
to inquire into the exercise of the prero- 
gatives vested in the executive goverm- 
ment, was out of the power of the House. 
If they could stand to this, let them dis- 
tinctly say so. The second was, that 
being already bound by some former vote . 
to give their confidence te the minister, 
it would be an infringement on that pre- 
rogative to withdraw it. If this was the 
case, let them avow it. The third was, 
that the object im view was to prevent 
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Russia from destroying the power of the 
Ottoman Porte. Are they convinced of 
this, and that it is a matter of importance 
to this country? In short, let them give 
some decent and plausible reason for their 
conduct; and, for God’s sake, let not 
gentlemen be sent down to their constitu- 
ents, without being able to give any in- 
formation respecting what they had been 
doing this session, farther than that they 
had increased their burthens, and could 
not tell them why, because they were 
pledged to repose implicit confidence in 
the minister. 

Major Maitland said, that one part of 
Mr. Montagu’s speech was still to be an- 
swered, and that was, the insinuation, 
that the side of the House on which he 
sat were unwarranted in bringing forward 
repeated questions upon the ee of the 
present war. He would boldly contra- 
dict any such assertion, and was only 
sorry that they were not continued. He 
would ask the House, whether the many 
attempts, however unsuccessful, made by 
opposition this session, had not brought 
down the violence of language, and inso- 
lence of conduct, which ministers had 
adopted? Since the discussions which 
had taken place, courier had been sent 
after courier, and what the first carried, 
the other was sent, either to stop or to 
bring back. So contradictory and un- 
certain was the system of negociation 
pursued by ministers. 

Sir E. Knatchbull thought that till mi- 
nisters forfeited the confidence reposed in 
them, it ought not to be withdrawn. 
They had not yet forfeited that confi- 
dence, and he therefore would still sup- 
port them. 

Sir W. Milner said, if the war with 
Russia was carried on, it would prove 
‘destructive to the manufactures of this 
country. He would support the motion. 

Mr. Fox rose just as the Speaker was 
about to put the question. He said, that 
as he saw it to be the detcrmination, and 
as it appeared to be the desire of the 
greater part of the House, that the mo- 
tion should go to the question, without a 
single word of explanation from his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, he rose to remind them, 
that since it was, probably, the last time 
this session of their exercising their duty 
as members of parliament on that impor- 
‘tant subject, they ought to endeavour at 
least to enable themselves to give those 
from whom the money was to come, some 
satisfactory account respecting the cause 
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of the expense, namely, the armament 
against Russia. The House could not 
but have observed the ability with which 
his hon. friend had opened the address 
then moved, and the little orno argument 
that had been opposed to it. His hon. 
friend had stated the perfect and com- 
plete pees! of the constitution, and the 
arguments he had adduced on the sub- 
ject of confidence and the prerogatives of 
the crown, were clearly founded on the 
best practice of that constitution, Mr. 
Fox said, it was the practice of the con- 
stitution that he admired, and always held 
up as the fit object of admiration, and in 
conformity to that, he governed and 
guided his own practice. The doctrines 
his hon. friend had laid down, had been 
so clearly constitutional, that he defied 
any man living to controvert any one of 
them. The House had passed, as Ins 
hon. friend had stated it, an unlimited 
vote of confidence; but, was their con- 
fidence never to have an end, or were they 
never to have any satisfaction given thera 
respecting the object of the armament ? 
Mr. Fox admitted that when the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer first brought down 
his majesty’s message, he had fairly stated 
that he would not flatter them so far as 
not to tell them, that by voting the ad- 
dress they pledged themselves to the pro- 
bable risk of a war. But did the right 
hon. gentleman now mean to hold the 
same language? Would he do so, con- 
trary to the opinion of every manufac- 
turing town in the kingdom, contrary to 
the general sense of the country ?—He 
was aware, Mr. Fox said, notwithstanding 
so much had been urged for the address 
then moved, and so little had been ad- 
vanced against it, that, like the former 
motions on the same subject, it would be 
decided ee by a majority of that 
House. e would tell the right hon. 
gentleman, however, why he had that ma- 
jority. It was because they believed, 
though the right hon. gentleman had ne- 
ver told them so, that he had changed 
his mind. That he had changed his mind 
was clear and evident, as he would prove 
to the House from circumstances. They 
would recollect that the Russian mer- 
chants had waited on the duke of Leeds, 
and desired to know if ministers could 
give them any information whether there 
would be a war with Russia or not? His 
grace had given them for reply, ‘ that 
his majesty’s ministers were so circum- 
stanced, that it was impossible for them 
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at that ‘time to give. the merchants an 
answer.” The House would also ed 
lect, that the Russian merchants had 
mince waited on lord Grenville, and had 
received a message, which though it did 
not formally state itself to be a ministerial 
message, clearly was so. In that message, 
the merchents were told, that they might 
safely navigate to the Baltic till the be- 
ginning of July. Now he wished to know 
why lord Grenville was more fit to give 
that answer to the merchants than the 
duke of Leeds? Besides, if dates were 
referred to, the House would see that 
between the answer given by lord Gren- 
ville and the former answer of the duke 
of Leeds, there could not have occurred 
any thing that was not known at the time 
of that answer. Mr. Fox laid great stress 
on this, and said the right hon. geatleman 
was master of his own honour, but he 
asked, if it was not the duty of the hon. 
gentleman who made the motion, if it was 
not his own duty, and the duty of every 
man in that House, to feel for the honour 
of the country? The majority he well 
knew reasoned in this way,—“ the minis- 
ter has never told us that he docs not 
mean to go to war, but we know him to 
be so good and excellent a minister, that 
he will not go to war, although he affects 
to have such an intention.” Was it for 
the honour of the country, to arm for. a 
negociation, which was to end in conces- 
sion and humiliation? Ifthe right hon. 
gentleman did not mean to go to war, why 
did the armament go on at all, but for 
the mere purpose, as the minister thought, 
of enabling him to yield with some de- 
gree of dignity, but as he thought, with 
additional shame and disgrace? Minis- 
ters, he contended, after proving them- 
selves bullies, had relinquished objects 
which they might have commanded, and 
lost opportunities which they might have 
improved. They ouglit not, he said, to 
continue the expenses of an armament, 
when every object of it was dead 
and gone.— It was, Mr. Fox said, the 
doctrine of the -moment to hold the 
ogative high, and to contend, that 
it was one of the undoubted prerogatives 
ef the crown to declare war and make 
peace. Under the sanction, therefore, of 
this prerogative, while parliament wae 
rorogued, and they were sent about their 
usiness, the minister might plunge the 
eountry into a ruinous war, e minister 
had changed his mind once; and what 
security had they, that he would not 
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change it again? Was it any satisfaction 
to tell them, that ministers had a‘claim 
upon their confidence, and they had no 
reason to be afraid, because parliament 
must, in casq,of a war, be assembled as 
soon as possWle, and then they might 
refuse the supplies ? Could they, or dared 
they? Mr. Fox asked. He would main- 
tain, that they neither could nor dared 
refuse the supplies. What, when they 
found the country engaged in a war, and 
its honour committed? Undoubtedly they 
must furnish the means of prosecutin 

the war, and then they were reduced 
to that miserable expedient—the remedy 
of responsibility and punishment! that 
this might be a compensation in some 
cases he admitted, but would it be any 
compensation to an injured people? Did 
the people not know, that if parliament 
had not been sitting at the time, all these 
consequences might have happened? Par- 
liament being sitting had saved the minis- 
ter, though that was a very small consi- 
deration. Indeed, parliament pene sittin 

had more than once, he believed, sav 

the country.—Mr. Fox here considered 
the case in both points of view; -namely, 
whether the minister had changed his 
mind and did not go to war, or, on the 
contrary, if he pursued his original inten- 
tion and did go to war; and contended 
that, take it which way they would, the 
consequences would be mischievous and 
disgraceful. He would, he said, take the 
best alternative, and suppose the right 
hon. gentleman’s mind to be changed. In 
that case, when they went back to their 
constituents in the country, how were 
they to answer for the expenses they had 
put them to? Their constituents would 
ask, what did you arm for? Would they 
say, to make peace between Russia and 
Turkey ? Or would they more truly say, 
to give Dantzic and Thorn to Prussia, two 
places, of the independence and liberty 
of which they were the avowed guaran- 
tees? Or would they say, we armed to 
insist on Oczakow being restored to the 
Turks? It was new to Englishmen to be 
told, that the interference of their minis- 
ters in the negociations of foreign powers 
was despised ; that they were not the 
peace-makers, but the embroilers; not 
the arbiters, but the contemptible bullies 
of Europe. Yet to this situation were 
they now reduced, that what they at- 
tempted to effect by an insolent menace, 
they almost despaired of being able to 
obtain by supplication. Was not this 
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calamity so much to be deprecated by a 
great nation, the very grounds on which 
the friends of the minister supported him ? 
Did any of them even imagine that we 
were to go to war to restore the bounda- 
ries of Turkey ? Such a war, he was con- 
fident, neither would nor could be prose- 
cuted, however it might be rashly under- 
taken. Why was he thus confident ? 
Because he had indisputable evidence of 
the sense of the country frem every man 
with whom he conversed, he might say 
from every man he happened to meet. 
He had indisputable evidence of the 
sense of the House; for, among all his 
friends, the minister could not get a single 
volunteer to maintain that this was a jus- 
tifiable cause of war. He had been sup- 
ported by numbers; he had been sup- 
eee by ingenious debate; but that de- 
e had been chiefly conversations about 
the prerogative of the crown, the confi- 
dence due to ministers, the balance of 
power, and the necessity of giving 
strength to the crown pending a negocia- 
tion. Were he to tell his constituents 
that the minister had armed, to force the 
empress of Russia to restore her conquests 
from the Turks, and to go to war if she 
refused, the friends of the minister would 
immediately say, “¢ Gentlemen, beware; 
Mr. Fox is deceiving you, the minister, 
we are assured, means no such thing.” 
What, then, was he, or any gentleman, to 
tell his constituents? That we had armed 
to threaten and to bully, but without any 
serious intention of interposing, if our 
menaces proved ineffectual? That was 
what no man could tell without blushing. 
Peace, it was said, was an inestimable 
blessing, and nothing could be more 
glorious te a great nation than to promote 
it. But were we, in fact, the promoters 
of peace ? Were we so considered by the 
world ? If we looked to India, we had not 
omoted peace there; if we looked to 
uskey, we knew that we were strongly 
suspected of having e¢o-eperated with 
Prussia to excite the present war; we 
were still mere strongly suspected of 
having instigated Sweden to attack Rus- 
sta; and there were who imagined that 
we had too much concern in the revolt 
of the Netherlands. With what colour, 
then, could we make humanity and the 
love of peace a pretext for arming ? 
‘Would ministers deny that, but for our 
interference im conjunction with Prussia, 
peace would have been cenchded be- 
tween Russia and the Perte? We were 
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then chargeable with all the 
Ismail, and all the subsequent 
ties of the war; and it was too much to 
hear the friends of the minister allege 
humanity as the motive of his conduct. 
In Turkey popular opinion (which 
must be listened to by the most despotic 
government) had convinced the divan of 
the necessity of ang a period to 2 
disastrous war, we alone prolonged it 
by our insolent mediation.—He wished to 
hear, whether ministers meant to abide 
by that offensive system growing out of a 
defensive system Pig cps it was that 
they had explained. any one power 
aa to be aaereaied from obtaming @ 
greater degree of security on one side, 
because, in consequence of that additional 
security, it might be better able to attack 
the power with whom we had entered into 
a defensive alliance, we could never be at 
rest; we must watch every change in the 
relative circumstances of Europe, and at- 
tack every power that attempted to im- 
prove its situation by whatever meane. 
Such a system might be called defen- 
sive, or any thing else, but the effects of 
it must be censtantly and invariably offen- 
sive. Was this a systemto be defended 
on pacific principles? It was evident, 
that if the House agreed to continue ar 
armament, which egal was not peti 
employed at all, or to be emp ; 
anal ae and Ae ejar he- 
trayed the interest of their constituents, 
who had sent them there not to trust but 
to watch, and to see that the money they 
voted was expended for the benefi¢ of 
those from whom it was taken. The 
country owed great obligations to the hon. 
gentleman who had brought forward the. 
motion. The business from the beginnmg 
ought to have been followed up from we te 
day ; but, if other important avocations had 
prevented that, it was still their duty to 
do as much as they could. Since it first. 
came before them, a great change had 
taken place. The minister then ex- 
plained, with sufficient candour, that the 
measures to be taken on the address of 
the House might probably lead to war. 
As far.as war was concerned, those mea- 
sures were new changed. ‘Fhe minister 
might say, that it would not be pradent 
to state any opinion on the probability ef 
war. Certainly it would not, had he per- 
severed in his first opinion. But, f thet 
opinion was given up, it would not only 
be prudent, but meritorious to declare that 
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.he did not mean to interfere m such & 
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manner as to involve the necessity of war. 
Why, then, was expense incurred, com- 
merce interrupted, and our unfortunate 
seamen forcibly dragged from their usual 
ss ments ? To imagine that, when we 
given up the intention of war, we 
could deceive the empress into a belief 
that we had not, was refining too much on 
state policy. To threaten where we did 
not mean to act, was, if possible, more’ 
contemptible in a state than an individual, 
and not more contemptible than foolish. 
The present state of France, whatever 
gentlemen might think of its new consti- 
tution, he had always considered as singu- 
larly fortunate for this country ; for this 
reason, that it gave us a pre-eminence 
among the pe of Europe that we 
could not otherwise have obtained, and 
left us free to improve our finances and 
extend our friendships and our commerce 
without fear of a rival. That fortunate 
eenjuncture we had not improved,: that 
re-eminence we had madly thrown away. 
nstead of acquiring respect and friend- 
ship by moderation and good offices, we 
had excited contempt and enmity by 
meddling and insolence. With noenemy 
to contend with in France; with the ac- 
qutescence of Spain, whose intcrest we 
were promoting more than our own, with 
eur old friend Russia only to decal with, 
we had contrived to interfere m foreign 
affairs so absurdly as to make ourselves 
the ridicule of Europe. The minister 
had enjeyed a situation such as no minis- 
ter had ever enjoyed, such as the ambition 
of a Marlborough and a Godolphm could 


never hope to obtain. 
Giicdl optanti Diviim promittere nemo 
Auderet, volvenda dies en attulit ultro, 

Whet carcdtnal Richlieu, or any of the 
first mmnisters of any age or time would 
Rave grven any thing to ane the nght 
Ron. gentleman had totally thrown away. 
he had put himself, and not himse!f only, 
but his country, in such a situation, as 
whole years of 1oderation and pacitic 
measures were necessary to wipe away, 
and would scarcely retrieve. The advan- 
tages of that situation were to advise, not 
te dictate ; to negociutc, not to threaten. 
These advantages he had completely lost; 
he had begun where, at the worst, he 
ought to have ended; and was now obliged 
to sneak out of the consequence of his 
own rashness, with the Joss of what, but 
for that, he had fair and rational preten- 
gions to obtain. The old maxim Lente 
suscrpe, cito perfice, he had reversed. He 
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had been quick to undertake, and not 
merely slow to accomplish, but rash to 
abandon. To restore the character of 
Great Britain to the respect and confi- 
dence of other states, would require years 
of moderation, To efface the impression 
that we were meddlers, where we had no 
concern, that we promoted discord where 
we had no interest, and interfered where 
we had no serious intention to act, would 
require much care and candour in our fu- 
ture dealings. Of late years we had 
been neither moderate in our pretensione, 
nor firm in asserting them. 

Mr. Pitt said, that in the very able 
opening of the hon. gentleman, he 
had not observed much novelty, or much 
that required from him any pointed or 
particular notice. With regard to afl 
those arguments, on the general princi- 
ples of the constitution, in respect to the 
prerogative of the Crown, which the hon. 
gentleman had so much laboured, there 
was not one of them to which he was not 
poeetly ready to subscribe. That the 
House had an undoubted right to mter- 
pose with its advice to the crown, as to 
the exercise of its prerogatives, no man 
would deny; but the question was not 
then, whether the should interfere with 
their advice to the crown, at any time, 
but whether, after having in the first m- 
stance granted that confidence which the 
necessary secresy of an important nege- 
ciation required, they saw any reason sud- 
denly to withdraw their confidence, and 
totally to lose the effect of a ncgociation 
which had for its object the tranquillity 
of Europe. Would they, then, for the 
third time, persist in the conduct they 
had ilopted: or would they take an op- 
posite mode of proceeding? For his 
ihe he could not but conceive, that un- 
ess there were any new circumstances to 
induce them to alter their conduct, they 
would preserve their consistency, and 
confirm their former decisions. Notwith- 
standing all the invective which the right 
hon. gentleman had thought proper to 
pour upon him, he would not depart from 
that Iine of conduct, which he had, from 
the first opening of the subject, thought 
it his duty to adopt; but would calmly 
await the period when, without any 
risk of danger to the public interests, 
the whole of the negociation could be in- 
vestigated and examined ; when that mo- 
ment came, he should throw himself with 
confidence on his country, satisfied, that 
if they approved of his administration, 
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* they would do him the justice to acknow- 
ledge it, and detetmined patiently to sub- 
mit to their censure if they thought his 
conduct deserved it.—In the course of the 
debate, it had been hinted, that we had 
armed with a view to procure some ac- 
quisition for the king of Prussia. As that 


was totally new in argument, 60 it was | 


totally new to the minds of his majesty's 
ministers, as he could safely pronounce it 
had never once entered into their contem- 
plation. The other points which the 
right hon. gentleman had thought proper. 
to mention, was the change in the cabinet. 
He would not then go into the discussion 
of the reasons which had induced the 
duke of Leeds to quit his official situa- 
tion; but would only say, that he en- 
tertained as sincere a respect for that no- 
ble person as ever. But, exclusive of the 
resignation of the noble duke, which the 
right hon. gentleman had assigned as one 
ground of that change of circumstances 
which he chose to state as a reason for 
ministers having altered their minds, the 
right hon. gentleman had said, there had 
been a: one time insolence and menace in 
the language of ministers, at another time 
timidity, andat a third, fickleness and want 
of decision; and these assertions he had 
made without the least information. But, 
even if they had been founded, they 
would not be arguments for the address. 
‘What was it that could induce the House 
to come to the address at that moment ? 
If at any time an address was necessary, 
he should have conceived it was in an ear- 
lier stage; when, if the House thought 
his majesty’s servants unworthy to be 
trusted with the negociation, it would 
have been perfectly constitutional and 
parliamentary to have addressed his ma- 
jesty to put the management of his affairs 
into other hands.—Mr. Pitt took notice 
of the sort of vote of credit which the 
House had come to; and argued upon it, 
to show that it put it less in the power of 
ministers to abuse the confidence of par- 
liament, than if it had been a vote of cre- 
dit for a million, which was the usual vote 
on such occasions. Tad the vote of the 
House been that, ministers would have 
had the million, besides all that could be 
spared out of the supply and ways and 
means, at their command, whereas, from 
the nature of the vote which had passed, 
they had nothing more than what could 
be spared from the supply and ways and 
means. Gentlemen had said, that if par- 
liament was not sitting, the minister, 
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under the prerogative of the crown, could 
plunge the country into a war, and thus 
incur all the ruinous consequences inci- 
dental to a state of warfare. The fact 
undoubtedly was, that the king could 
plunge the nation into a war at any time 
e pleased; it did not therefore apply 
more particularly to the present state of 
the parliament, than to any recess of par- 
liament ; the parliament when it met could 
check that abuse of the prerogative, and 
censure ministers for having advised it; 
nay, they could do more, they could re- 
fuse to grant the supplies, and thus effec- 
tually prevent the war. Mr. Pitt con- 
cluded with saying that he should give his 
negative to the motion. 
The House divided: 


TELLERS, 


Sir J. St. Clair Erskine 
Mr. M. A. Taylor 


Mr. Steele - 
Mr. Adams - e- - 


So it passed in the negative. 


YEAS 


fous 
t 208 


Debate on Mr. Sheridan's Motion re- 
snecting the Royal Burghs of Scotland. 

ay 27. Mr. Sheridan said, that before 
he proceeded to state what he had to say, 
he would endeavour to refute the insinua- 
tion that the business had not been takea 
up with all the earnestness to which it was 
entitled. In 1787, he said, the first ap- 
plication on this subject had been made to 
parliament. It had then been stated that 
the reform demanded, was really no ob- 
ject to those who were chiefly interested. 
But how did this appear, when of 66 royal 
burghs, 58 had petitioned for the retorm, 
and he had presented to the House a peti- 
tion signed by 10,000 persons, almost all 
of whom were real burgesses? The first 
petition sent to him in 1787, had arrived 
too late, as the period for presenting 
private petitions was then past. In 1788, 
the application had been renewed. The 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Dundas) had 
agreed, that a bill should be brought in 
and printed, and had formed with him a 
sort of compromise ; as an effect of which 
he expected, from his consistency, that 
he would now second the motion. An- 
other hon. gentleman (Mr. Anstruther) 
had moved for the charters and cess of 
the royal burghs, in order that they might 
be taken into consideration during the re. 
cess, with a vicw, no doubt, to the inquiry 
which should afterwards follow. Havin 


moved for the materials which could only 
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be uscful, in order to institute an inquiry, 
it could not be expected that he would 
Oppose its progress. It had been stated, 
too, as an argument for opposing it, that 
the reform which was demanded, would 
completely overturn the constitution of 
the burghs. In this particular they had 
obviated the objection, by joining issue, 
and in this state the business stood at the 
end of the session, 1788. In 1789, as all 
public and private business had been sus- 
pended, from a circumstance which af- 
forded regret to all good citizens, not 
mush progress could be expected to be 
made in discussing the reform of the royal 
- burghs. The bill had been again printed 
and read a second time. He moved fora 
committee, when the hon. gentleman had 
said, that they took a wrong course, and 
instead of moving for a committee, in 
order to consider of a remedy, they ought 
first to move for a committee to examine 
into the facts by which the necessity of 
this remedy was to be proved. To this 
proposition he had assented. He moved 
for a ey of papers, which it was 
agreed should be laid upon the table; 
and here again the matter rested. In the 
next session, nothing had been done. 
The papers moved for had not some of 
them arrived till the middle of May, and 
not till he had found himself obliged to 
renew the order. No part of the delay 
hitherto could be imputable to him. The 
delay this session, fe would take upon 
himself. He had, indeed, advised that it 
should not be brought forward at all. 
This advice he had given, in compliance 
with the opinion of his friends, that, in the 
present state of the public mind, as 
differently acted upon by the revolution 
of a neighbouring country, it would be 
prudent, for a while, to suppress all ideas 
of a reform at home. In this opinion, 
however, he could not agree. For if a 
spirit of servility had got abroad among 
some, or wild, enthusiastic notions of 
liberty were cherished among others, he 
deemed it equally incumbent upon par- 
liament, uninfluenced by extrinsic cir- 
cumstances, to show their determination 
to redress grievances. He was likewise 
‘unwilling to bring forward a business of 
so much importance, without that support 
which he most esteemed. Looking to his 
object, he certainly considered it as no 
ground of censure to accommodate him- 
self to means, whilst he made no sacrifice 
of rinciples. His objections, however, 
he had yielded to the wishcs of those who 
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were most interested.—_He would now 
endeavour to remove every idea that in 
the present business there was any novelty 
attempted. The internal government of 
the royal burghs, had always been an ob- 
ject of complaint and redress. He would 
read a commission so far back as the reign 
of Charles 2d, which enumerated the same 
grievances which were now stated to 
exist, and among others, the misapplica- 
tion of the public money to the purposes 
of corrupt influence. No new grievance 
was now the subject of complaint. 
Power had always been growing into 
abuse. The same evils had always existed. 
No remedy was granted ; nor was it likely, 
that, in the reign which he had mentioned, 
any proven should be made for securing 
the liberties of the subject. Thus the 
matter rested till 1784, when encouraged 
by the declaration of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, that he would always support 
parliamentary reform both as a man, and 
as a minister, the friends of reform in 
Scotland had formed a convention, and 
sent delegates from the 58 burghs, who 
had held different meetings on the sub- 
ject. In this state the business had fallen 
into his hands. Little more, he con- 
ceived, was necessary to be said. When 
58 out of 66 burghs had stated great and 
positive grievances under which they la- 
boured, and when they had professed gra- 
titude to a right hon. gentleman for the 
encouragement which he had afforded 
them to expect redress, he trusted that 
their gratitude would be confirmed upon 
solid grounds. If, after all the informa- 
tion had been procured, the House should 
refuse to look into such information, they 
would, by shrinking from in uty ac- 
knowledge that evils existed, whic they 
had neither fortitude to examme nor 
virtue to redress. If what was stated as 
grievance was fact, he demanded redress, 
not as a matter of favour, but cf right. 
He would shortly state the gricvances 
complained of. 1. The magistrates ex- 
acted, without legal authority, the cess, 
or land tax. 2. The magistrates as- 
sumed a power of disposing of the public 
money at their own discretion. 3. They 
were self-elected, contrary to the law, as 
might be proved from the charters on the 
table. But, what was the most serious 
grievance of all, there was no competent 
court of jurisdiction for the redress of 
such grievances. In support of this as- 
sertion, he quoted the proceedings of the 
court of session, where, while the griev- 
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ances had been allowed to exist, the 
court had been declared incompetent for 
their redress. Nor did this competency 
which was wanting in the court of session, 
reside either in the court of exchequer, or 
in the convention of the royal burghs ; so 
that here was an evil existing, where 
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there were absolutely no means of re- | 


dress. Mr. Sheridan then moved, ‘ That 
the several pctitions, and other accounts 


and papers, presented in the last parlia-— 
ment relative ta the internal government 
of the royal burghs of Scotland, be re- | 


ferred to a committee.” 
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objection which he had to a private com- 
mittee was, that it would operate as an in- 
strument of delusion. The friends of the 
reform, upon hearing that such a com- 
mittee was appointed, would immediately 
flatter themselves that a change would 
take place in the whole system. Though 
he differed in opinion from the hon. gen- 
tleman with regard to what he had enu- 
merated as abuse, and was sensible that. 
the better part of the inhabitants of Scot- 
land were adverse to any alteration, yet 
he had no objection to meet him upon 
fair ground in a committee of the whole 


Mr. Anstruther said, that the abuses House; and if it could be proved that 


enumerated by his hon. friend, would 
upon examination, be found to vanish. 1. 
As to the illegal exaction ofthe cess. The 
cess, it was well known, was the same as 
land tax ; and, besides, the sum was not 
0 salam by the magistrates. 2. That 
the magistrates disposed of the public 
money. The case was the same in Eng- 
land. Who but the magistrates were en- 
titled to dispose of it ? Byer corporation 
surely had a right to the application of 
its own income. 3. That they elected 
themselves. The same right was exercised 
by the corporations here: and how 
could it possibly be otherwise? If his hon. 
friend meant to attack the general prac- 
tice as an abuse, he should not point to 
ne partial, but to a universal remedy. If 
self-election was contrary to law, then 
surely there was a law to set it right. If 
it departed from constitutional principles, 
it was by recurring to these, that it might 
again be brought back. No action, it had 
been alleged, could be brought against a 
corporation; the case was the same in 
this country. With what propriety could 
an action be commenced against a corpo- 
poration in the king’s bench? The fact 
was, that those who had brought those 
actions, could not show their title to sue. 
The burgesses of Scotland stood in the 
same situation, as the freemen of London. 
He thought this application unnecessary, 
and should therefore vote against it. 

' Mr. Dundas, after denying that he had 
entered into a compromise with Mr. She- 
ridan, said, that no delay was necessary 
this session, as all the papers had been 
upon the table at the end of the last. The 
great objection which he had to a com- 
muttce this session, arose from the advanc- 
ed period at which it had now arrived, so 
that it would be impossible for the magis- 
trates, to attend in order ta watch over 
their individual or public rights, Another 


there existed grievances, he should be the 
most forward to move for a bill or bills in 
in order to provide a remedy. 

Mr. Foz said, that his hon. friend, and 
those for whom he spoke, had complained 
of grievances which did exist, and which, 
when inquiry was made concerning them, 
would be found of such aia aide as to 
be well worthy of the attention of a com- 
mittee. But ie opposing the committee, 
the right hon, gentleman seemed inclined 
to pass over the object, which he could 
not deny was a good one, if the neces- 
sity of it could be proved ; and before 
they had begun to receive the necessary 
information on that point, the right hon. 
gentleman had determined that no such 
information was to be had. This was not 
meeting the subject seer ; it showed that 
the opponents of this reform dreaded the 
consequences of inquiry, and built their 
hopes of a continuance of the present sys- 
tem, more upon the prevention of such 
investigation, than any. probability of 
their being able to prove that such abuses, 
as were almost universally complained of 
in Scotland did not exist. ‘Fhere was, 
however, one strong argument for 
pointipg @ committee; and it was, that 
no person in the least conversant with the 
present management of the burghs of 
Scotland, would say, there was nothing fit 
to be remedied, or something to which 
no remedy could be applied. When that 
question came to be examined into, he 
was convinced, that much would be found 
that required a remedy ; and likewise that 
there were those who were ready to pro- 

ose such remedics as were mostlikely to 
be effectual. With regard to the late pe- 
riod of the session, if it was really so near 
its end, that objection to the motion, 
might have some weight with him, 
the ground mentioned by the right hon. 
pa that it would not be possible 
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to bring such persons and such informa-|the question, that the impeachment did 
tion before the committee as it might be | not abate by the dissolution of parliament, 
requisite to have: he therefore would | if that decision was to be followed by a 
advise his hon. friend to bring the House | procrastination of the trial to another ses- 
to a resolution that it would take up the | sion. Mr. Hastings would then have 4 
business early in the next session. right to say, that the principles of the 
Mr. Sheridan adopted Mr. Fox’s pro- | constitution were broken, in order to op- 
position, and after a short conversation it | press and injure him. Mr. Loveden then 
was resolved, ‘“* That this House will, | moved, “ That an humble address be pre- 
early in the next session of parliament, take | sented to his majesty, to represent to his 
into consideration the matter of the peti- | majesty, that Warren Hastings, esq, late 
tions, and other papers, presented to this | Governor-general of Bengal, 1s now on his 
House in the last parliament, relating to! trial upon articles of impeachment exhi- 
the internal government of the Royal | bited against him by the Commons of 
Burghs in Scotland.” Great Britain; that, by reason of several 
prorogations, and a dissolution of parlia- 
Debate on Mr. Loveden's Motion for an ment, the trial hath already lasted four 
Address not to prorogue Parliament until : years, but is now, on the part of the pro- 
Judgment be given on the Trial of Mr. | secution, nearly finished. To the end, 
Hastings.| | Mr. Loveden requested the | therefore, that as speedy justice may be 
attention of the House to a subject highly | obtained as the nature of the case will ace 
interesting to the honour and justice of mit, his majesty’s faithful Commons, 
the nation. He meant the trial of Mr. ; anxious to discharge their duty according 
Hastings, which had attracted the notice to the true principles of the constitution, 
not only of this country but ofall Europe. beg leave to express their hopes, that no 
That trial hadalready proceeded to amost farther interruption may take place in the 
extraordinary length. He would not said proceedings on the said trial, and that 
enter at all into a consideration of the his majesty will be graciously pleased to 
merits or demerits of Mr. Hastings, but continue this session of parliament until 
confine himself solely to the delay that the evidence on the part of the said pro- 
had taken place. Mr. Hastings had been secution shall be finally closed, and Mr. 
on his trial nearly four years, and unless Hastings’s defence hath been heard and 
that House addressed his majesty not to ; judgment given.” 
prorogue the parliament before judgment | Mr. Dundas said, he was anxious to 
was given, another peoseuen would ; speak early to the motion, because, per- 
peer ees take place, before the trial was | haps, he might feel differently on the sub- 
rought toa conclusion. He remarked ' ject from any of those who had been con- 
on the injury done to Mr. Hastings, and | cerned inthe trial. Those who had acted 
through him, the wound that would be | as managers of the impeachment might 
given to the constitution by farther delay, | feel themselves compelled, from motives 
if it could possibly be avoided. In re- | of delicacy, to yield to the proposed ad- 
ferring to the 29th chapter of Magna| dress: whereas, not having been in any 
Charta, he found these applicable words, | such situation, it was fairly open to him 
« nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus, nulli | to state his reasons for giving the motion 
deferemus justitiam,”— We will sell jus- | his negative. The motion was neither 
tice to no one, we will deny justice to no | more nor Jess than this, to let parliament 
one, nor will we delay it.” He meant no/| continue as long as the managers, the 
reflection on the managers, nor to impute | House of Lords, and Mr. Hastings 
to any individuals the clay that had al-| thought proper; in other words, it was 
ready occurred; neither would he say | precisely a motion to abrogate the king’s 
that some farther delay might not be un- | prerogative, and delcgate it to a number 
avoidable; but it was bis duty to prevent | of persons, leaving it to the discretion of 
the honour and justice of the nation from | the managers whether they chose to 
being wounded ; and he must say, that 
any farther delay which could be avoided, 
would be dangerous to the constitution, 
as it would shake its best bulwark—the 
right of that House to bring delinquents | every means im their power, to bring the 
to trial by impeachment. They would : trial to as speedy a@ ‘conclusion as pos- 
have gamed but little by the. decision of sible. A great constitutional: question, 
(VOL. XXIX.} Pp {2T] 


lengthen or shorten the trial. Not that 
he meant to impute to the managers, that 
they wished to do any such thing; on the 
contrary, he was satisfied they would use 
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relative to the continuance of the im- 
peachment, had undergone a very long 
discussion early in the session. One 

rincipal argument in the course of that 
inportant discussion had been, that to 
assert that the king, by the use of his 
prerogative to dissolve the parliament. 
could put an end to an impeachment be- 
fore it was brought to its conclusion, was 
2 proposition fundamentally destructive 
of the rights of that House. At the same 
time it was insisted, that in proportion as 
that House was constitutionally entitled 
to the full exercise of their own rights, so 
ought the king's prerogatives to remaia 
undisturbed and unquestioned. Neither 
were they to lose their rights, nor was the 
king to be deprived of the prerogative 
which was vested in him by the constitu- 
tion of the country ; viz. the prerogative 
to prorogue or dissolve the parliament, 
whenever it should be his royal will and 
pleasure so to do.—Having stated thus 
‘much, it would be easy to trace the 
analogy between that argument and the 
present case. By the motion then before 
them, they were called on to address the 
king, for the purpose of telling him that 
he was not to use his prerogative, but 
that he had better delegate the exercise 
of it to the House of Lords, as judges on 
the trial of Mr. Hastings ; to that House, 
as his accusers and prosecutors ; and to 
Mr. Hastings, the istendaat. Mr. Dundas 
reasoned on the enormity of this propo- 
sition, and said, if given into, the House 
would incur this dilemma—they would 
‘not only in one session have insisted on 
the full and free exercise of their own 
rights, but they would also have com- 
pletely turned the tables on the Crown, 
and have assumed the exercise of the 
He prerogative, which would be a gross 
infraction of the constitution, according 
to the spirit of which their rights, and the 
king’s prerogative, should go hand in hand 
together. Nor was this great constitu- 
tional consideration, all that weighed with 
chim. How was any man to say to what 
farther period of time the trial would ex- 
tend? He had heard that the evidence 
on the A sek of the prosecution would be 
finished on Monday; but how was he to 
be sure that it would? It had been in- 
terrupted that day, and might be inter- 
rupted again. Could any man in that 
House, let him be ever so intimately con- 
nected with Mr. Hastings, tell what time 
he would take to make his defence? 
Could Mr. Hastings himself tell? Many 
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circumstances might occur, which Mr. 
Hastings could not control. His wit- 
nesses might be cross-examined by the 
managers; and could he tell to what 
length that cross-examination might go ? 
And when Mr. Hastings’s defence was 
made, the managers might choose to reply, 
which also might take up much time. ¢ 
was, therefore, impossible for that House 
to be aware whether there was a proba- 
bility of bringing the trial to a conclusion 
in the present session, let that session be 
protracted as long as could be expected. 
Besides, let gentlemen recollect that there 
were other subjects, which were also 
highly important, that demanded the 
justice of the country; and for the sake of 
Mr. Hastings’s trial going on from day to 
day, would they wish the judges to leave 
their courts, and suspend all other suits 
now pending? If they continued the trial 
much longer, it would interfere with the 
circuits, and interrupt the course of the 
civil and criminal proccedings of justice, 
from one end of the country to the other. 
He presumed Mr. Hastings meant to 
have his cause determined by a fair judg- 
ment of his peers. Did he wish to be 
tried by a few members of parliament, 
and to have only a few judges to hear his 
defence, and to decide upon it? And 
yet, if the trial was pursued much longer, 
this must inevitably be the case, and ulti- 
mately, after contracting the session most 
unconscionably, there would be a very 
few members of that House, perhaps 
barely sufficient to constitute a House, 
to demand judgment of the Lords, and to 
receive either the condemnation or ac- 
quittal of the prisoner. If the present 
address was acceded to, it would not 
only be in the highest degree disgraceful 
to both Houses of Parliament, but to Mr. 
Hastings himsclf. Mr. Dundas passed 
some very handsome compliments on the 
managers, declaring, that no man could 
uestion their having faithfully discharged 
the important trust that House had put 
into their hands, with a degree of dili- 
ence, attention, and ability, that did 
them much honour, and reflected much 
credit on the House, in whose behalf they 
acted. | 
' Major Scott said, that the unprece- 
dented length of the trial violated every 
principle of the British constitution. -Not 
only did Magna Charta state that justice 
was not to be delayed, but there was an 
express resolution of the House of Com- 
mons stating, * that it was the right of 
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every. British subject under accusation, | the undoubted prerogative of the Crown. 
whether by impeachment or otherwise, to | The House should at all times take care 


be brought to a speedy trial, in order to 
be acquitted or condemned.” To sup- 
pose a speedy trial, without that trial 
being brought to a close, was an absolute 
absurdity. The delay in this trial had 
been imputed to various causes; he had 
his own opinion upon that subject; but 
the first and serious cause of the delay 
originated in the articles themselves, 
which were such as never were before 
presented, and passed under circum- 
stances which he hoped could never 
happen again. The right hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, had now presented four 
India budgets, and unless all he said and 
all the resolutions he moved were palpably 
false, nineteen parts out of twenty of the 
articles of impeachment, were utterly un- 
founded. This was a fact of a very seri- 
ous nature, and would tend more to bring 
impeachments into utter disgrace in fu- 
ture, than any circumstance that had 
ever happened. The gentleman who first 
moved this impeachment did it upon an 
idea, that the provinces under Mr. Hast- 
ings were desolated and ruined; yet it 
was now notorious that not one word of 
his description of Bengal was founded in 
fact. e board of control had fully 
disproved his assertions, and destroyed 
the ground upon which the impeachment 
ought to have rested. The right hon. 
gentleman had asked, if any man could 
say how long Mr. Hastings might take 
for his defence? Was that the ob- 
jection to the motion? If it was, he 
would take upon himself to say that Mr. 
Hastings would prefer a epeedy issue of 
the trial, to the opportunity of making as 
full a defence as it was in his power to 
make. 

Mr. Burke said, that he should trouble 
the House with a very few words on the 
subject. He would first ask, did it suit 
the dignity of that House to stipulate 
with a miserable man, that his defence 
should be so lame, weak, and deficient, 
that it might be the means of his convic- 
tion ?: He must own, that he did not 
think that addressing his majesty not to 
prorogue the parliament, pending the dis- 
cussion of great and important questions, 
was any infringement on the prerogative 
of the Crown; yet he thought the House 
should not wantonly present such an ad- 
dress. The only question in such cases 
was, whether the object of parliament 
was equal to such an interference with 


to have a strong ground before they made — 
such an application ; and the only question 
then was, whether this was one of those 
strong cases that justified such an appli- 
cation? On the part of the managers he 
would undertake to say, there were no 
motives of personal ease, no consideration 
of their own satisfaction, nor any other 
personal consideration, that could prevent 
them from an incessant uniform, and dili- 
gent attention to their public duty. If 
one day, or even hour of procrasti- 
nation in the conduct of the managers 
could be proved, it would be shameful in 
the House not to take notice of it. But 
he was certain the conduct of the mana- 
gers would stand the test of the most 
scrupulous examination. Mr. Burke said; 
that no one ought to argue on the justice 
of that House hypothetically, because 
that House had no hypothesis in it. 
As accusers and prosecutors they were 
bound to hold Mr. Hastings guilty, till 
his judges acquitted him, or they con- 
fessed themselves to be the wilful and 
malicious accusers of an innocent man. 
The honourable mover had introduced 
a certain portion of Magna Charta, 
‘¢ nulli vendemus,” &c. The honourable 
gentleman had done more; he had been 
so good as to translate it for them. Was 
it, he asked, the Magna Charta of king 
John, of Henry 38rd, or of Oliver Crom- 
well? He said, it was unnecessary to 
translate the Latin of Magna Charta, be- 
cause, though unclassical and inelegant, — 
it was so much like English, and so supe- 
rior in coping © its quality, that it was 
engraven on the hearts of \-nglishmen. 
It was even understood by those who ha@ 
scarcely a scrap of other Latin, by those 
who had not got so far in their grammar 
as ** Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, Virorum.” 
Magna Charta assured them that justice 
should be done sooner or later. And did 
the hon. gentleman who had made this 
motion know this trial? Did it come 
within the scale of the hon. gentleman's 
comprehension? Did he know the length 
and breadth, and depth, and extent of it ? 
If he did, let him get up atid say whether 
there had been any delay whatever on 
the part of the managers. If it was to be 
tried, it must be tried according to the 
nature and circumstances of the case. 
Here Mr. Burke went into an explanation 
of the unexampled magnitude and import- 
ance of the trial ; a trial for the failure of 
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countries, states; and empires, who were 
not dreamt of as having existence on the 
face of the globe, when Rufus built his 
hall, or whoever it was that built it, Wil- 
Jiam Rufus and his coadjutors conse- 
quently could not have entertained an idea 
that a cause of such unparalleled import- 
ance would have been tried in Westmin- 
ster-hall, Nor did William Rufus, when 
he built Westminster-hall, and was trying 
his twopenny causes in his exchequer, 
ever imagine that within its walls a sub- 
ject would be discussed that related to 
the happiness or misery of millions. The 
intention of the trial was for the ends of 
public justice. If it had not been de- 
clared by Magna Charta, something infi- 
nitely superior to Magna Charta, God 
and Nature had said it. They had or- 
dained, by the unalterable rules of right, 
that offences must be tried and punished 
according to their circumstances and their 
nature. Why give a governor-general 
25,000/. per annum, and titles and prero- 
gatives which they did not give to the 
Crown itself, but that the office should 
be attended with a proportionate degree 
of responsibility? [Every trial must be 
measured by the importance of the sub- 
ject, and if the Lords and Commons 
were locked up, as the juries of the infe- 
rior courts in Westminster-hall were, 
without candle or fire, and prevented 
from eating and drinking till they had 
given their verdict, the consequence 
would be, they would be guilty of coni- 
plete injustice. Such a trial was neces- 
sarily and unavoidably liable to delay. 
There was no such thing as measuring out 
an exact space of time for it. Themanagers 
had done every thing in their power to 
shorten it. With regard to the hardships 
of Mr. Hastings, if he were in his place, 
if he had been three years on his trial, and 
if that trial was protracted till there was 
neither De aac judge, nor spectator, 
he should consider this to be disgraceful 
to himself as well as to the country, be- 
cause every man accused of great charges 
would wish his audience to be as full at 
the end as at the beginning of his trial. 
This was his opinion with regard to the 
sufferings of Mr. Hastings; and he hoped 
he felt as much as any man for the saten 
ings of others. 

Mr. For said, that as he should sup- 
fe the address, he could not give a si- 
ent vote for it, but wished to assign his 
reasons why he shoulddoso. In the first 
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from Mr. 

undas in that part of lis argument 
which related to the royal prerogative, 
and declare, that he did not think the tak- 
ing upon itself to advise the crown upon 
great and fitting occasions, with regard 
to the exercise of any one of the royal 
prerogatives, was an unconstitutional in- 
terference in that House: and as a proof 
that he had always so thought, in the 
years 1778 and 1779, he had moved and 
voted for several addresses, intreating his 
majesty to suspend that most important 
prerogative, the making of peace and de- 
claring war: but he had been unsuccess- 
ful. In 1783, however, he had more suc- 
cessfully, as to the motion, voted for an 
address, the same in effect as the former 
addresses, though not equally fortunate 
as to the event. Indeed he could not 
foresee any possible case that could arise 
for that House to address his majesty 
(and he recollected having voted with a 
minority of 200 or 250), when, having 
previously voted that’ the influence of the 
crown had increased, they addressed his 
majesty not to prorogue parliament 
till they should have passed certain bills 
for the purpose of diminishing that influ- 
ence. It was true there had been a ma- 
jority against that motion, but he was one 
of those who did not think the arguments 
urged against the motion had any great 
weight in them, nor could arguments of 
the general impropriety of interfering with 
the prerogative, have any great weight in 
them, when the occasion for such inter- 
ference was important and pressing.—He 
said, he could not agree with Mr. Burke, 
that the motion contained any expression 
conveying an imputation on the managers; 
and one reason why it was impossible that 
any such imputation was designed, was, 
because, if blame were due to them, it 
was more due to the House, of which they 
acted in this prosecution as the represen- 
tatives ; and it was to be considered that 
they represented that House at the bar 
of the House of Lords, not as they repre- 
sented the people in parliament, but in a 
very different point of view. As repre- 
sentatives of the people, they could act 
contrary to the opinion of the people, if 
they thought it right so to act; a as Te- 
presentatives of that House, they were 


| obliged to be confined to their instruc- 
| tions. 


Nor was that all; the House 
thought it not only necessary to attend 
the trial themselves, and thus be witness 
of the conduct of their managers, but did 
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what, in his opinion, was a disgrace to the 
House, they received petitions from with- 
out doors, stating any part of the mana- 
gers’ conduct to be objectionable. If, 
therefore, the managers had been guilty 
‘of any error, neglect, or delay, he con- 
ceived the House would have taken notice 
~ of the.matter, or they would have heard 
of it in consequence of applications from 
without doors. Neither having been the 
case, it was fair to conclude that they had 
been guilty of no such error.—He was far 
from wishing to say any thing that should 
seem hostile to the right hon. gentleman 
who had so ably and fairly opened the 
Opposition to the address then moved ; 
he was too sensible of the advantages 
which he and the rest of the managers 
had derived from the direct, manly, and 
powerful support which the right hon. 
gentleman had given them throughout the 

rosecution, and more especially from his 

aving, in so masterly and constitutional 
a manner, stated his sentiments on the 
important question, whether the impeach- 
ment did or did not continue notwith- 
standing a dissolution of parliament, to 
be in the least desirous at anpearine to 
act from party feelings in what he was 
about to say; but he must declare, that 
he should have voted for the address if 
there had been no impeachment pending, 
because there was no circumstance in the 
history of this country that made it more 
dangerous to have a speedy prorogation 
of parliament, than the present state of 
politics: that consideration, he was ready 
to admit, gave a bias to his mind, and led 
him to give way to the present address, 
because he thought it would be detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the country for par- 
liament to be prorogued, before they re- 
ceived the answer from the court of Pe- 
tersburgh.— He joined with the hon. 
mover in thinking that it was to be la- 
mented that any delay had existed; and 
no one could regret it more than those 
who were immediately concerned in the 
impeachment. They were completely the 
servants of the Huuse, and acted at their 
will, for the reasons he had already stated. 
He trusted, however, that the managers 
had not caused that delay. He was sure 
that the House had not, and he did not 
know that the Lords had: because, if they 
acted with more delay than the due at- 
tention to the rest of the public business 
on their parts required, he presumed, on 
@ proper application to them upon the sub- 


ject, they would have endeavoured to cor- 
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rect their error. If the motion glanced 
at any one, it was not at the managers, 
but at the minority of both Houses, who 
voted for the question of abatement. 
Not that he meant to.blame that minority; 
he had no doubt they acted in a manner 
which they thought their duty required, 
and stood upon what they conceived to 
be the law of parliament and the law of 
the constitution. The House, however, 
had decided that their opinions were er- 
roneous ; but that did not alter the fact, 
that they who had thought the trial was 
at an end had, in effect, added conside- 
rably to its protraction, by endeavourin 
to abridge it altogether, The Lords had 
taken a considerable time to search for 
precedents, and had since taken much 
time also to deliberate on them; all this 
was unfortunate for Mr. Hastings, but it 
had been unavoidable.—With regard to 
the duration of the trial, he agreed that it 
was impossible to say how much longer it 
would be, before it could be brought to a 
conclusion; but the managers would, he 
hoped, finish giving their evidence suffi- 
ciently early for them to sum up the 
whole on the 30th. But could any one 
say how long Mr, Hastings’s defence 
would take? To that defence the ma- 
nagers would have to reply, and the na- 
ture of the reply must be measured by 
the nature of the defence. He could not 
conclude without remarking, that al- 
though Mr. Hastings had complained of 
delay, there seemed to be an intentional 
delay on his part, and on that of the 
counsel on his side. That very day the 
managers had wanted to prove a parti- 
cular circumstance, and they offered to 
produce the result of the company’s ac- 
counts to prove it, but the whole accounts 
were insisted on being produced. He 
did not mean to say that this was not 
perfectly legal, but the results of such ac- 
counts had repeatedly been received as 
sufficient evidence in the preceding part 
of the trial—Mr. Fox suggested a wish 
that the motion were made less definite ; 
and proposed an amendment, by leaving 
out from the words “ express their hopes 
that” to the end of the question, in order 
to insert these words, “ his majesty will 
be graciously pleased to continue the pre- 
sent session of parliament, for the purpose 
of concluding the said trial, or making 
such farther progress in the same as may 
give a reasonable probability of its being 
brought to a termination early in the 
next session,” instead thereof. 
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Mr. Ryder said, that if the motion were 
agreed to, it would impose this disagree- 
able duty on ministers ; they must either 
advise his majesty to give a direct denial 
to the address, and thus appear to counte- 
nance delay, or they must consent to 
keep parliament sitting when, probably, 
there would be scarcely any attendance 
at all. He thought, shoreline. it ought 
not to pass. But what was the amend- 
ment which had been proposed ? to leave 
the matter completely indefinite; whereas, 
the natural state of the trial, and the pro- 
gress they were daily making, would, in 
all probability, bring the proceedings to a 
conclusion in the next session. He ob- 
jected to the original motion, because it 
appeared to him to do a great deal too 
much, and to the amendment, because it 
would do nothing at all. 

The question being put, That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
question; the House divided. 

The Yeas went forth. 
Tellers. 

Mr. Cawthorne - - 
ans | Mr. Minchin - - - i ee 
Mr. Sheridan - - - 61 
Mr. M. A. Taylor 

So it was resalved in the affirmative. 
Then the main question being put, it 
passed in the negative. 


Noes 


Debate in the Commons on the Sierra 
Leona Settlement Bill.) May 30. On 
the order of the day for the third reading 
of this bill, 

Mr. Cawthorne opposed the bill. His 
first objection was, that it authorized his 
majesty to make a grant of lands, which 
he very much doubted whether his ma- 
jesty had any right to grant; certain he 
was, that House had no right to interfere 
respecting them. He stated, that in 
1787, king Tom, a superior of the district 
or peninsula of Sierra Leona, had been 
prevailed upon to grant that peninsula to 
certain persons whom the humanity of 
this country had taken out of the streets 
of the metropolis, and sent to Sierra 
Leona, the same year, in the Nautilus, 
captain Thompson, which grant Mr. Caw- 
thorne desired to have read. It was read 
accordingly, and appeared to be a formal 
grant ot the lands in question to captain 
‘Thompson, and the persons he had 
brought with him, and to their heirs for 
ever, and was subscribed with the mark 
of king Tom. The circumstance of its 
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being subscribed with the mark of a sove- 
reign provoking a laugh, Mr. Cawthorne 
said, it was scarcely possible to argue the 
ere he to state all that 
he knew upon the subject, he thought the 
House must reject the bill. A code of 
Jaws had been drawn up for the settlers of 
1787, by Mr. Granville Sharpe; but what 
did the new settlers do? They plundered 
and attacked one another, and sold a/l the 
stores that were left with them. King 
Tom dying soon after he had made the 
grant of the peninsula, he was succeeded 
by a king James; who, so far from think- 
ing himself bound by the grant of his pre- 
decessor, seized upon some of the new 
comers, sold them for slaves to British 
merchants, and drove the settlers out of 
the district; and they were now, as he 
understood, a great way up the country. 
—By the present bill, the House were b 
charters to ratify the king's giving this 
peninsula tu the new company, in order 
that they might explore the hidden trea- 
sures of Africa. To that object, he had 
no objection; but as the river, upon 
which the new settlement was to be made, 
had been open to all nations, and the 
African trade ships had always put in 
there to refit, wood, and water, and to 
provide themselves with whatever they 
stood in need of, if the bill were to pass, 
they must be deprived of a right which 
they had freely exercised for years, and 
be subject to whatever tax the new com- 
pany should think proper to impose. It 
ai eahiy to him, that the object of the 
bill was not what it was held out to be, 
but something more, that was unex- 
plained, and therefore he would oppose it. 
Lord Sheffield said, he disapproved of the 
general principle of the bill, as its object 
was to establish a colony. We had colo- 
nies enough; and this would be a source 
of expense, would prove the destruction 
of our people, and might be the means of 
provoking quarrels with other powers. 
The bill pretended to a trade with the in- 
terior parts of Africa; yet Sierra Leona 
was situated on nearly the most promi- 
nent part of that quarter of the world 
towards the west, and the river, which 
was the only one on a coast of 1,600 miles, 
was not navigable for the smallest boats 
above 50 miles. The particular friends of 
those concerned were told, that the ob- 
ject of the bill was to abolish the slave 
trade, and to raise sugars without slaves ; 
while others were told, that neither a 
colony, nor oa privileges, nor 
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monopoly were intended; and yet the 
words, ‘sole and absolute possession,” 
remained in the bill. He could not but 
consider the revival of a system of exclu- 
sive trade, piecemeal, as one of the ob- 
jects of the Bil, for the opening of which 
the public had paid upwards of 112,000/. 
to the African company about 40 years 
ago. 

PM. H. Thornton said, that when the 
bill was first brought in, it had been ob- 
jected to, as a grant of country which his 
majesty had no right to give. The fact 
was, it granted no land whatever, but 
enabled his majesty to grant such land as 
he should hereafter possess in conse- 
guence of purchases to be made. An- 
other objection was, that the bill was cal- 
culated to establish a monopoly. This 
also had been refuted, and it had been 
shown, that it was no monopoly, but that 
it was intended to secure a set of gentle- 
men, who, on public spirited motives, 
mixed with some speculative views of 
commerce, were willing to venture a cer- 
tain capital, from being made answerable, 
with their private fortunes, for more than 
their respective shares in the undertaking. 
He asserted, that the bill did not infringe 
the rights of any country whatever. 

Sir W. Young said, that from the argu- 
ments he had used upon the question of 
the slave trade, he held himself bound to 
support the bill, which he did most cor- 
dially, confessing that he thought the 
centleaien who were concerned, were 
praise-worthy for the experiment. 

Mr. Buxton said, it gave him pleasure 
to see that a different mode of obtaining 
foreign territory had taken place, in the 
instance of Africa, from that which had 
hitherto prevailed in other quarters of the 
globe. The mark of a king Tom or a king 
Jamie subscribed to a grant, was to him 

_ Infinitely more satisfactory, than the 

abominable practice of seizing upon ter- 
ritory by driving the inhabitants from 
their country. He lamented the not 
having been able to be in the House to 
give his vote, and express his abhorrence 
of the inhuman practice of the slave 
trade. 

Mr. Burrard considered the bill as the 
first step towards the civilization of Africa, 
and the consequent abolition of the slave 
trade. 

_ Mr. John Stanley considered the bill an 
act of felo de se, as to its avowed pur- 
poses. 


Mr. J. T. Stanley thought there could 
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be no objection to the execution of a fair 
experiment. The bill promised the 
greatest advantages, by employing the 
Africans at home, and cultivating the 
country ; he was amazed, therefore, that 
the merchants should oppose it. 

Mr. M. Montagu said, that when the 

uestion of the slave trade was under con- 
sideration, the advocates for that trade 
had contended, that Africa could not be 
cultivated; and now they resisted a bill 
to authorize the cultivation of thirty miles 
only out of 12,000 leagues. They ob- 
jected to the newly-intended company, as 
asking for an exclusive right, absolutcly 
necessary to their object, when they 
themselves claimed an exclusive right to 
hold the African negroes in slavery. 

Mr. Robert Thornton said, that the bill 
was calculated to relieve the miserable 
Africans, by opening a door to a more 
honourable and profitable trade, than that 
in slaves. It would tend to promote the 
happiness of millions: those, therefore, 
must vote for it, who gave way to the 
dictates of conscience, and the feelings of 
humanity. 

Alderman J¥Vatson said, that the gentle- 
men who were ready, in a most public 
raat manner, to risk a part of their 
ortunes, merely destred not to be made 
answerable for morc than their respective 
shares. Was there any thing unreason- 
able in that? The bank and the East 
India coinpany enjoyed the same advan- 
tage, in common with many other public 
companies. He was one who did not 
think that Africa could be cultivated ; 
but if there were men enterprising cnough 
to attempt it, he thought they ought to 
be free to venture. Happy shou!d he be, 
if the condition of those poor people could 
be meliorated. 

Mr. Hippisley thought that the sup- 
porters of the bill were infinitely too 
sanguine in their expectations. ‘The ex- 
periment had been tried some years since, 
on the very spot; and it had becn his tate 
to have visited that part of the coast of 
Africa in the same year, when not one out 
of ten of the persons landed there with a 
view to form the settlement, were to be 
found; the mortality had been so great, 
that more than three-fourths had died 
within the year, and the rest had emigrated. 
During his short residence at Sierra 
Leona, he understood that the grant of 
king Tom had been controverted ‘by 
another chief, who claimed the property 
of the soil, and that some of our settlers 
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had been taken forcibly away by that 
chief, and sold as slaves. With respect to 
the general principle of the bill, he should 
say nothing ; but he thought some of the 
provisions bore hard on the private fac- 
tories established on the river, and on 
those who frequented that part of the 
coast ; for the recited grant, in fact, com- 
prehended the whole southern shore, 
which alone was accessible for anchoring. 
The south bank of the river was on the 
declivity of a mountain, and of course 
had deep water immediately under it, 
where all the ships anchored, for the con- 
veniency of wood and water, which were 
Saas ly supplied from the mountains. 

he onpons shore was low, swampy, had 
no good water, and very bad anchorage, 
insomuch so, that the ship in which he 
was a passenger had actually been lost 
on the sunken rocks, in keeping too near 
that shore. The monopoly, therefore, 
which was the object of the bill, must be 
injurious to other traders. 

Mr. Devaynes believed there was not a 
finer country in the world. He had been 
up the country to a considerable extent, 
and had proofs that coffee and cotton 
were sroduced in abundance, and that 
sugar grew almost spontaneously. The 
natives, he said, would bring down forty 
pounds of sugar, or canes equal to produce 
that quantity, and sell it for two-pence- 
halfpenny, or thereabouts: but they were 

articularly fond of selling to the Eng- 
ish, because they, in that case got that 
sum, anda dram into the bargain. He 
farther enlarged on the fertility of the 
soil, and the genial nature of the climate. 


The House divided : 
Tellers. 
{ 87 
Mr. Cawthorne - - 9 
Lord Sheffield 


Mr. Minchin - - 
Mr. William Smith 

__ The bill was accordingly read the third 

time. 


Yeas 


Noes 


Debate in the Lords on the Quebec Go- 
vernment Bill.] May 30. The House 
having resolved itself into a committee on 
the Quebec Government Bill, counsel 
were heard in support of the pctitions 
against the bill, After the counsel had 
withdrawn, 

— Lord Grenville said, he did not think 
himself called upon, on the present 
occasion, to go into the bill that was 
passed seventeen years ago; nor did he 
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conceive it necessary to enter much at 
large into any argument to show that it 
was proper to make same alterations in that 
act. That bill passed under particular 
circumstances ; but how far it was adapted 
to those circumstances, it was not at all 
necessary to enter. The parliament at 
that time foresaw that an alteration would 
be necessary in some future period, when 
it would be proper to adopt another plan. 
That moment, he conceived, was arrived. 
There was now no necessity of withholding 
from Canada a participation of those pri- 
vileges which were enjoyed by yea other 
British colony. The province of Canada 
stood in a different situation from the 
other British possessions in America. It 
was notacolony planted, or originally con- 
quered by this country, and to which the 
laws of Great Britain might be trans- 
ported ; but it was a province conquered 
from another nation, a colony already in 
possession of settled laws, much agricul- 
ture, and an extensive commerce. This 
was the state, with regard to the great 
majority of the lower province of Quebec ; 
but there had been particular circum- 
stances, since the conclusion of the last 
peace, which had created a population in 
upper Canada of a different sort: a popu- 
lation which had not only been formerly 
acquainted with British privileges, but 
which had retired to that country for the ex- 
press purpose of enjoying them in greater 

erfection than they could elsewhere.— His 
ordship entered into a most able justifi- 
cation of the bill. He said, from the cir- 
cumstance of the inhabitants consisting 
of two classes, it was judged proper to 
divide the province into upper and lower 
Canada, such division having a distinct 
legislature within itself. It had been 
stated, that the French inhabitants of 
Canada were so much attached to the 
prejudices of the Canadians, to their cus- 
toms, laws, and manners, as to prefer tlem 
to the laws of England. He thought such 
an attachment deserved a better name 
than that of prejudice. He conceived it 
was an attachment founded in reason, or 
in something better than reason; in the 
best feelings of the human heart.—It was 
undoubtedly a mistake to suppose that 
any government was free only as it ap- 
proached to democratic principles. Ab- 
solute monarchy, absolute aristocracy, 
absolute democracy had each been tried, 
and had been found wanting. Our own 
constitution, which. was compounded of 
these three, was the envy of every ‘sur- 
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younding nation. They were now about | stronger did it apply to the inhabitants of 
to communicate the blessings of the | Canada, who were infinitely less ac- 
English constitution to: the subjects of | 


Canada, because they were fully con- 
vinced that it was the best in the world. 
The legislature of Canada consisted of 
three parts, representing that of this 
country. The governor represented the 
king ; the legislative council represented 
that body in this country, which he then 
had the han of addressing ; and it had 
been objected, among other things, to that 
council, that it would consist ot two dif- 
ferent classes of persons. some only to sit 
for life, and others by inheritance. He 
said, there was precisely the same objec- 
tion to the august assembly he had then 
the honour of addressing; some of that 
House derived their titles by inheritance, 
while others only sat for life, and a third 
class only during one parliament.—It had 
been stated, as an objection to the bill, 
that the lower province might oppress the 
higher, as all the trade of the higher 
province must come through the lower ; 
that the lower province might enact what 
duties it pleased, and might harass and 
oppress the upper to any extent; and 
that Great Britain could not possibly in- 
terfere, consistently with her profession 
of giving a free constitution to Canada. 
He conceived that there was a difference 
between a free constitution and a free 
and independent constitution. Great Bri- 
tain had not only the power of enacting 
Jaws, which were obligatory on the inha- 
bitants of this country, but she could 
alter and new model those laws according 
to the circumstances and exigencies of 
the times. If the lower province were to 
oppress the upper, by imposing exor- 
bitant duties, it was competent to this 
country to hold the balance between the 
‘two provinces and to remove the griev- 
ance.— Another objection had been taken 
to this bill, because all the commertial 
law of England had not been transferred 
in a lump to Canada. Such a step would 
have been attended with many inconve- 
niences. In the first place, many parts of 
the commercial laws of this country did 
not at all apply to Canada; and even in 
the city of London: where trade and com- 
merce were better understood than in any 
nation upon the face of the globe, it was 
conceived improper to admit common 
juries at Guildhall, to exercise the rights 
of juries on mercantile questions, which 
were always tried by special juries of 
merchants. If this was so, how much 
(VOL. XXIX.] 
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quainted with the commercial law of this 
country, than any persons in the city of 
London? If this system, therefore, was 
to be introduced, it would be attended 
with the greatest uncertainty and confu- 
sion. Another objection that had been 
stated to this bill was, that it had not 
rendered the judges independent. This 
was certainly a circumstance of great im- 
portance, and a most desirable object ; 
but, from the present uncertain state of 
the law in Canada, he thought the ap- 
pointing judges in the way in which they 
were appointed in Great Britain would be 
attended with much more evil than good. 
In this country no danger could possibly 
be apprehended from appointing a judge 
for life, because the laws were so well 
known, and the bar so enlightened, that 
if an improper act were to be committed 
by any judge; it was sure to be detected, 
exposed, and punished. Although the 
judges of Canada were not made indepen- 
dent by this bill, as it was at present con- 
ceived improper to appoint them but 
during their good behaviour, yet he con- 
ceived the time was very near when this 
could be done, so as to be productive of 
the greatest good. Before it could be 
done, there must be a general system of 
known laws, and such salaries settled on 
the judges, as would induce men of real 
abilities to undertake the officc.—His 
lordship next adverted to the state of the 
clergy, showing that it was wished to 
make a decent and proper maintenance 
for the Protestant clergy of Canada. He 
said, the government of Great Britain had 
been anxious to communicate to Canada 
@ participation of all the blessings of the 
English constitution, as far as the circum- 
stances of the case would admit. They 
did not mean to give Canada exactly the 
same constitution, as for instance, 558 
representatives. That was impossible ; 
but their great object had been to adhere 
as nearly as possible to the purity and 
principles of the English constitution in 
every part of the bill. 

Lord Abingdon gave his hearty assent 
to the bill, as it was founded on two rea- 
sons that very forcibly impressed them- 
selves on his mind: first, that this bill 
operated as a repeal of two of the most 
unfortunate acts, to say no worse of them, 
that ever found their way into the statute 
books; he meant the acts of the 14th 
and 16th of the present reign, called the 
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Quebec act, and the declaratory act; the 
first of which laid the foundation-stone of 
disunion between the North American 
colonies and this country; and the se- 
cond riveted that disunion, by attempting 
to carry into effect the declaration of a 
right “to bind in all cases whatsoever.” 
The second reason was, that by this bill, 
this country was restored to its right, not 
of internal legislation over the colonies, 
for that right it never had, notwithstand- 
ing the pretended omnipotence off the 


declaratory act, but to its undoubted ex- | 
ternal right of regulating the commerce | 
of all its dependencies, for the sake of the. 


navigation, and, insomuch, for the safet 
and general benefit of the whole British 


empire; a right which, if preserved, ' 


America had not been lost; which, if 


maintained, and not given up to Ireland, 
as it was, Ireland had not been in the 
state it had been, in the state he feared | 


eventually it would be. 
Lord Rawdon was anxious to offer a 
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this moment, what su ca be reckoned a 
sufficient number to form the necessary 
degree of aristocracy in that province, 
might it not be a question, whether it was 
proper to confer hereditary honours upon 
them, or of what utility that could be to 
the other inhabitants? The other point 
was the independency of our judges. 
Now, as far as he could understand the 
provisions of the bill, and that clause 
making the council for life, he could not 
perceive any one provision tended to 
make them independent, as the judges in 
England were. It was not merely because 
an English judge held his office during 
good behaviour, that he was independent; 
the law had wisely provided an allowance 
of income which enabled him to hold his 
situation with dignity, and added in an 
essential manner to his independence. 
The gentleman whom he had heard was 
to be appointed governor, was of all 
If 


Canada was to be governed under the 


few remarks on the three principal points, | present bill, it would be well for this 
which seemed to those who were best in- | country, and well for Canada, that colonel 
formed on the subject, to be the most | Simcoe was the governor. 


exceptionable. These points were, 1. 


The division of the provinces: 2. The creta 


creating of hereditary nobility; and 
lastly, The independency of the judges to 
be appointed for Canada. He knew that it 
was not practicable to introduce the whole 
of the English laws, either criminal or 
commercial, at once; but he had no doubt 
that a knowledge of such parts of them 
as might be transferred to Canada now, 
would soon encourage the gradual intro- 
duction of more. With regard to the di- 
vision of Canada, he was not prepared 
from any thing he had heard, to give it 
his approbation ; on the contrary, in the 
way proposed by the bill, he thought it 
would be sacrificing, in some measure, 
one part of the province to the other; 
and he was not quite satisfied that there was 
@ power in the crown, to make such a divi- 
sion as that marked out by the bill. The 
experiment of hereditary nobility, which 
the bill set forth, he was afraid could not 
be attended with any good effect, but 
would rather be a dangerous and unne- 
cessary scheme; for he would ask, of 
what class those people were, that it was 
intended to make nobility? Was there, 
by the existing laws of Canada, any set 
of men, whose property entitled them. to 
form any sort of a proper, respectable, 
and useful nobility? He feared there 
was not; and even if there should be, at 


Lord Porchester followed the noble se- 
of state through all the clauses of 
the bill, upon each of which he comment- 
ed, reserving his amendments, in hopes 
that they would not be pushed through 
the committee that night. 

Viscount Stormont combated the diffe- 
rent provisions in the bill. 

Lord Loughborough stated several for- 
cible objections to the bill, which he was 
desirous of correcting, without materially 
altering the clauses. 

Lord Grenville agreed to go again into 
the committee on Wednesday. 


Debate in the Lords on the Duration of 
Mr. Hastings’s Trial.| May 31. Lord King 
rose to call the attention of the House to 
the great length of Mr. Hastings’s trial, the 
hardships that he must have suffered, an 
the uncertainty of the period when 
would be ended. He was aware that ob- 
jections might be made to the motion he 
intended to bring forward, on account of 
the probable duration of Mr. Hastings’s 
defence; but in order to clear up that 

int, he would read a letter which he 

ad received from Mr. Hastings on that 
subject. The principal part of the letter 
was respecting the time he would require 
to make his defence; which, without 
meaning to enter into any thing like a 
comprounise, 7 would limit to fourteen 
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days ; or, if the House would not agree 
to that, to seven; being extremely an- 
xious to have the trial finished before par- 
liament was prorogued. His lordship 
concluded by moving, “ That an humble 
address be presented to his majesty, 
praying, that he would be graciously 
pleased not to prorogue parliament un- 
til the trial of Warren Hastings, esq. is 
brought to a conclusion.” 

Lord Grenville said; he must oppose 
the motion, for many weighty reasons. 
He considered any such address, as an 
infringement on the king’s prerogative, 
which the circumstance it referred toby no 
means warranted. If their lordships were 
to agree to this address, it could not be 
attended with the effect intended ; and as 
to the proposition of limiting Mr. Hast- 
ings’s defence to a certain number of 
days, it was too absurd to be attended to 
for a moment; and if it were practicable, 
would it not be an insult upon the dignity 
of the House, were they to enter into any 
such compromise, as that proposed by 
the noble lord for the prisoner? . How 
did Mr. Hastings know the questions in 
evidence that his defence might occasion 
on the part of the Commons, or the de- 
lays that their lordships might think ne- 
cessary in examining and arguing the na- 
ture of such questions? Thus much he 
had mentioned only as to the possibility 
of the proposal stated by the noble lord ; 
but when be was to speak of the dignity, 
or, what was of more consequence, the 
justice of making such a compromise 
with a prisoner at their bar, so as to 
oblige him to confine his defence to a 
certain number of days, he was sure their 
Jordships would shudder at the idea of 


e 


Pees emer upon a person to whom 
they not given an opportunity of de- 


fending himself, after having been accused 
in the most solemn manncr.—All this, 
however, respected their lordships sce 
but were the Commons to be lett entirely 
out of the consideration? might not they, 
by their managers, assert their claim of 
replying to the defence of Mr. Hastings, 
and nnght they not assert their claim to 
call more evidence in that reply, as well 
as to comment upon what had formerly 
been given ? o, then, could have the 
confidence to say, that the defence or 
reply would be finished in a certain num- 
ber of days, weeks, or months ? 

Earl Stanhope said, that the extraordi- 
nary doctrine which his noble relation had 
just laid down, would not permit him to 
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remain silent. Their lordships had been 
told, what he never would hear with pa- 
tience, or a aon in silence, that they, or 
the other House of parliament, had not a 
right to advise the king upon the exercise 
of any of his prerogatives—a doctrine of 
the most mischievous tendency, and which 
ought no sooner to be heard than repro- 
bated. As to the object of the present 
address, to shorten the trial of Mr. Hast- 
ings, he believed every body wished it as 
much as he did; though, perhaps, all of 
their lordships had not made it their bu- 
sines to attend that trial so constantly as he 
had done, having never been five minutes ab- 
sent from it. He had asked Mr. Hastings’s 
counsel some days ago, what time the 
defence would require, and they could not 
tell him ; upon which he certainly had de- 
termined to vote against any address for 
the continuance of the session until it 
was concluded. Now, however, he had 
changed his mind, when he heard the no- 
ble lord state, from the best authority, 
that it would only require seven days, if 
their lordships thought proper notto grant 
more ; from this, therefore, he was inclined 
to vote for the address, but at the same 
time he thought it might be so amended, 
as to be more likely to meet with the con-. 
currence of both sides of the House : the 
amendment he would propose was, ‘‘ That 
the parliament might not be prorogued, 
until Mr. Hastings had finished his de- 
fence.” | 

Lord Mulgrave would not go the 
length of saying, that the House might 
not address the crown, but he thought it 
should not do it but upon great and pres- 
sing occasions; and, with respect to the 
duration of the trial, it was very uncertain 
whether fourteen or seven days would do, 
since it was impossible for Mr. Hastin 
to tell what reply the managers would 
have to make. He denied lord Stanhope’s 
doctrine, so far as respected a right in 
parliament to control the prerogative of 
proroguing or dissolving parliament. The 
three branches of the legislature were 
happily blended together in such a man- 
ner as to give vigour to the whole, and arm 
it with a sufficient force to resist any in- 
novations which self-created societies of 
hot-headed individuals might propose to 
introduce as the rights of men. 

Lord Hawke agreed that the Houses of 
parliament had a right to advise, though 
not to dictate to the crown, and upon 
such occasions it had been usual, when an 
address, like the present was presented 
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to the throne, to have for answer, that his 
majesty had received it, and would take it 
into consideration; and this had gene- 
rally been accompanied with his desire to 
ee in the business to which the ad- 

ress related, with all convenient dispatch. 
With the leave ofthe noble lords who had 
spoken before him, he would move an 
amendment, to leave out all the words 
after “« That an humble address,” and in- 
sert other words; so that the motion 
would stand, thus “ That an humble ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, humbly 
to state to his majesty, that the Commons 
having closed their evidence upon the trial 
of Warrren Hastings, esq. impeached of 
high crimes and misdemeanors, and this 
House being desirous to proceed to the 
hearing of the defence of the said Warren 
Hastings, this House humbly requests 
that his majesty will be graciously pleased 
to take the same into his royal considera- 
tion.” 

Earl Stanhope, and lord King approv- 
ing of the amendment, withdrew their 
motions. The amended question being 
then put, 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that in 
his mind, none of the noble lords who had 
yet spoken had taken up the business in 
the proper point of view. The extyaordi- 
nary doctrine of the noble sccretary that 
the two Houses had no right to advise 
his majesty on the exercise of his prero- 
gative, to dissolve or prorogue parliament 
was what few would have made in that 
House, and what he scarcely, at this time 
of day, expected to have heard from a 
minister in his place. If ministers were 
allowed to come down to the House with 
such arguments, it was needless for their 
lordships to meet or deliberate upon any 
subject of importance to the country; as 
most matters of importance might be some 
how or other, connected with the royal 
prerogative.—As to the impeachment, he 
was sorry that noble lords seemed to 
have a great deal too much feeling and 
consideration for Mr. Hastings, and re- 
gretted, that any possibility of bringmg 
the trial to a speedy conclusion would 


deprive him of making so ample a defence 


as they wished him to have an opportunity 
of doing. Now, with all due submission, 
he thought -he might, without any great 
danger to Mr. Hastings, or the cause 
ot justice, suggest, that if he was content 
to finish his defence in a given time, he 
and his counsel might be allowed to know 
whether such a procecding was likely to 
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be of service to his cause, or not. At any 
rate, he could not avoid saying, that by 
making such a proposal, Mr. Hast- 
ings seemed to have a reliance upon his 
own innocence, which induced him even 
to trust his defence, such as it might be 
in the short time he was to make it, nat 
only to their lordships, but open to the 
reply of the managers. The conduct of 
those of the present administration, who 
had supported this impeachment, ap- 
eared to him to be inconsistent: since 
it was notorious, that the very same sys- 
tem of government, for which Mr. Hast- 
ings had undergone this long protracted 
trial, was now pursuing in India, approved 
by the government there, and sanctioned 
by the board of control at home. 
The question being put, the motion for 
an address was neyatived without a divi- 
sion. 


Debate in the Lords on the Roman Ca- 
tholic Relief Bill.) May 31. The bill 
‘¢to relieve upon conditions, and under 
certain restrictions, the persons therein 
described from certain penalties and dis- 
abilities to which Papists, or persons pro- 
fessing the Popish religion, are by law 
subject,”? was read a second time. On 
the motion, that the said bill be com- 
mitted, 

Lord Rawdon requested the attention 
of their lordships to a bill equally im- 
portant with any that had, for a length of 
time, been submitted to their deliberative 
wisdom. He lamented that the House 
was, on this occasion, deprived of the 
talents of the great legal character who 
was accustomed to preside in it, nor was 
his concern diminished by the considera- 
tion that that absence was caused by in- 
disposition. In an age so enlightened as 
the present, liberality of sentiment was 
making daily progress; it hastened to 
embrace every object to which it could 
attach; and, with respect to political ar- 
rangement, these were as various as the 
different combinations of individuals into 
which a community could be divided. 
The safety of the whole was certainly the 
primary object; it was at once a land 
mark and a barrier; but when this was 
provided for, human action and human 
opinion ought to be free to range. With 
respect to the general pews of the 
bill, he thought 1t would be offering an in- 
sult to their lordships’ intelligence, to 
suppose that there could be two senti- 
ments in that House. All must agree, 
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that a numerous body of his majesty’s 
subjects had, for a length of time, la. 
boured under the operation of laws that 
were oppressive and vindictive; and all 
must agree, that such laws should, by 
means of a statute, comprehensively libe- 
ral, cease to operate. When he consi- 
dered the spirit of religious bigotry which 
had, at no great distance of time, raged in 
almost every corner of Europe, and which 
had not even yet entirely subsided, he 
could not but admire the mild spirit of 
antiquity, which induced the cultivated 
nations of those times, to seek rather the 
points of similarity in which their religions 
agreed, as additional links of social con- 
cord, than, wandering in the labyrinths of 
metaphysics in quest of dissimilarity, to 
find in theoretical distinctions the seeds 
of persecution.—With respect to the 
Roman Catholics who were the objects of 
this bill, he was free to say, from every 
degree of acquaintance he had with them, 
(and it had been extensive), that subjects 
more loyal, obedient to the laws, and 
zealous in their attachment to the consti- 
tution, were not to be found among any 
description of men. They were peace- 
able in their deportment, and exemplary 
in their conduct. 
men whom a wise government would se- 
lect as objects of resentment ? Were such 
men, with an invidious distinction, to be 
ean from entering the circle of 


eedom? The vindictive nature of our. 


laws, ever ready to act, like the hair-sus- 
pended sword of the tyrant, embittered 
their every domestic comfort, even in the 
moment of friendly intercourse. He was 
free to confess, that there might have been 
a period when these laws were necessary ; 
but then, what, he asked, was the spirit of 
the legislature at those periods? The 
spirit of those laws was to be traced, nut 
to religious but political views. 
contest for power, when parties were 
nearly balanced, self-preservation might 
suggest and reason sanction, the adoption 
of such cautionary laws; but as they ori- 


ginated in exigency, with the exigency : 
As to any twa ) 


they ought to cease. 
necessity, they were virtually dead letter. 
Interested malice and bigotry could, how- 
ever, still animate them; hence they were 
objects of abhorrence to reason and philo- 
sophy. — Let noble lords consider the pre- 
sent state of the country; let them look 
abroad, at the relative situation of the 
Roman Catholic establishment. ‘After 
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come forward and seriously say, that he 
entertained apprehension of encroach- 
ment on our own? Would he not rather, 
after such a review, find his chief difficulty 
lie in suppressing that smile of exultation 
which the idea of conscious superiority : 
excites ? We, at present, contemplate the 
Roman Catholic religion, in this country, 
as what was once great, and an object of 
apprehension ; but we view it with that 
tranquil emotion with which we contem- 
plate a ruin!.--Of the present church 
establishment, he wished to be distinctly 
understood as a decided supporter. In 
every community the majority had doubt- 
less a right to ascertain the form of public 
worship. The majority can go even 
further; they have a right to call upon 
every individual of that community to’ 
contribute to the decorous support of that 
establishment. But their power stopped 
here; they had no right to refuse to any 
portion of that society, however minute, 
the freedom of paying their homage to the 
Deity, in the mode most consonant to 
their consciences; provided that mode 
was not repugnant to those general inva- 
riable principles of decency and morality 
'which were of universal establishment, 
and was not connected with temporal 
_ tenets, dangerous to the civil eric taaet | 
‘of the country.—His lordship declared, 
that he approved even the very ample 
allowance of our ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, which had by others been objected 
to, as vitiating the emily of the 
church. He thought the splendid provi- 
sion for the bishops an useful incitement 
to learning and decorous manners in the 
inferior clergy, as it held forth a suitable 
reward to exemplary conduct. This also 
was to be considered as a connected ad- 
vantage, that the dignity of the station 
and the seat which it conferred in that 
House, tended to connect the profession 
of the church with the great families and 
permanent actual interests of the country, 
in a manner which both theory and expe- 
rience brought forward with united re- 
commendation.—His lordship then ob- 
served, that there was a collateral circum- 
stance, which, when considered, would 
remove the idea of danger arising from 
any indulgence which we might concede 
to the Roman Catholics, namely, the 
peaceable conduct of the Irish Roman 
Catholics. In that country, the relative 
population of the two religions was consi- 
‘derably in favour of the Catholics ; et, 


such a prospect, would any noble lord bie under these circumstances, their 
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conduct was irreproachable. In England 
their numbers were as nothing in the scale 
of proportion. To the present bill, how- 
ever, much as he might admire its general 
principle, he could not but have strong 
and pointed objections, from its being 
partial in its o tion. The words, “the 
persons therein described,” marked, he 
thought, an unjustifiable restriction in 
point of extent. And who were the 
eee thus about to be deprived of the 
enefit of the act? Some pious well-mean- 
ing individuals, who, from scruples, or a 
tenderness of conscience, deemed some 
points, in spirituals, essentials, which to 
us appeared otherwise. Might he not 
urge those very scruples as a strong claim 
to their indulgence, as evincing their sin- 
cerity, and affording a proof of their de- 
testation of that dangerous doctrine which 
bigotry had imputed to them, namely, 
that of mental reservation? Was it for 
the dignity of a British senate to deny 
them the advantages of the act, by enter- 
ing into a controversy of theologic scruples 
with some recluse, sequestered characters, 
whose acceptation of words probably dif- 
fered from that of common life? At all 
events, he would not, at present, dwell on 
the point. When the bill went to a com- 
mittee, amendments, safe and salutary, 
might be suggested and adopted. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury ex- 
ressed his concurrence with the noble 
ord, in approving the bill as to its general 
principle, but thought it his duty to state 
in what respects it was imperfect and 
erroneous. In the first place, the oath 
very naturally presented itself to obser- 
vation; and to that there was one obvious 
objection, that, though it denied the in- 
fallibility of the pope, except in matters 
of spiritual doctrine, it was certainly clear, 
that whoever was admitted to be infallible 
Seat of doctrine, was admitted to be 
infallible in declaring what was doctrine ; 
so that the restriction, which was intended 
as to the influence of the Pope in tem- 
oral matters, might be overcome, if he 
himself chose to declare that such matters 
were not temporal, but spiritual. He did 
not condemn the principle of the bill, so 
far as it went to emancipate the Roman 
Catholics from the penalties of those ob- 
solete laws which remained in force against 
them. They had proved themselves 
worthy of every indulgence which the 
government of this country could give 
them: but in giving them that indulgence, 
great care should be taken that acts of 
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rliament were not repealed, which, b 
such repeal, might Lid null and void 
several wholesome regulations respecting 
the Protestant religion. Among these 
was the one respecting schools for the in- 
struction of children. The clause respect- 
ing this, was, he said, a nugatory one; for 
it first enacted, that no ecclesiastic, or 
person professing the Popish religion, 
who subscribed the oath, should be pro- 
secuted for instructing youth in the 
Popish religion: and then it provides, 
that nothing in the act shall extend to 
persons who keep a college for the edu- 
cation of youth. This was a kind, he 
would not say of subterfuge, but mistake ; 
for he was not such a bigot as to blame 
any man for training up his child in that 
way which his own conscience pointed 
out to be the best. He was happy to find 
the age so enlightened, that, by the pre- 
sent bill, which came from a most en- 
lightened and respectable body of Roman 
Catholics, heretics were no longer denied 
salvation by the church of Rome; and 
that, excepting a few bigots, who were 
chained by Monkish persuasion, the 
Roman Catholic religion was rising into a 

enerous freedom of religious ideas, that 

id honour to christianity, and to the true 
principles of the gospel. His grace, how- 
ever, thought that there was more in the 
present bill, than it would be in the power 
of their lordships to discuss in the present 
session. ‘There were a variety of altera- 
tions to be made in several of the clauses ; 
alterations which all parties declared to 
be requisite: but if noble lords thought 
they would be able to accomplish this in. 
the committee, he had no objection to the 
bill going into that state of progress. 


The Bishop of St. David's [Dr. Hor- 
sley] spoke to the following effect : 


My lords; With great charity for the 
Roman Catholics, with a perfect abhor- 
rence of the penal laws, I have my doubts 
whether the bill for their relief that has 
been sent up to us from the Lower House 
comes in a shape fit to be sent to a com- 
mittee. My lords, it is not my intention 
to make any express motion to obstruct 
the commitment of it, if I should perceive 
that measure to be the sense and inclina- 
tion of the House ; but I have my doubts, 
which I think it my duty to submit to *htd 
lordships’ consideration. Fixed as I am 
in the persuasion that religion is the only 
solid foundation of civil society, and by 
consequence that an establishment of re- 
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ligion is an essential branch of every well- 
constructed polity, I am equally fixed in 
another principle, that it is a duty which 
the great law of Christian charity im- 
poses on the Christian magistrate, to tole- 
rate Christians of every denomination se- 
parated from the established church by con- 
scientious scruples ; with the exception of 
such sects on y; if any such there be, 
which hold principles so subversive of 
civil government in general, or so hostile 
to the particular constitution under which 
they live, as to render the extermination 
of such sects an object of just policy. 
My lords, I have no scruple to say, that 
the opinions which separate the Roman 
Catholics of the present day from the 
communion of the church of Englarid are 
not of that dangerous complexion. Times, 
it is too well known, have been, when the 
towering ambition of the Roman clergy, 
and the tame superstition of the people, 
rendered the hierarchy the rival of the 
civil government—the triple mitre the 
terror of the crown, in every state in 
Christendom. The reformation in this 
country (as it took its rise not in any 
controversies upon speculative doctrines, 
but in a high-spirited monarch’s manly 
renunciation of the pope’s usurped autho- 
rity—in the claim of the original absolute 
exemption of the church, no less than of 
the state of this kingdom, from all sub- 
ordination to the see of Rome) excited a 
spirit of intrigue among the adherents of 

e papacy against the internal govern- 
ment, which rendered every Roman Ca- 
tholic, in proportion as he was conscien- 
tiously attached to the interests of his 
church, a disaffected or at the best a sus- 
pected subject. The Revolution widened 
the breach, by the natural attachment of 
the sect to the abdicated family, which 
had always favoured it. Happily for this 
country, and for the peace of mankind, 
those times are past. My lords, it is now 
universally understood, that the extrava- 
gant claims of the church to a paramount 
authority over the state, in secular mat- 
ters, stand confuted by the very first prin- 
ciple of the original charter of her institu- 
tion—by the early edict of her divine and 
holy founder, “that his kingdom is not of 
this world.” The ambition of the Roman 
Pontiff, by the reduction of his power and 
his fortunes, is become contemptible and 
ridiculous in the eyes of his own party ; 
and the extinction of the Stuart family 
Jeaves the Roman Catholics of this coun- 
try no choice but the alternative of con- 
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tinuing in the condition of aliens in their 
native land, or of bringing themselves 
under the protection of her laws, by peace- 
able submission and loyal attachment to 
the existing government. My lords, in 
these circumstances—in this state of opi- 
nions, in this reduced .condition of the 
pope’s importance in the political world, 
In the actual state of the interests of the 
Roman Catholics of this country,—~lI per- 
suade myself that the long-wished-for sea- 
son for the abolition of the penal laws is 
come. Emancipated from the A lg hi 
which once carried them away, the Roman 
Catholics are led by the genuine princi- 
ples of their religion to inoffensive con- 
duct, to dutiful submission and cordial 
loyalty. My lords, the Roman Catholics 
better understand than the thing seems to 
be understood by many of those who call 
themselves our Protestant brethren, in 
what plain characters the injunction of the 
unreserved submission of the individual to 
the government under which he is born 
is written in the divine law of the | hag 

My lords, with all this charity or Ro- 
man Catholics, with these sentiments of 
the peer ated of the penal laws, I 
must still disapprove of the bill which is 
now offered for a second reading. Your 
lordships must perceive that, consistently 
with the sentiments which I avow, I can- 
not quarrel with the bill for the relief it 
gives: No, my lords,—the noble lord 
who moved the second reading has him- 
self opened the grounds of my objections. 
My lords, I object to the bill that it is in- 
sulficient to its own purpose ; my lords, I 
quarrel with the bill for the partiality of 
its operation. With the indulgence of 
yuur lordships I will endeavour to explain 
from what circumstances in the fabric of 
the bill this defect arises ; I will set forth 
the importance of the objection; and then 
I will trouble your lordships with the rea- 
sons of my apprehension that this objee- 
tion is not likely to be done away by any 
amendments which we can give the bill in 
the committee. My lords, this bill.is to 
relieve Roman Catholics from the penal 
laws, under the condition that they take 
an oath of allegiance, abjuration, and de- 
claration; the terms of which oath the 
bill prescribes. The bill therefore will 
relieve such Roman Catholics as take this 
oath, and none else. Now, my lords, it is, 
I believe, a well-known fact, that a very 
great number—lI believe I should be cor- 
rect if I were to say @ very great majo- 
rity of the Roman Catholics scruple the 
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terms in which this oath is unfortunately 
drawn, and declare they cannot bring 
themselves to take it. With the permis- 
sion of the House, I will enter a little 
‘nto the dctail of their objections. Not 
that | mean to go at present into a dis- 
cussion upon all the imperfections of the 
oath : I concur in every one of the objcc- 
tions made by the most reverend metro- 
politan ; but shall not touch upon these 
objections, because they have been ably 
stated, and because they are not to the 
purpose of my argument. It is my point 
to state the objections of scrupulous Ro- 
man Catholics. My lords, the majority 
of the Roman Catholics who scruple this 
oath are not Papists in the opprobrious 
sense of the word—they are not the pope’s 
courtiers, more than the gentlemen of the 
Roman Catholic committee, who are ready 
to accept the oath. My lords the more 
scrupulous Roman Catholics, who object 
to the terms of this oath, are ready to 
swear allegiance to the king,—they are 
ready to abjure the pretender,—to re- 
nounce the pope’s authority in civil and 
temporal matters, —they are ready to re- 
nounce the doctrine that faith is not to be 
kept with heretics, and that persons may 
be murdered under the pretence that they 
are heretics, as impious and unchristian,— 
they are’ready to renounce, as impious 
and unchristian, the doctrine that princes 
excommunicated by the sce of Rome may 
be murdered by their subjects, — they 
are ready to renounce the doctrine that 
ay excommunicated by the see of 
Rome may be deposed by their subjects ; 
but to this deposing doctrine they scruple 
to apply the epithets of mee un- 
christian, and damnable. My lords, they 
think that this doctrine is rather to be 
called false than impious—traitorous than 
anchristian ; they say that the language of 
an oath should not be adorned, figured, 
and amplified—but plain, simple, and 

recise. But in truth, this scruple is 
ounded on a tender regard for the me- 
mory of their progenitors. Some two 
centuries since, this error, however absurd 
and malignant was, like other absurd 
and malignant errors, universal. Yet, 
there lived in those times many men of 
distinguished piety and virtue, who ac- 
quiesced in this error a8 a speculative doc- 
trine, though they never acted upon it. 
My lords, the more scrupulous of the 
Roman Catholics think it hard that men 
of probity and virtue, entertaining @ spe- 
culative error sanctioned by its universality, 
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that error in mere speculation, be stigma- 
tized as devoid of piety, as no Christians, 
and as persons that died under a sentence 
of eternal damnation. And certainly, 
my lords, the reprobation of this doctrine, 
under the qualifications of impious, un- 
christian, and damnable, goes to this effect. 
My lords, I beseech you to give a candid 
attention to this scruple, as I am confident 
your lordships will to every scruple. I 
enter into this detail from a desire of im- 
pressing on your lordships’ minds what it 
very strongly impressed on mine,—that 
the objections of these men are not cavils, 
but fair, honest, conscientious scruples. 
My lords, this scruple is analagous to that 
which every liberal enlightened man would 
feel if he were called upon to decide upon 
that which has sometimes been decided 
upon with little ceremony, —upon the 
final doom of virtuous heathens —of men 
who, with a sense of moral obligation, and 
with sentiments of piety towards the Crea- 
tor of the universe, which might have 
done no discredit to the professors of 
christianity, nevertheless, from the force 
of example and education, acquiesced in 
the popular idolatry of their times. My 
lords, I believe your lordships all believe 
that there is no name under heaven by 
which men may be saved but the name of 
Jesus Christ: nevertheless, I should be 
very unwilling to assert—my lords, I 
would refuse to swear, that it is matter of 
my beliefthat such men as Socrates, Plato, 
Tully, Seneca, and Marcus Antoninus, 
who were every one of them idolaters, are 
now suffering in the place of torment, and 
are doomed to suffer there to all eternity. 
My lords, upon this point I concur in the 
sentiments of a great ornament of the 
Roman church, who might have been an 
ornament to the purest church in the most 
enlightened times: * Ubi nunc anima 
Marci Tullii agat, fortasse non est hu- 
mani judicii pronuntiare ! me ccrte, Non 
admodum aversum habituri sint in fer- 
endis calculis, qui sperant lum apud Su- 
peros summa pace trui.” My lords, will 
not your lordships permit the Roman Ca- 
tholics to have the same tenderness for the 
memory of Bellarmine and Erasmous which 
your lordships would feel for that of vir- 
tuous heathens ? 

My lords, the terms in which the pope’s 
civil authority is renounced are matter of 
scruple to that division of the Roman Ca- 
tholics which I consider as the majority. 
My lords, they arc ready to renounce the 
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civil authority of the pope; but they 
think that the words used in the oath go 
to the denial: of the pope's spiritual au- 
thority, which they cannot conscientiously 


abjure. The terms of the oath, my lords,: 


are these: ‘I do also, in my conscience, 
declare and solemnly swear,—that no fo- 
reign church, prelate, or priest, or assem- 
bly of priests, or ecclesiastical power 
whatsoever, hath, or ought to have, any 
jurisdiction or authority whatsoever with- 
an this realm, that can directly or indi- 
rectly affect or interfere with the indepen- 
dence, sovereignty, laws, constitution, or 
government thereof, or the rights, liber- 
ties, persons, or properties of the people 
of the said realm, or any of them.” The 
power therefore abjured, is all ecclesias- 
tical power which can directly or indi- 
rectly interfere with the sovereignty, con- 
stitution, or government—with public or 
with ka rights. My lords, these 
scrupulous Catholics think that this de- 
scription comprehends the pope’s spiri- 
tual authority; for they say, that they 
must admit that the pope’s spiritual au- 
thority does, indirectly, by inference and 
implication, interfere with civil govern- 
ment and with civil rights, My lords, is 
it not manifest that the pope’s supremacy, 
indirectly and in speculation, interferes 
with the sovereignty—with the king’s su- 
premacy as head of the church? With 
the constitution the pope’s supremacy in- 
directly interferes, ina part which I be- 
lieve your lordships hold in some regard. 
It is a consequence from the doctrine of 
the pope’s supremacy, that no consecra- 
tions and ordinations are valid but what 
emanate from the authority of the see of 
Rome. If this be the case, the bishops 
of the church of England are no bishops ; 
If we are no bishops, we have no right to 
sit in this assembly with your lordships ; 
I have no right to be now holding this ar- 

ument before your lordships. My lords, 
is not this an interference—indirectly, I 
diem indirectly is it not an inter- 
erence with theconstitution? My lords, 
if we are no bishops, it is a farther conse- 
quence, that no man is made a priest by 
virtue of our ordinations. No priest of 
ours, therefore, has any just right to any 
temporalities that he may hold of such a 
Mature as to attach exclusively to the 
peey character. Is not this an inter- 
erence with the rights of the subject ? 
My lords, these are striking instances that 
occur at the moment ; many other in- 
stances might be found, in which the pope’s 
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ee supremacy unquestionably inter-, 
eres, indirectly, with civil authority and 
civil rights. And the most that can be, 


expected of conscientious Roman Catho-’ 


lics is, not that they should renounce all. 
authority carrying this interference, for 
that were to renounce the pope as their 
spiritual head: but that they should bind: 
themselves to government, that they will 
never act upon these principles, which in 
theory they cannot renounce,—that what- 
ever they may think, as a matter of opi- 
nion, about the pope’s supremacy, they. 
will never in fact inake an attack, orcom« 
mit any act of hostility, against the con- 
stitution and the government in either | 
branch: but on the contrary, will defend » 
it. And these engagements, my lords, 
those Roman Catholics who scruple this 
oath are ready and desirous to give in. 
the most explicit and unequivocal terms. 
They say, that they think themselves: 
“bound by an oath which they have al-: 
ready taken, and that they are ready to 
strengthen the obligation by a new oath, 
to defend to the utmost of their power . 
the civil and ecclesiastical establishment 
of the country, even though all the Ca- 
tholic powers in Europe, with the pope 
himself at their head, were to levy war 
against the king for the express purpose 
of establishing the Roman Catholic reli- 
ion.’ My lords, there are other pon 
in this oath, which Roman Catholics, I 
think, must scruple: I believe the gen- 
tlemen of the Catholic committee, who 
declare themselves ready to take this 
oath, will see some difficulty in particular 
parts of it, when they consider the full im- 
port of certain terms. But, my lords, I. 
shall go no farther at present in this de- 
tail ; i will only say, in general, that there - 
are parts of the oath which I myself would 
refuse to take. ; 
My lords, I must observe, that the gene - 
tlemen of the Catholic committee, and — 
the party that acts with them, who scruple 
no part of this oath, declare that they, 
ey with the scrupulous party, main- 
tain the pope’s spiritual supremacy :— 
they are shocked that the denial of it 
should be imputed to them. Your lord- 
ships therefore perceive, that the two 
parties are perfectly equal, in the degree 
of affection, or disaffection, take it which 
way you will, that they: bear to the go- 
vernment of the country. Therefore I 
cannot see upon what principle a relief 
which is granted to the one should be de- 
nied to the other. It may besaid, this re- 
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lief is a matter not of right, but of mere 
grace and favour ; and that the person who 
confers a favour may at his own will and 
ert prescribe the conditions on which 
e will bestow it: but, my lords, the fa- 
votrs of a government are surely to be 
sa Sites by some rule of distribution: 
and that rule ought to be an equal one; 
it ought not to be a rule of arbitary elec- 
tion and reprobation, making a distinction 
of persons where there is no difference of 
character in the degree of civil merit. 
ag Lords, I have heard it said, not in 
this House, but out of doors it is a maxim 
in common circulation, that the legisla- 
ture has nothing to do with the disputes 
of these people among themselves,—that 
it may be rather an object of good policy 
to promote and increase their divisions, 
as it may be a means of weakening the 
strength of the party. My Lords, the 
maxim divide et impera, if it be ever wise, 
is wise only in despotical governments. My 
lords, if it be wise in such governments, 
it is because such governments are radi- 
éally unjust,—the relation of the govetnor 
and the governed to each other being 
that of enemies; but, in governments 
sach as this under which we have the 
happiness to live, it is a wicked maxim. 
In our constitution, the promoting of the 
happiness of the seretaed is not only the 
duty but it is the actual object of govern- 
ment, and the aim ofall its operations and 
of all its measures. In such a govern- 
ment, union and harmony among citizens 
of all descriptions is to be desired; and 
it should be the endeavour of the govern- 
ment to promote it, as the means of bind- 
ing the love and affections of all to the 
constitution.—But, my lords, admitting 
for a moment that we have nothing to do 
with the disputes of these people among 
themselves, yet your lordships surely 
have to do with the justice and cquity of 
yom own proceedings. Nov’, consider, my 
ords, upon what principle were the penal 
laws against the Roman Catholics first 
introduced ?—Certainly upon this princi- 
ple, that the Roman Catholics in general 
were disaffected subjects. Upon what 
principle would the legislature now relieve 
any Roman Catholics from those laws? 
Certainly, upon this principle, that the 
legislature acquits those to whom it ex- 
tends the relief of the crime and suspi- 
cion of disaffection. Upon what principle 
is the relief which is extended to some 
withheld from others ?—Certainly upon 
ho just principle but this, that those others 
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still lie, in the eye of the legislature, under 
asuspicion of disaffection. Thus by passin 
a law which will vive only a partial relief, 
you will impress a stigma of disaffection 
upon the party not relieved; which in my 
judgment, if there be no ground for sus- 
pecting them, would be the height of 
cruelty and injustice. 

But, my lords, give me leave to say, 
that though your lordships would indeed 
have nothing to do with any disputes 
among the Roman Catholics upon con- 
troverted points of their own divinity, the 
matter al the state of the present dispute 
are such, that your lordships have muck 
to do with it in forming a judgment upon 
the present bill. The matter in dispute 
is the propriety of the oath as it stands im 
this bill; which oath the one party is 
ready to accept,—the other reprobates. 
The dispute began in terms of mutual 
respect and great moderation; but as the 
dispute went on, both sides, as is the 
case in all disputes, grew warmer: both 
sides have now lost all temper; and the 
quarrel, a religious quarrel, my lords, is 
raging. The scrupulous Catholics speak 
of the writings on the other side as schis- 
matical, scandalous, and inflammatory. 
The Catholic committee charge the for- 
mer with inculcating principles hostile to 
society and government, and to the con- 
stitution and laws of the British. My 
lords, these reproaches are, J (think, un- 
merited on either side; but they are for 
that reason the stronger hedge of in- 
temperate heat on both sides. My lords, 
this bill, should it pass into a law, will not 
mitigate the quarrel, but inflame it; and 
as it reenacte the penal laws against all 
those who from their ape? about the 
oath cannot bring themselves within the 
benefit of it, the Roman Catholics who 
will be relieved by this bill will be em- 
powered to inforce those laws against their 
more scrupulous brethren, with whom 
they are quarrelling. My lords, the his- 
tory of the church too clearly proves, 
that men whose minds are inflamed with 
religious controversy are not to be trusted 
with such weapons. My lords, when I 
look at the names of the gentlemen who 
compose the Catholic committee,—men 
of high birth, of distinguished probity and 
honour,—I cannot for a moment suppose 
that any ofthem would pursue the quarret 
with their adversaries in that base manner : 
but, my lords, the leaders of a party can- 
not always command the passions of their 
followers; and your lordships will have 
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no security that this may not be done, | or that this is a copy of a paper sent as 


but the liberality and honour of ‘the indi- 


viduals: and is it wise or just, my lords, 


to put any innocent man in the power of | 
his enemy, relying only on the good dispo- 


sition of that enemy to restrain him from 
the abuse of that power which you put 
into his hands ? oe if the party re- 

ould take the advan- 
tage which the law will give them against 
the other party, a horrible persecution 
will arise. My lords, I shudder at the 
scene of terror and confusion which my 
imagination sets before me, when, under 
the operation of this partial law, should it 
unfortunately receive your lordships’ 
saNCtior, miscreants ofbase informers ma 
be enriched with the fortunes, our gaols 
may be crowded with the persons, and 
our streets may stream with the blood, of 
conscientious men and of good subjects! 
And of all this cruelty, my lords, if it 
should take place, the laws of the country 
will get the credit. 

My lords, I am aware that it may seem 
to your lordships that there is an easy 
answer to all this,—send the bill to a 
committee, and amend the oath. My 
lords, there is the difficulty; I fear that 
we are not competent to make such 
amendments in the oath as may obviate 
the mischief. My lords, look at the state 
of the controversy among the Roman Ca- 
tholics. Three of the four Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops, who call themselves the 
apostolical vicars for the four districts of 
this country—three out of these four 
have promulgated an encyclical letter, in 
which they reprobate the oath as it 
stands in the present bill; and they go 
farther, —they advance this principle, 
that a conscientious Catholic ought not 
to take any oath declaratory of any opi- 
nion upon doctrinal points till it has re- 
ceived the approbation of the ecclesias- 
tical superiors. The gentlemen of the 
Catholic committee exclaim against this 
as an extravagant stretch of authority ;—~ 
ee my lords, I see no eRe rane 

it; I believe, were I a Roman Catholic, 
I should think it duty to submit to 
it ;—but the Catholic committee are in- 
dignant under this usurpation of authority, 
as they think it, of the apostolical vicars ; 
and a paper has aopeared: signed by the 
gentlemen of the committee, which I know 
not very well what to call: my lords, it 
looks something like an appeal to the 
pope; and yet I can hardly suppose that 
an appeal to him has been actually made, 


a formal appeal to Rome. But the com- 
| mittee say—‘ We appeal to all the Ca- 
sholic churches in the universe, and espe- 
cially to the first of all Catholic churches, 
the apostolical see, rightly informed.” 
My lords, if this is an appeal to the see of 
Rome, or if it be a notice of an intended 
appeal,—and, my lords, it must be some- 

ing,—it should seem that the legisla- 
ture cannot stir a step farther: for 
would be perfectly nugatory to pass a 
law to give relief upon the condition of 
an oath, when the persons to whom the 
relief is offered are divided into two 
parties, one of which say ** We cannot 
take this oath,”—the other say, “ We 
must go to Rome, and ask the pope, 
whether, under the circumstance of the 
interdict of the ecclesiastical superiors, 
we may take the oath or no.” And, my 
lords, suppose you amend the oath, what 
assurance can your lordships have that 
the apostolical vicars will approve the 
oath as amended by your Jordships? If 
they should not approve it, the more 
scrupulous Roman Catholics will not take 
it. My lords, the remedy for this seems 
to me to be unique: the remedy would 
be, to find an oath which may be suffi- 
cient for the security of government, and 
which the majority of the Roman Cathe- 
lics have already taken, and the aposto- 
lical vicars having themselves taken it, 
must approve. Such, my lords, is the 
oath which was required of the Romaa 
Catholics by the law of 1778; and I am 
very sorr that that oath was not adopted 
in this bill: ‘but, from what I have heard, 
I have much doubt whether, if we go inte 
a committee, we shall be unanimous upon 
a motion for substituting that oath instead 
of the oath that now stands in the bill: 
and tor this reason, my lords, I fear the 
bill is incurable.* 

My lords, I have detained you much 
longer than I thought to have done. It 
only remains that I thank your lordships 
for the patient attention with which I 


® In this apprehension the bishop had the 
pleasure to find himself mistaken. In the 
committee of the whole House upon the bill 
on the 3rd of June the oath, as it stoed, was 
upon the bishop’s own motion expunged, and 
the oath taken by the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland in the year 1774, with some ve 
slight alteration, substituted. The Irish oa 
is in effect, the same with the oath of 1778; 
and of the two, is drawn with the greater ac- 
curacy. 
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have been honoured; and that b make it 
my request, that any expressions that 
may have escaped me, in 
speech in point of Janguage in many parts 
‘quite unpremeditated, may be candidly 
interpreted. My lords, what most of all-1 
deprecate is, that I may not be suspected 
of insincerity in my professions of an 
abhorrence of the penal laws,—that my 
‘objecting to the commitment of this bill 
‘may not be deemed a stratagem of mine 
‘to get rid of the business altogether, and 
disappoint the petitioners at your lord- 
ships’ bar in their just expectations of 
‘relief. . My lords, I call the Great 
‘Searcher of hearts to witness, that there 
is no such duplicity, no such malice, in 
my intention. My lords, if your lordships 
‘should be moved, by what has been said 
‘by me, or what may be said with more 
ability by others to the same effect, to re- 
ject this bill,—rather than that the Roman 
‘Catholics should be finally unrelieved, I 
‘would pledge myself to your lordships, to 
‘the Roman Catholics, and to my country, 
to bring in a bill, early in the next ses- 
sion, which should not be pregnant with 
‘the mischiefs which scem to me the cer- 
‘tain consequences of this bill. But I 
should hope, that your lordships would 
not leave a matter of such moment to 
the discretion and abilities of any indivi- 
dual lord; but that your lordshiga will 
think proper to name a committee, to 
revise all the subsisting laws against the 
Roman Catholics, and to frame a bill for 
the repcal of such as may with safety be 
repealed. The only objection that I can 
see to such a measure is the dclay,—for 
it is much too late in the session to begin 
such a business. But, my lords, in a mat- 
ter of this magnitude cadimpecance the 
legislature should think little of the delay 
of a few months; nor ought the Roman 
Catholics themsclves to murmur at a delay 
which may conduce to put the relief they 
’olicit upon a broad and permanent basis. 

Lord Adingdon said, the subject matter 
of the present bill was so immediatcly 
within the province of one description of 
lords only in that House, it so peculiarly 
belonged to their consideration, and was 
80 fitly and rightly placed in their hands, 
that what he had to say was mercly to 
express his hopes and expectations, that 
the bil would come out of the hands of 
those noble lords as full of toleration, as 
might be consistent with the safety of the 
established church of this country,° and 
Jnsomuch with the safety of the state; 
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and more and other than this {being him- 
er 


‘self no levelling lord) ‘he nei 


the 
for nor expected, though perhaps other 
noble lords, one at least, might be ofa 
different opinion. There was, however, 
one remark he would make, and which 
was this, that being bred up in the 
old school, and not belonging to the 
new one, nor having as yet imbibed, 
nor never should, the tenets or doctrines, 
political or religious, which these novt ho- 
mines in this en htened age, had so s 
culatively introtuced for the practical 
subversion of society, it would seem to 
him, that the idea of a Protesting Catho- 
lic dissenter, for so they call themselves, 
and in fact are so, although not so named 
in the present bill, was an idea so existing 
in idea only, so novel in its institution, so 
fundamentally repugnant to the avowed 
and established faith and practice of that 
church, and in short, such a solecism in 
terms, that how such a stumbling block 
in limine was to be got rid of, he knew 
not: and got rid of it must be, before 
any one step could be taken in advance 
of the object of the bill; for to say that 
a Catholic (and here he must observe, 
too, that these dissenters were no longer 
to be called Roman Catholics, but that the 
word “ Roman,” in order, he supposed, 
to shorten the phrase, or perhaps more 
intentionally to make room forthe doctrine, 
was, as it were, by the figure of ellipsis 
to be cut off) was to continue in the be- 
lief of the infallibility of the pope in spi- 
ritual matters, as they profess to do, and 
were not to continue in the belief of the 
infallibility of the pope in temporal mat- 
ters, as they profess now not to do, was 
to say—what ? It was to say, his lord- 
ship said, certainly that which was never 
professed before ; but it was to say more, 
it was to reason rationally, if he me s0 
speak, upon an irrational topic; for to 
tell him, that a man could open his mind 
to the belief of infallibility in the one in- 
stance, and shut his mind to the belief of 
infallibility in the other, was to say that 
which his faith at best could not lead 
him to believe: but if it was so, then, 
said he, addio al papa! for where half is 
gone, the rest wil follow; and therefore, 
his advice was, that if these Protesting 
Catholic Dissenters have thought fit so 
far to quit their papa, they might as well, 
in imitation of a noble duke .of that 
House, and of other illustrious examples, 
take at once to our mamma; or, in other 
words, if they have been induced so far 
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to overleap the pale of their father church, as a form which had already been 
they might as well jump within the pale | adopted. He did not dislike, for this 
of aur mother church, where like the pups the oath of 1778; but he pre- 
sinner that repenteth, there will be more ferred that which had been taken by the 
joy in them, than over ninety and nine | Irish Roman Catholics. He thought how- 
just persons that need no repentance: | ever, that it should be very fully discuss- 
where equal taxes, equal laws, equal | ed; and was rather inclined to think, that 
Joaves and fishes, will be all equally theirs, | it would be more for the interest of the 
and where too, perhaps, they may find | Catholics in general, if this bill was post- 
themselves not one jot farther from Hea- | poned till next session, when there would 
ven than they were before. Upon the | be time to frame such a bill as would 
whole then, his communion upon this bill | meet with no objection from any part of 
should be with the noble lords and the | the House; but he would make no mo- 
' right reverend prelates upon the bench, ‘tion, unless he thought the sense of the 
and he should certainly vote for it (for | House was with him. 
tua res agitur ) in whatever shape it should | The Bishop of Peterborough said, that 
come out of their hands. the conduct of the Catholics was pro- 
Earl Stanhope said, that when the peti- | duced as a proof of their principles, of 
tioners were asking to be freed from the , which it, in his opinion, formed no crite- 
injustice and oppression of those sangui- | rion. He said, that the danger of the 
nary penal laws that were a disgrace to | measure which the House was about to 
our statute books, they were not merely | adopt, should admonish them to caution. 
asking a boon, but claiming what they | He hoped that a clause would be inserted 
were entitled to by the rights of men, and | to prevent the keepers of Catholic semi- 
the rights of citizens. He spoke highly | narics from attempting to convert the 
of the Roman Catholics in this kingdom, | children of Protestant parents. 
and observed, that the right which ever Lord Fauconberg said a few words in 
man possessed of worshipping God in his | favour of the bill, and wished it to gointo 
own way, and agreeable to the dictates of | a committee. 
his own conscience, we could not ali- | Lord Loughborough allowed that there 
enate from him, he could not alienate it | was much weight in the different objec- 
from himself. He hoped no man would | tions stated, but still thought that the bill 
say, that a wretch at the gallows, with | might be so amended as to give general 
the halter about his neck, had not a right | satisfaction. He warned their lordships 
to call upon his maker in any way that | against delaying it till another session. 
his conscience told him was right. As| The Marquis of Lansdown thanked the 
well might we pretend to regulate the in- | bench of prelates for their concurrence in 
ternal government of Japan or China, as | the general opinion, and said, that he had 
to regulate the internal government of | always supported upon the same grounds, 
men’s consciences; the one was not more | the Protest dissenters, and the repeal 
remote frum our power of control than | of the test act, as a matter of might to 
the other. He thought the bill should | them. He owned his opinion as_ to 
go into a committee, and there receive | Catholics had been very different: their 
such amendments as might be considered | claim, if they had any, was an indulgence 
necessary ; and concluded with thanking | nota right; but, from a strict observanee 
the learned prelates, who seemed to give | of their change of character and system in 
the Hnciple of the bill that support | every part of the world, he was now 
which their wisdom and good sense told | inclined to think them a_ harmless 
them it merited. people, who deserved the same indul- 
The Duke of Leeds said, he was a/| gence, and had the same right as other 
hearty friend to the bill, convinced, from | sects to protection and toleration. On 
his personal acquaintance with those who | the subject of toleration, he had but one 
were the objects of it, that they merited | opinion or principle, and ?t was, that all 
all the redress which was meant to be | religions ought to be tolerated under a 
given to them. From what he had read | free government, unless where the exer- 
on this subject, he could not but think | cise of those religions was dangerous to 
that the prelates were right in their dis- | the state. 
pute with the Catholic committee. He | The Bishop of Salisbury spoke for the 
wished, however, to remove the diffe- | bill, but thought there were many clauses 
rences respecting the oath, by introduc- | that required to be fully discussed. 
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Lord Grenville was desirous of going 
into the committee, and then the amend- 
ments suggested by the noble lords might 
be made with propriety and effect. He 
recommended this course, and thought it 
very possible that the bill might be so 
amended as to meet all the objections 
which had been stated. | 

The bill was ordered to be committed 
on the 3rd of June. 


Cecil’s Divorce Bill.] June 2. On 
the report of the bill to divorce Mr. Cecil 
from his present lady, and to enable him 
to m ain, being brought up, 

Mr. Baer said, that the acer of 
the House ought to be directed not to 
this particular case only, but to cases of 
the sort in general. In this instance the 
lady had bss aes to the husband a for- 
tune of several thousand pounds a year, 
and he thought a provision should be 
made for her, that should secure her from 
indigence: for whatever might have been 
her fault, she was the object of the atten- 
tion of those who voted for a bill that 
took from her the handsome fortune 
which she brought into the family from 
which she was now to be separated. 

Mr. Foz thought the attention of par- 
liament should be had to subjects of this 
kind more than was generally the prac- 
tice, for he was ready to confess that too 
little attention was gencrally paid to la- 
dies in this unhappy situation. He ob- 
served that if a wife behaved ill, the hus- 
band had, by the law of this country, a 
mode of separating from her by a divorce 
in the ecclesiastical court. That was a 
divorce from bed and board—a legal se- 
paration. But in that case he was bound 
to provide for her support ; and he really 
wished that some rule should be laid down 
by that House in that respect, to make a 
provision at all events for the lady in 
those cases. A divorce by parliament 
was not part of the law of this country ; 
It was only the equitable interposition of 
the legislature to afford relief in an ex- 
traordinary manner to a person under a 
disagreeable situation. And as by law a 
man was bound to maintain his wife after 
a legal separation, he saw no reason why 
the same rule should not, in that respect, 
be laid down with regard to the interfer- 
ence of parliament. It was neither con- 
sistent with justice nor humanity, that a 
Jady should be neglected, and reduced to 
want, because she was divorced by par- 


liament. 
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The report was agrced to. 


Debate on Mr. Grey's Motion for Infor- 
mation relative to the Cause of the present 
Armament.] June 2. Mr. Grey rose to 
make his promised motion. It was by 
no means his intention, he said, to go into 
the particulars of an event that had been 
so fully discussed by one side of the 
House, and so repeatedly evaded by the 
other. The king’s ministers seemed to 
wrap themselves up in a sullen silence 
that clearly convinced every rational man 
that they were either prosecuting a sys- 
tem which they dared not avow, or pur- 
suing schemes which they could not ex- 
plain. They wished to avoid all possible 
explanation, relying on the events, which 
time might bring forth; and that their 
fortune, rather than their wisdom and 
good conduct, might furnish them with 
proecon from the effect of measures, 
or which, at the time they were first 
adopted, they could give no possible jus- 
tification or excuse. But it was not his 
intention to go into that topic, nor should 
he revert to the arguments which had 
been urged on that side of the House, 
against that novel and unconstitutional 
doctrine of confidence, which was every 
day carried to a greater height. He wae 
perfectly willing to urge the motion he 
was going to make on the grounds which 
his majesty’s ministers themselves had 
taken in the confidence of that House. 
The executive government asked for the 
confidence of the House to enable them 
to provide for the security and defence of 
the country, without unseasonable inqui- 
ries into their conduct. It was in trath 
and in fact, for that House to give out of 
their hands that control which the consti- 
tution had given then over the king’s mi- 
nisters, and to put it in the power of the 
exccutive goverment to declare that they 
would carry on a war without the assist- 
ance of parliament. The country was in 


; @ singular situation: they were still in a 


state of preparation for war, after two 
months ste elapsed, since his majesty’s 
message had been sent to that House, 
calling on them to make good the ex- 
penses of the preparation. He happened 
at that time to be in a respectable mino- 
rity, who thought that the House ought 
to have been in possession of certain in- 
formation before they voted the supplies, 
and that the vote of’ credit ought only to 
have gone to a limited sum. The House, 
however, thought otherwise, and gave his 
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majesty an indefinite promise of support as 
to any preparations which he might think 
necessary. It was not for him to arraign 
the motives of the persons who had pro- 
posed the measure to the House, or the de- 
cision of theHouse itself. He only wished 
to state the facts andthe principle on which 
he conceived the House came to that reso- 
lution. He considered it to be this, that 
it was proper and constitutional to en- 
trust ministers with the means of provid- 
ing for the exigencies of the country. 
But at the same time that this was stated, 
he believed there was scarcely a gentle- 
man who maintained that doctrine, who 
did not admit, that should actual hostili- 
ties become necessary, it was the right 
and duty of the House to inquire into the 
justice, policy, and wisdom of the mea- 
sure, before they could give their consent 
to involve the country in all the horrors 
of war.—The object of the motion he was 
about to make would assert the rights of 
the House of Commons: a right not to 
be disputed; a right not to be defeated 
by new-fashioned doctrines of confidence 
or prerogative ; aright which the king’s 
ministers themselves had asserted in their 
arguments, and which he then called upon 
them to assert in theif practice: a right 
in that House to inquire into the justice, 
wisdom, and policy of this war, before 
they involved the country in farther ex- 
pense. What had been the conduct of 
ministers for the last ten days? There 
had been an indecent hurry in carrying 
through business. What was the reason 
that the last page of their order book was 
so crowded, that they could scarcely read 
the orders of the day? There was bu- 
siness after business, and the House had 
sat almost till 12 o’clock at night for the 
last ten days. This way of doing business 
might be very convenient to ministers, 
but what was convenient to them, was 
disadvantageous to the public, and he 
hoped they would not be ableto carry their 
designs into effect. They ought to call 
on his majesty to consider well whether 
this war was proper and expedient. He 
hoped, after having given an indefinite 
vote, by which his majesty’s ministers 
might involve the country in a war the 
moment after parliament was prorogued, 
that they themselves would seriously con- 
sider the subject. The vote they had 
given pledged them to make good the ex- 
pense of any preparation. Was their 
vote given for the purpose of negociation 
enly ; or was it a vote which, if that ne- 


gociation was unsuccessful, was to enable 
ministers to carry on a war? = If the vote 
was merely to enable administration to 
carry on an armed peaecanen in what 
situation would they find themselves, if 
that negociation should turn out to be 
unsuccessful? Would they justify them- 


selves in assembling parliament to grant 


a fresh supply? He only wished to put 
it to the candour of gentlemen, and of mi- 


nisters, whether, if sitting a short time. 


longer would enable them to know the 
success or failure of the negociation, they 
ought not to continue to sit till that event 
was known? The country was engaged 
in an armed negociation for the purpose 
ef obtaining certain objects which the 
knew not. Ifthose objects were withheld, 
he supposed the armament would insist 
on them by force; and if such were the 
case, that House had a right to informa- 
tion, before they consented that the coun- 
try should be involved in awar. On thas 
ground, he said he should move, 

‘¢ That an humble address be presented 
to his majesty, to express the deep con- 
cern his faithful Commons felt at bein 
called upon for a promise to make Sond 
the expense of new preparations for war, 


after having been so recently obliged ta- 


impose on their constituents additional 
taxes on account of the late armament 
against Spain; humbly to represent to 
his majesty, that, in the answer which 
they gave to his majesty’s most graciaus 
message, his faithful Commons acted ona 
firm reliance that his majesty’s paternal 
care and regard for the welfare of his 
eople, would not suffer him, by a cause- 
ess interference in the disputes of other 
countries, to endanger the peace and 
tranquillity of this: that no inquiry was 
made into the particular circumstanees 
which had induced his majesty to arm, 
and a promise of support was given, as 
indefinite as the object for which it was 
demanded: that since that period two 
months have elapsed, the preparations for 
war are still continued—the expense, for 
which his majesty’s faithful Commons 
must hereafter provide, is daily increasing 
—no information as to its cause or object 
has yct been given; and, if parliament 
should now be prorogued, his majesty’s 
faithful Commons will be placed in the 
disagreeable, and hitherto unprecedented, 
situation of returning to their constituents, 
after having by a vote of this House sub- 
jected them, to new burthens, the extent 
of which they cannot limit, and the jus- 
+ 
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tice or necessity of which they cannot ex- 
plain ; for these reasons, and others which 
the circumstances of the times may sug- 
gent: his majesty’s faithful Commons 

umbly implore his majesty not to pro- 
regue the parliament, till his majesty shall 
have it in his power to communicate to 
them some distinct information relative to 
the cause of the present armament: in 
order that, if actual hostilities should 
take place, and it should be necessary for 
his majesty to incur any farther expense, 
his faithful Commons may have an oppor- 
ae of exercising their hitherto undis- 
pu privilege, and discharging their 
most important duty, in considering the 
extent and propriety of the same ; as well 
as of assisting his majesty, by their advice, 
to form a just judgment both as to the 
expediency of past measures, and the po- 
licy of future councils; and they humbly. 
beg leave to assure his majesty, that they 
will chearfully forego the private benefits 
and comforts of an early recess, to fulfil a 
duty highly necessary to the public satis- 
faction, and of the utmost importance to 
the policy, if not to the salvation of the 
state.” 

Mr. Bragee said, that he did not wish 
to advert to privileges that certainly be- 
longed to the House, but considering the 
discussion to be an excrescence of former 
debates, he rose to support the consist- 
ency of the House; and he did not think 
it would be necessary to take up. much of 
the time of the House, to persuade them 
to preserve their own consistency in re- 
sisting the motion. A similar motion 
theugh introduced with a view to a dif- 
ferent object, had been lately before them, 
and the House had thought proper to re- 
ject it without a division. Inso doing he 
thought the House had acted with pre. 
priety, because it would have been to have 


advised the king to let the exercise of ; his majesty to arm.. 


his undoubted prerogative dependaltoge- 
ther upon the will of a prisoner upon trial 
before parliament, as Mr. Hastings might 
have made his defence long or short as he 
had thought proper. Having therefore 
rejected that motion, consistency required 
that they should reject the present; since 
the event, for the arrival of which the ad- 
dress prayed his majesty to suspend the 
exercise of his prerogative, was perfectly 
uncertain and indefinite. But, it was not 
merely on the ground of consistency that 
he rested his argument against the motion ; 
he had no objection to ‘examine the mo- 
tion itself, and try it by its merits. The 


: 
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hon. gentleman had complained of the 
order book being crowded, but he forgot 
that so many questions similar to that un- 
der discussion had of late been agitated, 
and that if those questions had not been 
brought forward, the book probably would 
not have been so crowded. The substance 
of the address then moved was, to desire 
his majesty not to prorogue parliament 
till he should have it in his power to com- 
miunicate the event of the present nego- 
ciation. He thought it wasthe undoubted 
prices of the House to interfere with 
ig majesty’s prerogative, so far as to ad- 
vise him as to the exercise of it, in res- 
pect to the proroguing of parliament ; yet 
it must be admitted that such a privilege 
ought never to be enforced by the House, 
but in matters of great importance, and 
when it could be done with precision. In 
the present instance it was easy to prove 
that it was not a case of that description ; 
and first, with regard to precision, the 
termination of the negociation was a mat- 
ter which his majesty had it not in his: 
power to answer for, Reaune it depended 
not only upon his majesty, but upon al- 
most all the crowned heads in Europe. 
With regard to the great importance of 
the case, certainly going to war was a 
very important matter, but still its im. 
portance did not press so peculiarly as to 
warrant the motion. No one doubted 
that it was the prerogative of his majesty 
to engage this country in war,butas yet 
it was not clear that the present negocia- 
tion would end in hostilities; on the con- 
trary, there was reason to believe that it 
would be brought to a pacific conclusion. 
—The hon. gentleman thought that the 
House was indefinitely pledged to support a 
war; so tar from it, the vote the House 
had given, when they sent up an address 
in answer to the message, was to enable 
They still had the 
purse in their hands, as no moncy was yet 
voted for awar. Mr. Bragge reasoned 
upon this, and remarked that the hon. 
gentleman had said, that the situation of 
the negociation was what the chancellor 
of the exchequer dared not explain. He 
agrecd with the hon. gentleman, that the 
chancellor of the exchequer dared not 
explain what the situation of the negocia- 
tion was; he dared not do what an 
honest man dared not do—dcsert his duty 
—and abandon the intercst of his coun- 
t When they looked back upon the 
conduct of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, saw how he had conducted himeelf 
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through the emergency of affairs, and that 
he had obtained, even from his adversary, 
a confession, that he was a fortunate mi- 
nister, his friends had a fair right to im- 
pute that to his wisdom, his inte- 
gtity, and his abilities, which his enemies 
ascribed merely to his good fortune. With 
regard to the privilege of the House to 
request the king not to exercise his pre- 
rogative of proroguing the parliament, he 
admitted that the House had such a pri- 
vilege, but repeated, that it ought never to 
be appealed to but in very extraordinar 
cases, and where it could be done wit 
precision. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that since he saw 
the minister was determined to persist in 
his contemptuous silence, he should thank 
his hon. friend for having brought forward 
his motion, which afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of expressing his indignation at 
the conduct of the political Procrustes of 
the times, who fitted his patients to the 
size of his bed, and not his bed to the 
size ofhis patients, but lopped off or added 
just as suited his own purposes. Mr. 

hitbread thought a session ought to be 
adapted tothe quantity of business that was 
to be gone through: and whenit was all 
disposed of, then and then only could the 
session be properly terminated. With 
regard to his hon. friend having brought 
80 many questions forward as he had done 
upon similar grounds with the present, 
his hon. friend and those who had sup- 
ported him, deserved the thanks of their 
country for having agitated those ques- 
tions. That they had been necessary, 
was obvious from a view of the facts: 
and that the discussion had rescued the 
country from an expensive and perhaps a 
bloody war, was, he believed, by no means 
tebe disputed. Two months ago an ar- 
mament was fitted out to enable his ma. 
jesty to negociate with greater effect, 
and were they not at that moment in the 
very situation in which they stood at the 
first ? From the indecent hurry in which 
ministers had precipitated the public bu- 
siness within the last ten days, it did ap- 
pear most incontrovertibly that those mi- 
nisters wanted to get rid of parliament, 
which would beaspy upon their actions. 
They ought not, then, patiently to 
bear to be told, that if they had not 
brought on those questions, business 
would have gone on regularly and quietly. 
—The answer set up by the other side of 
the House had been, the often repeated 
claim of confidence; but he must ever 
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think, that confidence thus blindly given 
was a disgrace to those who bestowed it, 
and a dereliction of their duty to their 
constituents. With regard to that House 
not having given an indefinite vote, when 
they saseed the vote in consequence of 
his majesty’s message, he must always 
consider that which was not finite and li< 
mited as indefinite: and clearly of that 
description was the vote in question, 
which might lead to the worst consequen- 
ces. If he were in a different situation, a 
situation which he flattered himself he 
never should be found in, that of having 
given the minister his confidence arid upon 
parliament being prorogued, his consti- 
tuents should oak him what was the ob- 
ject and extent of the vote he had in their 
name given, he desired to know, what an- 
swer he could make? If he said, he really 
knew nothing of the matter, would nothis 
constituents say, did you vote without 
knowing for what ? did you not ask the 
minister the question? did you aay upon 
the post we put you upon to watch over 


-and guard our interests? Then would 


they say, we must pronounce you unfit 
to be any longer our representative, since’ 
you are either ignorant or corrupt. 

Mr. Jekyll congratulated the House on’ 
the extraordinary definition of consist’ 
ency which they had just heard from his 
hon. and learned friend. His hon. friend 
had endeavoured to prove the consistency 
of the House by an example which was 
totally distinct and different from that 
to which he wished to apply the same line 
of conduct; for what analogy could there 
be between a motion for an address not 
to prorogue parliament in favour of Mr. 
Hastings, and a motion to address the 
crown not to prorogue, on a ground so 
important as that of the present motion ? 
But there was a consistency, and that a 
consistency ‘ more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance:” viz. a 
reiteration of argument, and a sullen 
silence in regard to explanation. A pro- 
rogation at present could not take place 
without imminent danger to the country. 
That the House had the privilege of ad-_ 
vising the crown not to exercise its prero- 
gative of proroguing parliament, and that — 
it had not been unfrequently exercised, | 
might be proved by many instances. In 
the reign of Charles 2nd, when preroga- 
tive did not lay very low, that House had 
addressed the king not to prorogue par- © 
liament, and his majesty’s message in ~ 
answer was upon their journals, by which 
[2] 
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it appeared upon their representation, his 
majesty stated his resolution not to pro- 
rogue the Houses for some time. He 
had turned back to the last eight sessions, 
and found that they had never risen by 
some weeks, so soon as it was meant to 
do this session. Was it then, atime to 
poe the parliament, when war might 
e commenced in a few days, and when it 
was generally believed the fleet would sail 
next week, and a blow might be struck 
before parliament could again meet? Let 
them not bring down on themselves the 
disapprobation of their constituents and 
endanger the safety of the empire by 
voting against the motion ! 
. Mr. Cawthorne thought the House 
ought to put that confidence in ministers 
which they deserved. If ministers had 
stated the nature, extent, and ground of 
the negociation with Russia, he should 
have thought they ought to be ministers 
no longer. He likewise thought this a 
roper season to prorogue parliament, as 
Fe knew of no business of moment that 
was left untransacted. ie 8 
Mr.. Loveden said, that when ministers 
came to parliament to ask supplies for the 
Spanish convention, they had received 


confidence from the House, in expecta- 


tion that after the money was produced, 
some reason for their conduct would have 
been given as a satisfaction for that confi- 
dence ; but as yet no answer had been 
given to any of the questions which were 
then put. He approved of the address, 
and only wished it contained a paragraph 
requesting his majesty to lay before the 
House some account of the present state 
of the negociation. 

Sir Eliyjah Impey observed, that the 
hon. gentleman at moved the address 
had desired to know the state of the ne- 

ociation ; he wished, therefore, that he 

ad added to the address words to that 
effect, because it would have brought it 
at once to the precise point, whether that 
House could or could not do that by a 
direct question, which had been attempted 
to be done by collateral terms. He took 
notice of the arguments that had been 
urged on the ground of confidence, and 
said, he had not heard that extravagant 
confidence claimed by the minister, which 
gentlemen had said he required. For his 
part, he must say, that any minister 
standing in the situation in which the 
minister then stood, must have confidence 
as long as he continued to stand in that 
situation, and the confidence required 
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was such as ought to be given during the 
pendency of a treaty to every minister. 
The question was not a question of pre- 
rogative, for that he hoped never would 
be a question ; but whether the people in 
that House, by their privileges, were to 
have as much power as the prerogative of 
the crown. As to the question before the 
House, he must give it his negative. The 
minister had said, he should think it his 
duty, before hostilities commenced, to 
lay before the House distinctly the 
grounds upon whieh it was deemed ne- 
cessary to enter into that hostility. The 
answer to this was motion after motion, 
upon which the House had severally 
voted in favour of the minister, and 
surely there was a time when the question 
ought to be set at rest. An hon. gentle- 
man had asked, what he was to tell his 
constituents, when they inquired for what 
his vote had been given? That hon.’ 
gentleman ought to tell his constituents 
the truth; that it was to enable his ma- 
jesty to arm in order the more effectually 
to negociate; but that if war should be 
necessary, the House would know the 
grounds of it before hostilities com- 
menced. Surely the minister had pledged 
himself to great responsibility, and might 
therefore be left to perform his duty un- 
embarrassed by such questions as that 
before the House. 

Mr. Pitt meant not, he said, then to go 
at all into the debate, but his majesty's 
ministers had been so often Sersanally 
alluded to, and especially by the hon. 
and learned gentleman who had just sat 
down, that he was extremely desirous of 
being perfectly understood. He had un- 
doubtedly stated, that by the vote which 
the House had come to upon his majes- 
ty’s message, they had not pledged them- 
selves to support a war, should the nego- 
ciation end in hostilities; but if that 
should unfortunately be the case, that 
whenever gentlemen were called upon to 
vote either money or approbation, it 
would be the duty of ministers to state 
distinctly, what the grounds and occasion 
of those hostilities were. Farther than 
this he had not stated. 

Sir Elijah Impey apologized for raya 
made use of words relative to what ha 
been said by the right hon. gentleman, 
that had extended farther perhaps than he 
himself had meant to go. 

Mr. Foz said he was extremely anxious 
to rise, while the right hon. gentleman’s 
words were fresh in the memory of the 
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House, and to call the attention of the 
House, to the wide and essential diffe- 
rence between the statement of the right 
hon. gentleman, and that of his hon. and 
learned friend (sir Elijah Impey). When 
the latter had concluded, he was ready 
to 3 up and entreat his hon. friend to 
withdraw his address, if gentlemen on the 
other side would adhere to what the hon. 
and learned gentleman had said, which 
was, that parliament were not pledged by 
any vote to agree to a war, and that be- 
fore hostilities commenced, the minister 
must lay before them the grounds for 
going to war; in that case, all he would 
have asked, instead of the address, would 
have been a resolution, that the minister 
could not go to war without giving pre- 
vious notice to that House. However, it 
was better, as it happened, that he had 
given way to the right hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, and who had stated 
the matter in a very different light. For 
he had said, that we had already voted 
an armed negociation ; - but should that 
negociation unfortunately end in war, 
when he came to ask supplies for the ex- 
pense of that war, he should think it his 
duty to lay the grounds of that war be- 
fore the House; so that in place of par- 
liament having previous notice, and its 
being in their power to prevent a war, 
should they disapprove of it, which he 
was sure they must, they were to be pro- 
rogued upon the eve of its commence- 
ment, and when called together six months 
afterwards, would have to defray the 
heavy expense of ing it on all that 
time ; which it would be impossible to 
refuse after it was incurred. Now, he, 
would state, by way of hypothesis, that 
this war, which must be disapproved of, 
had been going on during the time they 
were absent : a great increase of the army, 
navy, and supplies, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, must be called for: he would 
therefore ask, whether it would not be 
more rational to stop the calamity in the 
outset, than to come to parliament for 
advice or assistance, after not only this 
country, but many other powers, might 
be entangled in a ruinous and expensive 
war? The first was most likely to secure 
the peace and happiness, the other the 
certain way to spill the blood and waste 
the treasure of the country. His con- 
stituents, he said, were not far off, and 
their sense might be soon known. But, 
on the opening of the session, it was much 
boasted, that the address to his majesty 
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was moved by the representative of'a great 
county, and seconded by the representa- 
tive of a rich and populous city. And 
what, he would ask, could of them 
say to their constituents? Why, that 
they had voted for a foolish armament, 
they knew not why, and had voted away 
large sume of their money without know- 
ing wherefore! All this, however, must 
be done from confidence in the minister, 
and a delicacy about interfering with the 
king’s prerogative ;—for upon a strange 
construction of prerogative, they were 
not to interfere to prevent an unjust war, 
but when ministers came to ask money 
for the expense of it, they were to lay 
the grounds of the war before the House 
—a very great satisfaction to be sure ;— 
but he feared that would be but cold 
comfort to their constituents. It had 
been said, that we were to arm (but not 
to go to war), from confidence. This 
was a different question: but the fair 
state of the business was, that while they 
gave confidence to ministers, they were 
to remain in town; and when it was their 
duty to watch the conduct of ministers, 
and the interests of their constituents, they 
were to be dispersed over the country ; so 
that when they were to confide, which 
they might as well do in their houses in 
the country, they were to be present; 
and when they ought to watch, they were 
to be absent! And supposing when they 
were to be called copethier in November, 
they should find, that while parliament 
was not sitting, the country had been 
pe into war, and an accumulated 
oad of expense had been heaped upon 
their constituents without their approba- 
tion, consent, or knowledge,—why, ter- 
rible and destructive as this prospect 
would be, all power to prevent it would 
be taken from parliament by the proroga- 
tion, and the mischiefs of this rash and 
unprofitable system would be known when 
too late to be remedied. For, assuredly, 
peace was not so easily to be made, as it 
was to be broken! 

At the commencement of this war, 
when it was the duty and the right of par- 
liament to inquire into and know the situ- 
ation of the country, the king's minister 
tells them, that they shall not continue to 
sit: and having got so much confidenee 
for his negociation, till they are to be 
called upon for the expenses of the war, 
they are not to know why it was entered 
into: and for this unparalleled and mon- 
strous conduct of ministers, they shelter 
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themselves, as usual, under state secresy, 
which they find amazingly useful upon 
all sim:lar occasions. Niuch had been 
said about consistency, and the period at 
which it would be the duty of ministers 
to give some explanation, though some 
gentlemen had gone so far as to say 
it might never arise, particularly the hon, 
and learned gentleman who had given 
him a speech for his constituents, and 
had told him to say to them, that he had 
voted, from cunfidence in the king’s mi- 
nister, for a negociation, and that the mi- 
nister had referred him to a period when, 
perhaps, explanation might be given, 
his, and the king’s prerogative ro involve 
the country in a war, were the two good 


reasons they were to have for all the ca- . 


lamities that must attend it! 


Upon such | 


a speech to their constituents, would they . 


not have a good right to say,—‘“* You are 
unworthy of the trust we have reposed in 
you ; you have fled from ice duty, and 
iave risked our blood and treasure, and 
imposed fresh and oppressive taxes upon 
us.” 
be impossible for the House of Commons 
to refuse to pay the expenses when they 
met in November: and there was no other 
way of raising the money, but by taking 
it from the pockets of the people by taxes, 
In this country it had been understood, 
that the people could not be taxed with- 


chy of the very worst sort, 


For he would maintain, that it would , 


| 
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When a prorogation of parliament 
without the advice of parliament, was 
mentioned, we were told, ‘‘ Beware, you 
are infringing upon the king’s prerogative, 
who has the undoubted right to dissolve 
and prorogue parliament.” God forbid 
that this House should attempt to wrest 
any of the king’s prerogatives from him; 
and much, they were told, ought to be 
confided in the proper use of it! These 
might be fine words, and sound well: but 
then came anotlier prerogative, that of 
involving the country in a war without 
the consent of parliament, which likewise 
must not be interfered with. Was this 
either a decent or a right way of arguing, 
or was it not the most extraordinary that 
could have been used? Were we in the 
situation which this extended and novel 
idea of prerogative placed us, our situae 
tion would be that of an absolute monare 
Knowing all 
this, then, what must the country think of 
the mysterious proceedings of the present 
session, and more particularly its abrupt 
and improper prorogation, should it take 
place! Ifan answer might soon be ex 
pected from Russia, could there be any 


| good reason for proroguing before that 


out their consent, given by their repre- | 


sentatives in parliament; but this consti- 
tutional language was exploded, and we 
were told that it might be otherwise, be- 
cause the expenses were incurred upon 
the right of the king and his ministers to 
involve the country in a war, without the 
consent of parliament; which, Mr. Fox 
said, he absolutely denied, strongly as it 
had been put that night. It was true, 
the king could make war; but could he 
command a fleet or an army without the 
mutiny bill? Could he raise a shilling to 
pay them? In short, admit the right of 
the Commons to grant or withhold the 
supplies, and give him his great preroga- 
‘tive, and what was it? But gentlemen 
said, we are not asking much; trust the 
king and his ministers only with a few of 
your privileges, just a small armament or 
so, only to put the nation to a little ex- 
pense of blood and treasure. For his 


came? Should the negociation terminate 
in hostilities, there must be an increase 
of the army, an increase of the navy 
and an increase in many establish- 
ments, which *would amount to very 
large sums; and when they met in Noe 
vember, all this must be provided for, 
whether the cause of the war was ap- 
proved or not. For all this calamity, 
what was the recompence? It had been 
said that ministers were responsible for 
what they did. Undoubtedly they were. 
But what was the punishment of a@ minis- 
ter? It might serve as an example: but 
it could not atone to the country for the 
ruinous disasters that his folly ignorance, 
or rashness had occasioned. 

He was surprised to hear the lateness 
of the session so often mentioned, when 
it was knowrf that in preceding years 
they had sat much later. But, perhaps, 
it would be said, that there were more 
urgent causes for it; that the country 
Was in an uncertain and alarming situa- 
tion; or that we had much to fear from 
the situation of other powers. With 


part, he would say, no. If you once say ; what degree of justice this was to be 


A, you may soon say B, and therefore, 
however much he respected the just pre- 
rogatives of the crown, he never would 
encroach on the privileges of the people, 


' said, he left to the House to determine. 


This measure might now suit the minis- 
ter's convenience, by getting rid of the 
parliament, but it might also ultimately. 
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be his ruin. He seemed to wish for an 
absolute power over the House, from the 
vote they had already given; which no 
minister would, however fond of preroga- 
tive, hold long over a parliament in that 
country.—It had been said, that he had 
called the right hon. gentleman a great 
and a fortunate minister; and then he 
was reminded of the auspices of Cesar 
and other great names of antiquity, as if 
what he called fortunate, other men would 
eall wise. He knew all this. He knew 
that where a series of success had followed 
the conduct of any man, that which his 
enemies might attribute to fortune, his 
friends would with justice ascribe to 
wisdom. But in this sense, he had never 
ealled the right hon. gentleman either 
great or fortunate. He had described 
him as great in situation, and great in 
_ power, by fortunate circumstances, over 
which he had no control, and in producing 
which he had no influence. The revolu- 
tion in France, for instance, he had often 
described as a most fortunate circum- 
stance—as an event by which this country 
was exalted to pre-eminence among the 
states of Europe, which could not have 
been attained by any other means. Would 
the friends of the right hon. gentleman 
contend, that his wisdom had any con- 
cern in bringing about that revolution ? 
That was, indeed, a fortunate event for 
the ministers of this country, Most un- 
fortunate, however, had been the use of 
it! Instead of availing himself of the 
advantages which it presented, which 
even obtruded themselves upon him; in- 
stead of exhibiting the temperance, the 
moderation, the disposition to conciliate, 
80 conducive to the honour and the inte- 
rest of a great nation; he had thrown 
them all away by rashness and insolence: 
for friendship he had procured enmity, 
for bi ie contempt. He had descended 
from the high elevation on which fortune 
had placed him, and had reduced himself 
to the necessity of having recourse to 
temporary shifts and expedients, by what 
he should ever consider as the most de- 
plorable mcapacity. Let his friends look 
to the consequences; but let them not, 
when those consequences were too scn- 
sibly felt to be disguised, take the reverse 
of their present. argument, and say, 
«6 What you call impolitic, we call unfor- 
tunate.” He wished the present question 
might be carried. by a great majority ; 
but were there none to vote for it but his 
hon. friend who moved it and himself, 
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with his hon friesd he shoud be proud 
to divide. His hon. friend, it was said, 
was put forward as the weakest of the 
partys Well might they say, Ex pede 
Herculem!, What must be the strength 
of that party of which his hon. friend was 
the weakest! If the question, in effect, 
had been already decided, it was far fom 
ue Ore to renew it in another sha 
and even where other men had failed, the 
strength of his hon. friend was such as to 
make it far from a desperate experiment, 
Of this he was sure, that his hon, friend, 
by bringing forward the question, had 
merited the gratitude of posterity, and 
would receive the thanks ot’ his constitu- 
ents and his country. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had said, that the 
minister must give an account of his con- 
duct at the proper time. If he did not 
give that account, he trusted the hon, 
and learned gentleman, notwithstanding 
his dislike to impeachments, would lend 
his aid to impeach him. The system of 
foreign politics which we had adopted, 
rendered us at once the hatred and con- 
tempt of Europe. It might be truly and 
emphatical]ly described in the four words, 
once applied by a great statesman to the 
measures that gave birth to the American 
war—Odlosum, dete:tabule, imbecillum, ca- 
ducum. 

Mr. Dundas said, that one part of the 
right hon. gentleman’s argument was a 
complete answer to the other. After 
seeming to dispute the prerogative of the 
Crown to declere war, he admitted that 
prerogative, ani then added, that it could 
not be exercised without the concurrence 
of the House of Commons, whose privi- 
lege it was to withhold the supplies, and 
that privizge im the one case was as ab- 
solute as prerogative in the other. These 
were postions which no man disputed ; 
but there was a single argument to be 
drawn fom them applicable to the pre- 
sent instance, that was not equally ap- 
plicabe to every other. The House of 
Comnons had a constitutional check on 
the yrerogative of declaring war, by re- 
fusing the supplies, if they thought the 
war improper. What they had in all 
case they had now; but was this any 
reaon for interfering with another 
branch of the prerogative, the power of 
the Crown to prorogue the parliament ? 
His majesty’s message had been followed 
by no vote of credit ; no supply had been 
granted upon it, and therefore, there was 
no grgund for the imputation that minis- 
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ters wished to get rid of parliament in 
order to carry on a war. e House had 
every check which it possessed at any 
time, and unless it could be shown that 
these checks were insufficient, the whole 
argument fell to the ground. What was 
their situation as to the period of the 
session? The complaint was very dif- 
ferent from what it had been formerly : 
the same gentleman who used to com- 
plain that the session was improperly 
rotracted, now complained that it was 
improperly shortened. There was now 
no business before the House, except, 
indeed, the string of resolutions which an 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) had in 
his pocket. To what end, then, was the 
session to be continued? He disclaimed 
all personal confidence in the minister. 
Weil entitled as his right hon. friend was 
to such confidence, he demanded only 
the constitutional confidence that must 
be given to every minister, without which 
the business of executive government 
could not be carried on. The House had 
already given that confidence. They had 
allowed an armed negociation to go on 
for two months, without interruption, 
except from the repeated call of certain 
gentlemen to disclose the circumstances 
of the negociation, which the House had 
very properly resisted.—That it was not 
the prerogative of the Crown to engage 
in war without the advice of parliament, 
he should be as ready te maintain as any 
man, but the prerogative of proroguing 
parliament was not to be controlled, unless 
the ground of controlling it was pointed 
out. The king might often be unable to 
explain the circumstances which led to 
war, till war actually commenced. If his 
ministers advised him to prorogue parlia- 
ment to avoid receiving its adwce, the 
became responsible for what taey did. 
There was nothing at present :‘o make 
the House more jealous of it, than on 
other occasions, when it was exercised 
without question. ‘There might be many 
cases which would make it not only 
proper, but necessary, to declare war, 
without the previous advice of parlianent. 
In cases of particular emergency, hisma- 
jesty was empowered tu assemble pailia- 
ment within fourteen days. There were 
now the same checks on every exerdse 
of the prerogative, that there had been 
for a century past. ‘There was no parti- 
cular reason to dread its being abused; 
and consequently no ground for laying 
extraordinary restraints upon it. 
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Mr. Windham said, the propriety of 
voting the address had been so forcibly 
urged by his right hon. friend, that he 
believed nothing could be added to his 
arguments. The right hon. gentleman 
who attempted to answer them a peed 
to be in the awkward situation of feeling 
himself called upon to say something, 
when, in truth, he had nothing to say. 
Let the House compare the answer with 
the argument. They were told that they 
were not to interpose with their advice 
on ordinary occasions. Was this an or- 
dinary occasion, when the country was, 
for any thing he knew, on the brink of 
being involved in a ruinous war? To the 
king, they were told belonged the prero- 
gative of declaring war; but they had a 
check on the exercise of that prerogative. 
They were then told that the king had 
the undoubted prerogative of proroguing 
parliament ; and thus by the exercise of 
the two prerogatives, they were to be de- 
prived of the means of exercising that 
check and control, which it was admitted 
they possessed. What answer were they 
to give to their constituents, when asked 
what care they had taken of their inter- 
ests? Were they to say that they had 
been giving their confidence to the minis- 
ter, on an assurance that when their ad- 
vice became necessary, all the circum- 
stances were to be explained to them? 
This must naturally lead to a second 
question— When you knew that your 
advice might be wanted, why did you 
suffer yourselves to be dispersed almost 
at the moment when that advice could be 
given with effect?” To this he feared no 
answer could be given. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that much as Mr. 
Dundas was entitled generally to the 
praise of ability, he certainly had not on 
that occasion advanced any argument 
which could make it necessary for him, or 
any gentleman to rise, especially after the 
clear and explicit answer of his right hon. 
friend. There was nothing to reply to, 
nothing to refute; a convincing proof 
that the motion which had been made so 
ably, and in the support of which his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Fox) had wielded 
his Herculean club, was unanswerable. 
All the puny efforts of the other side to 
resist the blows of that club, served only 
to expose them more to the eyes of the 
House in the unequal conflict. They 
were exhausted of argument. But his 
right hon. friend was not exhausted. His 
rich and fruitful mind had produced the 
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new and irresistible arguments which they 
had heard, and which, whatever might be 
the vote, had given conviction to every 
thinking mind in the House. But the 
opposite side of the House were not only 
exhausted but tired—they were tired of 
being compelled to sit and hear accusa- 
tion, which they could not refute; tited 
of enduring the scourge, and of being 
obliged at the same time to kiss the rod: 
tired of their own supporters, whose 
clumsy defences served not only to ag- 
gravate their suffering, but to disgust their 
taste. And thus exhausted and spiritless 
they sat in dejected silence, and left the 
field to their conquering enemy. Ever 
till now, the right hon. gentleman { Mr. 
Pitt) had at least made the show of inge- 
nuity; he had always said something in 
vindication of the measures he had taken, 
or in support of the confidence which he 
claimed. But now he looked round with 
a supplicating eye, and pressed allies into 
the service, from whose aid, however, he 
did not profit, and whose excuses even he 
was forced to deprecate. Such was the 
situation in which the opposite side stood, 
and with such complete triumph were the 
arguments of his hon. friends to fo forth 
into the country.—No man was disposed 
to deny the two prerogatives of making 
peace and war, and of proroguing parlia- 
ment, but he would make this unqualified 
declaration, that the prerogative of oe 
peace and war was not to be exercise 

without consulting the two Houses of 
Parliament, when they could be con- 
sulted. The prerogative certainly ought 
not to be exercised without such consulta- 
tion, and he would add, that it could not, 
without material detriment to the crown, 
and without endangering the best interests 
of the country. The two Houses were 
the best and soundest advisers of the 
king ; for though he possessed the advan- 
tage of a privy council (the selection of 
the privy council, called the cabinet, was 
unknown to the constitution ) the true and 
legitimate advisers which the crown was 
bound to refer to, were the Commons and 
Lords Houses of Parliament. It might 
happen undoubtedly, that the crown 
might be obliged, ie external circum- 
stances, to declare war at the time he 
could not consult the two Houses of 
Parliament. It was true, and it was a 
defect in the constitution: it was a cala- 
mity to which, therefore, the nation might 
be occasionally subject. But would they 
covet that situation by choice, which was 
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a nécessity and a fault? Would they 
geet put themselves into a situa- 
tion in which they could not derive the 
fair benefits of the constitution which was 
our boast? Mr. Sheridan desired, that 
they should not be called onto make this 
sacrifice of their duty; he desired, that 
that which was their right, as truly as the 
prerogative of declaring war was the 
right of the king, namely the right of 
advising the crown, might not be surren- 
dered by their own supineness, nor suf- 
fered to be taken from them by the act 
of ministers. The address to the crown, 
which they had voted, saying generally 
that they would make good the expenses 
of the armament, was, in truth, an unli- 
mited vote of credit; and this he averred 
was an act which the Commons House of 
Parliament had no right to do, consistently 
with the compact which subsisted be- 
tween them and their constituents. The 
king, he said, must not dare to violate 
his compact with the people. And in 
like manner the compact between that 
House and the people of England was 
equally binding, and by granting an unli- 
mited vote of credit, they had done that 
which they had no right to do. If the 
should be told that they ought not t 
require previous information, as the purse 
was still left to them, he denied the fact. 
They had surrendered the purse-strings. 
They were to be separated and sent adrift, 
and the key of the strong box of England 
was left in the hands of the right hon. 
uae He was to draw on the pub- 
ic for what sums he pleased; nay, and 
without ever pledging himself that at any 
future time he would explain to the coun- 
try what was tle true meaning of his 
pursuit. He thought, that they ought to 
come toa resolution, declaring that the 
House should receive from ministers at a 
future time, a full and explicit disclosure 
of all the circumstances of this armed ne- 
gociation, that they might be able to judge 
of the policy and wisdom of the measure, 
on which, without explanation, ministers 
had demanded the confidence and the 
money of the people of England. 
Mr. Martin said, that if parliament had 
not been sitting, the negociation would 
have been over a month ago, and we 
should have been now at war. He would 
vote therefore for the address. 
The House divided : 
Tellers. 
Mr. Grey - - - 


y 
Yeas Mr. M. A. ‘Taylor - 


rag 
{ is 
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Mr, Steele - «~ - 
Nokes 7 Mr. John Smith - t Ho 


So it passed in the negative. 


Debate on Mr. Sheridan's Resolutions 
eas the Public Income and Expends- 
ture.] June 3. The House having re- 
solved itself into a committee on the Re- 
port of the select committee appointed 
to examine and state the several accounts 
and other papers presented to the House 
in this session, relating to the Public In- 
come and Expenditure, * 

Mr. Sheridan said, he rejoiced that 
they were now in a form to examine with 
accuracy, whether his assertions and pre- 
dictions on the state of the finances, or 
those of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, had been verified by facts 
and events. The committee need not 
be alarmed at the number of the re- 
solutions which he meant to move {Jorty ) 
although they were, he believed, one for 
every member present; because, being 
founded on the reports of the revenue 
committees of 1786 and 1791, it required 
but little argument to support them. It 
was unnecessary for him to press on the 
attention of the committee, that no sub- 
ject could be more important, than whe- 
ther or not parliament was doing its duty 
to the public on the state of the finances ; 
was exhibiting a true account of their ac- 
tual situation, and watching over every 
circumstance in the receipt and expendi- 
ture of the money levied on the people, 
with the attention that their duty to their 
constituents required. Experience showed, 
that all the circumstances of domestic eco- 
nomy, in which nations were formerly inte- 
rested, the patriotism of their rulers, and the 
characters of this or that great man, were 
becoming daily of less importance, except 
the management of public money, and the 
mode of taking it from the people. When 
he considered this, he could not but be 
surprised at the conduct of the House of 
Commons, on asubject to which he thought 
they could not be too attentive. Instead 
of attention, he had observed, for many 
ycars, a remissness, which was far from 
creditable. From the examination of 
public accounts they seemed to shrink as 
trom a task, which was either not within 
their province, or above their comprehen- 
sion. Revenue regulations and tax bills 
they appeared to consider as things which 


* For the Finance Reports of 1786 and 
1791, see p.452 of the present Volume. 
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they were to vote on confidence in the 
minister, notwithstanding the multitude of 
provisions which they generally contained, 
by almost every one of which the libert 
of the subject was more or less affeceed, 
In consequence of this confidential care- 
lessness, he had never been able to get a 
tax bill printed, though he had often at- 
tempted it, an attempt in which he was 
perenne he must at length succeed ; 
or it was not to be believed that the 
House would persevere in passing bills, 
containing a great variety of important 
and complicated clauses, without taking 
the ordinary means to comprehend and 
understand them. 

It was not a little extraordinary, that 
when they had appvuinted a select com- 
mittee to examine and revise the report 
of the committee of 1786, on the state of 
the public revenue and expense, when the 
committee of 1791 had made an estimate 
of the probable expense of the future 
peace establishment exceeding the esti- 
mate of the committee of 1756 by half a 
million, the House had received that es- 
timate without asking a single question 
respecting the cause of the increase: and 
had voted supplies for the peace estab- 
lishment of the current year, independent 
of the armament, exceeding the increased 
estimate by 800,000/., without asinglerea- 
son assigned why the peace establishment 
of 1791 should be greater than that of 
future years was expected to be. It was 
equa 'y extraordinary that the committee 
of 1791 told the House, that the revenue 
had risen half a million above the estimate 
of 1786, and that the permanent expense 
had risen above the estimate in the same 
proportion; so that all the produce of 
new taxes, of arbitrary and oppressive re- 
gulations, of the unjustifiable extension 
of the excise laws, since 1786, had gone 
to the support of new establishments, and 
not to the reduction of the public debt. 
It was not the duty of the select cémmit- 
tee to inquire into the increase of the es- 
tablishments. They had, however, made 
an estimate of it in their report, and such 
was the result of it. The House had re- 
ceived it without the least surprise. 
Were an historian to give an account of 
the affairs of Europe since 1786, in his 
chapter of finance, after detailing the si- 
tuation of other states, he might naturally 
say, “ When we look to Great Britain, 
after the inquiry that she had instituted, 
and the principles of economy she had 
laid down, we must suppose that she was 
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availing herself of the quiet of her only 
formidable rival, and the security whic 

she consequently enjoyed was employed 
in reducing her establishment, and apply- 
ing her increased revenue to conquer the 
only enemy she had to dread, her national 
debt.” Instead of this, we had been in- 
creasing all the means of defence in pro- 
portion as our security increased; and 
our ministers had thought it their duty to 
look out new enemies, when France ceas- 
ed to be the object of our dread. He 
had heard the extraordinary increase of 
the revenue, exultingly stated before 
Christmas; in opposition to which, he 
had then asserted, that the average re- 
ceipt, since 1786, did not amount to the 
estimate of 1786, and the report of the 
committee now proved the assertion. In 
that average, he could not include the 
receipt of the last year, because he had 
not the accounts of it before him. But 
he admitted, that it had been great, and 
should by-and-by, explain from what cir- 
cumstances. ‘The committee of 1756 
found the annual amount’ of permanent 
taxes at 12,042,697/.; they had estimated 
it at 12,797,4714. It produced in 1786 
11,836,531/.; consequently the falling 
short of the estimate was 960,940/. The 
chancellor of the exchequer whose busi- 
hess it was to raise public credit, as high 
as he could, that he might lose as little as 
possible of his own, resolved to get rid of 
this deficiency, and to screw up the an- 
nual receipt by every pussible means. It 
was highly proper to do this: but it ought 
to have been done openly, on a fair state- 
ment of the cause, instead of being done 
by what was called regulation of taxes, 
which were in many cases new taxes, and 
other indirect methods. It was a false 
principle, that the true state of the fi- 
nances was not to be told to the public. 
Being once fairly and honestly stated, and 
open and avowed means provided to re- 
move any deficiency, public credit would 
increase with public confidence. As one 
instance of indirect revenue, the assessed 
duties, on pretence of frauds and evasions, 
were transferred from the excise to the 
stamp office; and instead of the usual 
mode of presuming every man to be in- 
nocent till he was proved guilty, every 
man was presumed to be a defaulter, who 
could not prove that he was not. Under 
the threat of a rigorous and expensive ex- 
chequer process, it was assumed that no 
man had paid at the excise office, and all 
were called upon to pay at the tax ollice. 
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Those who had paid and had mislaid their 
receipts, or who did not like trouble, could 
not apply at the excise office, as they 
were told they might do, to have the pay- 
ment made there returned, and by this 
mode a considerable sum was obtained, 
but certainly in a very unfair way of tax- 
ation. Something similar to this happened 
when 10 per cent. was added to the 
assessed duties, as part of the ways and 
means, for the expenses of the Spanish 
armament. About three months after, 
the collector came at Lady-day, and de- 
manded 10 per cent. not for a quarter but 
for a whole year. With just as much 
propriety in peint of principle, might he 


have demanded it for ten years. Al? 
these indirect modes of raising money did 
harm. Retrospective taxes deprived the 


consumer, of the option which he ought 
to have, of using or not using the thing’ 
taxed ; they insulted the feelings of men, 
and taught them to consider taxes not as 
a fair and necessary contribution for the 
public benefit, but as a harsh and unex- 
pected imposition. The average of 1786 
and 1787 was 12,295,663/. less than the 
estimate by 501,808/. The average of 
1786, 87, 88, was 12,468,092/. less than 
the estimate by 329,376/. The average 
of 1786, 87, 88, 89 was 12,653,5371. less 
than the estimate by 143,934/. Thus all 
the accounts in which the great increase 
of the revenue had been blazoned forth for 
four years, had been circulated for the 
purpose of deluding the public and obtain- 
ing an easy concurrence to the progressive 
increase of annual expenses. The average 
of 1786, $7, 88, 89, 90 was 12,879,3081/., 
exceeding the estimate by 81,8970. 
If the calculation were file on the 
amount of the permanent taxes and the 
land and malt, the result would be still 
more unfavourable to the estimate of the 
committee of 1786. That committee, be« 
sides the taxes on which they calculated, 
pointed out various additional aids, so that 
the public had a right to expect a consi- 
derable surplus above their estimate. The 
chancellor of the exchequer had not been 
sparing of regulations. He had modified 
and amended tax bills with all the effect 
of new taxes, and extended the odioussys- 
tem of excise, and yet, with all these 
helps, the average produce of the revenue, 
since that estimate was made, gave onl 

the inconsiderable excess above nate 
Gentlemen must own, that there never 
was a period more favourable to the in- 
crease of the revenue in all its branches, 
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or than which a more favourable could 
be expected. Now, in the produce of 
1790, which alone had saved the credit of 
the committee of 1786, even in appearan- 
ces, there were circumstances which con- 
tributed to swell the amount that could 
not be expected to be permanent. The 
produce of the fifty-third week, which 
came in only once in six years, was 
193,000/. By the additional duties on 
spirits, imposed before Christmas, about 
100,000/. had been brought into the ac- 
count of that year, which was only an an- 
ticipation of the receipt of the next year. 
The duties on spirits exceeded what they 
produced in 1786, by 500,0002. There 
was also an extraordinary increase on tea, 
wood, and tobacco. It had always been 
aditted, that putting tobacco undcr the 
excise laws, would increase the revenue 
tor a short time; but it was denied that 
the increase would be permanent. It re- 
mained to be seen whether it would be so 
or not. 
increase of revenue might be relied on, 
because it was on articles of general con- 
stunption. The articles stated were so, 
But on many other articles of general con- 
sumption there appeared, from the ac- 
counts, to be a decrease. In the two last 

ears 24.0,000/. had been taken out of the 

ands of the receiver-general of the cus- 
toms, which was considered as a floating 
balance not likely to be diminished ; but 
whether diminished or not, it could not 
come in aid of future years. On looking 
at these, and other articles, he did not 
think that the. receipt of 1790 would be 
permanent. The select committee had 
very properly distrusted the receipt of 
that year, and founded their estimate on 
an average of three years. As he meant 
to follow their report as closcly as he 
could, his resolutions were founded on 
that average. The expenditure since 
1786 exceeded on an average, the calcu- 
lation of the committce by about one mil- 
lion. This excess had been defrayed by 
extraordinary aids, which were now first 
properly brought forward, and classed in 
the report. They amounted to six mil- 
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ways and means of the current year, the 
repayments would be spent, while the an- 
nuity on which the principal was raised 
remained, and would be as much an addi- 
tion to the public debt as any other what- 
ever. He was not less surprised at ano- 
ther passage of the report. After stating 
theextraordinary aids, it added, “ From 
thenature of the articles which have com- 
posed these extraordinary aids, it is evi- 
dently impossible to form any estimate of 
what farther receipt may be. expected un- 
der such of those heads, as can recur in 
future.” This seemed to imply, that some 
of those aids might be expected to be 
efficient, or that something considerable 
might be still expected from the whole. 
He asserted, that none of them could be 
efficientto any degree, except the lottery. 
The respited arrears from the India com- 
pay amounting to 522,500/. being paid 
could produce nothing for a future year. 
The arrears of land and malt due before 


The committee of 1791 said the | 1786 had gradually diminished to a very 


small sum, and were now exhausted. Of 
the imprest monies and monies repaid, 
amounting to 820,165/., 600,000/. was re- 
ceived from the India company for 
the expense of troops in India. This 
ought rather to be considered as a Joan 
than an aid, because it was a claim which 
the company had always disputed. A 
right hon. geutleman (Mr. Dundas) had, 
indeed said, ‘ Let us get the money, and 
see how they will get it back;’ but if 
there were not a certain management, he 
would not say, collusion between govern- 
ment and the company, there could be 
little doubt, but that they would get it 
back on the fair construction of the act 
of parliament, on which it was demanded. 
This appeared to swell the payments un- 
der that head for the last two years to a 
large amount: but if it was saluted. the 
produce of imprest monies and monics 
repaid, had fallen to nothing. The re- 
payments of the Dutch loan, as he had 
already shown, must either be applied to 
the extinction of debt, or the sum lent 
added to the increase of funded debt. 
The army savings, which had arisen from 


lions; and by so much since 1786 had the , the issues of the war, were no longer pro- 


annual expense exceeded the permanent 
annual income. From the account of ex- 
traordinary aids, the committee excluded 
the Dutch Joan. Now, if the instalments 


by which it was repaid were paid into the | 


hands of the commissioners tor reducing 
the public debt, that exclusion would be 
proper; but as they were added to the 


ductive. In short, not one of the heads 
of extraordinary aids could be looked to 
in future, except the lottery, if parliament 


‘should think fit to continue it; and he 


should never think the finances in a flou- 
rishing situation while so mischievous a. 
source was resorted to. 

Such being the future prospect of the 
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revenue, what was the state of the ex- 
penditure? The committee of 1786 esti- 
mated the navy at 1,800,000/.; the com- 
mittee of 1791 estimated it at 2,000,000. 
What confidence could the public give to 
such estimates, when they saw such an 
increase without any reason assigned for 
it, and when they saw a sum voted for the 
current year considerably exceeding the 
highest estimate? The committee of 179] 
had not stated any time at which a peace 
establishment, according to their estimate 
might be expected; and in forbearing to 
do this, they had been wiser than their 
predecessors. He wished that ministers 
would try a peace establishment, if it were 
but a year or two, by way of experiment, 
to see how the circumstances of the coun- 
try could bear it. The estimate of the 
army in 1786, was 1,600,000/. In 1791, 
it was 1,748,842/. The ordnance in 1786, 
was 348,000/. In 1691, it was 375,000/. 
The noble duke at the head of the ord- 
nance stated such reasons for the increase 
as showed that new articles were always 
likely to arise, and that no estimate was 
to be depended on. The noble duke, who 
was a great economist,and had many qua- 
Jities that fitted him tor his department, 
if he were not so great an engineer, added 
reasons to his estimate, and then showed 
how little faith was due to it.—He had 
now run over the heads on which his re- 
solutions were founded ; and he requested 
that when the chancellor of the exche- 
quer heard them moved, he would not ne- 
gative or movethe previous question upon 
them, unless he could show that they 
were false. He then read the following 
Resolutions ; 

1. “That it appears, that the select com- 
mittee of 1786 proceeded upon a supposition, 
that the annual and permanent taxes then 
subsisting were likely to produce annually the 
sum of 15,397 ,47 11. 

2. “That the select committee of 1786 
state, that a farther considerable increase in 
the then subsisting taxes beyond their esti- 
mate might be expected, if the due collection 
thereof could be secured by measures adequate 
to the purpose, and such as would probably 
afford an ample provision for any deficiencies 
which might at any time be found in certain 
extraordinary resources, before enumerated 
by the select committee. 

3. “ Thatit appears, by the report of the 
select committee of 1791, that the produce of 
the said taxes, from the 5th January 1786 to 
the 5th January 1787, amounted only to the 
sum of 14,405,702/. being 991,769/. less than 
the sum estimated: that the produce of the 
Said taxes upon an average of the first two 
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years (viz. 1786 and 1787) amounted only to 
14,864,834/. being 532,637/. less than the sum. 
estimated: that the produce of the said taxes, 
upon an average of the first three years (viz. 
1486, 1787, and 1788) amounted only to 
15,037,2631. being 360,208/. less than the 
committee estimated: that the produce of the 
said taxes, upon an average of the first four 
years (viz. 1786, 1787, 1788, and 1789) 
amounted only to 15,222,708/. being 174,7634. 
less than the committee estimated: and that 
the produce of the said taxes, upon an 
average of five years (viz. 1786, 1787, 1788, 
1789, and 1790) has amounted to 15,448,479. 
leaving an exceeding of 51,008/. beyond the 
estimate of the said select committee. 

4. “ Yhat in this calculation the select com- 
mittee of 1791 have not adverted to all the 
additional impositions which ought to have 
been deducted from their estimate. 

5. “That the total nett produce of the 
public income, upon an average of the last five 
years (viz. from 6th January 1786 to 5th 
January 1791, both inclusive) has amounted 
annually, including a fifty-third weekly pay- 
ment, to a sum not exceeding the sum of 
15,618,775. 

6. “ That the average expenditure during 
the same period, including the sums paid to 
the American loyalists, and on account of 
other temporary miscellaneous services, and 
the sums issued to the commissioners for dis- 
charging the national debt; and adding the 
estimated expense of the militia for the years 
1789 and 1790; but exclusive of the expense 
of the armament in 1790, and of any addition 
to the navy debt since 1786; has amounted 
annually to a sum exceeding the sum of 
16,355,109/, 

7. “ That the average excess of expenditure 
beyond the average income, during the above 
period, has amounted annually to a sum ex- 
ceeding 1,236,3341. 

8. “ That the total net produce of the 
public income, upon an average of the last 
three years (viz. from 6th January 1788, to 
5th January 1791, both inclusive) has 
amounted annually, including a fitty-third 
weekly payment, to the sum of 16,030,286/. 

9. © That the average se ieee during 
the same period, including the sums paid to 
the American loyalists, and on account of 
other temporary miscellaneous services, and 
the sums issued to the commissioners for dis- 
charging the national debt; and adding the 
estimated expense of the militia, for the years 
1789 and 4790; but exclusive of the expense 
of the armament in 1790, and of any addition 
to the navy debt since 1786; has amounted 
annually to a sum exceeding 16,978,073¢. 

10. “ That the average excess of expendi- 
ture, beyond the average income, during the 
above period, has amounted annually to 
947,787. 

11. “ That the expense of the armament in 
the year 1790, separatcly provided for, and 
not included in the above accounts, has 
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amounted to a sum exceeding three millions, | mittee in 1786, the accounts are stated to 


12. “ That it appears that the addition to 
the navy debt, since 31st December 1785, is 
estimated by the select committee at 457,9501. 
and that, by an account delivered to the House 
since the report of the committee, this debt 
appears to have been farther increased. 

13. “ That the total amount of the ex- 
ceeding of expenditure in the five years before 
Stated, exclusive of this addition to the navy 
debt, and of the expense of the armament in 
1790, amounts to the sum of 6,181,670/. 

14. * Vhat the eatraordinary resources, by 
which this deficiency has been supplied during 
the above period, have amounted to the sum 
of 6,191,105/. and have arisen from the fol- 
lowing articles ; viz. 


From respited duties paidin by the =. 
East India Company.--.----- * $22,500 
From arrears of land-tax granted 
Prior t0 1786 ---cesecceeeeoes 131,167 
Ditto nialt..4= 66%6s ceesseeca ess 14,875 
From sums remaining in the Exche- 
guer on 5th January 1786 +--+ 1,172,119 
From imprest monies, and monies 
TEpald .- ce scerccccescccceces 820,165 
From money repaid on account of 
advance tor foreign secret service $4,000 
From sale of French prizes ++.--- 3,000 
From army savings and Chelsea 
PeEMSIONErs «+e see eee ees eeeees 1,091,147 
From prot on the annual lottery-- 1,212,692 
Raised by way of tontine ----+++» 1,002,140 
Ditto by granting short annuities-- 187,000 
f£. 6,191,105 


15. “ That from the nature of the articles 
which have composed these extraordinary 
aids, no similar assistance, to any considerable 
amount, can be expected in future, excepting 
from the article of a lotiery, should the legiss 
lature continue to think it right to avail itself 
of that expedient. 

16. “ That the select committee, appointed 
in 1786, to cvuinine and state the accounts re- 
lating to the public income and expenditure, 
and to report what might be expected to be 
the annual amount of the said income and 
expenditure in future, have stated the ex- 
pected future expenditure upon a permanent 
peace establishment, including the annual 
million tu be paid to the commissioners, at 
the suin of 15,478,181. 

17. “ That the select committee, appointed 
in the present vear 1791, to examine into the 
amount of the public income and expenditure 
during the last five years, and also to report to 
the House what may be expected to be the 
annual amount in future, state the expected 
expenditure, upon a permanent peace esta- 
bhshinent, including the annual million to be 
paid to the commissioners, at the sum of 
15,909, 178/. a sum exceeding the permanent 
peace establishment, as stated by the com- 
minttee of 1786, by 490,997/. 

18. * That in the report of ‘the select com- 


ee a te 


have been prepared on a calculation of a per- 
manent peace establishment towards the end 
of the year 1790. 

19..* That the select committee of 1791 
state no time when their estimate of a per- 
manent peace establishment may be expected 
to commence. 

20. “ That the expense of the present year, 
according to the services already voted, and 
exclusive of any extra expense for the pre- 
sent armament, will amount to the sum of 
16,833,920/. or more; exceeding the perma- 
nent peace establishment of the select com- 
mittee of 1786, by the sum of 1,355,7391., and 
the enlarced estimate of the committee of 
1791, by the sum of 864,742. 

21. “ That the select committee of 1786 
calculate the amount of the permunent peace 
establishment, under the five heads of navy, 
army, ordnance, militia, and miscellaneous 
services, at 3,913,2744. viz. | 


Navy «ecccorcccsccccccecesece 1,800,000 
AIINVsscccccccscccocseccceses 1,600,000 
Ordnance PC Coo et Ee oOeerranseeeeoe 348,000 
WEIL. 6066 0.06 i we 50606 wes 91,000 
Miscellaneous Services «+-+s-ee- 74,274 

f 9,913,274 


22. “ That the select committee of 1791 
calculate the ainount of the permanent peace 
establishment, under the same five heads of 
Navy, Army, Ordnance, Militia, and Miscel- 
laneous Services, at 4,347,569¢. viz. 


NAVY scescccccosescecressczcce 2,000,000 
ATINY «+ scccscccvccccerccccses 1,745,842 
Ordnance eecseccccsccccccsevcs 375,000 
NG iliticn aceeres © Wie hw awe Se ewes 95,311 
Miscellaneous Services eessee+s 128,416 


£.4,347,569 


exceeding, in these five articles, the estimate 
of 1786, by the sum of 434,295/. 

23. * That the select committee of 1791 do 
not appear to have thought it within their 
proviiice to inquire into, or to state any ground 
or necessity for such increase. 

24. © Phat the sums voted for the service 
of the present vear under the above heads, 
but including no provision for the present ar- 
mament, are as follow: 


NAVY se ccccenccscceeesccscces 2,131,000 
Army eCeesecrersenreeresetesecs 1,853,600 
Ordnance eescecceccvesneccese 443,000 
Militia ecccccrccccccceessecee 99,311 
Miscellaneous Services, including 
the sums to the American 
loyalists, and other aliowances — 690,000 
£.5,912,311 


exceeding the estimate of £786 by the sun of 
1,299,037/. and the estimate of 1791, by 
864,742/. but deducting the sum of 306,000/. 
of the sum voted to the loyalists, as being to 
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be defrayed by the profits of the lottery, then 
exceeding the estimate of 1786 by the sum of 
990,037/. and the estimate of 1791, by the 
sum of 558,742. 

25. “ That the select committee, estimating 

n an average of the three last years, and 
verting to the additional week’s receipt in 
1790, have calculated the future probable 
annual income at the sum of 16,030,286/. ex- 
clusive of the protits on a lottery. 

26. ‘“‘ That the receipt of each of the two 
last years appears to have considerably ex- 
ceeded that sum. 

27. “ That in the receipt of the latter year, 
the great increase appears to have arisen 
under the head of excise; and that, in the 
articles of spirits and spirit licences alone, the 
exceeding in the receipt of the year 1790, over 
the receipt of the year 1786, amounts to the 
sum of 599,355/. 

98. “ That it appears to have been highly 
proper in the select committee to calculate, 
upon an average of three years at least, the 
future expected income ; at the same time it 
appears to this committee, that, on a review 
of the whole of the accounts, the future in- 
come may reasonably be expected to amount 
to the sun estimated by the select com- 
mittee. 

29. “ That upon this estimate, it appears 
that our future income is calculated as likely 
to exceed our future expenditure by the 
amount of 61,108/. per annum. 


Income eeeoeecececesensesesseorce 16,030,286 
Expenditure eveoneesoeesegeserse 15,969,178 


as 


£. 61,108 


30. “ That this balance is wholly inade- 
quate to provide for those extraordinary ex- 
penses which are actually foreseen and ad- 
mutted by the select committee; for, though 
the select cominittee state, that they do not 
conceive that “ it falls within their province 
to consider what other extraordinary expenses, 
not included in any estimate before them, 
may occur in a course of years;” yet they 
further state, “ that the only article of this na- 
ture, which has Leen brought distinctly under 
their view, is the amount of the muncy re- 
maining due upon the principal and interest 
of the American and East Florida claims, 
which has been directed by parliament to be 
paid by instalments :” and it further appears, 
that this article, so distinctly brought to the 
vicw of the select committee, is stated by them 
to have amounted, on 10th of October 1790, 
to 1,546,062/. exclusive of the interest payable 
on such part of it as remains undischarged, 
and exclusive also of further annual payments 
and pensions to American loyalists, amount- 
ing to 54,211. per annum. 

31. “ That besides this article, so stated by 
the committee, it appears from the ordnance 
estimate, inserted in their appendix, that the 
estimate of the future annual expense of that 
oflice is, “ exclusive of such siyms as are con- 
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tained in the estimate of the board of land 
and sea officers, additional works for security 
of his majesty’s dock-yards, and of any other 
fortifications, or other new works, to be carried 
on in the West Indies, North America, or 
elsewhere.” 

32. “ That to mcet these heavy articles of 
inevitable extra expense, or the expense at- 
tending the present armainent, or for any fu- 
ture exceeding under the head of “ Miscella- 
nies,” bevond the sum last estimated, the se- 
lect committee refer us to no extra resource 
that can be relied on, but that of a lottery. 

33. “ That admitting the future income to. 
meet the estimated expenditure, or even s0 to 
increase, as with the aid of a lottery to satisfy 
the above certain extra demands, in the course 
of the five years next ensuing, yet will the 
public income remain wholly unequal to afford 
the smallest aid to any new and unforesean 
demand that may arise, either for any arma- 
ment or any other unforeseen contingency 
within that period, or to spare the smallest 
surplus towards the reduction of the unfunded 
debt, already increased to a degree, and con- 
tinued at an amount, wholly unprecedented 
in time of peace, in the annals of this country. 

34, “ That the experience of the three last 
years, in the course of which the unexpected 
and heavy expense of two armaments has 
been incurred and satisfied, while a third re- 
mains to be provided for, would render it 
highly improvident in this committee not to 
advert to the probability of similar events re- 
curring. 

35. “ That the sum stated by the select 
committee to have been actually applied to 
the discharge of the public debt, amounts to 
4,750,000/. from which it is adinitted that 
there should be deducted the tontine million 
increased on the navy debt, and other arti- 
cles of debt contracted, to the amount of 
1,602,5691.,, leaving a balance of 3,147,4112. 

36. “ That in the account of the debt con- 
tracted, no allowance is mude for such part of 
the old navy debt as now bears interest, and 
which must be considered as additional debt ; 
nor are the short annuities granted in 1789 
admitted, although the instalment repaid, in- 
stead of being paid over to the commissioners 
fur reducing the national debt, was applied to 
the services of last year. 

37. “That the annual interest of the 
capital stuck, stated tu have been purchased 
by the commissioners for reducing the na- 
tional debt, up to the Ist of February 1791, 
amounts to the sum of 203,170. from which 
is to be deducted the increased annual charge 
for the interest of the tontime loan, viz. 
42,262/. leaving the sum in favour of the 
commissioners 160,9082. ; and if from this sum 
a further reduction is made for the increase of 
interest on the navy debt, stated, since the 
report of the select committee, to amount 
to 49,8882. that sum will be reduced to 
111,020/, 

38. “That the permanent addition to the 
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peace establishment, stated by the select 
committee of 1791, as to remain on the 
five articles before enumerated, amounts to 
434,295l.; so that while an annuity to the 
amount of 111,020. has been redeemed by 
the commissioners on behalf of the public, in 
the form of re-purchasing debt, an annuity of 
four times that amount is proposed to be en- 
tailed on the nation, in the furm of increased 
establishment. 

39. “That upon due consideration of the 
report made this day trom the committee of 
the whole Louse, to whom the consideration 
of the report from the sclect committee of 
1791 was referred, and also upon considera- 
tion of the two reports of 1791 and 1786, and 
of the several accounts betore the House rela- 
tive to the public income and expenditure, it 
appears proper and necessary to declare, that 
the great increases proposed to the permanent 
peace establishment in the report of 1791, 
ought not to be considered as receiving coun- 
tenance or apprcbation from the House of 
Commons, until the causes of the same shall 
be explained, and the necessity of them made 
manitest.” 

Mr. Pitt rose as soon as the resolutions 
had been read, and remarked, that in the 
manner in which they had been now read 
it would be utterly impossible at the first, 
view, to enter into the variety of detail, 
or follow these resolutions through the 
multiplicity of calculations. At the same 
time he expressed his desire that they 
should undergo a full and fair discussion. 
There were some of them with which he 
agreed, others to which he would dis- 
sent, but upon the general view, he did 
not think that they needed be put to 
the question; and the conclusion which 
he would draw from the whole would be 
essentially different. He therefore wished, 
that for the present, the hon. gentleman 
would only move his resolutions, and leave 
them to be considered. Mr. Pitt said, he 
likewise was willing to read the resolutions 
on the other side, in order that gentlemen 
might be furnished with the means of 
comparison, and be enabled tg come fully 
prepared tor the discussion. — His object 
was to render the statement of the busi- 
ness so plain, that every man in the coun- 
try might be fully acquainted with a sub- 
ject, in which he was most materially 
interested, the situation of its finances. 

Mr. Rose thought it would be best to 
move the resolutions, and have them 
printed ; which, though not strictly re- 
gular, might be done by a gencral concur- 
rence. 


Mr. Sheridan expressed his assent 
thereto. 
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Mr. Fox was of opinion, that every one 
of the resolutions ought to recvive an aye 
ora no. The public ought to be convinced 
whether these resolutions were supported 
merely by the authority of an individual; 
or founded upon facts. 

Mr. Pitt then read seven propositions, 
drawn up by himself and a few friends, 
who, he said, had taken great pains with 
the subject. Asto extraordinary expen- 
ses and extraordinary resources, nei¢« 
ther of these, Mr. Pitt said, he had 
taken into consideration. If it should be 
thought necessary likewise to bring for- 
ward these, they would form two other 
resolutions. He trusted now that gentle- 
men being in full possession of all the ma- 
terials of discussion, would be enabled to 
come to a decided conclusion on the sub- 
ject. 

The chairman was then directed to re- 
port progress, and ask leave to sit again 
on the Gth instant. 


June 6. The House having again ree 
solved itself into the committee, 

Mr. Sheridan expressed his satisfaction 
that the adjournment of the consideration 
of his resolutions had taken place, as it 
had given the members time to consider 
them, and he was sure that the more they 
were considered, the more they would be 
acquiesced in. Having read over the 
seven resolutions brought forward by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, he declared 
he conceived they did not contain any 
great intelligence. He said, he had 
thought it his duty to go more at length 
into the subject, and had endeavoured to 
show how diffident a committee should be, 
when they were endeavouring to prove, 
what would be the probable amount of 
our future revenue and expenditure. The 
committee of 1786 tell short in their cal- 
culations by about 900,000/.; and he con- 
tended, that all the accounts that, year 
after year, had been laid betore the public 
by the right hon. gentleman, were abso- 
lutely fallacious. ‘The committce of 1786 
with a great degree of confidence, had 
laid down a peace establishment, which 
was to have taken place at the end of the 
year 1790; but the committee of 1791 
had added between 4 and 500,000/. to that 
peace establishment, without alleging a 
single reason for so great an increase. If 
the committee would but give him the last 
resolution, he was ready to give up all the 
rest. He concluded with moying his first 
resolution. 
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Mr. Pitt assured the hon. gentleman, 
that he was ready and desirous to discuss 
all his resolutions, one by one, on the last of 
which he should certainly move a negative. 
He wished however, to make asmallamend- 
ment to the first resolution of the hon. 
gentleman. The hon. gentleman seemed 
to think that his (Mr. Pitt’s) resolutions 
were very defective in point of intorma- 
tion; he begged leave therefore to show 
to what his resolutions went. They stated 
how far the amount of the revenue had 
fallen short of, or had exceeded the ex- 
pectations entertained by the committee of 
1786. In the next place, the resolutions 
proved that all the expenditure had been 
detrayed, and showed how it had been 
defrayed. The peace establishinent had 
not been calculated to have taken place, 
during the five years, although during 
that period very large expenses had been 
incurred; a natural object of curiosity 
therefore was, the methods by which they 
had been able to defray them. The hon. 
gentleman had said, that there was no 
novelty in informing him that the expen- 
diture was defrayed either by the ordinary 
or extraordinary income. ‘That had been 
a subject of a great deal of discussion, 
and there had been repeated imputations, 
both in that House and elsewhere, that it 
was impossible for them to show the 
means they had to enable them to pa 
such large sums. As there was much 
doubt, whether they could point out the 
ae means by which the expenditure 
vad been so defrayed, he trusted it was 
not too much to state, plainly and simply, 
how it had been defrayed. He had stated, 
in a way that was intelligible to the pub- 
lic, that it had been defrayed by the pro- 
duce within the five years of the perma- 
nent taxes, by the annual aids on land 
and malt, and by the sums arising from 
extraordinary resources, with the addition 
of a loan of one million raised by tontine, 
and 187,000/. raised by short annuities. 
These, he said, did not appear to him to 
be uninteresting points to be ascertained. 
—After the debt that had been actually 
paid, the next thing was the estimate of 
their probable income and expenditure 
mn future. Whether these things were 
truly stated or not, was matter of discus- 
sion. 


His idea was, that the whole of the ; 
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opinion, that the resolutions of the hon. - 
gentleman rendered the subject complex, 
and prevented the truth from being clearly 
ascertained. Because the committee of 
1786, and that of 1791 had differed re- 
specting the amount of the peace esta- 
blishment, the inference that had been 
drawn from that was, that no estimate 
whatever could be depended on. This 
appeared to him, a very strange conclu. 
sion. It was not extraordinary for the 
committee of 1791, seeing several particu- 
lars in which the committee of 1786 had 
failed, to have made a provision for that 
failure in future; and it was not to be 
wondered at, that the committee of 1786 
had committed some small mistakes, as 
they were, to the best of his knowledge, 
the first committee in the history of this 
country who had been appointed to ascer- 
tain the whole of the peace establish- 
ment. Though he had no particular ob- 
jection to the first resolution, he thought 
it would be better with an amendment, 
and therefore he should move that there 
be added the words ‘ including the land 
tax, 1,967,6502., the malt duty 632,3501., 
and the permanent taxes, 12,797,471.” 

Mr. Halhed allowed that there had, 
indeed, been a woeful deficiency in the 
income of the year 1786 from what it had 
been stated by:the committee. But there 
was something unfair in fixing upon this 
particular year, and spreading the unfor- 
tunate deficiency of it over the average of 
all the others. Every year since the in- 
come of the country had improved. And 
why should not gentlemen, instead of 
taking an average of the four first years, 
take an average which would be so much 
more favourable of the two or three last ? 
The last year had more than supplied the 
deficiency of the first. Mr. Halhed then 
went into the calculations, and argued 
with a view to prove that the resolutions 
of Mr. Sheridan were not founded, but 
that those of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer were agreeable to the facts. 

Mr. Sheridan asked why the hon. gen- 
tlaman wished to leave out the baneful 
year 1786, and yet avail himself of the 
prosperous 1790? This difference, so 
striking in the produce of different years, 
was easily accounted for. Means would 
be contrived, by which the income of one 


business should be concentered into a} year, might, for a particular purpose, be 

few leading points which were intelligible | swelled out, and the deficiency made to 

to all. On that ground it was that he» fall upon the next; and that with a view 

had brought forward his propositions: : of making the income of the country ap- 

and on that ground he, for one, wa3 of pear in a more advantageous light than it 
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could really bear, as was the case with 
the income of the year previous to 1786. 
Hence proceeded the deficiency which 
had so woefully fallen upon that year. 
From the same cause, he would venture 
to predict, that the income of the present 
year would not be'equal to that of the 
preceding. That the extraordinary ex- 
penses were out of the view of the com- 

> mittee of 1786 he denied; but had no 
objection to the amendment. 

Mr. tose conceived there was a very 
good reason my the year 1786 should 
not have been taken into the account. It 
was in 1786 that the committee made 
their calculation, which was not made for 
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son in the world to suppose that resource 
would fail. The hon. gentleman had said, 
they ought not to take the last year into 
the account, when they were to judge of 
our future income, because it was always 
so much in the power of the minister to 
anticipate the taxes of the succeeding 
year, and to make them come quick into 
the treasury. Mr. Rose conceived that 
that was precisely the reason why the 
last year should be taken into the ac- 
count. The amount of the assessed taxes 
were less last year by 170,000/. than they 
were on the average of the three pre- 
ceding years, and, for that reason, they 


' might expect that the income of the next 


that but for the next year. In 1786 | year, instead of being 16,030,000/. would 


various laws passed which tended greatly | 


to increase the revenue. If the year 
1786 were omitted, the revenue of 1787 


came within a trifle, and the other years | 


eatly exceeded that estimate. The 
on. gentleman had stated that the in- 


amount to 16,200,000/. 

Mr. For begged leave to say a few 
words. With regard to including the 
year 1786, if they were to take that year 
only, there might be some reason for ob- 
jecting to it; but if they were to take in 


crease of the revenue was altogether ; the last year, which had exceeded very 
owing to the excise, and principally in the | much the former years, he could not see 
article of spirits. If that observation were ; by what rule they were to leave out the 


true, it showed that his right hon. friend 
was right in the decrease of the duties on 
foreign spirits, and in the decrease of im- 

ortation for the benefit of British spirits. 

he regulations of his right hon. friend 
had prevented illegal importation. The 
hon. gentleman had said, that they had 
gained a great deal by transferring the 
assessed tuxes; but this was a mistake; 
for instead of a gain there was a loss. It 
had also been said, in the 10 per cent. 
tax imposed this session, that a great gain 
had been derived from demanding the tax 
for twelve months instead of one quarter. 
The fact was, that that was true only in a 
very trivial degree, and applied to a small 
number of assessed taxes, as servants and 
horses, where it was not easy to calculate 
but by the year. The hon. gentleman 
had also said, that the assessed taxes 
were the true criterion by which to judge 
of the prosperity of the country, and that 
those taxes were decreasing; Mr. Rose 
thought, that to form an opinion by the 
‘state of the assessed taxes, was not the 
very best method of judging of the 
fluurishing situation of a country. But, 
however that was, instead of decreasing, 
they were in a regular state of increase. 
The hon. gentleman had stated likewise, 
that all our extraordinary resources were 
at an end, and particularly the impress 
money. In answer to which, Mr. Rose 
usserted that there was not the least rea- 


year 1786, because it hud been an unpro- 
ductive year. That they should take in 
the one year and overlook the other was 
a mode of reasoning which he could not 
comprehend. Considering the way in 
which they dealt with his hon. friend, he 
never could be right: his hon. friend was 
right at the end ot the first year; nay, he 
was right at the end of the second year ; 
he was right at the end of the third, and 
of the fourth year; then came an extra- 
ordinary year, which enabled the other 
side of the House to say, that the average 
income of the last five years had exceeded 
the expenditure by 51,0002. But these 
calculations were only to be made when 
they pleased: his hon. friend was right at 
the end of four years, but there was not 
then any inquiry, and therefore he con- 
ceived it to be the most ridiculous thing 
in the world to make any predictions, 
because they stopped till some extraordi- 
nary circumstance occurred, and then 
they were pleased to make their calcula- 
tions. People out of doors had frequentl 

told him, that, though differences of opi- 
nion might subsist on political points, and 
debates might arise on topics of that na- 
ture, they were perfectly astonished when 
they heard of altercations arising on mat- 
ters of revenue, and of subjects that con- 
sisted of figures mercly, being disputed, 
The answer he always gave was, that 
those disputes arose on the abuse of ave- 
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rages. They sometimes went onthe ave- 
fay of two, sometimes of three &c. years. 
All that he wanted was, that they should 
fairly state the facts to the public, and 
leave those facts to their judgment ; that 
they would let them see what was the 
average of two, three, four, and five years. 
This was what was proposed by his hon. 
friend. On the other side, they had en- 
deavoured to evade it. The right hon. 
gentleman had said, that he did not see 


the propriety of the third resolution of 


his hon. friend; that, Mr. Fox said, he 
took to be the most material part of the 
business, A more alarming circum- 


stance had never happened, than that of 


the committee of 1786 laying down a 


peace establishment, and the committee of 


1791 adding to that establishment, at 
the lowest calculation, between 4 and 
500,000/. They had never been told by 
the other side of the House, that they 
were about to undertake such expenses: 
they had found themselves in this situa- 
tion, they knew not how; and they were 
going they knew not how, to lay on them- 
selves and their posterity, between 3 and 
400,000/., after subtracting 100,000/. for 
the army; and this extraordinary ex- 

se could not have been defrayed, had 
1t not been for the extraordinary resources, 
many of which could not be foreseen, and 
would not recur. 

The first resolution was then put and 
agreed to as amended. The second was 
negatived ; and the third and fourth passed 
with amendments, and after a’short con- 
versation, the debate was then adjourned 
to the following day. 


June 7. The committee took under 
its consideration Mr. Sheridan’s remain- 
ing resolutions, of which the 16th passed 
without any alteration; the llth, 17th, 
20th, 23d, 25th, and 30th passed with va- 
rious amendments; the rest were either 
negatived or withdrawn. 


June 8. The report of the committee 
being brought up, 

My. Sheridan said, that unsuccessful as 
his exertions had been to obtain a true 
statement of the revenue and expenditure 
for the last five years, he would not, as 
his opponents had done, attempt to ne- 

tive any resolution of fact. The reso- 

utions which he had moved, he was cer- 
tain, exhibited a more clear and correct 
view of the finances than those contained 
in the report, and for that reason he should 
move the previous question. 
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The previous question was negatived, 
and the following Resolutions were seve- 
rally agreed to: 

1. “ That it appears that the select 
committee of 1786, ‘ proceeded upon a 
‘ supposition that the annual and perma- 
‘nent taxes then subsisting, were likely 
‘to produce annually the sum of 
6 15,397,4714.’ viz. the landtax 1,967,6500.; 
the malt duty, 632,350/.; and the perma- 
nent taxes, 12,797,471.” 

2. “ That it appears, by the report of 
the select committee of 1791, that the 
produce of the said permanent taxes in 
the year 1786, was 11,836,531/., being 
less by 960,940/., than the sum estimated 
—in the year 1787, 12,754,795l., being 
less by 42,6760. than the said sum—in the 
year 1788, 12,812,952/., being more by 
15,4812. than the said sum—in the year 
1789, 15,209,8711., being more by 
412,400/., than the said sum—and in the 
year 1790, 13,782,398/., being more by 
984,929/. than the said sum, including 
193,000., being the amount of one fifty- 
third weekly payment. That the produce 
of the said taxes, upon an average of the 
first two years (viz. 1786 and 1787) 
amounted to 12,295,663l., being 501,8082, 
less than the sum estimated. That the 
produce of the said taxes, upon an ave- 
rage of the first three years (viz. 1786; 
1787, and 1788), amounted to 12,468,0924 
being 329,791. less than the sum estimat- 
ed. That the produce of the said taxes, 
upon an average of the first four yearg 
(viz, 1786, 1787, 1788, and 1789), 
amounted to 12,653,5371, being 143,934é. 
less than the sum estimated. That the 
produce of the said taxes, upon an ave- 
rage of five years (viz 1786, 1787, 1788, 
1789, and 1790), amounted to 12,879,308/., 
being 81,8374. more than the sum esti- 
mated. ‘That the produce of the said 
taxes, upon an average of the last four 
years (1787, 1788, 1789, and 1790), 
amounted to 13,140,002/., being 342,5314 
more than the sum estimated. That the 
produce of the said taxes, upon an ave- 
rage of the laat three years (viz. 1788., 
1789, and 1790), amounted to 13,268,4052. 
being 470,934/. more than the sum esti- 
mated. And that the produce of the 
said taxes, upon an average of the last 
two years (viz. 1789 and 1790) amounted 
to 13,496,152/., being 698,661/. more than 
the sum estimated.” : 

3. « That in this calculation, the select 
committee of 1791 have adverted to all 
the additional impositions which ought 
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to have been deducted from their esti- 
mate, except tobacco licences, which 
amount in the whole to 81,753/. and that 
they have made no allowance for the di- 
minution arising from the exemptions 
allowed in the horse tax, or for the repeal 
of the tax upon linens and stuffs. 

4. « That no complete account can yet 
be given of the produce of the land and 
malt taxes for the last five years. That 
the net produce of the land tax appears 
liable to no material variation from year 
to year, and may be stated at 1,972,000/., 
being 5,000/. more than the sum estimated. 
That the net produce of the malt tax in 
the years 1786, 1787, and 1788, appears 
to have been upon an average 597,1712., 
being 35,179/. less than the sum esti- 
mated. 

5. “ That it appears, by the report of 
the select committee of 1791, that the 
total amount of the interest and charges up- 
on the public debt, and of the sums issued 
for the reduction thereof, of the charges 
of the aggregate and consolidated fund, 
and of the sums granted for the supplies 
(including the deficiencies of land and 
malt, the deficiency of grants for the 

ear 1785, and the amount of the prizes 
in the lotteries of the several years, with 
the charges attending them) has been, 
during the last five years, 88,116,916U.; 
and that the whole of the above charges 
(oot the sum of 207,000/., which re- 
mained to be provided for in the present 
year, under the head of deficiency of 
grants) has been defrayed by the produce 
within the said five years of the perma- 
nent taxes, by the annual aids on land 
and malt, and by the sums arising from 
extraordinary resources, with the addi- 
tion of a loan of one million raised by 
tontine, and of 187,000/. raised by short 
annuities. 

6. ‘ That, over and above the sums 

anted for the supplies, there appears to 

ave been an increase in the navy debt 
within the said period, which is stated at 
457,950/. and an arrear incurred in the 
ordnance, under the head of unprovided, 
to the amount of 61,900/.; and that the 
deficiency of grants of the year 1790 ex- 
ceeds that of the year 1785 by the sum of 
80,5904. 

7. “ That the sum voted for defraying 
the expense of the armament of 1790, and 
for the charge of 6,000 additional sea- 
men for the service of the present year 
(amounting to 3,133,000) is not included 
in the above account; but that a separate 
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provision has been made for discharging 
the same, independent of the future in- 
come of the country, as estimated by the 
committee of 1791. 

8. ‘ That the select committee oP 
pointed in 1786 to examine and state the 
accounts relating to the public income 
and expenditure, and to report what 
might be expected to be the annual 
amount of the said income and expendi- 
ture in future, have stated the expected 
future expenditure upon a permanent 
peace establishment, including the annual 
million to be paid to the commissioners, 
at the sum of 15,478,1810. 

9. * That the select committee, ap- 
pointed in the present year 1791 to exa- 
mine into the amount of the public in- 
come and expenditure during the last 
five years, and also to report to the House 
what may be expected to be the annual 
amount in future, state the expected ex- 
pee upon a permanent peace estab- 
ishment, including the annual million to 
be paid to the commissioners, at the sum 
of 15,969,178/., which is exclusive of the 
sum of 12,000J. since charged on the con- 
solidated fund for the payment of an an- 
nuity to his royal highnves the duke of 
Clarence ; and that the above sum exceeds 
the permanent peace establishment, as 
stated by the committee of 1786, by 
4.90,997/., of which 42,2031, is on account 
of the incroase in the interest and charges 
of the national debt, 2,000/. on account of 
the interest on exchequer bills, 14,499/. 
on the difference in the charges on the 
aggregate and consolidated funds, and of 
the produce of the appropriated duties, 
200,000/. in the navy, 148,842/. in the 
army, 27,000. in the ordnance, 4,311/. in 
the militia, and 54,142/. in the miscella- 
neous services. | 

10. “ That the exceeding in the esti- 
mate stated by the committee of 1791, on 
the five heads of navy, army, ordnance, 
militia, and miscellaneous services, above 
the estimate stated by the committee of 
1786, on the same five heads, amounts to 
the sum of 434,2952 

11. “ That the select committee of 
1791 do not appear to have thought it 
their duty to inquire into, or to state any 
opinion respecting the ground or neces- 
sity for such increase, under the above 
heads of service, the estimates and ac- 
counts of which come annually under the 
revision of parliament. 

12. “ That the expense of the present 
year, according to the services already 
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voted, and exclusive of any extra expense 
for the present armament, will amount to 
about the sum of 16,833,920/. exceeding 
the permanent peace establishment of the 
select committee of 1786 by the sum of 
1,355,739—and the enlarged estimate of 


the committee of 1791 by the sum of 


864,742/. but that there is included in 
the abovc sum of 864,742/. an ex- 
cess of 131,405/. upon the navy, which 
is more than accounted for by the sum 
voted for the repairs of frigates in 
merchants yards, which expense will 


not recur again--and an excess of 


107,4844 upon the army, which is more 
than accounted for by no allowance being 
made in the grants of this year for army 
savings, similar to that which is made 
in the estimates of 1786 and 1791, and 
by an advance of 71,5694. on account 
oF troops serving in India, which is to be 
repaid by the East India company—and 
an excess of 68,676. upon the ordnance, 
of which 61,907/. artses from the dis- 
charge of ordnance unprovided, and also, 
an excess of 557,177/. under the head of 
miscellaneous services, of which 432,4-44/. 
is on account of American sufferers, an 
article of expense expressly excluded 
from the estimates above mentioned, and 
the remainder on account of various mis- 
cellaneous services peculiar to the present 
ear. 

13.. « That the select committee, esti- 
mating upon an average of the three last 
years, and adverting to the additional 
weeks receipt in 1790, have calculated 
the future probable annual income at the 
sum of 16,030,286/. which exceeds the 
future expenditure, as estimated by the 
said committee, by a sum of 61,108/.”— 
that the above income is calculated upon 
a revenue which appears to have been 
progressively increasing, and is exclusive 
of any addition to be expected from the 
amount of the taxes of 1789, or from the 
increased produce of the duties on to- 
bacco ; and likewise exclusive of the pro- 
fits of the lottery, which amounted in the 
present year nearly to 300,000/. and of 
any sums to arise from any incidental or 
extraordinary resources. 

- 44. “ That the money remaining due 
upon the principal and interest of the 
American and East Florida claims, which 
has been directed by parliament to be 
paid by instalments, is stated to have 
amounted, on 10th October 1790, to 
1 ,546,062/. exclusive of the interest pay- 
able on such part of it as remains undis- 
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charged, and exclusive also of farther 
annual payments and pensions to Ame- 
rican loyalists, amounting to 54,2111. per 
annum. 7 

15. ‘ That, besides this article so 
stated by the committee, it appears, from 
the ordnance estimate inserted in their 
appendix, that the estimate of the future 
annual expense of that office is exclusive 
of such sums as are contained in the esti- 
mate of the board of land and sex officers 
for additional works for security of his 
majesty'’s dock yards, and of any other 
fortifications, or other new works, to be 
carried on in the West Indies, North 
America, or elsewhere. 

16. ‘“ That, during the last five years, 
the sum of 5,425,592/. including 674,592/. 
arising from annuities expired or unclaim- 
ed, and from dividends on stock bought, 
has been applied to the reduction of the 
national debt; that the sums by which 
the debt has been increased within the 
same period appear, by the report of the 
select committee, to have amounted to 
1,602,589., leaving a balance of 3,822,003/. 
and that the annual interest on the stock 
bought, and the present amount of the 
annuities expired or unclaimed, appears 
to be 254,804/. in addition to the million 
annually charged on the consolidated 
fund.” 

As soon as the foregoing resolutions 
had passed, 

Mr. Sheridan said, that having given 
notice of his intention to endeavour to 
get his resolutions put upon the journals, 
which could not be done by moving them 
in a committee, he should now move the 
first. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the resolutions. 
having been fully discussed in the com- 
mittee, he should move the previous ques- 
tion on every one of them. : 

Mr. Sheridan’s resolutions were then 
severally moved, and the previous ques- 
tion put and carried on all, except the 
last, which was negatived, on a division, 
by 34 against 19. 


Debate in the Lords, on Mr. Fox's 
Libel Bill.}) June 8. Earl Stanhope 
moved the order of the day for the second 
reading of the bill to remove doubts res- 
pecting the rights and functions of juries 
10 criminal cases. ; 

The Lord Chancellor said, the only ob- 


jection he had to the bill was, that the 


purpose of those who had introduced it, 
was not answered by it as fully as they. 
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wished ; but when he considered the pre- 
sent state of the session, the magnitude 
and importance of the bill, the circum- 
stance of the law of libels having been 
settled and fixed for so many centuries, 
and of there being an intention to make 
an alteration in that law, he conceived it 
to be a subject deserving much more deli- 
beration than their lordships could pos- 
sibly bestow on it in the course of the 
present session ; and therefore, although 
the bill in its principle met with the con- 
currence of all those noble and learned 
friends, with whom he had conversed on 
the subject, he should move, “ That the 
bill be read a second time this day month.” 
. Earl Stanhope said, he was astonished 
that the learned lord should make such a 
motion, without having stated a single 
reason for moving to put off the bill for a 
month, which was, in fact nothing else 
but, in other words, to negative it. Ifhe 
knew the learned lord was a friend to the 
bill, or to the principle of it, or if the 
learned lord had alleged a reason why he 
wished it to be put off till that day month, 
he should have seen it put of with much 
fess dissatisfaction ; but without adducing 
one argument, one reason, for moving to 
postpone one of the most important bills 
to this country, inasmuch as the liberty 
of the press and the rights of juries were 
concerned was, to him, matter of perfect 
astonishment. Their lordships, he said, 
must protect che people of this country 
from such arrogance and such usurpation, 
as had been frequently exercised by 
jodges in their conduct towards juries, in 
the directions which they had presumed 
to give them. In saying this, he begged 
at to be understood that he was not speak- 
ing of the conduct of the present judges, 
he did not mean to censure them, because 
they had thought it their duty to follow 
certain precedents; he was speaking of 
the persons who had set those precedents 
in former times ; he did not blame the 
present judges for following precedents ; 
though, were he a judge, he should not 
think himself bound to follow precedents 
which appeared to him to be unjust and 
profligate. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man (Mr. Erskine) who had seconded 
this bill in another place, had not hesitat- 
ed to state, that if he had been a judge, 
he should have thought himself bound to 
decide as the present judges had done in 
the case. of libels.—‘The question, his 
Jordship said, was neither more nor less 
than this ; whether they were to have any 
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trial by jury, or whether they were to 
have a jurisdiction as detestableas the star 
chamber itself? To assert, that it was 
sufficient for the jury to find the fact of 
publication, and the sense of the thing 
published, and that they should not de- 
cide the law, the criminal intention, was 
to destroy trial by jury. root and branch. 
Four points ought to be decided by the 
jury; 1. The facto the publication. 2. 
The sense of the thing published. 3. The 
law which made it criminal, for there was 
nothing criminal, if no law was against it. 
4. Whether the act done was done with a 
criminal intention? He should give one 
instance, and one would be as good as 
ten thousand. Suppose a man were bound 
neck and heels, and a person were to pour 
down his throat any liquor of an intoxi- 
cating quality, and that a seditious paper 
were put into the man’s hands, and by 
him distributed throughout the country ; 
that paper might be a seditious libel, but, 
inasmuch as there was no criminal inten- 
tion in this man’s conduct, no one, his 
lordship presumed, would say there was 
any guilt. He gave this instance, in order 
to show that a criminal intention must be 
proved. Criminal intention consisted of 
two parts: 1. The intention of publishing 
a thing; and 2. The criminality of the 
thing published. It was necessary that 
those two things should be united, in or- 
der to constitute criminal intention ; it 
was necessary that a thing should be pub- 
lished, and that that thing, so published 
should be criminal. It appeared to him 
that the leaving these things to be de- 
cided by the jury, was what constituted 
the diflerence between this country now, 
and at the period when it was governed 
by the star chamber; it was that which 
made the difference between this country 
and those countries where tyranny was ex- 
ercised and despotism prevailed. If, then, 
the bill before their lordships were fit to 
be rejected, the learned lord ought to 
have stated his objections, and assigned 
his reasons; but he had done neither ; and 
till reasons were stated, his lordship de- 
clared he should say no more on the sub- 
ject. 
The Lord Chancellor put the question 
on hig own motion, when 

Lord Camden rose. He said, he un- 
derstood it to be the wish and desire of 
the noble and Jearned lord, that this bill 
should be postponed, in order that it might 
receive a fair and full consideration. He 
said, he himself’ considered as a single 
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individual, should be very far from agree- 
ing to postpone the bill, ifit were done for 
the express eal Aaa of rejecting it altoge- 
ther. But ifmore time was asked, merely 
that they might have a better opportunity 
of deliberating upon the subject, he, for 
one, should have no objection to the mo- 
tion. The defects, he was perfectly con- 
vinced, had originated solely in their faving 
escaped the attention of those who brought 
it forward; and it was to have these de- 
fects remedied, that he, as well as several 
ethers who were friends to the measure, 
wished to have it postponed. After the 
passing of the bill, the law of the land 
would stand just where it did before the 
bill was brought in.—His lordship said, 
he would venture to affirm, and should not 
be afraid of being contradicted by any pro- 
fessional man, that by the law of england as 
it now stood, the jury had aright in ieeiding 
on a libel, to judge whether it was criminal 
or not; and juries not only possessed that 
right, but they had exercised it in various 
instances. Ita jury,notwithstanding any 
direction from a judge, were to acquit a 
defendant in the case of a libel, that ac- 
quital would stand against all the power 
in this country, till the present law was 
changed. n the other hand, if a jury 
found a defendant guilty, that verdict 
would stand, unless the court would say 
the libel was not of a criminal nature, and 
should think fit to arrest the judgment. 
With regard to those papers, called sedi- 
tious libels, there had been a variety of 
Opinions, and his Jordship said, that as a 
matter of delicacy, he should not then 
enter into those opinions: but, he con- 
ceived, that the principal cause of com- 
plaint respecting libels, had been owing 
to the directions of some judges: who had 
told juries, if they found the publication 
and innuendos, they must find the defend- 
ant guilty. Some judges had told the 
jury “ you have nothing to try but the 

ublication and innuendos.” But his 
fordahig conceived that the right of ju- 
ries to decide the whole mattcr in cases of 
libels, was, by the present law, clear and 
unequivocal; and he pledged himself to 
the House to prove that if the twelve 
judges, nay, if twenty-four judges, de- 
clared on any given case, put to them on 
this subject, that juries had not a right to 
decide upon the criminality, upon the law 
and upon any fact stated in the record, 
they were wrong; they acted against the 
statutes; they acted against the known 
and positive law of the land; and the 
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strongest and most convincing proof of 
this was, that the verdict of the jury was 
final against all the judge could say. He 
added to this, a matter which he conceiv- 
ed should be imprinted on every juror’s 
mind, that if they found a verdict of the 
publishing, and left the criminality to the 
judge, they had to answer to God and 
their consciences for the punishment that 
might, by such judge, be inflicted on the 
defendant, whether it was fine, imprison- 
ment, loss of ears, whipping, or any other 
disgrace, which was the sentence of thé 
court. His lordship further enforced his 
opinion and said, “ E will affirm that they 
have that right, and that there is no power 
by the law of this country to prevent them 
from the exercise of that right, ifthey think 
fitto maintainit ; and when they are pleased 
to acquit any defendant, their acquittal will 
stand good until the law of England is 
changed !” — What, then, would be the 
dispute ? Some would say, that the 
question was, what was, and what was not 
a seditious libel? Who were capable of 
judging of the seditious tendency ? The 
jury ought to be, and the jury were by 
the law of England ; but although he had 
no doubts on this point, others had, and 
therefore it was necessary to remove 
those doubts. He would not venture to 
say what had generally been the direction 
of judges, but he knew what it ought to 
be. Some judgeshad summed up, and 
given direction to the Neca in this man- 
ner; ‘“ Gentlemen, if the publication is 
proved to yoursatisfaction, and the innu- 
endos apply to the subject as they profess 
to do, chk is, if the words have the mean- 
ing ascribed to them in the indictment or 
information, then you must find the de- 
fendant guilty.” “ What! the jury might 
answer, arewe to find the defendant guilty, 
even although we are of opinion no tu- 
mult could be occasioned by the publica. 
tion, or that none was intended by it?” 
To which the judge might reply, “ Yes, 
youare.” Thishe did not hesitate to say, 
was a wrong direction, and a verdict so 
obtained, was not the verdict of a jury.— 
But it might be said, that difficulties often 
occurred to juries, and they might think 
themselves inadequate to the task of form- 
ing a just opinion on the tendency ofa 
libel ; or whether in law it would amount 
to any offence. For this, they had a re- 
medy, which would rescue them entirely 
from the imputation of npropricty ; they 
might find a special verdict. The meaning 
of which would be on the part of the jury 
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they might say for themselves, “ In this 
case we know not what the lawis, without 
help and assistance ; if the law says for the 

laintiff, we find for the plaintiff : if the 
hy savs for the defendant, we find for the 
defendant.” But this was only in cases of 
extraordinary difficulty, and even here 
the judge should interpose nothing but his 
advice; if he attempted to control them, 
there was an end of the trial by jury. In- 
deed, there was no legal power to con- 
trol them, or to prevent their giving a ge- 
neral verdict in all criminal cases, for if it 
should even appear that their verdict was 
wrong, they were not liable to attaint in 
criminal cases, although in civil cases they 
were. “Thus,” said his lordship, “ stands 
the law. The right of juries in cases of 
libel is free and entire, and will remain so 
unlesss you mean to alter it. If you do, 
say 80, and bring in @ bill, declaring 
that the subjects of this realm shall not 
in future, be tried by juries, but shall be 
tried by the judges.”—Although he had 
no doubt on this subject himself, as to 
what was the law, yet as doubts had been 
entertained on the rights of juries, he 
thought this a very necessary bill, in or- 
der that all doubt should be removed ; for 
it was essential that juries in this country 
should not be under the smallest appre- 
hension of restraint. It was essential also, 
that the press should be free, for a well- 
conducted press was the greatest engine 
for the ublic safety. By the press, the 
public might be instructed and taught 
who ought to be ministers, and who ought 
not. By the press, the people might learn 
whom they ought to elect as members of 
parliament, and whom they ought to re- 
ject. All these things were essen- 
tial to the public happiness. As to the 
seditious tendency of any thing that might 
be called a libel, a jury only could be 
competent to decide. Papers that tended 
to excite sedition, and to calumniate the 
sacred person of the king; merited, in his 
opinion, the most severe and exem lary 
punishment; but on the other hand the 
paper that reflected upon the conduct of 
ministry, that pointed out their base and 
mischievous proceedings, that went to 
open the eyes of the world, and to teach 
the people the difference between right 
and wrong, ought not to be considered 
as libellous, All the difference on this 
subject between the judges and the jury, 
had arisen in cases of ublic and seditious 
libels. In matters of private libel, the 
good sense and honest meaning of both 
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commonly met, and were agreed. It was 
only in cases of seditious libels, that there 
had arisen any difficulty or ground of 
contention. He had long endeavoured 
to define what a seditious libel was, but 
had not been able to find any definition, 
which either met the approbation of his 
own mind, or could be deemed satisfac- 
tory to others. Some would have every 
censure on the measures of government 
considered as a libel. If this was the 
case, every channel of public information 
would be ‘converted into a mere vehicle 
of panegyric. The voice of truth would 
cease to be heard amidst the notes of 
adulation. Others again, would have 
only groundless calumnies on government 
regarded as libels. But who were then 
to decide? to whom was it left to pro- 
nounce, whether what was calledcalumny, 
was well or ill-founded? It was of con- 
sequence that this power should be placed 
in hands where it was neither liable to 
abuse, nor open to corruption. By bein 
placed in the hands of juries, it afford 
the most probable means of safety, and 
became the best instrument of justice— 
«c My lords,” said he, “ give to the jury 
or to the judge the right of trial of the 
subjects of this country; you must give 
it to one of them, and I think you can 
have no difficulty which to prefer: place 
the press under the power of the jury, 
where it ought to be.” He said, he did 
not apprehend that the bill had a tendency 
to alter the law, but merely to remove 
doubts that ought never to have been en- 
tertained, and therefore the bill had his 
hearty concurrence ; but, as he was as- 
sured that the proposed delay was not 
hostile to the principle of the bill, but 
onlv to take it into serious consideration, 
and to bring it again forward, he had no 
objection to the motion of the lord chan- 
cellor. 

The Earl of Hardwicke said a few words 
in support of the bill, and declared he 
would rather pass the bill, imperfect as it 
might be, than postpone an object of so 
much importance. | 

Lord Loughborough said, that the bill 
was a declaratory bill: it was not a bill to 
make that law which was not supposed to 
be law, but to declare and explain what 
was understood to be, at that instant, the 
law of the land. Whatever ingenuity had 
been displayed, and however great had 
been the candour, the information, and 
correctness of those who had conducted 
it in another place, his lordship really 
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thought that the subject had not yet been 
discussed with that deliberation, that its 
importance required ; and, when there was 
an opportunity of taking the bill into con- 
sideration, that their lordships would re- 
ceive better information, than, from the 
state of the House of Commons, it was 
ssible for that House to have received. 

is lordship said, that it had been taken 
for granted, in conversations in the House 
of Commons, that some courts had adopted 
a line of direction so clear, so established, 
so legal, and concurred in by all the 
judges to such a degree, that a deviation 
from it, even by those who might be con- 
vinced in their consciences that it was 
wrong, must be held to be a deviation 
from the law of England. Now, such an- 
opinion could only be collected from a 
report of what passed in court on a mo- 
tion for a new trial, or from what passed 
at Nisi Prius. His lordship begged leave 
to declare, that neither of these, nor both 
of them, were a safe foundation for deter- 
mining any point to be the law of England. 
Their lordships had the advantage of be- 
ing attended y the learned judges. Had 
it been possible to have entered into the 
subject then, it was his intention to have 
-moved for the attendance of the judges, 
who wouldhave delivered their sentiments, 
with regard to what the law of England 
was with respect to those directions. He 
declared his intention, when the bill should 
be discussed, to put some questions to 
the judges, which from their acquaintance 
with the subject, they were most pecu- 
hiarly qualified to solve. At the same 
time, he wished to guard against every 
idea of opposition to the bill, or the 
smallest hostility to its principle. In his 
lordship’s apprehension, nothing that 
passed in court on a motion for a new 
trial, or at Nisi Prius, was a foundation of 
sufficient weight and authority for a pre- 
cedent; it was not sufficient to say, that 
such a charge, or such a direction, was 
what the law required, and that there was 
no other agreeable to the law of the land. 
He was by no means averse to the prin- 
ciple of the bill; it was agreeable to what 
he conceived the law to be ; it was agree- 
able to the direction which he had always 
given in cases of libels, and to what he 
should always give, till he was better in- 
formed. If the result of the opinion of 
the jad es should be, that the law of 
England was not according to the direc- 
tions of the bill, then another considera- 


tion would occur, namely, whether the law 
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ought or ought not to be altered. The law 
should be well understood by those who 
took upon themselves to declare it. On 
these grounds, he was opinion, that they 
were at a period of the session, when, con- 
sistently with the respect that was due 
to themselves, to the subject, to the rights 
and to the tranquillity of England, they 
could not proc fariher in the business ; 
he therefore hoped their lordships would 
proceed in it early in the next session. 
Lord Grenville concurred in what had 
been stated by the noble lord who had just 
sat down; but at the same time that he did 
so, he should be extremelysorry, if it should 
go forth to the world, that administration 
were against the bill, or unfriendly to the 
rights of juries. The interests of admi- 
nistration, and the interests of the people 
were one and the same ; the object ofboth 
was good government; he should there- 
fore be sorry, if it were conceived that 
the postponement expressed any thing 
like the sense of that House against the 
bill. When their lordships considered 
the bill as a subject of very serious im- 
portance, they would clearly see th 
could not at present determine the busi- 
ness to their satisfaction. He spoke in 
the presence of those who possessed the 
greatest experience and the greatest abi- 
lities ; it belonged to them more than it 
did to him to give an opinion on this sub- 
ject; he, however, should vote for the 
postponement of the bill. In what had 
been given out to the world, as the idea 
of the principle of the bill, and as the ob- 
ject to be obtained by it, he felt himself 
very much inclined to concur; but with 
respect to the means of obtaining that ob- 
ject, with respect to the particular framing - 
of the bill, or of any enacting bill on the 
subject, and much more with regard to 
declaring what the law was, he could not 
help feeling, that their lordships should 
not proceed without the assistance of those 
from whom a declaration of the existing 
law must come with much more weight 
and authority, than from any other quar- 
ter. A case might possibly arise, in 
which even those learned persons might 
state a declaration of law, in which their 
lordships might be unwilling to concur; 
they might state a case, which their lord- 
ships might not be willing to consider as 
being law. If their lordships’ opinion hap- 
pened to be contrary to that of the learned 
judges, their lordships would doubtless 
employ a great deal of attention, delibe- 
ration, and examination on the subject, 
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before they would declare to the whole 
country, that not to be law, which the 
judges declared to be law. They would 
consider these two points: in the first 
place, in what manner the bill would 
affect other questions of law, in which the 
judges might be called upon for their assis- 
tance ; in the second place, they would be 
extremely cautious not to enact a future 
law in such terms as might leave the ques- 
tion more difficult to be decided, and 
more liable to debate and altercation, than 
any existing law upon the subject. It 
was for these reasons, that he must con- 
cur with those who were of opinion, that 
the consideration of the business ought to 
be postponed: declaring, at the same time, 
=e wishing to be distinctly understood, 
that he did not postpone the bill because 
he felt himself hostile to the general prin- 
ciple of it, but he wished to postpone it, 
because he was insufficiently informed, 
and least of all, did he postpone it, with 
the idea that no measure ought to be 
taken on the subject. On the contrary, 
he was ready then to state, that he thought 
it of great importance, and of urgent and 
pressing necessity, that their lordships 
aud the parliament should take some mea- 
sure on the subject. A great doubt un- 
questionably did prevail : that doubt ought 
to be settled, with a view to the interest 
which the public had in both parts of the 
question ; for it was idle to suppose that, 
in asubject of that sort, there was one in- 
terest in government, and another in the 
people. Advantage should not be taken 
of that unquestionable principle by diffu- 
sing ill-founded calumny and seditious 
papers : and on the other hand, it was the 
interest of government to maintain a free 
constitution, as far as was consistent with 
the execution of the laws; it was there- 
fore the interest of government that there 
should be a full and free discussion of all 
public measures : a proper and decent dis- 
cussion of all matters of public concern. 
Those who enter into such discussions, 
ought to remember, that they did it under 
the security and protection which they re- 
ceived from the Jaws of their country. 
There was nothing at present in the ad- 
ministration of justice, which could give 
the smallest ground of complaint on this 
subject. He would venture to athrm, 
that the officers of the crown, whose duty 


it was to prosecute papers of a seditious | 


| 


sort, and the respectable magistrates who 
dispensed the law, had for many years 
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propriety; and that there never was a pe- 
ried, in the history of this country, when 
the administration of justice, in that re- 
spect, had been not only more unexcep- 
tionable, but had been more mild and less 
excepted against. In the future conside- 
ration of this business, their lordships 
would, he hoped, have that assistance, 
without which they could not be suffi- 
ciently informed, and with which they 
would be enabled to settle the law for the 
advantage of the constitution of the coun- 
try, and in a manner that would give sa- 
tisfaction to the public mind. 

Earl Fitzwilliam agreed that they were 
then arrived at a period of the session, 
when it was not probable they would be 
able to go through the billin a way wor- 
thy of its importance. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he 
should have thought delay necessary, had 
the bill required either extensive irons 
tion or deep research. The present was 
not the first bill on the subject that had 
been introduced into parliament: upwards 
of twenty years ago, a hill of the same na- 
ture was introduced, which was negatived 
merely on the ground that the law then 
stood exactly as the bill meant to esta- 
blish it, and that therefore the bill was un- 
necessary. He recollected that that bill 
created as great a ferment among the peo- 
ple as any bill that, in his memory, had 
ever been brought before the public. He 
well remembered the time when prosecu- 
tions of the press were frequent; when 
printers were brought repeatedly in every 
session to the bar of both Houses, but es- 
pecially of that House, to be examined, re- 
examined, and committed: and when there 
passed scarcely aterm without some pro- 
secutions for libels in the courte of West- 
minster-hall. ‘Those prosecutions, he ob- 
served, had, in a great degree, subsided, 
till a very late period, when they had re- 
commenced, and shown a tendency to re- 
vive. Public animadversion, however, 
had enjoyed and obtained its full scope. 
The House of Commons itself was not in 
a state to be exempt from animadversion, 
and the public prints and the public, 
treated both houses of parliament with 
more freedom, than they formerly durst 
treat an individual. Such a use of the 


press, he thought highly justifiable, but it 


must be acknowledged, that the freedom 
of the press had been attended with num- 
berless inconveniences: it was true, that a 
scandalons and shameful abuse of the li- 


conducted themselves with the utmost | berty we enjoyed had obtained ; that it was 
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abused to licentiousness. Even that sex | this country in its fullest extent. He never 
which met with protection in every coun- | wished to see the liberty of the press cur- 
where a spark of virtue remained, was | tailed, but only its licentiousness. He 
grossly libelled in this country. The best | was an adherent of no party, but a friend 
and most eminent men; the best, the no- | to laudable measures, from whatever 
blest blood in the kingdom could not pro- | quarter they proceeded. On this ground 
tect their families, their wives, and daugh- | he had taken up the present bill, which 
ters, from the most scandalous reflec- | he judged admirably calculated to answer 
tious. Neither the noblest blood, nor | the purposes for which it was intended, to 
the purest virtue, were secure; it neither | remove those doulsts which subsisted re- 
respected rank, nor regarded sex. It did | specting the rights of the judge and the 
not hesitate to blast the fame of innocence, | jury, and put an end to those differences 
to brand merit with infamy, to wound the | which had operated so much to the dis- 
feelings of individuals, and destroy the ; grace of our jurisdiction, and the ob- 
pape of families. To his own certain | struction of justice. The decision of ju- 
nowledge, our foreign negociations had | ries was in all cases, an object of confi- 
suftered materially from the scandalous | dence. Guided by good sense and ho- 
Nest intentions, there was little reason to 
distrust either the prudence or justice of 
their decision. The bill would give them 
| a distinct trial by jury. How could it. 
possibly be conceived, that the subject of 
libels could be fairly tried, when disputes 
continually occurred between the bench 
and the jury? The judge often told the 
I fury they had nothing at all to do with 
the law in the case of libels. In conse- 
quence of such altercations, personal 
feeling and a contest for jurisdiction, were 
too frequently substituted in the place of 
important considerations, and the jury, in 
nine cases out of ten, lost sight of the 
cause altogether, and vindicated their own 
rights. Whenever a political hbel was 
tried it equally became a dispute between 
the judge and jury, which of them had 
jurisdiction.—They had been told by a 
a paragraph contradicted, which might { noble lord that they ought to wait, that 
have been of material consequence to the | they might have an opportunity of com- 
affairs of a minor peer, who was his ward. | paring the analogy that there was between 
He did not wish to name the particular | a libel and other cases. What possible 
paper, because he did not wish to en- | analogy could there be between a hbel 
counter so formidable an enemy as a |; and other cases, his lordship asked, since 
newspaper: but he assured thcirlordships, | it had been universaliy acknowledged, 
that to such a degree of insolence and au- , that a libel was an anomaly? There 
dacity was the press arrived, that he was | might be a distinction between murder 
obliged to exert all his address and influ- 3 and manslaughter ; in civil cases, likewise, 
ence, in order to get a notorious lie con- | there might be a number of nice distinc-| 
tradicted. Many things were inserted in | tions; but the case of libels lay out of 
the newspapers for the purpose of mean ' the question, and in every such case, law 
intrigue, for the purpose of being | and fact were but one thing ; and where, 
read elsewhere, and reflecting upon the | in God’s name, could it be so safely en- 
characters of their governors and rulers. | trusted as to twelve men, and how much 
He never knew in the whole course of better was it for the judge to be freed 
his life a more formidable foe than a from such a critical duty, in all cases of 
sed was, and with whom he would libel, whether it were a public or a pri- 
ve no contention: for it was a very dan- | vate libel? With what propriety might 
gerous warfare. Some remedy for this | the judge address the jury in this man- 
evil had long been wanted. His lordship | ner: “ gentlemen, you will recollect, 
wished that liberty might be enjoyed in | that men of the highest rank have been 
(VOL, XXIX. J i {3 B] 


frecdom of the press, meddling with sub- 
jects of which they had no knowledge, or, 
‘what was ten times worse, set on by mer- 
cantile men, to influence negociations 
in their own favour.—The marquis said, 
he had never condescended to commence a 
prosecution, or even to desire a contradic- 
tion of those seandalous reflections which 
had been poured upon him by the hire- 
lings of both parties. The public judged 
of men from their actions ; ie was in no 
hurry to justify himself’ from the calumnies 
that had been poured forth against him 
personally for many years together: time 
would doubtless do justice to his motives. 
He had no aan object in view. Al- 
though he had never applied to any ot 
the public prints, to get any report con- 
tradicted which had appeared against hin, 
he had once made an application to get 
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attacked, but in this country, rank makes 
_no difference, so long as the feelings of 
virtue are considered.” If it was a pri- 
vate libel, the judge would desire the jury 
to bring the case home to themselves and 
would ask them ‘how they should like to 
have the characters of their wives or 
a ruta traduced in that manner? If 
the libel was of a political nature, and if 
a siege of state wanted to go on with 
such a political negociation, was there a 
jury who would hesitate a single instant 
about it? Would the jury not perform 
their duty? Was it possible to enter- 
tain for a moment the smallest doubt on 
the subject? And how much better 
would it be, for a judge to act in this 
manner, than to be subject to the base 
aspersion that he was the instrument of 
a minister, or the instrument of arbitrary 

ower, to advance a party, and gain emo- 
ument himself! What a base, what a 
‘ dishonourable thing! Ifthe whole power 
were lodged in the jury, and if the pro- 
secutor could expect no favour from the 
great man on the bench, a prosecution 
for a libel, instead of being accounted 
mean, would be considered as honourable, 
when the greatest and first men in the 
country submitted themselves to the 
judgment of a jury. When judges con- 
fined themselves to their own province, 
to aid the jury by their advice, experi- 
cnce, and authority, without attempting 
to influence their decision, they should 
then have his best wishes, and he should 
with pleasure see them in possession of 
that favour, and. those honours, to which 
they became entitled, from the faithful 
discharge of their important duties. The 
noble marquis passed many encomiums on 
lord North, and pronounced Mr. Erskine 
a heaven-born advocate for the hand he 
ad in bringing in the bill before their lord- 
ships, which did Mr. Fox immortal honour. 
His lordship suid, he wished to do ample 
justice to the judges, both past and pre- 
sent, although he might have differed from 
some of them in certain political opinions, 
and he was the more disposed to fio that 
in their absence, as it could only be ima- 
gined that he did it from a perfect con- 
viction and real consciousness of their 
high merit, their distinguished abilities, 
their profound knowledge, and from a 
consciousness that they were an honour 
totheir country. His lordship said, there 
was a bill on the table sufficient to con- 
vince all mankind of the nobleness of mind 
which the author of it (lord Kenyon) pos- 
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sessed. The Dill he alluded to, was 2 
bill for abolishing the office of clerk of 
the assize. Their lordships might know, 
that the 5th and 6th of Edward 6th. pro- 
hibited the sale of any office, except by 
the two chief justices and judges of as- 
size. It was well known, that when pri- 
soners had nothing else to detain them, 
they were kept in gaol by the fees which 
they were obliged to pay to clerks of the 
assize. This was fully explained in a 
book which was well worthy of their 
lordships perusal, Mr. Howard's book on 
gaols. Preoners very often, who had been 
honourably acquitted, when there was 
not the smallest suspicion of their guilt, 
instead of receiving an indemnification 
for the time they had been detained in 
gaol, were obliged to pay large sums to 
the clerks of assize. Nay, so much were 
prisoners persecuted by such fees, that 
paid were very often tempted to be found 
guilty, though conscious of their inno- 
cence, merely toavoid expenses. By the 
bill on the table, the noble and learned 
lord had immortalized himself. Although 
this appeared to be an act of so much vir- 
tue, he was not sure that the House of 
Commons had not so modified and altered 
it, as in a great measure to have defeated 
the benevolent purpose of its noble author. 
He hoped the same nobleness of mind 
would be carried a step farther, and get 
that clause in the act of Edward 6th. re- 
pealed, which excepted chief justices and 
judges of assize, and allowed them to do 
that which the act stated to be base and 
scandalous in any otherman. The bring- 
ing in of the bill, respecting the office of 
clerks of assize, was an act of a single na- 
ture and of a single kind. He knew the 
virtue, the disinterestedness, the honesty 
and integrity of the noble lord who had 
brought in that bill. Although he was 
not so much acquainted with the chief 
justice of the Common pleas, yet from 
what he had long observed of his pub- 
lic character, and his public arguments, 
the very same observation was appli- 
cable to him. A Jearned lord, who was 
then no more, and whose memory he 
deplored, (lord Ashburton ), had signified 
his intention, if ever he filled the situation 
of the noble lord who had brought in 
the assize bill, to move for a repeal ot that 
villainous act of parliament, to which he 
had alluded. The bringing in of such a 
bill, was the noblest act of humanity that 
had been done these forty years. He 
wished to sec the rights of juries com- 
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pletely established, and that the judges 
should afford them the benefit of their | 
wisdom and good sense, and put them-: 
selves on a level, abandoning that abomi- | 
nable clause in that villainous act of par- , 
liament rendered so by that particular 
clause. He should not then be afraid to 
see them in that House, and should be the 
first to applaud them and to look up to 
them with reverence; although he did not 
think that the profession in general were 
friendly to liberty, yet he was of opinion, 
that profession could do more for it than 
any other class of men, from their weight, 
ny ee and authority. . 

The Lord Chancellor then put the ques- 
tion on his own motion, which was carried; 
in consequence of which, the bill stands 
over till the next session. 


Protests against putting off the Libel 
Bill.] The following Protests were en- 
tered on the Journals: 

* Dissentient, 

- lst, “* Because we hold it to be an un- 
alienable right of the people that, in cases 
of libel (as well as in all criminal mare 
the jury should decide upon the whole 
matter that constitute the guilt or 
innocence of the person accused, and 
that in cases of libel, the jury ought not 
to be directed by the judge to pronounce 
the defendant or defendants guilty, mere 
on the proof of the publication by such 
defendant or defendants of the paper 
charged to bea libel, and of the sense 
ascribed to the said paper in the indict- 
ment or information. 

Q2dly, «« And because we conceive that 
the said right of the people is of the 
utmost consequence to the freedom of 
this nation, and to that bulwark of its 
rights, the liberty of the press. 

3rdly, ‘“‘ And because we conceive that 
the bill sent from the Commons is well 
calculated to convey a parliamentary de- 
claration and enactment of the said im- 
portant rights of the people, and because 
we conceive every delay of such declara- 
tion and enactment to be in the highest 
degree dangerous to the safety of” the 
subject. 

. 4thly, ‘¢ And because we conceive that 
we cannot with propriety refuse our imme- 
diate assent to propositions which no per- 
son in the debate did deny to be salutary ; 
and because we conceive that this delay 
tends to give countenance to doubts that 
we apprehend to be utterly ill-founded, 
and to encourage a contest of jurisdiction 
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that can only be injurious to the regular 
and impartial administration of justice in 
this kingdom. 


( Signed. STANHOPE. 
“‘ For the first and second reasons, 
(Signed ) RADNOR.” 


«¢ Dissentient, 


Ist. ** Because we eonceive, that the 
bill sent from the Commons is of the 
highest importance for the preservation 
of the rights of juries; and that consider- 
ing the different opinions which have 
prevailed of late years with respect to 
this subject, we conceive every delay of a 
parliamentary declaration and enactment 
to be dangerous in the highest degree to 
the safety of the subject. 

2dly. ‘ Because whatever difference of 
opinion may subsist in regard to the 
existing law, there seems to be so general 
a concurrence with respect to what ought 
to be the law in future, that we cannot, 
with propriety, refuse our immediate as- 
sent to provisions, which are admitted to 
be salutary, onthe ground of requiring 
time to ascertain how far the late practice 
of the courts is or is not justifiable by the 
law of the land, 

(Signed) Wentrworts FirzwiLLiaM, 
LAUDERDALE, 
PoRCHESTER, 

PoRTLAND, 
Hay,” 


The Speaker’s Speech to the King at the 
Close i Session]. . June 10. His 
Majesty came in the usual state to the 
House of Lords, and being seated on the 
throne, the gentleman usher of the black 
rod went to the House of Commons, and 
commanded their immediate attendance, 
when he returned with the Speaker and 
other members. As soon as the Speaker 
came to the bar, he addressed his Ma- 
jesty to the following effect: 

‘‘ That he held in his hand a bill enabling 
the governor and er yaad of the bank of 
England to pay into his majesty’s exche- 
quer 500,000/. which closed the supplies 

ted by his majesty’s most faithful 
ommons for the services of the year. 
That in the course of along and laborious 
session, his majesty’s faithful Commons 
had given a recent instance of their duty 
and attachment to his majesy’s royal per- 
son, by making a pleas out of the 
aggregate revenue of the kingdom, for the 
relief of the civil list, from an expense 
necessary to the maintenance and support 
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of one of the younger branches of his majes- 
ty’s royal and august family. That feeling 
the blessings of our own happy and esta- 
blished constitution, his majesty’s faithful 
Commons had, on the samc _ principles, 
provided a government for his majesty’s 

rovince of Quebec. That his majesty’s 
faithful Commons had provided for the 
maintenance of his majesty’s crown, b 
coming to an unanimous vote to enable 
his majesty to agument his navy, in 
order tu give weight to his majesty’s ne- 
fociations for restoring peace to the con- 
tending powers.” 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the Ses- 
sion.] The royal assent being then given 
to several public and private bills, his ma- 
jesty made the following most gracious 
speech: 

‘My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“ In closing the present session of 
parliament, I cannot omit expressing m 
satistaction in- that zeal for the public 
interests with which you have applicd 
yourselves to the considcration of the 
different objects which I recommended to 
your attention. 

‘© The measures which have been 
adopted for defraying the extraordinary 
expences of the last year, in such a man. 
ner as not to make any permancnt addi- 
tion to the public burthens, and the pro- 
visions which have been made for the 
good government and prosperity of my 
subjects in Canada, call for my particular 
acknowledgments. 

' ¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

“JT return you my thanks for the 
readiness with which you have granted 
the supplies necessary for the public ser- 
vice, and for the proof of your affec- 
tionate attachment, in enabling me to 
provide fora part of the charges of the 
younger branches of my family, out of the 
consolidated fund. 

‘© My Lords, and Gentlemen; 

‘Tam not yet enabled to inform you 
of the result of the steps which IT have 
taken with a view to the reestablishment 
of peace between Russia and the Porte. 
}t is ny earnest wish that this important 
object may be effegtuated in such a man- 
ner as may contribute to the preservation 
and maintenance of the general tranquil- 
lity of Europe. F feel with the greatest 
satisfaction, the confidence which you 
have reposed in me, and my constant en- 
deavours will be directed to the pursuit of 
such measures as may appear to me best 
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calculated to promote the interests and 
happiness of my people, which are inse- 
parable from my own.” 


The parliament was then prorogued to 
the 16th of August; and was afterwards 
further prorogued to the 3lst of January 
1792. 


SECOND SESSION 


OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses. 
ston.} January 31, 1792. The king 
came in state to the House of Peers and 
opened the Session with the following 
Speech to both Houses : | 

“© My Lords and Gentlemen; 

‘The many proofs which you have 
given of your affectionate attachment to 
my person and family, leave me no doubt 
of your participating in the satisfaction 
which I derive from the happy event of 
the marriage which has been celebrated 
between my son, the duke of York, and 
the eldest daughter of my good brother 
and ally, the king of Prussia; and I am 
persuaded I may a your cheerful 
concurrence in enabling me to make a 
suitable provision for their establishment. 

*¢ Since I last met you in parliament, a 
definitive treaty has been concluded, 
under my mediation, and that of my allies, 
the king of Prussia, and the states general 
of the United Provinces, between the 
empcror and the Ottoman Porte, on 
principles which appear the best calcu- 
lated to prevent future disputes between 
those powers. 

‘‘ Our intervention has also been em- 
ployed, with a view to promote a pacifi- 
cation between the empress of Russia and 
the Porte; and conditions have been 
agreed upon between us and the former 
of those powers, which we undertook to 
recommend to tbe Porte, as the re esta- 
blishment of peace, on such terms ap- 
peared to be under all the existing cir- 
cumstances, a desirable event for the ge- 
neral interests of Europe. Iam in ex- 
pectation of speedily receiving theaccount 
of the conclusion of the definitive treaty 
of peace, preliminaries having been some 
time since agreed upon between tlrose 
powers. 
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«« [have directed copies of the definitive 
treaty between the emperor and the Porte, 
to be laid before you, as well as such 
papers as are necessary to show the terms 
of peace, which have been under discus- 
sion during the negociation with the court 
of Petersburgh. 

“I regret that I am not yet enabled 
to inform you of the termination of the 
war in India: but the success which has 
already attended the distinguished bravery 
and exertions of the officers and troops 
under the able conduct of lord Cornwal- 
lis, affords reasonable ground to hope that 
the war may speedily be brought to an ho- 
notirable conclusion. 

«© The friendly asserances which I re- 
ceive from foreign powers, and the gene- 
ral state of affairs in Europe, appear to 
promise to my subjects the continuance 
of their present tranquillity. Under these 
cireumstances I am induced to think that 
some immediate reduction may safely be 
made in our naval and military establish 
ments ; and my regard for the interests of 
my subjects renders me at all times de- 
srous of availing myself of any favourable 
Opportunity to diminish the public ex- 
penses, 

‘“‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

“ Ie will, I am persuaded, give you 
great satisiaction to learn that the extra- 
ordinary expences incurred in the course 
of the last year have, in a great measure, 
been aireade defrayed by the grants of 
the session. The state of our resources 
will, I trust, be found more than sufficient 
to provide for the remaining part of these 
expenses, as weil as for the current ser- 
vice of the year, the estimates for which 
I have directed to be Jaid betore you. 

‘¢ I entertain the pleasing hope, that 
the reductions which may be found prac- 
ticable in the establishments, and the con- 
tinued increase of the revenue, will enable 
you, after making due provision for the 
several branches of the public service, to 
enter upon a system of gradually relieving 
my subjects from some part of the exist- 
ing taxes, at the same time giving addi- 
tional efficacy to the plan for the reduction 
of the national debt, on the suecess of 
which our future ease and security essen- 
tially depend. 

“< With a view to this important object, 
let me also recommend it to you to turn 
your attention to the consideration of 
such meagures as the state of the funds 
and of publie credit may render practi- 
cable and expedient towards a reduction 
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in the rate of interest of any of the ane 
nuities which are now redeemable. 
‘‘ My lords and gentlemen ; 

‘‘ The continued and progressive im- 
provement in the internal situation of the 
country will, I am confident, animate you’ 
in the pursuit of every measure which 
may be conducive to the public interest. 
It must, at the same time, operate as the 
strongest encouragement to a spirit of 
useful industry among all classes of my 
subjects, and, above all, must confirm and 
increase their steady and zealous attach- 
ment to that constitution which we have 
found, by long experience to unite the in- 
estimable blessings of liberty and order, 
and to which, under the favour of Provi- 
dence, all our other advantages are prin- 
cipally to be ascribed.” 


Debate in the Lords on the Address of 
Thanks.| His Majesty having retired, 
the Speech was again read by the Lord 
Chancellor; upon which, 

The Earl of Chesterfield said :—It is 
with peculiar pleasure that I rise to move 
an address to his majesty on his most gra- 
cious speech from the throne. That 
speech speaks 'to every bosom, and I am 
sure I shall have the concurrence of ev 
noble lord in the address which I sha 
have the honour to propose: the first part 
of which will be to felicitate hjs majesty 
on the happy marriage of the duke of 
York, with a princess of the illustrious 
house of Prussia, by which we have not 
only the prospect of securing te the na- 
tion the blessings derived from the royal 
family, but farther to strengthen the ad- 
vantageous alliance which subsists be- 
tween this country and Prussia. His ma- — 
jesty is graciously pleased to inform us 
that his mediation has happily restored 
peace between the emperor of Russia and 
the Porte, and that preliminary articles 
are agreed upon between the empress and 
the Porte. I understand that all the pa- 
pers relating to this subject will be laid 
before your lordships, by whieh you will 
be able to satisfy yourselves on the wisdom 
and propriety of the measures devised by 
Iris majesty. The successes of our arms 
in India, through the bravery and exertion 
of our officers, and the conduct of Jord 
Cornwallis, are a proper subject for con- 
gratulation, and we most heartily join with 
his majesty in expressing our hopes, that 
these successes will soon bring the war 
to a happy conclusion. It must be truly 


gratifying to your lordships to hear the 
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assyrances which his majesty has received | the bravery and exertions of the officers 
from neighbouring powers, by which we | and troops under the able conduct of lord 
may be able with safety to make reduc- | Cornwallis; and we trust the war will by 
tiens in our expense, and still more sv, | thcir etturts speedily be brought to an ho- 
that the wonderful increase in our re- | nourable conclusion. 
venues will enable us to ease the people ‘“ We learn with peculiar satisfaction 
of a part of their burthens. His lord- | that the friendly assurances which your 
ship then moved the following Address: | majesty reccives from foreign powers, and 
.  « Most Gracious Sovereign: the general state of affairs in hurope. ap- 
' « We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and | pear to your majesty to promise a conti- 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and | nuance of our present tranquillity: and 
temporal, in parliament assembled, beg | we acknowledge your majesty’s paternal 
leave to return your majesty our humble ; goodness manifested in your desite to em- 
thanks for your majesty’s most gracious | brace every opportunity for diminishing 
speech from the throne. the public expense by such reduction of 
‘s Permit us to express to your majesty, , the establishment as may be found to be 
that deeply sensible of the many blessings | practicable and expedient. 
which we enjoy under your majesty’s aus- | ‘ Every circumstance in our present 
peu reign, we eagerly embrace the | situation must lead us to reflect, with the 
rst opportunity to offer to your majesty ; deepest gratitude, on your majesty’s un- 
our dutiful congratulations on the happy | remitting anxiety for the welfare of your 
event of the marriage of his royal highness people ; and must confirm and strengthen 
the duke of York with the princess royal | in the minds of all your majesty’s subjects, 
of Prussia; and we beg leave to assure | our steady and zealous attachment to 
your majesty of the sincere and heartfelt | that constitution which we found by | 
satisfaction which we derive trom every | experience to unite the inestimable bles- 
circumstance that adds to your majestys | sings of liberty and order, and which we 
domestic happiness, and affords us a! consider as being, under the favour of 
fresh security for the continuance of | Providence, the principal source of all 
the government of these kingdoms | our present advantages.” 
in your majesty’s illustrious line. | Lord Mulgrave seconded the motion 
Strongly impressed with these sentiments, | of the noble earl, who had with so much 
we shall, with the greatest cheerfulness, | ability stated the arguments which for- 
concur in the necessary measures for mak- | cibly called on the House to agree with 
ing a suitable provision for the establish- | him in carrying up their acknowledgments 
ment of their royal highnesses. to the throne, that it was not necessary 
_ “ We feel great satisfaction in learning | for him to say one word in addition. 
that the war between the emperor and | Viscount Stormont observed, that the 
the Ottoman Porte has, under the me- | noble earl who moved the address had 
diation of your majesty and your allies, | said, that all the papers relative to the 
been terminated by a definitive treaty, on | mediation between Russia and the Porte, 
such principles as appear to your majesty | should be produced. This fact he hoped 
the best calculated to prevent future dis- | to see substantiated. He was no advo- 
putes between those powers; and that aj| cate for an indiscriminate disclosure of 
progress has been made towards a pacifi- | papers ; but he wished it to be understood, 
cation between the empress of Russia and | that, in the case of our mediation here, all 
the Porte. the papers ought to be submitted to us, and, 
‘‘ We return your majesty our sincere | if they all were, he pledged himself to 
thanks for your condescension and goode | prove, that, so far from having merit for 
ness in the communication of a copy of pit the Porte, and for procurin 
the definitive treaty between Austria and | better terms than they would have gain 
the Porte, and of those papers respecting | otherwise, ministers, if they had any me- 
the negociation with the court of Peters- | rit at all, had merit for having done no- 
burgh, which your majesty has been gra- | thing ; for having abandoned all the plans 
ciously niesed to direct to be laid before | which they had formed, and which they 
us. unwisely announced last session. He 
_ We join with your majesty in regret- | promised to prove, that, so far from ac- 
ting the continuance of the war in India; | complishing a peace on the basis of the 
but we have seen with great satisfaction | status quo, they yielded to those demands 
the success which has already attended | of the empress, which had been made be> 
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fore their interference. From the terms 
of the address, it would seem as if to our 
interference were to be attributed the 
conditions which the Porte had received. 
If this was intended to be insinuated, he 
disputed the fact: for he had reason to 
believe that the last memorial presented 
at Petersburgh by our court, was on the 
22nd of July; and on the 9th of August 
the prelimmaries were signed. Here was 
an interval, he would take upon him to 
say, in which it was not possible for the 
swiftest courier to carry that memorial 
first from Petersburgh to Constantinople, 
and afterwards from thence to Sistova; 
_go that that memorial could not have had 
any effect in producing the preliminaries. 
The truth was, it had none whatever. 
The Porte found out the true character 
of their mediator, too late unfortunately 
to save the effusion of blood; too late to 
save themselves from enormous expense ; 
but time enough to save themselves from 
utter ruin. They found that they were 
deluded and ensnared; that the power 
which affected to mediate for them, had 
neither ability to protect them, nor influ- 
ence, nor disposition; and they found it 
. necessary for them to accept of the terms 
originally held out by the empress. The 
speech dwelt strongly on the prosperous 
state of the kingdom. The kingdom was 
prosperous, and the truth of that fact 
must give pleasure to all its well-wishers. 
The revenue had increased so as to pre- 
clude the necessity of new taxes for new 
armaments. This, however, was no fea- 
ther in the minister’s cap. A variety of 
unexpected circumstances had occasioned 
it. There was one point on which he 
begged the indulgence of the House for 
a few words: it was an important one— 
the constitution of this country. Many 
pamphlets had lately been published, va- 
rious bills distributed, and some ex- 
traordinary public meetings held: but 
on this subject he could take upon him 
to say, that in parliament there was but 
one voice, and in that voice the people 
constitutionally united. The voice was 
‘‘ Our constitution shall be immutable.” 
Modern reforms were mere phantoms, 
that led from certain happiness to real 
ruin. Our constitution, in its present 
form, was the most perfect, the most wise, 
and the most happy system of government 
that ever the wisdom of man framed: its 
basis was natural justice, and its construc- 
tion promised long continuance. 

Lord Grenville said, that the patriotic 
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and manly manner in which the noble 
viscount had declared his sentiments 
on the subject of the constitution, de- 
manded his cordial approbation. The 
noble viscount had proved, that, however 
we might differ on particular measures, 
amidst all the jars and dissonance of 
arties, we were unanimous in principle. 
ere was a perfect and entire consent 
in the love and maintenance of the con- 
stitution as happily subsisting. It must 
undoubtedly give concern to their lord- 
ships to find that the time was come, 
when there was propriety in these exprea- 
sions of regard to .the constitution, and 
that there were men who disseminated 
doctrines hostile to the genuine spirit of 
our well-balanced system. He was con- 
vinced that there was no danger to be 
apprehended from their attempts; but it 
was consvlatory to know, that, if ever 
there should arise a serious alarm, there 
was but one spirit in that House; and 
that carrying up, as we did an unanimous 
assurance to the throne, of our inviolable 
attachment to the constitution, his ma- 
jesty would know that he had in us 
united defenders of it in the hour of 
danger. He lamented that so many pro- 
ductions of a pernicious tendency should 
daily spring ati the press, and abuse 
one of the boasted liberties of an Eng- 
lishman. 
The address was agreed to nem. dis. - 


The King’s Answer to the Lords’? Ad- 
dress.] His Majesty returned this answer 
to their lordships’ address: : 

“© My lords; I thank you for this very 
dutiful and loyal address. The expres- 
sions of your affection towards my person 
and family, and of your zealous attach- 
ment to that constitution from which we 
derive so many advantages, are peculiar} 
acceptable to me; and I receive with 
great pleasure your congratulations on 
the marriage of my son, the duke of 
York, with the eldest daughter of my 
good brother and ally the king of Prussia, 
and the assurances of your readiness to 
concur in making a suitable provision tor 
their establishment.” - 3 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.}] The Commons bemg re- 
turned to their House, his Majesty's 
speech was read by the Speaker. After 
which, 

Mr. Charles Yorke said, that the speech 
which the House had just heard, and to 
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which he now rose to move an answer,: those only that the members could be 
contained so many gracious expressions of enabled in consequence to form a proper 
regard and affection, as he doubted not decision. But, in the mean time, it 
would secure the spontaneous and unani- would certainly become the House to 
mous thanks of the members. But it return thanks to his majesty for the pro- 
contained likewise something more; it gress which, under his mediation, had 
afforded information of a nature which : been already made in re-establishing peace 
must be highly gratifying to every lover ‘ and tranquillity, and for the communica- 
of his country. The first paragraph was | tion of those papers which he had directed 


matter of much congratulation. The , 
great body of the people were attached | 
to the house of Brunswick on the most | 
solid ground, from the experience of their | 
virtues and excellent administration. | 
Attached to them on this ground, they | 
could not but rejoice in every circum- | 
stance that tended to advance their wel- 
‘fare, and secure the continuance of their 
government. To all who wished well to 
the succession, the late marriage of the 
‘duke of York with the cldest daughter of 
the king of Prussia was a most desirable 
event. The princes of the house of | 
Hanover, from the experience of near a 
century, had shown themselves to be the 
friends of real liberty and freedom. The 
additional security and support which this 
country would receive from that illus- 
trious marriage, as well as the comfort 
and satisfaction derived to his majesty, as 
a father and a man, would afford matter 
of the highest congratulation; and he 
was assured that the members would cor- 
dially concur in providing such an estab- 
lishment for the duke and duchess of 
York, as may be suitable to their exalted 
rank. The second paragraph informed 
them, that a definitive treaty had been 
concluded under the mediation of his 
majesty and of his allies, between the 
emperor and the Ottoman Porte; and 
likewise, that his majesty’s intervention 
had been employed to promote a pacifica- 
tion between the empress of Russia and | 
the Porte; and that he was in expecta- 
tion of specdily receiving the account of 
the conclusion of the definitive treaty of 
peace, preliminaries having been some 
time since agreed upon between those 
powers. It was not his intention to dilate 
on the important topics to which this part 
of the speech referred. His majesty men- 
tioned, that he had directed to be laid 
before the House such papers as were ne- 
cessary to show the terms of peace, which 
had been under discussion during the ne- 

ociation with the court of Petersburgh. 

ill those papers had been produced and 
examined, all consideration of the ques- 
tion ought to be suspended. It was trom 
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to be laid before them. The true system 
of British policy was to preserve the 
powers of Kurope in the same situation 
with respect to one another, and hold the 
balance equal. It was our interest, as a 
commercial nation, not only to cultivate 
peace at home, but to direct our endea- 
vours to the maintenance of general tran- 
quillity. The principle and the mode of 
interference which his majesty had 
adopted, had already, indeed, received 
the sanction of the House, and the neces- 
sary supplies for the purpose had been 
voted last session. ‘The treaty effected 
between Russia and the Porte was best 
adapted to secure their future tranquillity. 
It tended to extinguish the sparks of ani- 
mosity, and to prevent the feelings of 
ignominy, which might remain from the 
remembrance of any humiliating conces- 
sion. It defined boundaries which before 
were less clearly ascertained, and assigned 
to their proper master territorics which 
were liable from their situation, to be pro- 
ductive of jarring and hostile claims.—He 
would now advert to what his majesty 
had said of the affairs of India. It was 
not necessary to prove that the war in that 
country was just and necessary ; this war 
after a full discussion of these particulars, 
had already received the sanction of the 
House. They must, however, join with 
his majesty in regretting that it was not 
yet terminated, and receive with satisfac- 
tion his assurance that there was rea- 
sonable ground to hope that it might 
ad be brought to an honourable con- 
clusion. The exertions which had been 
made. by the commanders and army, in 
spite of the difficulties which they had to 
encounter, entitled them to the highest 
praise. Seldom had greater advantages 
been obtained in one campaign, and there 
was reason to think that the successtul 
issue had only becn retarded by those 
natural obstacles inseparable from the 
situation, and from the circdmstances in 
which the war was carried on. Nor could 
he, on this occasion, fail to remark the 
excellent behaviour of all the departments 
in co-operating with the commanders. ant 
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troops, to promote the interest of the war | our prosperity, the prospects of perma- 


»~-a behaviour so different from what had 
taken place in the last war, where sir 
Eyre Csots had experienced so many 
difficulties, from want of support. These 
difficulties, however, were not found to 
stand in the way of his success, and had 
only served to enhance his glory; nor 
could he forbear to avail himself of the 
‘opportunity which thus presented itself, 
of paying a tribute to the merit of that 
iustrious commander.—With regard to 
the situation of this country, it must 
afford every friend of the national pros- 
.perity the sincerest satisfaction, to be 
‘assured by his majesty of the pacific in- 
tentions of the other powers. The highly 
prosperous state of the revenue was not 
of difficult proof, nor required to be long 
Ansisted upon. They were certainly 
obliged to his majesty for his intention of 
reducing the establishment, with a view to 
tae the burthens of the public taxes. 
e was himself no friend to a diminution 
of establishments. He considered those 
which were existing as necessary to the 
safety of the country, and the protection 
of its commerce. But if the situation of 
the country was such as to admit of re- 
-ducing the establishments, he would most 
cheerfully concur in the measure. He 
was sensible that economy was no less 
necessary to be observed with them, than 
with regard to the other branches of the 
-public expense.—The next article of the 
speech directed their attention to the 
reduction of the taxes. The solicitude 
to ease the necessary load of public impo- 
sitions, bore the strongest testimony to 
his majesty’s paternal feelings. It be- 
came them, by their exertions, to second 
-his zeal, and immediately adopt some 
-methods for this desirable purpose.—The 
conclusion of the speech was particularly 
deserving of attention, and ought not onl 
to be strongly impressed upon their 
minds, but treasured up in their memory, 
-and handed down as a lesson of instruc- 
‘tion to posterity. The last speech of an 
illustrious personage, who was regarded 
as the hero of the Protestant cause, and 
.whose name would remain to the last 
-syllable of recorded time, was carefully 
beara iy both in this country and in 
-Holland; and even framed and hung up, 
‘that it mightbe more effectually protected 
‘from injury, and more forcibly calculated 
-to arrest notice. The present speech of 
chis majesty.was entitled to an equal degree 
of -respeet and.regard. For what ayail 
_ LP VOL, XXIX.] 


nent tranquillity, the boundless extent of 
our commerce, the overflowing riches of 


our treasury, if we are wanting to our- 


selves? What avail the blessings of li- 
berty, if we lose the sense of order, or 
wantonly violate its bounds? If we abuse 
the advantages which we now enjoy, we 
shall forfeit them for ever. We shall 
seem to have ascended a height only to 
render our fall more conspicuous. Let 
us add, then, to our felicity, the instruc- 
tions which we may derive from the mis- 
fortunes of others; it will form its best 
safeguard. What advantages have we in 
prospect, which could at all compensate 
us for the risk we should run, by ate 
tempting a change of our situation? We — 
should resemble the valetudinarian, who 
was well, wished to be better, and found 
himself in his grave. Let us then pre- 
serve a sense of those high privileges 
which we enjoy. under our present go- 
vernment, accompanied with gratitude to 
his majesty, who, in his speech, has af- 
forded us so many expressions of his 
aternal affection and attention to our 
appiness. Mr. Yorke concluded. with 
moving, 

‘‘ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, to return his ma- 
jesty the thanks of this House, for his 
most gracious speech from the throne: 
to offer to his majesty our cordial and 
dutiful congratulations upon the nuptials 
of his royal highness the duke of York; 
and to express the great satisfaction and 
joy of his faithful Commons on this happy 
occasion, which may furnish an additional 
security to the many blessings which this 
country has enjoyed under the mild and 
auspicious government of his majesty, 
and his illustrious family : that, impressed 
with these sentiments, we shall chearfully 
proceed to make such provision for the 
establishment of their royal highnesses 
the duke and duchess of York, as shall 
be suited to their rank and dignity: to 
express our satisfaction at learning the 
progress which has been made towards 
the restoration of general tranquillity: to 
acknowledge his majesty’s condescension 
and goodness, In communicating to us the 
result of the negociations in which his 
majesty has been engaged with foreign 
powers; and in having been graciously 
pleased to order copies of the definitive 
treaty between Austria and the Porte to 


be laid betore us; together with such 
‘papers as arc necessary to show the terms 
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of peace which have been under discus- 
sion, during the negociation with the 
court of Petersburgh: to express to his 
majesty, that, although we cannot but re- 

ret that his majesty is not yet enabled to 
inform us of the termination of the war in 
India, we reflect, with just satisfaction, 
on the success which has already attended 
the distinguished bravery and exertions 
of the officers and troops under the able 
conduct of lord Cornwallis: and we re- 
joice that his majesty sees reasonable 
ground to hope that the war may be 
nea) brought to an honourable con- 
clusion: that we are happy to learn, that 
the friendly assurances which his majesty 
receives from foreign powers, and the 
‘general situation of affairs, induce his ma- 
jesty to think, that some immediate re- 
duction may safely be made in our naval 
and military establishments ; and that we 
‘acknowledge, with the warmest gratitude, 
his majesty's parental regard for the inte- 
rests of his subjects, manifested in his 
desire of availing himself of any favourable 
Opportunity to diminish the public ex- 
penses: to assure his majesty, that it 
cannot but afford us great satisfaction to 
find that the extraordinary expenses, in- 
‘curred in the course of the last year, have 
‘been already defrayed, in a great mea- 
sure, by the grants of the session; and 
that we shall apply ourselves, without 
delay, to the consideration of the best 
means of providing for the remaining part 
of those expenses, as well as for the cur- 
rent service of the year: that we shall 
proceed to the examination of the state 
of the public income and expenditure ; 
and that it will afford us the highest gra- 
tification if, on the result of such exami- 
Nation, we shall find ourselves enabled to 
enter on a system so consonant to our 
most earnest and anxious wishes, as that 
of gradually relieving his majesty’s faith- 
ful subjects from some parts of the exist- 
ing taxes; at the same time giving addi- 
tional efficacy to the plan for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt, on the success 
of which we are fully sensible that our 
future ease and security must essentially 
depend: that, with a view to this im- 
portant object, we shall not fail to turn 
our attention to the consideration of such 
measures, as the state of the funds, and 
of public credit, may render practicable 
and expedient, towards a reduction in the 
rate of interest of any of the annuities 
which are now redeemable: to beseech 
his majesty to believe, that we shall con- 
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sider the continued and progressive im- 
provement of the internal situation of the 
country, as an additional incentive to the 
faithful discharge of our duty, in the pur- 
suit of every measure that can be condu- 
Cive to the public interest: that we cor- 
dially join with his majesty in a just ex- 
pectation and reliance, t this happy 
circumstance must operate as the strongest 
encouragement to a spirit of useful in- 
dustry, among all classes of his majesty’s 
subjects: and, above all, we rejoice to 
think that it must confirm and increase 
their steady and zealous attachment to 
the principles of that constitution, which 
has been found, by long experience, to 
unite the inestimable blessings of liberty 
and order; and which we shall ever con- 
sider it our first duty to preserve and 
maintain, as being the cause to which, 
under the favour of Providence, all our 
other advantages are principally to be 
ascribed.” 

Sir James Murray rose to second the 
motion. On the subject of the marriage 
ot the duke of York, he was sure there 
was no member who would not feel the 
highest satisfaction at this event, and 
readily agree to provide the necessary 
establishment on the occasion. With re- 
gard to Russia and the Porte, the House 
would do justice to the benevolence of 
those intentions which had engaged his 
majesty to take an active part in restoring 
tranquillity between those two powers. 
His exertions were prompted by the most 
laudable motives, and had in view the 
most useful end. Certain, however, it 
was, that untoward circumstances had 
occurred to frustrate the part acted 
our government upon that occasion, 
the object proposed was not answered. 
The particular failure did not, however, 
aftect the general principle. Continental 
connexions were desirable, and necessary 
to this country. We had reason, on a 
former occasion, to experience the bad 
consequences of having detached our- 
selves from such connexions, when, in 
carrying on a heavy and long war, we 
stood alone and unsupported, while our 
rival, France, had pursued an opposite 
pony: Such consequences were, per- 

aps, not to be dreaded at the present 
moment. But the use which we ought 
to make of the situation in which France 


was placed was, to strengthen ourselves 


by foreign alliance; to secure connec- 
tions upon whom, in the hour of danger, 
we may rely for support. How desirable 
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was it thought to form an alliance with 
Holland !—but Holland was so engaged 
in continental politics, that an alliance 
with her could not be supported without 
likewise forming other connexions. The 
alliance with Prussia was particularly de- 
sirable to this country. The naval supe- 
riority of this country and the military 
force of Prussia rendered an union of 
strength highly eligible. He did not as- 
sert that there were any immediate pros- 
pects of war against which we were par- 
ticularly interested to provide; but to be 
prepared for an attack might save us the 
necessity of being put on our defence, 
and by being able to do much, we might 
have occasion to donothing. The vulgar 
idea ought not to be hastily run away 
with, that Prussia was a military monarchy, 
solely intent on schemes of conquest. It 
was indeed at present in possession of a 
well-disciplined army and an overflowing 
treasury. But it knew too well the value 
of those advantages, to risk the hazard in- 
curred by engaging in idle projects and 
useless wars. It had required a degree 
of respectability among the powers of 
Europe which it was only solicitous to 

reserve; and though it had been thrice 

tely called out to repel encroachment, 
had uniformly contented itself with ac- 
complishing its object; it had confined it- 
self within the strictest line of modera- 
tion; and inno instance, even where the 
fairest opportunities were presented, had 
attempted to retaliate and aspire at con- 
quest. What advantages, then, were not 
to be expected from the efforts of two 
nations, such as England and Prussia, 
united in the support. of tranquillity and 
order! When the papers relating to the 
negociation with Russia should be laid 
before the House, they would be better 
qualified to judge of the system of conti- 
nental policy which had, upon that occa- 
sion, influenced the proceedings of go- 
vernment. To those proceedings a strong 
opposition had been raised by persons of 

eat abilities in that House, who saw the 
interests of the country in a different 
point of view from that in which they 
were considered by administration. That 
oppeniee had no doubt a considerable 
effect on the minds of men, and in some 
measure tended to influence the event 
which followed. The empress of Russia, 
@ wise princess, perceiving the opposition 
of sentiment which existed in this country 
to any war against her dominions, failed 
not to take advantage of the circumstance 
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in fiber: her own purposes, and was 
induced to persist in a demand, in sup- 
port of which she would not otherwise 
have been inclined to run the risk of hos- 
tility.— With regard to the affairs of India, 
our hopes of success were founded on the 
known abilities and courage of the com- 
mander and troops in that country.—On 
the last part of his majesty’s speech he 
would only remark, that however opposite 
parties might be in sentiment, they would 
all unite to rejoice in the prosperity of 
their country. The conduct of the French, 
which had so often been introduced into 
that House as the subject of stricture, 
warranted, in his opinion, one conclusion : 
if the French were justified in overturning 
their constitution, if they really had a 
constitution, it was because that consti. 
tution was essentially bad: our constitu- 
tion was excellent; it united the advan- 
tages of laws, supported by authority, 
and freedom, regulated by order; and av 
far from desiring any change of the pre- 
sent system of government, we ought 
carefully to watch its preservation, and: 
be prepared to go any lengths to sup- 
port it. 7 
Mr. Grey said, it was matter of regret to 
him, that any thing should have been in- 
troduced into the body of the address,. 
which should prevent the unanimous vote. 
which the first speaker had hoped would. 
take place. With regard to foreign poli-. 
tics, it was not his intention to enter into- 
the wide field of discussion which had. 
been adopted by the hon. member who. 
spoke last. He was glad to see that the 
pape for which he and other members 
ad last session contended was now ac- 
knowledged, namely, that no vote of ap- 
probation ought to be required to any 
measure, till complete information had: 
been afforded of the circumstances which. 
had preceded it. With respect to the 
Russian armament, the preps time for its. 
discussion was not come. From the de-. 
gree of conviction which that day should. 
be found to produce, it would be ascere, 
tained how far any member preferred the. 
support of a minister to his duty to his: 
constituents.—The hon. baronet had in-. 
timated, that had it not been for the op-- 
position made in parliament to the object’ 
which the minister had in view when he 
armed against Russia, he might have car- 
ried his point, and compelled the empress, | 
by force of arms, to relinquish the pos-- 
session of Oczakow. If that opposition 
which had been made, had, as was hinted, 
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the effect to prevent a war so absurd, and 
so contrary to the interests of this coun- 
try, he should, till the latest day of his 
life, exult in having been an instrument, 
however humble, to promote so glorious 
an object. But after hearing the terms 
of moderation which had been, in this in- 
stance, thought necessary to be employed 
with respect to the interference in which 
this country had been engaged between 
Russia and the Porte, he was surprised, 
that in another article ministers should 
have ventured upon a mode of expression 
so very different, and seemed to call for 
the discussion, and to provoke the cen- 
sure, which, in the other imstance, the 
were solicitous to shun: he meant wit 
respect to the war in India. And here, 
before he should proceed farther, he 
should move that a paragraph of his ma- 
jesty'’s speech, at the commencement of 
t session be read [The paragraph 
which related to the affairs of India, was 
accordingly read by the clerk]. This 
paragraph, resumed Mr. Grey, expresscs 
the hope of the war being brought to a 
speedy conclusion. It seems, then, a lit- 
tle extraordinary, that we should now be 
called on to congratulate ourselves upon 
our success, while we remain in a situa- 
tion not more favourable than at that for- 
mer period, and still equally distant from 
our object. It was lamentable, indeed, 
that the prospect then afforded, should 
not have been made good. If any suc- 
cess had really taken place, it could only 
have been communicated by the last dis- 
patches, of the contents of which they 
were not yet in possession, and to which, 
therefore, they could not be called on to 
give any approbation. Where, then, was 
the ground for the expressions of congra- 
tulation contained in the address? For 
his part, he was at a loss to find it; except 
he was to consider retreats as victories, 
and miscarriages as success. The object 
of the war was avowedly to reduce Se- 
ringapatam, and exterminate the power 
of Tippoo. If that was the case, would 
any one say that it had been accom- 
plished? For to what does the success 
of which we are informed in the former 
dispatches amount? We shall find, that 
it consists in the retreat of two comman- 
ders, in circumstances of such distress and 
difficulty, as compelled them to leave be- 
hind them their artillery ; and that one of 
. whom was obliged to abandon his sick 
and wounded to the mercy of a prince, 
whom we have been accustomed to repre- 
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sent as @ cruel and mexorable tyrant. 
Yet, we are told of our success, and of 
the prospects of a speedy and honourable 
conclusion of the war; prospects which 
are no otherwise authorized, than by our 
again proceeding to an attack, in which 
we have already experienced a repulse— 
than by our being on the eve of a new 
campaign, from which we have only to 
look for the certainty of additional ex- 
pense. On this part of the address, there- 


tore, he would move an amendment.-=— 


With respect to other parts of the speech, 
he acknowledged them to be exceedingly 
grateful to his feelings. He was only 
surprised that some reduction of the esta- 
blishments which was now proposed, 
should not have been adopted before, and 
trusted that at last it would be effectually 
carried into execution, and not merely 
employed as a bait for popularity. Of 
those flourishing prospects which were 
held out with respect to the revenue, we 
should better be able to judge, when we 
entered upon an examination of real state- 
ments. The other point on which he 
meant to touch, was the expression of a 
hope entertained by his majesty, that 
some of the subsisting taxes might be re- 
pealed. He was well convineed, that it 
would ave the highest pleasure to the 
paternal heart of the king, to see a possi- 
bility of relieving his people from any 
pare of their heavy burthens. He mast, 

owever, observe, that it was rather un- 
usual, he believed, for a recommendation 
of that nature to come from the throne, 
because it looked somewhat like an en- 
croachment upon the privilege of the 
House of Commons, to whom it belonged 
exclusively to originate every measure re- 
lating either to the laying on or taking off 
of taxes. And therefore, though he must 
perfectly approve of the object, there ap- 
peared to him something questionable in 
the mode of introducing it. Perhaps he 
was over-cautious ; but the right of deter- 
mining in all questions relative to money 
was the most sacred and the most important 
privilege of the House, and could not be 
watched with too mach care. The duty 
of a House of Commons was in many in- 
stances invidious; they were bound to 
give salutary advice, where it was not 
most pleasing ; they were bound to im- 
pose taxes, which, however necessary, 
were always odious. In discharging these 
duties, they had nothing to support them 
but the confidence and affection of their 
constituents—but the persaasion which 
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they should entertain that they acted 
under the influence of common interests, 
and imposed no burthen, which, as indi- 
viduals, they were not themselves ready to 
bear, and which they did not consider as 
necessary to the general welfare. But 
should they, in the present instance, ge 
examining the state of the country, find 
it necessary to continue the existing taxes, 
and instead of granting any relief, rather 
apply the surplus to a more speedy ex- 
tinction of the national debt, fould they 
not incur a certain degree of odium, while 
the attention of the people would be 
turned to the throne, as the quarter from 
which they were to expect the mitigation 
of their burthens? Or, in another point 
of view, might not some member, from 
regard to the royal recommendation, be 
Jed to vote for such relief, contrary to his 
own better judgment ? But, perhaps, he 
might feel the danger too strongly, or re- 
gard it with too fearful an eye. Yet he 
considered it as proper to employ this 
warning in the first instance. He had 
only one thing farther to remark. Last 
year a convention had been concluded with 
Spam, from which great advantages had 
been proposed ; among other conditions, 
it had been stipulated, that a compensa- 
tien should be made for the injuries sus- 
tained by the British merchants, but they 
had not yet been informed, what progress 
had been made for that purpose. The 
total silence of the speech on this head, 
might afford room for unpleasant conjec- 
ture, and could not certainly be very gra- 
tifying to the people of this country. 
Having made these remarks, he should 
beg leave to move by way of amendment 
to the address, that instead of the words 
«¢ the success which has already attended 
the troops in India,” &c. should be in- 
serted “ That sensible of the disadvan- 
tages of a procrastinated war, and con- 
vinced that it must be attended with al- 
most certain ruin to the finances of the 
company, we cannot but observe, with 
the utmost regret, that the prospect 
which his majesty held out to us, in his 
most gracious speech from the throne, at 
the opening of the last session of parlia- 
ment, has not yet been realized. At the 
same time gratefully to acknowledge his 
ee paternal care and attention to 
the safety and happiness of his people, 
expressed in his benevolent wish For the 
conclusion of a speedy and honourable 
ace.” 
+ ‘Ihe amendment having been put, 
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Mr. Dundas said, he must oppose tite 
amendment, and as the hon. gentleman 
did not object to the other parts of the 
address, he would direct himself to that 
part of his fis which referred to his 
objection. The hon. gentleman had stated 
truly, that the war in India was not con 
cluded, a fact which could not be denied ; 
but he had endeavoured to msinuate that 
the war was a war of defeat and disgrace 
to the British arms, that the conduct of 
lord Cornwallis had not been that of an 
able commander, and that we had in the 
course of the war, gained no advantages. 
It was in those respects, that the hon. 
gentleman’s opinion and his own com 
pletely differed. At the same time that 
the hon. gentleman gave no credit to the 
brillrant successes of out arms, he seemed 
to have forgotten the history of the war 
in India. With regard to its commence- 
ment, that subject had been so fully dis- 
cussed last session, that little remained 
for him to say, particularly as the House 
had, after such discussion, been convinced 
of the necessity, as well as the justice and 
policy of the measure. The hon. gen- 
tleman had advanced, that there was a 
total failure of the purposes and objects 
of the last campaign, because Seringape- 
tam was not taken. This, however, he 
denied to be the case; the object of the 
last campaign was, to enable us to con- 
clude a war unprovoked, and reluctantly 
undertaken on our part; and certain 
every step that tended to accelerate this 
desirable conclusion, was entitled to the 
epithet of sucessful : and he affirmed, that 
the successes of lord Cornwallis, during 
the last campaign, were unparalleled, 
when compared to former wars in that 
country. Since the commencement of 
the war, we had detached from Tippoo 
the interest and aid of every power on 
the Malabar coast; and it was well 
known, that nothing did us more mischief 
in our wars with Hyder Ally, than the 
support he met with in the Malabar coune 
try. On the contrary, we had now not 
only detached them from Tippoo, but the 
Bibby of Cannanore, as well as every ra- 
jah and polygar on the Malabar coast, 
were become our friends, and had shown 
their readiness to assist us. By our in- 
terposition a confederacy had been re- 
newed between us, the Mahrattas, and 
the Nizam, that certainly had been at- 
tended with the most brilliant successes. 
the Mahrattas, by the taking of ‘Darwar, 


had secured a key to a great and rich 
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country, and the successes of the nizam, 
had given us acommand of the Mysore 
country. By these the resources were 
tripled, and would gentlemen say that 
these were not brilliant successes. Add 
to this the capture of Bangalore, a piece 
of good fortune that had al ag our 
allies with confidence, and by which Tip- 
poo was completely hemmed in, and shut 
up in a narrow and confined district 
round his capital, unfit to supply him 
with provisions, and in every respect 

laced in a most hazardous situation. 
This he took to be the present situation 
of the war in India. ord Cornwallis, 
when he formed the plan for taking Serin- 
gapatam, was perfectly aware of the great 

ificulties he had to encounter, and had 
he not met with the most unforeseen ac- 
cidents, there can be but little doubt, but 
he would have accomplished the great 
object of his enterprise. With respect 
to the propriety of stating in his majesty’s 
speech the hopes which he entertained 
that parliament might be enabled, from 
the growing increase of the revenue, to 
take off some portion of the existing bur- 
thens, Mr. Dundas thought that, when 
the disagreeable task of being obliged to 
make demands that occasioned taxation 
remained with his majesty, it would be 
very hard to deprive him of the benefi- 
cent feelings occasioncd by the possibility 
of alleviating the burthens of his people, 
and he knew of no article of the British 
constitution that barred his majesty from 
expressing such hopes and feelings. With 
regard to the novelty of the measure, the 
hon. gentleman might be pretty right, for 
he believed any thing like a hope or in- 
timation from the throne, that there was a 
probability of diminishing the taxes was 
rather a novelty in any administration ; 
but surely it was a novelty of that sort, 
which ought rather to be welcomed than 
repulsed. 

Major Maztland thought it his duty to 
express his surprise at the clause being 
introduced which congratulated his ma- 
jesty on the successes gained in India. 
What the right hon. secretary had said, 
respecting the great consequence of our 
being assisted by the powers on the Ma- 
labar coast, he thought must be much ex- 
aggerated. Certainly he could not state 
the bibby of Cannanore as a powerful ally, 
for he was one of the pettiest rajahs on 
that coast, and if, as had been stated, all 
the other princes, rajahs, and polygars, 
were emancipated from the tyranny of 
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Tippoo Sultan, that fact was entirely un- 
known to the House. No notice seemed 
to be taken of general Abercrombie’s re- 
treat, although he had been obliged to 
leave behind, in the precipitancy with 
which he conducted it, is battering train, 
his cattle, and what was still more deplo- 
rable, his sick in the hospital. He ridi- 
culed the idea of enhancing the value of 
the capture of Darwar, by calling it a key 
to the Mysore country. He affirmed that 
Tippoo was not confined in the manner 
that was said, nor in any unpleasant si- 
tuation. With regard to lord Cornwallis, 
he respected highly his character, but his 
successes considered in no other light 
than a continued chain of disasters since 
he left Madras, attended with a great ex- 
pense of money and effusion of blood, 
without the least probability of any ad- 
vantage. He adverted to the recalling of 
general Meadows, and the total alteration 
of the measures which he had pursued for 
twelve months previous to lord Cornwallis 
having quitted Madras. The capture of 
Bangalore he certainly regarded as a vic- 
tory, not however obtained so much in a 
military way, as by way of securing a re- 
treat from a principle of absolute neces- 
sity. He contended, that the boested 
confederacy was formed on views of am- 
bition, much more so, indeed, than those 
which we could with afy justice impute - 
to Tippoo Sultan. He quoted lord Corn- 
wallis’s reflection upon his own situation; 
and his opinion, that a procrastinated 
war would be attended with ruin to the 
company's finances. He made some ob- 
servations on the attack of Seringapatam, 
which certainly had no pretensions to be 
called a victory. The object of the last 
campaign had been defeated, not through 
want of gallantry in our soldiers or con-. 
duct in our officers, but through want of 
food. Famine forced our army to retreat 
last campaign, and he feared it would 
have to contend with famine again. After. 
all this, he thought it curious to compare 
the present circumstances with what had 
fallen from the right hon. secretary in 
May last. He then said, that India was 
more likely to send resources to England, 
than that England would have occasion 
to assist India. This was now fully con- 
tradicted by lord Cornwallis, though the 
House and the country must think, that 
both the noble lord and the right hon. 
gentleman had formed theirjudgment from 
the same documents. Much stress had 


been laid on the loss which Tippoo had 
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sustained, but not a word was said of 
ours! and admitting those arguments to 
be carried to their maximum, he consi- 
dered our situation to be far from suc- 
cessful. Tippoo Sultan had been des- 
cribed as a cruel and merciless tyrant, and 
an unjust invader of Travancore and 
Iacottah, and this was made the ostensible 
ground of the confederacy against him. 
But if the House would look at the letter 
of Lord Cornwallis to the nizam, in May, 
1789, it would be found, that this was 
only a pretext, and not the real cause of 
the war. In that letter, the noble lord re- 
presented Tippvo, not as a tyrant, or 
cruel and bloody, but as “a prince of 
‘great ability and great ambition;” and 
such, therefore, as it was the nizam’s in- 
terest to weaken. His lordship accor- 
dingly pro aconfederacy against him, 
but wished not to conclude a specific 
treaty for the purpose, lest Tippoo should 
get intelligence of it, and make that a 
ground for an immediate war; he de- 
sired, however, that the nizam would con- 
sider that letter, as amounting in effect 
to a treaty. Here was the real cause of 
the war; and as we had provoked it, we 
‘must in fairness and justice be considered 
as the gaa As to his ambition and 
thirst for war, in what did it appear ? 
Not surely in his repeated efforts to pro- 
cure yee or the humiliation to which 
he had frequently descended, for the pur- 
pose of prevailing upon our government 
to grant ittohim. Theconfederacy against 
him was as injudicious as it was unjust. 
- The nizam and the Mahrattas would, no 
doubt, remain firm and steady in the 
union, until the extirpation of Tippoo ; 
but, that end once accomplished, there 
was as little doubt but they would fall 
out with us about the spoil of that prince, 
whose great crime, in the eye of the Bri- 
‘tish government was, that he was a man 
of great abilities. | 
Mr. J. T. Stanley said, it was a proud 
day for ministers, when our successes in 
India were considered, and the unexpected 
prosperity of our finances, and expressed 
‘his surprise that any objection should 
-have been started to the address. 
General Smith took the same side. 
.The war was, in his opinion, absolutely 
‘necessary; for Tippoo was the sworn 
enemy of the British name in India; and 
as that prince would not leave any thing 
undone to root that name out of Indostan, 
‘eo ought the British government to re- 


plve never to make peace with him, until 
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he was completely extirpated. The suc- 
cesses of the last campaign, he contended, 
were splendid and brilliant. The only 
thing that could give a colour to a con- 
trary opinion, was the retreat of our army 
from before Seringapatam. Lord Corn- 
wallis himself was apprehensive that he 
should arrive too late in the season before 
that capital; the possibility of a retreat 
was therefore foreseen, and was occasioned 
not by the enemy, but by the climate. 
For his own part, he wished the noble lord 
had not gone to Seringapatam till after the 
monsoons. Had he put a end to the cam- 
ign by the capture of Bangalore, eve 
one would have said that his niceesace 
had been truly brilliant. What he had 
foreseen, and had been the effect of cli- 
mate and not of defeat, ought not to be 
considered as derogating from the splen- 
dour of our victories. Tippoo, he maintain- 
ed, was actually hemmed in, on the north, 
the south, and the east, and was confined 
to a very narrow slip of land: and there 
was not a doubt in his mind, but that Se- 
ringapatam was at this moment in the 
hands of lord Cornwallis. The war was 
not undertaken, on our part, for ambitious 
urposes, but a very necessary policy, as 
it was well known that the extermination 
of the Europeans was Tippoo’s avowed 
desire. Tippoo’s country contained $00 
fortified places, which were not likely to 
be conquered in one campaign. 
' Mr. For rose and expressed his regret, 
that after having agreed in the address to 
his majesty on the opening of the session 
for so many years, although during that 
time he had generally differed from those 
entrusted with the administration of his 
government, he should now find himself 
obliged to oppose any part of it, when it 
contained so many topics, on which he, 
and every man who respected his majesty’s 


-personal feelings, and rejoiced in the pros- 


perity of the country, must cordially con- 
cur. On the first topic, no man could 
stand forward with more readiness and 
sincerity than he did to congratulate his 
majesty. Noman could participate more 
cordially in the satisfaction which his ma- 
jesty derived from the illustrious connex- 
ion which the duke of York had formed, 
at once honourable to himself, and auspici- 
ous to his country; and he trusted there 
would be no difficulty opposed to enabling 
his majesty to form a suitable and speedy 
establishment for his royal highness and 
his consort. To several other topics in- 


troduced into the address, he could give 
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his warmest approbation. The hon. gen- 
tleman who moved it, seemed to approve, 
with a degree of ‘reluctance, that part of 
the speech which related to some reduc- 
tion of our naval and military force. He 
had always been of opinion that such re- 
ductions might have been made at a much 
earlier period ; ‘but so little was he dis- 
asad find fault with the past, and so 
appy to approve when he had an oppor- 
tunity of approving, that provided the re- 
ductions were at last made in a fair and 
effectual manner, so as to afford substantial 
relief to the country, the hon. gentleman 
would be but a cold supporter of the mea- 
sure in comparison with -himeelf. The 
parts that related to the increase of the 
revenue, and the general prosperity of 
the finances, must be satisfactory to all 
‘who had an interest in the welfare of the 
country; but if when the accounts came 
¢o0 be laid before the House, that increase 
should be sufficient to defray the late ex- 
traordinary expenses, that circumstance 
would be no justification of the conduct 
‘by which those expenses were incurred. 
dt was noexcuse for unnecessary: profusion, 
‘that the nation was possessed of unex- 
‘pected resources; nor could any minister 
allowed to say, “It is true I have been 
lavish of the public money, but the pub- 
lic industry and the public wealth have 
outstript my profusion.” It had been said, 
‘ Stultttiam patiuntur opes, but it would 
be a very dangerous assumption in poli- 
‘tics, that the wealth of any nation could 
‘be greater than national folly would over- 
come. 

Having said this much in general terms, 
Mr. Fox proceeded to comment on other 
parts of the address, to notice the omis- 
sion of some things which ought to have 
been mentioned in his majesty’s speech, and 
‘to state his reasons for voting the amend- 
ment moved by his hon. friend. The gen- 
‘tlemen who moved and seconded the ad- 
dress, had not confined their remarks to 
the terms of the speech, but had extended 
them to the articles of the pacification ef- 
‘fected by our mediation in conjunction 
with our allies. For his own part, he was 
too blunt to see, and too dull to compre- 
hend, how either the new or the old line 
of demarcation between the house of 
Austria and the Ottoman Porte could be of 
the least importance to this country ; but 
he could not help observing the curious 
manner in which the new line had been set- 
tled. It was said, in the first instance, that 
preliminary articles had been settled de- 


sitions. 
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tween the contending powers, on the foun- 
dation of the status quo, not such @ status 
guo a3 the French had formerly devised, a 
status quo as things ought to be, but a status 

o as they actually were before the war. 

his jauudaien for the honour of the 
mediating powers, was to be strictly 
maintained in the definitive treaty ; but 
before that definitive treaty was agreed 
upon, a new line of demarcation, by which 
acertain extent of territory was to be 
transferred from one to the other, was 
also agreed upon the same day. This was 
ridiculous; and it was of consequence to 
nations to prevent their proceedings from 
being the subject of ridicule. instead of 
negociating, and even arming, to main- 
tain an absolute status quo, and agreeing 
in the same instant to a demarcation of 
limits, by which that status quo was to be 
completely surrendered, how much more 
hovourable and dignified would it have 
been to have resorted to the convenient 
term, “existing circumstances,” as appli- 
cable, surely, to the negociation with 
Austria, as to that with Russia, and have 
taken the French status quo of things not 
as they had been, but as they ought to be 
in future. While he animadverted on the 
absurdity of thus insisting on a status quo 
in words, and conceding it in fact, he de- 
sired to be understood, that neither for 
the new nor the old line of demarcation, 
would he have agreed to hazard the hun- 
dredth part of a British life, or the hun- 
dredth of a British pound. 

On the negociation with Russia, the 
House were promised the papers neces- 
sary for their information ; and till those 
papers were before them he should reserve 
what he had to say onthe subject. Ifthe 
information was partially given, if they 
were informed al of what all the world 
knew, and every thing most material for 
them to know was withheld, he should be 
surprised indeed if any proof of the in- 
creasing wealth and resources of the coun- 
try could induce the House to pay the ex- 
pense of the armament. The hon. se- 
conder had mentioned new circumstances 
arising as the reason that induced the mi- 
nister to recede from his original propo- 
He had not, however, been able 
8 Ba eut any of those circumstances, 

at last fairly put it upon the discus- 
sions: that had taken place in parliament. 
The hon. baronet would net be more so 
for what he had said, that he (Mr. Fox} 
and the gentlemen who thought as he did 
on those discussions, considered it as the 
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highest compliment to their exertions, 
and as sire to secure to them the ap- 
probation an 
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the confidence of their = 


constituents and theircountry. In calling | 


upon the good sense of the country, in 
warning the people of their danger, and 
obliging the minister to abandon the most 


absurd and impolitic attempt that ever was _ 
had done their duty then, | 
e consciousness of having | 
But it » 


conceived, the 

and had now th 
done signal service to the nation. 
was said, that these discussions provoked 
the contest ; that but for them Russia 
would have 
have been for the interest of Russia to 
contend at the hazard of a war, he was 
ready to admit ; but that the government 
of a country, like that of Russia, not im- 
mediately under the control of public opi- 
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single in maintaining the great conse- 
hse of Oczakow in the scale between 

ussia and the Porte. They, therefore, 
who proposed to him to second an address, 
in which all that he had then said was in 
fact now unsaid, after having so long re- 


_lied on the confidence of others, were at 


last determined to display no less a de- 
gree of confidence in iieieleea It re- 
quired no moderate share of confidence to 
say to any gentleman, ‘* That which you 


' so ably contended for as of the highest 


‘ 


ielded. That it would not. 


’ 


{ 


importance, we have abandoned as of 
none. Will you have the goodness to 
move an address, approving of what we 
have done?” The hon. baronet seemed 
to feel the awkwardness of his situation, 
and was obliged to shelter himself behind 
the cover ofexisting circumstances. What 


nion, might have been impelled by resent- ; those existing circumstances were, he had 


ment or obstinacy, to resist, even at the 
hazard of a war, was at least a probable 
supposition. The empress had declared 
that she would not yield, and the minister 
also that he would not. On this supposi- 
tion, what must have been the conse- 
quence, had not the minority in parlia- 
ment, and the sense of the public, inter- 
posed? The minister would have gone 
on with his menaces ; the empress would 
have persisted in her claims ; and he must 
either have gone to war for an object 


which was now admitted both by himself . 


and his friends as not worth going to war 
for, or exposed the nation by receding, as 
the bully, instead of the mediator of 
Europe. ‘I meant to intimidate the em- 

ress,” he must have said; ‘I trusted to 

er fears, but she was not to be intimi- 
dated; I was therefore under the neces- 
sity of apologizing for the peremptorincss 


/ 
} 


| 
‘ 


: 


' 
’ 


| 


not condescended to state.—For the farther 
discussion of that negociation, he waited 
for the papers promised to the House. 
He hoped when they came they would be 
complete, and afford ample room for full 
and fair discussion. They were obliged 
to his majesty for his gracious promise of 
granting the papers ; for if the House per 
sisted in the opinion adopted last year 


' with id to the convention with Spain, 


they had no other means of obtaining any 
information on any negociation pending 
orconcluded. If they could not ask for 


_ papers, they could only obtain them by his 


of my demands, by the humility of my re- | 
traction: for the insolence of my menaces, — 


by the meanness of my submission.” Such 
must have been the consequences, but for 
the interposition of those who thought as 
he did, and had the courage to avow it; 
unsuccessful, indeed, 
strong in argument. Ministers on that 
occasion were not ashamed to persuade a 


majesty’s gift. In that opinion, however, 
he trusted they did not persist; consis- 
tency in evil being not a virtue, but a 
crime. The doctrine of last year was 
that papers were never to be called for 
respecting any negociation or any treaty, 
unless there appeared on the face of it 
such strong presumptions of criminality as 
seemed to call for the impeachment of mi- 
nisters, and induce them to fill their ad- 
dress with threats of gibbets and axcs. 


_ The papers, he trusted, for the sake of 


in numbers, but | 


majority to support that as of the highest | 


importance to the interest of Great Bri- 


tain and her allies, which they themselves ' 


had predetermined to give up as of noim- 
portance atall. How they who had been 
s0 persuaded, or their leaders, felt on the 
subject, he knew not. He knew how he 
himself should have felt in either situa- 
tion. The hon. baronet had, in the 


ministers, were not given on this, but on 
the good old parliamentary doctrine : not 
on his majesty’s reasoning with himself 
that he had armed to support a negocia- 
tion, and when the armament was deed 
to act, given up the whole object for which 
he armed; that in this conduct of his mi- 
nisters there was something so absurd, a 

made it advisable, without waiting for an 
address from the House, filled with the 
harsh and ungracious terms of impeach- 
ment, axes, and gibbets, to send down 
the papers, and submit the whole business 


course of the last session, stood almost | to a fair investigation, This he could nut 
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believe to be the motive of his majesty’s 
promise, any more than that the House, 
er even the ministers had ever seriously 
adopted as a general principle the doc- 
trine of last session with respect to papers. 

With respect to the repeal of taxes, as 
suggested in his majesty’s speech, and 
most peeps observed on by his hon. 
friend who moved the amendment, as in- 
fringing on the privileges of the House of 


Commons, for the uncandid and delusive ' jesty was willing to remit. 


pu hoe of catching at surreptitious popu- | 
rity, he could not but remark, that , 
the observations of his hon. friend had | 
been treated by the right hon. secretary 
with a degree of levity unsuitable to the 
subject. To originate taxes, and to ori- 
pate the an he of taxes, was the pecu- 
lar right of the House ; and any infringe- 
ment, or any thing short of an infringe- 
ment, that seemed to call in question that 
right, might be taken up as a breach of 
privilege. It was not, however, in that 
oint of view that he meant to consider 
at. The situation of the country was 
that of owing a debt of vast magnitude, 
for which a great interest was payable, in 
possession of peace, and an increasing re- 
venue. For the reduction of the debt, 
the House had appropriated one million 
annually; but in doing that, they never 
meant to decide that in case the revenue 
should increase, they would apply no 
more than a million to the reduction of 
the debt, and remit taxes to the amount 
of all the surplus above that sum. How 
much they ought in any circumstances to 
apply to the reduction of the debt, and 
how much to the immediate relief of the 
people by a remission of taxes, was a 
uestion of great importanceand difficulty. 
he extreme, that the whole surplus was 
to be applied to pay off a debt, or go to the 
remission of taxes, was not to be main- 
tained on either side. What the mean 
' might be was not easy to determine, and 
being so, the discussion should be free. 
Above all, it was extremely unfit that | 
men’s minds should be prejudiced by the . 
authority of an opinion expressed by his 
majesty. The speech expressed a hope | 
that the reduction of establishments, and | 
the increase of the revenue, would enable 
them to enter ona system of relieving his 
subjects from part of the existing taxes. 


came to debate ? 
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Now, what would be the case whien they | 
Suppose he, or any | 
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mitted—an opinion which he was far from. 
entertaining at present, or believing that 
he should form, and which he put merely 
for the sake of argument—in what a situa- 
tion would they be placed! To the pub- 
lic it would appear that the king was 
willing to alleviate the burdens of the 
people, but that their own representatives, 
feeling less for them than he did, per- 
sisted in making them bear what his ma- 
And, were 
men to be deterred from giving thcir ho- 
nest opinion on a subject oreuch moment, 
or exposed to obloquy and odium if they 
did? The functions of that House most 
directly felt by the people were most of 
them ungracious ; that of imposing taxes, 
and making rigorous laws for collecting 
them, particularly so; and it was neither just 
nor wise to teach them to look tothe crown 
for every instance of grace and favour, and 
to their representatives for burdens and 
restraints. On what principle was it that 
the Lords could neither propose a new 
tax nor the repcal of an old one? The 
repeal of a tax was not certainly levying 
money on the subject, and yet the com- 
mons had always been ‘as jealous of the 
one as the other. For what reason, but 
that the House might never be put into 
the unpleasant situation he had mentioned, 
of appearing to continue taxes, from which 
the lords, or the king, thought the people 
might be relieved? He repeated, that he 
spoke on this subject from no previous 
opinion, that it would not be advisable 
to remit part of these taxes, and put the 
supposition hypothetically. To form any 
opinion on the subject, it was necessary 
to have before him the accounts of the 
expenscs and the income, of all which he 
was yet ignorant. He wished only to 
be free to form an opinion when the do- 
cuments were before him, without any 
apprchension of popular odium to bias his 
judgment. It had been asked, ifhe would 
deny to the king the pleasing part of sug- 
gesting the repeal of taxes, when he had 
often the unpleasant duty of suygesting 


the imposing of them? The king’s plea- 
sant part was, the giving his assent to the 


repeal, as the unpleasant part of origi- 
nating new taxes, and the pleasant part 
of originating the repeal of old, ought to 
fall equally to the House of Commons. 
It was not, he belicved, correct, that the 
king ever did recommend taxes. Ife re- 


other member, or even the majority of ; commended measures that required mo- 
the House, to be of the harsh opinion | ney to support them, but it was the eX- 
that none of the taxes ought to be re- | clusive privilege of the House to provide 
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that money by imposing taxes, or other- 
wise. The right hon. secretary had said, 
that not the king’s recommendation, but 
the repeal of taxes, without the substitu- 
tion of others, was the novelty. Did he 
mean to say, that taxes never before were 
repealed or reduced? Within one, two, 
or three years after the conclusion of every 
war, except the last, a remission to the 
amount of halfa million had taken place 
by the reduction of the land tax, and that 
without any suggestion from the king. It 
-was, therefore, not the thing, but the 
mode that was new. When the land tax 
was reduced from four to three shillings in 
the pound, in 1763, had he been then in 
parliament, he should have voted against 
that reduction. Had hedone so after a re. 
commendation from the throne, he should 
have been in the precise situation in which 
he had shown, that neither the House nor 
any individual member could be entirely 
free from prejudice.—He had dwelt more 
ppeaa rpabld on this circumstance, which 

e believed originated in no design, but 
merely a mistake on the part of ministers, 
because a strict adherence to the princi- 
Pe on which the three branches of the 

egislature had long acted with respect to 
taxes, tended to preserve that constitu- 
tion on which he fad heard so many and 
so deserved encomiums. To all such en- 
comiums he most cheerfully subscribed, 
when they were not introduced indirectly 
and unfairly, with allusion to the affairs of 
other countries, and for the purpose of 
conveying censure on other persons, as 
entertaining sentiments hostile to the con- 
stitution. In this way they were often 
introduced against him, and those who, 
like him, did not consider themselves de- 
barred by their reverence for the British 
constitution, from reading and thinking 
and approving of what seemed worthy of 
approbation in forms of government very 
different from it. For himself, and those 
who, like him, had frankly avowed their 
approbation of what had passed in France, 
he thanked the hon. baronct whio seconded 
the motion, for having furnished him with 
a better expression than he could have 
thought of for himself. The constitution 
of France was essentially bad, and every 
thing was to be risked to destroy it; the 
constitution of Great Britain is essentially 
good, and every thing is to be risked to 
preserve it. It was in vain, therefore to 
say that they who rejoiced in the destruc- 
tion of the one, must wish for the destruc- 
tion of the other. There was no simila- 
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rity between them. They were as radi- 
cally different as good and evil, as freedom 
and slavery, and never to be mentioned 
in the same terms, or any inference made 
from the one to the other. No man 
could think more highly, or with greater 
reverence of the fundamental principles 
of the British constitution than he did. 
But he could neither shut his eyes, nor 
suspend the operations of his reason; and 
where he saw great mischiefs happen _un- 
der any constitution, he could not help 
concluding, that the constitution was in 
some part decayed, or imperfect. 

It must have been owing to the unwil- 
lingness of ministers to damp the pleasure 
arising from so many topics of satisfaction 
as the speech from the throne contained, 
that with the mention of the inestimable 
blessings of liberty and order, they had 
introduced no expressions of regret and 
concern at the violent interruption of 
order that had occurred in the course of 
the summer. Nothing, surely, but ex- 
treme reluctance to cast the least shade 
over so many subjects of rejoicing could 
account for such an omission. To read 
his majesty’s speech one would imagine, 
that nothing had happened to disturb the 
long experience of liberty and order so 
earnestly recommended as the foundation 
of all our other blessings. But the cau- 
tious omission could not conceal the evil ; 
it was impossible not to know and not to 
lament, that, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, men, instead of fol- 
lowing the progress of knowledge and 
liberality, had revived the spirit and the 
practice of the darkest and most barbarous 
ages; and that outrages, the most unpa- 
ralleled and disgraceful, had been com- 
mitted—disgraceful, he meant, to the 
country, not to the ministers. clans it 
was to be presumed, had done every t ing 
in their power to prevent and to chec 
such detestable proceedings. But whe- 
ther or not they, and those who acted 
under them, had exerted themselves as 
they ought in repressing the devastations 
of a mob, at all times mischievous, but 
doubly so when it assumed the pretext of 
Supporting government or religion, was it 
not melancholy to see that mob reignin 
triumphant for near a week in a rich an 
populous part of the country, and those, 
whose duty it was to have denounced the 
rigour of the law, addressing them rather 
in terms of approbation chai rebuke ? 
Was not this calculated to cherish an idea 
which but too fatally appeared to have 
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been entertained, that the principle on 
which they pretended to act was not dis- 
agreeable to government, however neces- 
sary it might be to punish a few for the 
irregularity of their proceedings? He 
accused ministers neither of holding nor 
favouring such opinions. But when it 
could not be dissembled that such opi- 
nions had been held, if not inculcated, it 
would have been well if his majesty had 
spoken of such riots, and their pretext 
with horror, and of the exertions made to 
suppress them, and punish both the au- 
thors and the actors with approbation. 
These were not riots for want of bread— 
such every feeling heart must pity while 
it condemned: neither were they riots in 
the cause of hberty, which, though highly 
blameable, and highly to be reprobated 
by every good man and every true friend 
to liberty, had yet some excuse in their 
principle. 
men neither aggrieved nor complaining, 


No, they were the riots of’ 


‘ 


| 
! 


| 


but who, pretending to be the executors | 


of government, did not select individual 
objects of party animosity, or private 
hatred, but by personal insult, violence, 
and fire, set on foot an indiscriminate per- 
secution of an entire description of their 
fellow citizens, that had furnished persons 
as eminent, as good subjects, and as 
zealous supporters of the family on the 
throne, as any other in the kingdom could 
boast. Instead of passing over such acts 
in silence, ought not his majesty’s senti- 


ments to have gone forth as a manifesto, | 


app ying to them every epithet expressive 
of abomination, which the language could 
furnish ? When men were found so de- 
luded as to suppose that their general 
object was not disagreeable to govern- 
ment, a belief certainly unfounded, it 
might do much more mischief than minis- 
ters were aware of. He had supposed 
that all practicable measures were taken 
' to put a stop to these riots, and to punish 
those concemed in them as an example to 
others; but after they had threatened 
the person, and destroyed the house of a 
man, distinguished by a life attached to 
literature and useful science, of Dr. 
Priestley, whom he named but to honour, 
when they had destroyed all the accumu- 
jated labours of his youth, when they had 
demolished, what neither money nor in- 
dustry could replace, that which ought to 
have been the solace and the ornament 
of his age, then came from those whose 
rank and stations ought to have given 
them influence, the slow desire to desist. 
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How was this desire expressed, and how 
reprobated a conduct, subversive of eve 
principle of civilized society? ‘ Friends 
and fellow churchmen! we know you by 
the crosses and the banners you bear. 
You have now done enough in this pious 
cause. What farther you do, you and we, 
your friends must pay for. Your farther 
exertions might be laudable, but they 
would be too expensive.” If holding 
such degrading language to a riotous mob 
could prevent mischief till assistance 
arrived; if it could save a house from the 
flames, much more a life, perhaps the 
sense of strict propriety might yield with- 
out blame, to the immediate impulse of 
compassion ; but if neither of these was 
done, how contemptible! If they who 
held it were now ashamed of it, so much 
the more was it incumbent upon them 
and government to do away the impres- 
sion it might have made, and to declare 
their abhorrence of acts, which they, in a 
moment of weakness, seemed not to dis- 
approve. He hoped, therefore, that if an 
opportunity offered, this would still be 
done; and he had insisted on it the more 
largely, as he thought an occasion might 
not offer of noticing it in parliament 
again. 

Having remarked on the general topics 
and omissions of the speech, he came now 
to give his reasons why he should vote for 
the amendment. His majesty expressed 
his hopes, that by the distinguished bra- 
very and exertions of the officers and 
troops, under the able conduct of lord 
Cornwallis, the war might speedily be 
brought to an honourable conclusion. 
These hopes were undoubtedly of less 
value, from his majesty's having held out 
the same prospect last year, which they 
all knew had not been fulfilled. Had he 
declared his opinion last year that the 
war would continue till now, he should 
have been told that he was arguing 
against probability, the conclusions of 
those who had the best means of informa- 
tion, and especially the assurance of his 
majesty from the throne. Fresh hopes 
were again held out, in which he must 
now have less confidence from the failure 
of the last. “ L’on desespére, quand on 
espére toujours.” They might renew 
their hopes from year to year, but they 
must not forget, that constant hopmg 
led at length to despair. The hopes last 
year were, that the war would be termi- 
nated in a single campaign; but unfore- 
seen circumstances had retarded the ac- 
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complishment. Not one circumstance 
had occurred that had not been foreseen, 
or which those who undertook the war 


ought not to have considered. Were the | 


monsoons an unforeseen circumstance ? 
Did they set in sooner, or with more 
violence than usual ? Perhaps it might be 
said, that the bad conduct of our officers 
was the unforeseen circumstance; but 
here the House was most apenas | 
called upon before the service on whic 

they were sent was accomplished, with- 
out any ground of judging but that they 
had been unsuccessful, to approve of their 
conduct. Without much knowledge of 
Jord Cornwallis, but with a prepossession 
in favour of his character and talents, he 
would not prostitute the praise of the 
House, by approving of the conduct of 
an officer, who had done nothing as yet 
on which a vote of approbation could be 
reasonably founded. In what event of 
the present war were they to look for 
proofs of the ability which they were 
called upon to praise? He had failed in 
putting an end to the war within the time 
expected. Were they to consider that as 
a proof of ability? He had marched too, 
against Seringapatam and failed; he had 
directed general Abercrombie to approach 
it from another quarter, and when pre- 
paring to form a junction with him, he 
found that impossible, from the interven- 
tion of a river; and the only question 
then was, whether the army that: he had 
ordered to meet him, through passes so 
difficult as were never traversed with 
cannon before, should get away safe—was 
this a presumption of ability? If the re- 
treat of that army, instead of disgraceful 
and scandalous, had been most orderly 
and ably conducted, would merely going 
back amount to a proof of able exertion 

The circumstances of that retreat might 
be owing to general Abercrombie, to his 
orders from lord Cornwallis, or to causes 
which neither of them could prevent; he 
hoped it would yet appear that neither of 
them was to blame; but till this did ap- 
pear, how could the House praise ability 
where they saw nothing but miscarriage 
and disgrace ? When we talked of dis- 
tinguished bravery and exertions, was the 
character of the British army fallen so low 
as to make the capture of an Indian fort, 
or a victory over an Indian army, a mat- 
ter of distinguished triumph and exulta- 
tion? Was this the utmost that was to be 
expected from an army the most nu- 
merous, the best disciplined, the best 
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officered, and the best appointed, as ‘it 
had been always represented, that India 
ever saw? Thank the stars of the British 
empire, our superiority in arms had been 
always such, that much more important 
conquests had been often achieved by 
armies far inferior in every respect to 
this! Respecting the feelings of lord 
Cornwallis, and having a regard for his 
character, he deprecated this mode of 
insulting him with approbation, when 
there was no rational ground on which to 
found it, and he called on the friends of 
the noble lord to rescue him from such 
disgrace. His hon. friend (general Smith) 
asked, if Tippoo thought the war 
procrastinated; if the powers of India 
thought the war procrastinated ? He had 
no occasion to resort to such evidence, 
having the testimony of lord Cornwallis 
himself that the war must be considered 
as procrastinated, if it lasted beyond the 
period of the monsoons. In the speech 
of last year, the confidence iagpired into 
the powers of India by the sanction of 
parliament, to the measures adopted by 
our government there, was held out as 
one of our grounds of hope. Had he 
known the extent to which this led, he 
should have opposed the correspondi 
part of the address. That, however, di 
not appear till the production of lord 
Cornwallis’s letter to the nizam some 
time after, in which his lordship writes, 
that the directions of the British parlia- 
ment will not allow him to conclude an 
offensive treaty, but that the letter itself 
may be considered as equivalent to 
one. This measure was wrong in his 
opinion; but at any rate it could not be 
said, that the confidence of the native 
powers was engaged by the sanction of 
parliament, when the very agreement 
on which they were acting was, if not a 
violation, at least an evasion of an act of 
parliament. He had always considered 
the system of offensive wars in India, as 
unjust, impolitic, and, whatever might be 
their apparent success, eventually mus- 
chievous. That we might be victorious 
in the present war he was still inclined to 
believe ; but if, as the right hon. gentle- 
man had said, towards the end of the last 
session, peace was the most desirable 
news from India, victory was not worth 
the hazard of failure or defeat. It had 
been said that he himself was sanguine 
last year in his hopes of success. From 
what he had heard of lord Cornwallis and 
the army, he had been sanguinc in his 
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hopes of brilliant victories, and, {their 
natural consequence), brilliant ruin to 
the company’s finances. If the cient 
hon. gentleman could find leisure from his 
other employments, (although, undoubt- 
edly, they were numerous enough to oc- 
cupy almost all his- attention), to review 
the history of another war, on the justice 
and the policy of which he had likewise 
‘ the misfortune to differ with him, he 
would see how many splendid victories 
we had obtained, and how many officers, 
both by sea and land, had been thanked 
for their great and able exertions ; yet all 
these victories and alk these exertions, 
led, as by one uniform tenour, to eventual 
misfortune, and the loss of the entire ob- 
ject for which we were contending. There 
was nothing in lord Cornwallis’s conduct 
in that war that induced him to think ill 
of his abilities, and he had mentioned 
them incidentally, to illustrate his argu- 
ment. For the victory at Camden, the 
thanks of the House were voted him, and 
reached him just time enough not to pass 
through the hands of an American gene- 
ral. Let not the House anticipate success 
by their pe Let the noble lord con- 
quer, and the due praise follow; or let it 
appear that he had deserved to conquer, 
and it would become the House to endea- 
vour to repair the error of fortune. But 
at present, while all they knew for certain 
was, that he had formed great expecta- 
tions, and that those expectations had 
been disappointed, let them speak with 
candour, and suspend both their praise 
and their blame. Had he his nearest re- 
lation in a similar situation, this was the 
line of conduct he would recommend to- 
wards him, considering nothing as more 
degrading than praise undeserved. His 
hon. friend (general Sinith) whose opi- 
nion on affairs relating to India he should 
follow as soon as any man’s, had owned 
that his lordship had marched against 
Seringapatam at a period when he thought 
he ought not to have done so. Was this 
to be considered as an instance of ability 
or an act deserving of praise? The cause 
of general Abercrombie’s precipitate re- 
treat was not yet known. He hoped both 
he and lord Cornwallis would be able to 
justify their conduct; but the blame, if 
there was any, lay between them, and the 
exculpation of the one must fix it on the 
other. It was therefore wrong to express 
an approbation of the one, which might 
look like deciding on the case, and render 
jt more difficult for the other to clear up 
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his character. Suppose general Aber- 
crombie had been included in this expres- 
sion of approbation, how would it have 
sounded? Yet it was customary on thank- 
ing the commander in chief, to thank all 
the officers under him, and no good rea- 
son for the omission of general Aber- 
crombie on the present occasion could be 
given, except that it was impossible to 
withstand the ridicule of praising his 
ability after such a retreat. Yet no man 
was at present sufficiently informed to say 
that general Abercrombie was in fault, 
and lord Cornwallis free from blame. If, 
in the course of his argument he had said 
any thing disrespectful or unpleasing of 
lord Cornwallis, he was sorry for it. That 
he had been mentioned at all was not im- 
putable to him, but to the introduction of 
his name into the speech and the address, 
which obliged him, in the honest discharge 
of his duty, to say what he had said, 
There was no custom that warranted ex- 
bp of approbation where nothing 

ad appeared but miscarriage and retreat. 
—QOn these grounds, he should support 
the amendment. If on other topics of 
the speech and address he had touched. 
but lightly, especially on the first, he de- 
sired it to be understood as owing to a 
sense of public duty and to a respect te 
that House, which did not allow him to 
mix his congratulations as a member of 
parliament on the marriage of his ma- 
Jesty’s son, with those of his own private 
sentiments as a man, or to indulge the 
feelings of personal respect and individual 
attachment ona subject of general con-, 
cern and national importance. 

Mr. Pitt said, that as a great part of 
the right hon. gentleman's argument, and 
many of the observations which he had 
chosen to make, were to be ascribed rather 
to the custom, peculiar to the first day of 
a session, of taking a pretty wide field for 
remark, and going at large into a general 
review of the state of political affairs, than 
to any other cause, as they had little or 
no relation to the real subject before the 
House, it would not be necessary for him 
to take up much of their time, in noticing 
and replying to hints, statements, and rca- 
sonings, which, however they might be 
proper for discussion on some future oc- 
casion, were not necessarily the fit sub- 
ject of discussion that day. He did not 
conceive that there was any necessity for 
entering into a discussion concernig the 
origin of the war in India, as the right, 


hon. gentleman had done; that matter. 
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had been, in his mind, amply discussed 
already, and had received the decided 
opinion of the House last session, on its 
expediency, policy, and justice; there- 
_ fore, while the grounds upon which that 
decision was given remained uncontra- 
dicted, he saw no reason for him to en- 
large upon it now. The right hon. gen- 
tleman, however, had not argued this 
poe upon the same grounds which were 

nown last session, but seemed to have 
found out some new grounds, upon which 
he took it up, and which were unknown 
to the House. He insisted that lord 
Cornwallis’s letter to the nizam was not 
the cause of the war, as had been alleged; 
and that Tippoo had never thought or 
stated that it was so; but this, and his 
other arguments upon that question, he 
would reserve, untilithe question concern- 
ing the origin of the war, which had been 
fully debated last session, was resumed ; 
aid then he would meet it fairly. With- 
out entering into any detail of the different 
occurrences of the last campaign, he 
thought himself’ perfec:ly justified in as- 
serting, that there were sufficient grounds 
to entitle him and that House to say, 
that they congratulated his majesty and 
the country on the able conduct of lord 
Cornwallis. It had been asked, what the 
successes were that attended our arms in 
India? and he thought they had been 
very fairly and full, stated by his right 
hon. friend.—It had been said by the 
a hon. gentleman, that pending a war, 
whatever success had occurred in the 
progress of that war, was not a proper 
subject either of approbation or blame, 
and that both ought to be reserved till the 
business should be concluded, and then 
distributed in the due proportion. In this 
he perfectly disagreed from the right hon. 
gentleman. If such an argument could 
be supported, would Marlborough have 
received the thanks of his country after 
the battle of Blenheim, or Rodney after 
the glorious 12th of April? The greatest 
success that could attend any enterprise, 
was the accomplishment of the end for 
which it was undertaken; yet because a 
war that had been reluctantly entered 
into was not terminated, that surcly 
formed no reason for withholding the 

raise that was due to the exertions that 

ad been employed in carrying it on. 
¥ormerly, the right hon. gentleman had 
been in the situation of having a near 
; friend and connexion in a command, and 
he did not recollect that he had then used 
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the same arguments which he now brought. 
forward: he alluded to the thanks which 
had been voted to admiral Keppel for his 
conduct en the 27th of July. But the 
right hon. gentleman, in using his abstract 
preins varied the application of them, 
according to the persons and circum. 
stances of the time. It had been stated, 
that the taking of Seringapatam was the 
object of the Yast campaign, and that not 
being effected, no credit was due to lord 
Cornwallis; and it was likewise said, that 
though great and untoward difficulties 
had been mentioned to have intervened, 
none such were publicly known. This 
last observation was not just, for diffi- 
culties both unexpected and unusual had 
occurred: the monsoons, in particular, 
had set in much earlier than common, and 
the etfect was evident. The river Cava 

was found to be impassable, and that this 
was contrary to the expectation of lord 
Cornwallis could be accounted for, with- 
out the smallest reflection on his lordship, 
or any genau to suppose that he was 
ignorant of the local situation. His right 
hon. friend had very properly detailed 
many of the advantages we had gained 
during the last campaign, and yet, were 
he to listen to the opinions of the right 
hon. gentleman, these were to be consi- 
dered as nothing. He would ask, if de- 
priving Tippoo of every support from the 
powers on the Malabar coast was nothing, 
when these had proved of such conse- 
quence to our enemies in former wars ? 
and he would ask, if the capture of Ban- 
galore was nothing? yet these were but 
part of our successes, and Tippoo’s situa- 
tion at present was so confined in every 
sense, that we ought to consider it as war- 
ranting our future expectations of suc- 
cess.—As to the other topics in the: 
speech, which the House seemed to be 
unanimous about, he did not think it ne- 
cessary to enlarge upon them after what 
had been said. From the particular 
manner in which the conclusion of his 
majesty’s speech had been treated by the 
right hon. gentleman, he was compelled 
to say something. The right hon. gen- 
tleman secmed to think it improper that 
his majesty should have sclected this year 
as the proper juncture for mentioning the 
inestimable connexion between liberty 
and order, which are the principal bless- 
ings of our excellent constitution, without 
referring to a temporary interruption of 
that order which took place in the course 
of the year. For his part, he regretted 
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the circumstance as much as any man 
could do; but, at the same time, was 
sorry that it had been introduced in the 
manner it was that night, and really could 
have wished that the right hon. gentleman 
had consulted his discretion rather than 
his zeal; because he was sure, that mode- 
ration and perseverance were the best 
means of getting rid of the effects of such 
disorders. In all popular excesses of 
every kind, whether proceeding from fana- 
ticism, republicanism, or any other cause, 
it had been the constant wish and study 
of his majesty’s ministers, to use every 
effort that could tend to check their pro- 
gress in the most effectual manner; and 
though he did not believe that the right 
hon. gentleman had any intention of 
saying otherwise, he would challenge 
him, or any other person.to say, that 
every means had not beck taken to stop its 
progress, and that government not only 
showed its promptitude to check these 
horrid proceedings, but had likewise made 
every farther preparation that could be 
devised, in case there had still been a ne- 
cessity to use them. This, therefore, 
was only an exception to the general hap- 
piness which the nature of our constitu- 
tion was calculated to afford; and an ex- 
iad ar certainly ought not to be made a 
rule for judgment; he considered that 
nothing could be a stronger confirmation 
of the excellency and power inherent in 
the constitution than that such enormities 
could be extinguished by the first efforts 
that were used to suppress them, without 
having recourse to more violent remedies, 
which might still have been used, had the 
necessity for exercising them appeared. ° 
He came next to notice what had been 
said on forcign affairs. | With respect to 
the adjustment of differences between 
Austria and the Porte, it had been stated 
that it ought to have been effected upon 
the principle of the statns quo, and it was 
argued, that this principle had been en- 
tirely deviated from, upon a supposition 
that when it was determined to effect the 
status quo, there was no knowledge of any 
modification, or farther negociation, that 
might happen afterwards. As to the line 
of demarcation which the right hon. gen- 
tleman treated so lightly, and would not 
value at the hundredth part of a British 
pound, he was somewhat surprised that it 
appeared of so very little importance in 
his eyes, and he insisted that the modifi- 
cation he had mentioned was known, ex- 
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Reichenbach, when the status quo was de~ 
termined on as the terms of adjustment.— 
He then replied to what Mr. Fox had 
said relative to the production of papers, 
which he seemed inclined to move for, 
but more inclined that they should be. 
refused. It had been asserted that, on a 
former occasion, it was said, that unless 
something criminal appeared on the face 
of the negociation to which the papers re- 
ferred, something that almost called for 
gee and axes, there was no occasion 
or the production of them ; and that mi- 
nisters now had changed their minds so 
far, that they spontaneously produced the 
very papers which would be found prima 


facte criminal, as if they had merited and 


now courted the gibbets and axes, which 
could alone give rise to the necessity for 
bringing them forward. This, he said, 
was in the first place charging them with 
avery improbable timidity, and then as- 
cribing to them a very chimerical degree 
of courage. All that had been spoken in 
this way, he thought, was an endeavour to 
convert sound into argument, by what he 
termed a paradoxical ingenuity of debate ; 
and observed, that in any political discus- 
sion it was very easy, and not uncommon, 
for warm imaginations to introduce gib- 
bets, axes, and similar expressions. In 
whatever light the issue ofthe negociation 
ae mentioned might appear, he would not 

esitate to give his reasons for granting. 
the papers alluded to in the speech, be- 
cause he was sure it would appear to every 
impartial man, that the views and conduct 
of his majesty’s ministers throughout the 
negociation, were directed to objects 
which to them appeared for the interest 
and honour of the country. He was free 
to own, that their exertions had not suc- 
ceeded to the full extent of their wishes ; 
and, after defending the conduct of admi- 
nistration, in endeavouring to pteserve 
the balance of power in Europe, by pre- 
venting too great an acquisition to Russia 
at the expense of the Porte, he confessed 
it to be his opinion, that the negociation 
would have terminated more successfully 
had it not been for opinions delivered 
both in and out of that House, particularly 
on the point respecting Oczakow. What- 
ever his feelings, influenced by the cir- 
cumstances, might be, he would admit in 
the broadest manner, when the subject 
came to a future discussion, that he had 
yielded, he would not say to the opinion of 
the whole country, but to the decided 


pected, and admitted at the treaty of | opinion of the country and of that House, 
* 
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conscious of the hazard and danger that 
must attend entering upon a war, while 
such a division of sentiments concerning 
its tendency existed ; and he should con- 
sider himself very unworthy of the trust 
reposed in him, if he had endeavoured to 
resist the general opinion, however differ- 
ent from his own, at the same time es- 
teeming the satisfaction of the country 
which seemed to be expressed on the re- 
linquishment of his object, however well 
meant, a sufficient compensation, for his 
own disappointment. 

He came next to mention the state of 
the country, and to express the heartfelt 
satisfaction, it gave him to be able to de- 
scribe it in so flourishing a condition. A 
constant attention to the lessening of the 
public burthens, and paying off the na- 
tional debt, was, he contended, the best 
security for the continuance of its prospe- 
rity. He granted that the privilege of 
originating all taxes and repealing them 
was vestedin the House of Commons. He 
had as high a respect for their privileges 
as any body, but as the demand which 
occasioned taxes came from the crown, 
he saw no reason why his majesty might 
not express the pleasure it would give him, 
when the revenue of the country was in 
such a situation as to enable the House to 
take off any part of them. Had his ma- 
jesty siated any particular amount of 
taxes to be reduced, orspecified any thing 
relative to the mode of reduction, there 
might have been some reasonable ground 
of jealuusy, but he had merely suggested 
his hope, that the House would find it 
Opportune and not difficult to taxe off a 
certain part of the taxes, and to lessen the 
national debt. The withdrawing any grant 
certainly originated there, but claiming a 
ey originated with the crown, as the 

ead of the executive government. On 
the arguments that had been used, both 
as to the House of Lords and the king, 
by the right hon. gentleman, he said the 
analogy didnot hold good. He stated 
that some appropriation of part of the 
sinking fund had been proposed in the 
time of sir Robert Walpole, and, in his 
opinion too hastily given up. All opinions 
on that point he would reserve, as the 
right hon. gentleman had done; but, from 
what he had heard, he did not think their 
opinions would coincide. He thought it 
necessary. however, in order to prevent 
improper speculation, to give notice that 
he would, on an early day, call the atten- 
tion of the House to this subject ; the-ne- 
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accounts would all be ready, and 

on to-morrow fortnight, if nothing hap- 
ned to prevent it, he would bring them 
hocward. He would now pledge himself 
that the general statement he was about 
to give of the revenue and expenditure of 
the country would be found, when it came 
to be investigated, to contain a true and 
faithful account of what they really were. 
The whole amount of the revenue last 
year, up to the 5th of January was 
16,690,000/. Average of the last two 
years 16,600,000/. Average of three years 
16,400,000. The average of four years 
was less than the last year by 500,000/. 
This was in itself a cizcumstance of great 
satisfaction. In the last yearthere were 
some causes peculiar to the year, although 
the bulk of the increase of last year arose 
from permanent causes. Though he con- 
sidered the increase as permanent, it was 
not his intention to appropriate or divide 
the whole of this surplus, because it was 
necessary to provide against possible events 
that might occasion additional expenscs; 
for this purpose, he meant to reserve 
500,000/. and all this was without inter- 
fering with the annuat million for paying 
offthe national debt. The next question 
was with regard to the expenditure. He 
contended that taxes might be taken of 
to the yearly amount of 200,000/. He 
took the future annual expenditure to be 
15,800,000/. By comparing this with the 
revenue, the excess of the last year, after 
the annual million was paid off, amounted 
to900,000/. Excess fortwo years amounted 
to 800,000/, For three years tv 600,000/. 
For four years to 400.,000/. This was a 
circumstance which afforded the highest 
satisfaction. He wished to make an allow- 
ance of 500,000/. every year for fluctua- 
tion, and meant only to take the excess 
of the revenue, at an average of four years 
which amounted to 400,000/. and was less 
than the excess of the revenue of last 
year by half a million. He wished to di- 
vide this 400,000/., between annihilating 
the national debt, and taking off taxes, to 
wit, 200,000/. for each purpose. In order 
to leave the ‘navy debt in the situation 
stated in the last report, would require 
130,0007. He hoped, besides all this, 
from the surplus that would take place in 
the revenue, from April 5, 1792, to April 
5, 1793, to get 100,000/., which would 
enable him.to take off the last duty on 
malt.—There were four articles from 
which he proposed to take off the 200,000/. 
The. three first were.wader the head-ef s8- 
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sessed taxes. The first was the tax on 
carts and waggons, the second was the 
tax on female scrvants; the third was 
the 3s. a year on all houses having 
less than seven windows. These three 
put together would amount to more 
than 100,000/. The next was a very 
general article of consumption, and tak- 
ing the tax off it would afford general 
satisfaction, and there was a great chance 
Hf the tax was taken off, that the commo- 
dity would hap become so much cheaper. 
He meant to take off the halfpenny per 
pound on candles, which would amount to 
near another 100,000/. All this he men- 
tioned by way of notice, and hoped it 
would not be thought to proceed from his 
impatience to publish good news by way 
of catching at popularity, but he thought 
he could not be too early in pledging him- 
self to the Poe stated in his ma- 
jesty's speech. 

he question being put, that the words 
proposed to be left out, stand part of the 
question; the House divided: 


TELLERS. 


er, Colonel Phipps - - - 
as wa Robert Smith - t is 
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So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
Then the main question being put, the ad- 
dress proposed by Mr. Yorke was agreed 
to. 


The King's Answer to the Commons 
Address.| To the Address of the Com- 
mons, his majesty returned this Answer : 

“¢ Gentlemen ; I thank you for this du- 
tiful and loyal address. Your cordial and 
affectionate congratulations on the mar- 
riage of my son, the duke of York, with 
the princess royal of Prussia, and the as- 
surances of your readiness to enable me 
to make a suitable provision for their es- 
tablishment, cannot but afford me the 
warmest satisfaction. I observe with pe- 
culiar pleasure the expressions of your 
regard to the interests of my subjects, 
which cannot be more fully manitested, 
than by your constant and earnest desire 
to preserve unimpaired, the innumerable 
blessings which they derive from our ex- 
cellent constitution.” i 


Debate on Major Maitland’s Motton for 
Papers relating to the War in Indw.] 
Feb. 9, Major Maztland rose, pursuant to 
notice, to move for certain papers relative 
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fo the war in India. He said, that the 
system which had been adopted with re- 
oe to India, and which had originated 
rom a quarter to which, in point of ability, 
the House had never been more indebted, 
was a system of forbearance and modera- 
tion; which inculcated the most pacific 
principles, and held out as the great ob- 
ject of our policy, the strict observance 
of tranquillity. From some cause or 
other, that system had failed of its effect. 
A war at the present moment was carried 
on in that country, as pernicious in its 
tendency and fatal in its effect, as had 
ever taken place during the most corrupt 
and venal administration. A war which 
was so much more to be dreaded, as it 
presented no prospect of its conclusion : 
we had no longer the recovery of tran- 
quillity in our own hands: we were wholly 
in the power of our allies, and depended 
upon their concurrence for the re-estab- 
lishment of peace. And who were these 
allies? Allies whose sole object was 
rapine and plunder; who were desirous 
of a continuance of the war, in order to 
romote their own mercenary views. 
hey had no other object than to en- 
rich themselves, from every quarter, 
and to benefit equally by our wealth, and 
the pillage of the enemy. ‘The present 
transactions in India were pregnant to 
this country with the most serious con- 
sequences. It might afterwards be found 
that India debts were to be defrayed b 
British burthens, and that the mischiefs 
of Indian avarice and ambition were to 
be expiated by British citizens, by an ad- 
dition to taxes, which were already but 
too aggravated. Was it recollected by 
those who urged the danger of discussion, 
from what threatening consequences the 
discussion on the Russian armament last 
session had saved this country? He 
should briefly state the nature of those 
apers, which he meant to move for. 
‘he first was a lctter from lord Cornwallis 
to the Nizam, dated July 7, 1788. This 
letter, from the use which had afterwards 
been made of it, he could not help re- 
garding as a piece of diplomatic artifice. 
It proved three points: Ist, that at the 
time the letter was written, there existed 
an amicable intercourse betwecn Tippoo 
and the English; 2dly, if any treaty was 
formed to ratify the 10th and 11th arti- 
cles of the former treaty of 1768, it was 
to be considered as a treaty of partition, 
and afforded Tippoo just cause of suspi- 
cion and jcalousy ; 3dlv, that the conduct 
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of the British government in that country, 
with regard to ray eri could be placed 
in no other point of view than as a breach 
of treaty. It was not necessary that we 
should enter into a war on account of the 
disputes respecting.the forts, as these had 
been purchased without our consent ; and 
were the demarcation of limits to be as- 
signed as a ground for war in that coun- 
try, such a pretext would not be wanting 
every day. That Tippoo had not brought 
torward this letter among the causes which 
he had urged for hostility, was a proof of 
his moderation. He should barely touch 
on the treatment which the Indian princes 
had met with, who espoused our cause: 
after having exhausted all their resources 
in our support, they were left beggars 
and vagabonds in their own dominions.— 
The next papers for which he meant to 
move, were those relative to the loan to 
the Mahrattas. In the gazette this loan 
was stated to be about ten or twelve 
lacks; but was this ascertained to be the 
whole amount? After having received 
this loan, the Mahrattas went westward. 
Had this sum been necessary to purchase 
their co-operation? At last they had 
found out the communication of which 
they were so fond—the communication 
with the company’s pockets, and which, 
no doubt, they would take every occasion 
-to renew.—The other papers which he 
wanted, were those relative to the propo- 
sals of peace that had been made by Tip- 
poo, and the reasons that had operated 
for rejecting the same. It was necessary 
that these should be known, in order to 
ascertain the footing upon which the war 
at.present stood. It might become dubi- 
ous how far the war continued to be just, 
.after reasonable terms of peacc had been 
-Offered, and were refused. Was there 
not reason to suspect that aggrandize- 
ment was now the object of the war? 
The ee language, which held out 
extension of territory as a sufficient ground 
.for carrying on the war, would, he trusted, 
never find its way into that House. At 
present the executive power of war, and 
the deliberative power of peace, were 
-vested in one person, the governor-gene- 
ral. He was himself a soldier, and glo- 
-ried in the profession to which he be- 
Jonged; but he must confess, that the 
man best qualified to lead an army to 
victory and conquest, was not the most 
proper person to determine when the 
‘sword ought to be sheathed, and an end 
-put to his own pursuit of glory. Unfor- 
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tunately for us, lord Cornwallis being at 
one and the same time the civil governor 
and military commander in chief, had not 
only the power of determining when we 
should make war, but also when we should 
make peace. . This latter power, he 
thought, ought never to be trusted to a 
soldier; because war was naturally his 
profession, military glory his pursuit, and 
peace stood in its way. We had now. 
placed “our empire on a cast,” and were 
resolved ‘‘ to stand the hazard of the die.” 
There appeared no other means of sup- 
porting the war, but by specie from this 
piace lp and the consequences of a war 
carried on in such circumstances might 
be easily anticipated. He concluded with 
moving, ; 

1. *“ That there be laid before this 
House, copies of all orders or instruc- 
tions from the court of directors, or the 
secret committee to the governments of 
India, relative to the conduct to be ob- 
served towards Tippoo Sultan, or the 
Nizam, from the Ist of January 1788, to 
the receipt of the first accounts from 
India of the commencement of hostilities 
with Tippoo. 2. Copies of minutes of all 
consultations of the Bengal government, 
relative to any negociation between earl 
Cornwallis and the Nizam in 1789. 3. 
Copies of all correspondence between the 
court of directors, or the secret commit- 
tee, and the governments of India, relative 
to any negociation carried on by earl 
Cornwallis with the Nizam in 1789. 4. 
Copies of all parts of letters from earl © 
Cornwallis, or the presidency of Fort St. 
George, relative to a considerable loan of 
money promised by lord Cornwallis to 
the Mahrattas in June 1791. 5. Copies 
of all accounts received by the court of 
directors, in their public or secret capac - 
city, from their servants in India, relative 
to proposals for rei either written or 
verbal, made by Tippoo Sultan since the 
commencement of the present war in 
India, together with the reasons assigned 
for not accepting the same, according to 
the latest advices.” 

The first motion being put, 

Mr. Francis began with saying, that he 
should have been contented with second- 
ing the motions in the usual form, and 
left them to prevail, as he thought they 
must have done, by their own evident 
propriety and necessity, very ably en- 
forced and illustrated by his hon. friend, 
but for an extraordinary declaration, 
which he understood had been made, for 
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he had not heard it himself, by the secre- 
tary of state for the affairs of India, viz. 
‘‘ that he was determined not to consent 
to the production of any of the papers 
proposed to be moved for; because it 
might lead to discussions, which would 
be dangerous in the present circum- 
stances.’ This declaration, I must own, 
has filled me with amazement. That it 
should proceed from that honourable per- 
son in particular, is indeed astonishing. I 
shall confine myself strictly to the motion 
for papers, and carefully abstain from en- 
tering at all into the merits of the war, 
which must be the subject of another de- 
bate. I have now sat in parliament about 
eight years. Inthat time, the affairs and 
government of India have been almost 
perpetually before us, and one way or 
other the subject of incessant debate. 
On every other topic we have differed, — 
on every other principle we have disput- 
ed; on this point alone there never yet 
was a difference of opinion—that transac- 
tions in India could not be made too pub- 
lic in this country: that the publication 
of them could never be injurious, or the 
concealment beneficial, to the public ser- 
vice. The truth of this proposition has 
been repeatedly insisted on by all parties, 
and never was denied. The case, that 
constitutes a fair and rational exception 
to a rule so acknowledged, must be power- 
ful indeed, must be clearly and specifically 
made out, and not taken for granted upon 
bare abstract possibilities. In the pre- 
sent instance, I believe I may defy the 
most subtle imagination to conceive, or 
the acutest human wit to state, a specific 
danger, or even an inconvenience, that 
ean arise from a production of the papers 
Immediately in question. When papers 
are called for, which relate to discussions 
between this country and any of the other 
European powers, the pretences usual 

set up for refusing them are, that negoci- 
ations are depending, that military ope- 
Yations are in contemplation ; that the or- 
mer may be embarrassed, and the latter 
defeated by an unseasonable disclosure of 
transactions unfinished and in suspence. 
Beitso. The argument, ifit were ever so 
good in Europe, proves nothing with re- 
spect to India. The cases have no con- 
nexion. No rational conclusion can be 
drawn from one to the other. We are 
speaking of events, which happened several 
months ago on the other side of the globe. 
The report of our debates cannot reach 
the scene of action till many months 
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hence ; and when it does, I should be glad 
to know how the parties are to oh Pa 
stand, or in what sense they are likely te 
be affected by what we say of them? If 
it were possible that the contrary might 
be true—if it were admitted that the ae 
licy of concealment ought to be applied 
to transactions in India—then let me call 
upon the House to consider, in what situ- 
ation the actual application of that policy — 
supposes us to be. We are told by the 
highest authority at home, that there is 
‘‘a reasonable ground to hope that the 
war may speedily be brought to an ho- 
nourable conclusion.” Our governors in 
India tell us, that “ we must be undone by 
Sirsa ol Yet now, on the 9th of 

ebruary, 1792, the production of p 
is to be refused, lest it should betray the 
operations of an existing war, or distress 
the conduct of a depending negociation. 
At this day, then, the war exists; the 
peace is not concluded. Even that sup- 
position, alarming and dreadful as it is, is 
not sufficient to justify the refusal. The 
ministers must state it to us in terms, that 
the war not only exists, but is likely to 
exist six months hence, when the advice 
of what we are now doing may arrive and 
make its impression in India. Even upon 
their own ridiculous principle of conceak 
ment, no other state of facts will bear 
them out. If the war be at an end, whe- 
ther by victory or by treaty, all pretences 
for secresy are annihilated.—Sir, { am 
sensible that these considerations are of a 
negative nature. I shall now endeavour 
to support the motion by other arguments, 
which appear to me positive and unan- 
swerable. To refuse the explanations de- 
manded, on a subject into which this 
House and every member of it, has not 
only aright, but is bound by duty, to in- 
quire; I mean the cause, the continuance, 
and the effects of a war, which, as we are 
assured by those who conduct it, ‘ can- 
not, even if attended with the utmost suc- 
cess, prove advantageous to our aftuirs,” is 
a er Kod injustice to many parties. In 
the first instance, it is unjust to us,( and 
not the less unjust, because it may be 
done without reluctance), who are en- 
deavouring to perform an important, per- 
haps an invidious, duty to our constitu- 
ents. In this inquiry, if the object of it 
be proper, and if the mode of our pro- 
ceeding be fair and regular, we ought to 
be supported and assisted ; we ought not 
to be discouraged or disabled. We have 
aright to all the materials and informa- 
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tion, that may be necessary to‘make the 
inquiry complete and effectual to its pur- 

se. In the second instance, it is an in- 
justice to the public, to refuse to us, their 
representatives, the means of executing a 
public service. It is unjust to keep the 
nation in suspence and anxiety, concern- 
ing the circumstances and details of very 
important military operations, in which 
our armies are engaged, in which the 
wealth of India is wasted, but of which we 
kuow nothing but general results, and 
those very lamely aa imperfectly, I mean 
from authority. Of what use is it to 
know the bare event of an enterprise, 
without its circumstances, or without its 
consequences? It is unjust to the nation 
to drive and reduce them to depend on 
private information, on the retreat of our 
armies, the sufferings of our officers and 
soldiers, perhaps the indelible disgrace 
of our arms. Finally, Sir, it is unjust to 
@ person, to whom, if I may judge by the 
exalted terms applied to him, no injustice 
is intended, to lord Cornwallis, who is not 


allowed to speak for himself, whose letters 


come before us not entire as they should 
have done, but by piecemeal, garbled and 
extracted by the presidency of Madras. 
Even for his sake, we ought to have been 
informed of the whole of his situation: 
even for his honour, the public mind ought 
not to be left open to a suspicion that any 
material circumstances were concealed, 
or to the unavoidable inference from that 
suspicion, that, if the entire truth were 
produced, it would fail a little in the sup- 
port of those praises, profusely, I do not 
mean to say undeservedly, but perhaps 
prematurely lavished upon him, and ex- 
clusively confined to his conduct. Is it 
possibie for any reasonable man to affirm, 
that the events of this campaign, on the 
face of the accounts published by autho- 
rity, suggest no cause of anxiety, no 
ground for hesitation, no motive for in- 
quiry © In effect, what is it we know from 
the Gazette, but that the greatest Euro- 
pean force, to say nothing of our allies, 
that ever appeared in India, that a force 
sufficient to have conquered twenty Tip- 
poos, has taken an Indian fort, has beaten 


an Indian chicf; and then been compelled 


~ to burst their cannon, which, for the last 
several marches, had been drawn almost 
by the soldiers; to destroy their military 
stores; to abandon their tents and camp 
equipage ;- and to retire to the place they 
set out from about three weeks before, to 
save the whole army trom perishing by 
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famine. These, we are told, are brilliant 
successes; these are the effects of a 
pitched battle with Tippoo, in which, it 
seems, “ we gave him a total defeat.” 
The day before the engagement, lord 
Cornwallis declares, ‘‘ that all hopes were 
then at an end of being able to execute 
his original plan.” Why so? Did he set 
out with a power or preparation unequal 
to the enterprise ? or was no calculation 
made of the quantity of provisions neces- 
sary for such an army during their proba- 
ble continuance in the field? Was it rea- 
sonable to expect that the original plan 
could have succeeded in less than a 
month ? The army marches on the 3rd of 
May from Bangalore, and arrive at the 
place of their destination in ten days 
without meeting with any hostile oppo- 
sition ; on the 14th they take their ground; 
on the 15th they give battle; on the 16th 
they find themselves obliged to retreat 
and to abandon the whole plan and ob- 
ject of the ceupelen: I do not say that 
these events, calamitous certainly, if not 
disgraceful, may not be fairly and ra- 
tionally accounted for, in a way that may 
answer all objections, and remove every 
possible idea of censure ; though it is be- 

ond my conception, that they ever can 

e converted, by any explanations, into a 
subject of triumph. A general, who does 
not, in the first instance, secure his maga- 
zines, who ventures into the heart of an 
enemy’s country, without a certain supply 
of provisions, proportioned to the pro- 
bable duration of the enterprise, scems to 
me to fail in one of the most essential ar- 
ticles of military prudence; at the same 
time, I do not take upon me to judge, to 
pronounce, or to condemn. We are left 
in the dark; let us inquire; and then and 
not till then, we shall be able to do jus- 
tice to the character and conduct of lord 
Cornwallis.—Let us now turn our eyes 
to the other side of the Cavery. Ano- 
ther powerful army has been obliged to 
retire, with the loss of their baggage, 
cattle, and camp eguipage. ‘This is all 
the information that government has 
thought fit to communicate of the retreat 
of general Abercrombie, accompanied, as 
I believe it was, with every circumstance 
of distress, of misery, and disgrace: with- 
out a misfortune to plead ; no attack on 
their rear, no defeat in the field, but a 
perfect panic, a rout without a pursuit. 
This at least is the present universal im- 
pression of this transaction. If it be 
groundless and unjust, why are we left 
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‘without better information? Is it fair to 
the public, is it common justicé to general 
Abercrombie, to leave his reputation at 
the mercy of private letters; to give us 
no authorized account of the motives and 
circumstances of an event, which on the 
face of it at least, is not honourable to 
the British arms, in which we know that 
our army suffered every thing that could 
be suffered, except defeat? Has general 
‘Abercrombie never written any letter 
upon a subject so important to himself, as 
‘well as to his country, except that of the 
19th of June, of which a short extract 
was published in the Gazette? Is it our 
fault, that we are driven to depend upon 
private letters for intelligence? Ido and 
must rely upon it, because I have no 
other, and the rather, because that which 
ought to be given by authority is with- 
held. Allow me to state to you a singu- 
lar fact, which I belicve to be true, and 
which I hope will help to attract the at- 
tention of the public to the whole trans- 
action. My object is not to press upon 
individuals, not to reflect upon a com- 
manding officer, who possibly may have 
been compelled to act as he has done, by 
circumstances of indispensable necessity, 
erhaps by peremptory orders, which 
eft him no choice; but to promote a fair 
inquiry, by which all parties may be jus- 
tified. It is perfectly possible, and I 
shall be happy to find it true, that cala- 
mity, and even disgrace, may have existed 
‘in the fact, without a shadow of blame 
ee the person. The circumstance I 
lude to is this: in the rear of this pre- 
cipitate retreat, a captain of one of the 
company’s battalions had contrived to 
bring away the guns belonging to his bat- 
talion. Being sent to, to ice why he 
did not march with greater expedition, 
he said, he should follow them as fast as 
-he could, “ but he had not been used to 
it;’ that the company’s officers had not 
been in the habit of flying from an Indian 
-enemy, much less of leaving their guns 
behind them. If their guns had been all 
that they abandoned on that occasion, the 
Joss might be of no great consequence. 
Many private letters affirm that they 
brought nothing away with them, but 
what they could carry on their backs. Is 
It 60, oris itnot? Wedemand the truth, 
and we have a right to know it. Were 
»they in such a hurry as to leave their 
Stores and provisions untouched, their 
military chest, and all their baggage ? 
Above all things, is it true that they left 
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their sickin the hospital at Periapatam to 
the mercy of the enemy? What, to the 
mercy of a man, whom we call a barba- 
rous, cruel, perfidious tyrant, whom the 
writers of the Madras Gazettes are per- 
petually insulting and exasperating by 
the most opprobrious abuse! I do not 
believe he deserves it; I do not believe 
he will treat his prisoners with severity. 
But let his character be what it may, is it 

rudent, is it becoming, is it not utterly 
ignoble in us, to revenge ourselves by 
personal invectives, against a great chief 
(for great he is in many qualifications) 
whom, hitherto at least, we have not been 
able to subdue? This, surely, is no time 
for insults, if insults could ever be applied 
with Eronety to a gallant prince, de- 
fending himself as he has done, defending 
his country and his crown, against such a 
power and preparation as that, which has 
now, for two years together, assaulted 
him in vain. ith an enormous superio- 
rity of strength, the attack that does not 
succeed, in point of military reputation, 
is defeated; the resistance that is not 
overcome, in point of honour is victori- 
ous. You have been told by Mr. Hast- 
ings, whose knowledge and abilities I have 
not disputed, though I condemn the use 
he made of them, that “ our existence in 
India hangs on the thread of opinion.” The 
expression may be overdone, but in sub- 
stance it is true. Whatever the final ter- 
mination of the war may be, the apparent 
state of facts cannot be favourable to us 
in the eyes of India. Two campaigns 
have been lost; two armies have re- 
retreated; either of which, in former 
times, when great things were done with 
little means, would have been more than 
a match for any of the native powers in 
that country. Without pronouncing on 
the conduct or character of any. man, I 
hold it to be the special duty of this House 
to inquire, whether the reputation of un- 
questionable superiority, which we pos- 
sessed before the war, and on which so 
much of our security depended, has not 
been unnecessarily hazarded by the rup- 
ture with Tippoo, and considerably im- 
paired by the events of the war.—Ano- 
ther object, into which the House is spe- 
cially bound to inquire, is the expense 
of this war. We know, with too much 
certainty, that it must be immoderate. 
But what the amount of it has been al- 
ready; to what excess it may be extend- 
ed, or where it will end; we neither know 
with precision, nor have we the means of 
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forming a probable conjecture on the sub- 
ject. On whose shoulders.this enormous 
urthen is ultimately to fall, is a question, 
which this House cannot refuse to exa- 
mine, without renouncing their office, 
without deserting their station, without 
treachery to their constituents. If I pro- 
mote the inquiry, believe me, Sir, it is not 
because I doubt. It is, that this House 
and the nation may calculate in some de- 
gree, how much they are to pay; that 
they may foresee what they must feel, 
and endeavour to fix some limitation to 
an expense, which one way or other, must 
be oh Uaaeee by this country. Will the 
right hon. gentleman take upon him to 
affirm, that the charge of the war will be 
provided for by those whom it concerns ; 
that the House will never be called upon 
to make good any part of it; that the un- 
appropriated assets of the India company, 
or the surplus of the territorial revenues, 
are sufficient to defray it? I will not 
combat such propositions as these, until 
I hear them distinctly stated. Whenever 
that may happen, I give the right hon. 
gentleman notice, that I shall carefully 
observe his words, and endeavour to pre- 
serve them. What language the court of 
directors may hold, in their official com- 
munications with government on this sub- 
ject, I know not. In their private con- 
versations elsewhere, I have some reason 
to believe that they disclaim the idea of 
subjecting the India company to any 
of the expenses entered into without their 
consent or knowledge. In the cause they 
_ haveno concern: over the conduct they 
have no control; by the event they ought 
not to be affected. They say that, since 
the government of India has been taken 
out of their hands, and vested in effect in 
the ministers of the crown, if wars are 
created, the company have nothing to do 
with it; if debts are incurred they must 
be paid by the nation. It is high time, 
Sir, that this question should be cleared 
up. Let us know, once, for all, whether 
a war in India be a national war or not; 
I mean, in point of expense. I do not 
mean to admit that, if it were as certainly 
true as I know it to be false, that the re- 
sources of the India company are equal 
to the burthen, and that this country is 
never to bear a part of it, it would be the 
less our proper right and duty to inquire, 
and take care that those resources should 
not be prodigally wasted, or wantonly 
misapplied. We are at all times the 
guardians. of public property against 
§ 
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abuse, even when we do not dispose of it 
for the public service. A state of the 
finances of India is brought before us 
every year. We already exercise the 
right of inspection and control over the 
territorial revenues ; and, if this be proper 
in time of peace, will any man deny that 
it is infinitely more so, when you have the © 
unlimited expenses of a war, as well as 
he peace establishment to provide for ? 

do not insist much on these topics, since 
I do not believe that the right and duty 
of the House, in this respect, are likely to 
be disputed. All expenditure of public 
money should be publicly accounted for. _ 
Independent of the cost of our own army, 
a large sum of money has been lent to 
the Mahrattas. Of the specific amount, 
or of the motives for parting with it, no 
account is given. It could not, however, 
have been less than twelve lacks of rupees, 
and it may have been much more. All 
we know of the matter is, that lord Corn- 
wallis had been obliged, ‘ for reasons he 
could not then explain,” to promise a 
considerable loan to the Mahrattas ; ‘and 
that “ he had therefore desired the presi- 
dency of Fort St. George, immediately to 
take the amount of tealve lacks of rupees 
out of the China ships, notwithstanding 
any orders they might have received to the 
contrary, and coin it into rupees with as 
much dispatch as possible.” In the year 


1780, Mr. Hastings, too, found himself 


a ner ae eens eee Te 


obliged to give or tolend, I forget which, 
but it makes no difference, twenty-six 
lacks of rupees to another Mahratta chief 
called Moodajee Boosla, who to this hour 
has never paid a farthing of it, nor ever 
will. But this, it seems, is a loan! He. 
might as well have called it a gift at once, 
and taken credit for his generosity. Will 
the right hon. gentleman tell us what se- 
curity has been taken for the debt, and 
how he proposes torecover it? I should 
like to sec a note of hand from Pursuram 
Bow, or abond and judgment executed by 
Hurry Punt. Sir, I should just as soon 
expect to be paid by a highwayman, who 
had robbed me on Hounslow-heath, and 
promised to refund, whenever he was in 
cash. In this transaction, the House 
have a right to suspect that we have suf- 
fered something worse than the loss ot so 
much nimey, and that the concealed rea- 
sons may be of more consequence than 
the avowed fact. ‘This pretended loan, 
for any thing that appears to the contrary, 
may in effect have been a tribute; and in 
fact, if not in form, a practical acknowe 
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ledgment of their claim to the chout, or 
fourth part of the revenues of Bengal, 
which they have never relinquished. To 
pay money to the Mahrattas cannot, in 
any circumstances, be a safe or honour- 
able measure. Their uniform practice is 
to take all they can get, and quarrel for 
the rest: the more you give them, the 
more they expect. Ifit should be con- 
tended that, in this case, the sacrifice ofa 
great sum of money was _ indispensably 
necessary, I have no difficulty in believing 


that the plea may be well founded. Then, | let this House and the nation take no- 
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In the end, they do him the favour to 


borrow a large sum of money of him, and 
then they acquiesce in his lordship’s be- 
ginning to move to the eastward.—Other 
reasons might be stated in support of the 
motions; but these, I conceive, are sufli- 
cient to convince any man, with whom 
reasons have any weight. You may crip- 
ple the inquiry 1f you please, or make it 
imperfect, by denying us the materials 
and information, which we have a right 
to demand for the public service. But 


indeed, we have no occasion to ask what | tice, that the necessity of the inquiry will 


the situation was that created the neces- 
sity ; but it isso much the more our duty 
to inquire, by what means we came into 
it.—Another very important object is to 


be virtually enforced and acknowledged 
by a refusal of the papers, if they should 
be refused: for what would it amount to 
in effect, but a palpable confession that 


know, what has been the conduct of our; the papers would not support the elevated 


. boasted allies, the Nizam and the Mah- 
rattas, to whom the right hon. gentleman 
has thought fit to pledge the honour of 
the British nation, and with whon, it 
seems, we are to divide the dominions of 
Tippoo, as soon as we have conquered 
them? Does he know and will he tell 
us, what service they have done: what 
bravery they have exhibited in action, or 
with what disinterested generosity they 
have relieved our distresses? All we 
know at present is, that lord Cornwallis 
is not so very proud of his allies, as some 
people here pretend to be, and that, in 
all apres he might have succeeded 
much better without them. The Nizam’s 
troops, far from rendering the services 
that he had expected from so numerous 
afd powerful a body of horse, did nothing 
but exhaust the forage and provisions, 
disobey orders, and distress the army in 
all its operations. Such are the banditti, 
to whom the honour of the nation 18 en- 
gaged! But the Mahrattas, perhaps, 

ave conducted themselves with greater 
fidelity and more spirit. Private letters, 
Ido assure you, are very moderate in 
their praise. But what do we collect from 
the public advices? That they suddenly 
vd serie in the nick of time to share in 
the plunder of Seringapatam, if lord Corn- 
wallis had taken it; that they had pro- 
mised him a supply of grain, which they 
could not or would not furnish, and that, 
even if they kept their word, of which he 
has some doubt, it would only serve to 
hold him in a state of wretched depend- 
ance on the Mahratta Bazar, where he 
must be obliged to pay an immense price 
for a scanty subsistence, and be exposed 
at all times, to the risk of a total failure! 


character given of the war, but that, on 
the contrary, the whole conduct of it has 
been attended with such expenses, and 
involved in such losses and calamities, as 
they who exalt the war in general terms, 
are afraid to exhibit in detail to the in- 
spection of parliament. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas begged leave to 
call the attention of the House to some 
things which had been stated in the course 
of that evening’s conversation, and parti- 
cularly by the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last. He said, he did not mean to stand 
up the advocate of lord Cornwallis, be- 
cause he did not conceive that reflections, 
like those the House had heard, would 
have been made on the conduct of a 
general officer, employed in the service 
of his country, who was not present to 
defend himself; much less that language 
would be applied to him, such it was not 
customary for one gentleman to hold to 
another. It certainly rested in the dis- 
cretion of the House to give, or not to 
give the papers. It had been asked, 
what mischief would ensue from their 
production? But had it been forgotten 
what danger might have followed trom a 
former demand of this sort, if the poison 
had not immediately been attended with 
its antidote? The effect which discus- 
sions in this country might have on the 
ani in India, page aaa with the 
anguage and mode of proceeding of a 
British parliament, was still more to be 
dreaded than in the case of European 
ptinces, by whom both these were better 
understood. In short, upon every view 
of the matter, he contended, that all the 
arguments respecting the distance of 
India, went rather to prove the impro- 
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priety of such discussions upon Indian 
topics, than their utility. With regard 
to the motions that had been made, he 
aid not think they would answer the hon. 
gentleman’s purpose, but, excepting one 
of them, he should have very little objec- 
tion to them. The hon. mover had 
stated, that possibly their production 
might be mischievous to ministers, how- 
ever honourable to lord Cornwallis. He 
would, in reply to this, inform him, that 
there was no line of distinction to be 
drawn. There was no one measure of 
lord Cornwallis, since he had been in the 
situation of governor-general of Bengal, 
which he was not ready to take upon 
himself in the most complete and unequi- 
vocal responsibility, and abide by the 
consequences either of applause or blame. 
Let not gentlemen, then, seek for an ab- 
sent object of censure, since he had fur- 
nished them with one nearer at hand. 
‘With regard to the letter of lord Corn- 
wallis to the Nizam, of the 7th of June 
1789, which had been adduced as a proof 
of breach of treaty, he should ever regard 
it as a testimony of his lordship’s sacred 
attention to treaties. Had the hon. gen- 
tleman forgotten the treaties of 1766 and 
1768? With regard to the assertion that 
the public mind was left in the dark by 
ministers, he must say, that it was not 
true in point of fact. The letters that 
were inserted in the Gazette were the 
genuine letters of lord Cornwallis, and 
not partial extracts from them; the public, 
therefore, was in possession of every in- 
telligence that government had received ; 
‘perhaps the gentlemen on the other side 
‘were in possession of much more. With 
hl to general Abercrombie’s retreat, 
end the partial loss of his baggage, he 
believed the fact was, that the general 
-paipales order not for a retreat, but for 
is men to be under arms, and that his 
‘troops thought it was with a view to an 
attack und not a retreat ; in consequence 
of which some of them placed their kag- 
age so as to endanger it and oblige it to 
left behind, when they found that the 
object of the general was to march. Ge- 
neral Abercrombie was well known to be 
‘a gallant and an able officer, who had 
uniformly served his country with honour, 
and was fully entitled to have the most 
favourable construction put upon his con- 
duct, especially before that conduct and 
the motives that governed it, were clearly 
known. The insinuation that it was the 
intention of government ta conceal the 
C VOL. XXIX. } 
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real state of the war, was unfair and false ; 
and with regard to the assertion respect- 
ing the finances of India, he could not but 
think that it was peculiarly unfair that it 
should be made use of against him, who 
was, he believed, the first to introduce the 
custom of annually stating the financial 
concerns of the company at large to the 
House. Ignorant as he was of the precise 
extent of the expenses of the present war 
in India, he was ready to renew a former 
assertion, and to declare, that the time © 
was nearer at hand, when the resources 
of India would administer aid to the re- 
venue of this country, than that on which 
we are to apprehend, that India would 
call for aid from the finances of this 
country. With regard to the last mo- 
tion, respecting the offers of peace that 
might have been made to lord Cornwallis, 
if it were to pass, he verily believed the 
return to it would be, that there were no 
accounts of any such offers; but the 
reason he objected to it was, on the prin- 
ciple of the motion itself, namely, the 
ling for accounts of negociations of 
war and peace, while those negociations 
were pending. He was resolved to give 
no sanction to the entering of any order 
upon the book, which should afford a 
precedent for such a practice. — ; 
Mr. Foz said, that he rose merely in 
consequence of an imputation which had 
been thrown out by the right hon. gentle- 
man upon him, and upon those who aeted 
with him, as if they felt a pleasure in at- 
tacking the characters of individuals, more 
especially of officers, who were absent on 
duty, and had no means of defending 
themselves. He begged the House would 
do him the justice to recollect, that he 
had ever made it a rule during the num- 
ber of years which he had sat there, not 
to attack the character of an absent ofh- 
cer. He had condemned the American, 
as well as the present Indian war, and he 
had :,yassed severe censures on those who 
were the authors of it; but he had never 
gone so far as to animadvert upon the 
professional conduct of those who were 


employed in commanding our forces by 


sea or land. The conduct of lord Corn- 
wallis in that war had been often the sub- 
ject of his approbation. As far as re- 
garded the military capacity of that noble 
lord, he was always ready to give him cre- 
dit for great abilities, if his conduct 
seemed to warrant that opinion; but, 
when he was called upon to vote an ad- 
dress, acknowledging the able conduct of 
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tord Cornwallis, was he not forced, as it 
were, to consider that conduct, and to in- 
quire where the ability consisted? The 
blame, if any, should rest where it was 
due im this case; namely, with his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. Why was the House 
called on to applaud lord Cornwallis, and 
to compliment him as an able officer, on 
the experience we had of the war in In- 
dia? Why was the Honse asked to praise 
where they had experienced only disap- 
. pointment? This was surely provoking 
a discussion, in a manner equally unfair 
to the character of the noble lord, and in- 
decent on the part of his majesty’s minis- 
ters. After a series of attempts and fai- 
lures, they were called upon to vote that 
the war had been ably conducted. In all 
those occurrences he saw nothing like 
ability, nothing which could afford ground 
for approbation. Forced into such a si- 
tuation, what was he todo? Was he to 
sit silent, or to consent to tell that to the 
king which he did not believe? Or was 
he to deliver his sentiments, and risk the 
danger of being deemed uneandid and il- 
liberal? Was he to carry up falsehood 
to his sovereign, to whom, as one of the 
most sacred duties of a subject, he owed 
truth? Was he to applaud the conduct 
of lord Cornwallis, when he saw no reason 
to applaud it, and when, perhaps, in the 
point of view in which it appeared, there 
was more reason to consider it as an ob- 
ject of censure? And yet this must be 
the case, if he was to be told he behaved 
with harshness against a brave officer, 
when he was only doing what appeared 
to him to be his duty as a member of that 
House. There was an end of the utility 
of that House, if its members, when they 
were delivering their opinions on the cha- 
yacters of the commanders of our forces, 
were to be stopped, and told that they 
were attacking the character of a man 
who was not here to answer for himself, 
and that we ought to suspend our censure 
until he came home. When he was put 
to this dilemma, the blame ought to be 
on those who compelled him to deliver 
his sentiments by their demand of approba- 
tion, and who had obli ged him to take such 
a part as he owed to his own conscience 
and his duty to his constituents. —He was 
happy to find that the papers called for 
were to be produced. He was, however, 
surprised at the difference of opinion that 
had taken place since the notice given by 


his hon. friend of the present motion, as 


the right hon. gentleman had certainly 
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said on a former day.that he would oppose 
that motion, and every one of the same 
kind. He must confess he was far from 
being wee with this declaration. It 
seemed to introduce a system of which 
the right hon. gentleman was too fond, 
and looked as if he meant to haul the mi- 
nister’s friends through all the dirt and 
mud of his business, by tamely and sub- 
missively relying upon him for their dis 
rections. Was this a light in which the 
House of Commons should be placed ? 
Were the representatives of the people to 


‘be told, ‘“« When ministers are inclined to 


give information to the country, you may 
vote for the production of papers, but 
when they are not, you must resist every 
call for them, however necessary, or how- 
ever consistent with the constitutional 
principles of this country.” This was 
pursuing too far that doctrine of confi- 
dence which had been so much brought 
forward last session, and with respect to 
which the right hgn. gentleman had urged, 
in his opinion, tlfe most unconstitutional 
arguments. The right hon. gentleman 
had said, that it was improper at all times 
to call for papers or informauion pending 
a negociation, and that the result, what- 
ever it might be, should be sanctioned by 
a vote before any inquiry should be made 
respecting the origin, circumstances, or 
conduct of it; a doctrine that he would 
never subscribe to, because he conceived 
it to be fraught with every thing that 
was bad, and in direct contradiction to 
the very nature of that constitution, which 
we were all so happy to pronounce aa 
eulogium upon; and none could be more 
so than he was, when its theory was at- 
tended to, and its practice conformabie to 
its real principles. Of those principles, 
the new-fangled system was morc sub- 
versive than any of the wildest schemes 
that the wildest of modern reformers 
could ever have devised.—The right hon. 
gentleman had said, that the papers, par- 
ticularly the letter from lord Comwallis 
to the Nizam, dated July 7, 1759, had 
been on the table three months before the 
last session was concluded. It might be 
so: for himself, he had no hesitation in 
declaring, that he had not read it; for it © 
must be in the recollection of the House, 
that a matter of very great importance 
arose, to which his attention was naturally 
drawn—he meant the armament against 
Russia. So much had it occupied his mind, 
and so much was he convinced that his duty 
to his constituents and to the people of Eng- 
5 : 
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land, called for every effort he could 
exert, to ward off the ue pen ng danger 
that he was prevented from turning his 
thoughts to any other subject. He be- 
lieved his friends were equally inclined to 
do their duty; and he was proud to add, 
what he thought he might do without the 
imputation of vanity, that his exertions 
had not been altogether useless, and that, 
pone placed in a minority, that minority 
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was found to have acted in conformity | 


with the wishes and the real interests of 
the country.—The right hon. gentleman 
had said, that if all the papers moved for, 
and all that could be moved for, were 
upon the table, nothing could appear that 
would explain to the House what the 
offers of Tippoo to make peace were: 
and that if any thing did, he certainl 
should oppose their being produced. 
Perhaps it might be so; but when the 
right hon. gentleman stated that he was 
totally ignorant of these offers, and knew 
no more of them than other people, he 
could not help thinking it one of the most 
astonishing facts that ever had occurred ; 
that lord Cornwallis, as governor-general 
of India, had been, on all occasions, writ- 
ing home, that a protracted war was rui- 
nous to the company’s finances; that a 
speedy and honourable peace was his ear- 
nest wish ; and that, though several offers 
to make peace had been made by Tippoo, 
none of them were of a nature that he 
could accept; yet that he never had 
mentioned what those terms offered were, 
or what were his reasons for not accept- 
ing them. If the government at home 
had received any information of the terms 
that had been offered, he thought it was 
their duty to send out orders to conclude 
peace as goon as possible, and while it 
might be done honourably, at least ; 
which was more than could be expected, if 
we were unfortunate enough to experience 
a continuance of the same calamitous 
events. Upon the right hon. gentleman's 
rinciple of unlimited confidence, it was 
impossible to foretel what ill-consequences 
might ensue, particularly if no right was 
allowed to that House to inquire into the 
conduct and expense of a negociation or 
war until it was ended. What was be- 
come of the boasted privilege of that 
House, to inquire into every measure that 
could bring expense upon the country, 
which they, as representatives of the peo- 
ple, must provide for, by laying ad- 
ditional burthens upon their consti- 
tuents, if they had it not in their 
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power to give an assent from: conviction, 
that there was expediency, justice, or po- 
licy in the measure which occasioned 
that expense? What was now the Jan- 
guage eld out by this claim for con- 

dence in ministers, but that they have 
entered into a war which must be attended 
with heavy expense, but with regard to 
the nature or extent of which, they would 
resist all inquiry, and till it should be 
concluded no means of information would 
be afforded. He had only to recall the 
attention of gentlemen for a moment to 
what happened last year, with regard to 
the Russian business, to show how de- 
cidedly this was theeobject of the present 
administration. The right hon. gentle- 
man had properly said, that a day would 
soon come for Gecusnng that business, 
and it was not his intention to enter into 
it now ; to-morrow they were to be called 
upon to vote the expense of the arma- 
ment, and must agree to pay that expense 
before they had received any information 
of the propriety or wisdom of the nego- 
ciation which occasioned it. It was not 
his intention to refuse voting the expense 
to-morrow ; indeed he knew it to be im- 
possible: because, however much he and 
the country might disapprove of the 
measure, still it was obvious, that the 
expense incurred must be paid.—Upon 
this principle of first paying, and then in- 
quiring into the cause of the expense, the 
right hon. gentleman had gone to such 
lengths, as the House ought to beware of 
sanctioning. If they were not, million 
after million might be expended, and till 
the country was ruined, no satistactiom 
would be given, except that confidence 
must be placed in ministers. It was here 
we saw the system of those who boasted 
so much of their attachment to the con- 
stitution and to the principles of liberty ; 
but whose practice was at variance with 
their profession. In vain did we boast of 
our attachment to the principles of a 
well regulated freedom. We were per- 
petually praising our constitution in words, 
and daily introducing new abuses into It 
in practice. And thus might we go on 
boasting that we were the most free until 
we had entirely lost our freedom, and that 
by this innovation lately introduced into 
the constitution—the innovation of confi- 
dence ! This confidence in individuals, in 
the mind of that House, was to precede 
the interests of the people. The minis- 
ters by this might move and carry arma- 
ment on armament, on the most trivial 
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occasions, on the slightest reasons, or 
entirely without reasons, and the people 
had no means whatever of preventing it ; 
nay, the members of that House were 
precluded from judging of the measures 
at all, until they were called on to vote 
the money of their constituents to 
them. Supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that these measures should turn out 
to be ill advised, unnecessary, or even 
ruinous to this country, what mode had 
the people of obtaining redress? None, 
except that of a criminal proceeding 
against the miniztera who were the cause 
of it. The only security the people had 
was the responsibility of the ministers. 
Was that a sufficient security? It was 
hot. In short, it was not any security in 
Inost cases; for supposing the minister 
who may have been the cause of great 
calamities to the state, was incorrupt, but 
that in the opinion of the people his 
measures had been only unwise; or, sup- 
posing the measures to be wise, and 
against the opinion of the people, what 
remedy could there be had in either of 
these cases? In the first, the people 
would be too generous to punish, because 
it was against the principles of humanity, 
as well as the law of every good commu- 
nity, to punish a man merely for want of 
wisdom. Qn the second case, what would 
be the consequence? An innocent and 
meritorious man would suffer for his own 
virtue, merely from the misfortune of his 
conduct happening to be misunderstood 
by the public; and he would be left to 
say to his misguided countrymen, “ What ! 
will you accuse me for acting as well as I 
could fur your interests ?” at, then; 
were we to punish such a man? No, God 
forbid! Then, as to the other man who 
might be incapable, what was to be done 
with him? Had we that court of criminal 
justice, by which we could try a minister 
on the size of his capacity? We had no 
such court. But supposing, for the sake 
of argument, we had a court in waicn all 
these points could be provided for, what 
satistaction could result to a country 
drained of its wealth and _ resources ? 
What retribution would the disgrace or 
the destruction of a minister make to a 
country that had been ruined and wn- 
done? The punishment of a minister! a 
poor, paltry resentment, instead of a re- 
tribution! Thus stood the political state 
of a country said to possess perfect li- 
berty,-a country, where, it was said, the 
Opinion of the people was the highest 
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aathority, and their will the law! The opi- 
nion of the people, indeed, might at last 
prevail ; but according to this doctrine of 
confidence in ministers, this innovation in 
the constitution, the opinion of the people 
would not begin to operate until the 
country was ruined. Ruined we might 
be, aidiough the people were not igno- 
rant, nor their representatives corrupt, but 
merely, because the minister might blun- 
der and mistake, If such a country could 
be called a country of liberty and perfect 
freedom, he did not know what liberty or 
freedom was, nor wherein consisted the 
excellence of its constitution. — He ho 
however, that, from what he had said, he 
should not be considered as speaking 
a the constitution of this country. 
e spoke not against the constitution of 
this country, but against the theory and 
the practice which the late doctrine of 
confidence had introduced. They were 
against both the theory and practice of 
the constitution of this country; against 
the earliest impressions in favour of that 
constitution made on him by his educas 
tion. He had been taught to think, that 
all the evils, of which he had that night 
been complaining, were to be prevented 
by the timely interposition of that House 
with its advice, when a minister was pure 
suing a plan that might be destructive to 
his country. He hated the innovation of 
confidence, of which he had beenspeaking, 
There was nothing of the spirit of the 
people of this country in it, ey might 
as well say to the minister, “ To you we 
give all the trust that was once delegated 
to our representatives ; to you we give the 
disposition of our property: to you we give 
the whole care of all our interests, without. 
control or inqhiry.”—The right hon. gen+ 
tleman had declared that he knew nothing 
of the proposals of peace which had been 
made by Tip oo, or the reason why they 
were refused. But, because he was 
totally ignorant of the nature of these 
proposals, was the House to be precluded 
from all inquiry respecting them? Bee 
cause @ minister had neglected to provide 
himself with the means of information, 
were they to sanction that neglect, or 
abandon those discussions, which they 
owed to their own duty, and the interests 
of their constituents? The retreat of 
our armies in India was a proof of the 
complete failure of the object which lord 
Cornwallis had in view. ‘The retreat of 
general Abercrombie was attended with 
every aggravating circumstance of loss 
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and ignominy. It had been too gently 
styled a retreat, but it was in reality a 
downright flight, in which our baggage, 
artillery, and the hospitals of our sick and 
wounded were left behind. He was not 
sufficiently acquainted with circumstances 
to decide in what quarter censure was 
due. But the fact must be admitted, that 
general Abercrombie had been compelled 
to make a retreat, in such circumstances 
as were disgraceful to the British arms. 
What these circumstances were, or where 
that blame was to be attached, ought 
surely to form the subject of discussion, 
before they could, with propriety be 
called upor to deliver any opinion.— 
Previous to the meeting of parliament, he 
had determined to say nothing in any 
debate on the subject, respecting the con- 
duct of lord Cornwallis; and he should 
never have departed from that resolution, 
had he not been called upon to deliver 
his opinion by the words of the speech, 
and the arguments of those who moved 
and seconded the address; had he not 
been called upon to applaud abilities, of 
which their conduct afforded him no 
preofs, and to congratulate success, which 
the state of our affairs in India by no 
means seemed to warrant, from any infor- 
mation which had yet been laid before 
that House. 

Sir James Murray said, that bad the 
debate been confined to the propriety of 
producing the papers, he should not have 
troubled the House that evening, but he 
conceived the character of general Aber- 
crombie to have been so illiberally reflected 
on, erecey by the hon. seconder, that 
it required from him a word or two in 
justice to the absent general. He had 
the honour to have served under him, 
during the last war in America, and knew 
him to be an active, able, and zealous 
officer, esteemed for honour, integrity and 
military talents, His misfortunes ought 
not to have been aggravated by uncandid 
insinuations. It was sufficiently unfortu- 
tunate for a brave officer to be in a situa- 
tion, in which he could neither conduce 
to his own honour nor the service of his 
country. That general Abercrombie had 
found. it necessary to retreat, was a 
matter of notoriety ; and in all retreats 
’ losses .were sustained, but it was very 
easy for those losses to be exaggerated 
by the ignorant or malignant when the 
circumstances of such losses could be 
little known to either side of the House. 

Mr. Francis. Let me intreat the indul- 
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gence of the House for a mement. The 
hon. gentleman accuses me of having said 
something disrespectful of general Aber- 
crombie, without stating what it was. [ 
ositively deny the charge: and I should 

ve thought that hon. gentleman had 
not sat long enough in parliament to 
haye learned the policy, common enough 
with his more experienced friends, of 
evading the force of general arguments, 
by endeavouring to turn them into per- 
sonal reflections. What I said was, that 
the facts on the face of them, are cala- 
mitous and disgraceful, though possibly 
the commanding officer may not be dee 
serving of blame; and that if this im- 
preasion be ill founded, if it bears hardly 
upon the conduct of any individual, it is 
the fault of the king’s ministers, who 
drive us to private deters for intelli- 
gence, and refuse to give us authentic 
information. 

After a few words from major Scott in 
Opposition to the motion, the question 
was put and carried on each of the mo- 
ay except the last, which was negua- 
tive 


Debate tn the Commons on the Army 
Estimates.} Feb. 15. In a Committee 
of Supply, the secretary at War rose to 
move the ordinary and extraordinary ex- 
pense of the army. 

Mr. Foz said it had not been usual to 
move the extraordinary on the same day 
with the ordinary, and as it was unex- 
pected, gentlemen, who wished to make 
remarks on the latter might be disap- 
puinted. 

The Secretary at War said, that no sur- 
prise was intended, and if any gentleman 
wished the extraordinary to be postponed, 
he was ready to let itstand over to another 


r. Pt said, the reason of taking a 
separate day for the extraordinary of the 
army was, that the estimate of it could 
seldom be presented so soon as that of 
the ordinary ; but as both estimates had 
been this year presented at the same time, 
there could be no objection to voting 
them on the sameday. If, however, any 
gentleman would say,that there was any 
thing in the estimate of the extraordinary, 
which he had not had time to consider, he 
had no objection to putting it off till ano- 
ther day. 

Mr. Fox said, it was impossible for him 
to say that the estimate of the extra- 
ordinary contained any thing to which 
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he should object: for not expecting it 
to come on, he had not examined it. 

- General Burgoyne said, it certainly 
would be better to adhere to the old, and 
he believed the invariable, rule ofseparate 


aye 
he Secretary at War said, he had heard 
enough to induce him to postpone the ex- 
traordinary till another day. In the ordi- 
dinary of the army he had the satisfaction 
of being able to state a considerable re- 
- duction ; and although the defensive force 
of the kingdom was not a branch of the 
public expense, in which he thought it 
wise to be too saving, he was happy to 
find the situation of the country such as 
to admit of a considerable saving being 
ade. In1783 the peace establishment 
of the army could not be finally settled, 
the regiments on foreign service not be- 
. ing returned. In 1785, it was settled at 
seventy-three regiments, of 410 men, 
each divided into eight ae Sane with 
two companies en second. In 1788 and 
1789 they were formed into regiments of 
ten companies each. It was now proposed, 
that each regiment should consist of 360 
rank and file, divided into ten companies, 
without any companies en second. A far- 
ther reduction of three men per company 
was intended, making the whole reduc- 
tion, in each regiment, 70 rank and file. 
The reason for the reduction of three men 
/ per company was, that in the course of 
* time, the sum appropriated for the neces- 
saries of the soldier had fallen so far short, 
that the three shillings a week intended 
for his actual subsistence, had been re- 
duced, in some instances, to eighteen 
pence, and, in general he believed, to two 
shillings. Where 360 men was the es- 
tablishment of each regiment, it was ge- 
nerally found that they were five or six 
per company deficient. It was therefore 
thought practicable to reduce the estab- 
lishment three men per company, without 
any reduction of the effective force, and 
appropriate the saving, to make good the 
deficiency in the sum appropriated for 
the necessaries of the common soldier, so 
that there might be no deduction from the 
three shillings for his weekly food. In 
the plantations, the regiments must con- 
' tinue on their former establishment till 
midsummer, so that the saving for the 
present year would be less than for the 
year ensuing. For this year the total 
saving would be 45,3171, which the addi- 
tional allowance to the common soldier 
would reduce to 23,000/. In future, the 
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total saving, including some reduction of 
the staff and other articles would be 
84,7701., which the additional allowances 
would reduce to 51,4032. the nett ultimate 
annual saving to the public. A regiment 
of cavalry had been raised for Jamaica, 
which was not included in the estimate, 
because, if continued, it would be paid for 
by theisland. He concluded with mov- 
ing his first resolution, viz. ‘“ That 
285,0641. 12s. 94d. be granted for the 
charge of 17,013 men for guards and gar- 
risons, to the 24th of June, 1792.” 
General Burgoyne said, he had formerly 
been an advocate for the sort of estab- 
lishment now proposed, viz. a smell num- 
ber of men, and a great number of offi- 
cersin proportion. &xperience however 
had induced him to change his opinion, 
The principle on which that sort of estab- 
lishment was recommended, was, that im 
case of necessity the regiments might be 
filled up with men, and the officers being 
in constant service, a well-disciplined army 
could thus be soon formed. In no one 
instance within his recollection had this 
principle been adhered to. When an ad- 
dition to the army was wanted, new corps 
were constantly raised, instead of filling 
up the old. He applauded the allowance 
to the common soldier, as equally hu- 
mane and wise, and said he was sure that 
whoever planned it must be a mili 
man. e wished the situation of the 
subaltern officers had been considered at 
the same time ; they were still obliged to 
subsist on the same scanty pittance, al- 
though every article of subsistence was 
SO per cent. dearer than when their pay © 
was originally settled. He did not feel 
himself of consequence enough to make 
any motion on the subject, but he hoped 
those who had the means of giving eftect 
to a motion, would turn their attention to 
it. There was one grievance which cer- 
tainly ought to be remedied—their being 
kept so long out of their arrears. tl 
some misconstruction of the bill, whic 
marked the talentsand the heart ofits author 
(Mr. Burke), it was understood that the ar- 
rears could not be issued till the accounts 
of the regiment were sent in and settled. 
The accounts of regiments serving abroad 
could not be settled till after a considera- 
ble interval; and from this, and other cir- 
cumstances, it actually happened that 
some regiments had seven or eight years 
arrears still due. Delays in sending in the 
accounts might, perhaps, be owing to co- 
lonels, agents, or paymasters, but cer- 
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tainly not to subalterns, who were not 
public accountants, and it was hard that 
they should suffer for theneglect of others. 
‘Four years arrears were now due to his 
own regiment, and he did not know of any 
objection to the accounts. 

The Secretary at War said, he was happy 
in the hon. general's approbation of any 
part of the plan he had opened. The 
raising of independent companies was no 
departure from the principle on which a 
number of regiments on a small establish- 
ment of men were kept up; for it did not 
answer the purpose of recruiting the army, 
without adding to the number of regiments. 
With respect to the delay in issuing the 
arrears, the hon. general was  mis- 
informed. The arrears of the subalterns 
were always issued on proper application, 
whether the accounts of the regiment 
were settled or not. 

Colonel Fitzpatrick said, that no rea- 
son had been given for the addition of 
colonel Simcoe’s corps. 

The Secretary at War said, the alteration 
in the government of Canada made that 
corps necessary. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that the 
raising of the new corps for Upper Canada, 
met with his hearty approbation. He 
would explain the nature of that corps, 
and what were the advantages to be ex- 
pected from it. It was certainly a military 
corps so far, as that those who composed 
it, and were sent out to that settlement, 
were to be under military discipline, when 
they left this country, and after they were 
there, but they were to act in another ca- 
pacity. It must be well known, that there 
was a great part of that country which it 
‘would be necessary to clear, and those 
men wereto be enraloyed for that purpose; 
when it was effected, the intention was, 
that each man should have a tract of land 
alloted to him instead of receiving pay as 
a soldier, and by these means the country 
would not only be cleared, and rendered 
useful to the inhabitants, but those very 
inhabitants would, from having a neces- 
“a attachment to what their industry 
had made their property, be, in conse- 
quence of their military skill and habits, 
enabled to protect tle province, and an- 
swer every purpose of a militia. The ex- 


pense of a newcorps was something above’ 


11,0000. ; the expense of this would not be 
so much by 3,0000. 

_ Mr. Foz said, that the proposed reduc- 
tion certainly had his approbation as to 
the principal of it, though he by no means 
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approved of the manner in which it was 
to be done, nor could see any reason why 
it was not done long ago, or why it was 
not now carried to a much greater extent. 
When he had the honour to hold a place 
in his majesty’s councils, he had proposed 
a reduction of the army, but not in the 
mode now adopted ; he wished to reduce 
the number of regiments to 64, instead 
of which the establishment had been kept 
up to 70, besides new corps raised for the 
East-Indies; and now one for Canada, 
and another for the West-Indies, at the 
very time when we were talking about the 
reduction of the army. He never had 
agreed with those who argued, that keep- 
ing up skeleton regiments was a preferable 
mode to having fewer in number, and 
those fuller of men; and though officers 
might naturally approve, without any im- 
putation of blame, of regiments consisting 
more of officers than men, yet no one ar- 
gument had ever been stated, in his recol- 
lection, whereby it appeared that these 
skeleton regiments were completed, in 
cases of urgency, with greater facility 
than new corps could be raised. He had 
often conversed with officers ef experi- 
ence and known abilities on this subject, 
but he never could learn from any of 
them, that this mode of keeping up a 
skeleton establishment was a good one, 
either in theory or practice. He there- 
fore wished, that while we were serving 
the finances, we would serve the consti- 
tution; and he never could agree to a 
system which was the least in point of 
saving, and the greatest in point of pa- 
tronage. In short, the only beneficial, 
constitutional, and effectual mode of re- 
ducing the army, was, in his opinion, a 
reduction of corps, and not of men. He 
came next to notice what had been said 
by the right hon. secretary, respecting 
the nature of the Canada corps. The 
right hon. secretary wished that the com- 
mittee would not consider them as a regi- 
ment, nor think them any addition to the 
army establishment, because, he said, 
they were not sent out for military pur 
poses, but to clear the country, and 
afterwards to inhabit it. He trusted the 
committee would beware of such argu- 
ments. We had alrcady seen similar in- 
stances, such as the corps of artificers tor 
Gibraltar, and others that he could men- 
tion. But the right hon. gentleman had 
said they were to become a militia to 
defend this settlement, after they had 
cleared it, and to protect the property 
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which their industry had entitled them to 
possess: and they were, he understood, 
to people the province too. As toa 
militia, what was the necessity for send- 
ing a corps of regimented officers, and 
400 men, to form a militia in Canada? 
Or were we to consider them as 400 drill 
serjeants, sent out to instruct the inha- 
bitants in the may art? In establish- 
ing a government for that province, it 
undoubtedly was the wish of this coun 
to give them one most suitable to their 
circumstances and situation; in short, to 
establish a government for the people, 
and not, as this military system would 
indicate, to make a people for the govern- 
ment; and he ould 

the government of an 
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The several Resolutions were then put 
and agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons, on the State o 
the Public Income and Papenditure 
Feb. 17. The House having resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole 
House, the earl of Mornington in the 
chair, to consider of so much of his ma- 
jesty’s speech on the opening of the ses- 
sion as relates to the Public Income and 
Expenditure; and the said Speech toge- 
ther with the Finance Reports of the 
years 1786 and 1791, being referred to 
the said committee, 

Mr. Pitt rose, and addressed the com- 


always contend that ! mittee as follows :—The paragraph in his 
country which . majesty’s speech which has been referred 


required the least armed force to support ' to this committee, has already announced 
it was the best, and that which required | to us, and to the public, the most wel- 
cart roma army to support it, the worst. | come intelligence which it was possible 
—He 


then noticed the proposed addition | for us to receive ; it has raised the 


to the pay, by the allowance of bread, 
and expressed his satisfaction that a pro- 
position was brought forward so beneficial 
to the private soldier. It had his most 
hearty concurrence, both as to the prin- 
ciple and the mode on which it was done ; 
jn short, it was a subject upon which, 
even in this divided country, there were 
not two opinions. He was sorry that he 
must here, however, take notice of this 
measure as being put in practice, without 
the least communication with parliament. 
Certainly, no minister could imagine, that 
any individual in that House would have 
opposed so just, so honourable, and so 
bumane a plan. Why, then, this uncon- 
stitutional method had been followed, he 
was at a loss to tell, unless it was to in- 
troduce that abominable system, which 
he had been obliged to reprobate, in what 
he said in the debate on the king's speech, 
relative to the reduction of taxes, which 
had been proposed from the throne with- 
out even the knowledge of parliament; 
although no one had been hardy enough 
to deny the undoubted right of that House, 
to originate every measure that tended to 
call for, or appropriate, the money of 
their constituents. This was a system 
that he would ever strenuously oppose ; 
because, if it obtained the sanction of 
Seller there would be an end to the 
air and free discussion of any subject in 
that House. In this way, a minister 
might make any proposition of his own, 
and have the purpose of it done, before 
parliament knew any thing at all of such 
@ proposition. 


leasing 
expectation, that, after all the difficultice 
with which we have struggled, the period 
is at length arrived, when, by the fluu- 
rishing state of our finances, we may be 
enabled to enter on a system which will 
afford immediate and substantial relief to 
a large proportion of our constituents, 
and at the same time give additional se- 
curity and effect to that important, and, 
I trust, inviolable system which has been 
adopted for the reduction of the national 
debt. 

In proceeding to detail the measures 
which I shall propose with a view to these 
important objects, I shall consider it as 
my first and most indispensable duty to 
state, as distinctly as possible, every cir- 
cumstance which can be neces for 
enabling the committee, not only to form 
a satisfactory judgment on the general re- 
sult of our situation, but to examine the 
various calculations and reasonings on 
which that result is founded; and in ate 
tempting to execute so extensive a task, 
it is no small relief to my mind to reflect, 
that the repeated discussions which have 
taken place on questions of finance, have 
rendered them, in a great degree, familiar 
to the House and to the public; and that, 
by the measures which have been adoptcd 
for simplifying the nature and form of the 
public accounts, they are at length freed 
from that obscurity and intricacy in which 
they were formerly involved, and are ren- 
dered so clear and intelligible, that there 
is no man who may not, with a small de- 
gree of attention, become as fully master 
of the subject, as those whose official 
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duty has led them to make it their pecu- 
liar study. The first point to which I 
wish to call the attention of the commit- 
tee, is the amount of what may be consi- 
dered as the probable future income of 
the country; and I shall begin by recapi- 
tulating the result of the accounts for 
different years, which have been already 
stated. The produce of the permanent 
taxes in the last year, from the 5th of 
Jan. 1791, to the 5th of Jan. 1792, ap- 
pears to have been 14,132,000/.; which, 
with the addition of 2,558,000/. (being 
the average amount of the annual duties, 
on land and malt, as stated by the select 
committee last year), will make the total 
revenue of the year 16,690,000/. To 
this there must be added a sum, which, 
in the accounts on the table, has been in- 
cluded in the produce of the separate and. 
temporary taxes imposed last year, for the 
estes of defraying the expense of the 

panish armament, but which, in fact, 
makes part of the general and permanent 
revenue. It will be recollected that an 
addition was made last year to the duties 
on bills and receipts, and the addition was 
consolidated with the old duty. The 
whole of this consolidated duty has been 
carried to the account of the separate 
fund; but only the excess beyond the 
former produce can be considered as 
arising from the additional duty; and a 
sum equal to the former produce, being 
about 40,000/., is to be added to the other 
sums which I have stated, making the 
total revenue for the last year 16,730,000/. 
The produce of the year preceding was 
16,437,000/. after deducting the produce 
of a fifty-third week, which was included 
in the account of that year. The prin- 
cipal branches of the revenue being paid 
from the respective offices into the exche- 
quer, by weekly payments, on a stated 
day, a fifty-third weekly payment in the 
course of a year, recurs nay in the pro- 
portion of once in every period of six 
years. In judging, thercfore, of the pro- 
bable future amount of the revenue, the 
produce of the fifty-third week ought not 
to be included in any one particular year, 
and it is therefore here deducted: but, on 
the other hand, one-sixth part of its 
amount, being about 32,000/., ought to be 
added to the average formed on any 
number of years. The-average formed on 
the two last years, without this addi- 
tion, would be 16,583,000/., and with it 
16,615,000/. The produce of the year 
ending on the &th of January, 1790, was 
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15,991,000/., and the average of the last 
three years (making the same allowance 
for the fifty-third week) amounts to 
16,418,000/. The produce of the year 
ending the 5th of January, 1789, was. 
15,565,000/., and the average formed on 
the last four years, amounts to 16,212,0000. 
It appears, therefore, that the actual pro-. 
duce of the year 1791, being 16,730,000/., 
exceeds by above 500,000/. the average 
formed on the last four years ;—that it. 
exceeds the average formed on the last 
two years by above 100,000/.—the average. 
on the last three years by nearly 300,000/., 
and the actual produce of the last year 
but one, by nearly the same sum. If, 
then, I form my palculation of our future 
revenue, not on the separate amount of 
any one of these particular years, but 
upon the average amount of four years, 
during which there has been a constant 
increase, I am certainly not attempting 
to lead the committee into too favourable 
an opinion; but I am rather wishing to 
recommend that degree of caution, which 
the importance of the subject always de- 
serves, and particularly at the present 
moment, when we are holding out hopes 
of relief, in which, above all things, 
we should be careful to avoid the chance 
of disappointment. I propose therefore 
to rest my computation upon this average 
produce of four years, being 16,212,000/., 
and this sum, on a general view of the 
subject, we may safely assume, as not 
being likely to exceed the permanent an- 
nual revenue of the country. | 

I shall next desire the committee to 
compare the statement of the annual 
revenue, with that of the permanent an- 
nual expenditure; and I shall take as the 
basis of this comparison, the estimates 
contained in the report of the committee 
appointed in the last session to examine 
the public income and expenditure, only 
making such corrections as arise from 
certain additions on the one hand, and re- 
ductions on the other, which at that time 
were not foreseen. The whole permanent 
expenditure as stated by the committce, 
(including therein the interest of the na- 
tional debt, the million annually issued for 
the reduction of debt, the civil list, and 
all the permanent charges on the consoli« 
dated fund, as well as all the establish- 
ments which are annually voted) is 
15,969,0001.; to which there was added 
in the course of the last session (but sub- 
sequent to the report of the committee) 
the sum of 12,000/. charged on the consos © 
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lidated fund, for the establishment of the 
duke of Clarence; and a further sum of 
about 12,000/. for defraying the expense 
_ of the separate government of the pro- 
vince of Upper Canada. Besides this, 
some further provisions will be necessary 
for the establishment of the duke of York, 
on the happy event of his marriage; and 
this may probably occasion an addition of 
18,000/. The amount of these additional: 
charges is 42,000/. 

I have next to state those reductions 
which, as far as we dan at present judge, 
may be expccted to take place in our per- 
manent establishments, although they 
cannot operate to their full extent in the | 
present year. The first article of reduc- 
tions is under the head of the naval ser- 
vice, in which I am inclined to hope that 
the number of seamen may be reduced to 
16,000, being 2,000 less than last year. 
This will produce a saving of 104,000/., 
and a further saving of about 10,000/. 
may probably be made in the estimate for 
the works to be carried on in the dock- 
yards.—In the actual establishment of 
the army, (after allowing for the proposed 
additions, which were explained when 
the army estimate was voted), there may 
probably be a diminution of about 50,0000. ; 
and 36,000/. will be saved in consequence 
of the expiration of the treaty for the 
Hessian subsidy, which, under the present 
circumstances, his majesty has not thought 
it necessary to renew. if thercfore, al- 
Jowance is made on the one hand for the 
addition of 42,000/., and for the reduc- 
tions in the army and navy, amounting 
together to about 200,000/., the estimate 
of the permanent annual expenditure will 
stand at 15,811,000/.; the amount of the 
income of the last year, as I have before 
stated it, exceeds this sum by 919,000/. ; 
the average of the amount of the two last 
years exceeds it by 804,000/.; the average 
of the three years by 607,000/.; and that 
of the four years on which I rest my cal- 
culations, by 401,000/. This, then, is the 
comparative view which I take of the 
permanent income and expenditure ; and, 
according to the lowest of these calcula- 
tions, there remains a disposable annual 
surplus of about 400,0001, afcer defray- 
ing the expense of all the establishments, 
and applying the annual million to the re- 
duction of the public debt. 

Before I submit to the committee the 
manner in which I would propose to dis- 
tribute this surplus in future, I wish to ad- 
vert to the supply, and ways and means 
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for the present year, because in these 
there will be found some additional arti- 
cles both of expenditure and of receipt. 
The supply for each year, as gentlemen 
are aware, includes all the establishments 
and the charges for the various branches 
of the public service, together with all in- 
cidental charges which are defrayed by 
annual grants. It is independent of the 
interest and charges of the national debt, 
of the million annually issued to the com- 
missioners of the civil list, and of the 
other charges on the consolidated fund. 
The amount of all these articles is 
11,391,000/., and being permanently 
fixed, forms no part of the supply voted 
in each ycar. For the navy we have 
voted this year 16,000 seamen, of which 
the charge is 832,000/.; for what is called 
the ordinary of the navy, 672,000/.; and 
for the extraordinary building and re- 
pairs (including the work in the dock- 
yards) 350,000/. We have also voted 
131,000/. towards the reduction of the 
navy debt, which is sufficient for defray- 
ing the whole of the extra expenses of 
the naval department in the last year, 
(including those of the armament) as far 
as they have not been already defrayed 
by the surplus arising from former grants. 
These sums together make 1,985,000/.— 
The establishment of the army for the pre- 
sent year Is 1,474,000/.; the extraordi- 
naries 277,0001.; besides 63,0002, ad- 
vanced for the troops in India, which will 
le aee be repaid by the company. 
The total voted for the army is 1,814,000V. 
—For the ordinary expenses of the ord- 
nance there has been voted 221,0000.; 
for the extraordinaries nearly 157,000/.; 
and under the head of services performed 
in former years, but unprovided for, 
44,000/., making in the whole the sum of 
422,000/. ‘Lhe estimates for the colonies 
and plantations, amount to about 31,000/. 
Various miscellaneous services, including 
the expense of African forts, the Mint, 
the roads in Scotland, the maintenance 
and transportation of convicts, the sum 
paid for printing Journals, and some 
other articles, (particularly a compensa- 
tion to the owners of African vessels for 
losses sustained in consequence of the 
late regulations, and likewise to the set- 
tlers removed in the year 1786 from the 
Mosquito shore), amount in the whole to 
114,000/.—There are two other articles 
which always form part of the annual 
statement of the supply, under the heads 
of deficiency. of grants, and estimated de- 
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ficiency of the land and malt, the nature 
of which is fully explained in the report 
of the committee of the last session, and 
for which allowance is made, though in 
a different shape, in the comparison of 
the permanent income and expenditure. 
The amount of the deficiency of grants is 
436,000/., which includes in it the sum of 
123,000/. repaid to the bank, in conse- 
quence of the diminution of their floating 
balance, out of which 500,000/. had been 
advanced for the supply of last year; and 
the deficiency on the land and malt may 
be estimated at 350,000/. To these arti- 
cles I shall propose to add two others; 
the first is 100,000/. out of the supplies 
of the present year, to be applied towards 
the discharge of the exchequer bills issued 
on account of the Spanish armament; by 
which means we shall be enabled to re- 
peal immediately the additional duty on 
malt, the produce of which for the pre- 
sent year was appropriated to the separate 
fund created for that purpose. The se- 
cond is an additional sum to be issued in 
this particular year, beyond the annual 
million, for the reduction of the national 
debt ; and, on the comparison of the sup- 

ly with the ways and means for the year, 
i think it will appear, that this sum may 
be safely stated at 400,000/. I have now 
enumerated all the articles of the supply, 
except the debentures to the American 
Joyalists. These I omit, because they 
are nearly balanced by the profit on the 
lottery, which I do not mean to include 
in the statement of ways and means. 

The first article of the estimated ways 
and means for the present year is the 
amount of the annual duties on land and 
malt, which may here be taken at 
2,750,0001., because exchequer bills will 
be issued on the credit of these duties to 
that amount; and the deficiency in the 
actual produce of the duties will, accord- 
ang to the usual practice, become a charge 
on the supply of future years, as the defi- 
ciency of the produce of former years is 
a charge on the supply of the present 
year. The next article consists of the 
sums which may be expected to be ap- 
plied towards defraying the supply of the 
year out of the produce of the consoli- 
dated fund. This fund includes in it the 
‘whole amount of all the permanent taxes, 
and is applicable, in the first in- 
stance, to the payment at the end of 
each quarter of the permanent charges 
which I have before had occasion to 
enumerate. Any surplus which remains 
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after payment of those charges is, from 
time to time, disposeable by parliament ; 
and a sum equal to the expected amount 
of that surplus in the course of a year is 
always voted as an article of ways and 
means. In voting the ways and means, it, 
has for some time been the practice to 
calculate from the 5th of April in the 
current year, to the 5th of April fol- 
lowing; so that the grants for the supply 
of each particular year are not expected 
to be completed till the expiration of the 
first quarter in the subsequent year. In 
the present instance, however, there re- 
mained a sum of 155,000/. out of th 
actual surplus of the consolidated fun 
on the 5th of January, 1792, after making 
good the whole sum granted for the ser- 
vice of the year 1791, which had not been 
estimated to be completed till the quarter 
ending the 5th of April, 1792. The in- 
crease of the revenue having defrayed the 
whole charge, and furnished this actual 
surplus, as early as on the 5th of January 
last, and the 5th of April next, will yield 
a further surplus (after paying the inte- 
rest of the debt, and other fixed charges) 
which instead of being applied, as was 
estimated, to the service of the year 1791, 
will be applicable to the supply of the 
present year, and to this is to be added 
the growing produce of the consolidated 
fund for the succeeding twelve months, 
from the 5th of April, 1792, to the 5th 
of April, 1793. | 

The expected amount of the dispose- 
able surplus on the 5th of April next, I 
state‘at 486,000/.; and in forming this cale 
culation, I suppose the whole proeuee of 
the permanent taxes, during the current 
pedal .to be equal to the average 
ormed from the corresponding quarters 
in each of the last four years, which, 
amounts to 2,970,000/. To this is to be 
added the expected produce, during this 
quarter, of the temporary taxes appro- 
alae to defray the expenses of the 

anish armament, because, up to the 5th 
of April, those taxes are directed to be 
carried to the consolidated fund, and the 
proportion of the expense of the Spanish 
armament, which was charged on the 
supply of 1792, has been already defrayed 
out of the produce of the revenue up to 
the 5th of January. Supposing these taxes 
to yield in this quarter a sum equal to 
their average produce in the three quar- 
ters since they have taken cffect, their 
amount will be nearly 200,000/., and this, 
added to the sum before stated, will make 
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a total of 3,170,000. From this is to be | sums issued for the reduction of the na- 
deducted the amount of the interest of | tional debt. | 
debt, and other fixed charges on the con-| In speaking however of the future ex- 
solidated fund for this quarter, which is | penditure, I am aware that contingencies 
about 2,684,000/, leaving a remainder of | may occasionally arise, which cannot at 
486,0001. present be foreseen ; but, as far as I have 
The further amount of the sum, which | now the means of judging, I am not 
may be expected to arise from the sur-} aware of any specific article in which 
plus of the consolidated fund, between ; there is likely to be an excess beyond the 
the 5th of April, 1792, and the 5th of | permanent estimate, except in the amount 
April, 1793, I propose to estimate in like ; of the small sums which may be still ne- 
manner on the average of the four last | cessary for completing the works for the 
years, making the necessary deduction on | protection of the dock-yards at home, 
account of the taxes which I shall on this | and the expense of carrying into execu- 
day propose to you to repeal. tion the plan of fortifications in the West 
The total amount of the revenue on | Indies, which will be a subject of separate 
that average, exclusive of Jand and malt, | consideration. And with a view to these 
was 13,654,000. The annual amount of | articles, or to other contingencies that 
the taxes proposed to be repealed is about | may arise, I have the satisfaction of 
223,000/.: but as some arrears will be | thinking, that they will probably be fully 
received from these taxes subsequent to | balanced by extraordinary resources, be- 
their repeal, the sum to be deducted on } yond the calculated amount of the present 
this account in the present year, will not | income. On the result, then of these 
be to that amount, and may be estimated | different statements, I think there is no 
at about 163,000/. The total amount of, reason to doubt, that we may, in the pre- 
the interest of debt and other fixed | sent year, apply an additional sum of 
charges on the consolidated fund is (as I} 400,000. to the reduction of the national 
have already stated) 11,391,000/. There | debt, and repeal the temporary duty on 
will, therefore, on these suppositions, re- | malt, at the same time allowing for the 
main a disposcable surplus of 2,100,000/., | repeal of permanent taxes to the amount 
to which is to be added a sum of 200,000/. | of about 200,000/. and for the application 
which there is good ground to suppose | of nearly an equal annual sum in future, 
will be re-paid to the public during this , as a permanent addition to the fund for 
year from the balances of different ac- ; the discharge of the national debt. 
counts. These articles of ways and means The next point for consideration, 18, 
added together amount to 5,691,000/. ; the propriety of the general principle 
The articles of supply which I have | which I have assumed as the foundation 
enumerated, amount in the whole to: of my plan; that of distributing the sur- 
5,654,000/., so that the ways and means | plus of our revenue, and applying it in 
exceed this supply by 37,000/. equal proportions to the dimimution of 
I have already observed that, in the | taxes, and the reduction of debt, I have 
supply of the present year, there are | thought this the wisest plan which we 
some articles included, which exceed con- | can adopt, because, by combining present 
siderably the estimate of the permanent | relief with permanent credit and security, 
annual expenditure in the several branches | it seems most likely to prevent any temp- 
of the public service; these consist prin- | tation hereafter to break in, with a rude 
cipally of the additional sum of 400,000/. | hand, on the system for the gradual re- 
proposed to be issued to the commis- | duction of our debt. At the same time, 
sioners; the sum of 100,000/. granted in | this addition to the sinking fund, with 
lieu of the malt duty; the sum granted | the aid of a further sum from a distant 
for the navy debt; that repaid to the | source, which I shall mention presently, 
_bank; the advance on account of the | and, independent of any further increase 
troops in India, and some excess in the | of revenue, will enable us to make a 
army estimate; in the unprovided esti- | rapid progress in this important work, and 
mate of the ordnance; in the miscella- | in a very short space of time to reach a 
neous services and the deficiency of | point, which perhaps not long since was 
Meier and they all appear peculiar to | thought too distant for calculation. 
he present year, and not likely to recur I shall beg the indulgence of the com- 
in future, except as far as an annual | mittee while I state this rather more at 
addition may hereafter be made to the | large, because it is connected-with othey 
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considerations which may lead to impor- 
tant measures for enforcing and strength- 
ening our system for the discharge of the 
national debt, In attempting to form an 
calculations of the proportion of debt which 
may be discharged at any particular time, 
there are some contingencies which can 
only be stated hypothetically. They may, 
however, now be reduced to a narrower 
point than they have been in any former 
poe Onc material circumstance which 
as necessarily been considered as uncer- 
tain, is the price of the funds; but, as far 
as relates to the 3 per cents, this uncer- 
tainty seems to be in a great measure re- 
moved, with a view to the question under 
consideration ; for, supposing the present 
state of prosperity to continue, no calcu- 
lation can reasonably be formed on the 
idea of paying off any large portion of 
this stock but at par. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the principal question would 
be, whether the fund for the reduction of 
debt ought to be applied to the redemp- 
tion or purchase of the 3 per cents, with 
a view to the reduction of interest on the 
4 per cents, and on the 5 per cents? or, 
whether it should be applied to the re- 
demption, first, of the 4 per cents, and 
afterwards (as soon as they become re- 
deemable) of the 5 per cents? Without 
entering into minute disquisitions on this 
point, | will only state, that, according to 
the most accurate calculations which I 
have seen, the mode of applying the sink- 
ing fund to the purchase of the 3 per 
cents, and making use ot the general im- 
provement of credit in order to reduce 
the interest of the 4 per cents, and of the 
5 per cents (when redeemable), and to 
carry the saving of interest as an addition 
to the sinking fund, will, on the whole, 
be quicker in its operation than the 
other mode, though not in any very con- 
siderable degree. I shall therefore sup- 
pose, in the first instance, that an addition 
of 400,0002. should be applied in the pre- 
sent year to the reduction of debt, and an 
annual addition, trom the revenue for the 
next four years, of Z00,000/. When the 
debentures to the American loyalists 
shall be discharged (which will be in 
about four years subsequent to the pre- 
sent) the profits arising from the lottery, 
which, as I have already stated, are now 
set against this article of expenditure, 
will be left free, and will form an addition 
to the annual surplus. If the addition 
shall be distributed in the same manner 
5 15 now proposed, with respect to the 
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present surplus, and if the tickets should 
continue to bear their present price, a 
further annual sum of 150,000/. (after al- 
lowing for the repeal of taxes to the same 
amount) will be applicable to the reduc- 
tion of debt. Previous to this period, 
the 4 per cents may naturally be supposed 
to have been reduced in the first instance 
to 34, and ultimately to 3 per cent.; and 
the saving by this reduction of interest 
will amount at first to about 160,000/., 
and when completed, to about 320,000/. 
By the operation of the present sinking 
fund, and of these additions te the re- 
demption of the 3 per cents at par, it 
may be expected that 25 millions of 3 
per cents will have been paid off in the 
year 1800, after which the 5 per cents 
become redeemable; and supposing the 
3 per cents to continue at par, a further 
saving may then in a short time be made, 
by converting the 5 per cents to 3 per 
cents, which will amount in the whole to 
above 360,000/. and which I likewise sup- 
pose to be carried to the aid of the pre- 
sent sinking fund. ‘The material question 
which on these suppositions it is natural 
to ask, is, when will the sinking fund arise 
to the amount of 4 millions per annum, 
which is the limit after which, according 
to the act of 1786, it is no longer to ac- 
cumulate, but the interest of the capital 
which it thenceforth may redeein, is to 
be left open for the disposition of parlia- 
ment? It will amount to that sum, on the 
suppositions which I have stated, in 1808, 
a period of about fifteen years from the 
present time. 

I am not, indeed, presumptuous enough 
to suppose, that when I name fifteen years, 
I am not naming a period in which events 
may arise, which human foresight cannot 
reach, and which may baffle all our con- 
jectures. We must not count with cer- 
tainty on a continuance of our present 
prosperity during such an interval; but 
ee there never was a time in 
the history of this country, when, from 
the situation of Europe, we might more 
reasonably expect fifteen years of peace, 
than we may at the present moment. 
But in looking forward to this very pe- 
riod, there arises one of the considerations 
to which I have referred, and which may 
lead us still to amend and enforce our 
system for the reduction of debt. 

When the sum of four millions was ori- 
ginally fixed as the limit for the sinking 
fund, it was not in contemplation to issue 
more annually from the surplus revenue 
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than one million; consequently the fund 
would not rise to four millions till a pro- 
portion of debt was paid off, the interest 
of which, together with the annuities 
which might fall in in the interval, should 
amount to three millions. But as, on 
the present supposition, additional sums 
beyond the original million are to be an- 
nually issued from the revenue, and ap- 
plied to the aid of the sinking fund, the 
consequence would be that, if that fund 
(with these additions carried to it) were 
still to be limited to four'millions, it 
would reach that amount, and cease to 
accumulate, before as great a portion of 
the debt is reduced as was originally in 
contemplation. This effect would be 
more considerable, if, instead of an an- 
nual addition of 350,000/. in the whole, 
which is the amount on which I have cal- 


culated, the further increase of the re- | 
' stating is not new to my mind, though I 


venue should admit, (as it probably may) 
of the application of a larger surplus; 
and in either of these cases, although the 


ultimate amount of the sinking fund | 


would be equal to what was originally 
intended, and it would reach that point 
sooner, yet it would bear a less propor- 
tion to the capital of the debt, which it 
would afterwards have to discharge, than 
it would have done according to the ori- 
ginal plan. In order to avoid this conse- 
quence, which would, as far as it went, 
be a relaxation in our system, I should 
propose, that whatever may be the addi- 
tional annual suins applied to the reduc- 
tion of debt, the fund should not cease to 
accumulate till the interest of the capital 
discharged, and the amount of expired 
annuities should, together with the annual 
million only, and exclusive of any addi- 
tional sums amount to four millions. 

But I confess, that, in the present 
situation of the country, I am inclined to 
think that we ought not to stop here. 
What we did in 1786 was, perhaps, as 
much as could be attempted under the 
circumstances of that time. At present 
we ought not to confine our views to the 
operation of the sinking fund, compared 
with the debt now existing. If our system 
stops there, the country will remain ex- 
posed to the possibility of being again 
involved in those embarrassments, which 
we have, in our own time, severely ex- 
perienced, and which, apparently, brought 
us almost to the verge of bankruptcy and 
run. We ought therefore to ie for- 
ward, in order to provide a permanent 
remedy against the danger of fresh accu- 
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mulation of debt, in consequence of fu- 
ture contingencies. And this, as I shall 
explain more particularly on some future 
occasion, may, I am persuaded, be effected 
without the danger of any inconvenience 
or embarrassment, which can counterba- 
lance the magnitude of the object. The 
measure which I have in view is, to enact, 
that whenever any loan should take place 
in future, unless raised by annuities which 
would terminate in a moderate number 
of years, there should of course be issued 
out of the consolidated fund, to the com- 
missioners for the reduction of the na- 
tional debt, an additional annual sum, 
sufficient to discharge the capital of such 
loan, in the same period as the sinking 
fund, after reaching its largest amount, 
will discharge what would then remain of 
the present debt. The committee will 
recollect, that the idea which I am now 


have never before proposed it as a per- 
manent regulation. Two years from this 
time, when I had the mortification of 
thinking that the country might be en- 
gaged in an expensive war, In consequence 
of our discussions with the court of Spain, 
I gave notice that I should propose to 
follow, very nearly, this system, with re- 
spect to any loans which might then be 
necessary. I will not, however, enlarge 
further on this subject at present. I have 
already stated enough to show that the 
system which I wish to propose is calcu- 
lated to provide effectually for the dis- 
charge of the public debt, at the same 
time that it diminishes the burthens of 
the people; and that, in consulting our 


‘ own immediate ease, we cannot be accused 


of sacrificing the permanent interests of 
posterity. | 

dled tar therefore, that the distribu- 
tion which I have suggested should ap- 
pear to the House fit to be adopted, and 
that taxes to the amount of 200,000/. per 
annum should now be taken off, I will beg 
leave next, for the purpose of bringing 
the whole subject under consideration, ta 
state the particular taxes, which if no- 
thing preferable is suggested by others, I 
stout propose to repeal. And, in making 
this selection, there are two objects which 
I wish principally to keep in view. The 
first, to which it is very material to attend, 
is, that the actual relief felt by the public 
should be proportioned to the amount of 
revenue which is relinquished. Under 
these descriptions those taxes seem most 
clearly to be included, which are raised 
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by the mode of assessment, because as 
they are paid directly out of the pocket 
of the individual, and do not pass through 
circuitous channels like taxes upon the 
articles of consumption, where the tax is 
often blended with the price of the com- 
modity, there can be little doubt that the 
relief intended to be given will in these in- 
stances be effectual to its fullest extent. 
The other object which I naturally have 
in view, is, that the relief intended should 
apply peculiarly to that class, to whom, 
on every account, it ought first to be ex- 
tended,—I mean the most necessitous, 
and the most industrious part of the com- 


munity. 
' Combining these objects, the first ar- 
ticle to which I have directed my atten- 


tion is, the temporary duty on malt, im- 
posed in the last session. e three next 
taxes which I shall state, are permanent 
taxes, which fall under the description of 
being raised by assessment, and which 
have also the further advantage of ex- 
tending relief widely, and where we must 
most wish it to be extended.—The first is 
the tax upon female servants, which is 
certainly paid by the poorer class of 
house-keepers, and which is charged 
upon about 90,000 different families ; the 
amount is 31,000. The next is, the tax 
upon carts and waggons, which applies 
to the whole of the yeomanry of the 
country, to all those who are occupied in 
agriculture, who pay in this shape a sum 
not indeed very considerable, but which 
perhaps is felt, from the inconvenience 
and trouble which it occasions, more than 
frem the burthen itself. About 90,000 
persons are affected by this tax also, of 
which the amount is nearly $0,000/. The 
third tax applies to the poorest of all the 
orders of the community,—1 mean the 
tax on houses having less than seven 
windows, which are exempted from the 
payment of any other tax, but that of 
three shillings. The amount of the sum 
ts small, but to those who are the objects 
of it, its repeal will be a substantial relief 
and comfort, and it will at least be a 
pledge and earnest of the attention of 
 gederocaste to their interests. It extends, 

believe, to between three and four hun- 
‘dred thousand houses, and its amount is 
about 56,000/. The next and last which 
I have to mention is the last additional 
tax of a halfpenny per pound on the ar- 
ticle of candles, which presses more, per- 
haps, than any other tax on consumption, 
upon the class of whom I have. been 
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speaking; and if this tax is repealed from 
a given day, and the duty upon the stock. 
in hand is allowed to all the manufacturers 
and dealers in that article, I believe there 
can be no question that the reduction of 
the price will be in proportion to the 
duty repealed: its amount is about 
106,000/. ; and the total of all these taxes. _ 
is 223,0000. 

I have now explained the several mea- 
sures which I shall this day propose to the 
committee ; but I should think that I left 
the subject imperfectly discussed, if I did 
not proceed to lay before you such con- 
siderations as may enable you to judge 
how far there is a reasonable prospect 
that the fortunate situation which I have 
described may be permament. And in 
order to do this, I wish again to call your 
attention to the progressive increase of 
the revenue, and to state within what pe- 
riods it has taken place. If we compare 
the revenue of last year with that of the 
year 1786, we shall find an excess in the 
last year of 2,300,000/. If we go back to 
the year 1783, which is the first year of 
peace, we shall find the increase since that 
period, including the produce of the ad- 
ditional permanent taxes which have been 
imposed in the interval, to be little less 
than four millions. We shall, I believe, 
also find, that, with the exception of the 
year 1786, in which the suspense of trade 
occasioned by the negociation for the 
commercial treaty with France, naturally 
affected the revenue, there is hardly any 
one year in which the increase has not 
been continual. Inexamining the branches 
of revenue, we shall find that rather more 
than one -million has arisen from the im- 
position of new taxes; about one million 
more in those articles in which particular 
and separate regulations have been made 
for the prevention of fraud; and that the 
remaining sum of two millions appears to 
be diffused over the articles of general con- 
sumption, and must therefore be attributed 
to the best of all causes—a general in- 
crease in the wealth and prosperity of the 
country. If we look more minutely into 
the particular articles on which the reve- 
nue arises, we shall still find no ground to 
imayine, that any considerable part of it 
is temporary or accidental, bat shall have 
additional reason to ascribe it to the 
cause which I have just now stated. In 
the revenue of the customs there is noma- 
terial article where an increase might be 
supposed to proceed from the accident of 
seasons, but that of sugar, and it appears 
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that, upon the average of the four years 
on which I have formed my calculation, 
that article has not produced beyond its 
usual amount. Many ofthe articles under 
the head of customs, in which the aug- 
mentation is most apparent, consist of raw 
materials, the increasing importation of 
which is, at once, a symptom and a cause 
of the increasing wealth of the country. 
This observation will apply, in some de- 

ree, even to the raw material of a manu- 
facture which has generally been supposed 
to be on the decline,—I mean that of silk. 
In the article of wool, the increase has 
been gradual and considerable. The 
quantity of bar-iron imported from abruad 
is also increased, though we all know how 
considerably our own iron works have 
been extended during the period to which 
I have referred. There is hardly any 
considerable article in which there is any 
decrease, except that of hemp in the last 
year, which is probably accidental, and that 
of linen, the importation of which from 
abroad may be diminished by accidental 
causes, or perhaps in consequence of the 
rapid increase of the manufacture of that 
article at home. 

On looking at the articles composing 
the revenues of excise, the same observa- 
tions will arise in a manner still more strik- 
ing. There is, indeed, one branch of that 
revenue, the increase of which may in 
part be attributed to the accident of sea- 
sons—I mean that which arises from the 
different articles of which malt is an in- 
gredient ; but I am inclined to believe that 
this increase cannot be wholly ascribed 
to that cause, because, during all the four 
years, the amount of the duty upon beer 
and ale has uniformly been progressive. 
In the great articles of consumption which 
I will shortly enumerate, without dwelling 
on particulars in home-made and foreign 
spirits, wine, soap, tobacco, the increase 
has been considerable and uniform. In 
the articles of bricks, and tiles, starch, 
paper, and printed goods, there has 
also on the whole been a considerable 
increase, although there has been some 
fluctuation in different years. Almost 
every branch of revenue would furnish 
instances of a similar nature. The reve- 
nue raised by stamps has increased in 
the produce of the old duties, while at 
the same time new duties have been added 
toa large amount, and the augmentation 
is on this head, on the wholenear 400,000/. 
a sum which is raised in such a manner 
us to be attended with little inconveni- 
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ence to those who pay it. The amount 
of the duty upon salt during the same pe- 
riod has been progressive. The revenue. 
of the post-office is another article, com- 
paratively small, but which furnishes @ 
strong indication of the internal state of 
the country. No additional duty has 
been imposed since the year 1784. In 
1785, it yielded 238,0002., and in the last 
year 338,000/. I mention all these cir-' 
cumstances as tending to throw additional 
light on the subject, and serving to illus- 
trate and confirm the general conclusion 
to which they all uniformly tend. 

If from this examination of the different 
branches of the revenue, we proceed to a 
more direct inquiry into the sources of 
our prosperity, we shall trace them ina 
corresponding inerease of manufacture 
and commerce. The accounts formed 
from the documents of the custom-house 
are not indeed to be relied upon as show- 
ing accurately the value of: our imports 
and exports in any one year, but they 
furnish some standard of comparison be- 
tween different periods, and in that view 
I will state them to the committee. In 
the year 1782, the last year of the war, the 
imports, according to the valuation at the 
custom-house, amounted to 9,7]4,000/ ; 
they have gradually increased in each 
successive year, and amounted, in the 
year 1790, to 19,130,000/. The export 
of British manufactures forms a still more 
important and decisive criterion of com- 
mercial prosperity. The amount in 1782 
was stated at 9,919,000/.; in the following 
year, it was 10,409,000/ ; in the year 1790, 
It had risen to 14,921,000#.; and in the last 
year (for which the account is just com- 
pleted as far as relates to British manu- 
factures), it was 16,420,000/. If we in- 
clude in the account the foreign articles 
re-exported, the total of the export in 
1782 was 12,239,000/.; after the peace it 
rose, in 1783, to 14,741,000; and in the 
year 1790, it was 20,120,000/. These do- 
cuments, as far as they go (and they are 
necessarily imperfect), serve only to give 
a view of the forcign trade of the country. 
It is more than probable, that our interna! 
trade which contributes stall more to our 
wealth, has been increasing in at least an 
equal proportion. I have not the means of 
stating with accuracy a comparative view 
of our manufactures during the same 
period ; but their rapid progress has been 
the subject of general observation, and 
the local knowledge ‘of gentlemen from 
different parts of the country, betore 
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whom I am speaking, must repder any 
detajl on this pomt unnecessary. 

Having gone thus far, having stated 
the increase of revenue, and shown that 
it has been hee aroaae by a propor- 
tionate increase of the national wealth, 
commerce, and manufactures, I feel that 
it is natural to ask, what have been the 
peculiar circumstances to which these 
effects are to be ascribed? The first and 
most obvious answer which every man’s 
mind will suggest to this question, is, that 
it arises from the natural industry and 

energy of the country: but what is it 
. which has enabled that industry and 
energy to act with such peculiar vigour, 
and so far beyond the example of former 

riods ?—-The improvement which has 
made in the mode of carrying: on 
almost every branch of manufacture, and 
the degree to which labour has been 
abridged, by the invention and applica- 
tion of machinery, have undoubtedly had a 
considerable share in producing such im- 
portant effects. We hove besides seen, 
during these periods, more than at any 
former time, the effect of one circum- 
stance which has principally tended to 
raise this country to its mercantile pre- 
eminence—I mean that peculiar degree of 
credit, which, by a two-fold operation, at 
once gives additional facility and extent 
to the transactions of our merchants at 
home, and enables them to obtain a pro- 
iat superiority in markets abroad. 
This advantage has been most conspi- 
uous during the latter part of the period 
to which I have referred; and it is con- 
stantly increasing, in proportion to the 
ahd abd which it contributes to create. 
addition to all this, the exploring and 
enterprising spirit of our merchants has 
been seen in the extension of our naviga- 
tion and our fisheries, and the acquisition 
of new markets in different parts of the 
world; and undoubtedly those efforts 
have been not a little assisted by the 
additional intercourse with France, in 
consequence of the commercial treaty ; 
an intercourse which, though probably 
checked and abated by the distractions 
-now prevailing in that kingdom, has fur- 
nisheda great additional incitement to 
industry and exertion. ? 

But there is still another cause, even 
more satisfactory than these, because it is 
ofa still more extensive and permanent 
nature; that constant accumulation of 
capital, that continual tendency to in- 
<rease, the operation of which is univer- 
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sally seen in & greater or less proportion, 
whenever it is not obstructed by some 
public calamity, or by some mistaken and 
mischievous policy but which must be 
conspicuous and rapid indeed in any coun- 
try which has once arrived at an advanced 
state of commercial prosperity. Simple 
and obvious as this principle is, and felt 
and observed as it must have been in a 
greater or less degree, even from the 
earliest periods, 1 doubt whether it has 
ever been fully developed and sufficiently 
explained, but in the writings of an au- 
thor of our own times, now unfortunately 
no more (I mean the author ofa cele- 
brated treatise on the Wealth of Nations), 
whose extensive knowledge of detail, and 
depth of philosophical research, will, I 
believe, furnish the best solution to every 
question connected with the history of 
commerce, or with the systems of politi- 
cal economy. This accumulation of capi- 
tal arises from the continual dace 
of a part at least, of the profit obtained in 
each year, to increase the total amount of 
capital to be employed in a similar manner, 
and with continued profit in the year fol- 
lowing. The great mass of the property of 
the nation is thus constantly increasing at 
compound interest ; the progress of which, 
in any considerable period, is what at first 
view would appear incredible. Great as 
have been the effects of this cause al- 
ready, they must be greater in future: for 
its powers are augmented in proportion 
as they are exerted. It acts with a ve- 
locity continually accelerated, witha force 
continually increased, 

‘‘ Mobilitate viget, viresque ecquirit endo.” 
It may indeed, as we have ourselves ex- 
perienced, be checked or retarded by 
particular circumstances—it may for a 
time be interrupted or even overpowered; 
but, where there is a fund of productive 
labour and active industry, it can never be 
totally extinguished. In the season of the 
severest calamity and distress, its opera- 
tions will still counteract and diminish their 
effects ;—in the first returning interval of 

rosperity, it will be active to repair them. 
fr we look to a period like the present, 
of continued tranquillity, the difficulty 
will be to imagine limits to its operation. 
None can be Fund, while there exists at 
home any one object of skill or industry 
short of its utmost possible perfection ;— 
one spot of ground in the country capable 
of higher cultivation and improvement ; or 
while there remains abroad any new market 
that can be explored, or any existing mar- 
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ket that can be extended. From the in- 
tercourse of commerce, it will in some 
megsure participate in the growth of other 
nations, in all the possible varieties of 
their situations. The rude wants of coun- 
tries emerging from barbarism, and the 
artificial and increasing demands of luxury 
and refinement, will equally open new 
sources of treasure, and new fields of 
exertion, in every state of society, and in 
the remotest quarters of the globe. It is 
this principle which, I believe, according 
to the uniform result of history and ex- 
perience, maintains on the whole, in spite 
cf the vicissitudes of fortune, and the dis- 
asters of empires, a continued course of 
successive improvement in the general 
order of the world. 

_ Such are the circumstances which ap- 
pear to me to have contributed most im- 
mediately to our present prosperity. But 
these again are sonnected with others yet 
more important. They are obviously and 
necessarily connected with the duration of 
peace, the continuance of which, ona se- 
cure and permanent footing, must ever be 
the first object of the foreign policy of 
this country. They are connected still 
more with its internal tranquillity and 
with the natural effects of a free but well 
regulated government. What is it which 
has produced, in the last hundred years, 
so rapid an advance, beyond what can be 
traced in any other period of our history ? 
What but that, during that time, under the 
mild and just government of the illustri- 
ous princes of the family now on the 
throne, a general calm has prevailed 
through the country, beyond what was 
ever before experienced: and we have also 
enjoyed, in greater purity and perfection, 
the benefit of those original principles of 
our constitution, which were ascertained 
and established by the memorable events 
that closed the century preceding? This 
is the great and govcrning cause, the ope- 
ration of which has given scope to all the 
other circumstances which I have enume- 
rated, It is this union of liberty with law, 
which, by raising a barrier equally firm 
against the encroachments of power, and 
the violence of popular commotion, af- 
fords to property its just security, pro- 
duces the exertion of genius and labour, 
the extent and solidity of credit, the cir- 
culation and increase of capital; which 
forms and upholds the national character, 
and sets in motion all the springs which 
actuate the great mass of the community 
through all its various descriptions. The 
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laborious industry of those: useful and 
extensive classes (who will, I trust, be in 
a peculiar degree this day the object of 
the consideration of the House) the pea- 
santry and yeomanry of the country; the 
skill and ingenuity of the artificer; the 
experiments and improvements of the 
wealthy proprietor of land ; the bold spe- 
culations and successful adventures of the 
opulent merchant and enterprising manu- 
facturer ; these are all to be traced to the 
same source, and all derive from hence 
both their encouragement and their re- 
ward. On this point therefore let us 
principally fix. our attention, let us pre- 
serve this first and most essential object, 
and every other is in our power! Let us 
remember, that the love of the constitu- 
tion, though it acts as a sort of natural 
instinct in the hearts of Englishmen, is 
strengthened by reason and reflection, and 
every day confirmed by experience ; that 
it is a constitution which we do not mere- 
ly admire from traditional reverence, 
which we do not: flatter from prejudice 
or habit, but which we cherish and value, 
because we know that it practically se- 
cures the tranquillity and- welfare both 
of individuals and of the public, and pro- 
vides, beyond any other frame of govern- 
ment which has ever existed, for the real 
and useful ends which form at once the 
only true foundation and only rational 
object of all political societies. ; 

I have now nearly closed all the con- 
siderations which I think it necessary to 
offer to the committee. I have endea- 
voured to give a distinct view of the sur- 
plus arising on the comparison of the 
permanent income (computed on_ the 
average which I have stated) with what 
may be expected to be the permanent ex- 
penditure in time of peace, and I have 
also stated the comparison of the supply, 
and of the ways and means of this par- 
ticular year. I have pointed out the 
leading and principal articles of revenue 
in which the augmentation has takea 
place, and the Cone nonsiog increase 18 
the trade and manufactures of the country; 
and finally, I have attempted to trace 
these effects to their causes, and to ex- 
plam the principles which appear to ac- 
count for the striking and favourable 
change in our general situation. From 
the whole result, I trust I am entitled to 
conclude, that the scene which we are-now 
contemplating is not the transient effect 
of gecident, not the short-lived prosperity 
of a day, but the genuine and natural re- 
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sult of reguler and permanent causes. {an act, made in the 3lst of his presént 


The season of our severe trial is at an end,: 
and we are at length relieved, not only 
from the dejection and gloom which, a 
few years since, hung over the country, 
but from the doubt and uncertainty which. 
even for a considerable time after our 
prospect had begun to brighten, still 
mingled with the hopes and expectations 
of the public. We may yet, indeed, be 
subject to those fluctuations which often 
pappes in the affairs of a great. nation, 
and which it is impossible to calculate or 
foresee; but.as far as there can be any 
reliance on human speculations, we have 
the best ground from the experience of 
the past, to look with satisfaction to the 
present, and with confidence to the future. 
“Nunc demum redit animus, cum non 
spem modo ac votum securitas publica, 
sed ipsius voti fiduciam et robur assump- 
serit.’ This is a state not of hope only, 
but of attainment ; not barely the encou- 
raging prospect of future advantage, but 
the solid and immediate benefit of present 
and actual possession. 

On this situation and this prospect, 
fortunate mevous our most sanguine ex- 
pectations, let me congratulate you, and 
the House, and my country! And before 
I conclude, let me express my earnest 
wish, my anxdous and fervent prayer, that 
now in this period of our success, for 
the sake of the present age and of peste- 
rity, there may be no intermission in that 
vigilant attention of parliament to every 
object connected with the revenue, the 
resources, and the credit of the state, 
which has carried us through all our dif- 
ficulties, and led to this rapid and won- 
derful improvement ;—that, still keeping 
pace with the exertions of the legislature, 
the genius and spirit, the loyalty and pub- 
Jic virtue of a great and free people, may 
Jong deserve, and (under the tavour of 
Providence) may ensure the continuance 
of this unexumpled prosperity ; and that 
Great Britain may thus remain for ages 
in the possession of these distinguished 
advantages under the protection and 
safeguard of that constitution, to which, 
as we have been truly told from the 
throne, they are principally to be as- 
cribed, and which is indeed the great 
source, and the best security of all that 
can be dear and valuable to a nation.— 
Mr. Pitt concluded with moving his first 
resolution, viz. ‘‘ That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that, from and after the 
Sth of April 1792, the duties charged by 


majesty, Intituled, ‘An Act for grantin 
to his majesty additional duties upon malt, 
do cease and determine.” , 

Mr. Sheridan said, the splendor of the 
right hon. gentleman’s speech had made 
such an impression on the committee, 
they had been so led away by figures of 
rhetoric from figures of arithmetic, that he 


should find it difficult to recall them to the 


true object of the discussion. He fancied, 


however, that this dazzling beauty would 


not be found so captivating to the people, 
after the rapturous accounts of prosperity 
which they had heard: it would bea dis- 
appointment to them that all the accounts 
of surplus sunk so infinitely small. Who 
that had heard the report of a surplus of 
1,200,0002., and of near 900, . being 
actually in hand, would have believed that 
it would turn out to be no more than 
58,000/.? He was generally incredulous 
on these anticipating reports; but he con- 
fessed, when he heard of the king’s com- 
ing down, announcing a surplus, and the 
minister immediately after holding out 
taxes to be repealed, he thought there 
must be some stupendous increase of re- 
venue; and his confidence would have 
been greater, if he had not unfortunately 
heardall the minister’s former-pledges, and 
particularly that solemn, religious pledge, 
that no interruption should be made to 
the application of our surplusses until they 
amounted to four millions a year. Mr. She- 
ridan then examined the statements of 
Mr. Pitt, and drew from his review this 
conclusion, that the increase of our pros- 
perity had not brought with it a propor- 
tionate increase of our revenue. ‘The in- 
crease of the latter was to be ascribed to 
the new burthens laidon the people, or 
to the regulations of the old taxes, which, 
in fact, were so many additions to them. 
Taking the reports of the two.committees 
as his guides, he took the amount of the 
new and regulated taxes from the general 
total, and showed that the actual increase 
of the permanent revenue since the year 
1786, was 130,000/. If he were asked 
fairly, whether the amount ofour taxes was 
such as to warrant the legislature to dis- 
pense with a part of them, he would 
frankly answer, po. Butif he were desir- 
ed to revise the whole system of our taxa- 
tion, to see if the people might not be ma- 
terially eased from the most grievous of 
their burthens, and the revenue beevenim- 
proved thereby, he would give his chear- 
ful censent. The plan pursued by the 
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right hon. gentleman was calculated to 
embarrass the House. It was held out 
to the nation, that the crown, from a mo- 
tive of endearment, had proposed the ease 
of the people, and the minister had even 
named the taxes which were to be abo- 
lished. If they should, from a sense of 
duty, declare that this could not be done 
without hazard to the national credit, the 
House was about to be made odious to 
its constituents, and the crown an object 
of popular confidence. Such was the pre- 
dicament in which they stood. We were 
now, in 1792, to redeem less stock than 
we did in 1786 ; for it was a clear propo- 
sition, that by the increased price of. the 
funds, and by thus diverting so large a 
part of the surplus from its devoted and 
sacred end, we were to buy upless annuity 
now than heretofore. What was the rea- 
son of all this? If the right hon. gentle- 
man was called upon to say why, with this 
pa ae revenue, we were to redeem 
ess debt, he would answer, because we 
could not afford it. Why the right hon. 
gentleman did not think it right to extin- 
guish the unfunded debt, a great part of 
which bore interest, and hung about our 
necks with great inconvenience, he could 
not take upon him to say. It would be a 
great benefit to the revenuc, but it would 
not serve the purposes of momentary fame, 
by sari off the odious taxes which had 
been laid on the year before. Though the 
ungracioustask had been imposed on them 
to lay these taxes, their constituents were 
not tolook tothem for theirrclief. Ifasevere 
sense of duty should urge any gentleman 
to oppose this insidious way of attackin 
the privileges of the Commons, he well 
knew how easily a cry might be raised 
against him. He remembered a couplet 
made upon his right hon. friend by one 
of his constituents, which never failed to 
produce a torrent of applause ; not from 
the elegance of the poctry, so much as 
from the sturdy, ad caplandum praise which 
‘it gave him. His right hon. fiend, who, 
‘with all his merits, had certainly no pre- 
‘tension to the praise, would pardon him for 
repeating it— - 
“ Whenever a tax in the House was projected, 
“ Great Fox he rose up, and always objected.» 
-Now this, which was certainly untrue, 
amight be turned very neatly to the detri- 
ment of those who might think it their 
duty to inquire whether we really had a 
pad ah before we gave up our income ; 
and that the grace should come constitu- 
tionally from that branch of the legislature, 
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which had the power of the purse, and: 
which had been called upon so unmerci- 
fully by the minister to draw the strings. 
Why had he not waited, and given the 
House the grace of originating the mea- 
sure? The truth was, it had been craftily 
considered as the best answer to all the 
imputations against him for the Russian 
and Spanish wars; so at Jeast other men, 
who had less candour, and less respect for 
him than he possessed, would insinuate, 
and say. They would draw strange ¢on~ 
clusions from the circumstance, and the 
nation might be brought to think that. 
blunders were more advantageous to them 
than wisdom; that when the minister 
was convicted of error, he threw forth to 
them relief: a session without a blunder, 
would be a session of calamity ; but an ar- 
mament would be desirable. ‘ I have in- 
volved you in a quarrel with Spain— 
here, there’s a tax upon malt for you. I 
have made the English name ridiculous all 
over the world by bullying Russia—here, 
take back the female servants, I have no 
use for them. I have involved you in a 
war with Tippoo Saib—take your candles 
a halfpenny cheaper in the pound.” Thus 
they were to be taught to love misfortune : 
to be enamoured of misconduct ; and if 
an administration should succeed hint 
where wisdom and prudence produced 
their usual effects of security and quiet; 
the right hon. gentleman would be at the 
head of the most clamorous opposition 
that ever this country saw. They would 
call out forachange. ‘Give us back 
that bustling and dangerous administration, 
that went on arming and disarming, tax- 
ing and untaxing; who committed so 
many blunders that they were for ever 
making atonement; who broke our heads 
that they might give usa plaster. We 
abhor this uniform system of order and 
quiet.”” The sentiment that this conduct 
was calculated to excite was alarming ; it 
was appealing from the judicious to the 
giddy ; and, seriously speaking, every ju- 
dicious man would know and feel, that if 
there had been no Russian armament, 
there would have been no repeal. 

Mr. Drake, jun. rose to join the chorus 
of his happy and grateful country in 
their joy, at the consideration of the 
prosperous state into which their finances 
were brought by the integrity, wisdom, 
and talents of the minister. ‘Lhe night 
hon. gentleman, in his speech had echoed 
the paternal voice of his sovereign, who 


, had expressed a pleasing hope, that: they 


Sit} 
ehould be enabled to take off some of the 


durthens of his subjects—a hope that did’ 


honour to his majesty’s feelings, atid 
proved him to be at once the father and 

on of his people. Mr. Drake com- 
mended what his majesty had said res- 
pecting industry and order, and declared, 
it was the duty of the people to be obe- 
dient to the constitution, submissive to 
the laws, and loyal to the king. This 
was what was said by the great Black- 
stone, who had pronounced the constitu- 
tion under which we lived, essentially 
good, and had said that it ought to be 
earefully preserved. It particularly be- 
came them, as trustees of the public purse 
to take the earliest opportunity of alle- 
viating the taxes; and those which were 
mtended to be taken off, ad ele to him 
to be most judiciously selected. Mr. 
Drake called this great, this at day, 
the jubilee of finance. He hoped the Ga- 
zette of this evening would tell all the civi- 
ized world, nay, he had almost said, all 
the savages, the prosperous state of this 
country; and since classical quotations 
had been used this evening, he hoped he 
should be pardoned for conctading with 
one—* QO fortunatos nimium, sua si bona 
aiorint !” 

Mr. Foz, after a shtort allusion to the 
triumph of this jubilee of finance, and stat- 
ing that the business of the day was of 
the utmost importance, took occasion to 

y a compliment to the eloquence of Mr. 

tt, and to the philosophical prmciples 
of government on which he had argued. 
He said the right hoti. gentleman had 
enumerated the causes of national pros- 
perity with truth and splendour. He 
subscribed to his statement cordially, and 
if he did not himself go over the same 
ground, it was because he had nothin 
to add to what had been already said. 
But he begged to be understood, that 
these reasons were all applicable to the 
prosperity of the country, not merely to 
the prosperity of the revenue. The nght 
hon. gentleman had fairly said, that above 
all, they were to be ascribed to the happy 
form of our constitution. If this was true 
—and that it was every gentleman would 
‘concur—it was their duty to maintain the 
constitution by that vigilance and jealousy 
which were the chief duties of that House, 
and to take care that no attempts should 
be made, under any colour or pretext, to 
trench on any of its vital 8; and so 
far from thinking with the hon. gentle- 
tan who had spoken last, that we could 
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not value our present situation too highly; 
he thought we were in danger from being 
lulled into an excess ofsecurity. He was 
drawn to this observation, naturally from 
the business of this day; for he was still 
of the opinion that he had delivered on 
the first day of the session, namely, that 
there was in the manner of introducing 
this proposition such a violation of a most 
valuable principle, and such an insult. oA 
the House uf Commons, as demanded 
their most serious attention. It had beé 
too often his duty to allude to the variety 
of abuses which been suffered during 
the admimistration of the right hon. geri- 
tleman, and which, indeed, had marked 
his ministry more, perhaps, than any that 
had ever occurted in this country. Theré 
seemed to be a regular and systematic in+ 
tention in his majesty’s ministers to afini- 
hilate the functions of that House, and té 
arrogate to government every méasute 
that properly belonged to them. Thé 
nation was made te look lightly on the 
popular branch of the legislature, and in 
every instance to turn their eyes to £6- 
vernment, as to the fountain of every 
good. in this view he had stated the ré 
commendation in his majesty’s spéech 
from the throne, in tegard to the repeal 
of taxes, as an attempt to take from that 
House the power of deliberation, the 
freedom of debate. Instead of cotting 
unfettered to the consideration of the pre- 
gent state of the public income and ex- 
penditure, they were put into the un- 
seemly state of either complying impli- 
citly with his majesty’s recommendation, 
or of being considered by their constitu- 
ents as the opposers of the boon which 
he had held out to them. I complain 
(said Mr. Fox) for the constitution, vio- 
lated by this proceeding—I complain for 
the popular branch of the legislature in- 
sulted—I complain for the people, really 
and effectually cheated by this insidious 
intervention, calculated to divert them 
from their true guardian and servant, the 
House of Commons, and to delude them, 
by fixing their hopes on the government. 
poe not afraid of unpopularity in the 

onest discharge of my duty. I am not 
afraid of encountering all the hazards of 
artful wisrepresentation ; but I complain 
that I am put into a situation where I 
cannot exercise my judgment, where I 
cannot pronounce my opinion that this is 
not the moment when parliament can 
safely, prudently, or honestly surrender 
any: part of the existing revenue, and 
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where I cannot oppose the measure with- 
out the fear of. bringing on the country a 
greater and more alarming evil, than 
would be produced by complying against 
my judgment. Not only had his majesty 
been unconstitutionally advised to come 
down and recommend this measure, con- 
trary to the first. principles of parliament, 
but to add to the yl a iety, the minister, 
coming immediately from the closet, had 
pointed out as a second part of the same 
speech, the very taxes which ought to be 
repealed ; thus taking it out of the hands 
of parliament to revise the whole, and see 
which of them, if any, could be repealed, 
which were most grievous to the public, 
and thereby conciliating themselves with 
their constituents by proving that they 
were attentive to their interests. Instead 
of coming forward seravep and fairly, 
as he ought to have done, and stating the 
income on the one side, and the expendi- 
ture on the other, and calling on the 
House to take the condition of the public 
revenue into their consideration, and see 
if they could not spare something to the 

ople, the right hon. gentleman came 
down with a declared surplus, for which 
he had no experience, in one hand, and a 
number of odious and unpopular taxes, 
mostly of his own imposing, in the other, 
and thereby made it impossible for the 
House to hesitate in their compliance. 
Can I (exclaimed Mr. Fox) object to the 
‘repeal of the malt tax—I, who opposed it 
so pointedly, when imposed by the right 
hon. gentleman last year? Can I object 
‘to the repeal of the tax on female ser- 
vants, a tax which I always thought odi- 
ous and abominable? I cannot—the 
House cannot, and with our eyes open to 
' the impropriety of the measure of giving 
‘up revenue without an experience that 
we can afford it, we are brought to a situ- 
ation in which we cannot deliberate on 
the measure.—The question, to have 
been stated fairly, should have been as 


follows: there is a surplus of 400,000. | 


Will you apply it all towards the extinc- 
tion of the national debt, or towards 
the immediate relicf of the burthens 
of the people, or partly to the one 
‘and partly to the other? Stated in 
this manner, the House would have come 
fairly to the exercise of their deliberative 

wers ; and he had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that if the question had been 60 stated 
to him, he would have answered, in the 
present situation of things, acting on a 
consistent principle, and desirous of hav- 
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ing the benefit of experience, that the. 
whole ought to be applied towards the 


diminution of the national debt. In say- 
ing this, he should at least have the credit 
of a sincere opinion; for evidently he 
courtedno party on the occasion. He could. 
not court the king, for the king had in 
his speech recommended the measure. It 
was not a declaration by which he: could 
expect to court the people, for evidently 


the repeal of a temporary burthen, how- 


ever it might operate in throwing disorder 
into the Gnaneea: and finally imposing 
more grievous burthens, would yet be po- 
dona and an objection to it the contrary. 

ut if he had to answer that question 
simply, he would do it, and maintain it on 
arguments provided for him by the right 
hon. gentleman. He would show, even 
from what the right hon. gentleman had 
said that night, that when self was out of 
the question, he was. still of opinion that 
the measure now proposed was erroneous 
and detrimental. For the right hon. gea- 
tleman said, that in the year 1808, when 
by the operation of the plan for diminish- 
ing the debt, there would be a sum of 
four millions applicable to this object, he 
would take care that no minister of that 
day should have it in his power to do, 
what he was doing in this, with only 
400,000/., instead of four millions. Here, 
when he was impartial, and when he was 
not acting for himself and his faction, he 
was such an enemy to the national debt, 
that no room should be left for popularity 
to any minister, by doing so fatal a thing 
to the nation, as that which he was now 
doing himself. Such was the difference 
between self and principle, such was the 
difference between the clear, manly dis- 
charge of duty, and the subterfuges of a 
dextrous pursuit of popularity! He had 
often heard it said, that it was the cha- 
racter of men who were indulgent to them- 
selves to be severe to others. Never did 
he see this trait of the human mind more 
latingly displayed than in this measure. 
or, aftee having laid down a principle 
to be most obstinately persevered in, viz. 
that the surplus of the revenue should be 
with a sacred and inviolable hand applied 
to the discharge of the debt, with all its 
compound interest, until it should amount 
to an applicable surplus of four millions, 
he now departed from this engagement 
for the sake of a little momentary popu- 
larity to himself, and held out to the na- 
tion a boon of 200,0002 But,” said 
the right hon, gentleman, “J know I do 
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wrong; I know it is a dereliction of my 
rinciples, but permit me to do this little 
mischief, and I will compensate for the 
laxity of my' own obo by tying down 
my successors. Fifteen yeurs hence, a 
riod to which it was impossible to carry 
orward the idea of parties and | pebeepuee 
the right hon. gentleman would take care 
that even when there were four millions 
the system should not be thus violated !— 
‘Mr. Fox said, he thought it would have 
been at least prudent to have waited until 
we had had the experience of a single 
year, a single month, or a single day, in 
which the income of the country had ex- 
ceeded the expenditure, to justify us 
in saying that there was an 4, taped 
. surplus at all. Nothing could be more 
indefensible than the imtemperate rash- 
ness of the proceeding. e minister 
went completely upon speculation. What 
speculation of expenditure had not turned 
‘out to be fallacious? Every statement 
of the right hon. gentleman, with regard 
to reduction and economy, remained to 
be fulfilled. e committee of last year, 
‘composed of very honourable men, had 
given a statement of what was likely to 
be the peace establishment. It might, per- 
haps be found exact; but let it be re- 
membered, that the statement of the com- 
mittee of 1786, a committee equally ho- 
nourable, had fallen short by 500,000. of 
the actual expenditure, and the subse- 
quent statement might be liable to the 
same deficiency. It would have been 
well at least, to have taken the benefit of 
one single year's peace establishment. 
What could be the reason of this in- 
‘temperate hurry? He had no hesitation 
In agreeing with his hon. friend that it was 
‘the Russian armament which pressed upon 
him and which had nrduced this hasty, 
ill-timed, and unconstitutional sacrifice to 
‘Pepulanty. He said unconstitutional, 
or every thing that crippled the proceed- 
ings of parliament, every thing that placed 
-the crown between the House of Com- 
mons and their constituents, was uncon- 
stitutional and alarming. If the question 
‘had come fairly before them, he should 
have given it his negative ; now, however, 
he could not do this, since a greater evil 
might be incurred from the danger of a 
division between that House and the 
‘people,—-a division which the unparlia- 
mentary and improper recommendation 
from the throne might occasion. Pressed 
on the subject of the Russian war, sensible 
that his head-strong interference in a dis- 
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pute had involved him in a dilemma, 
from which the result could afford him 
no argument of defence, the right hon. 
gentleman had thrown out this boon to 
the public, to divert them from the con- 
templation of his conduct. He did not 
mean to accuse him of being so poor a 
logician, as to set this up as the ratio jrse 
tifica, but he was well aware, that, teaipt- 
ing and agreeable, it would serve as the 
ratio suasoria.— Having thus objected: to 
the ua a he said he equally objected 
to the manner in which this was done. 
In case of future surplusses, were: they 
always to act by this precedent, or what 
rule was there to be established? Op- 
gies at present could not be said to 
e engaged in a struggle for power, the 
other party were too decidedly superior 
in numbers, and too much in possession 
of the confidence of the country to admit 
of such an idea on their part. But 
though in the present state of the parties 
of this country perhaps no immediate use 
might be made of this manceuvre—for it 
could only be regarded as a sinister ma- 
neeuvre—yet if there should-be in that 
House again a struggle for power, if the 
parties were more nearly on a par than at 
present, what miserable use might not be 
made of this precedent! One side, in 
case of a surplus, might be for giving 
half to the people in taxes, another for 
giving the whole, and there might be in- 
stituted between the two an auction for 
power, in which the highest bidder would 
attempt to purchase the favour of the 
country at the expense of its interests. 
The whole manifested a most blameable 
care for the moment, a subterfuge against 
charges to which the right hon. gentle- 
paw Lace he was liable, and for which 
he felt that he had no justification. The 
Russian armament stared him in the face; 
he knew that the nation were of one mind 
on the subject of his disastrous impolicy, 
and that his Indian system was equally 
pregnant with danger and disgrace. On 
the subject of India there was pore 
more alarming than the difference whic 
appeared in the two ministers onthe sub- 
ject. The one affirmed to the House 
that there would be assistance derived 
from that quarter, the other coupled the 
assertion with, ‘“ if the war was speedily 
terminated.”—In regard to the reduction 
of the 4 per cents, he was clearly of opi- 
nion that it was a most politic and or 
measure. From the calculation that he 
had made on the subject,-the nation 
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might draw an annual benefit of: between ; forth encomiums on it in the lump, and 
260 and 270,000/. from this branch. A/| mangling it in detail. Every stratagem 
well-conceived plan for the measure | was used to make the functions of that 
should have his support. The rise of the | House ungracious to the people, to 
funds, in his mind, was a great national | make them out of favour with their re- 
benefit ; for though it.threw obstacles in | presentatives, to make it impossible for 
the way of paying off the debt, it invigo- | men to act faithfully in the discharge of 
rated every branch of our prosperity. | their trust to the empire without having 
In proportion as the funds were high, ; odium excited against them. Confidence 
money for every object of commercial | in the crown was set up in the stead of 
enterprise, of manufacture, of agricultural | confidence in the House of Commons ; 
improvement, of trade and industry of all | and the entrenchments on the constitu- 
kiods, became more easily attainable. It | tion were carried on by appeals to the 
added, therefore, to the capital of the na- | passions of the inconsiderate. For him- 
tion; it enlarged the sphere of activity, | self, he had go often occasion to notice 
and produced the wealth which more than | this settled plan in the administration of 
counterbalanced the difference which we | the present day, and with so little suc- 
had to pay in buying up the debts. If | cess, that he despaired of producing any 
we epnaiderss the amount of our debt as | effect on the temper of the House. But 
a capital, the capital was certainly in- having frequently showed himself unawed 
creased by the rise of the funds. The ca- by the influence of power, he trusted he 
‘ital of pur debt was clearly more now than | should be able on the present occasion to 
testify himself no less unmoved by popu 
lar prejudice and clamour ; and though it 
would be presumptuous in any man to 
apply to his practice, yet he would take 
upon himself to apply to his sense of his 
duty the celebrated passage, 
“ Justum et tenacem propositi viram 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, : 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida.” 


Mr. Pitt said, he would ask, where was 


ww the year 1786, but the annuity was less, 
and to the annuity he always looked as to 
thetruedebt which was our enemy. What, 
then, ought to be the conduct of the na- 
tion on these premises? If it was true, 
that the rise of the funds imposed on the 
nation the hardship of paying a greater 
sum for redeeming the same quantity of 
annuity: but that at the same time that 
rise so largely promoted the general opu- 
Jence of the nation as to make it more 
easy for us to redeem such annuity, the | the difference, with regard to who mi 
-conclusion of the proposition clearly was, | be minister, between this scheme and 
that the moment of wealth was the mo- | of the committee in 1786, but about one 
ment of redemption. But what did we | year and a half? But in the period of 
do? Instead of taking the true benefit | fitteen years, taking in all the vicissi- 
of the opulence which the high price of | tudes and changes that might happen, 
the funds has given us, by opposing more | he did not know whether he might 
vigorously our great enemy the national | not be as well disposed to the mi- 
‘act, we slackened while this enemy went | nister of that day, and have as good a 
on; for he reared his head, and if we did | chance of being his friend, as the right 
not, in the moment of prosperity, increase | hon. gentleman. It had happened that 
our efforts against him, he gained ground | several gentlemen who sat on the same 
upon us. To be uniform in the combat, | side with the right hon. gentleman, had 
therefore, it was necessary that we should . before now been out of their reckoning 
as much to the sum applied to the | as to the changes of administration, 
ution of the debt, as the si bea it might so happen again. 

between the prosperous and the adverse Mr. Fox snd, that except he was wil- 
moment. Surely, in a day of prosperity, | fully misrepresented, he could not ac- 
it was easier for the nation to buy up an | count for the manner in which the right 
annuity of 42,000/. than in the day of ad- | hon. gentleman had argued. When he 
versity ; yet we were to follow the exact | spoke before, he never meant to enter 
contrary system by this new plan, and | into any speculation with regard to who 
therefore he asserted that the minister | would or would not be minister fifteer 
wag courting popularity by the dereliction | years hence. No such ridiculous idea 
of principle.—It was the fashion of the | had ever entered his mind, and he begged 
day to praise the constitution,andtolabour | the House to recollect, that when he had 
to destroyit. They were for ever pouring put that part of his argument, he had 
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stated it as asking a question of the right 
hon. gentleman, upon which he knew he 
must be impartial, and which had no re- 
ference to the person who might be mi- 
nister. He, perhaps, in the right hon. 
gentleman’s opinion, was not a man 
of great wisdom, but he trusted he was 
not so foolish as to indulge in any such 
speculation as the right hon. gentleman 
had hinted at. As matters at present 
were, he could have no bopes of success, 
so unequal were the numbers; nor could 
he think that, because he was some years 
older than the right hon. gentleman, that 
was any reason for his speculation upon 
being his successor fifteen years hence. 
The right hon. gentleman had boasted, in 
high language, of the unexpected in- 
grease the revenue. He allowed all 
the causes stated by the right hon. gen- 
tleman ; but he certainly would not allow 
that the increase was either uncxpected or 
unforeseen, whatever pains might be taken 
to spread abroad such an opinion, for the 
ose of momentary popularity. The 
minister took every method to persuade 
the country that he was not only the per- 
son who could pay off the national debt, 
but the sole inventor of a plan for the re- 
duction of that debt; that it never had 
been thought of till he came into power 
to put it into practice; and that it origi- 
nated entirely with him. It required, 
however nothing from him to ‘put that 
matter out of doubt, because the right 
hon. gentleman, and mauy in the House, 
must know the contrary. 
The several Resolutions were then 
agreed to. 


Debate on Earl Fitzwilliam’s Resolu- 
tions respecting our Interference between 
Russia and the Porte.) Feb. 20. Earl 
Fitzontliam said, he had expected, that 
his majesty’s ministers, by laying on the 
table all such papers as were materiall 
connected with the late negociation wit 
Russia, would have rendered it unncces- 
sary for him to have troubled their Jord- 
ships. As this had not been done, he 
‘should think it his duty to move a string 
of resolutions. He conceived it the right 
of the House to be fully informed, not 


only of what was the original cause and 


object of the armament, but of the pra- 
gress of the negociation in all its steps. 
‘Withaut this knowledge, it was impossible 
for them to form any judgment upon the 


conclusion of that negociation; and until 


they had it, they were free to form what- 
[ VOL. XXIX. } 
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ever opinions they might collect from 
such information as they could obtain. 


None, that he yet. knew, convinced him 


that our interference was at all necessar 

to bring about a peace, nor did the result 
show that it had been at all useful. The 
first six resolutions he meant to. move, 
contained a plain narrative of facts, the 
truth of which would not be denied; the 
seventh was a fair, natural, and just con- 
clusion drawn from the facts stated in the 
other six. His lordship then read the 
following resolutions, the first of which 
he moved: “1. That it appears to this 
House, that the empress of Russia (whose 
uncontroverted assertion to the Prussian 
and British ministers at Petersburgh, that 
the courts of Berlin and London had ac- 
knowledged and avowed that she had 
been unjustly attacked and provoked), 
communicated to his majesty's ministers 
by her minister at this court, the count de 
Woronzow, on the 26th of May, 1790, the 
following as the lowest terms on which 
she was ready to make peace with her 
enemies: Ist. The re-establishment of 
the treaties subsisting at the moment of 
the rupture. 2dly, The cession of the 
arid and uncultivated territory which ex- 
tends as far as the Dniester (containing 
nothing of importance, except the single 
town of Oczakow), so as this river may 
hereafter serve as a frontier between 
Russia and Turkey.—-2. That in answer 
to this communication, his majesty’s mi- 
nisters observed to the Russian minister, 
count Woronzow, that these propositions 
appear little calculated to conciliate the 
minds either of the king of Sweden, or of 
the Porte: the cession of Oczakow, with 
Its territory, to Russia might meet with 
the greatest opposition on the part of the 
Turks, and consequently serve rather to 
prolong than terminate the calamities of 
war.—§3. That in the month of August, 
1790, the king of Sweden concluded a 
peace with the empress of Russia, without 
the intervention of Great Britamn.—4. 
That after the peace had been concluded 
with the king of Sweden, and during the 
course of a successful campaign, the same 
propositions respecting terms of peace 
with the Porte, as -had heretofore: been 
offered by the empress of Russia, were 
again repeated by his Swedish majesty on 
different occasions, and: particularly so 
on the 31st October, 1790, accompanied 
on that occasion by.a declaration, that the | 
conditions of peace will always consist of 
the same terms on her part.—d. That 

(ss): 
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these propositions having been invariable 
on the part of the empress of Russia, from 
the 26th May, 1790, a message was deli- 
vered on the 28th March last, by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, in his name, to the two 
Houses of parliament. [Here was in- 
serted his majesty'smessage. See p. 31.] 
6. That a great naval armament was im- 
mediately ordered to be equipped; that 
subsequent to this armament a negocia- 
tion was resumed by his majesty’s mi- 
nister at Petersburgh on the 26th May 
1791, for the express purpose of securing 
a defensive frontier to the Turkish em- 
pire, as a point of the highest importance 
to the security and independence of that 
power, and essential for the maintenance 
of the permanent tranquillity of Europe ; 
which negociation was concluded by 
adopting the proposition made by the 
empress on the 26th May 1790, to his 
Majesty's ministers; and not only ad- 
mitted as the basis of an accommodation, 
but'it was farther declared on the part of 
his majesty’s minister, that if the said 
terms were not accepted by the Porte 
within four months, the termination of 
the war should be left to the course of 
events.—7. That the negociations of the 
British cabinet during a period of four- 
teen months from 26th May 1790, backed 
and enforced by the weight and formidable 
authority of a great naval armament, 
equipped for that express purpose, had 
no effect with respect to the interests of 
the Ottoman Porte, unless that of retard- 
ing the conclusion of peace between that 
power and Russia, and of extending the 
calamities of war for two unnecessary and 
more destructive campaigns to the Turks ; 
nor any with respect to the interests of 
Great Britain, but that of exposing the 
honour, hazarding the tranquillity of the 
kingdom, and ot cramping the extent, 
and endangering the safety of its com- 
merce, by an unnecessary and most ex- 
eee display of naval equipment, which 

ad no beneticial object in view, and 
which obtained no national advantage 
whatever.” 

The Earl of Elgzn addressed their lord- 
slips for the first time. He said, he 
thought there was no necessity for the re- 
solutions, and was perfectly satisfied, by 
the papers on the table, as to the conduct, 
the progress, and the result of the nego- 
ciation with Russia. He contended for 
the importance of our foreign alliances, 
‘and the necessity of preserving them in- 
violable. He maintained, that a junction 
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of the powers of Russia with the House 
of Austria, and aided by France, against 
the Turks, might tend to overturn that 
balance of power which it was our un- 
doubted interest and avowed principle to 
preserve. With regard to the objects of 
the armament, he contended, that they 
were worthy of the British court; and 
that the means aoe to obtain them 
were highly laudable. That they had not 
been attended with such complete suc- 
cess as ministers could have wished, he 
confessed; but he ascribed that, in a 
great measure, to both the objects and 
the means having been misrepresented in 
thiscountry. It the basis upon which the 
negociation was founded, was impartially 
investigated, it would be found to be pru- 
dent, wise, and solid. On the subject of 
Oczakow, the frecdom of navigating the 
Dniester, and the possession of the coun- 
try between the Bog and the Dniester, 
his lordship made several observations, 
pointing out what he considered to be 
the real importance of each object to this 
country, and to the Turks. He con- 
tended, that it was the uniform system of 
Russia to pursue an acquisition of term- 
tory and of power, whenever an opportu- 
nity occurred; and that this system, if 
not kept down by our interference, was 
pernicious to the Turks, to Poland, and 
to the general balance of power in Eu- 
rope. ‘rhe noble earl had stated the 
terms which he thought were those on 
which the British court had insisted, and 
had asked why ministers had concluded a 
negociation, during which no one of those 
terms had been obtained ? This was with 
him one great cause for giving his appro- 
bation to ministers for their conduct, and 
clearly proved that they were determined 
not to make a bad use of the confidence 
given them by parliament last session. 
Whatever their opinions might be, or the 
hopes they had entertained of the system 
they had laid down, yet when they found 
that both in and out of parliament there 
was much opposition to that system, the 

had relinquished it. It had been asked, 
why keep a great and expensive arma 
ment for a considerable time after this 
general opinion of the country was known, 
and the ministers themselves had deter- 
mined to forego the execution of their 
plan? Now, when the object of that ar 
mament was serieusly considered, and the 
situation of Europe at the time, he could 
not believe that any man in the country, 
would have advised a dismemberment of 


é 
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that force, until the negociation, which it 
was intended to aid and forward, was 
brought to a conclusion. Besides the 
different objects of the armament which 
had been mentioned, there were many 
other considerations that rendered it pru- 
dent and necessary not to diminish our 
strength, till we could obtain the object 
of our wishes. For all these reasons he 
opposed the resolutions, and begged leave 
to move the previous question thereon. 
The Earl of Darnley, in a maiden 
speech, apologized for pressing himself 
upon their lordships’ attention. He said, 
he differed almost in every point from the 
opinion of the noble earl who spoke last, 
and thought the armed negociation with 
Russia was attended with circumstances 
derogatory to the dignity, honour, and 
policy of Great Britain. He could not 
avoid reverting to the state of this coun- 
try at the end of the last war, compared 
with that in which it was now, and then 
inquiring a little into the propriety of 
the conduct of the administration so 
much praised by the noble earl. He paid 
some handsome compliments to tO d 
Malmesbury, whose services he regretted 
were not now called into action; and 
likewise spoke in very flattering terms of 
Mr. Ewart, the late ambassador at Berlin. 
He said, the superiority of the British 
name, in the general scale of European 
politics, certainly was great, and many 
causes had concurred to produce this pre- 
eminence. Amongst others, the situation 
of France was one of the strongest; and 
he might say, without an over-degree of 
national vanity, that we might have been 
supposed in such a situation that our 
mediation between contending powers 
would have insured success to the objects 
of our wishes, provided our councils were 
ided by wise and able statesmen; but 
ow far this had been the case he hesi- 
tated to pronounce. There was certainly 
_ @ time when we might have dictated 
peace between Russia and the Porte 
upon our own terms; and how ministers 
were entitled to approbation for letting 
that opportunity slip, he could not recon- 
cile to common sense. Whatever might 
have been the motives or the objects of 
administration, one fact was undeniable; 
and that was, that no possible advantage 
could arise to the country from the line 
of conduct they had followed, and that, 
whatever terms they negociated for, they, 
in fact, had gained nothing. In short, 
instead of obtaining any thing, they had 
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been obliged to concede terms, which 
they had, in a haughty manner, told all 
Europe they never would depart from. 
The peace between Russia and the Porte 
had been ultimately concluded without 
the least respect to the meddling inter- 


ference of Great Britain. They had 
allowed also a treaty of peace to be 
concluded between Russia, Sweden, and 


Denmark, which, if any thing could tend 
to encroach upon the balance of power in 
Europe, must have that tendency, by 
uniting the maritime powers in the Baltic. 
The papers on the table showed nothing 
but subterfuge and evasion, imperious 
demands and mean retraction on the part 
of this country, and nothing but dignity 
and firmness, justice and policy, on the 
of Russia. 

The Earl of Kinnoul said, that whether 
he considered the object of the negocia- 
tion which ministers had rested upon, and 
for which they had put the country to a 
great expense from the armament, or their 
conduct with the different belligerent 
powers, he thought them highly cen- 
surable. This country had aright, from 
the high rank it stood amongst the powers 
of Europe, to mediate; and if a mediation 
was begun, and carried on upon sound 
principles of wisdom and enlarged policy, 
and ended with success, it might tend to 
the national honour, and to the good of 
those for whom it interfered; but if, as 
in the present instance, it was only a 
meddling interference, without a plea of 
exigency or obligation of gin begun in 
ih soundidg language, and _ receding 
from the terms it proposed, and acceding 
to those which the opposite party ad- 
vanced at the first, and maintained to the 
last, it degraded the ‘nation, and did no 
good either to the country itself, or to the 
other powers in question. The Turks 
had no reason to thank us, who had un- 
fortunately’ depended on our aid and 
promises, and after two campaigns, at the 
expense of much blood and treasure, were 
obliged to accede to terms they might 
without that have received from the first. 
Sweden had fortunately not trusted to us, 
and had concluded alone a treaty with 
Russia much sooncr than those who had 
the kind interference of the mediating 
powers. Russia had acted on just and 
moderate principles. She was not to be 
intimidated by the frowns and menaces of 
any power whatever. It was right. when 
the exigency of the case required it, to 
call forth the energy of the country; but 
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armaments ought to be well weighed be- | ministers had laid before the House; for 
fore they were set on foot, as arming and | then all was involved in “ prudent silence, 
disarming without action, played with the | ministerial discretion, and libéral confi- 
public credit of the country, and the bra- | dence.” Now, however, the case was 
very of the people; and press warrants, | altered; the negociation was concluded ; 
though they might be justifiable in ex- | and the time was come when their lord- 
treme cases, should never be used but on ! ships had a title to be satisfied as to the 
great occasions. vote which they had given last year; and 
Lerd Hawkesbury said, he was con- | in those papers they were to see all the 
vinced there was not the least ground for | particulars of a negociation which the 
the censure which the noble mover called | had agreed to upon confidence. Now it 
for. He agreed, that a pacific system ' was, that they were called upon to judge 
was best calculated for the interest of : of the measure, and to declare to the 
Great Britain, and saw nothing in the cun- | country their conviction that this year had 
duct of ministers which indicated a dif- ‘ justified the confidence of the last. On 
ferent opinion. Russia, he said, was not : this occasion, therefore, it surely became 
so friendly to us: as some noble lords : ministers to be forward in furnishing the 
thought: of this he was strongly con- | House with every information that could 
vinced. He instanced the aid we gave her : be obtained ; so that on an ample investi- 
tn the war in which she was involved in | gation of their mcasures, they might re- 
1739, and asserted that her maritime con- | ceive the judgment of the House upon 
sequence arose almost entirely from her ; the merits of their conduct. Now let us 
connexion with Britain. We had lent | Bee, whether ministers were of the same 
her officers, known for their bravery and | opinion. He feared they were not; for 
conduct, to prepare and to fight her | instead of information or investigation, a 
fleets ; of those he need only mention the | motion was made for the previous ques- 
late sir Charles Knowles, and the names | tion—a very satisfactory mode of expla- 
of Elphinstone and Dugdale, to point out | nation surely! In justice to ministers, 
to their lordships what assistance her | however, it became the dignity of their 
naval strength had received from us. The | lordships to be satisfied as to their con- 
armed neutrality and its effects, were in | duct, and to pronounce the praise or 
the recollection of every one. On what | censure which ought to follow their mea- 
occasion, then, were we so much indebted | sures; and in justice to themselves, it 
to her? Our commercial intercourse was | became their duty to satisfy the country, 
the next theme of admiration with some | and their own consciences, that they had 
persons ; but let them examine the duties | taken the first opportunity to examine 
on our ae and exports in the Russian | and understand the business, which they 
trade, and he would venture to say, that | had so readily agreed to, without any 
the balance would be found three to one | knowledge of its consequences at the 
against us. The general opinion being so : time. ‘This, his noble friend who spoke 
avowedly different from that of his ma- | last, as well as the noble earl (Elgin) 
jesty's ministers, he thought the latter did | thought quite unnecessary, and by a sort 
wisely in relinquishing an object which | of parliamentary injunction, called upoa 
did not seem of such essential importance | their lordships to extend their confidence 
as to risk a war. still farther, and pass a vote of approba- 
The Earl of Guilford said, he was not | tion to ministers, without any previous 
in the House on the first day of the ses- | knowledge of what they were to be com- 
sion. But when he was informed, that in | mended for. His noble friend had said, 
a part of the speech from the throne it | that ministers had done right first in 
was promised to lay all the papers relative | arming to demand Oczakow from Russia, 
to the negociation with the court of Pe- } and, sccondiy, in agreeing to a peace 
tersburgh before the House, it gave him | without having obtained it. This cer- 
much satisfaction. It showed that minis- ‘ tainly was a good way of determining that 
ters were well advised, and entertained a | ministers were right at all hazards; but 
becoming respect for the dignity of par- | how their lordships could solemnly agree 
liament. When the question was argued | to such doctrine he knew ‘not. With 
last year, the evans upon which they | regard to the resolutions, his noble friend 
voted must be in the recollection of every | had admitted that the facts they contained 
noble lord; those grounds for agreeing | were all true, but would not admit the 
were not from any information which | conclusions that necessarily followed, be- 
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cause they appeared like a censure upon 
niinisters. hatever his noble friend 
might think of the Russian trade, he con- 
sidered it to be of the greatest import- 
ance to this country. He then came to 
inguire, what the objects of our armament 
and negociation were? Ifto aid the Turks, 
the result had shown, that we had not 
been able to do any thing for them, which 
they could not have done without us. In 
an early stage of the debates last year it 
had been allowed, that there was no obli- 
gation on us to interfere, by any existing 
treaty with Prussia. It had been said, 
that we owed much to Prussia in settling 
the affairs of Holland. This he would 
allow, and that Prussia was a very good 
ally; but, certainly, the interference of 
Prussia on that occasion, was of much 
more consequence to Holland than to us; 
and yet he had never heard that the gra- 
titude of Holland had dictated to her to 
meddle in this quarrel. And, after all, of 
what utility to Prussia had our mediation 
ultimately proved? None that he knew 
of. He should like to be informed how 
it was possible that Oczakow, remaining 
in the possession of Russia, could affect 
our ally Prussia? Even if there was to be 
a war between them, no man could ima- 
gine that she would enter the Prussian 
dominions by the way of Oczakow. He 
therefore could not sce what dangerous 
increase of power Oczakow gave her 
over Prussia. The armed neutrality had 
been mentioned as no great proof of the 
friendship of Russia towards this coun- 
try. He certainly could not say that 
ministers had acted upon principles of 
revenge ; they had acted upon principles 
purely British ; for amongst the papers in 
their lordships’ hands, they would find 
that in the memorial of count Osterman, 
when the empress hinted at her protecting 
all neutral bottoms, and allowing them a 
free naviyation, as it had been a testi- 
mony of her inclination to serve Great 
Britain, the answer of Mr. Whitworth 
and Mr. Fawkener breathed nothing but 
rapturous joy, confidence, and satisfac- 
tion, for the communication, which seemed 
to dispel every difficulty which had pre- 
wiously occurred in the negociation. Be- 
fore this period they had been settling 
boundaries to the Russian empire, plan- 
ning divisions of the district of Oczakow, 
and the country between the Bog and the 
Dniester ; but as soon as the empress de- 
clared her wish to protect the neutral 
system, all these considerations vanished ; 
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memorials and counter memorials, letters 
and answers, demands and concessions, 
went on, and our able negociators were 
inclmed to guarantee the Crimea, to state 
no boundaries to the Russian dominions, 
amd to grant whatever she required. In 
addition to what he had said on the im- 
portance of the Russian trade, he would 
observe, that of all the potentates in Eu- 
rope, it was the interest of this country to 
keep up a good understanding with Rus- 
sia, e had likewise noticed before, that 
we were not bound by any treaty of al- 
liance to meddle in the dispute between 
Russia and the Porte. Where, then, was 
he to look for the mysterious cause of 
our interference ? He really believed 
there could be no other cause but that of 
Oczakow; and how far that was a good 
cause he would notice for a moment. It 
was notorious to all Europe, that Russig 
had declared the terms upon which she 
would make peace, fourteen months be- 
fore we ayreed to the very same terms ; 
and those who said that ministers were 
right in their first demands, and then right 
in relinquishing them, seemed to forget, 
that, after an expensive armament and 
idetcaa ee negociation, they had desisted 
rom a claim which they knew they could 
not accomplish before they began to arm. 
His idea of armaments agreed perfectly 
with that of the noble earl (Kinnou)) ; 
they were not to be entered upon without 
a strong existing necessity, because they 
were always accompaniad by effects that 
were ruinous to the best interests of the 
country. He was a good deal astonished 
by the arguments of some, who seemed to © 
think nothing of the expenses of an arma- 

ment, when they had money in hand to 
pay for it. It was not long since the 
country was called upon to provide for 
an armament against Spain; and so much 
was it liked, that it appeared they had 
allowed so much mure than was neces- 
sary, that the minister was encouraged to 
enter upon another almost immediately, 
because a part of it could be paid by the 
savings of the former ; thus, 

«The funeral bak’d meats 

Did coldly furnish forth the marniage tables.” 
This might be thrift with the minister of | 
the present day, but he did not under- 
stand the right which some _ people 
seemed to think ministers had to play the 
fool: and, indeed, they had shown that ° 
they were not inclined to omit any oppor- 
tunity of doing it, lest another might not 
He was told that we had pur- 
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chased a peace in this manner. ‘Now, he 
had no objection to the purchase, though 
he disliked the bargain, because we had, 
by the armament and negociation, bought 
at great ex what we might have got 
for nothing. For he contended, that it 
was not to the expense or extravagance 
of the minister's projects that we owed 
the peace; on the sae it was univer- 
sally known that we owed it to the total 
failure of his absurd measures. Still, 
then, we were ignorant of the secret ob- 
ject of the minister. An endeavour had 
n made of late to rest it upon the free 
navigation of the Dniester; this, he 
owned, he did not perfectly comprehend ; 
nor did he know of what nature that free 
navigation was, or who would be benefited 
by it. If it was ourselves, or the king of 
Prussia, it might be a question, in case we 
wished to participate the advantages of it, 
how we were to get at it. But why, if 
this was the principal object, was it never 
heard of till now? This appeared to him 
rather curious. He had been informed, 
that a tragedy had come out at one of our 
theatres this winter, wherein the principal 
hero of the piece did not make his ap- 
pearance till the last scene of the last act ; 
and this, he thought, was a similar in- 
stance; for though it was said to be a 
very important advantage, it had never 
been heard of till the negociation was 
concluded, the former objects of the ar- 
mament given up, and the failure of our 
whole system had occasioned a peace ; 
which was surely introducing it in what 
might be called the last scene of the last 
act. It was clear that Russia had pro- 
pore her own terms, which we had re- 
used; and, after all, she had carried the 
point for herself without our mediation. 
e thought nothing could be a stronger 
proof that our mediation was not of the 
smallest consequence to the negociating 
powers, than that cae had deemed it 
unnecessary even to furnish our court 
with official copies of the preliminary arti- 
cles. It certainly convinced him that we 
had nothing to do with the peace that 
followed these articles. He recurred to 
the motion for the previous question, 
which he thought the most extraordinary 
and unbecoming the dignity of the House, 
that ministers could have attempted. 
When they laid papers upon the table, he 
never thought that it was meant to let 
them remain there unlooked at, or, when 
examined, to be passed over in silence. 
Such conduct could add nothing to the 
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characters of ministers, and would tend to 
lower the British name in the respect and 
esteem of all other nations. 

Lord Grenville said, that his majesty’s 
ministers did not wish to receive from 
parliament any other than constitutional 
confidence. He was aware of the idle and 
vulgar prejudices, that this country had 
no occasion for foreign connexions—that it 
was our best system to standalone. Such 
prejudices had been industriously spread 
out of doors ; butthis delusive and dange- 
rous policy, no one noble lord had ventur- 
ed to advance that night. But though it 
was certainly untrue, that we could safely 
and prudently stand alone, it was true 
that we had no ambitious objects to pursue. 
Our principles were pacific. It was known 
to Europe that they were so; and it was 


a matter of pride, that standing on the 


high eminence which we did, we exerted 
our power only for the maintenance of 
eace. Such was the true object of our 
ate interference.: Our ally Prussia, had 
substantial reasons for alarm at the en- 
croachments of Russiaonthe Porte. They 
threatened the overthrow of that balance 
which was nece to the general tran- 
uillity. It was evident that the object of 
Russia was to become maritime ; and he 
desired to know if that was an object fa- 
vourable, or even safe for England? It 
was an acknowledged fact, that ifever she 
did become maritime, it was to the 
friendship of England that she owed it. 
How far we were justified in ome 
hopes of a grateful return, no one coul 
better inform their lordships than the no- 
ble earl who spoke last. He certainly 
had had the means of knowing, in a very 
critical moment for this country, the true 
nature and value of the friendship of her 
imperial majesty. Oczakow was said to 
be of no value in the hands of Russia. He 
denied the fact. In the hands of Russia 
it was important, because it could only be 
for offence. To the Porte it could only 
be of consequence for defence. It was 
aed on this distinction that the alarm 
ad been taken. Such was the opinion 
of their ally. Such had been the opinion 
of the cabinet, and upon this opinion at 
acted. But when they found, that bot 
in and out of parliament there were a 
considerable number of persons who did 
not agree with ministers in this view of 
the subject—they determined that it was 
not proper to risk the hazard of a war 
under such circumstances. Such ought 
ever to be the influence in a popular ga- 
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vernment of public opinion, and he should 
ever yield to its swav. No doubt, the 
empress, who by various channels must 
have heard the effects of this divided opi- 
nion, would also regulate her conduct 
upon it. The consequence was, that mi- 
nisters determined to give up so much of 
their original plan as regarded Oczakow. 
Upon this the noble earl had exerted an 
abundant portion of his wit, insaying, that 
ministers were to be defended, first, for de- 
manding Oczakow to be given up, and se- 
arson for consenting to its being re- 
tained. He confessed it was with asto- 
nishment he had heard this sort of ridicule 
from the noble earl. Did no part of the 
noble ear!'s life furnish him with instances, 
when, under different circumstances, he 
might be constrained to give up at one 
moment, what he had struggled for at 
another? But it had been said, why keep 
up the armament, when ministers had, in 
their own minds, abandoned the object ? 
There were other circumstances which 
made it necessary to keep up the arma- 
ment for a certain time. The free navi- 
gation of the Dniester had also afforded 
him a subject for merriment. But was it 
a matter unknown to the noble earl, that 
the Turks drew considerable quantities of 
grain from Poland; and that when Oc- 
zakow was given up, it became necessary 
that this channel should be secured to the 
Poles, on the one hand, and the Turks on 


’ the other ?—The noble lord then took a 


review of the recent transactions of Eu- 
rope, in all of which ministers had exerted 
their influence to restore things to the 
status quo—the balance which it was 
thought necessary to poise. A treaty had 
been formed, through the mediation of the 
allied powers, between the emperor and 
the Porte, on the basis of the status quo. 
Peace had been re-established between 
Russsia and Sweden, not certainly by 
their influence, but on the same basis. 
The Netherlands had been restored to the 
house of Austria, and the ancient consti- 
tution secured to the people on the me- 
diation of the allied powers. Peace had 
been also established between Russia and 
the Porte on the basis of the stafus quo, 
qualified only by the retention of Ocza- 
kow. All this had been done in the true 
spirit of the pacific principles by which 
we were governed. 

Viscount Stormont said, he could not 
conceive how it was possible for minis- 
ters to escape from the pressure of this 
alternative--either the objects contended 
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| for were important to the great interests 
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of this countty, or they were not. If 
those interests were not concerned, then, 
confessedly, was the armament made with- 
out an adequate cause. Take the other 
side of the alternative, and maintain that 
the terms obtained by Russia are mate- 
rially injurious to this country, then have 
those interests been deserted, abandoned, - 
and sacrificed by you, the ministers of the 
day. If your plan was part of a system 
of alliance, as we were formerly told, if 
it was one great link in the chain, by 
whose hand has that chain been broken? 
If the pussession of Oczakow was neces- 
sary to secure the Turkish frontier, if 
upon that security the independence of 
the Ottoman empire, so essential to the 
general balance, did depend, you, the m+- 
nisters, have disregarded all these consi- 
derations. If Oczakow be the key of 
Constantinople, you the ministers have 
delivered that key into the empress of 
Russia’s hands. Observe, my lords, what 
these ministers do, these protectors of 
the Ottoman empire. The empress of 
Russia had repeatedly declared, . that no 
success should make her rise in her de- 
mands ; but our ministers go out of their 
way, as it were, to free her from that sti- 
pulation ; leave her to pursue the career 
of victory and conquest. She might be 
seated upon the throne of Constantinople’; 
she might drive the Turks out of Europe, 
drive them beyond Mount ‘Taurus.proceed 
even to the uttcr'annihilation of the Ot- 
toman empire, andthis country was bound 
by solemn treaty not to interfere. Such 
is the engagement entcred into by those 
very men, who thought the preservation 
of the Turkish empire so essential to the 
dearest interests of Great Britain! .What 
charm there was in this Oczakow ! What 
made it of such inestimable value, that im 
order to obtain the restitution of it to the 
Turks, ministers could offer to guarantee 
to Russia the Crimea, that Crimea which 
is confessedly one of the great sources of 
the naval power of Russia, that Crimea 
which, when secured to Russia, opens to 
her the certain means of having a great 
fleet inthe Black Sea: that Crimea which 
was such a darling object to the Turks, 
that, ungovernable as they are, and open 
as it would be without Oczakow, to any 
sudden invasion of the Tartars, there is 
no saying how soon Russia might have 
called upon usto make good our guarantee. 
This offer, made too, as I understand, 
without so mucli as demanding the reci- 
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procity of a defensive alliance, is clearly | tes,” not even a mouse was produced. Ex- 
Circa to the policy pens at a time} pectation, that had been Jlifted so high, 
when the ministers of this country saw, | fell at once to theground, and the whole 
what indeed all ministers, except the pre- | ended in nothing but the disgrace of hav- 
sent, have seen, namely, the advantage of | ing advanced with rashness to retreat with 
the closest connexion with Russia. But | shame. — I now proceed to another 
important as this subject is, I must leave | charge. Not only ministers continued 
it, and go toa quite different point. I|to arm, when pre-determined to yield, 
charge the ministers directly with having | but those preparations were continued, 
advised the carrying onthe armament, and | when the court of Petersburgh could 
subjecting the country to all the inconve- | not but know they were not to be em- 
‘miences inseparable from great naval| ployed. I date this knowledge from the 
preparations, after it was determined in| day on which the first joint memorial 
council that the force so prepared should | of Mr. Faulkner and Mr. Whitworth was 
not be employed. _I hasten to the proof | presented. It is impossible to read that 
‘by which I support this charge. I strongly | memorial, without seeing that the empress 
‘suspect that the change of opinion in the | had the game in her own hands. Seine 
-cabinet took place at a very early period | slight adoucissemens were proposed and 
indeed, three days after the king’s mes- | asked from the empress’s goodness and 
sage to parliament; this I suspect, but | generosity. Is that the language of a 
‘cannot prove. I can therefore only date ; great nation, standing upon a great na- 
-the change from the time when Mr.) tional point, and determined to maintain 
Fawkener’s instructions were signed. I | it by force of arms?’ No, my lords, it is 
cannot fix the precise moment of that sig- | the refusal of one who will ultimately 
nature, but he set out the beginning of! comply. Yet in this situation of things, 
‘May. Thechange must have preceded | was our armament carried on with the 
dis -inatructions, as they were founded : greatest alacrity. It is painful to think how 
upon it. How do you prove that? The | easily all this might have been avoided, if, 
proof is easy and irrefragable. His con- | after ministers had decided in cabinet to 
duct is praised by all; I most heartily ; give up the point, they had signified to 
‘join in that praise, and have, upon all oc- | the court of Petersburgh, that the desire 
-easions, done justice to Mr. Fawkener’s | of restoring peace outweighing with them 
talents and abilities. He must then have | every other consideration, they would no 
been authorized by his instructions tomake | longer resist the empress’s demands : half 
an absolute surrender of all the points for | an hour's conference would have ended 
-which ministers affected to contend, be- | the whole, including the free navigation 
cause, by him and his colleague, such ab- | of the Dniester, to which it does not ap- 
solute surrender was actually made. Ij| pear that the empress ever had the small- 
cannot reconcile the conduct of ministers , est objection. This plain and obvious 
in this part of the business to any princi- | measure would have prevented much in- 
‘ple of common prudence. Was it wise , Convenicnce, much expense, and what is 
_to attract the eyes of all Europe, to turn | of infinitely more importance, would have 
them upon us, that they might behold this | saved the national honour. . I cannot sit 
great nation standing with her hand upon | down, without taking some notice -of the 
her sword, which they who govern her | merit the noble secretary of state seemed 
had determined should not be drawn? Do to claim tor himself, and his colleagues, 
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men call the world to be spectators of a| for having yielded to public opinion, and 
relinquished measures they thought right, 
with the full conviction of their rectitude 
and wisdom operating on their minds, at 
the very moment of the change. I beg 
was chosen? The immediate effect was | your lordships to remember, how imme- 


! 
combat, in which they are resolved not to 
to raise a general belief in Europe, (in diately that change took place after the 


engage ? What was the object of this ex- 
traordinary mission, for whicha gentleman 
of distinguished character and abilities 


which, however, the good men of the city | sense of both Houses of Parliament had 
who knew ministers did not join), that | been expressed by a great majority. I 
there was at least some one point which | contend that the voice of the nation is 
‘administration were determined not to | here, and in the other House of Parlia- 
yield. The event was waited for with | ment. It is parliament, wy lords, that is 
anxious impatience? What has been. the |.the legal organ of the national veice; and 
final issue? It is not the parturiunt mon- | aes he. who leoks for the sentiments 
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of the nation, must.in the first instance | your lordships. I was wrong in common 
look for them there, where the constitu- | with my colleagues, in resisting all expla- 
tion has told him they are to be found. nation, and for not meeting the question. 
The Duke of Leeds said, that, from the | fairly. Though there are occasions un- 
important situation which he had held in: doubtedly when liberal confidence must 
his majesty’s councils, it would naturally | be given to his majesty’s ministers, yet, on 
be expected that he should deliver his , a subject so important as a message, an- 
sentiments on the subject ; and, from what | nouncing an armed interference with & 
he had heard on that day from noble | foreign power, the nation has an un- 
lords on both sides of the House, he should | doubted right to explicit explanation: 
be singular in his opinion. Your lordships | My reflections on this great question have 
will forgive me, said the noble duke, if I | impressed on my mind this truth; and I 
presume to trouble you for a minute or | am sure, that if the causes which had in- 
two on a matter in which I am so inti- | duced ministers to bring down the mes 
mately concerned. It certainly was my | sage had been candidly explained, the 
peculiar duty to consider this subject | nation at large would have given their 
most deliberately. It would have been | concurrence to the system which was 
unpardonable in me if I had taken up a | adopted.—It is said chat Oczakow, the 
premature judgment ona measure so truly | object of their interference, was really of 
amportant. My lords, I did form an opt- | no value. I will content myself with say- 
nion, and I still think the system adopted | ing, in answer to that assertion, that the 
at the time, if persisted in, would have | ministers of Russia, from their uniform 
been advantageous to the empire. Why, | language while I was in office, and from 
after the system was taken up and an- | their uniform conduct since, have proved 
nounced, it was thought expedient to | that they thought it an object of value. 
form another opinion, I protest I cannot | If it was of consequence not to sacrifice 
inform you; for though Ihavejheard many | the balance of Europe, Oczakow was im- 
rumours, I can only say, that I found no | portant. It has been evidently the plan 
reasons to satisfy my mind of the propriety, | of the empress to press upon the Ottoman 
the wisdom, or the policy of a departure | Porte, and her designs were viewed with 
from the system which had been formed, | jealousy by our ally, the king of Prussia. 
and on which the cabinct had committed | Now, though we certainly were not bound 
itself in the eyes of Europe. When I | by the letter of the treaty existing with 
found in my colleagues this disposition, | the court of Berlin, to take measures with 
duty to my king, respect to my country, | him to prevent the dangerous extension of 
and permit me to say, my own feelings, | the Russian empire, yet a liberal con- 
pointed out the only line which I had to | struction of a friendly treaty demanded 
ursue. I laid those seals at the feet of | that we should enter into his views. 
is majesty, with which he had been | Such was the system on which I acted. 
pleased to honour me for so long a time, | It was thought adviseable to change it; 
and which I trust were returned as pure | and Russia has been permitted to make 
and unstained as they came into my hands. | an acquisition, which I think dangerous 
I thought this the proper course of ho- | and inconvenient.—His grace concluded 
nour, as I could not subscribe to the un- | with a short repetition of the cause of his 
explained change of opinion which had | resignation; it was produced by that 
taken place, nor agree to give my coun-: sense of duty which made it impossible 
tenance and support to a system directly | for him to hold a situation, the duties of 
the reverse of that which on the most de- | which he could not execute without the 
liberate reasoning had been adopted. I , dereliction of opinions which he had me« 
did notthink itincumbent onme todomore. | turely formed, and the adoption of others 
I did not think myself called on to come ‘ of which he totally disapproved. 
down to my place at the moment, to ex- The previous question being then put 
lain the reason of my having solicited on the first Resolution, the House di- 
is majesty’s permission to retire from vided: Contents, 73; Proxies, 9—82. 
office. Respect to my colleagues made Not-contents, 18; Proxies, 1—19. Ma- 
me feel it right, that their new system | jority 63. The previous question was 
should not meet from me any impediment. : also put and carried on the rest of the 
There is but one point on which I take | resolutions, except the last, which was 
blame-to myself, and for which I consider | negatived. 
myeelfas bound to make an apology to 
(VOL. XXIX.] [3 K] 
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relative tothe War between Russta a 

Porte.] Feb. 20. Mr. Grey said, that 
he regretted the necessity from which he 
now felt himself compelled te come _for- 
-ward with a motion for papers. From 
his majesty’s speech he had hoped that 
the House would be furnished with all the 
necessary information respecting the ob- 
ject and effect of the measures of admi- 
nistration. He trusted that the period 
had at last arrived for a discussion suitable 
to the importance of the subject and the 
dignity of that House, in which they 
should be able to show themselves faithful 
stewards of the public, whose money they 
had voted away, and influenced by no 
motives but a regard to their own duty 
and the interests of their constituents. 
He hoped, that the House would never 
be so blindly attached to a system of con- 
fidence in administration, or so remiss in 
the discharge of its first and most sacred 
avocation, us to neglect all inquiry. In 
this hope he trusted he was not deceived, 
and was still sanguine, in spite of that op- 
position, which had already been but too 
successfully exerted against all attempts 
to bring forward the means of discussion. 
On the present occasion he was more es- 
pecially sanguine, as the only pretext 
that had formerly been urged for with- 
holding papers was now completely re- 
moved. This was now the third time in 
which he had come forward to move for 
the production of papers, and no ill success 
should discourage him from persisting in 
what he regarded as his duty. 1st, When 
he had moved for papers on the subject 
of the Spanish armament, it was then 
urged as an objection, thz necessity which 
there existed of secresy, and the danger 
with which the production of papers 
would be attended, pending a negociation. 
2dly, When he had taken an opportunity 
to renew that motion, when called upon 
for a vote of approbation, it was found, 
that though the negociation was over, 
the reign of confidence had not ceased. 
The same confidence which had before 
been alleged as a pretext for withholding 
information, was then found to have equal 
' weight in suppressing inquiry, and it was 
stated that no papers ought to be pro- 
duced except there appeared some ground 
for blame on the face of the transaction, and 
that no such ground was afforded, as the 
object for which the armament had been 
entered into was completely obtained. 
The case was now different, Aabeo reum 
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confitentem, the minister's own declaration 
afforded ground for examination and cen- 
sure. Yet even now the person suspected 
was allowed to exercise his discretion 
with respect to what papers were to be 
produced. To his fidelity and zeal was 
committed the care of affording all such 
information as he should deem necessary 
and proper, and there was no doubt that in 
the discharge of this duty he would be 
careful to bring forward such materials as 
might not tend to criminate himself. 
Thus, with confidence pending negocia- 
tions, and confidence after their conchu- 
sion, the minister appeared to have got a 
general indemnity. Pending a negocia- 
tion, such papers are only to be produced 
as the minister thinks proper; and now 
that the negociation is at an end, he takes 
anew ground, and says, “ Trust to my 
candour for the production of such papers 
as may be necessary !”? Such conduct was 
a gross insult to the House, and in which 
they, he trusted, would never tamely ac- 
quiesce. From the papers already on the 
table, there appeared to him ground for 
crimination, since by these papers it 
would be found that the business had at 
first been undertaken without any justi- 
fiable cause, and afterwards meanly and 
basely abandoned. The minister himselt 
had confessed that, in his object of secur- 
ing the possession of Oczakow to the 
Turks, which had been held out as the 
great object of the armament, he had 
completely failed. It yet remained to be 
proved, how far this object was of a na- 
ture which affected us, or our allies; and, 
if it did affect either, what steps had been 
taken on the occasion: if it affected us, 
whether we had called for their support, 
or if it affected them, what application had 
been made on their part for assistance.— 
He should now state what farther pea: he 
wanted for this purpose. It had at first 
been stated that the influence of the 
Turkish empire in Europe was considera- 
ble, and that its diminution would be in- 
jurious to the interests of our py the 
king of Prussia. In this case it affected 
us only collaterally, and so far as the in- 
terests of our ally were concerned. And 
as it could not be supposed that ministers 
should be so officious as to interfere with- 
out being desired, it was material to know 
what representations and requisitions had 
been made by the king of Prussia on the 
occasion. ‘The treaty of this country 
with Prussia was purely defensive; what, 
then, was the nature of the engagements, 
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or those grounds upon which we had been 
led to take part in an object entirely un- 
connected with our interests? There had 
been rumours, that we stood pledged by 
an engagement with the court of Prussia 
in amanner very different from that which 
was openly specified in the treaty between 
us and that court, laid upon the table a 
considerable time since. If these ru- 
wours were without foundation, it was a 
duty the minister owed to himself, and 
to the public to refute them. If they 
were true they were indeed alarming, 
and the people of this country ought to 
know the fact. One of his objects, 
therefore, was to know the extent of our 
engagement with the court of Prussia. 
He asked no private papers, no instruc- 
tions that had been given to the minister 
at Berlin. But still it might be stated 
there would be danger in the production 
of papers. What danger? The only dan- 
ger which he could perceive would be in 
refusing them. If the views of ministers 
were really such as were stated, they 
would only be confirmed by their produc- 
tion. Otherwise his reasoning was con- 
clusive. For if other views were enter- 
tained, if there had been formed schemes 
of conquest, or the object had in reality 
been to put Dantzick and Thorn into the 
hands of the king of Prussia, it was of 
consequence to guard against the machi- 
nations of a weak and corrupt ministry, and 
assert the good faith of the country which 
their conduct had endangered. Was the 
treaty with Prussia, that had been laid 
upon the table the only treaty, and was it 
the whole of the treaty? Was there no 
secret article of a different tendency than 
was correspondent with a defensive treaty ? 
The production of the papers, for which he 
meant to move, might possibly operate to 
the advantage of ministers, and it was also 
possible, that it might have a different 
tendency. He did, however, think it 
highly proper that the House should be 
made acquainted with what had passed 
between our court and that of Berlin. 
He also wished to know the feelings of the 
states in the Baltic, what had been the 
sentiments of the court of Denmark, as 
well as of the court of Constantinople. 
Mr. Grey read his other motions for dif- 
ferent papers, which, he said, he thought 
could not be opposed. If it were asked, 
what was the intention of the production 
of these papers, he should answer, that 
the House might be fully acquainted with 
the whole of the negociation, and not rely 
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solely on the garbled extracts and scraps 
prepared by the right hon. gentleman, 
who stood ‘before them as an accused fer- 
son. The question was, whether they 
should on that occasion act as became the 
honest representatives of a free people, 
or like the sycophants of the crown, and 
the flatterers of the minister. He re- 
minded the House of her imperial ma- 
jesty’s answer to the arrogant demands of 
the right hon. gentleman. She had said, 
that there was a duty which she owed to 
her subjects, and that she was bound to 
convince them, that their blood and trea- 
sure had neither been wantonly nor unne- 
cessarily expended. He lamented that it 
should be necessary to quote the opinion 
of a despotic monarch, who well knew, 
that absolute as her power was, as her 
subjects themselves confessed it to be, 
and extensive as her dominions were, the 
existence of the one, and the integrity of 
the other, depended on opinion. She well 
knew, that in this country, obedience to 
the government implied protection to the 
subject; and it was incumbent on that 
House to take up her language, and say, 
that there was a duty which they owed to 
their constituents, and that they were 
bound to convince them, that their trea- 
sure had not been wantonly or unneces- 
sarily expended. If they were to accuse 
the right hon. gentleman, was he himself 
to direct the evidence that was brought 
forward to support the accusation? on 
had heard of the excellence of the Britis 
constitution, in the speech from the 
throne, and they had heard it described 
by the right hon. gentleman in a strain of 
admirable eloquence, that animated and 
warmed the heart of every member pre- 
sent. What was the subject of his pane- 
gyric, ought with them to be matter of 
practice. Let the right hon. gentleman 
praise the constitution: let them defend 
It: 

“We too are friends to loyalty. We love 
The king who loves the law, respectsits bounds, 
And lives content within them. Him we serve 
Freely and with delight, who leaves us free. 
But recollecting still that he is man, 

We trust him not too far. King tho’ he be, 
And king in England too, he may be weak 
And vain enough to be ambitious still, 

May exercise amiss his proper pow’rs, | 
Or covet more than freemen choose to grant; 
Beyond that mark is treason. He is ours, 

T’ administer, to guard, to adorn the state, 
But not to warp pr change it. We are his, | 
To serve him nobly in the common cause, 
True to the death, but not to be his slaves.” 
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Should the most valuable functions and 
privileges of that House be suffered to ' 
fall into disuse, the loss would soon be’ 
felt by the public. They might be regu- | 
larly hoapured by what lord Chatham had 
once termed ‘the annual opiate of a 
speech from the throne ;” but though at | 

resent, considered as a question of feel- 
ing, there might appear to be little danger 
to the constitution, there were those who 
looked beyond the price of the funds for 
the prosperity of their country. There 
were those who, notwithstanding they 
were told that the constitution would 
last “ till time should be no more,” saw, 
in the extent to which the new-fangled 
doctrine of confidence was carried, symp- 
toms of decay, no less alarming than a 
fall of stocks or a decline of credit, and 
with regret perceived that they were 
daily bestowing praises on a constitution 
ito which they were daily introducing 
abuses. If they suffered ministers to 
spend the money of their constituents in 
‘useless and expensive armaments, without 
due inquiry, they nced not boast of the 
excellence of the constitution, or the 

rivileges and functions of that House, 
for little would be left of the character 
or importance of cither, Mr, Grey then 
moved: 1. “ That an humble address be 
presented to his majesty, that he will be 
graciously pleased to give directions, that 
there be laid before this House copies or 
extracts of all representations or requisi- 
tions made by the court of Berlin to his 
majesty'’s ministers at the said court, or 
_by his Prussian majesty’s minister at this 
court, to his majesty’s secretary of state 
for the foreign department, or other mi- 
nisters at home, relating to the war be- 
,tween Russia and the Porte; together 
with the answers that were given to such 
representations or requisitions ; and also 
copies or extracts of all representations 
made by his majesty’s secretary of state 
for the foreign departinent, or other minis- 
.ters at home, to his Prussian majesty’s 
minister here, or by his majesty’s mi- 
nister at the court of Berlin, toge- 
ther with the answers to such represen- 
tations upon the subject of the said war.” 
—~2. That an humble address be pre- 
_Sented to his majesty, that he will be gra- 
,clously pleased to give directions, that 
there be laid before this House, an ac- 
count of all offers made to the Ottoman 
Porte by his majesty’s minister at Con- 
stantinople fur the purpose of proposing 
conditions of peace to the empress of | 
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Russia, together with the answers to such 
offers: and of all representations or requi- 
sitions made by the Ottoman Porte rela- 
tive to the war with Russia, and the an- 
swers to the same; and also, of such en- 
gagements as may have been entered into 
by his majesty’s ministers with the Otto- 
man Porte, relative to any assistance to 
be afforded to the said power, by his ma- 
jesty and his allies, in case of a continua- 
tion of the war.—3. ‘That an humble 
address be presented to his majesty, that 
he will be graciously pleased to give 
directions, that there be laid before this 
House, an account of the steps taken by 
his majesty and the king of Prussia, to 
propose to the Ottoman Porte, the con- 
ditions of peace, consented to by Messrs. 
Whitworth and Fawkener, and count 
Goltze, in their memorial, dated July 22d, 
1791, according to the engagements en- 
tered into in the said memorial, and of 
any answer that may have been returned 
to such recommendation, on the part of 
their Britannic and Prussian majesties, by 
the Porte.—4. That an humble address be 
presented to his majesty, that he will be 
graciously pleased to give directions, that 
there be Jaid before this House, an ac- 
count of the overtures made by his Ca- 
tholic majesty and the court of Denmark, 
for the purpose of terminating the war 
between Russia and the Porte, referred 
to in the memorial of Messrs. Whit- 
worth and Fawkener, and count Goltze, 
dated June 29th, 1791.—5. That an 
humble address be presented to his ma- 
jesty, that he will be graciously pleased 
to give directions, that there be laid be- 
fore this House, an account of all memo- 
rials, representations, and peluiet one 
together with the answers to the same, 
that may have passed between the courts 
of ‘London and Petersburgh, relative to 
the war between Russia and the Porte, 
from the 19th of December 1789, to the 
present period exclusive, that do not ap- 
pear in the papers already presented to 
the House.”—The question bemg put 
upon the first motion, 

Mr. Minchin contended, that we might 
have made Russia give better terms to 
the Porte than she had done, if the nego- 
ciation had been left to its due operation 
and effect. He entered into a description 
of the importance of Oczakow, and the 
territory adjoining, which he said was 
equally advantageous to Prussia and the 
Porte, from its situation, as Gibraltar was 
advantageous to us as a key to the Medi- 
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terranean. He spoke of that fascinating 
eloquence, on the other side of the House, 
which had, on a former occasion, been 
successfully employed to make “ the 
worse appear the better reason.” To 
that e!oquence, which he had often heard 
with pleasure, but which he then heard 
with an apprehension that had been jus- 
tified by the event, he ascribed the change 
of popular opinion ; and when the minister 
found that the majority of the people were 
averse to a Russian war, had Me pursued 
a measure that was unpopular, it would 
have argued him to be out of his senses. 
He maintained that our conduct in the 
negociation was formed on a plan of 
wisdom and justice, and was persuaded 
that the peace would be the peace of a 
day only, and that the country would 
have reason to lament, that our armament 
had not fully attained its object. 

Mr. Put said, that the hon. gentleman 
seemed to take two grounds in support 
of his motion. The one was founded on 
the general principle of examining into 
all the circumstances of a negociation 
after it was concluded; and for which 
purpose all communications between the 
different powers that could possibly be 
supposed to tend to explain the negocia- 
tion, must be laid before the House. 
This was claimed in the present case as a 
principle in the constitution of this coun- 
try. The other ground depended on the 
necessity of the present information for 
the purpcse of inquiring into the merit or 
demerit of the present administration, in 
their conduct respecting the late arma- 
ment. One of these points had already 
been very much the subject of discussion 
in that House, as had been allowed by 
the hon. mover on the present occasion. 
From what he had this day heard, he was 
not able to collect what was the consti- 
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duct of the officers acting under the exe- 
cutive branch of the state. This he was 
so far from denying, that he admitted 
there might be circumstances that would 
call for the exercise of that power, even 
pending a negociation. But on the other 
and, whenever there should, either in 
fact or in apprehension, be any danger in 
the case, or where the party asking for 
information did not make out tle neces- 
sity, he maintained there might be many 
pone of information that ought not to be 
aid before the public. This was a prin- 
ciple that not only was to be found in the 
theory of our constitution, but was also 
the daily practice of those who were best 
acquainted with it. There were none, 
even among those who might be friends 
to the most vigilant inquiry, who would 
not allow that it might be improper to 
disclose some particulars pending a ne- 
gociation ; and it was generally admitted, 
that such information should not be 
granted, unless there should be stated 
sumething that would counterbalance the 
evil which might await the disclosure. 
He believed he did not go too far when 
he said, that there should be something 
of a very extraordinary nature stated, be- 
fore it would be prudent for ministers to 
give to the public all the information 
possessed by government, by which they 
might disclose various circumstances be- 
longing to different states in Europe ; for 
by declining that, the other parts of the 
information would be rendered useless, 
and by a full disclosure of facts of this 
nature, they might effect the dissolution 
of all alliance, and the utter destruc- 
tion of all treaties, without having the 
chance of a renewal; and therefore, he 
could not for a moment think that it 
would be consistent with the spirit of our 
constitution, or with the safety of any re- 


tutional principle on which the object of | gulated state, to give way to motions for 
the motion could be said to rest. That | papers, unleas the production of them was 


overnment should expect from that 
Picuse on any occasion, a blind, unli- 
mited, and disgracetul confidence, he 
was as far from maintaining as any man. 
He was as ready as any one to join in the 
pone that the House of Commons 
iad the power to inquire, the right to 
inquire, to interpose its advice to the 
throne, and, on a sufficient ground, to 
proceed to the punishment of delinquents. 
There might be cases where it was their 
‘duty to exercise that power. This was 
not, however, to be done, but where 
strong suspicion, accompanied the con- 
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manifestly necessary. The hon. mover 
had not gone to the full extent of saying 
he was entitled to call for information in 
this manner: but all the arguments he 
urged in favour of his motion, were of that 
nature, although they were not pushed ta 
that extent. The hon. gentleman wished 
to represent the ministers of the crown as 
asking for, and the House as giving, a 
portion of confidence, that was new and 
dangerous, and such as a member of pee 
liament could not grant, without fore- 
going his duty to his constituents. This 
charge against ministers and the Housc, 
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brought the subject toa question. ‘ Was 
the conduct of the ministers and of the 
House who sanctioned their measures, 
unconstitutional ?” The power of making 
war and peace, in the ordinary course of 
events, was given, in the first instance, to 
the executive part of the state, and a little 
while ago he should have been ashamed of 
asking, whether this was not wisely given ? 
Or whether parliament had not the power 
of examining into the wisdom of the mea- 
sures adopted by the executive branch, 
and if displeased with them, of withhold- 
ing the supplies ? Or to ge to the 
punishment of those who had advised the 
crown to adopt unwise measures? Or, on 
pressing occasions, to interrupt ministers 
in the pursuit of bad measures, and to ad- 
dress the throne to avoid the impending 
danger? These were all of them clear 
points. What, then, was the case here 
to be argued ? It was, that the House was 
called on to interfere with the prerogative 
of the executive power, to examine into 
its exercise, although no one instance 
was adduccd of its being abused. What 
was this but maintaining, that the very 
foundation of the principle of contidence 
in any instance wherein the government 
was concerned, should be utterly de- 
stroyed? That in some cases there must 
be an examination he admitted; but to 
say that it was a useful principle to be 
laid down, that no confidence should be 
reposed in the existing government on 
any Occasion, was a proposition so mon- 
strous that it could not be maintained for 
amoment. It sapped the very essence of 
all government. It tore up the very roots 
of society itself; for the legislature alto- 
gether was no more than a trust which 
government had provided in the state for 
the benefit of the community. What- 
ever, therefore, might be said against the 
principle of confidence, he was ready to 
confess that without a reasonable degrec 
of confidence in the ministers, there could 
be no regular government, and that the 
whole state would fall back into its ori- 
ginal mass, where the law was nothing but 
the individual will, and where we should 
be in a condition in which we might give 
the name of method to anarchy and con- 
fusion. Let us, then, see i the 
confidence in this case was against the 
spirit of the constitution of this country. 
The question was, whether there was that 
Sort of case in the present instance, that 
made it reasonable the House should give 
the confidence which had been asked, 
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pending the negociation? And, now that 
the negociatton was concluded, whether 
there was ground of suspicion against the 
ministers as to the manner in which they 
had conducted themselves, so as to make 
an inquiry into their conduct necessary ? 
He thought it material, that the principle 
on which these points were to be governed 
should not be misunderstood; and he 
thought that the House would hardly go 
to the length which the hon. mover seemed 
to adopt. He did not believe they would 
dispute the proposition, that a reasonable 
share of confidence in administration was 
not only allowed, but called for, by the 
constitution of this country. And here 
he could not help reminding the House 
of the difference of conduct in the gentle- 
men of the opposition. He had not for- 
gotten the opprobrium with which he and 
others with whom he had the honour te 
act in the year 1784 were loaded, upon 
his expressing a difference of opinion from 
the gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, upon the principle of confidence. 
They had seemingly forgot that at that 
time confidence was the cry of their party, 
when this country might be said to have 
been without an executive government. 
Then they all declaimed upon the abso- 
lute necessity of confidence; and to such 
a pitch did they carry this point, that by 
a small majority they agreed to address, 
and did address, the throne, upon the 
choice of ministers, and this, too, against 
the decided voice of the people, and under 
circumstances by which it was understood 
that the party were then of opinion that 
there was no constitutional way of know- 
ing the voice of the people but by the 
medium of that House. Such was their 
Opinion then; but now it was changed, 
and no confidence was to be given to mi- 
nisters, nor was any respect to be due to 
the majority of that House, who had sup- 
ported the measures now under discussion, 
So well could they qualify or disqualify 
any opinion, or any system, just as they 
should happen to be circumstanced; and 
the voice of the House of Commons was 
either the voice of the whole pee of 
this country, or the voice of faction, 
under the direction of some particular 


persons, as it might best suit the purpose 


of those gentlemen! These things, when 

they came to feel them, and coolly to re- 

flect on them, would induce them to sus- 

pect they had been too hasty in their opi- 

nions on each side of the question; that 

perhaps they had been in some degree 
s 
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deceived in both; and that they then 
earried their ideas of confidence too high, 
ats now they were disposed to bring them 
too low. They were then hurried by 
their passions, and were now misled by 
their disappointment. It therefore should 
seem, that the confidence now asked was 
neither against the theory nor the prac- 
tice of the constitution, but was sucli as, 
under similar circumstances, might be 
granted safely to ministers in any well- 
regulated state.—But to come to the pre- 
sent point. It seemed the House had a 
criminal -who confessed the charge. He 
‘must observe that this was the first time 
he had heard of it. He had yet to learn 
that there was any accusation brought 
against him; for at present he stood in a 
very singular situation; he was said to 
have confessed a charge whick, till this 
moment, he did not know had been laid. 
This was severe beyond all precedent in 
the course of criminal jurisprudence ; for 
he always understood that when a crimi- 
nal was brought to the bar to answer to 
any charge exhibited against him, he was 
advised by the court or judge to plead, 
not-guilty. If he were to be put on his 
trial upon a charge in this case, he should 
beg leave to pee the general issue; 
not-guilty. ‘ But, then, if the charge 
against him was not made, he knew it 
would be made.”? To this he answered, 
that there was enough on the face of the 
transaction, as disclosed to the public 
through the medium of the papers on the 
table, to induce the House to approve of 
the conduct of ministers on this occasion, 
as there had been in the case of the arma- 
ment against Spain: the case was different, 
indeed, in some of the circumstances, but 
not so as to render the House any more 
suspicious of the integrity of ministers in 
the one case, than in the other. He con- 
fessed, however, freely, that had the case 
rested where the first vote of address was 
given, had not his majesty, at the opening 
of the present session, ordered the papers 
to be laid before the House which were 
now before them, he should, speaking as 
an independent member, say there was 
not sufficient for the House to approve of 
the conduct of ministers; but now, with 
this information, he must say there was 
quite as much as the House could reason- 
ably require. It was very true that the 
late armament against Russia had failed, 
in a great degree, of its intended effect. 
We had not obtained what we intended to 
obtain. We had endeavoured to do what, 
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as it turned out, we were not able to do. 
But upon the papers before the House, 
they could form an opinion without 
making any farther inquiry. It appeared 
by these papers what it was we wished to 
obtain, and what it was we had obtained. 
Did it not appear, that what we wished 
to obtain was no more than what we had 
a right toexpect ? The point of the nego- 
ciation having terminated without our ob- 
taining one object, was a matter for argu- 
ment on some future day ; he did not wish 
to enter into the merit or the demerit of 
the determination now; but it appeared 
from the documents before the House, 
that there could not be any blame on his 
majesty’s ministers in this case. It ap- 
peared that the demands of the empress 
on the Porte were larger than what she 
afterwards had really obtained; that she 
applied to this country to second her 
views, and that, after a length of nego- 
ciation, we had refused to accede to her 
demand. She still insisted on possessing 
that, which this government thought im- 
portant to the balance of power in Europe 
that she should not retain, and also so 
particularly to interfere with the claims 
of our allies and the immediate interests 
of this country, that the matter of dis- 
pute gave rise to an armed negociation. 
The ministers of this country thought fit 
to enter into this armament, in order to 
enforce the object of our negociation, in 
the course of which we insisted on a ces- 
sion by the empress of Oczakow, but 
which she afterwards refused to give up; 
and as we had obtained some points 
on her part, which we did not mean 
to insist on very strenuously, and as 
the empress insisted on retaining this, 
it was deemed advisable not to persist in 
that point any longer. This was the con- 
duct of administration, and if it was an 
object of censure, he must submit to that 
censure. ‘The system on which ministers 
had acted on this occasion, appeared to 
him the best they could have adopted, 
and the terms agreed upon, under all the 
circumstances of the case, the best they 
could obtain: better terms had been stt- 
pulated for on the part of this country, 
and would have been obtained, but for cir- 
cumstances which did not depend on go- 
vernment. Every thing that ought to be 
disclosed, was disclosed already ; points 
that might be known without danger 
were, by means of the papers now before 
the public, accessible to every man in 
Europe ; but the disclosure of more, was 
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‘as unnecessary as it would be dangerous. 
There were but two ways of considering 
this transaction: to know the terms which 
we had obtained and the terms which we 
had insisted on; and by comparing them 
with all the circumstances, a just opinion 
might be formed. If the House should 
appear dissatisfied with what ministers 
hed done, he should then desire them to 
place themselves in the situation of nego- 
ciators under these circumstances, and 
then to ask themselves, ‘ What they 
should have done in that situation, upon 
a full view of the whole of the case, con- 
taining, as it did, the relative situation of 
almost all the powers of Europe? He 
was sure that the House, from principle 
and a sense of duty, would not impede 
the progress of public business, or call 
for papers to put ministers on their trial 
unnecessarily: much Jess would they pro- 
ceed to censure without all the evidence 
requisite to prove guilt; and this they 
could not expect to have without a mi- 
nute detail of all the secret transactions 
of the different courts of Europe. He 
was sure the House would see the danger 
of the disclosure. He should give his 
ner to the present motions. 

Ir. Windham thanked the minister for 
having stated the question in the | aad oad 
point of view, and declared himself ready 
to meet the question of confidence, as it 
had been argued. He agreed that there 
had been a vast change of sentiment res- 
pecting confidence, since the period of 
1784, but he begged to state that change. 
It was true that those with whom he had 
the honour to act, had stated confidence 
to be an essential ground-work for the 
existence of a minister; they considered 
it as a necessary, an indispensable evil, 
which was to be granted no farther than 
circumstances required, and never al- 
lowed to pass beyond certain bounds; 
but it was not with them that the change 
of sentiment consisted, but with those 
who, upon that occasion, formed the mi- 
nority. They then maintained, that, so 
far from confidence being necessary on 
the part of the Commons, their essential 
duty was an unremitting watchfulness of 
the conduct of ministers, and jealousy of 
their measures. So far, therefore, he 
held the change of sentiment to be theirs, 
who had now degenerated into the op- 
posite extreme of unlimited confidence. 
In applying the question of confidence to 
past transactions, he eed, that in 
the first instance stated by his hon. 
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friend, the commencement of the Spanish 
armament, there was ground for the re- 
fusal of papers pending a negociation. 
The next pats in which confidence had 
been urged against the production of s 
cific documents, was upon the conclusion 
of that business, when administration 
were driven a step farther; and having 
no longer the former plea to urge, had re- 
sort to the argument of the absurdity of 
calling for particulars, when the object 
having been apparent, and the success of 
that object equally so, the futility of all 
investigation must be evident. They 
next came naturally to the commence- 
ment of the late armament, when they 
were again driven to the same resource 
as to the commencement of hostilities; 
and lastly, on the present occasion they 
had arrived to the acme of the principle 
of confidence, when there appearing a 
prima facte evidence of misconduct on the 
part of ministers in the conduct and con- 
clusion of the business immediately be- 
fore them; still they were to be told that 
they were not to demand more than it 
was thought proper to communicate to 
them, and that by the very person who 
was himself the object of consideration, 
and upon a review of whose conduct it 
was to be decided how far he had acted 
well or otherwise upon the occasion. 
Thus the right hon. gentleman was placed 
in the most absurd situation at once of 
criminal and accuser. 

Mr. Ryder was content to rest the 
general question of confidence u 
the masterly statement of it that had 
been made by his right hon. friend. 
With respect to the application of it to 
the cases already mentioned, it was agreed 
on all hands, that per.ding negociation, it 
was unwise to give up papers. At the 
conclusion of the Spanish negociation, 
papers had been again refused, because 
atonement having been afforded for the in- 
sult, and satistaction for the injury, 
which had been offered, there was no far- 
ther occasion for investigation. And 
here he begged leave to state the differ- 
ence between that case and the one be- 
fore them. In the present case, neither 
the immediate object, nor the event, 
had been directly communicated to the 
House; and therefore what had been 
properly refused in the one case, had, in 
the present, been as properly offered to 
their consideration. How far the 
already communicated were sufficient or 


net, was to be judged by considering, 
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what were the demands which the arma- 
ment was intended to obtain, and how far 
what really had been obtained fell short 
of those demands; and if so, how far mi- 
nisters were blameable. The papers be- 
fore them were confessedly adequate to 
‘ those points, and therefore he should cer- 
tainly give his vote against the motion. 
If there were gentlemen who saw in the 
papers already produced ground of accu- 
sation, why did they not summon those 
whom they considered as culpable to the 
bar of the House? Why did they not 
proceed to a minute investigation of their 
conduct, and either pass a vote of censure 
or inflict punishment on the parties con- 
cerned? Why did they not, instead of 
moving for papers, at once have recourse 
to the utmost extremity ? 

' Nil actum reputans, si quid superesset 

agendum.” 

Lord North said, that the late negoci- 
ation had disgraced us in the eyes of all 
Europe, and called aloud for investiga- 
tion. Without the papers that were 
called for, it was impossible to have a 
clear insight into the transaction. 
It was the privilege of the House 
to examine and inquire, and if the pa- 
pers were refused them, their most es- 
sential functions were infringed. If the 
right hon. gentleman would say, that the 
production of the papers would give the 
empress of Russia the least degree of 
chagrin, he would not press for a single 
paper. He declared that no more papers 
were necessary to criminate ministers ; 
enough for that purpose had been pro- 
duced already. It was generally believed 
in every court in Europe that Great Bri- 
tain was the instigator of the war, and 
this belief would not certainly be weak- 
ened by an opposition to the present mo- 
tion. The chancellor of the exchequer 
had praised the constitution in a former 
debate with all the eloquence of a Cicero. 
The noble lord hoped that he would afford 
no reason for insinuations similar to those 
which were advanced against that great 
man, that that constitution which he 
praised he wished to destroy. With res- 
pect to the constitvtion itself he trusted 
that those memorable words would never 
be applicable—*“ laudandum, ornandum, 
tollendum.” 

Mr. Halhed thought that the minister 
had peculiarly consulted the interest of 
this country in the steps which he had 
taken with regard to the Russian arma- 
ment. 

[ VOL. XXIX.] 
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Mr. Somers Cocks said, that Mr. Pitt, 
though an advocate for confidence, was 
so well aware that it ought not to be im- 
plicit, that he acknowledged, though not 
in direct terms, that it ought to be h- 
mited. He also acknowledged, that, in 
certain cases, inquiries ought to be made, 
even pending a negociation, provided a 
strong case could be made out, but on no 
other grounds. Now, it was his firm 
opinion, that, if ever such a case existed, 
it was in the course of last session, when 
this subject was introduced to that House. 
As that time, however, could not be re- 
called, and he lamented that it could not, 
he should not join that night in a vote 
for the production of papers, as he had 
read those which had been already pre- 
sented to the House, and thought they 
contained matter sufficient to set that 
House on its guard, with respect to ques- 
tions of confidence in future, and to jus- 
tify a strong reprobation of the conduct 
of his majesty’s ministers. ‘ 

Mr. Thompson allowed a certain portion 
of confidence was necessary, but repro- 
bated that unlimited idea of it, which. 
seemed to be entertained by the majorit 
of that House on several questions, His 
first duty as a member of that House 
was to watch over the purses of his con+ 
stituents; but how was he to perform that 
duty without information? Or what an« 
swer should he be able to give to. his 
constituents, in case they asked him, wh 
he had consented to squander their 
money? Would it be a sufficient one to 
say, that the minister came forward and 
demanded it? And yet, ifministers withheld 
information on subjects the most essential, 
what other answer could he give? From 
negociation we were put off till the con- 
clusion; and if ministers conceived that 
they had obtained their object, why it 
was sufficient; or if they did not, it was 
inconvenient, and the consequences would 
be dangerous. If this was not carrying 
confidence to an unprecedented extent, 
he was at a loss to prescribe its limits 3 
but he was at no loss to say, that that 
extent deprived the House of the mter- 
position of its advice, which was one of 
ite dearest privileges and that deliberative 
power which might be called the very 
essence of the constitution. i 

Mr. Fox said, the question had been so 
ably debated by those who thought on it 
as he did, that were he to suppose he 
could add to the clearness or the force o€ 
their arguments, he must be vain mdeed- 

[31] 
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There were circumstances, however, that 
obliged him to trouble the House, al- 
though he could have been well contented 
to let the debate rest on the grounds upon 
which those who preceded him had eae 
it. A sort of general challenge had been 
thrown out to all who indulged in what 
were termed rhapsodies on the constitu- 
tion, and declamations on confidence. 
Now, as he had often enlarged on the 
dangers to which the confidence claimed 
by ministers exposed the constitution, he 
could not but feel himself challenged to 
support the principles for which he con- 
tended. An attempt, it was said, had 
been made to excite an alarm on the sub- 
ject of confidence, and had, in one point 
of view, been but too perniciously suc- 
cessful. He was ready to own, that he 
felt it his duty to sound that alarm within 
the House—to give it force and efficacy 
by every means in his power; and when- 
ever he had an opportunity of delivering 
his opinion to any number of his consti- 
tuents,—not merely those by whom he 
was immediately returned to parliament, 
but the collective body of the people of 
Great Britain, who were, in his sense of 
the word, the constituents of every mem- 
ber, from the moment he was elected by 
any part of them—to sound the alarm to 
them also, and to tell them that if those 
whom they had chosen to represent them, 
those to whom they had given their con- 
fidence, should transfer that confidence to 
the minister, they were betrayed, not re- 
presented ; that where their representa- 
tives neglected to exercise that vigilance 
which was the most important of their 
functions, it was their duty to watch for 
themselves, to substitute for the control 
of iament the control of public opi- 
mien, and to see that their money was not 
voted away, but on that strict examina- 
tion of the necessity and the object, 
without which the constitution must 
moulder and fall to ruin. Confidence in 
ministers, the right hon. gentleman con- 
was a vital principle in the con- 
stitution. The general proposition no 
man would deny; but in every good, or 
at least in e mixed government—and 
he doubted whether any but a mixed go- 
vernment could be a good one—the por- 
of confidence ought to be distri- 
buted, so much to one branch, so much 
to another, as the nature of their several 
functions required, but in no case could it 
be required that the whole should be given 
to one. His hon. friend who brought for- 
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ward the motion, had proper] 
stated, that on the dis ein ae 
the House had first baa: ref an 
account of the precise period at which . 
the grounds of the dispute were known, 
because the negociation Was pending ; 
when the negociation was no longer 
pending, they were again refused inform- 
ation, and called on to provide for the ex- 
pense of an armament, because no pre+ 
sumption of misconduct appeared on the 
face. of the proceedings; in the dispute 
with Russia, they were neither informed 
of the object nor the cause, pens the 
negociation, and now that the negocia- 
tion was at an end, by a climax in 
confidence, they were again forbidden to 
ask for information,—a sort of confidence 
which to him seemed incredible, and te 
utter which required an incredible 
of confidence in another sense of the 
word.—With respect to the challenge 
that had been thrown out, whether in- 
formation was, or was not, to be granted 
pending a negociation, taken as a general 
question, it was absurd. It could be 
strictly true in neither extreme, and was 
proper only when particular information, 
or particular papers were specified. How 
did this apply to the several cases in the 
last session of parliament and the present ? 
On the dispute with Spain, the House was 
informed of the nature of the offence, and 
the reparation demanded. They thought 
the cause of offence sufficient, and the re- 
paration proper; they passed a vote of 
credit on these good grounds of confi- 
dence. When the armament was at an 
end, they desired to be informed, whe- 
ther it had not been longer continued than 
there was occasion for, and whether the 
reparation obtained might not have been 
obtained sooner, or without any armament 
atall. The answer to this was, “ We are 
so well pleased with the event, that we 
will not inquire into the manner of its 
accomplishment: we see no ground for 
blame on the face of it, and we will look for 
none.” Thus the treasure of the country 
was lavished, and what was of much more 
importance than treasure, the liberties and 
the properties sacrificed of those men, 
who, on all occasions of alarm, were 
into the public service. Such was 
the confidence then demanded; but 
blameable as it was, he disapproved still 
more of the confidence granted last 
spring, which was carried to such an un- 
warrantable extent, that unless done away 
by the well-known sense of the people on 
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the subject of it, the constitution must be 


considered as gone. If confidence was a 


evil in the constitution, that 
evil was much increased, when it was laid 
down as the principle of the constitution, 
that the king was to appoint him in whom 
the House must couhde. without any 
meens on their part of objecting to his 
choice. Yet such had been the practice 
of the government since 1784—very dif- 
ferent, certainly, from what it had been at 
any fermer period since the accession of 
the house of Brunswick. There were still 
some cases in which they could not, con- 
sistently with their duty, act on confidence. 
That of voting the money of their consti- 
tuents was one. The king, it might be 
said, had the right of declaring war; but 
the Commons had the right, as full and as 
undoubted, of granting or withholding 
the means of ing iton. The strict 
exercise of both these rights, where they 
pened to clash, was impossible; from 
which it followed, that there must be con- 
cession on the one side or the other. 
Now, it was surely more reasonable, that 
in such a case, the right of the king should 
be conceded, than that the money of the 
people should be;taken from them with- 
_ out their consent, and for a purpose of 
which they did not approve. But this 
new mode of voting money on confidence, 
and paying for armaments without in- 
quiry into the necessity, or the use, was 
an attack on the fundamental principles of 
the constitution, on the most important 
functions of the representatives of the 
people, whose peculiar duty it was to 
watch over the money of thcir constitu- 
ents. If they were delegated for this 
purpose—if it was an essential of 
their trust—they could have no right to 
rest that trust in the minister, to make 
him the sole judge of fit occasions and 
objects of expense, and to open the pub- 
lic purse on his simple requisition without 
examination, without inquiry, without any 
exercise of their own judgment. Such, 
however, had been their conduct: and 
where was the remedy? An expense 
had. been incurred on a vote of credit, 
‘and they all agreed that the money must 
be paid, be the manner of the expense 
wise or foolish, useful or pernicious. 
This was the n result of that ac- 
cursed confidence, which neglecting to 
inquire in the first instance, did not 
to do it in the second; which induced men 
first to betray, and then to shrink from 
their duty; and the monstrous conse- 
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quence was the si peta of public 


money without the efficient control of par- 
liament. To illustrate this point, he would 
suppose not an extreme case, but one of 
the most moderate that could occur.. 
Suppose a difference of opinion to arise on 
the justice and expediency of a war; on 
the war in India, were that a national war, 
and the propriety of supporting the rajah 
of Travancore. Suppose this a case on 
which honest and well-informed men 
might differ in opinion, the majority of 
the House of Commons, supported by a 
large majority of the people, to take one 
side, and the ministers the other ; money 
must be wanted for this war—and whose - 
opinion was to prevail? That of the ma- 
jority of the House of Commons and the 
eople at large, or that of the minister ? 
ras there a man who would say, that the 
opinion of the minister ought ? It might 
indeed be said, for the sake of cavil, that 
the king had the undoubted right of making 
war ; though an undoubted right, without 
the means of exercising it, was a solecism. 
But he would not enter into this question 
farther than to say, that the solecism 
would be less in the king’s yielding to the 
sense of the people, than in exercising his 
prerogative against it, without the power 
of doing so with effect. The answer to 
the question which he had put, did not 
admit, practically, of a moment's hesita- 
tion. The doctrine of confidence was the 
reverse of all this. By it the expense was 
first incurred, and when the object was 
obtained, the people might think that it 
was not wort obtaining, or that the 
would rather have paid money to prevent 
its being obtained. Could the House in 
that case refuse to pay the expense ? 
Certainly not.—But then it was said, they 
might impeach the minister, and an 
address to the throne, filled with axes, 
halters, and gibbets. What! impeach a mi- 
nister for differing from them in opinions 
for differing honestly and conscientiously, 
too, as the case supposed! Cruel, indeed, 
would that majority be who should say 
to a minister, ‘‘we confided in you be- 
cause we thought what convinced you of 
the propriety of an armament would con- 
vince us. You tell us for what you armed, 
and we are not convinced : the expense is 
incurred, and the people must pay, but 
we will hang you, because we gave you 
more confidence than we find you de- 
served.” Why did not this strike men’s 
minds more forcibly ? Why, but because 
people generally thought that the mi- 
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nister could not only guess, but create the 
opinion of the majority. But if he per- 
suaded them to vote on confidence in the 
first instance, without discussion, hemight, 
indeed, dictate, but could not guess their 
epinion, and that might happen which had 
yust been stated. In the case now be- 
fore the House, the opinion of the mi- 
nister was directly opposite to that of the 
whole body of the people. The House 
voted money in support of his opinion, 
and it was spent. Supposing him to be 
asked by his constituents why ‘it was gone, 
he might say he had done all in his power 
to prevent it, but in vain. His consti- 
tuents would answer, “You were over- 
raled by the majority, who inquired into 
the cause, and thought it a fit object of 
expense.” What must he answer to this ? 
What must the majority answer for them- 
selves ? That they had refused to inquire, 
that they had voted the money without 
inquiry, and that being spent, whether 
well or ill applied, the people must bear 
the loss.— Having said thus much on the 
general principle, he came now to the 
production of the papers moved for. 
They who called for them saw much to 
blame in those already produced, and 
were desirous of seeing the rest, which 
might furnish either matter of aggravation 
or excuse. They who opposed the pro- 
duction said, they would not look into the 
papers, not for the reason assigned by the 
on. gentleman who spoke immediately 
before him, because he was convinced 
they could afford no extenuation of the 
misconduct of ministers, but because they 
were determined to see nothing to blame. 
The minister himself said, that if the 
called for these papers, they must call 
for those of a more private nature, which 
it would be dangerous to produce. This 
must arise from the nature of the defence 
he intended to make, and if the minister 
referred to such papers, the House must 
see them.—This, undoubtedly, would be 
-agreat evil: but if he must choose be- 
tween it and that of taking millions of 
money from the people, and exposing 
thousands of men to death: without the 
means of judging of the necessity of such 
sacrifices, he would say at once—discharge 
all yournegociators, forego all the advan- 
tages of your alliances, rather than resign 
your constitution. But this dilemma was 
not presented to him. He was not ob- 
liged to ask for papers, the disclosure of 
which would be dangerous. If the mi- 
nister thought it necessary, the House 
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would grant much to the rights of self- 
defence, and could appoint a secret com- 
mittee to examine such as ought to be sub- 
mitted to an open examination. His hon. 
friend who moved for the papers had not 
said, as the right hon. gentleman had tried 
to misrepresent, that he wanted to search 
in them for ground of accusation. He 
had said, that the papers on the table af- 
forded matter of crimination, but that he, 
on the part of the public, had a right to 
see the whole extent of it. In this he was 
perfectly justifiable, for it was to be pre- 
sumed, that there could be nothing secret 
where there was nothing wrong. Main- 
taining the sufficiency of our alliance 
with Prussia had been much insisted on 
last year, as if Prussia had been in danger 
of being prevented from rendering us the 
services we expected, by the ascendancy 
of Russia; ee as if we had interfered on 
a Prussian interest. However this might 
be, it had been the common rumour at 
Berlin, that Prussia had been drawn infor 
the sake of a British interest, and it was 
fitto know exactly what the sentiments 
of the court of Berlin had really been; 
what offers were made through the court 
of Denmark; what was the opinion of 
Denmark on the equity of those offers; 
what engagements we had with the Porte, 
and how we had fulfilled them; whether 
or.not we had even proposed the terns 
we undertook to propose.—It was also 
rumoured, that.the Porte, far from court- 
ing, felt an objection to our interference ; 
that had a British fleet sailed for the 
Black Sea, its entrance would have been 
opposed by those whom it came to aid; 
so that the first thing we should have had 
to do would have been to conquer our 
allies. Was not all this matter of strong 
aggravation, and what the House ought 
to examine the truth or falsehood of ? 
But they were told they had full infor- 
mation of the object of the armament, and 
that the object had not been obtained, 
which was all they had occasion to know. 
If the minister was to be considered as 
accused, he was the most improper per- 
son to judge of the extent of his own ac- 
cusation, or to select the evidence. If 
he was not accused, the House ought te 
have betore them the whole of the infor- 
mation, on which alone they could judge 
whether he deserved to be accused or not. 
He was the more anxious in supporting 
these principles, because the opposition 


to them was grounded on that extrava- 


gant extension ofconfidence which tended 
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to destroy the very vitals ofthe eonstitu- 
tion. If they shrank from their duty in 
this point ; if instead of inquiring, in order 
to judge, they thought proper to confide, 
they might indeed have the form and 
semblance of the constitution—perhaps 
that not long—but they would have no- 
thing of the substance. He was happy to 
find the language on confidence some- 
what softened, which was probably to be 
ascribed to its late ill success. It was 
not the magnitude of the sum spent upon 
it that constituted the objection or the ex- 
cuse. The principle was as bad on half 
a million as on ten. There were excep- 
tions to this, as to almost every political 
and moral rule, but it was not the less a 
rule. Ifhe were told that ministers had 
information of some secret but imminent 
danger, which was not yet ripe for expla- 


nation, he would vote money on coofi-, 


dence, and suspend his judgment till an 
explanation could be given. But if the 
occasion for expense were doubtful, as in 
the case with Russia, if he was not to ex- 
ercise his judgment before he gave his vote, 
he knew not why he sat in that House. 
If they were to transfer their functions to 
a minister selected by the king, on the 
ground of his possessing their confidence 

the only ground of selection under 
former princes of the Brunswick line) 
that would be bad and absurd enough; 
but to do this to a minister with whose 
appointment their-confidence had nothing 
to do, was ten times more absurd and into- 
lorable.' But his principle rested on the 
constitution itself, in which nothing was 
written in stronger or more legible cha- 
racters than that the right of disposing of 
the public money, or of examining and 
judging of the reasons for granting or 
with-holding, was in the House of Com- 
mons, and not in the Crown. 

. Mr. Dundas said, that the right hon. 
gentleman had been by no means correct, 
when he had asserted, that they had been 
called on to vote their constituents’ money 
last year, without hearing for what object 
they were to vote it. Because, what was 
the question then produced? It was 
stated, that an armament was deemed ne- 
cessary ; and the answer given, upon its 
being asked for what object, was, “ I 
cannot tell you the minute particulars ; 
but I think it necessary for this country 
to interpose between Russia and the 
Porte, and endeavour to mediate a peace 
between those powers, and that it is essen- 
tially necessary that an armament should 
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be entered into for effecting that pur- 
pose. He desired to ask the right hon. 
gentleman, if, on the occasion of a war, 
he had ever voted the money of his con- 
stituents without confidence? He could 
say, that the right hon. gentleman did it 
every time that a war broke out. Let 
him therefore put this question. Sup- 
posing parliament had been sitting at the 
time of the affair of Holland breaking 
out, would he have had them come in that 
case, and say to the House, give to the 
crown the armies and navies of the king- 
dom, for we must do so and so? Such an 
explanation might have ruined the object. 
It was the confidence in the executive 
government, it was the secresy and cele- 
rity with which the business was done, 
that insured it success. Such principles 
as the right hon. gentleman had main- 
tained, were not consonant to the princi- 
ples of the constitution of this country. 
He contended, that in the present in- 
stunce, sufficient ground had not been 
laid for the production of further papers, 

The House divided: | - 


Tellers. 


Sir J. St. Clair Erskine ?:,.- 
YEAS Mr. Adam <«- «- -« _ 120 
Nexs Mr. Steele - ~- «= -~ 


Mr. J. Smyth - - - } 235 
The other motions were then put and 
negatived. 


Debate on Lord Porchester’s Motion re- 
specting the Armament against Russia. | 

eb. 27. Lord Porchester said, that the 
negociation between this country and 
Russia being now at an end, the time for 
inquiry into the conduct of ministers was 
of course come. To enable the House to 
go into such an inquiry fully and fairly, it 
was the duty of ministers to give every 
information. The papers on the table 
were not sufficient; it was the duty of 
that House to require more, and the duty 
of the ministers to give them; but papers 
moved for had been refused, secretions 
had been made, and mangled documents 
given, which, instead of affording satisfac- 
tion to his mind, he considered to be a 
conduct sufficient to draw upon adminis- 
tration the censure of an insulted parlia- 
ment and an injured people. The con- 
cealment was criminal, and the refusal 
insulting. Ministers treated parliament 
as a degraded temple of liberty, where 
nothing was to be found but buyers and 
sellers; they had called for, and obtained 
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a blind and improper confidence; they 
had profaned the sanctuary of confidence, 
and had in the commencement, progress, 
and conclusion of their negociation, con- 
ducted themselves in a way that rendered 
it impossible for him to say, whether their 
folly or their iniquity hi bases 
They had subjected themselves and their 
country to the ridicule of all Europe, had 
incurred an unnecessary expense, and had 
hazarded the peace of the kingdom in an 
interference in which it had no concern. 
He entered into much argument relative 
to the war between Russia and the Porte, 
and insisted that in such a war neither 
England or Prussia had any concern. 
Atter reprobating the commencement and 
conclusion of the negociation, he moved, 
«That his majesty’s ministers have 
abused the confidence reposéd in them by 
this House, in an address of the 29th of 
March last, which passed without any in- 
formation communicated to us upon the 
representation of the ‘ necessity of making 
‘an addition to the naval sshd of the 
‘ kingdom, for the purpose of supporting 
‘ tiie uaerests of sheds’ kingdom, and of 
‘ contributing to the great and important 
‘ object, of restoring the tranquillity of 
¢ Europe on a secure and lasting founda- 
‘tion; by continuing on a great expense, 
and with great hardship to the British 
seamen, the preparation of this force, 
after they had determined not to employ 
it, but to close with the conditions offered 
by the court of Petersburgh, so early as 
on the 26th of May, 1790, repeated fre- 

uently, and invariably adhered to by 

t court, which they have since ac- 
cepted as sufficient to support the interest 
of these kingdoms, and to restore the 
tranquillity of Europe, on a secure and 
lasting foundation.” 

Lord Rawdon reprobated, as extraor- 
dinary and insulting, the silence of noble 
lords in administration, rs a charge so 
directly brought against them as that con- 
tained in the motion submitted to the 
House. A noble duke (of Leeds) had 
on a former night, with all that manliness 
which belonged to him, come forward 
with reasons for quitting the situation he 
held, and had taken shame to himeelf for 
not having on a former occasion stated to 
their lordships the object of the’ arma- 
ment; being convinced that no danger 
could have arisen to the public from such 
declaration. The noble duke, through 
whose hands the most important of the 
dispatches had passed, having made this 
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declaration, ministers ought to have come 
forward in a way equally manly, and to 
have stated to the House every informa- 
tion required. By our interference we 
not only had not attained a single object 
for which we had armed, but by the con- 
duct of administration in the armament 
and the negociation had effected a 

deal of mischief. Sweden had been 
abandoned, and we had made a power, 
who was the most active enemy of Russia, 
her friend and ally; we had insisted that 
Austria should make peace with the Porte 
upon the status quo de facto, but had suf- 
fered that peace te be made upon the 
status quo de jure, and had allowed that 
power to take the whole course of the 
Una as anew frontier. His lordship said, 
there was not a shadow of reason that 
could be advanced to prove that Prussia 
or this country was in any degree inte- 
rested in the acquisitions made, or that 
was likely to be made by Russia in 
her holding Oczakow, and the barren 
district between the Bog and the Dniester. 
It had been imputed to the old French 
system, that the cabinet of Versailles had 
ever adopted that insidious policy of 
interfering in the affairs of every country 
for the purpose of gratifying her vanity ; 
and that icy had been well described, as 
a miserable tissue of fopperies ; a policy, 
he said, which to him appeared similar to 
that adopted by mmmisters, both with re- 
spect to Russia in the last, and to Spain 
in the former armament. They appeared 
to him eager to grasp at any trifle to pro- 
mote an interference with other nations, 
to gratify their own vanity, by holding 
themselves up to public admiration, as 
men capable of promoting the glory of 
their country ; as men who soald make 
all Europe tremble; and as men able to 
hurl the thunder of Great Britain to the 
extremities of the world. In imputing to 
them this vanity of wielding the thunder 
of their country, though they had found 
themselves incapable of what they at- 
tempted, and like a child flourishing a 
sword, let it fall from their feeble 

he imputed to them the most favourable 
motive for their conduct; for he might 
have imputed to them the wasting of the 
treasure, and hazarding the blood of the 
people for the pu of a momentary 
popularity. Instead of rendering a eer- 
vice to the Turks, he we had occa- 
sioned them mischief, and that the Parte 
was convinced by facts, that an injudi- 
cious friend was more dangerous than an 
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Open enemy. From the on the 
table, it was in evidence against adminis- 
tration, that they had been guilty sa Ne 
mismanagement and pusillanimity. ey 
had commenced an armed lation for 
an object in which wehad no interest, and 
had pusillanimously deserted that object. 
His [ordahip said, a person called upon in 
that House to answer the charges against 
him, was called upon by the country. 
The ministers of the crown were ser- 
vants of the people, and though they 
might not consider noble lords on that 
side of the House entitled to information 
or to they ought to consider 
themselves bound to answer to their 
country the heavy charges now brought 
forward against them. 

The Earl of Carlisle said, there were 
various grounds on which he conceived 
the House ht to to the mo- 
tien of his noble friend. The first was 
the maintenance of the constitution, 
which had of late received so much praise 
from ministers; for what would it avail, 
that we were in ion of a glorious 
constitution, if the public conviction of 
that constitution was shaken? and what 
could more effectually tend to shake it, 
than unnecessary wars, and taxes to sup- 
port them? But unnecessary wars had not 
only been hazarded at a period when 

e was peculiarly the line of policy 
which the country ought to have pursued ; 
but the meanest pretence had been seized 
for preparing for war. Another ground 
was, that the minister had procured a vote 
of money upon confidence, without any 
explanation at the time of his commencing 
the armament voted; or since, for his 
abandoning such armament. In so acting, 
he had betrayed a melancholy truth, 
namely, that the parliament was not the 
organ of the people. When the minister 
wished to stand upon the strong ground 
of confidence, he trusted to the breath of 
parliament; but if danger unforeseen 
stared him in the face, he made a distinc- 
tion between the parliament and the 
people, and said, he ceased-his arnrament 
upon the opinion of the people formed 

rhere than in that House. His lord- 
ship in reviewing the political objects of 
the armament, said, he believed they 
might be found in the endeavour to ob- 
tain for Prussia, Dantzic, and Thorn. He 
condemned the surrender of Oczakow, 
and ridiculed the idea of the free naviga- 
tion of the Dniester being an object of 
the highest importance. He also charged 
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ministers with having on slight grounds 
commenced the Spanish quarrel, and 
taken more money from parliament on 
that occasion than they wanted. 

The Earl of Hardwicke defended ad- 
ministration, chiefly upon the ground, 
that they had acted upon the opinion, 
and with the approbation of parliament, 


declared by a great majority in both 
Houses, when the subject was discussed 
last year. 


Lord Grenville stated the object of our 
interference between the Porte, and Russia, 
in whose quarrels British interests were 
materially concerned, as well as the in- 
terest of our ally the king of Prussia. He 
described the ambitious efforts of Russia, 
to drive the Turks out of Europe, and 
make herself mistress of the Black Sea, 
and thence render herself a maritime 
power, formidable to the interests of this 
country. That Russia had been long ac- 
tuated by such an object of ambition, was 
traceable from the history of Europe, 
from which it might also be seen, that 
this country had thought it her interest to 
prevent the furtherance of that object, as 
often as its approach gt patie to be near 
at hand. He gave an historical detail of 
the conduct of Russia, with a view to ac- 
celerate this her great object, from the 
time that Peter the Great ascended the 
throne to the present period. He parti- 
cularly adverted to the treaty between 
Russia and the Porte in 1736, when Great 
Britain and Holland united in an interfer- 
ence, and when France left it to them to 
take care of the interest of the maritime 
powers of Europe. After a detail of the 
conduct pursued by great Britain and 
Holland in 1736, and a statement of its 
effect, he said, however it might be de- 
nied out of doors, he trusted it would be 
admitted to him by every man within 
those walls, that this country had an in- 
terest in the concerns of the cuntinent, 
and most materially in the conduct of 
Russia. He then stated, that it was to 
the favour of this country that Russia 
owed the weight she possessed as a ma- 
ritime power in the scale of Europe ; that 
we had repeatedly assisted her in her ob- 
ject, and that in the last war, when this — 
country stood in a situation too univer- 
sally felt to require his going over the 
painful repetition of it, Great Britain had 
flattered herself that she might then suc- 
cessfully call upon the gratitude of Rus- 
sia, and advantage herself of that marine 
which had become formidable under her 
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auspices. How Russia at that time con- 
ducted herself was well known, and would 
not soon be forgotten. To maintain that 
it was of no consequence to this country, 
whether Russia was permitted to drive 
the Turks out of Europe, and make her- 
self formidable in the Mediterranean, as a 
maritime power, was to maintain that it 
was of no consequence to Europe, whe- 
ther Louis 14th had been suffered to pos- 
sess himself of the kingdoms of Spain and 
Portugal, when that ambitious monarch 
aimed at that great object. On the late 
occasion, ministers thought it their duty 
to interfere between the Porte and Russia, 
‘and in order to give weight to their nego- 
ciation, to arm in its support. But when 
they found, in consequence of difficulties 
thrown in their way, both here and at Pe- 
tersburgh, that their object was not likely 
to be attained, and most of all when they 
Jearnt that the people of this country were 
disinclined to go to war with Russia, they 
changed their opinions, and endeavoured 
to obtain peace for the Porte on the best 
terms that they could procure by every 
means short of going to war. In a go- 
vernment constituted as that of this coun- 
try was, he held it to be the indispensa- 
ble duty of the executive power to build 
its measures on the opinion of the people. 
On that opinion ministers had acted, and 
he trusted no one would impute blame to 
them for having forborne to engage the 
country in a war, to which the nation had 
clearly shown they were adverse. If he 
were asked, whether ministers thought 
Oczakow an object of no importance he 
‘should answer, that they all along thought 
it an object of great importance, both to 
Russia and the Porte, to the latter as an 
object of defence, to Russia as an object 
of offence; but, then, the importance of 
every object must be measured by the ex- 
tent of the exertions, and the expense ne- 
cessary to ensure it. So in measuring 
this expense, and learning that the sense 
of the people was against a war, ministers 
without ae less than they all alon 

had thought of Oczakow, had lisaged 
their conduct respecting it. The system 
to be pursued for this country at present, 
undoubtedly was a system of peace, a sys- 
tem proved to be the best mode, and ac- 
knowledged to be so by other powers. To 
that system ministers were determined 
uniformly to adhere, and its continuance 
depended greatly on the general tranquil- 
lity of Europe. With regard to the pa- 
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proper for general communication. He 
admitted right of parliament to call 
for papers: nay, he would act deny, that 
there might exist an extreme case, when 
an occasion might present itself sufficiently 
strong to warrant parliament in calling for 
all te of every description, without 
regard to the inconvenience of publishing 
state secrets: but he could not consider 
the present as one of those cases or oc- 
casions. Hints had been suggested, that 
ministers, to save their own honour, had 
tarnished the honour of their country. ;The 
honour of ministers and the interest of the 
country might sometimes bein opposition te 
each other ; ifever suchacase should occur, 
in his opinion, those ministers, who did not, 
at the hazard of all that was personally 
interesting to themselves, act for the ho- 
nour and interests of their country, de- 
served the most exemplary punish- 
ment. He could not readily conceive that 
the honour of any minister could be se- 
ober from the honour of his country. 

ure he was, that the latter ought to be 
the sole object of every minister, and 
should ever be his. Aslongas he should 
have the honour of continuing in office, 
he should hold himself responsible to that 
House, and to his country, for every 
measure of government, and should be 
ever ready to stand up and avow the prin- 
i on which such measures should be 
taken. With regard to the motion, as 
the House had so Jately given an opinion 
on the subject, he Saal that the majo- 
rity of their lordships would concur with 
him in giving it their negative. 

The Earl of Darnley said, he concurred 
in the motion, because ministers had not 
obtained their object by the armament. 
They had declared they had called upon 
the country to arm, in order to prevent 
Russia from aggrandizing herself at the 
expense of the Porte, their armament had 
not prevented Russia from doing all that 
she either intended or desired, and there- 
fore they merited censure for having put 
the country to aneedless expense. 

Lord Loughborough said, he had heard 
the debate of Monday last with great sa- 
tisfaction, because he then learnt that the 
arguments of his noble friends last session 
had-made a due impression on the minds 
ot his majesty’s ministers, and that by the 
influence of those arguments, they had 
been induced to abandon their object, and 
to avoid involving the country in an ex- 
pensive, unjust, and unnecessary war. It 
was a circumstance highly honoureble te 
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his noble friends, that ministers had given 
way to arguments which they had in the 
first instance resisted with some degree of 
obstinacy. He had likewise heard from 
the noble secretary of state in his speech 
ef the present day, what had given him 
great pleasure, namely, that they were de- 
termined to pursue a system of peace. It 
was a wise and a proper determination. 
But there were parts inthe noble lords 
speech, which he had not heard with the 
same degree of satisfaction, and those 
were the parts in which he had dwelt on 
the ambitious views of Russia, and talked 
of her ungrateful conduct towards this 
country during the late war. Such lan- 
guage did not meet his ear as quite so 
conciliatory and pacific as the occasion 
seemed to require: because, after a ne- 
gociation was amicably concluded, and 
there was an end of its object, it was not 
sound policy to treat the party with whom 
the negociation was held with harsh epi- 
thets, or grating reflections. With regard 
to the negociation itself, he was glad it 
was amicably terminated, but it now be- 
came a question, how far the arming this 
country was necessary, and what good end 
it had answered? He fully admitted that 
this country had an interest in the affairs 
of the continent, and in the conduct of 
Russia towards the Porte; but, had any 
object of importance been obtained in 
Consequence of the armament? He said, 
it was impolitic to drum to arms, and be 
afraid to strike a blow. An armament, 
and the intention to use it, in his opinion, 
ought never to bedisjointed. To take so 
strong & measure as to arm a country 
without an intention to bring that force 
into action, was always weak, unwise, 
mean, impolitic, and disgraceful. It ap- 
peared that ministers never meant to make 
use of the late armament; that they had 
abandoned their object before the arma- 
ment was nearly completed, and yet that 
they continued to arm, and kept up the 
armament at a great expense to the coun- 
try. He complained that ministers had 
not furnished the House with full infor- 
mation, to enable them to judge how far 
their conduct deserved praise or censure. 
Ministers were the servants of the public, 
and accountable to the country for their 
conduct. The papers on the table implied 
ground of censure upon ministers, but 
the noble lord had travelled out of the 
papers and referred to others not before 
the House. Tlie empress had been wil- 
ling, fourteen months before the armament 
[VOL XXIX.] 
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was set on foot, to do all that she had 
done now; and when ministers changed 
their opinions as to Oczakow, why did 
they not drop their armament, and not 
continue to distress the commercial ma- 
rine, by the fears of that necessary means 
of manning our navy in case of war, & 
press warrant, hanging, over the head of 
every seaman in the merchant's service ? 
He maintained that from the papers on 
the table, and from all that the House 
knew of the grounds on which ministers 
had acted, the motion was exactly that 
which the conduct of ministers required. 
The Lord Chancellor said, that the mo- 
tion resolved itself into two questions: 
was it wise in ministers to put the country 
to the expense of an armament, and did 
they act justly in keeping up that arma- 
ment, till the treaty was concluded? He 
agreed with the noble lord, who had well 
said, that aftera negociation was amicably 
terminated, to Saad and provoke expres- 
sions relative to the power with whom 
we had negociated, was rash and impo- 
litic. He deprecated the idea of letting 
such arguments go out of that House, 
the great council of the nation, as that 
this country had no interest in the affairs 
of the continent, or in the conduct of 
Russia towards the Porte. He asked, if 
such arguments were fit to pass upon the 
world as the opinions of statesmen, the 
least conversant in the history of Europe ? 
He spoke of the conduct of France for a 
long period of years towards the Porte, in 
terms of great censure, declaring, that 
of all the low policies that had disgraced 
the cabinet of that kingdom at any age, 
the treachery and insincerity practised 
against the Turks, from the reign of 
Francis the Ist, exceeded all that ever 
grew out of the miserable intrigues of a 
court. He spoke of the advantages m a 
commercial point of view, that France 
had derived from her connexion with 
and influence over, the Ottoman cabinet, 
and the sort of conduct that she had held 
in return. He hoped that this country 
would pursue an opposite line, and act 
on every occasion with honour and justice 
towards the Porte. With regard to keep- 
ing up the armament, his lordship said, 
that possibly had we not done so, the 
gentlemen entrusted with the negociation 
would not have been able to obtain the 
terms they did obtain, and to counteract 
the difficulties thrown in their way by the 
cross negociation carrying on at Peters- 
burgh. It was to be recoliected, that the 
[3M] 
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armament was formed, and that though 
the expense of instituting an armament 
was great, yet the expense of keeping up 
an armament, compared to the expense 
of its institution, was inconsiderable. 
Had we dropped the armament, and the 
a had been encouraged to insist on 
higher terms, we must have been at the 
expense of instituting a new one. _ Could 
we with any sort of prudence drop our 
armament, before we knew whether the 
king of Prussia would disarm or not? 
Having determined to procure a peace 
for the Porte, the sooner that peace was 
concluded the better for all parties, and 
surely our negociation with an armament 
was more likely to accelerate the peace 
than not. Had the war continued, the 
empress might have expended double the 
number of millions of rubles, that the war 
had cost her, and then there would have 
been a new account opened, a new sum 
added, and additional demands would 
have been made, which would have in- 
creased the difficulty of accommodation. 
Upon a due consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances, he was clearly of opinion, 
that in consequence of our having kept 
up the armament, we were in a better 
situation in respect to the negociation, 
than we should otherwise have been at 
present. 
- Viscount Stormont said, the topics se- 
lected as the grounds of defence for the 
conduct of ministers, were rather calcu- 
lated to support the line pursued by the 
noble duke (Leeds), who approved the 
pee pie of the armament and resigned 
official situation when the principle 
was abandoned, than that of his former 
colleagucs. The change of opinion on 
which they acted must have taken place 
before the resignation of the noble duke, 
and a reference to dates would show, that 
the fact of an armament being undertaken, 
could not then be known by many parts 
of the country, and consequently that 
ministers had not abandoned their system, 
in deference to public opinion. The change, 
it was clear, must have taken place before 
the public opinion could be formed, or 
at least before it could be known. It 
was equally unfounded that the public 
i a when formed and expressed, was 
verse only to the employment of the 
armament. It was adverse to the equip- 
ment of an armament, because no ade- 
quate cause for it could be shown. It 
was one of the charges against ambition, 
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human blood any favourite object was 
obtained. The charge on the present 
occasion was applicable to ministers, for 
their interference had prolonged, if not 
aggravated, the effusion of human blood. 
The Turks, in whose behalf we had inter- 
fered, were charged by Russia with being 
the aggressors in the war. The charge 
had never been abandoned, and as far as 
appeared by the papers, was proved, and 
at last admitted. The Turks, it was said, 
were to be pitied. He pitied them most 
sincerely—pitied them as deluded by 
hopes of aid that could not be realized, by 
promises of mediation which served only 
to increase their losses. A learned lord 
had alluded to the mockery of friendship 
with which the Turks had been treated 
by France, and the policy of any other 
power, endeavouring to merit by substan- 
tial services the commercial advantages 
which France had obtained by unsubstantial 
professions. They had found, it was to 
be feared, on the late occasion, that they 
had only exchanged the mockery of 
French friendship for the grave, but 
equally unsubstantial, professions of the 
British cabinet. Russia had not risen in 
her demands, either on the prospect of 
our being embroiled with Spain, or on the 
more certain ground of her own successes ; 
and she had not yielded a single point to 
the terror of ourarmament. It was there- 
fore unnecessary in the first instance, 
and useless in the second. If the terms 
she obtained were such as she ought to 
have obtained, why not propose them 
without an armament? The free naviga- 
tion of the Dniester, the sole fruit of our 
armament, depended on the Porte enga- 
ging to protect it as well as Russia, and 
there was reason to believe that the Porte 
would not consent to that stipulation, so 
that Russia would be absolved from her 
engagement, and not a trace of our nego- 
ciation remain but the folly and the ex- 
pense. On these grounds he should vote 
for the motion. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that the ques- 
tion was reduced to the single point of 
the policy or impolicy of dismissing the. 
armament, before the negociation which 
occasioned it, was closed. It was clear, 
that the terms proposed by Russia, in the 
first instance, were higher than those of 
which she accepted, and that she did not 
begin to recede till the negociation at 
Reichenbach was so far advanced, as to 
show that she must soon be deprived of 


her ally. If, therefore, we had dismissed 
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our armament before the negociation was 
closed, it was to be apprehended, that, 
elated with success, she might have re- 
turned to the terms from which she had 
receded. It was, besides, to be consider- 
ed, that we had armed in concert with our 
allies; and surely it would not be con- 
tended that we could disarm but in con- 
cert, or leave Prussia to be attacked on 
the confidence that our aid was effectually 
withdrawn. He admitted that public 
Opinion was against a war with Russia ; 
that the people of this country not un- 
derstanding the value of Oczakow and its 
district, were averse to a war, of which 
that was the ostensible object; but it 
would hardly be contended, that because 
ministers resolved not to hazard a war 
against the sense of the country, they 
were therefore to abandon every part of 
the system which they had adopted on 
good and sufficient grounds, and which 
they still thought of importance to the 
political and commercial interests of the 
Ration. 

Earl Stanh said, it was necessary 
that he should state the reasons for his 
vote that night. He had been one of 
those, who had opposed the war with 
Russia last session, because, with the 
majority of the people of this country, 
he thought it was neither in justice, po- 
licy, nor necessity. But because he had 
opposed the war on those principles, it 
did not follow that he should vote for 
the present motion. Most certainly he 
should not, because he was glad to find 
that ministers had yielded up their own 
individual opinions in compliment to the 
opinions of the people of England. He 
thought, so far from deserving censure 
for this, that all who had opposed the 
war, because they considered it to be an- 
wise, unjust, impolitic, and unnecessary, 
were bound to thank ministers for not 
having gone to war, and for having suf- 
. fered themselves to be influenced by the 
opinions of the people. Instead of blame, 
ministers deserved the highest approbation 
for attending to the opinions of the peo- 
ple. He said, he hoped he should hear 
no more such doctrines as that the opi- 
pions of the people could only be col- 
lected in parliament. He well knew that 
the opinions of the people might be taken 
out of doors individual y, they might be 
taken out of doors collectively. He was 
mot one of those who held the mad and 
detestable doctrines of some wild enthu-. 
siasts, who were for pulling down the 
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constitution of the country and buildi 
it up anew. It had lasted for ages, an 
he hoped it would continue to last for 
ages. It was not, perhaps, so entirely 
erfect as the mind of man could make 
It; but it was all that reasonable beings 
could expect er desire, and he trusted 
that it would be held sacred. Let them 
have what petty differences they might 
among themselves, he hoped that there 
was not a man in the country who would 
not unite boldly and manfully to support 
the constitution. It was clearly the ob- 
ject of universal envy. Those who had 
felt it necessary to frame new constitu- 
tions for their country, had studiousl 
imitated the British constitution. All 
that was excellent in their constitution, 
all that tended to give freedom, happi- 
ness, and security to the subjects in 
France, had been imitated from our con- 
stitution. They had copied their decla- 
ration of rights from our bill of rights, 
they had copied our Habeas Corpus act, 
they had copied our trial by jury, and 
they had copied our freedom of the press. 
In short, all that was excellent in their 
constitution, was imitated from ours. 
France, he had the happiness to know, 
had for a long time past felt a growing 
attachment to this country ; and the name 
of an Englishman was become popular 
throughout that kingdom. It was the 
undoubted policy of this country to cul- 
tivate the Fiendship of France. United 
with her, we could preserve the balance 
of Europe, and awe the neighbouring 
states from projects of aggrandizement 
and ambition. Great Britain and France 
had too long considered themselves as 
natural enemies, and preyed upon each 
other; true policy pointed to a very dif- 
ferent system, a system that he hoped 
would be steadily adhered to. He was 
glad to hear what had fallen from his 
noble relation (Lord Grenville), and 
he hoped he had understood him cor- 
rectly, when he understood him to say 
that ministers were determined to make 
pacific measures their uniform object. It 
was on a continuance of peace, and that 
only, that the increasing prosperity of 
this country depended. It was our in- 
terest to preserve external peace, and to 
avoid internal commotion ; and he hoped 
ministers would at all times vigilantly 
watch a neighbouring kingdom, and pre- 
vent any European power from obtaining 
an undue influence over her. He spoke 
his sentiments as an independent man, 
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under the banner of no party, and thought 
Toinisters rather marited praise and thanks 
for their conduct, than reproach and cen- 
sure, 
The House then divided :~—Contents 
19; Proxies 0; 19.—Not Contents 82; 
Proxies 16; 98.—Majority 79. 


Debate on Mr. Whitbread’s Motion res- 
peching the Armament against Russta.] 

eb. 29. Mr. Whitbread having first 
moved, ‘“ That this House will immedi- 
ately resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole House, to take into consideration 
the several Papers * which have been pre- 
sented to this House, by his majesty's 
command, relating to the negociations 
that were holden on the subject of the 
war between Russia and the Ottoman 
Porte,” and that motion, upon the oppo- 
sition of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
being withdrawn, began by saying, that 
it was with-sensations of great diffidence 
and anxiety he rose to the performance of 
the important task he had undertaken. In 
the execution of it he hoped for the pa- 
tience and indulgence of the House. 
Had ingenuity been requisite to invent, 
or eloquence to enforce, the arguments 
which might be adduced at the opening 
of the business then before the House, he 
had not stood in the situation in which he 
then did, but as the facts, from authority 
before the House, were notorious, and as 
the inferences from those facts were de- 
ducible by the plainest understanding, he 
had come forward with zeal and alacrity 
upon the occasion: a zeal and alacrity 
inspired by a sense of the duty he owed 
to his constituents, by the sincere convic- 
tion which he felt, that in the transaction 
then under discussion, his majesty's mi- 
nisters had offered violence to the dignity, 
reputation, and interests of this country. 
In the course of what he should have the 
honour to offer, in support of the resolu- 
tions he should submit to the considera- 
tion of the House, he should abstain from 
all exagcerated praises of the constitu- 
tion. Feeling as he did a sincere reve- 
rence and ate clio for the constitution 
under which he lived, determined as he 
was to act up to its principles and its pu- 
rity, to descant upon the beauties of its 
theory, upon all occasions to dwell upon 
Its various excellencies, was in his mind, 
unnecessary. Ifthey all united in res- 


. * For copies of the said Papers, see Com- 
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toring and giving énergy to its functions : 
ifthey united in maintaining their own 
rights and privileges, in which were com- 
prehended the mghts and freedom and 
prosperity of their constituents ; in guard- 
ing them against the encroachments of 
craft and of’power, in cleansing them from 
all adventitious pollutions, compliment 
and adulation would be unnecessary. It 
was possible to flatter and to betray; but 
a series of conduct tending to one point, 
uniform in its constitutional means to at- 
tain constitutional ends, could not be mis- 
taken, and needed neither flattery to gloss, 
nor commentary to explain it He 
trusted that gentlemen would that night 
evince to the world, that they loved the 
constitution they so lavishly commended: 
that if he, and those far abler than him, 
with whom he had the honour to think 
and to act, should prove, from the evi- 
dence upon the table, that ministers had 
misconducted themselves; they would 
not shrink from the painful and necessary 
part of their duty, that of inflicting cen- 
sure where, in his conscience, he believed 
censure was most indisputably due. If 
he was not able to prove the assertions he 
had made, he at least trusted that the re- 
solutions he should offer would not be got 
rid of by any side blow, by any motion 
for the previous question, that he and his 
friends should be met face to face upon 
the subject; that gentlemen would not 
throw away the last remnant that was left — 
of the boasted privileges of parliament, 
namely, the power of calling ministers to 
account for their conduct; that they 
would not demolish that last ram » un- 
der the mask of which almost all the other 
fortresses of the constitution had been 
destroyed. In giving his attention to the 
papers then upon the table, as a represen- 
tative of the people, he had been indig- 
nant in observing the absurd and ridicu- 
lous purpose for which the money of his 
constituents had been extorted from thems; 
as an Englishman he had blushed for the 
State of degradation to which ministers 
had reduced the British name. But he 
had singular satisfaction in recollecting, 
that he was one, though of the humblest 
individuals of that respectable minority, 
whose voice was confessed to have been 
in unison with the voice of the people! 
whose activity and exertion prevented the 
conversion of a causeless, absurd, and ex- 
pensive armament, into a still more 
causeless, absurd, and destructive war. 
It would be a circumstance recorded, and 
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worth recotding, to all posterity, that a 
firm and constitutional opposition did, by 
their patriotic efforts, arrest the progress 
of a minister in the zenith of his popula- 
rity and supported by a large and con- 
fiding majority of the House of Commons, 
towards involving his country in a fruit- 
Jess war, from which she might not have 
escaped without national bankruptcy, and 
from which she could not have escaped 
without very pressing national calamity 
and distress. He was convinced that the 
commercial interests of Great Britain 
were s0 well understood by every person 
who heard him, that he would not detain 
the House by expatiating upon the ad- 
ventages that were derived from our 
commercial intercourse with Russia, 
which were of a nature, not to render any 
slight ground of quarrel with that country 
justifiable. He did not imagine that any 
politician would contend that, because 
the immediate balance of trade between 
the two countries appeared to be in fa- 
vour of Russia, therefore we derived no 
advantage from that trade. Ifthere were, 
however, any person who maintained such 
doctrines, he would refer him to a book 
that had been lately so ably quoted b 

the chancellor of the exchequer, Smith's 
Wealth of nations. In the deep researches 
of that great political philosopher, he 
would find his short-sighted opinions am- 
ply discussed, and amply refuted. By 
our trade with Russia we gained an ex- 
tensive and wholesome nursery for our 
mariners ; from thence we procured (every 
consideration had), at the most advanta- 
geous rate, those stores which form the 
existence of our navy: from thence we 
procured those gross commodities, which, 
after employing an immense quantity of 
productive labour at home, re-produced 
and exported again, returned the capital 
originally laid out upon them an banded 
fold.—Neither did he imagine that the 
doctrine which had been insinuated, but 
not avowed, last year, would now be re- 
vived: namely, that Russia had formerly 
done us disservices, particularly in the 
instance of the armed neutrality ; and 
that this had been a good opportunity of 
revenge. It must be remembered, that 
Prussia was the contriver of the armed 
neutrality ; it would therefore have been 
but fair to have punished Prussia, the 
principal, before we proceeded to ven- 
geance upon Russia, the accomplice. He 
was aware, that these grounds were in 
themselves not tenable, nor avowed: but 
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such insinuations having gone forth, he 


had thought proper briefly to touch upon 


them. In the debates that had taken place 
the pteceding year, on the aubject of the 
Russian armament, ministers had so pru- 
dently involved themselves in political obs 
security, that no clue was given by which 
could be discovered, either the causes of 
the war itself, or of our interference, or 
of the ends we purposed attaining, 
Gentlemen in opposition were told that 
they had no authority to argue upon, and 
that their speculations it was not worth 
while to answer. Now, however, it did 
appear, from the documents upon the 
table, that the original cause of the war, 
was a desire on the part of the Turks to 
rescue the Crimea, and the countties ad« 
jacent, from the dominion of Russia. Is 
was well known that the total sovereignty 
of the Crimea was ceded to Russia by the 
Porte, by treaty in 1784. It was there- 
fore a war of injustice and aggression, on 
the part of the Porte; of defence and jus- 
tice, on the part of Russia. It was stated 
by count Osterman, in his letter to Mr. 

‘hitworth and count Goltze, dated June 
6, 1791, that the “ Courts of London and 
Berlin at the time avowed that Russia had 
been unjustly attacked.” That statement 
remaining uncontradicted, he should take 
it for granted it was true. An opinion 
had prevailed in Europe, and it had been 
suggested in that House, and as far as his 
knowledge went, the suggestion had not 
been refuted, that Great Britain had sti- 
mulated the Turks to this war of injustice. 
If that was a calumny, let it be speedily 
contradicted, and by such authority as 
would give the contradiction weight ; let 
that fuul stain be washed from us, and 
from our nation. If it be true, detested 
by all good men be that wretched policy | 
which can risk the sacrifice of the lives of 
thousands and the happiness of millions 
of our species to attain its own short- 
sighted ends! 

From the first paper on the table, dated 
in December 1789, it appeared that the 
empress then requested the interference 
of Great Britain, to bring about a pacifi- 
cation, upon certain terms, which were, 
that she should extend her frontier to the 
Dniester, and that the provinces of Mol- 
davia, Bessarabia, and Wallachia, should 
be created into an independent principa- 
lity, under a christian prince. The court 
of St. James's, in answer, declare the im- 
possibility of attempting to mediate upon 
those terms ; and as the empress immedi- 
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ately after entirely abandoned them her- 
self, he should put the consideration of 
them wholly out of the question. He 
trusted, for the sake of ministerial con- 
sistency, that these claims of Russia had 
been considered upon maps of a confined 
scale; for in casting our eyes over too 
wide a description of the globe, we should 
find that the acquisition of territory, and 
extermination of princes, which was con- 
sidered as inordinate ambition and dan- 
gerous aggrandizement in Europe, in Asia 
was no more than sound policy, the plan 
of British ministers, supported by British 
arms. However, in May 1790, the em- 
press came forward with terms, upon 
which she declared herself willing to make 
peace, and upon which peace was actually 
concluded in December 1791. Her pro- 
positions are, that all her former treaties 
should be renewed and rendered valid, 
and that she should be put in possession 
of Oczakow, and the whole territory, from 
the Bog to the Dniester ; the last river to 
serve as a boundary to the two empires. 
To these terms our uniform answer was, 
that no consideration would be paid to 
any terms not resting upon the basis of 
the status quo. He said, there were some 
propositions so self-evident, that to at- 
tempt their elaborate proof, was only to 
detract from the original truth and clear- 
ness in which they appeared. Of that 
kind he took to be the proposition which 
asserted, that no arrangement respecting 
Oczakow and its district, could in any 
way affect the political or commercial in- 
terests of Great Britain. If there was a 
spot in Europe, to which no ramification 
of the British commerce extended; if 
there were seas upon the face of the globe, 
on which no British merchantmen sailed ; 
that spot, and the seas adjoining to it, res- 
pecting which we had negociated, and for 
which we had armed, were precisely in 
that Situation. We exported nothing thi- 
ther, we imported nothing from thence. 
But he would rest the truth of the proposi- 
tion on this single ground, which he was 
sure would not fail him, viz. that no British 
merchant (alive as that respectable body 
of people always were, and always ought to 
be, to their own interests), should be able, 
solely from the operation it would have 
upon the commerce of this country, to 
discover, in any given time, _ whether 
Oczakow had been ceded to the empress, 
or remained in the hands of the Turks. 
Prussia, our ally, he took to be as little 
interested in a commercial point of view 
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as we could be; excepting only one case, 
which however could not be avowed. 
This was, that some secret negociation 
had taken place, and that the king of 
Prussia wished to stipulate with the em- 
press, that if she would suffer him to take 
possession of Thorn and Dantzic, he 
would not object to her taking Oczakow 
and its district. In this light it would 
certainly be most material to the com- 
mercial interests of Prussia; but this, he 
repeated, could not be avowed. To 
either country it was immaterial, in a 
litical point of view, excepting as it might 
affect the balance of Europe: which 
could only be in one of two ways, either 
that, when in possession of the Porte, it 
gave to the Turks a more secure frontier 
against the inroads of Russia, or that in 
possession of the empress, it would afford 
that princess easier means of prosecuting 
those plans of inordinate ambition which 
were attributed to her. Historical expe- 
rience proved to us, that in neither of 
these cases was it at all material. When 
marshal Romanzow dictated the dis 
ful peace of Kainardgi in 1774, he had 
been foiled before Oczakow, and that 
fortress was in the hands of the Turks. 
When the peace was signed by the em- 
press, upon those terms which he should 
always contend to be moderate and equit- 
able terms, in December 1791, she had 
been in possession of Oczakow three 
biol These arguments, said Mr. Whit- 
read, are, I think, sufficient to prove the 
assertion I have made; but we are all 
aware, that such is the force of custom, 
such the fascination of habit, upon the 
minds of men; such their subjugation to 
the opinions of those to whose judgments 
they are used to look up, that. authority 
has often produced that conviction, of 
which. the clearest demonstration had. 
failed ; and Iam happy, on this occasion, 
m being able to adduce, in support of my 
opinions, the authority of one whose in- 
fluence is greatest in this House; I mean 
the authority of the right hon. gentleman 
over against me himself. If by the 
balance of Europe any thing is meant, if 
aie are not mere chimerical sounds, 
without the attachment of any specific 
idea to them, this must be understood, 
viz. 80 nice an equipoize of the interests 
of the different powers, that no one shall 
be in danger from the other; and thus 
the permanent tranquillity of Europe be 
established. But since Oczakow has 
been in the power of Russia, we have 
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been told, from the mouth of his majesty, 
<¢ that the friendly assurances he receives 
from foreign powers, and the general state 
of affairs in Europe, appears to promise to 
his subjects the continuance of their pre- 
sent vielen h Under these circum- 
stances he is induced to think, that some 
immediate reduction may be safely made 
in our military and naval establishments.” 

The right hon. gentleman has himself, 
in his place, declared, that he expects our 
sas gered to be permanent. He has 
a upon that principle; he has sup- 
ported his declarations by his deeds; and 
notwithstanding an arrangement has taken 
place, which he contended would destroy 
the balance of power, he has advised his 
majesty to diminish his establishments, and 
to part with a portion of the revenue. Of 
his two opinions I will choose that upon 
which he acted; and I contend that I 
have his unequivocal authority for assert- 
ing, that the interests of this country were 
in no degree involved in any arrangement 
that could have taken place respecting 


Oczakow and its district. Sir, I will press } 


the matter no farther ; but I do trust that 
the right hon. gentleman has himself now 
sounded an alarm upon the doctrine of 
confidence, which will penetrate the ears 
of the most dull and lethargic, of those 
who have slumbered and slept upon that 
post, which ought to be occupied with 
vigilance, jealousy, and attention. Let 
us consider the situation in which the 
confiding friends of the minister are placed. 
Last year they yielded him the public 
urse, which he employed for an object, 
in the attainment of which the interests of 
this country were said to be deeply in- 
volved: he fails in his pursuit; and now 
he comes forward and tells them, that 
notwithstanding this failure, we are in the 
most prosperous situation, with every 
prospect of tranquillity before us. How 
can they account to their constituents for 
having suffered their money to be lavished 
for an object of no value? Sir, I hope that 
having been betrayed by a confidence in 
that wayward policy, which is “ ever 
thing by turns, and nothing long,” which 
sees every thing through the medium of 
its own immediate interest, and now places 
the fate of the empire on the fate of a 
petty fortress, and a distant desert, and 
now declares their insignificance in the 
most pointed terms; that they will learn 
from practice and experience, what the 
most powerful eloquence and convincing 
argument have been unable to teach 
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them, that the doctrine of confidence, 
which they have contended to be consti- 
tutional, cannot assimilate with any one 
principle of the constitution. 

He should proceed to prove, that this 
absurd object, for which we hed nego- 
ciated and for which we had armed, for 
which ministers had thought necessary to 
force the nation to so great an exertion, 
had been entirely abandoned, and that 
without any assigned reason. It was re- 
markable, that in the very first memorial, 
which was presented after the king’s mes- 
sage of last year, by Mr. Whitworth and 
count Goltze, we begin to talk of a modi- 
fication of the status quo, according to the 
suggestion of respectable powers. It was 
to be observed that the Danish memorial, 
which he supposed must be here alluded 
to, was dated on the 8th of March, and 
that as the king’s message did not come 
down to the House till the 28th of March, 
it was more than probable that memorial 
had reached the court of London in less 
than twenty days; but no abatement of 
the strict status quo is talked of till after 
we had the arms in our hands to enforce 
the terms we had proposed. . What was 
to be inferred from this, but that we ex- 
pected to find in Russia that dastardly 
spirit with which we knew ourselves to be 
actuated; that we expected to find the 
empress a mere bully, to be terrified into 
compliance by the first show of resistance 
and force. Still, however, there was 
something of the gigantic in the conduct 
of ministers, an appearance of menace and 
greatness; but as they had stalked into 
this business giants, we should find them 
slink out the merest pigmies that ever dis- 
oes a political theatre.— Now came the 

umiliation of Great Britain, now came 
that disgraceful memorial, which at once 
was to concede all that we had negociated, 
threatened, and armed fo maintain. He 
hoped the House would excuse him if he 
dwelt a little upon this memorial, dated 
June 29, 1791, signed by Messrs. Whit- 
worth, Fawkener, and count Goltze. It 
was of a nature so extraordinary as to de- 
mand serious attention. He had not, he 
said, been thrown into situations- where _ 
he might become acquainted with the 
general style of diplomatic negociation, 
and from his ignorance, perhaps, might 
arise the surprise he felt at one of the 
‘opening paragraphs of the memorial then 
before him. Was the intercourse be- 
tween one nation and another so wholy 
different from that which took place in 
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transactions of importance between man | curious to observe the conclusion of this 
and man, that probity, candour, fairness, | disgraceful memorial: the negociators 
and inviolable regard to truth, which | said, “ her majesty’s lively solicitude for 
ought to be the leading features, and were | the repose of Europe, her love towards her 
the wisest policy in the one, should be} people, her desire to restore peace to 
entirely banish from the other, and in- | them, and to prevent the further effusion 
sincerity, cunning, and a disregard for all} of human blood, afford the surest confi- 
principle, be substituted in their stead; | dence to the undersigned, that this im- 
or was it meant as a satire upon this! portant decision will be speedily signified 
curious negociation only, that it was said | to them, and that it will be favourable; 
by the memorialiste, ‘“‘ the calmness they | more especially as complying with every 
thus show, and their candour, which is so} thing her imperial majesty has appeared 
different from the ordinary course of ne-/| to desire, they ask from her goodness and 
gociation, will be considered as an indubi- Maine) only some slight modifications.” 
table proof of the sincere and disinterested | That princess, whose inordinate ambition 
desire of the kings their masters to make | had been represented as endangering the 
their friendly intervention conduce to the he oases of Europe, who, regardless of 
speedy re-establishment of a peace?” Was | the distress and miseries of her subjects, 
it necessary to send out envoy extraordi- | was willing to attain her object by wading 
nary upon envoy extraordinary to declare | through their blood, was now converted 
that you were going to tell the truth; to; into a sovereign, possessing every virtue 
say, all that we had been talking of for | which could adorn or dignify a throne, 
twelve months past was folly and non- | and our ministers were reduced to ask, a8 
sense; we meant nothing by it: we were , suppliants, from the ‘“ goodness and gene- 
now come to tell what our real intentions | rosity” of that power, whose destructive - 
were? Had our dealings with the court ' progress we had armed to impede, “ some 
of Petersburgh been so crooked that it | slight modifications of those terms” which 
was necessary to specify that you were | we had invariably declared we could, 
about to be candid and honest ?—The ne- , upon no consideration, give ear to. And 
gociators then proceeded to state three | what was this slight modification to effect? 

roposals, beyond the last of which they | Was it to procure any advantage to the 
aleciane it impossible for them to offer any | Turks? It was strange that such had 
thing to the Turks. The first proposal | been the supineness of the Porte in cir- 
was, that the district of Oczakow, from | cumstances wliere we conceived their in- 
the Bog to the Dniester, should be de- | terests to be most materially involved, that 
clared neutral, and to be inhabited by the | the navigation of the Dniester was not 
subjects of neither power; the second | taken the smallest notice of in the treaty 
proposal was, that Oczakow and its imme- | of peace which was signed at Galacz in 
diate district should be ceded to the em- | December 1791. He believed that what 

ress, reserving, however, to the Turks a} he stated upon this subject was authentic; 
ine of demarcation on the eastern side of ; if it was not, it would be contradicted ; 
the Dniester, such, for instance, as the | and, in truth, he could not but express 
Jake Telegot, ‘for the allied courts de | his surprise that the grand vizier and his 
not think they shall be able to engage the | colleagues should have treated the right 
Porte to conclude a peace on the condi-| hon. gentleman and his colleagues so 
tion of leaving Oczakow fortified in the | cavalierly that they had no authentic copy 
hands of Russia, unless this sacrifice, so | of the treaty of peace to lay upon the 
dangerous for her, should be compensated | table. The empress’s answer to this me- 
by the security of the two banks of the | morial maintained the same _ steadiness 
Dniester.” Here he believed the Dniester | and firmness of mind which had been the 
was mentioned for the first time, as the | leading feature of her conduct trom the 
object upon which every thing rested ; | commencement of the negociation. Count 
but now it seemed as if the free naviga- | Osterman said, in her name, that the last 
tion of the Dniester was the only thing ' was the only proposal which the court of 
we had very seriously set our thoughts , Petersburgh could take into considera- 
upon. The third proposal was, that | tion; and upon that it was observed, that 
Oczakow and its district should be yielded ; the demolition of the fortitications of 
in cabbies to Russia, but that the | Oczakow was incompatible with the ideas 
fortress itself should be demolished, and | that were entertained of total sovereignty, 
no other fortifications raised. It was | and therefore she could not listen to such 
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a condition; but added, that “so: far 
from having any intention of disturbing 
the navigation of the Dniester, it had been 
the invariable plan of her reign to protect 
the commerce of friendly and neutral na- 
tions.’’ She might well have said, Why 
did you not tell me all this fourteen months 
ago? Let us fora moment consider the 
situation of our unfortunate allies whilst 
we were negociating in their behalf. 
Was there an awful suspense, such as 
might be expected, whilst so great a na- 
tion as Great Britain was mediating, and 
was.armed to enforce her mediation? Was 


the sword for a single instant withheld, 


or the victorious progress of the empress 
stopped? No. ‘The profusion of Turkish 
blood that was shed, the repeated defeats 
of our miserable allies, would testify to 
the contrary. The ears of our ministers 
were constantly insulted by tlic Te Deums 
that were chaunted for victories gained 
over an enemy, for whom we had nego- 
ciated, for whom we had armed, for 
whom we were at last reduced to petition. 
Count Osterman’s answer was concluded 
by expressing a doubt whether we had 
any authority from the Turk to mediate 
in his behalf at all. He believed the fact 
was, that we had no authority, and that 
the preliminaries were signed without our 
concurrence or advice. To what a de- 
graded state was this glorious country re- 
duced? To that detested and abandoned 
situation of misery and despair where no 
friend was found to acknowledge our 
friendship, no foe that dreaded our en- 
mity. The answer of the three ministers 
to this memorial of count Osterman’s 
stated, that as her imperial majesty had 
given her word that she would not disturb 
the navigation of the Dniester, the 
totally receded from all their former sti- 
pulations, that she might now possess 
Oczakow and its district in total s0Ve- 
reignty, do what she pleased with its for- 
tifications, and if the Turks did not make 
wage upon those very terms which we 
ad declared we could not venture to offer 
to them, we would abandon them to the 
course of events; to the vengeance of an 
ambitious, insulted, and victorious enemy. 
He thought he need not detain the 
House much longer to prove that the ob- 
ject for which we had negociated and 
armed, such as it was, had been entirely 
abandoned; and he concluded that the 
House would not disagree with him in 
ronouncing that his majesty’s ministers 
d throughout this affair grossly mis- 
(VOL, XXIX.] ; 
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conducted themselves. But an aggtava- 
tion of this misconduct still remained be- 
hind. For it could be proved that they 
had continued the armament after having 
determined entirely to relinquish the ob- 
ject for which it had been made. He 
contended. that from the moment Mr. 
Fawkener went out we ought to have dis- 
armed, because at that moment we had 
resolved upon unconditional submission 
to the empress’s terms. To this it might 
be answered, that the empress, upon our 


disarmament might have increased her 


demands. Was it probable that that 
princess, who had adhered from the be- 
ginning to one steady line of conduct, 
who had never varied her language, whe- 
ther we mediated, threatened, or in- 
treated, would, at this juncture, have de- 
arted from conditions, not that we had 
imposed, not that she was brought into 
by coercion, but which she herself had 
offered during the course of more than 
twelve months? It was not probable 
that she would; but it might be answer- 
ed, it was possible. How, then, did we 
disarm at last? At that period, what 
security had we that she would perform 
what she had agreed to? To use the_ 
words of the memorial, ‘“‘ Her imperial 
majesty’s word ; that most certain pledge 
of the engagements she contracts:” that 
imperial word which two months before 
was not to be taken, is now a sufficient 
round for us to disband our armament. 
rss warants were actually recalled on 
the 29th of July, and the preliminaries 
were not signed till August 11, 1791]. 
The money of the subjects had been taken 
from them; they had been deprived of 
their liberty, that ministers might a little 
conceal the disgrace they were conscious 
awaited them. There was a source of 
domestic misery arising from the capm- 
cious system of arming and disarming,, 
of manning ana unmanning our navy, 
which he imagined must come home to 
the feelings of every man who heard him; 
he meant the wanton abuse of the uncon- 
stitutional power which was vested in the 
executive government, of pressing for the 
sea service. Here he begged to be un- 
derstood as by no means intending to as- 
sert, that it was a power which, upon 
great cmergencies, could be dispensed 
with; he feared it could not; but it was 
a stretch of a), which no slight 
cause could justify. poe frequency of 
armament which had lately taken place, 
the industrious poor had been torn from 
[3 NJ 
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those situations of comfort and eee 
which they occupied, to their own benefit 
and that of their country: dragged to 
our ports, and violently forced into situa- 
tions from which they had no means of 
‘escape. If the safety of the empire re- 
quired it, the evil, though great, must be 
tolerated ; but in the instances before us, 
no state necessity required such a sacri- 
fice; and these unhappy persons were in 
a short time vomited up again, not the 
wholesome food that had been taken in, 
‘but a mass of profligacy, disorder, and 
"want. 7 
Before he sat down, he should touch 
upon two topics which had been insinu- 
ated, by way of palliation of that conduct, 
for which no open defence could be at- 
tempted. It had been much the fashion 
without doors, copied no doubt from the 
practice so successfully carried on within, 
to divert the public attention from the 
transaction then under discussion, by a 
reference to the flourishing state of our 
finances. It had been attempted to throw 
the gaudy veil of national wealth, and 
commercial prosperity, over the mutilated 
monument of political arrogance and po- 
litical imbecility, then before them. It 
had been said, nothing but faction can 
find fault with a minister, who has raised 
the finances of the country to the pitch 
‘at which they now epee Three per 
_ cents, at 96, is a complete refutation of 
every argument you can bring against his 
political conduct. Here we feel the 
pulse of the nation, and whilst that con- 
. tinues to beat high and firm, we will not 
believe that any thing is amiss. The 
‘pulse he said, was a good, though 
‘not an infallible, criterion of the health 
of the frame. In the political, as well 
as the human body, artifice or incen- 
- tive might accelerate the circulation; and 
the paroxysm once over, the patient 
would return to a more hopeless state of 
languor and debility than that from which 
he had been roused. That accident, cer- 
tainly not of the contrivance, and as cer- 
tainly beyond the control of the right 
hon. gentleman, that artifice, probably of 
-his contrivance, but for the future effects 
-of which he could by no means answer, 
had contributed to the present high state 
of the funds, must be apparent to the 
- commonest observer; but he lamented 
that the great extension of the national 
debt had, among others, produced this 
alarming evil; that it had converted us 
into such a nation of stock-jobbers, that 
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with our eyes fixed upon the fluctuation 
of the money-market, we could suffer the 
honour of the country, our dearest rights 
and privileges, to moulder away without 
observation or regret. It had been also 
said, that the magnanimity of the right 
hon. gentleman, in oe his opinion 
to that of the people, ought to protect 
him from any censure. Great magnani- 
mity was displayed, when an individual, 
of splendid talents, departed from an opi- 
nion he might have formed from a 
conviction that that opinion was founded 
in error, The strength and energy 
of the human mind never appeared 
in more glowing colours, than in such 
a triumph of reason over passion 
Great magnanimity was displayed, when 
an individual of exalted rank, high in the 
councils of his sovereign, having, in con- 
cert with his colleagues, adopted some 
plan which he conceived high'y beneficial 
to his country, but thwarted in the exe- 
cution of his project, true to his princi- 
ples, and regardless of the emoluments of 
office or the fascination of power, departs 
from a situation he can no longer {ill 
with honour to himself, or as he con- 
ceives, advantage to his country: and, to 
the honour of our time it might be said, 
that such instances would not be wanting 
to the history of the present day. But 
he avowed his surprise, that the right 
hon. gentleman should have submitted to 
the mortification he confessed to have 
felt, at having been obliged to relinquish 
his opinion to the opinion of the people, 
and to the complexion of the times. 
Thinking, as he did, the mterests of this 
country materially involved in the prose- 
cution of the plan he had formed; so ma- 
terially, as to call for that exertion to 
which he had forced the country, to sup- 
po it; he ought rather to have yielded 

is situation, or even his life, than his 
opinion. In departing from it, uncon- 
vinced, he had departed from the noble 
character so ably quoted by his right 
hon. friend on a former night, and from 
which he was certain he would never 
swerve—“ Justi et tenacis propositi vir.” 
He had given ear to the voice of the 
multitude, as he thought, “ prava juben- 
tium.” He had made a comparison be- 
tween his opinion and his place, and had 
elected the latter and the worse. He 
had sacrificed to a momentary popularity, 
the conviction of his own mind; to his 
love of power, the approbation of his own 
understanding.—Mr. Whitbread read his 
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three Resolutions, viz. 1. “ That no ar- 
rangement, respecting Oczakow and its 
district, appears to have been capable of 
effecting the political or commercial in- 
terests of this country, so as to justify 
any ‘hostile interference on the part of 
Great Britain, between Russia and the 
Porte.—2. That the interference of Great 
Britain, for the purpose of preventing the 
cession of the said fortress, and its dis- 
trict, to the empress of Russia, has been 
whally unsuccessful—3. That his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, in endeavouring, by 
means of an armed force, to compel the 
empress of Russia to abandon her claim 
to Oczakow, and its district, and in con- 
tinuing an armament after the object for 
which it was prepared had been relin- 
quished, have been guilty of gross mis- 
conduct, tending to incur unnecessary ex- 
penses, and to diminish the influence of 
the British nation in Europe.” 

The first resolution being put, 

Colonel Macleod seconded the motion. 
The conduct of the right hon. gentleman 
in the negociation with Russia, and in 
some other transactions had induced him 
totally to withdraw that confidence, 
which he had before so freely given. It 
had been said, that though the minister 
prepared for a war, he had not intended 
to commence it, To such an argument, 
few persons would choose to be indebted. 
If it was applicable, it told the disgraceful 
fact that the minister had induced the 
nation to draw its sword, at the very time 
that he had determined not to use it. If, 
however, the minister had credit for the 
intention of going to war, he must have 
been either ignorant of the general wish 
of the people, or determined to oppose 
it. He must have opposed, also, his own 
speeches in that House, stating both the 
necessity and the probability of peace. 
How, then, could the House continue 
that confidence to a minister, who, after 
possessing, for seven or eight years, all 
the channels of political information, had 
shown either such dangerous ignorance, 
or such wilful obstinacy? When the 
great lord Chatham found the people ad- 
verse to his plan of a Spanish war, he re- 
signed his office. He disdained to act 
where he could not lead. There were 
circumstances which especially charac- 
terised the conduct of the present admi- 
nistration ; a restless disposition for ex- 
periments, and an unalterable attachment 
to office. The first led them to the fre- 
quent necessity of retracting their plans, 
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or of pursuing them against the will of 
the nation; the last indiiced them, upon — 
the least risk of their places, to surrender 
their opinions. When the empress shall 
next-be at war with any power, whose in- 
terests we may affect to adopt, how will 
our interference be respected? We may — 
arm; but the trick is found out. “I 
don't mind Great Britain,” she will say ;' 
‘I know she won't fight.” Thus had 
our national dignity and character been 
sacrificed; and to recover them a war 
may hereafter become necessary, at the 
expense of fifty, or a hundred millions. 
he Hon. Robert Banks Jenkinson * ad-. 
dressed the House in a maiden speech. 
He said, that, though he rose for the pur- 
pe of objecting totheresolutionsmoved, 
e felt himself obliged to the hon. gentle- 
man who had made them, as, in doing so} 
he had afforded an opportunity of clearing 
away misrepresentation, and eas ea 
gave pleasure to every friend of adminis- 
tration, as the question would thereby be 
fairly met, and fully'and candidly discussed. 
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That measure which, considered singly, 

and by itself, might appear wrong, when 
i regarded relatively, would often be found 
to have been just, wise, and necessary. 
The greatest commendation that could 
be paid a minister, was anacknowledgment 
of his having, in the first place, acted sys- 
tematically : and, in the next, of that sys- 
tem having been prudent and right. These 
premises being agreed on, it should be his 
endeavour to prove that the system taken 
up by administration, and the princi- 
a upon which they acted, had been such. 
as were dictated at the time by the wisest 
and soundest policy. It had been admitted 
by the first politicians in this eountry, 
that the principle upon which England 
ought to act, wasthat ofestablishing conti- 
nentalalliances. We were beund to consider 
France as our natural rival; we ought to 
keep Holland, our naturalally, from ng 
into her hands; to obtain, by continen 
alliances, a sufficient land force to protect 

Holland, and, upan every occasion, to di- 
vide the power of France. These princi- 
ples admitted, the question would be, to 
what powers were we to look to form ale 
liances with? Politicians had, in general, 

agreed, that it would be wise to form an 
alliance with Germany against France; 
but to this there were many apparently 
insuperable difficulties, and among them, . 
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the different jarring interests which alto- 
gether defeated the view of forming an 
alliance with the empire collectively. In 
looking at the German powers separately, 
it would be observed, that there was such 
an equality of the powers of Brandenburgh 
and Austria, as to make the choice op- 
tional. With which of these leading pow- 
ers was it prudent to form an alliance ? 
The dissentions in the Netherlands, and 
the connexion of Austria with France, 
rendered an allance with her impolitic: 
but the connexion of Prussia with Hol- 
land, and the interest we had in Holland, 
clearly pointed out the wisdom of choosing 
Prussia. If, then, that treaty, already 
sanctioned by the House, was advanta- 
geous to this country, it certainly would 
be wise to prevent Prussia from falling 
into a situation, in which she would be 
rendered less capable of affording eftfec- 
tual aid in times of necessity, than that 
in which she stood when we formed an al- 
liance with her. ‘It was therefore neces- 
sary to support Turkey as a check upon 
Austria: for as long as the Porte main- 
tained its consequence, so long would 
Prussia be to us an eligible ally. France, 
when she considered Austria as her rival, 
had ever deemed it politic to preserve an 
alliance with Turkey, well knowing that 


the Ottoman powcr would operate as a | 


check on her rival, and tend to control 
her conduct. When, thercfore, Austria 
was allicd with France, ‘Turkey immedi- 
ately became our natural ally. Mr. Jen- 
kinson then requsted the House to consi- 
der in what a dreadful state the affairs of 
Turkey had been prior to our interference. 
He reminded them that the support of 
Turkey was involved in our alliance with 
Prussia: that our interference was there- 
fore necessary, and almost unavoidable; 
for if no such interference had taken place, 
Prussia, by her alliance with us, would 
have been exposed to Austria and France, 
and have been rendered unable to afford 
us the least assistance. Had war taken 
place between England and France, Aus- 
tria would have occupied the whole at- 
tention of Prussia; but by Turkey being 
supported, she would weaken the force of 
' Austria or create a. diversion in that 
quarter, and Prussia would be left at hi- 
berty to aid us by the whole, or by a con- 
siderable, portion of her strength.—Mr. 
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likely, he asked, that she would long con- 


‘ tinue in such a state? Was it not more 


probable that she would shortly be in pos- 
session of a settled and effective govern- 
ment ? Possibly her ancient arbitrary Be 
vernment might be restored ; and in that 
case, she would once more be a powerful 
rival, and we should again have occasion 
to dread those intrigues which had ever 
been attached to its cabinet, and which. 
had hardly ever suffered Europe to re- 
main in peace. Perhaps she would ob- 
tain a modcrated and free government ; 
and then, though less fear might be ap- 
prehended from intrigue, more would be 
to be dreaded from her power; and her 
rivalship would be still more formidable 
than ever it had been. ‘France, blessed 
with almost every advantage that nature 
' and circumstances could bestow, wanted 
, but a well constituted and well regulated 

government, to make her rise again with 
redoubled splendour, and again prove the 
| terror of her neighbours, and excite the 
| wonder and admiration of the world. Du- 

ring the unhappy dissentions of that un- 
fortunate country, the sas of forbearance, 

by which our ministry had been governed 

deserved the highest praise. This indi- 
: cation of generosity and friendship might 
tend to subvert the ancient jealousies of 
! the two countrics, and produce an alliance 

of a permancnt nature, greatly to the ad- 
vantage of both. Had our administration 
- endeavoured to excite the divisions of 
' France, he would not have been the last 

to have censured them. By cultivating 

the friendship of the French, instead of 

provoking and fomenting their indigna- 
tion and aversion, we should advance our 
‘national interest ; but he considered it as 
the duty of ministers, and the policy of 
Great Britain, to take the advantage of 
her present debility, by promoting trea- 
‘ties with continental powers that might 
add to our strength, and secure us against 
all eventual danger. The alliance with 
, Prussia presented itself as the first and 
| principal step to our continental con- 
'nexion. Prussia, when Holland was en- 
'dangered, marched an army into that 
‘country for its preservation from the 

grasp of France, and for the maintenance 
' of our interest in the safety of the States. 
_ Prussia was as much endangered by the 
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Jenkinson declared he would very readily : progress of the Russian and Austrian 


admit that France was not now in a situa- 


tion to occasion any alarm; he would | by the attcmpt to over-run Holland. 


readily admit that she was at present in 


arms against the Porte, as we had been 
As 
Prussia came forward on .that occasion 
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for our interest, we were bound in ho- 
nour to come forward on the late one in 
support of the interest of Prussia. | 
Having stated the policy of our alli- 
ance with Prussia, and having argued the 
danger to which that power was exposed 
by: the progress of the imperial arms 
against the Porte, Mr. Jenkinson ob- 
served, that it had been asserted that the 
Turks had been the aggressors. He 
granted they were so: but if it should be 
Phiten their actualcommencement of 
ostilities was occasioned by strong pro- 
vocation on the part of Russia, he trusted 
that the justice and propriety of their 
conduct would not be disputed. He then 
took a review of the conduct of the em- 
press, in regard toher obtaining the Cri- 
mea: her promoting a rebellion in 
Egypt; her laying claim to Bessarabia, 
Wallachia, and Moldavia: and the repeat- 
ed concessions to which she compelled 
the Purte to agree, till at last the Turks 
Jooked upon war as unavoidable, for the 
preservation of their dominions in Europe, 
and resorted to that expedient as their 
last avd only resource.—With regard to 
the armament, it was, he said, instituted 
for the purpose of obtaining the best pos- 
sible terms of peace for the Porte, endan- 
gered as she was. In proposing terms of 
peace to nations at war, it was always 
necessary to consider on whose side the 
justice and success of that war was. In 
the present instance, all the justice was 
to be found on the one side, and all the 
success on the other. In that situation 
the terms most likely to conciliate, were 
those founded on the status guo: but 
though those precise terms were not fully 
obtained, it coud not be denied that the 
empress had lowered her terms as soon as 
she became acquainted with the interfer- 
ence of England and Prussia in support 
of the Turks. In referring to a paper, 
the rescript of the empress to count Wor- 
onzow, dated December, 1789, he treated 
with irony her imperial majesty’s “ ulti- 
mate conditions, founded in extreme mo- 
deration ;” and her proposal for establish- 
ing Bessarabia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, 
as an independent state, governed by 4 
sovercign of the Christian Religion, which 
prevails in those provinces. The empress 
on this occasion, was actuated entirely by 
deccptious motives; and the pretext of 
joining those countries into an independ- 
ent state, served only to cover her real de- 
sien of extending her conquests, and ren- 
dcring ‘these provinces tributary to her. 
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It was absurd and unfair to maintain, that, 
although we had obtained uncommon ad- 
vantages for the Turks from the emperor, 
we ought to have continued the war, be- 
cause the empress had not complied with 
our original demands. To have exposed 
the lives of our fellow creatures, and to 
have expended wantonly our treasure, 
would have been causes of just reprobation. 
What had produced the Russian peace 
with Sweden? The interference of the 
British court. Russia wisely foresaw that 
she was not able to carry on a war against 
Great Britain, Sweden, and Turkey, at 
the same time, and therefore granted to 
Sweden all the terms of the status quo. 
Hence arose benefits that were laudable, 
by enforcing peace among the European 
powers. It had been advanced as a wise 
maxim, that, for the sake of the balance 
of power, the Russian empire should not, | 
if possible, be allowed to increase; nor 
that of Turkey to diminish. To support 
Prussia and Turkey, by confirming the 
truth of this doctrine, the armament had 
been proposed ; and the address of parlia- 
ment justified the proceeding. Opposition 
arrogated to themselves considerable me- 
rit from the struggle which they had made 
against ministry: but had all been firmly 
united, had there been no factious party 
in this country, Russia would not have 
dared to have resisted our demands. 

It was, however, contended, that, im- 
mediately upon Russia's claiming Ocza- 


‘kow, and the district between the Bog 


and the Dniester, our armament ought to 
have ceased ; and those terms ultimately 
obtained, should at first have been admit- 
ted. This, he contended, would bave 
been grossly impolitic and unwise ; inas- 
much as to have given better terms to 
Russia than to Austria, when both were 
equally situated, might have given occa- 
sion to the emperor, who never was re- 
markable for good faith, to have seized 
the opportunity of refusing to fulfil his 
engagements; the consequence of which 
would have been, that the Turks would 
again have been involved in a double war, 
and this country exposed to the ridicule 
of Europe, for not having gained, by our 
interference, a single advantage for the 

ower whose interest we had espoused. 

fhen government had obtained such 
advantageous terms for the Turks from 
Austria, their policy was naturally to 
secure peace upon those conditions. The 
only means of effectually securing it was, 
by acting fairly towards the emperor, to 
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take from him every possible pretence for 
not fulfilling his engagements: and this 
could be only done by demanding the 
same terms trom Russia which he had 
acceded to; as. Oczakow was, more- 
over, a place of considerable importance 
in the hands of the Turks, it could be 
only a place of defence: in the hands of 
Russia, it might be a place of offence. It 
was particularly for our interest to keep 
it, if possible, out of the hands of Russia, 
as we know, from the evidence before us, 
that it is the particular ambition of the 
empress to stretch her arms as far as pos- 
sible in that quarter. He was confident 
that had it not been for the division in 
that House, and for the divisions pro- 
moted out of the House, the empress 
would not have contended for the terms 
she ey did contend for. One of 
his reasons for maintaining this opinion 
arose from a comparative view of the 
commerce of the two countries. The 
be imported from Russia into Great 

ritain were more {than double the quan- 
tity of the goods imported from Great 
Britain into Russia. What Great Britain 
received from Russia she might get from 
other countries; what Russia sent to 
Great Britain she could send no where 
else. It was certainly, therefore, the in- 
terest of Russia, when war was her only 
alternative, to give up Oczakow than to 
involve herself in a war with this country 
at such a risk; but would not this be the 
same in the other case? Certainly not : 
for the country being then divided, and 
there being a party in that House to op- 
pose the conduct of administration, the 
chance of success on the part of Russia 
was so much tlie greater; besides, the 
empress might have been led to hope 
that the consequence of war might is 
the overthrow of the administration, and 
the introduction of a party into power 
more favourable to her views. o his 
knowledge, all Petersburgh was in a con- 
sternation for some hours on first hearing 
the news of our armament; nor was the 
panic dispelled till the arrival of dispatches 
from count Woronzow, which probably 
gave an account of the division in the 
House of Commons, and the divided opi- 
nion of the people on the subject. The 
gentlemen opposite had not, as they had 
boasted, saved their country from a war, 
but had prevented a successful termina- 
tion to the negociation. The hon. gen- 
tlemau justified administration, in ulti- 
mately admitting the cession of Oczakew, 
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which they at first opposed, upon the 
ground, that that policy might be wise 
when a war was uncertain and success 
probable, which might not be wise when 
success was doubtful and war certain. 
No reasonable concession could be any 
disgrace to this country; for though it 
had been proved that we had a national 
interest in the concerns of the Porte, yet 
Russia had an interest both more imme- 
diate and more apparent, and if she saw 
no objection, under the particular circum- 
stances, for the sake of facilitating peace, 
to consent to a modification of her ori- 
a demands, it was much more wise 
or Great Britain to accede to it than to 
involve herself in a war, with the parti- 
cular disadvantages under which she 
would have laboured in the prosecution 
of that war. He said, he was one of 
those who thought that the public opi- 
nion out of the House ought to be at-. 
tended to, and admitted that, upon the 
present occasion, ministers might, consis- 
tently with their duty, act upon such opi- 
nion. There were cases, however, in 
which, by acting in conformity to public 
opinion, they might occasion to their 
their country much mischief, and among 
those cases would be that of a breach of 
treaty. In reply to the charge against 
admunistration, of not having disarmed as 
soon as the proposals of the empress were 
made known, he said, we should not then 
have obtained any modification. She 
certainly was nut Gunna by her last pro- 
posals, they having been rejected when 
first offered to us; nor would she have 
obtained them, had she not have been 
enabled to avail herself of a division and 
a party in this country. In the course of. 
the negociation, the empress obtained 
three great victories over the Turks; it 
ought, then to be matter of joy that she 
did not avail herself of these victories and 
of our divisions, to increase her demands. 
In reply to what has been advanced rela- 
tive to the article for the free navigation 
of the Dniester not having been inserted 
in the treaty of peace, he said, he could 
not advance any thing, not having yet 
seen the treaty; but he conceived the de- 
clarations of the empress in her notifica- 
tion to be equally binding. The freedom 
of the navigation of that river he could 
not think so slightly of as some gentle- 
men; to him it appeared to be of much 
future importance. Poland, since her 
revolution, was likely to become a power 
of no inconsiderable consequence; her 
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commerce was likely to be extended, and 
the Porte might consider it advantageous 
‘to form an alliance with her; the service 
of the free navigation of that river would 
then be no longer doubted. Referring 
again to the interference of this country, 
he said, it was not taken up for the pur- 
pose of merely interfering in the war, but 
to prevent the ruin of Turkey, and the 
consequent injury of an ally. 

It had been asked, whether we were 
bound by treaty so to have assisted 
Prussia? He would admit that we were 
not; neither was Prussia bound to assist 
us by treaty in preventing Holland from 
falling under the attempt of France. The 
principle in both cases was the same, it 
was a mutual and an honourable atten- 
tion to the interests of each other. He 
said, it was the duty of his majesty’s 
‘ministers to watch with a jealous eye 
every change in the affairs of the conti- 
nent, and strongly to maintain the balance 
of power, which, though it might not ac- 
cord with the opinions of many of the 
present times, was an attention founded 
both in policy and in justice: a policy, 
‘which, had it been adopted, by Charles 
2nd, and his ministers, would have 
prevented the long and bloody wars in 
the time of king William and queen Anne. 
-He thanked God, the present times were 
not favourable to wars of ambition and 
conquest ; they were now justly repro- 
-bated throughout Europe; but in England, 
above all other countries, it was right they 
should be reprobated, for on peace our 
greatness 28 a nation completely and al- 
-most wholly depended, the interest of the 
country rested on permanent peace. He 
requested gentlemen, therefore to con- 
sider what had been gained by the inter- 
ference of administration ; and to remem- 
ber what was the state of Europe, and 
what the probable future increase of wars, 

revious to the interference of Prussia and 
‘nclond: and then to compare the small 
expense of obtaining the peace of Europe, 
with the great increase of our revenue, 
occasioned by the tranquillity in conse- 
quence of that peace. ‘He trusted, that 
when gentlemen examined into the sub- 
-ject, they would find that his majesty’s 
ministers would not merit blame and con- 
demmation, as having acted imprudently, 
or as bad men: on the contrary, he trust- 
ed, that that which they had originally 
proposed, was proved to have been right; 
that what they had obtained was consi- 
derable ; and that, had the minister pos- 
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sessed the confidenee of the other side of 
the House, as he had obtained that of the 
side on which. he sat, his object would 
have been more completely gained, inas- 
much as his negociation would have been 
more successful, and more effectual. 

Mr. Pybxs said, he had last year op- 
posed the series of propositions that came 
trom the other side of the House, respect- 
ing the Russian armament, because then 
there were no documents before them 
on which to frame a right judgment. 
The papers now on the table afforded the 
fullest information necessary, and he was * 
happy to come to a fair and full discus- 
sion. He had then distantly stated, that 
his opinion of the minister's merits, though 
high, was not the grounds of his vote. 
Though the very striking proofs of inte- 
grity, and ability, which his right hon. 
friend had given in the transaction with 
Holland, allowed the most sanguine hopes 
of his good conduct in future, yet he had 
not used this argument for confiding in 
him, because he was furnished with a 
more general one, namely, that it was 
the true spirit of the constitution. He 
thought that, if ever an occasion arose, 
when it was necessary for England to in- 
terfere, it was at that particular time. She 
was almost without a continental ally, till 
a tértunate combination of circumstances 
led her to a connexion with Prussia. But 
he should not enter upon the advantages 
resulting from this alliance, since it would 
be only to set his own inferiority in con- 
trast with the very splendid talents of his 
hon. friend who preceded him. But one 
topic he had lett untouched, he meant 
the naval importance that would accrue to 
Russia from the acquisition of Oczakow. 
At present the marine force of the em- 
press was inconsiderable, because balanced 
by that of Turkey; but if she once ex- 
tended her conquests so far as to get 
possession of Constantinople, it would 
be too little to say, that she would rival 
England ; she would, in a short time, be- 
come the most formidable naval power in 
the universe. 

Mr. St. John supported the motion. 
He stated that Oczakow was of import- 
ance, or it was not; that it was an object 
worth arming this country to preserve in 
the hands of the Turks, or it was not: in 
either case, the conduct of the minister 
was highly reprehensible: first, for arm- 
ing, and putting the country to an immense 
expense, if the object were not. worth it; 
and next, for abandoning it, and leaving 
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it in the hands of the empress, if of that 
great importance gentlemen had stated. 
He said that, by our conduct, we had 
made ourselves the subject of ridicule | 
for every power in Europe, without one 
single advantage to this country. 

Mr. J. T. Stanley was of opinion that 
the interests of this country would be 
very seriously affected if the empress 
of Russia ever carried her designs into 
execution. If she should succeed in 
gaining possession of Constantinople, he | 
entreated gentlemen to consider what’ 
consequences would necessarily ensue, 
All those provinces bordering the Medi- 
terranean, now under the power of 
Turkey, would fall under her ‘dominion, 
and, would England have no cause for 
apprehension, when the resources which 
those rich countries, particularly Egypt, 
offered to enterprise and ambition, were 
brought into activity? Such new routes 
would be opened to commerce, such 
emporiums of trade would be formed, not 
only on the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
but on those of the Red Sea, where every 
temptation would be held out to bold and 
speculative adventurers, that much of 
that tide of wealih, now flowing froin all 
quarters into this happy land, would be 
diverted into other channels. Thinking 
in this manner, he must consider Ocza- 
kow, as a place of great importance; by 
its cession to Russia no means were 
now left of counteracting any of those 
designs, against which it so much be. 
hoved us to be on our guard. Nothing 
could well be undertaken against Turkey, 
so long as it remained a fort to protect 
its frontier ; at least, that could endanger 
Constantinople. And the months which 
must have passed before it could have 
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of the resclution embraced the considera- 
tion of our armament, on the question of 
its object and necessity, and went in dis- 
cussing it, to the point that the armament 
was not, in its probable effect, connected 
with the political or commercial interest 
of this country. The commercial inte- 
rest, in the present debate, had not been 
much noticed; but if it was true that our 
commercial interest with Russia was 
great, then it would follow inevitably, that 
some very extraordinary reasons shouid 
be assigned for its being put into a 
hazardous condition. Some very good 
reasons should be given for disturbing 
the trade, if it should appear it was such 
as to be greatly beneficial to this country, 
and by which we had gained so much, 
and our manufactures had flourished. 
But he should hear it said, that the trade 
of this country with Russia, and the ad- 
vantages of it, had been over-stated ; and 
that it would appear by the books at the 
custom-house, that those statements were 
too high. Upon this, he was of opinion, 
that the objection was unfounded; that 
the books of the custom-house were not 
conclusive upon that subject, and that no 
fair calculation could be made upon them. 
It was formerly. stated that the whole of 
the exports of the woollen trade amounted 
to no more than 62,000/., whereas it ap- 
pearcd, that two manufacturers in a town 
in Yorkshire, alone exported more than 
to the amount of 200,000/. Attempts 
had been made to bring forward the anti- 
quated and exploded system of the ba- 
lance of our trade with Russia appearing 
to be against us, when, in truth, we im- 
ported the bulky raw material in such 
considerable quantities, as to employ the 
industry of our manufacturers, whose 


been taken, would have given both time ; productions were afterwards exported 
to the Porte and to her allies to take ; with aconsiderable profit. He considered 
measures for their defence, He lamented, | as ridiculous the speculative talk of a 
that the public opinion of this country | trade to be opened with Poland, and the 
had been so prejudiced as to force the | Lord knew where. ‘To the subject of 
minister to abandon his first intention of | our political interest, and the manner in 
obliging Russia to give up Oczakow, but ; which it was affected by the armament, 


he could not disapprove of his conduct in 
so doing. 

Mr. Grey said, he should distinguish 
the grounds on which he should support 
the motion of his hon. friend. It was not 
his intention to argue all the general 
ans which had been laid down 
on the balance of power in Europe. 
The points most strenuously maintained in 
that respect, were such as he never felt 
any disposition to dispute. The first part 
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he should beg leave to call the attention 
of the House. He was not called upon, 
from the arguments of the gentlemen on 
the other side, to argue whether anv 

eneral acquisition to the strength of 
Russia was such as required us to imter- 
fere, or whether the destruction of that 
power was a desirable object, but whether 
the acquisition of Oczakow to Russia was 
of such a nature as to be dangerous in 
any sense to this country? Much had 
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been said with regard to the policy of 
rs the general balance of power, 
y the hon. gentleman who had delivered 
his sentiments with such eloquence of 
manner and correctness of expression, 
that if a stranger had come into that 
House to hear him, he would not have 
readily supposed it was the first time of 
his speaking. But whatever ability he 
had displayed in the course of his speech, 
he had tailed to produce conviction on 
his mind. On the general topic he would 
say, that as we were the most remote 
from danger, we ought to show ourselves 
the least susceptible of jealousy, and the 
least ready to take alarm. The mainte- 
nance of the balance of power was cer- 
tainly a laudable object, when not pur- 
sued to too great an extent. That it 
ought not to be prosecuted too far, had 
been pointedly proved by an expression 
that could never be forgotten. When 
the power of France had not been reduced 
to its present enervated situation, it had 
been said by aright hon. gentleman in a 
debate on the balance of power, “ that it 
was a mockery and an insult to the poor 
thatched cottager to talk to him of the 
balance of power.” That Great Britain 
had pursued this object too far would not 
be denied, when it was considered that in | 
her progress after it she had travelled as 
far as the banks of the Black sea.—In all | 
the debates on this subject, those who 
had supported the armament, had stu- 
dously endeavoured to lead the House 
from the main question, by recurring to 
the affair with Holland. In that transac- 
tion opposition had not been backward in 
bestowing their applause, but from that 
period the heads of the members of admi- 
nistration had been turned, nay even the 
minister himself could not withstand the 
infection. He seemed to think that he 
could parcel out kingdoms, and conduct : 
negociations with the same ease that he | 
Jaid on taxes, or supplied the want of 
arguments by the division of majorities in . 
that House. His friends, and those that | 
pretended to be his friends, flattered him ' 
into that belief. We heard no more of 
that pacitic spirit inculcated, the language | 
of which is usually accompanied with 
firmness, and in the end productive of 
substantial protits and well-earned ap- , 
plause. His friends longed for a war, in | 
which he might distinguish his talents in- 
conducting the vessel of the common- 
wealth through all the thunder of cannon, 
with the same ease that he conducted it, 
[ VOL. XXIX. ] 
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in the gentle tide of peace; nay, he 
seemed to wish for it himself. He would 
appear to have been as much affected as 
Don Quixotte by the perusal of books of 
chivalry. Amusing himself by curveting 
in this court; prancing in that ; menacing 
here; vaunting there; the laurels of his 
father faded in his eyes—he out-Heroded 
Herod. An opportunity presented itself, 
and he was surprised to find that in all the 
ardour of military renown, he did not 
snatch it on the first presentation—the 
Spanish affair, After all his pompous 
pretensions, after all his ridiculous me- 
naces, he had in every instance given up 
his object, or rather had found none who 
would be at the trouble to contend with 
him. After having disgraced himself in 
all the courts of Europe by much gas- 
conade and bluster, he had met in each 
nothing but discomfiture and disgrace. 
Indecd, the happy situation in which this 
country had been placed, by various cir- 
cumstances, during the present adiminis- 
tration, seemed to have had no other ten- 
dency than to show the people of this 
country how far they might afterwards 
be punished by Providence, by disregard- 
ing its bounty, and criminally confiding 
in their heedless leaders. What had we 
adopted in our political conduct towards 
other states? Not that bold, candid, and 
manly mode of behaviour, which our 
character demanded, or which the peculiar 
circumstances of the affairs of Europe 
afforded us an opportunity of showing ; 
but instead of it, we seemed to affecta 
species of Jow intrigue and petty policy, 
adopted by other courts, which we had 
always been accustomed to reprobate. 
We seemed, in some cases to imitate the 
practice of the court of Louis the 14th. 
We, like him, had discovered of late a 
thirst for universal dominion, highly dis- 
graceful to our national character. But 
above all, he hated that sort of dictatorial 
intesference in the affairs of other courts, 
without the smallest necessity or Cause, 
except those of our own creating. ‘This 
conduct had rendered us odious ta the 
eyes of Europe. 

But the point to be debated was, Whe- 
ther the cession of Oczakow to the empress 
was such as to affect the interest of this 
country, or prove dangerous to the ba- 
lance of power in Europe? The conces- 
sion of some of the gentlemen on the 
other side settled ths point; they had 
avreed on it themselves, that neither of 
these consequences was to be appre- 
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hended, now that the point was given up; ! occasion he would repeat on this. A 


and yet at first, these were the grounds 
on which they asserted that the object 
was well worth contending for. They 
involved themselves into strange contra- 
dictions and absurdities; for they de- 
feated one observation, by insisting on 
the force of another. They said Oczakow 
was not worth going to war about, but it 
was worth the risk of fitting out a fleet. 
Worth fitting out a fleet, but not worth a 
war! Could he, as an opponent of those 
Measures, want any thing more? But he 
had still stronger proof of the impro- 
priety of the conduct of ministers, foi 
the first authority, that of the right hon. 
gentleman himself. By his own evidence, 
the whole administration would appear to 
deserve censure. If the possession of 
Oczakow by the empress was dangerous 
to the balance of power, on which the 
chancellor of the exchequer had insisted, 
there was a proof we had abandoned it to 
that danger; for Oczakow was, after all, 
ceded to the empress. This point was so 
plain that he confessed he could not 
argue on it any longer. The alternative 
was no better for the minister; for if 
Oczakow was not worth our contention, 
why did we contend for it? The truth, 
indeed, was, that there was no propriety 
in any part of our behaviour in this case ; 
nor was there any justice in the war 
against the empress. She was unjustly 
attacked by the Turks, and yet we pre- 
tended to justify our interference against 
her in the contest-—But the empress, it 
seemed, had possession of the Crimea. 
What if she had; was it taken lately by 
her? No; and be it remembered that on 
this very occasion, when this country was 
called on to interfere, it refused all inter- 
ference; and if so, now it must be too 
Jate to talk of the danger of it, or to dis- 
pute her original title, for the same mode 
of argument might be applied to our own 
dominions. In Jamaica, for instance, sup- 


pose there was an attack made upon us, 


should we be willing to hear from any 
power pretending to mediate for us, that 
our possession of that island was obtained 
by violence? He would go farther, for he 
would say, that we had guaranteed the 
Crimea to the empress, and we had no 
right now to make any objection on that 
head.—As to what he had said on a 
former occasion, respecting the right of a 
nation going to war, he wished that he 
might neither be misrepresented nor mis- 
uaderstood. What he had said on that 


nation had, in his opinion, three points on 
which it could reasonably go to war; an 
attack on itself or its alt , to recover a 
right withheld, or to prevent danger. 
This, however, was not to be determined 
on loose or vague apprehensions, but ona 
clear appearance of danger, so that miss 
chief would almost seem inevitable from 
neglect. Such was not the case here. But 
the manner inwhich attempts had been made 
to find apologies for the conduct.of minise 
ters on this armament, were more curious 
still than any thing he had yet stated. It 
had been stated, not in that House, for he 
believed that no member of it would sub- 
ject himself to the ridicule which would 
attend the absurdity, but it had been 
stated in other places, that our territories 
in India were in danger from the success 
of the empress against the Turks, that the 
Great Mogul would fit out ships to go 
down the Ganges, and to proceed te 
Bengal, to make an attack on our ter- 
ritories.e It is thus that history, geo- 
graphy, and all the principles of commoa 
sense and common observation were vio~ 
lated for the purpose of finding out some 
pretext for this useless armament! 

He now came to the second resolution. 
He could hardly say any thing upon this, 
because it was self-evident, and he hoped 
that his hon. friends had been completely 
successful on that subject. But, way 
of compensation to us for our trouble and 
expense in this armament, it seemed that 
the empress had given us the navigation 
of the Dniester. What was gained by 
this? Nothing. It was well known to 
be the line of demarcation, a thing which 
of course was open to all powers in 
time of peace, and the right hon. gentle- 
man would hardly say we should have 
this freedom in time of war. This was 
therefore gaining nothing, Nor could we 
boast of our having obtained the freedom 
of the Black Sea for the Turks.—The 
next observation that appeared to be most 
material was that of the minister having 
desisted from his original plan in this mea- 
sure, not from his own conviction, but 
from the opinion of the people; but be- 
fore he proceeded on that point he must, 
by the way, take a view of the bad effect 
of this hasty measure. It not only occa- 
sioned a temporary stagnation to our 
commerce, but operated to the distress of 
the most valuable members of our coms 
munity. He would allow that, until bet 
ter means were found out, the practice of 
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impressing seamen must be entrusted to | sell and buy your God—Money is your 
the care of the executive power; but it | deity; and things is commerce with 
was doubly culpable in ministers to pur- | your ministry, with your nation. Come 
sue unnecessarily a scheme which called | ye then to sell us to Russia? _ No, let us 
these useful and laborious persons out of pe il for ourselves. When fate has 
their occupations, in which they were em- | spun out the thread of our good fortune 
ployed, so much to the benefit of our | we must yield; what has been decreed by 
commerce, or that they should be torn | God and the prophet of men must and 
from their families, and that too without | will come to pass. We Ottomans know 
being useful to the state.—He then took | no finesse. Duplicity and cunning are 
a view of the strange conduct of our! your Christian morals. We are not 
court, not only towards the empress, | ashamed to be honest, down-right, Past 
whom it was unwise in us to irritate, but ' and faithful in our state maxims. we 
also towards the Turks, to whom we had fail in war, we submit to the will of Hea- 
proffered our alliance. Our first entering ven, decreed from the beginning. We 
into this measure was unnecessary and | have long lived in splendour, the first 
wanton; our conduct in it had been power on earth; and we glory in having 
marked by arrogance and injustice; and | triumphed for ages over Christian infide- 
at its conclusion by pusillanimity and , lity and depravity, mixed with all sorts of 
meanness. The empress had a right to | vice and hypocrisy. We adore the God 
the recompence she sought; she had aj of nature and belicve in Mahomet. You 
right to retain Oczakow, and did retain | neither believe in the God you pretend to 
it, and laughed at our haughty pretensions | worship, nor in his Son, whom you call 
and ridiculous menaces. Those allies, | both your God and your Prophet. What 
the Turks, whom we pretended to sup-/ reliance can there be upon so sacrilegious 
- port, but afterwards betrayed, had given | arace? Truth you banish, as you de 
the highest proof of their abhorrence and virtue, from all your conduct and actions 
contempt of our conduct. He knew not | with each other. Read the catalogue of 
whether he should be blamed or ridiculed ! the complaints, manifestoes, declarations 
for what he had done, but he had taken ! and remonstrances of all the Christian 
the pains to procure the best information , kings, monarchs and emperors, who have 
on the subject, and had obtained a copy | lived and warred with each other—you 
of the grand vizier’s answer to sir Robert | find them all equally blasphemous, equally 
Ainslie, our ambassador at Constantinople, | perfidious, equally cruel, equally en 
of which the following is the substance: ' and faithless to their engagements. Did 
<< The grand signior wars for himself, and | the Turk ever forteit his promise, word, 
for himself makes peace. He can trust | or honour? Never. Did ever a Chrise 
his own slaves, servants, and subjects: he | tian power keep an engagement but while 
knows their faith, has experienced their | it suited his own avarice or ambition? 
virtue, and can rely upon their fidelity—a | No. How then do you think we are to 
virtue long since banished your corner of ; trust you, a nation at this moment, if told 
Europe. If all other christians tell truth, | truth, ruled by a pertidious administra~ 
no reliance is to be had on England; she | tion, without one grain of virtue to guide 


buys and sel.s all mankind. The Otto-| the machine of state? The grand signior 
mans have no connexion with your king, | has no public intercourse with your court 
por your country: we never sought for | —he wants none—he wishes for none. If 
your advice, your interference, or triend- | you wish to remain here either as a spy, 
ship: we have no minister, no agency, no | or, as you term yourself, an ambassador 
correspondence with you: for what rea-| for your court, you may live with those 


son offer ye, then, to mediate for us with | of other Christian nation:, while you de- 
Russia? why seek ye to serve an empire | mean yourself with propriety, but we 
want neither your aid by sca or land, 


of infidels, as ye callus musselmen? We y 8 
nor your council or mediation. I have 


want not your friendship, aid, or media- 
no order to thank Bh for your offer, 
i 


tion. Your vizier, of whom you speak so 
highly, must have some project ot decep- | because it is by the Divan deemed offici- 
ous; nor have I any command to thank 


tion in view, some oppressive scheme to 

amuse your nation, whom we are told are | you for the offer of your naval assistance, 

eredulous, servile, and adorers only of because it is what the Porte never dreame 
ed of admitting into our scas. What you 


money. Avarice, if we are well informed, 
ws your chief characteristic—you would | have to do with Russia we neither know 
§ 
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nor care, our concerns with that court we 
mean to finish as suits ourselves, and the 
maxims of our laws and state policy. If 
you are not the most profligate Christian 
nation, as you are charged to be, you are 
undoubtedly the boldest in presumption 
and effrontry, in offering to bring such a 
power as Russia to terms. Such as you 
and some other trivial Christians united 
fancy yourselves equal to command—we 
know better; and therefore this eftrontry 
of yours amounts rather to audacity, and 
to an imbecile dictation, which must render 
your councils at home mean and con- 
temptible, and your advice abroad un- 
worthy of wisdom, or attention from an 
power, much less the regard of the Porte, 
which on all occasions, wherein its minis- 
ters have listened to you, have experi- 
enced evil, either in your designs or m 
your ignorance.  Ilis sublime highness 
cunnot be toomuch upon his guard against 
the atte. pts and presumption of a nation 
80 perfidious to the interests of its sub- 
jects (or colonists). But it is the usual 
way of Christian princes to sell and cede 
over their subjects to each other for mo- 
ney. Every peace made amongst you, 
as we are weli informed, is made tavour- 
able to the king that best bribes. . The 
Ottoman ministry have too long and too 
often given ear to European councils, and 
as often as they so did, they either were 
betrayed, sold, or deceived. Away then 
with your interference for the Porte with 
Russia! It has been your aim to embroil 
all mankind, and thereafter to profit by 
your perfidy. We ask not, want not, nor 
desire your commerce, because our mer- 
chants have been sacrificed to your double 
dealings. You have no religion but gain 
—avarice is your only God, and the 
Christian faith you profess but a mask for 
your hypocrisy—We will hear no more 
from you—thercfore you are commanded 
to make no reply."—Such were the sen- 
timents of the grand vizier on our con- 
duct, and such was the contempt to which 
that pitiful intriguing spirit, to which mi- 
nisters gave the name of policy, exposed 
us! He thought he had now stated to- 
lerable reasons for supporting the motion 
of his hon. fricnd. 

Mr. Grant began with declaring that 
he had not been able to collect with suf- 
ficient precision, whether they were to 
disagree or not as to the first part of the 
resolution, which involved in it no parti- 
cular principles, and fell far short of the 
principles laid down and insisted on in 
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the debates on the same subject last ses- 
sion. They had then heard it asserted 
that they had no right to interfere, that 
Russia was an independent power, and 
had a right to judge for herself and act 
accordingly. ‘This position was surely 

ushed to a degree of extravagance, for 
it went to the length of maintaining, that 
no consideration of the danger of the 
balance of power being exposed, should 
weigh with parliament in this case, for 
agreeing to this armament. These atgu- 
ments need not be opposed, for they were 
given up; and now the question was nar 
rowed in some degree, and compressed 
into something like a sizeable point. It 
was ‘ Whether, in this particular instance, 
government did right in entering, under 
all tlre circumstances, into this armae 
ment ?" In the consideration of this 
point, it appeared to him that there was 
reason in the measure adopted by the 
minister. It was a material thing, in his 
opinion, for the interest of this country, 
that Russia should not gain a maritime 
ascendency. Every thing that was great 
and valuable might be affected by it. As 
to the value of Oczakow, that point had 
been unfairly treated. Gentlemen on the 
other side argued from what they called 
the admission of their opponents, and had 
charged them with maintaining ridiculous 
inconsistency. That at one time they 
regarded Oczakow as a very valuable ac- 
quisition, and at another as a place of no 
value whatever. The truth was, they did 
no such thing ; they set a value on it as 
they would on any thing else; they con- 
sidered the place of some value, but they 
never undertook precisely to state what 
the amount of that value was. Its real 
value was more likely to be found be- 
tween the two extremes, than to be really 
either the one or the other. In order to 
ascertain that it was not altogether insig- 
nificant, he called the attention of the 
House to the first tetfms proposed by the 
empress, as the ultimate conditions on 
which she would grant peace to the Porte, 
among the foremost of which was, a pro- 
position to form the provinces of Bessara- 
bia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, into an in- 
dependent kingdom, to be put under the 
government of a Christian prince. The 
facility with which she abandoned her 
first proposition, with regard to the for- 
mation of those provinces into an inde- 
dependent kingdom, but the steadiness, 
with which she insisted on keeping Ocza- 
kow, afforded a clear proof that however 
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barren the district, or insignificant the 
place, she deemed it of great importance 
to her political views. Being,‘ therefore, 
a place of some value, it followed as a 
matter of course, that it was worth mak- 
ing some reasonable effort for it. Nor 
was there any contradiction in saying, 
that although this place was worth making 
an effort, it was not worth a war. - And 
In saying it was not worth a war, it must 
be taken with an explanation, that it was 
not worth a war under all the circum- 
stances with which the war might be at- 
tended. And here it was observable, that 
if we proceeded to a war it might bea 
doubtful war, and there might be dissen- 
sions and eternal divisions upon it. These 
were circumstances, the consideration of 
which ought to make a minister cautious 
how he acted. There was another con- 
sideration in this case. The interest of 
Prussia was to be attended to; and it was 
not sufficient to say that Prussia had ac- 


tually lost nothing in this contest, or was | 


not even attacked, for it was very possi- 


ble that the situation of Prussia might be | 


matcrially altered, from the alteration of 
the state of its neighbours; for the state 
of all the European powers was relative, 
and was to be considered as they stood, 
in regard and with reference to each 
other. Asto the real value of Oczakow, 
he thought that the better way to esti- 
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views of Louis 14th. By the alliance 
Cromwell had entered into with France, 
he gave France a predominating balance 
in the scale of Europea powers, and 
sunk that of Spain below its proper de- 
gree. Having at that time overturned 
the balance, it cost immense armies, and 
immense sums, to restore it to a due equi- 
poise, in the reigns of king William and 
queen Anne. He was reminded likewise 
of the history of Philip of Macedon and 
the Athenians, and particularly his famous 
letter to them, in which he expressed 
his sentiments of justice and modera- 
tion, and in which he gave assurances 
of his good disposition to the liberty 
of Greece; but solicited some small 
towns, which the Athenians granted; 
many of them saying they wereso obscure, 
and of so little value to them, that they 
did not know even their names. ‘“ True,” 
said Demosthenes afterwards, ‘“ you did 
not know the names of these small 
towns, but they were keys to provinces, to 
which Philip will find his way, and en- 
danger your liberty.” Philip passed from 
town to town, and from province to pro- 
vince, until at last he had the dominion 
of all Greece. So in this the empress 
might profess moderation, and add for- 
tress to fortress, until she became sole 
mistress of the Mediterranean, and Egypt. 
At the same time he could see distinctly, 


mate the worth of it to the contending ; that, important as Oczakow might be, it 
parties would be, to reflect on the man- | might not be worth a war, under the pe- 
ner in which they had contended for it, | culiar circumstances with which a war 
far they must be allowed to know some- | must have been carried on against Russia. 
thing of the matter.—As to the question | With regard to the right hon. gentleman 


of policy, it could not always, in the af- | 


fairs of state, be estimated by the actual 
value of the thing contended for, but by 
things to which it might lead. More de- 
pended on the care to avert distant danger 


having put the country to the expense of 
an armament purposely to keep Oczakow 
out of the hands of Russia, and neverthe- 
less having given it up, that was by no 
means a matter that might not be amply 


than was generally imagined, and it fre-| justified. Many points had been again 


patie happened that from not looking | 


arther than the present, the foundation 
of consequences infinitely mischievous to 
the dearest interests of a state was laid, 
as it were, imperceptibly. He instanced 
the alliance which Oliver Cromwell en- 
tered into with France, and which had 
since been considered by most politicians 
as extremely unwise and impolitic, al- 
though its mischiefs were not forescen at 
the time it took place; but it was in con- 
sequence of that alliance, that many years 
after those wars began, which cost this 
country and all Europe so much blood 
and so much treasure. He alluded to 
the wars occasioned by the ambitious 


and again given up by negociators, not 
only after armaments had been set on 
foot, but after battles had been fought 
and victories actually obtained. Instances 
might be quoted in almost every reign, 
wherein objects had been relinquished, 
that were deemed of great importance at 
first, and to obtain which, great national 
expense had been incurred. To refer 
only to the reign of queen Elizabeth, that 
princess, in the reign of Henry 2nd of 
France, insisted on regaining Calais; she. 
armed, went to war, but concluded her 
negociation for peace, without obtaining 
Calais. She next made terms with the 
Huguenots, and promised them protec- 
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tion, on their delivering up Havre, which | gentlemen on the other side, who. were in 
she thought might help her to Calais; | all possibility as good christians, as the 
she afterwards abandoned them, when} members of the present administration. 
they made terms with the king of France.| He concluded with declaring that he 
Yet, would any body say that the ministers | should vote against the motion, from a 
ef Elizabeth did not act wisely in attempt- | conviction, that ministers had done the 
ing to recover Calais? They certainly | best they could, under the circumstances 
aid ; but they abandoned it when they | of the case. 
found the object more difficult to obtain| Mr. Windham said, it was a pleasure te 
than they had at first imagined it would | follow the hon. gentleman, notwithstand- 
prove. So it might be said with regard | ing his great ability, because he put the 
to our efforta to regain Oczakow. Toa queen on ground on which it could be 
certain point it was proper to persist, but | fairly met. A fallacy, however, had slipt 
circumstances altered the case. It had | into his argument, the detection of which 
been said, however, ifthe minister thought ; would be an answer to the greatest part — 
his opinion right, and he was obliged to; of it. He supposed the proposition 
change it, he ought to have resigned his : moved to be put in the extreme, which 
place. If the minister’s opinion had been | was not the true state of it. They who 
over-ruled in the cabinet, by the opinion ; moved, and they who supported it, were 
of another minister, it would have been ' not bound to adopt a more broad state- 
magnanimous to have resigned his office. ment than was necessary; and to what 
Undoubtedly it would; nay, it would not extent they did state it, the proposition 
thaps have becn honourable for him to itself sufficientlyexplained. It was neither 
oe held it afterwards ; but the case was_ stated in the proposition, or the arguments 
surely different, where the minister did ; 
not yield to the superior and predomi- | 
nating opinion of any other minister, but | 
to the opinions of the majority of the 
people of England, which, in so important 
@ point as commencing a war, ought al- 
ways to be attended to. He defended 
the keeping up the armament, after the 
minister had changed his opinion, by ob- 
serving, that although the empress had | the Athenians neglecting to counteract 
declared three years ago, that Ict her suc- | those of Philip, would have been appli- 
cesses be what they would, she would not , cable, had it been maintained that we were 
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in support of it, that Oczakow was of the 
highest degree of importance, nor that i¢ 
was of no importance at all, but only that 
it was not of sufficient importance to jus- 
tify the hazard of a war, and that by those 
who seemed to think it of the most im- 
portance it had been afterwards aban- 
doned. The examples of Cromwell sup- 
porting the designs of Louis 14th, and of 


increase her demands, yet as we then | never to guard against any distant danger. 
peremptorily refused to accede to those | The question was not on the general pro- 
terms, we had no manner of right to claim | position, but on the degree of distant 
them afterwards, but she might fairly say, | danger which it was fit to oppose, at the 
“No, they were terms I would have | risk of incurring the calamities of war.— 
granted then; when I offered them, you | Was that to which we had been exposed 
would not accept them; I am not bound | such a danger? This was the true ques- 
to grant them now.” In answer to what | tion, and he thought the answer was 
gentleman had thrown out in reproach of | clearly a negative. We had just cone 
the minister, for his fondness for arma-} cluded a convention with Spain, which 
ments, he said, he had never heard but of | we were told not only settled all existing 
one armament, that had been at all ques- | differences, but took away the grounds of 
tioned, or found fault with, viz. the last. | future dispute. France, our ancient rival, 
The Dutch armament had met with the | was in a situation which, more than at any 
express approbation of the other side of | other period, freed us from apprehension 
the House, and so had the Spanish arma- | on her account. In the midst of all this 
ment. With regard to the paper pur- | apparent security, a war was carrying oa 
porting to be a memorial delivered ois in the most remote part of Europe; so 
the vizier, to sir Robert Ainslie, at Con- | remote, and so little interesting, that 
atantinople, that paper, even if authentic, | many of the people of this country did not 
related to a mediation, not to a negocia- | even know of it; and while those who did 
tion, and was, however harsh and severe, | were looking on as unconcerned specta- 
no satire on the present ministers in par- | tors, the scene was shifted, as by the 
ticular, but might just as well apply tothe | signal of the prompter’s whistle, and 
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showed the stage full of armed men; and 
they were told, that the situation they had 
been contemplating, might immediately 
be their own. De te fabula narratur. 
Nor was it the distance alone; the inte- 
rest and the danger were at least as re- 
mote as the place ; for which of. our pos- 
sessions, or what branch of our commerce 
was ever relatively concerned in the events 
of that war? ‘The necessity of inter- 
ference, in the case of any foreign power, 
depended much on the proximity of place, 
and our own positive and immediate inte- 
rest. With regard to the theatre of the 
war, it was, in point of local distance, 
the very spot the most remote from us 
that could possibly be found:on the globe. 
If it were moved towards the west, it 
would be nearer to us and our interests. 
If moved more to the east, it would ap- 
proach the Indies where our territorics 
were. It was the very physical distance, 
and it might be termed the very moral 
distance, at which no one interest of 
ours could attach. In the affair in Hol- 
land, the case was different. There we 
had an immediate positive interest, that 
required our interference. In the war be- 
tween Russia and the Porte we had no in- 
terest whatever, unless we had established 
it as fit for us to act always in politics on 
that maxim, which was so excellent in 
respect to humanity, ** Homo sum, hu- 
mani nihil a me alienum puto.” For our 
interference there was nothing to allege 
but the balance of power; and this was a 
pretext so extensive, that it applied to 
every thing. On the balance of power 
we were called on to interfere, for rea- 
sons, as it was said, that could not then 
be vie ee The state cabinet was now 
wnlocked, and never did any cabinet dis- 
pay amore beggarly account of empty 

oxes. Nothing appeared but the same 
remote cause, the same undefined balance 
of power. Anhon. gentleman, who spoke 
early in the debate, and who, it was to be 
hoped, for the information of the House, 
would speak often, had very ably stated 
a chain of causes and effects, by which 
the success of Russia might affect our in- 
terests. But what were these but a chain 
of probabilities, many depending on cir- 
cumstances, and many on the lives and 
dispositions of sovereigns, any link of 
which broken destroyed the hele . Surely 
this could be no adequate cause of war, 
more especially at a period when almost 
every court of Europe was producing 
such changes as mocked all. political 
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speculation. Those who defended the 
conduct of ministers, argued as if the 
had succeedcd in their object, while the 
fact was dircctly the reverse. Their ob- 
ject was almost a political nothing, and 
that nothing they had failed to obtain. 
They had not even the plea of a great aim 
and a glorious failure. They had aimed 
at trifling objects, and their success was 
still more diminutive. It reminded one 
of the account of an invalid, who could 
swallow nothing, and even that would not 
stay upon his stomach! Or to express it 
more classically, 
“ Nil habuit Codrus, attamen infelix illc, 
“¢ Perdidit totum nil!” a 

When they said that Russia would not 
have kept her word if we had dismissed 
our armament, or rather never equipped 
it, they were bound to give some proof of 
that assertion. It would be a most sin- 
gular rule in politics, that the moment 
any two powers agrced on terms was the 
moment for both to arm, to prevent a 
breach of the agreement. The minister 
was not blamed for having yielded to the 
public open: but for having put himself 
into such a situation, as that he could 
neither proceed without loss, nor retreat 
without disgrace. ‘The boisterous tones 
which he had at first assumed, and for - 
which he afterwards substituted the most 
humiliating concessions, resembled a sud- 
den gust which terminated in sobs and 
sighs. ‘The papers on the table furnished 
no one reason why, instead of sending 
out press-warrants, we should not have 
sent our determination to the Russian 
ambassador in Harley-street. If there 
was any person who sought for explana- 
tions from these papers, they must look 
to cabalistic annotations, or some mode 
of decyphering ; ey certainly were not 
visible to common-place understandings. 
Much had been aid of the honour which 
had been gained by ministry in the late 
negociation; he wished that the claim 
had been locally ascertained. It was 
certainly pot in Russia, in Sweden, or 
with our new allies, the Turks, that we 
had gained this credit. Nor did he want 
the rescript of the Turkish minister to in- 
form him, that the country had been dis- 
graced, that we had incurred the con- 
tempt of our encmies, and the execration 
of our allies. He was not so much the 
enemy of the right hon. gentleman, as to 
wish in the honours which he would ex- 
perience on a public entry into the capital 
of the Ottoman empire. . ‘That our arma- 
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ment was despised in Russia was evident, | they maintained that Oczakow was of no 
since it had not extorted a single conces- | consequence, they could not answer his 
sion; and that the causes of it were in- | exposing the country to the hazard of 
sufficient in the eyes of other powers, | war on account of it; if they maintained 
appeared from the alarm it had excited | that it was of consequence to justify an 
in France ; the ostensible cause being ab- ; armament, they could not answer his giv- 
surd, the secret cause was naturally sus- | ing it up. If they said that he yielded to 
pected.—For this cause we had dragged the opinion of the Louse, they must be 
our seamen by force from their employ- . told that the majority of the House was 
ments, a subject to which he trusted the ! with him; if pt said, that he yielded to 
House would turn its attention, and find : the opinion of the public, the opinion of 
& proper remedy ; for the mode of press+ | the public was against his arming. On 
ing, necessary as it was, till a substitute ‘ neither side could he escape. If he was 
could be found, had the character both , wrong in his principle, he ought to be 
of a despotic and a barbarous govern- ! disgraced; if he was right, he ought be 
ment. If it was asked, what temptations , impeached for abandoning it. If, indeed, 
ministers had to act wrong, he was not | Russia, commanding a numerousand hardy 
bound to tell, although many could be | race of subjects, possessing great extent 
assigned, such as the pride of dictating | of territory, without disunion, and ac« 
to contending potentates, and partitioning | cumulation of power, without unwieldiness, 
states and provinces. The question, if it | were to take possession of Constantino- 
applied to any charge of misconduct, | ple, to occupy the Euxine, the Hamoaze, 
would apply to every one, which was ob- | and Catwater, with her fleets, where no 
viously absurd. He called upon those | European eye could see or examine their 
who had refused to exercise their most | force, till they poured into the Mediter- 
valuable function of prevention, to exer- | ranean, then he would admit that her 
cise that of rigorous inquiry into a mea- ; power might be dangerous to this country; 
sure which had cost perhaps half a mil- ' butbefore he admitted that we were toarm 
lion of the public money, at a time, too, | to prevent this danger, the minister should 
when they were selling the very morals of ' prove that it was probable ; and if he did 
the people for money by a lottery. If; this he must stand convicted of a great 
this expense had been unnecessarily in- | crime in abandoning an object of so much 
curred, the minister was not entitled to | importance, without laying such informa- 
their confidence; if they refused to inquire | tion before parliament, as would enable 
into it, they were not entitled to the con- | them.to compare the probability of the 
fidence of their constituents. danger with the practicability of prevent- 

Mr. Sheridan said, that nothing should | ing it. An hon. gentleman (Mr. Jenkin- 
have induced him at so late an hour to tres- | son) whose more than promise of great 
pass on the House, but his astonishment at | abilities men of all parties must have re- 
the contemptuous silence of the minister, } joiced to hear, had execrated the impolicy 
that consistency of insult, that climax of of the ministers of Charles 2nd, in not 
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haughtiness, with which he had treated the | opposing the early ambition of Louis 
House,and nowretused toanswerontheday | 14th. If one side of the minister's de- 
of his trial. He had formerly toldthem, that | fence was well founded, he might live to 
when the day of discussion came, he would | execrate his impolicy in neglecting to 
assign the reasons forhis conduct. Theday | oppose the ambition of Russia, after 
of discussion was come, and he was silent. | equipping an armament for the purpose. 
If he thought himself sufficiently defended | If his own majority forgave him, the mi- 
by those who had undertaken to plead his | nority readily might. ‘To. the latter he 
cause, he was much deceived; for he had | had bowed as the organ of the public 
involved himself in such a labyrinth of | voice; to the former, he said, in deeds 
difficulties, as had not a path that did not | more forcible than words, “ I know what 
Jead to disgrace. If he had any defence | stuff my majority is made of, and how 
to make, it was a secret locked up in his | little its voice can be called the voice of 
own breast, neither communicated to his | the public.” It was common for him to 
friends, nor imparted to his colleagues. | change his principles, to come forward 
Every succeeding defender confuted the | with propositions on commerce, fortitica- 
defender that had gone before him. | tions a armaments, with “ unless these 
Whether they had asked how they should | are adopted, I cannot be useful as a mi- 
plead his cause, he could not tell. If] nistcr. 1 cagnot be accountable for the 
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defence of the country, I cannot answer | of temporary service to a country; but 
for the balance of Europe.” And the | the occasional advantage was more than 
moment they were rejected or abandoned, | ten times overbdlanced by the mischiefs 
to congratulate the House on the pros- | it brought with it. The mere clerks of 
perity of commerce, the security of the | despotism, in this respect, would be an 
nation, and the favourable situation of | overmatch for the legislators of a free 
the European powers. These were | state. The character of our constitution 
changes, which he must not be suffered to | was manly, frank, and undisguised. He 
ut upon the House. The minority | loved to see the minister assimilate his 
would bind him to the principle they had | character to that of the constitution. Hé 
opposed, and convict him on it. The | would then love in it those qualities which 
hon. gentleman, to whose speech he be- | he himself possessed; every sympathy 
fore alluded, had found it necessary, m | of his nature would dispose him to reve- 
explaining his system, to take into the | rence and to cherish them; and pur- 
account the restoration of France, in| suing ostensible objects by direct ard 
order to provide us with a proper enemy. | honourable means, he would tower, by 
If something, he had said, like the old | the natural energy of candour and wis 
government should be restored in France, | dom, above the miserable props of chi- 
we should then have all the ambition, | cane and cunning. If, instead of this, a 
treachery, and chicane to deal with, of | minister should assimilate the character of 
which he formerly complained. If a| the constitution to his own, his progress 
free government should be established, | might be towering indecd in lofty misery, 
we should then have a neighbouring | but it would be bottomed in shallow craft. 
power less likely, indeed, to be at war} The hon. gentleman, whose speech he 
with us, but much more formidable when- | had more than once quoted, had un- 
ever war should occur. How, then, ardedly talked of the want of good 
ought we to prepare ourselves for meet- | faith of the emperor. Such language, 
ing the energy and vigour which a free | when speaking of crowned heads, was 
vernment might give to France? How, | always improper, because generally un- 
ut by fortifying our constitution, by re- | wise, and frequently dangerous. . How 
calling it to its true principles and ba- | did the hon. gentleman Grow. that we 
nishing from it this proud reserve in mi- | might not soon have occasion to court 
nisters, which disdained to give informa- | the emperor, as we had lately courted 
tion, and this unmeaning confidence in | the empress, of whose breach of faith, a 
parliament, which could vote money with- | few months since, that House and the 
out it. Instead of this we were advised | country rung again, though now we had 
to take up the vices which France was | changed our minds so much, that her 
throwing away ; we must meddle and in- | bare word was considered by us as a suf-. 
terfere in the affairs of other powers; we | ficient security for engagements of the 
must have Holland for our ally, and | most serious and important nature.—A 
Prussia to protect Holland; that Austria | worthy magistrate (Mr. Brook Watson), 
may not attack Prussia, we must excite | had called on the House to turn their 
the Turks against Austria; and to enable | eyes from the south-west of America to 
the Turks to defend themselves against ; the north-east of Europe, as the true 
Russia, we must get Sweden to make | destination of the armament then pre- 
war on Russia. However far we went on, | paring. The right hon. gentleman 
something more was still wanting. Like | thought pres to deny this account 
the earth, supported by an eagle, the ea- ' given of the destination of the fleet, and 
gie by an elephant, the slepbant by a: parliament had been paltered with it in 
tortoise, &c. A support was always, a double sense. He should, from the 
wanted for the last supporter. All this , papers, suppose that ey had in truth 
we had done; and what had we got by ; been treacherous even to Russia; and he 
it?—disgrace, contempt, and reprobation. | quoted a passage, to show that they held 
—He would advise the hon. gentleman | a double language to that court, and pre- 
who traced out this system, to abjure it | tended to follow up and act upon its sys- 
in time, as neither according with the | tem, while in reality they were offering td 
English constitution, nor the English | Russia their good offices, evidently to get 
character. Double dealing might be of | themselves out of the dilemma in which 
service to despotic governments; it might | they were involved. They prayed only 
serve a despotic minister, and perhaps be | for the free navigation of the Dniester aa 
(VOL, XXIX.] [3 P} 
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‘an radoucissement. This was the term 
made use of as a sweetener, to satisfy the 
people. The empress, with a vein of sar- 
casm, granted them the sweetener, but 
by making them parties, and, as it were, 
alien in her new system of armed neutra- 
lity; for she made it a stipulation that 
they should go to the Porte, and demand 
the same on their part. The entry of the 
grand vizier (Mr. Pitt) into the divan, 
accompanicd by the reis_ effendi near 
him, (Mr. Dundas) must have been a 
very curious spectacle !—He thanked his 
hon. friend for the thought. What sort 
of reception, and what sort of dialogue, 
must have taken place! They must 
have asked him, what glorious terms have 
yeu procured with your pe ficet ? 

ave you humbled Russia? Does she 
tremble at your power? Does she 
crouch? Have you burnt her fleets for 
us? Have you demolished Petersburgh ? 
A melancholy No must have been the 
answer to all these interrogatories. What! 
does she not repent that she provoked 
you? But have you made her give up 
Oczakow? That your sovereign has 
pledged himself for? No, none of all 
this. Instead of telling them to be tran- 
quil in thcir minds, instcad of assuring 
thein that the pigeon of Mahoniet might 
perch in — and no longer fear that 
the eagle of Russia would pounce upon 
the harmless victim ; they must say, No, 
none of all this: but we have engaged, if 
you do not comply with every tittle that 
she demands of you before we presumed 
to interfere, to abandon you to all the 
consequences of war.—He challenged 
the right hon. gentleman with continu- 
ing the armament not to produce acqui- 
escence in his demand, but to preserve a 
haughty appearance of character for him- 
self, when he had sacrificed the dignity 
of his royal master, and the fleet of Eng- 
land was made to ride in affected pomp, 
but in truth a disgraceful array at Spit- 
head, exhibiting in novel mancuvres the 
zig-zag type of his own crooked conduct. 
He then spoke of the confidence which 
had been the topic of discussion, and he 
Jaid it down as an invariable maxim in 
the constitution, that no money should 
be taken out of the pockets of the people, 
without stating the positive use to which 
it was to be applied. 

Mr. Dundas said, that the hon. gen- 
tleman had, in very harsh language, ac- 
cused his right hon. friend for not having 
thought it necessary as yet to rise, and 
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say any thing in answer to the observa- 
tions that had been thrown out. 


He 
would give him a very explicit answer ; 


if he wished that his right hon. friend 


should rise, the right hon. gentleman op- 


posite (Mr. Fox) should have come for- 
ward, and have given his friend to know 
the full amount of the charges that lay 


against him, that he might have entered 
fairly and fully into his defence. I con- 


fess I have nothing new to say on tie 


subject. Do gentlemen opposite think, 
that it is for the interest of this country 
to preserve the political equilibrium of 
Europe? At one time I have been in- 
clined to think they admit, and at another 
that they deny, the doctrine of a balance. 
One gentleman has said, that undoubtedly 
it is the invariable policy of England to 
maintain the balance: another admits the 
doctrine generally, but confines it in a 
very limited way ; and talks of contingcn- 
cies, of circumstances, and of situations, 
by which it is to be tried and determined. 
I assert, that it is the invariable policy of 
Great Britain, and that we must ever act 
upon the principle, even if its effects 
should not appear in the same age. This 
was the principle upon which we did act 
in this instance. The basis of our system 
was laid at the time of the revolution of 
Holland. At that time, when to recower 
and save an ally, we entered into a treaty 
with Prussia, the ground was laid and the 
principle adopted, on which this very 
measure with regard to Russia was to be 
tried and defended. Then we engaged 
undoubtedly to do that for our new ally, 
which, in that instance, she did for us. 
We embraced the system, and imme- 
diately after we had occasion to act upon 
it. An alliance of a truly alarming kind 
was formed between Austria and Russia ; 
formed after a personal interview of the 
two sovercigns at Cherson. The alliance 
of two powers so formidable, which had 
for its object their mutual aggrandize- 
ment by the overthrow of the Ottoman 
Porte in Europe, could not be viewed 
with indifference by our ally, nor was it 
indifferent to ourselves. Surely it would 
not be said, that the existence of the Ot- 
toman power in Europe was not an object 
of importance to the maritime states of 
Europe. France had always viewed the 
existence of their power as of the utmost 
consequence ; and surely to our ally this 
meditated ruin was of the utmost import- 
ance. The safety of Prussia demanded 
that these formidable powers should not 
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acquire an accession of territory. To 
ourselves it'was almost equally important ; 
for we surely could not see Russia take 

ossession of the Black Sea, and erect 
Perself into maritime consequence in the 
Mediterranean, without alarm. Here the 
right hon. gentleman recalled to the me- 
mory of the House the ungrateful return 
which Russia had made to England for 
having in truth created her marine. We 
had manned her fleets; had led them 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean ; 
and the gallantry of an Englishman, lieu- 
tenant Dugdale, had achieved the famous 
conquest which crushed the naval power 
of the Turks. In return for all this, when 
Great Britain was involved in war with all 
the world, Russia had become our most 
insidious enemy, and had led the van in 
an act of Hostility the most marked. He 
desired to know, after this proof of indis- 
position towards us, what right we had to 
expect the friendship of Russia, if her 

ower should become formidable by sea? 

he islands of the Archipelago were the 
finest nursery for seamen in. the world; 
and he owned he should fear for our pos- 
sessions in India, if Russia were mistress 
of those islands; of Egypt and the Red 
Sea. That Oczakow was a great object, 
those who knew the interests of Russia 
and the Porte best made no hesitation in 
declaring. Lord Malmsbury, whose au- 
thority would not be slighted, had posi- 
tively declared that it was of great import- 
ance to the Porte, for by it they were 
able to overlook what Russia was doing 
in that quarter. She could not form an 
equipment without being observed. It 
was the watch tower of the Black Sea. 
It was asked, why go on with the arma- 
ment? Why, because it was their inten- 
tion to use it. Then why recede? Ho- 
nestly, because they found their ideas on 
the subject had excited a great division 
of sentiment in the country: a division 
known to the empress: a division which 
would have made it very difficult to go 
on ; and which if they hak gone on, would 
have given confidence to the empress. So 
that though they might have had but one 
campaign, she would have known that at 
the beginning of the next session,. the 
great party in the country who were 
against the war, would have objected to 
the supplies. For this reason thcy gave 
up the point. There had been many de- 
tached observations to which he could 
not reply atso late an hour. A paper 
had been read by an hon. gentleman, pur- 
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porting to be a manifesto; a memorial ; 
or something. Certainly no such paper 
had ever come to government from sir- 
Robert Ainslie; and he believed it had 
not travelled so far as Constantinople. 
The stale question of confidence had again 
been resumed. He thought it had been: 
nally scouted, as ministers certainly de- 
manded no blind confidence. He con- 
cluded with objecting to the motion. 

Mr. Fox aid there was something ex- 
traordinary in the manner in which the 
right hon. gentleman had so pointedly 
called upon him to state his sentiments. 
Although one member had no right what- 
ever to impose such a task on another, : 
yet after the right hon. gentleman had 
called on him in so new a manncr, he had° 
made it impossible for him not to deliver 
his opinion upon the subject; before he 
did so, however, he submitted it to the 
House as a matter for their consideration, 
whether at that extreme late hour, they 
would wish him to proceed, or whether it 
might not be generally deemed more con- 
venient to adjourn the debate? Fle was 
perfectly ready to go on then, if the 
House thought proper. 

Mr. Pitt said, that on a subject so per- 
sonally interesting to himself, it must na- 
turally be imagined, that he was extremely 
anxious to hear the whole that could be 
advanced against him, in order that he 
might state such arguments, as led him 
to conceive, that there was no foundation 
for any part of the accusation, and that 
when he should have done so, he should 
necessarily be not the less anxious, to 
know the sense of the House on the sub- 
ject; he thercfore could give no opinion 
upon the suggestion of an adjournment, 
but must leave it entirely to the House 
itself. 

After a short conversation, the question 
of adjournment was put and carried. 


March 1. The House having resumed 
the adjourned debate, 

Mr. Martin said, he had always been 
against the Russian business, because: 
he did not approve of voting away the 
money of his. constituents on an uncer- 
tainty. Wherever an over great degree 
of secresy was affected he was always apt 
to suspect much treachery and fraud. 
He declared he had much rather vote 
with the right hon. gentleman than against 
him, as he was no party man; but as he 
had heard no good reason for withholding 
the papers, he. should certainly vote for 
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the motion, unless, before the question 
was put, a sufficient reason was assigned. 
—Some members then very irregularly 
called upon Mr. Fox, but they were con- 
trolled by the Speaker, who persisted in 
naming, and pointing to 

_Mr. Francis, who said, that it had been 
his intention, if an opportunity had of- 
fered on the preceding day, as it was still, 
to have submitted his Sioughts to the 
House, in support of the motions pro- 
sosed by Mr. Whitbread; that he had 
ormed his opinion by a careful examina- 
tion of the papers on the table, and no 
man, he thought, who attended the last 
debate, could be much surprised at his 
declaring, that the opinion he brought 
with him had been powerfully fortified 
and confirmed by every thing that passed 
on that occasion. If, nevertheless, it 
should eventually happen, that the ex- 
pectation, which the friends of the minis- 
ter profess to entertain, should be rea- 
lised; if their hopes should be accom- 
plished; if the right hon. gentleman should 
meet the questions fairly, if he should 
answer them distinctly, and, in a plain 
intelligible way, remove the enormous 
weight of difficulties and objections, with 
which his conduct has been loaded; 1a 
short, if, before the close of this discus- 
sion, he should acquit himself substan- 
tially of all blame, which at present I 
deem to be little less than a moral impos- 
sibility, then, Sir, I desire it to be under- 
stood, that I hold myself at liberty not 
only to withdraw my support from the 
.motion of censure, not only to give my 
voie for his acquittal, but to add to that 
vote a direct and express tribute of ad- 
miration, for the most exalted effort of 
human ability that I am capable of con- 
ceiving ; for something more than human; 
for a power of eloquence approaching to 
magic and fascination. But I must tell 
the right hon. gentleman, that this success 
and honour is not to be obtained by arti- 
fice. He must abandon all crooked lines 
and circuits, and march directly up to his 
object. The answers I expect from him 
must be strict and in point. The expla- 
nations he gives us ought to be specific, 
The language of the right hon. gentleman, 
on this occasion of all others, should be 
frank, plain, and popular, adapted to the 
nature of the subject, a plain, popular in- 
terest ; and suited to the capacity of those 
who are concerned in it, the people of this 
kingdom. It is possible to perplex, but 
impossible to convince them by sounding 
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circumlocutions or pompous declamations. 
In their name, as well as.my own, I pro- 
teat against the use of logical distinctions; 
all refinement of gbstract reasoning; all 
intricate inference from doubtful pre- 
mises ; all idea of positive obligation to be 
derived from speculative systems; all 
tricks and syllogisms, that catch the ming 
in false or unintelligible conclusions. 

The papers on the table haye, indeed, 
suffered some lights to appear, and some 
discoveries to escape, which I believe 
were notintended. But as tothe expla- 
nations, which we had reason to ex 
I affirm they furnish none, They tell us 
nothing but what in effect we knew be» 
fore,—that our government had interes 
fered in the quarrel between Russia and 
the Porte ; that we had armed to support 
our interposition ; that we had prescribed 
peremptory conditions to one of the pare 
ties; that we had abandoned those terma, 
and that a peace had been concluded, 
under his majesty’s supposed mediation, 
including a direct surrender and avowed 
sacrifice of every one of thase pretended 
objects, for which the expense and dise 
tress of a great naval armament had been 
imposed upon this country, But, with 
what right or reason we interfered ; what 
interest induced us to risk a war; what 
authority we had to dictate; by what ar- 
guments we supported, ar on what rae 
tional ground we retracted our in iv 
tion, are questions, on which it would be 
in vain to look for information in any of 
the documents communicated to this 
House. We see nothing but the re- 
sult of an unsuccessful negociation ; neie 
ther how it was conducted, vor why it 
was defeated. When I allude to soundi 
circumlocutions and pompous declama- 
tions, believe me, Sir, I do not mean te 
extend that character to a speech, which 
we heard last night from an hon. gentle- 
man who spoke for the first tme (Mr. 
Jenkinson). Without pretensions myself 
to qualifications of this kind, at no time 
perhaps within my reach, and now too 
late to be acquired, I am not so unread in 
the learning of former ages, or so inatten- 
tive to the talents that distinguish our 
own, as not to perceive that the hon. gene 
tleman has chosen the best models of an- 
tiquity for his imitation, and that proceed- 
ing as he has begun; he may rival the 
most eminent eloquence of the present 
times. His speech appeared to me to be 
a masterpicce of workmanship, in which 
the Jabour so completely outvalued the 
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materials, that no comparison could be 
made, 39 proportion could be observed 
between them, It looked like a beautiful 
piece of Jace, of the fictitious value of 
many povnds, wrought from a akain of 
thread not werth sixpence. The hon. 
gentleman, I think, accomplished every 

urpese of eloquence, except one. He 
did not convince; because, without sub- 
stantial truth and reason, conviction is 
pot to be obtained. The minister himself 
must follow another course. Circum- 
acribed aad contracted as the rights and 
duties of this House are now, in etfect, by 
modern doctrines and new principles, 
which I see with regret, are advancing 
and gaining ground upon us every day, 
we have one undisputed function, how- 
ever, left; one right and duty, which, 
though virtually abandoned in practice, 
has not yet been contested in terms; that, 
when the money of our constituents is 
taken from them, we are bound to inquire, 
and have a right to be informed, for what 
national purpose it was demanded; for 
what specific interest of this kingdom it 
was taken; in what manner it has been 
applied ; and what precise benefit to the 
people has been obtained by it. If this 
privilege, too, should be denied or evaded ; 
if this duty, like all the rest, should be 
suffered to merge in the abyss of confi- 
dence, the House of Commons will not 
only be useless, but a burden and a curse 
to the country. If we are to sit here for 
no purpose but to register the edicts of 
the minister, pretending to represent the 
volition or opinion of our constituents, 
while in reality we abandon even our own, 
and sheltering the operations of a despotic 
government under the forms of a free one, 
the people had better submit at once to 
the executive power, and save themselves 
at least from the expense and delay of a 
formality, from which they derive no be- 
nefit or protection. The trade and com- 
merce of the kingdom have been distressed, 
the public creditor alarmed, and all Eus 
rope kept in suspense, by military pre- 

arations, which have ended in nothing. 

call upon the minister to tell us, why 
these things have been done. What ge- 
neral concern had England, more than any 
other nation, in the question between 
Russia and the Turks? What specific 
saterest of ours could, by any possibility, 
be affected by the cession or restitution 
ef Oczakow ? If we had such an interest, 
do that now, which no person yet has 
done, show us plainly and distinctly what 
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it wag I ask the right hom gentleman, 
whether this was an English or 2 Prussian 
quarrel; and in what rational sense it 
eould even be material to Prussia to dise 
possess the empress of a fort and a desert 
en the shores of the Black Sea? Were we 
bound by obligation, or in honour? If 
there be such an article in the treaty with 
Prussia, we may lament the fact, but I 
know we must submit to it. Public faith 
must be pect Is there a positive 
provision? None, Is there any thing 
that virtually comprehends the case b 

inference or implication? Nothing. wih 
you allow the executive power to bind 
you, not only by express terms, with fo~ 
reign powers, but by deductions of their 
own, and to any amount? Will you per- 
mit the king’s ministers first to contract 
for you to a definite extent, and under a 
plain precise limitation; then to tell you 
that, in the spirit of the engagement, 
other objects are included, other views are 
implied; and finally, to involve you in a 
complicated system of politics, against 
which, if you thought of it at all, you 
thought yourselves secured by the very 


treaty that plunges you inte it? Can the 


nation be safe for a moment in a fo- 
reign alliance, if the intent and meaning 
be not limited by the terms; if they, who 
act for you, be at liberty, first to engage 
your faith by stipulation to one thing, and 
then to pledge your honour by construc- 
tion to another? But general principles 
of policy are resorted to at last. e 
supposed interest of Prussia has been but 
little insisted on, and not at all explained. 
Gentlemen have been reduced to call in 
the balance of power in Europe to their 
assistance. In this place, Sir, I wish I 
had ability to attract the attention of the 
House, and to fix it, if possible, on some 
considerations, connected with the subject 
in debate, and essential, in my mind, to 
the future peace and security of the king- 
dom. I have lived to see great changes 
in the government and policy of nations, 
in France, in Holland, in Poland, and 
America. But I declare most solemnly, 
that I have seen no revolution among na- 
tions so extraordinary as that which has 
taken place, in my own time, in the tem- 
per and character of this country. The 
countenance that expressed, the features 
that distinguished, the character of Eng- 
land, are taded and effaced. We have 
now neither prejudices nor principles ; 
nothing original, nothing of our own. 
When I first came into life, when, without 
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experience or capacity to judge, I had 
opportunity to observe upon public trans- 
actions, and national dispositions, I do 
affirm, that the prevailing principle, the 
favourite language, not only at court, but 
universally through the kingdom was, to 
reprobate German alliances and to with- 
draw from continental connexions of 
every kind. This was the declared system 
of the government at his majesty’s acces- 
sion, with an evident concurrence of the 
country. The policy of the cabinet takes 
the opposite direction, and the pcople 
follow it. The very language, which I 
now hold, which thirty years ago would 
have becn received with applause both by 
court and people, at this day, for ought I 
know,. may expose me to the fury of the 
populace, and to have my House pulled 
down, as if I had declared myself an enemy 
to church and king. In the actual tem- 
per and habits of the country, I see no- 
thing like an appropriated system. We 
stick to nothing. We are not propcrly a 
nation of merchants, nor of farmers, nor of 
manufacturers, nor of soldicrs. A gen- 
tleman said yesterday, we were a nation 
of stock-jobbers. I say we are a nation of 
three per cents, and nothing else. The 
late king of Prussia complained to all Eu- 
rope, that he was deserted and sacrificed 
by the peace of 1763, and that we had 
defrauded him of the subsidy due to him 
by treaty. Who was then at the head of 
the king's councils? The earl of Bute. 
The station he held entitles me to name 
the noble lord. Who was then the prime 
adviser, the intimate confidential secretary 
of lord Bute? a noble relation [lord 
Hawkesbury] of the hon. gentleman, 
whose political opinions at that time were 
as publicly known, as publication of ever 

sort could make them. Nor, among all 
the changes we have seen, is it an instance 
of conversion the least to be admired, that 
the doctrines we have lately heard, should 
have been learned in that school, and that 
such a stream should issue from such a 
fountain. But, agreed ;—let us surrender 
our understanding for a moment. Let it be 
admitted in argument, that the balance of 
powcr was in danger, and could no way 
be recovered or preserved, but by the 
restitution of Oczakow. If that be true, 
the aflair is over; for Oczakow is not re- 
stored. But I desire to know why it was 
our particular concern, how it came to be 
our specific interest, rather than that of 
the continental states of Europe, to sup- 
port this imaginary balance ? If the cause 
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be common, why should we take the lead 
in it ? Why is this island for ever to be 
the victim of continental politics?. The 
position that separates, ought to secure 
us. But systems are created to coun- 
teract nature. Our situation gives us no 
advantage. We are insulated in vain. I 
would warn the country, ifI could against 
plunging, as we have done too often, inte 
a labyrinth of continental politics. The 
nature and essence of a labyrinth is to be 
very easy to enter, and very difficult to 
get out of it. Let us attend to our own 
affairs; and beware how we follow these 
wandering fires, this will with a wisp, that 
carries us away, through bogs and quick- 
sands, and, instead of landing us at our 
own door, abandons us at last in some fo- 
reign desert, worn out and benighted, to 
find our way home again. Still however 
it is affirmed, with unabating confidence, 
that Great Britain was materially con- 
cerned in the recovery of Oczakow for 
the Turks. If some gentlemen arc feeble 
in evidence, I confess they are stout 
enough in assertion. Be itso. It seems 
we had an interest. Does it follow that 
we had a right ? Does every interest con- 
vey aright ¢ Let us sce upon what prin- 
ciple of reason, justice, or the law of na- 
tions, we were entitled to interpose ; and 
how the right hon. gentleman will esta- 
blish the right of dictating terms of peace 
to two independent belligerent powers, 
with whose original quarrel we had no 
concern. I Jay the justice of the war out 
of the question, though I believe it to be 
universally admitted that, on the part of 
the empress, it was purely defensive. To 
my argument, it is perfectly immaterial, 
whether the Turks were the aggressors or 
not. We had no jurisdiction, and our 
judgment has not been appealed to. If 
the contrary be true, let us hear it asserted, 
let us see it made out. To shelter the 
fact, you must establish your right to 
say, as in practice you have done, to the 
contending parties, “ Thus far I have per- 
mitted you to contend ; but now[ interpose. 
The events of the war shall have no in- 
fluence over the peace. You, who have 
succeeded, shall gain nothing by your 
success. The decision of Providence is 
in your favour; but it shall be my care to 
make it a naked judgment, without costs 
or damages: no recompence or retribu- 
tion for the blood you have lost, or for 
the treasures you have wasted. You, who 
have failed, shall suffer nothing by the 
war, but the calamities that belong to it, 
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am determined to replace you both in 
statu quo.” Such a rule, LT. 
be a blessing to mankind, if it were uni- 


versally admitted and enforced. It would 


be some restraint to the madness of am- 
bition, if princes were effectually in- 
structed by authority, as they are in vain 
by experience, that conquest is never to 
be profitable; that the expenses of victor 

are never to be repaid. But unless the 
rule be made general, we have no right to 
the instant use of it. It is partiality and 
injustice, unless it operates upon all. In 
parallel circumstances, would we submit 
to it ourselves? or have we a different 
measure for the interests of others and 
our own? You have heard a compa- 
rison stated between Oczakow and Gib- 
raltar, with respect to their importance. 
To make it applicable to the case, you 
must suppose that Gibraltar was of as 


much consequence to the security of 


Spain, as you pretend that Oczakow is to 
that of the Turks; for no man, I think, will 


affirm, that Gibraltar is an outpost of 


Great Britains that our island would not 
be safe, that it would be open to invasion, 
if we lost the possession of that place. 
Such language might possibly be held b 

Spain. In her eye at least Gibraltar is 
aneye-sore. By what right does England 
withhold it? By conquest, and no other. 
The ministers of queen Anne, who made 
the peace of Utrecht, insisted on keeping 
Gibraltar aud Minorca, not as a bulwark 
and security to England—in that view 
the comparison fails us—but as the just 
and natural consequence of success, the 
recompence of our efforts, and some re- 
tribution of our expense. Why was the 
conduct of the t ory ministry in that 
transaction reprobated by the Whigs? 
Was it because they took an unreasonable 
advantage of the situation of France : be- 
cause they demanded more than they had 
a right to? No, Sir. They were re- 
proached with treachery for not obtaining 
enough ; for not insisting on terms propor- 
tioned to the successes of the war; and for 
relinquishing the superior advantages, 
which they might have obtained by ad- 
hering to the alliance, and prosecuting 
the war. Suppose, at that period, that 
an empress ot ltussia had interposed, and 
threatened us with a declaration of war, 
if we refused to relinquish our acquisi- 
tions, and to revert to a status quo. i call 
upon the right hon. gentleman to declare 
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to this House, and to his country, whe- 
ther, if he had been minister of England, 
and entrusted with the conduct of the 
treaty of Utrecht, he would have yielded 
to that menace, and surrendered Gibraltar. 
If he would, he is bound by his practice 
to avow it: if he would not, his principles 
are a contradiction to his practice. On this 
point, I have authority, as well as prece- 
dent, to appeal to; a respectable, a power- 
ful, I wish it were a living authority, aname 
never to be mentioned by me without re- 
spect, withoutan expression of even more 
than filial reverence. On what principle 
did lord Chatham condemn the peace of 
1763? Why didhe “solicit some friendly 


hand to deposit him on this floor,” but 


to declare, as he did, that the advantages 


of the peace “were not adequate to the 
successes ofthe war? On what principle 
did he consent to enter into anegociation, 
in the year 1761, with M. Bussy ? Was it 
on the ground of a status quo? Would he 
have suffered such a preliminary to be 
stated to him? No. 
ledge, that he would have rejected it with 
scorn. The principle of that negociation 
was an ut possidetis. 
all our conquests, unless the contracting 
parties should agree upon exchanges for 
their mutual convenience. 
those conferences. 
in print. 
possible more in point, and drawn from 
the same authority. The anecdote [I al- 
lude to is of a public nature, and must ap- 
pear in the records ofthesecrctary of state's 
office. 


I affirm, with know- 
We were to keep 


I attended 
The documents are 
But I have other evidence, if 


When the court of Spain inter- 
posed, and endeavoured to reduce us to 
terms advantages to France, what was the 


answer of lord Chatham to the Spanish 


ambassador, I think it was the Condé de 
Fuentes ?—I1 am sure of the substance; 
I could almost answer for the words: 
‘What, shall the court of Versailles, | 
the common disturber of the peace of 
Europe, perpetually profit by her suc- 
cesses, and keep her acquisitions: but, 
when the events of war have been against 
her, is she to be reinstated without loss ; 
is she to suffer nothing from defeat ?” 
Would lord Chatham have submitted to the 
haughty interference of a neutral power ? 
The fact is before you. Is the principle 
disputed? is the authority insufficient ? 
or is it in human eflrontery to a avow, 
that you insist upon a gencral principle at 
one moment, and refuse to abide by it at 
another? rae 
_ Now, Sir, let us turn to the conclusion, 
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and see how it corresponds with the outset 
of this honourable transaction. In the 
face of truth and reason, let it be 
granted, that our interest and our right, 
as well as the importance of the object, 
have been proved to demonstration. 
The right hon. gentleman would do well 
to consider, where that concession leaves 
him: and whether he had not better resort 
at once to the original folly of his conduct 
supposed to be corrected by better m- 
formation or experiment, than persist in 
asserting that the interest, which he has 
sacrificed, was essential ; that the right he 
has surrendered, was indisputable; and 
that the conditions he has retracted, were 
of importance sufficient to justify the 
armament, and fit to be supported at the 
hazard of a wer. In one way, he has a 
chance of being right. In the other, he 
pronounces his own condemnation. Pri- 
vileged as he is, he will not tell us, I pre- 
sume, that both sides of the contradiction 
are true ; that he acted wisely in demand- 
ing, and vigorously in retracting; that 
to arm for a certain object, and to disarm 


without obtaining it, is an equal proof of 


consummate wisdom, and of exalted reso- 
lution. Until adverse propositions, such 
as these, are made to concur, I must ¢on- 
tinue to think as I have been taught, that, 
gmong nations as well as individuals, mo- 


deration is the pledge and foundation of 


firmness; that insolence and arrogance 
generally lead to meanness and submission; 
and that he who draws his sword without 
reason, is very uiely to put it up again 
without honour. The transaction, taken 
together, is ridiculous, as well as odious. 
To shelter us from universal hatred, the 
right hon. gentleman thinks it sufficient to 
make himself the scorn of Europe. Com- 
pare the opening, how pompous! with the 
conclusion, how contemptible! The mi- 
serable vanity of a foolish musician, who 
alarms you with a grand, martial overture, 
with drums, trumpets, and clarinets,— 
ride, pomp, and circumstance— and ends 
it with a flat, insipid finale, some low, vul- 
gar tune, ‘ica upon a dulcimer and 
a bagpipe | 
For what rational purpose has the right 
hon. gentleman taken such pains to 
alienate and exasperate Russia? What 
advantage has he gained by it in another 
quarter? Has he conciliated the grati- 
tude or friendship of the Turks? What, 
by giving up every point, which we had 
declared to be necessary to their security 
which we knew they had most at heart? 
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A letter from the vizier to our ambas- 
sador at Constantmople was read yester- 
day. I believe it to be authentic. Ifnot, 
let it be contradicted. But a denial is not 
sufficient. Give us some direct proof, out 
of the correspondence of sir Robert Ain- 
slie, that the Ottoman Porte is im fact sa- 
tisfied with our conduct. For myself, I 
have no doubt el the Turks are infinitely 
more exasperated, as in reason th ht 
to be, against England than. anal st 
Russia.— A vowed hostility, compared with 
base professions, and treacherous friend- 
ship, is hardly an object of resentment. 
Why was the dignity of the Crown of 
Great Brita committed, if you were not 
repared and determined to maintain it ? 
y was it declared, in his majesty’s 
name [1 5th June, 1790.], that “ the most 


just and reasonable proposition appeared to 


be that of the status quo ; or, if it were so, 
why did the minister en his majesty’s 
honour afterwards, by mediation or con 
currence, in the support of other terms, 
incompatible with that, which he had pro- 
nounced to be most just and reasonable ? 
In the course of another year, we relax 
gradually, and lower our terms: but there 
we make our stand: “ the court of Lon- 
don cannot propose any thing beyond 
these conditions to the Otteman Porte.” 
In less than a month, however, even this 
ultimatum is abandoned; and then, when 
we have relinquished every point, which 
the Turks, relying on our declared opi- 
nion, or professed friendship, had a right 
to expect, with admirable serenity we sa 
[22nd July 1791.], “If, contrary to 
expectation, the Porte should be unwil- 
ling to yield to the advice and represen- 
tations of the allied courts, &c. we promise 
to abandon the termination of the war to 
the course of events,” that is, to leave the 
Turks to their fate. Such folly and such 
pany may have existed in other times, 
ut never appeared till now under the 
hand and seal of a great nation. The 
whole transaction is of a piece. Can any 
mortal mind conceive, why Mr. Faulkener 
was sent to Petersburgh? I pass by the 
useless, unnecessary expense of the 78 
pointment. What occasion was there for 
two ambassadors at the same court, and on 
the same subject? Let me entreat the 
House to look at this proceeding. As 
long as the right hon. gentleman thought 
it necessary to exact, or safe to threaten, 
one minister was sufficient. While there 
was something difficult to be negociated, 
or hazardous to-be declared, he was con- 
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‘tented to rely on the abilities and firmness 
of Mr. Whitworth. But, when he deter. 
mined to lower his tone, when nothi 
but concession was in question, then, it 
seems, the business could not be done 
without a reinforcement of talents, with- 
out an infusion of personal spirit, to 
support the negociation ; and this is the 
-putpose for which he chooses a man of dis- 
tinguished character to assist Mr. Whit- 
‘worth. Now, Sir, it may be a vile, de- 
grading office, but it cannot be a difficult 
task, to yield every thing, and submit to 
any thing. Concession, on the face of it, 
implies no great difficulty, unless you 
employ a man of honour to make it.— 
The plane is inclined, and the weight de- 
acenas of itself. But the principle of this 
miserable negociation has even infected the 
form of it. Compare the style and compo- 
sition of out pepers with those of Russia. 
How poor, dry, and insignificant are the 
documents on our side!—-Sometimes a 
stately reserve, or an obscure threat.— 
Then a torrent of official phrases, and ge- 
neral assurances about pacific dispositions 
and purity of intentions: without argu- 
‘ment, dignity, or yeu or the ray of 
g reason for any thing. Mr. Whitworth 
and Mr. Faulkener I believe to be men of 
abilities, and am sorry to see them so 
wretchedly employed. So barren and 
impracticable is the subject, that cultiva- 
tion is thrown away upon it;—no human 
industry can make it productive. Not so 
the empress of Russia. See with what 
vigour she enters into the debate, with 
what dignity and reason she supports it! 
_ For instance: “‘ Our ministers declare [29 
- June, 1791] their readiness, as the last re- 
source, to propose to the Ottoman minis- 
try to cede to Russia the district of Oc- 
zakow in full property and sovereignty,” 
with this curious proviso, that her majesty 
shall demolish the fortress and shall not 
rebuild it. How such a limitation can be 
. reconciled to the terms of the cession, or 
included in the grant of a full property 
and sovereignty, is a mystery, which the 
underwritten ministers have very pru- 
dently left to shift for itself, and to find 
its way, if it can, into the human under- 
standing. You might as well pretend to 
convey an estate, in fee simple, and then 
tell the purchaser that he must not re- 
pair the house, that he must pull down 
the mill, or demolish the bridge. You 
may annex these conditions to a gift, but 
M is nonsense to say that you grant an 
estate in fee. Observe the answer of the 
[ VOL. XXIX.] 
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empress ; how ably she argues the ques¢ 
tion ; with what temper she. maintains her 
pretensions. ‘“ That a restriction of this 
nature would imply a contradiction of the 
principle of absolute property and sove- 
reignty; that it ig not equal, or reciprocal, 
since the Turks are left at liberty to pre- 
serve, on their bank, their ancient fortifi- 
cations, or to erect new ones; and that the 
construction of fortresses in general does 
not indicate any mtention of attacking, 
but is connected with measures of precau- 
tion and defence, &c.’? To these unex- . 
pected arguments our ministers submit 
without reply. But it seems we have ob- 
tained the free navigation of the Dniester, 
for any persons of any nation, whose 
curiosity may lead them to visit those 
countries; and this grand concession is 
supposed to be extorted from the em- 
sic by the respectable authority of Great 
ritain. The empress, I confess, is ex- 
tremely civil in her answer; because, in 
this article, she considers it as her interest 
to comply. She takes care to tell us, 
«that she will not disturb the navigation 
of the Dniester, but, on the contrary, 
afford it all favour and protection.” 
Why ? “ because, during her whole reign, 
she hag acted upon an invariable principle 
of encouraging, by all possible means, the 
commerce and navigation of neutral and 
friendly nations.” _ | 
I cannot conclude, Sir, without remind- 
ing this House, and the nation, that, while 
the councils of England have been occu- 
ied in these vain pursuits, and most dis- 
onourable negociations, the real substan- 
tial interests of the kingdom have been 
utterly neglected and forgotten. In 
behalf of the commerce and manufactures 
of England, I call upon the minister to in- 
form us, why the commercial treaty with 
Russia, which expired in 1786, has not 
been renewed. e were once the most 
respected and favoured of all foreign. 
nations in Russia. Respect and favour 
are gone. Let the nation consider, whe- 
ther the measures lately taken were likely 
to reinstate us. I am authorized and 
instructed by one of the first houses in 
the city, connected with Russia, to say, 
that * the reasons which prevented the 
renewal of the treaty, might have been 
removed. That, in the course of last 
winter, Russia had offered to give up her 
objections, on the subject of the convey- 
ance of naval stores in neutral bottoms : 
and that ahe had made this offer not as 
the purchise of any concession on our 
(3 Q] 
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pe but merely as a prelimin 
er good will. This was the 
opportunity which the whole trade had 
been in vain wishing for since the expiration 
ofthe treaty; we should have been restored 
to the possession of the rights we had 
enjoyed under the former treaty, with 
every farther advantage which we had to 
desire; that this favourable moment was 
thrown away and the trade sacrificed to a 
mere fancy. The chief disadvantage we 
labour under, from the want of a treaty, 
is, that we pay a duty, which is now bee 
to thirty per cent., or nearly one third 
more than other nations; whereas, during 
our treaty, all other nations paid that duty 
more than the English, though, from the 
leas unfavourable course of exchange, the 
difference was never so great.” The ques- 
tions I have stated to the right hon. gen- 
ne a reais connected with con 
ubject. are liamentary, plain, 
anid intelligible. We shall ear sheihes 
his answers are equally distinct and in 
point. A majority of the House of Com- 
mons may be easily satisfied : but it is not 
on such objects and interest as these, that 
the people of this kingdom can or ought 
to be contented with ingenious discourses, 
or with eloquent declamations. 
_ Mr. Powys declared, that if it was to 
be understood by the motion, that the 
right hon. gentleman was to be censured 
for having abandoned his project, he could 
not vote for that, because he thought the 
right hon. gentleman, by doing this, had 
served his eountry more than he would 
have done by eontinuing it. The motion 
censured the right hon. gentleman for not 
obtaining with an armament, what he 
might have obtained without one, and 
that after the cabinet had agreed to quit 
their object, they agreed to increase the 
expense of the armament. ‘To those two 
points, he could not say no without an ex- 
planation. He said, it ministers had ex- 
plained their conduct when they called for 
- confidence, there was no cause to think 
chat parliament would have differed from 
them. It had fortunately happened, how- 
ever, that their obstinacy in refusing all 
explanation last year produced an oppo- 
sition that ultimately saved the country 
from the calamities of a war. But he 
thought some explanation ought to have 
been given, and he contended from the 
tenor of the king's speech, that assurances 
were held out of every prospect that could 
lead ministers to state to the country that 
dicre was no probability of any disurb- 
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its tranquillity broken in upon. The truth 
of this declaration he considered mimsters 
pledged for, from the solemn manner in 
which they introduced it. Ar to the 
affected object of the armament, and the 
total failure in obtaining it, that poit 
certainly required explanation from mi~- 
nisters, when the result of her conduct 
had been attended with so much expense 
to the people of this country. Last. year 
they had demanded and obtained the con- 
fidence of the country pendmg a nego- 
ciation, during the sitting of parliament. 
In the interval, and after that negociation 
was concluded, he thought it would have 
been much more manly, honourable, and 
respectful, both towards the country and 
against this. 
time all the materials prope: to justify them 
measures than to follow the condact which 
they seemed to do. . 
Mr. For rose and said: — After the 
challenge, Sir, which was thrown out to 
me in the speech of a right hon. gentleman 
last night, 1 did consider it my duty to 
trouble you somewhat at length on this 
important question. But before I enter 
into the consideration of it, I will expiam 
why I did not obey a call made in the be- 
ginnimg of the day, and repeated several 
times, in a manner not very consistent 
either with the freedom of debate, or with 
the order which the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer has himself prescribed for the 
discussion of this dvy. Why any mem- 
ber should think himself entitled to cal! 
on an individual in that way I know net, 
but why I did not yield to the call is ob- 
vious. It was said by an hon. gentleman 
last night to be the wish of the right hon. 
gentleman to hear all that could be urged 
on the subject, before he should rise to 
enter into his defence. If so, it certainly 
would not become me to prevent him 
from hearing any other gentleman who 
might be inchned to speak on the occa- 
sion ; and as he particularly alluded to me 
I thought it respectful to give way to 
gentlemen, that I might not interrupt the 
course which he had chosen for himself, 
as it seems he reserves himeelf till I have 
spoken. ‘This call on me is, Sir, of a sin- 
oad nature. A minister is accused of 
aving rashly involved the country m a 
measure, by which we have suffered dis- 
aster and disgrace, and when a motion ef 
censure is made, he chooses to reserve 


himself and speak after every one, that 
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no means may be given to reply to his 
defence—to expose its fallacy if fallacious 
—or to detect its misrepresentations, if 
heshall choose to misre t what may be 
eaid. If the right hon. gentleman be truly 
desirous of meeting the es against 
him, and if he have confidence in his abi- 
lity to vindicate his conduct, why not 
pursue the course which would be manly 
and open? Why not go into a committee, 
as was offered him by my hon. friend who 
made the motion, in which the forms of 
this House wouldhave permitted members 
on each side to answer whatever was ad- 
vanced by the other, and the subject 
would have received the most ample dis- 
cussion? Instead of this honourable 
course, he is determined to take all ad- 
vantages. . He screens himself by a stra- 
tagem which no defendant in any process 
in this country could enjoy ; since no man 
_ put upon his defence in any court of jus- 
tice could so contrive as not only to pre- 
vent all reply to his defence, but all re- 
futation of what he may assert—all ex- 
planation of what be may misrepresent. 
Such, Sir, are the advantages which 
the right hon. gentleman is determined to 
seize in this moment of his trial; and to 
confess the truth, never did man stand so 
much in need of every advantage! Never 
was there an occasion in which a minister 
was exhibited to this House in circum- 
stances so ungracious, as those under 
which he stands before it in the present 
moment! For what is our precise situa- 
tion? In the course of the last session 
we had no fewer than four debates upon 
the question of the armament, in which 
the right hon. gentleman involved this 
country, without condescending to explain 
the object which he hadin view. The mino- 
rity of this House stood forth against the 
monstrous measure of involving the coun- 
» without unfolding the reason. The 
minister proudly and obstinately refused, 
end called on the majority to support 
him. We gave our opinion at large on 
the subject, and with effect, as it turned 
out, on the public mind. On that of the 
right hon. gentleman, however, we were 
not successful; for what was his conduct ? 
He 2 rae to us, “ I hear what you say. 
I could answer all your charges, but J 


know my duty to my king too well to» 


expose at this moment the secrets of the 
state, and to lay the reasons before you of 
the measure on which I demand your con- 
fidence. 
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heaped upon me, trusting to the explana- 
tions which will come at last.”? Such was 


explicitly his language. However I 
might differ from the right hon. gentle- 
man in opinion, I felt for his situation. 
There was in this excuse some shadow of 
a reason on which it might be possible to 
defend him, when the whole of his con- 
duct came to be inquired into. I thought 
it hard to goad him, when, perhaps, he 
considered it as unsafe to expose what he 
was doing. But, when the conclusion of 
the negociation had loosened him from 
his fetters, when he had cast off the tram- 
mels that bound him, I thought, that like 
the horse described by Homer, (if I re- 
membered I would quote the lines), ex- 
ulting in the fresh pastures-after he had 
freed himself from the bridle, the right 
hon. gentleman would have been eager to 
meet us with every sort of explanation. 
I thought that, restrained by no delicacy, 
and panting only for the moment that was 
to restore to him the means of laying open 
every part of his conduct that was myste- 
rious, of clearing up that which had been 
reprobated, of repelling on the heads of 
his adversaries those very accusations 
with which they had loaded him—the 
right hon. gentleman would have had but 
one wish, that of coming forward in a bold 
and manly manner, aid endeavouring to 
make his cause good inst us, in the 
face of the world? Has he done so? 
Has he even given us. the means of in- 
quiring fully and fairly into his conduct? 
No such thing. ‘He lays before us a set 
of papers, sufficient, indeed, as I shall 
contend, to found a strong charge of 
misconduct against him, but evidently 
mutilated, garbled, and imperfect, with a 
view of precluding that full inquiry which 
his conduct demands, and which we had 
every reason to expect he would not have 
shrunk from on this day. We call for 
more. They are denied us. Wh 
‘“‘ Because,” say the gentlemen on the 
other side, ‘ unless the papers now bee 
fore you show there is ground for accusa- 
tion, and unless you agree to accuse, it is 
not safe or proper to grant you more.” 
But is this a defence for the right hon. 
entleman? Do these papers exculpate 
hth ? Directly the reverse. Prima facie 
they condemn him. They afford us, in 
the first instance, the proof of disappoint- 
ment. They show us that we have not 
obtained what we aimed at, and they give 


I choose rather to lie for a time | us no justification of the right bon. gene 


under all the imputations which may be | tleman for having so disappointed us. 
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Much ingenuity has been displayed in 
maintaining that there was no guilt. But 
how failacious is this argument! When 
we called for papers during the 5 an 
negociation, we were answered, ‘ - 
gociation is pending, and it would be un- 
sefe to grant them.” Very well. But 
when it is over, and the same reasons for 
withholding them cannot be said to exist, 
we are told, “ Look to the result—the 
nation is satisfied with what we have got, 
and you must lay a ground of criminality 
before we can admit your principle of 
calling for papers.” Thus are we pre- 
cluded from all inquiry into that business. 
But now the right hon. gentleman, con- 
scious that the country feels somewhat 
differently, admits the ground of crimi- 
nality to have been laid by producing 
those documents on your table, imperfect 
as they are. It is from his own confes- 
sion, therefore, that I am to pronounce 
him guilty, until he proves himself not 
80; and it is enough for me to contend, 
that the papers now before us afford him, 
primdé facie, no justification ; but that they 
are, on the contrary, strong proof of his 

uilt, inasmuch as they evince that there 
vas been a complete failure in the object 
the mght hon. gentleman aimed at ob- 
taining. Sir, the right hon. gentleman is 
sensible how much these circumstances 
render it necessary for him to take every 
cates advantage his situation can give 
him ; instead, therefore, of showing him- 
self anxious to come forward, or thinking 
it his duty to explain why it was inconve- 
nient or impolitic for him to state last 
year the true grounds on which he had 
galled upon us to arm, what was the 
dbject of that armament, and why he had 
abandoned it, he lays a few papers on the 
table, and contents himself with an ap- 
peal unheard of before :—* If you have 
any thing to say against me, speak out, 
| all-1 will not say a word till you 
have done—let me hear you one after 
another—I will have all the advantage of 
the game- none of you shall come behind 
me—for as soon as you have all thrown 
forth what you have to say, I will make a 
speech, which you shall not have an op- 
portunity to contradict, and I will throw 
myself on my majority, and that makes 
you dumb for ever.” Such is the situa- 
tion in which we stand, and such the 
ceurse which the right hon. gentleman 
thinks it honourable to pursue! I cheer- 
fully yield to him the ground he chooses 
to occupy, and submit to the call ad- 
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dreseéd personally to sniyself iiecoee 
perhaps not in a manner very i 
of stating to the House what I have to 
offer, before the right hon. gentleman will 
open his lips. 

Having made these prelimi obser- 
vations on the manner in which this busi- 
ness has been conducted, J will proceed 
frankly to state the reasons upon which I 
found the vote of censure, in which I 
shall this night agree. Much os 
has been used on topics, not unfit, indéed, 
to be mixed with this question, but not 
necessary; topics, which undoubted! 
may be incidentally taken up, but whi 
are not essential to the discussion. In 
this class I rank what has beén said upon 
the balance of Europe. Whether the in- 
sulated state of policy which disdained alk 
all continental connexion whatever, as 
adopted at the beginning of the present 
reign—whether the system of extensive 
foreign connexion, 80 rly insisted on 
by a Joung ntleman who spoke yester- 
day for the first time—or whether, as I am 
inclined to suspect is the true and wise 
course, the medium se ea these two, 
be our intereet, are certainly very proper 
topics to be discussed, but as certamly 
not essential to this question. Of the 
three, I certainly think the middle line 
the true course for this country to put- 
sue; I am of opinion that, in our situa 
tion, every continental connexion is to be 
determined by its own merits. I am one 
of those who think that a total inattention. 
to foreign connexions might be, as it has 

roved, very injurious to this country. 

ut, if I am driven to choose between the 
two extremes, between that of standmg 
insulated and aloof from all foreign con- 
nexion and trusting for defence to our 
own resources, and that system, as laid 
down in the speech of an hon. gentleman 
who distinguished himself so much last 
night, to the extent to which he pressed 
it, I do not hesitate to declare that my 
opinion is for the first of those situations. 
I should prefer even total disunion to that 
sort of connexion, to preserve which we 
should be obliged to risk the blood and 
treasure of this country in every quarrel! 
and every change that ambition or acci- 
dent might bring about in any part of the 
continent of Europe. 

But, Sir, in the question before us, ! 
deny that I am driven to either of these 
extremes. The hon. gentleman who spoke 
with all the ingenuousness as well as the 
animation of youth, seemed himself te 
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dread the extent to which his own doc- 
trines would lead him: he failed, there- 
fore, to sustain the policy of the system 
hte described, in that part where it can 
alone apply, namely, to the degree in 
which it is nece for us to support a 
balance of power. Holland, for instance, 
he states to be our natural ally. Granted. 
“ To preserve Holland, and that she may 
not into the arms of France, we must 
make an alliance with Prussia.” Good. 
But Prussia may be attacked by Austria. 
“Then we must make an alliance with the 
Ottoman Porte, that they may fall on 
Austria. Well, but the Porte may be 
attacked by Russia—then we must make 
an alliance with Sweden, that she may 
fall on Russia. His natural ingenuity 
pointed out to him, that an casting up the 
account of all this, it did not produce a 
favourable balance for England, and he 
evaded the consequence of his own prin- 
ciple, by saying, that perhaps Russie 
would not attack the Porte; for when we 
ulate on extreme cases, (said the 
hon. gentleman ), we have a right to make 
allowances : it is fuirto expect that when 
we arv in alliance with the Porte, Russia 
will feel too sensibly the importance of the 
commercial advantages she enjoys by her 
watercourse with this country, to risk the 
loss of them by an attack on the Porte. 
Aré we, then, to suppose, that in that 
acene of universal contest and warfare, 
this ambitious power, that is perpetually 
and systematically, as it has been re- 
d her, aiming at the destruction of 

the Porte, and while the rest of Europe 
has been at peace, has been in a state of 
restless and unceasing hostility with her, 
will be the only power at peace, and will 
let slip so favourable an opportunity of 
destroying her old enemy, simply because 
she is afraid of losing her trade with you 
in the Baltic? If the hon. gentleman 
means to state this as a rational conjec- 
ture, I would ask him to look to the fact. 
Did her sense of these advantages restrain 
her in the late war, or compel her to de- 
sist from the demands she made before we 
began to arm? Certainly not. We find 
from the documents before us, that she 
‘adhered to one uniform, steady course, 
from which neither the apprehension of 
commercial loss, nor the terror of our 
arms influenced her one moment to re- 
cede, What then, are we to conclude 
from this intricate system of balances and 
counterbalances, and those dangerous 
theortes with which the hon. gentleman 
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seemed to amuse himself? Why, that 
these are speculations too remote from our 
policy; that in some parts, even accord- 
ing to the hon. gentleman's argument, 
they may be defective after all, and con- 
sequently, that if the system he builds 
upon it fails in one of its possibilities, it 
fails in the whole of them. Such must 
ever be the fute of systems so nicely con- 
structed. | 

But it is not true, that the system ne- 
cessary to enable this country to derive 
the true benefit from the Dutch alliance, 
ought to be founded upon those involved 

mysterious politics which make it in- 
cumbent upon us, nay, which prove its 
Sida by compelling us to stand 
orward the principals in every qurrel, the 
Quixottes of every enterprise, the agitae 
tors in every plot, intrigue, and disturb- 
ance, which are every day arising in 
Europe, to embroil one state of it with 
another. I confess that my opinions fall 
infinitely short of these perilous extremes; 
that possibly my genius is too scanty, 
and my undertanding too limited and 
feeble, for the contemplation of their con- 
sequences, and that I can speculate ne 
farther than on connexions immediately 
necessary to preserve us, safe and pros- 
perous, from the power of our open enes 
mies and the encroachment of our compe- 
titors. This, however, I hold to be the 
only test by which the merits of an alliance 
can be tried, and I should esteem an al- 
liance either valuable or useless, in pro- 
portion to its strict adherence to this 
principle. 1 did think, for instance, when 
the intrigues of France threatened to de- 
prive us of our efficient ally, Holland, that 
it was wise to interfere, and afterwards to 
form an alliance by which that evil might 
be prevented. But every step beyond the 
alliance we then formed, every link in the 
chain of confederacies so largely expa- 
tiated upon by gentlemen on the other 
side, brings us more and more remote 
from its true principle; the broad and 
clear lines of your policy become narrow 
and less distinct, until they are carried at 
last to an extremity of Europe, where 
every trace of them ts lost. 

Other topics have been introduced into 
the present discussion. The beginning of 
the war between Russia and the Porte 
has been referred to. What possible con- 
nexion that has with our armament I 
know not; but of that I shall have occa- 
sion to speak by and by. I come, how- 
ever, Sir, to a questjon more immediately 
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before us, and that is, the value'’and im- 
portance annexed in the minds of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers to the fortress ef Ocza- 
Lew: and here I must beg leave to say, 
that they have not once attempted to an- 
swer the arguments so judiciously and 
ably enforced by my hon. friend who made 
this motion. It was explicitly stated by 
the gentleman on the other side, as the 
only argument for our interference at all, 
that the balance of Europe was threatened 
with great danger, if Oczakow was suf- 
fered to remain in the hands of Russia. 
Of no less importance did ministers last 
year state this fortress of Oczakow, than 
Hf it were indeed the talisman on which 
depended the fate of the whole Ottoman 
empire. But if this, from their own ad- 
mission, was true last year, what has hap- 

ned to alter its value? If it then ex- 
cited the alarms of his majesty’s ministers 
for the safety of Europe, what can ena- 
ble them now to tell us that we are per- 
fectly secure? If it was true that her 
bare possession of Oczakow would be so 
dangerous, what must be the terror of 
Europe, when they saw our negociators 
put Russia into the way of seizing even 
on Constantinople itself? This was the 
strong argument of my hon. friend (Mr. 
Whitbread), and which he maintained 
with such solid reasoning, that a shadow 
of an answer has not been given to it. 
To illustrate the value of Oczakow, how- 
ever, one hon. gentleman (Mr. Grant) 
went back to the reign of Elizabeth: nay 
to the days of Philip and Demosthenes. 
He told us that when Demosthenes, urg- 
ing the Athenians to make war on Philip, 
reproached them with inattention to a few 
towns he had taken, the names of which 
they scarcely knew, telling them that 
those towns were the keys by which he 


would in time invade and overcome 
Greece, he gave them a salutary warn- 
ing of the ger that impended. But 


if the opponents of that great ora- 
tor had prevailed, if they had suc- 
ceeded in inducing their countrymen to 
acquiesce in the surrender not only of 
those towns, but of considerably more, as 
in the present instance, with what face 
would he afterwards have decclared to his 
countrymen, ‘“‘ True it was that these 
sorry and nameless towns were the keys 
.to0 Amphipolis itself, but you have surren- 
dered them; and what is the consequence? 
You are now in a state of the most perfect 
s#eturity—you have now nothing to fear— 
you have now the prospect of sixteen 
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ears of peace before you!” I ask, Sir, 
hae would have heen the reception even, . 
of Demosthenes himself, if he had under- 
taken to support such an inconsistency ? 
Let us try this, however, the other way. 
In order to show that his majesty’s 
ministers merit the censure which is 
proposed, I will admit that the preserva- 
tion of the Turks is necessary for the se- 
curity of a balance of power. I trust, at 
the same time, that this admission, which 
I make merely for the argument, will nat 
be disingenuously quoted against me, as 
hypothetical statements too common! 
oe el Pea fact. What wil 
e right hon. eman gain by it? 
The Parks, by ier aifauperenG ae left. 
in a worse situation than he found them; 
for, previous to his interference, if Russia 
had fore to Constantinople, he would 
have been unfettered by the stipulations 
which bind him now, and he and his ally 
might have interfered, to save the Porte 
from total destruction. Now, however, the 
possible and total extirpation of the 
Ottoman power is made to depend on 
& point so precarious, as their accepting 
the proposal which the right hon gea- 
tleman thought fit to agree to for. them, 
within the space of four months. And 
what is this proposal? Why that the 
Turks should give up, not only the 
object of the war they had begun, but 
this very Oczakow, which of itself was 
sufficient, in the hands of Russia, to 
overturn the balance. If therefore, it was 
s0 important to recover Oczakow, it is not 
recovered, and ministers ought to be cen- 
sured. Ifunimportant, they oughtneverto 
have demanded it. If so unimportant they 
oughtto be censured for arming; butifsoim- 
portant as they have stated it, they ought 
to be censured for disarming without hav- 
ing gained it. Either way, therefore, the 
argument comes to the same point, and I 
care hot on which side the gentlemen 
choose to take it up: for whether Ocza- 
kow be, as they told us last year, the key 
to Constantinople, on the preservation of 
which to Turkey the balance of Europe 
depended, or, as they must tell us now, 
of no comparative importance, their con- 
duct is equally to be condemned for dis- 
arming and pusillanimously yielding up 
the object, in the first instance ; for com- 
mitting the dignity of their sovereign, and 
hazarding the peace of their country, in 
the second. 
But they tell us: “ It is unfair to in- 
volve us in this dilemma; there was a 
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middle course to be adopted. Oczakow 
was certainly of much importance ; but 
this importance was to be determined up- 
on by circumstances.” Sir, we are be- 
come nice, indeed, in our political arithme- 
tic. In this calculating age, we ascertain 
to ascruple what an object is really worth. 
Thus, it seems, that Oczakow was worth 
an armament but nat worth a war; it was 
worth a threat, but not worth carrying 
that threat into execution. Sir I can 
conceive nothing so degrading and dis- 
honourable, as an argument such as this. 
-To hold out a menace, without ever seri- 
ously meaning to enforce it, constitutes 
in common lan , the true description 
of a bully ; applied to the transactions of 
a nation, the disgrace is deeper, and the 
consequences fatal to its honour. Yet 
such is the precise conduct the king's mi- 
nisters have made the nation to hold in 
the eyes of Europe, and which they de- 
fend by an argument, which, if urged in 
private life, would stamp a man with the 
character of a coward and a bully, and 
sink him to the deepest abyss of in- 
famy and degradation. Sure I am that 
this distinction never suggested itself to 
the reflection of a noble duke (the duke 
of Leeds), whose conduct throughout the 
whole of this business has evinced the 
manly character of his mind, unaccus- 
tomed to such calculations. From him 
we learn the fact. He said, in his place, 
that his colleagues thought it fit to risk a 
threat to recover Oczakow, but would not 
risk a war for it. Such conduct was not 
for him! It might suit the characters of 
his colleagues in office, it could not suit 
his. But they say it might be worth a 
war, with the public opinion, but worth 
nothing without it. cannot conceive 
any case, in which a great and wise na- 
tion, having committed itself by a menace, 
can withdraw that menace without dis- 
| sea The converse of the proposition 
can easily conceive—that there may be 

a case, for instance, nat fit to be asked at 
all, but which being asked for, and with a 
menace, it is fit to insist upon. This un- 
doubtedly goes to make a nation like an 
imdividual, cautious of committing itself, 
because there is no ground so tender as 
that of honour. How do ministers think 
on this subject? Oczakow was every 
thing by itself, but when they added to 
Oczakow the honour of England, it be- 
came nothing. Oczakow by itself threa- 
tened the halence of Europe. Oczakow 
and honour weighed nothing in the scale. 

a - 
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Honour is, in their pelitical arithmetic, a 
minus quantity, to be subtracted from the 
value of Oczakow. Sir, I am ashamed to ’ 
state this reasoning; nor can I reflect 
on the foul stain it has fixed on the En- 
glish name, without feeling mortified and 
umbled indeed. Their late colleague, the 
noble duke, urged his sentiments with the 
feelings that became him; feelings that 
form a striking contrast to those that ac- 
tuate the right hon. gentleman. He told 
his country, that when he had made up his 
mind to the necessity of demanding Ocza-~- 
kow,itwas his opinion that it might havebeen 
obtained without a war; but having once 
demanded it, he felt it his duty not to 
shrink from the war that might ensue from 
the rejection of that demand, and prefer- 
red the resignation of his office to re- 
tracting that opinion. 

His majesty’s ministers tell us, however, 
and seem to value themselves much upon 
it, that in abandoning the object for which 
they had armed, they acted in conformity | 
to public opinion. Sir, I will state fairly my 
sentiments on this subject too. It certainly 
is right and prudent to consult the publi¢ 
opinion ; it is frequently wise to attend 
even to public prejudices, on subjects of 
such infinite importance, as whether they 
are to have war or peace. But if, in the 
capacity of a scrvant of the Crown, I 
were to see, or strongly to imagine that I 
saw, any measures going forward that 
threatened the peace or prosperity of the 
country, and if the emergency was 80 
pressing, as to demand the sudden ado 
tion of a decisive course to avert the mis- 
chief, I should not hesitate one moment 
to act upon my own opinion. If the pub- 
lic opinion did not happen to square with 
mine ; if after pointing out to them the 
danger, they aid not see it in the same dee 
with me, or ifthey conceived that another 
remedy was preferable to mine, I: should 
consider it as due to my king, due to 'my 
country, due to my own honour, to retire, . 
that they might pursue the 
they thought better, by 4 fit instrument, 
that is, by a man who thought with them. 
Such would be my conduct on any sub. 
ject where iperiagaernd I could not 
surrender my opinion. If the case was 
doubtful, or the emergency not so press- 
ing, I should be ready, perhaps, to sur- 
render my opinion to that of the public; 
but, one thing is most clear in such an 
event as this, namely, that I ought to give 
the public the means of forming an opi- 
nion. Do I state this difference fuirly ? If 


lan which. 
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I do, and if the gentlemen over against 
ne will admit, that in the instance before 
us the public opinion ought to have in- 
fuenced them, it follows, that the 
dic opinion ought to have been consulted, 
before we were committed in the eyes of 
Europe, and that the country ought tohave 
had the information necessary to form their 
judgment upon the true merits of this 
—. id the king’s ministers act 
us? Did they either take the public 
opinion, or give us the means of forming 
ene? Nothing like it. On the 28th of 
March the message was brought down to 
this House. On the 29th, we passed a 
wote of approbation, but no opinion was 
asked from us, no explanation was given 
us; so far from it, we were expressly told, 
our advice was not wanted; that we had | 
nothing to do with the prerogative of the . 
erown to make war; that all our business . 
was to give confidence. So far with re- | 
gard to this House; and I cannot help | 
thinking this conduct somewhat hard upon 
‘the majority, who certainly might have | 
counted for something in the general opi- | 
ion, when the right hon. gentleman was | 
collecting it ; if he meant fairly so to do. | 
i grant, indeed, that there are many ways | 
by which the feeling and temper of the ; 
public may be tolerably well known out ' 


of this House, as well as init. 1 grant | 
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by words: and a conduct more indecent 
or preposterous is not easily to be com 
ceived. For it is neither more nor less 
than to tell us: “‘ When I thought the 
Ottoman power in danger, I asked for an 
armament to succour it. You approved 
and granted it tome. The public sense 
was inst me, and without minding 
ou, I yielded to that sense. My opinion, 
wever, remains stil] the same, though it 
must be confessed, that I led you inte 
giving @ sanction to my schemes, by a 
species of reasoning which it appears the 
country has saved itself by resisting. 
But they were to blame. 1 yet think that 
the exact contrary of what was done ought 
to have been done; and that the peace 
and safety of Europe depended upon it. 
But never mind how you voted, or how 
directly opposite to the general opinion, 
with which I complied, was that opinion 
I persuaded you to support. Vote now 
that I was right in both—in the opinion I 
still maintain, and in my compliance with 
its opposite. The peace of Europe is 
safe; I keep my place, and all is right 
ain 99 


But, after all, the right hon. gentleman 
did not act from any deference to the 
ublic opinion; and to prove this, I have 
ut to recall to your recollection dates. 
The message was brought down, as I said 


that the opinion of a respectable meeting | before, on the 28th of March ; and in less 


at Manchester, of a meeting at Norwich, 
of a meeting at Wakefield, of public 
bodies of men in different parts of Eng- 
‘Jand, might give the right hon. gentleman 


‘acorrect idea of the public opinion. Per- | 


mit me to say too, that in the speeches of 
‘the minority of this House, he might find 
also the ground of public opmion—both 
what might give it rise, and what might 
give it countenance. But was the ma- 
jority of this House the only body whose 
Opinions were not worth consulting ? «I 
‘travelled to Norwich, to York, Man- 
chester, Wakefield, for opinions,”’ will the 
‘Tight hon. gentleman say? “ I listened to 
the minority, I looked to lord Stormont, 
to the earl of Guilford; but as to you, 
my trusty majority, I did not look to you. 
I had other business for you. It is not 
your office to give opinions; your busi- 
ness is to confide. You must pledge 
yourselves, in the first instance, to al) I 
can ask from you, and perhaps some time 
in the next year I may condescend to let 
you know the grounds on which you are 
acting.”” Such is the language he holds 
ta us, if his conduct were to be explained 


than a week, I believe in four days, after- 
wards, before it was possible to collect 
the opinion of any one public body of 
men, their whole system was reversed. 
The change, therefore, could not come 
from the country, even had they been de- 
sirous of consulting it. But I have proved 
that they were not desirous to have any 
opinion from any quarter: they came 
down with their purposes masked and 
veiled to this House, and tried all they 
could to preclude inquiry into what they 
were doing. These are not the steps of 
men desirous of acting by opinion. I 
hold it, however, to be now acknow- 
ledged, that it was not the public opi- 
nion, but that of the minority in thi 

House, which compelled the ministers to 
relinquish their ill-advised projects ; for a 
right hon. gentleman, who spoke last 
night, (Mr. Dundas), owned the truth, 
in his own frank way. ‘“ We certainly,” 
said he, “do not know that the opinion 
of the lic was against us; we only 
know & great party in this House 
was against us, and therefore we appre- 
hended, that though one campaign might 
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have been got through, at the beginning 
of the next session they would have inter- 
rupted us in procuring the supplies.” I 
believe I quote the right hon. gentleman 
correctly; and here, Sir, let me pause, 
and thank him for the praise which he 
gives the gentlemen on this side the 
House. Let me indulge the satisfaction 
of reflecting, that though we have not 
the emoluments of office, nor the patron- 
age of power, yet we are not excluded 
from great influence on the measures of 
government. We take pride to ourselves, 


that at this moment we are not sitting in 


&@ committee of supply, voting enormous 
fleets and armies to carry into execution 
this calamitous measure. To us he 
honestly declares this credit to be due; 
and the country will, no doubt, feel the 
gratitude they owe us, for having saved 
them from the miseries of war. An hon. 
gentleman, indeed, (Mr. Jenkinson), has 
told us, that our opposition to this mea- 
sure in its commencement occasioned its 
having been abandoned by the ministers ; 
but he will not allow us the merit of 
having saved the country from a war by 
our interposition, but charges us with 
having prevented their obtaining the 
terms demanded, which would have been 
got without awar. I am glad to hear this 
argument; but must declare, in the name 
of the minority, that we think ourselves 
most unfairly treated by it, and forced 
into a responsibility that belongs, in no 
manner whatever, to our situation... The 
right hon. gentleman, when repeatedly 
pressed on this subject, during the last 
session, was uniform in affirming, that he 
had reasons for his conduct, to his mind 
so cogent and unanswerable, that he was 
morally certain of the indispensable neces- 
sity of the measures he was pursuing. He 
has said the same since, and to this hour 
continues his first opinion. If, therefore, 
the right hon. gentleman thought so, and 
thought at the same time that our argu- 
ments were likely to mislead the country 
from its true interests, why did he con- 
tinue silent? If public opinion was so ne- 
cessary for him, that without it, as he 
tells us now, he could not proceed a 
single step, why did he suffer us to cor- 
rupt the passions, to blind and to pervert 
the understandings of the public, to a de- 
gree that compelled his sacrifice of this 
essential measure ? Why did he quietly, 
and without concern, watch the prevalence 
of our false arguments? Why did he 
sanction their progress, by never answer- 
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ing thern, when he knew the consequence 
must necessarily be, to defeat his dearest 
object, and put the safety of his country 
to the hazard? Why did he not oppose 
some antidote to our poison? But, Having 
neglected to do this (because of his duty 
to preserve state secrets, as he would 
have us believe), what possible pretext 
has he to come forward now and accuse 
us of thwarting his views, or to cast the 
responsibility of his failure and disgrace 
upon us, whose arguments he never an~ 
swered, and to whom he obstinatelv and 
invariably refused all sort of information, 
by which we might have been enabled to 
form a better judgment, and possibly to 
agree with him on this subject? The right 
hon. gentleman, however, (Mr. Dundas), 
judges more fairly of us; and I thank him 
for the handsome acknowledgment he has 
paid to the true character of the gentle- 
men on this side of the House; for by 
owning, that because we did not happen 
to approve of this armament it was aban- 
doned, he owns another fact—that we 
are not what an hon. gentleman chose to 
represent us, an indiscriminate faction, 
disapproving of every thing, right or 
wrong. This is clearly manifest from his 
own admissions ; for, giving up when they 
found we disapproved, they must have 
begun in the idea that we should approve. 
We approved in the case of Holland, and 
in the case of Spain. In the first case 
we did so, because the rectitude of the 
thing was so clear, that every well-wisher 
to England must approve it. We did so 
in the case of Spain, because the objects 
were explained to us—the result given, 
and the reparation demanded, were both 
before us. But had the right hon. gen- 
tleman any right, because we ioreed to 
the Dutch and Spanish armaments, to an- 
ticipate the consent of opposition to this ? 
It was insulting to impute the possibility 
tous! What! agree to take the money: 
out of the pockets of the people, without 
an insult explained, or an object held up! 
It is said the object was stated, and that 
the means only were left to conjecture. 
That the object proposed to the House, 
was an armament to make a peace, and 
Oczakow was supposed to be the means’ 
by which that peace was to be effected. 
Sir, it is almost constantly my misfortune 
to be differing from the right hon. gentle 
man as to the import of the words “ ob- 
ject” and “ means.” In my way of using 
these words, I should have directly trans- 
posed them, and called the armament the 
[3 R] 
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means of effecting peace, and Oczakow 
the object of that armament. And the 
event proves that ministers thought as I 
do; for they gave up that object, because 
they knew they could get the end they 
roposed by their armament without it. 
ni object, indeed, whatever was its im- 
portance, whether it was or was not, as 
wo have alternately heard it asserted and 
denied, the key of Constantinople, nay, 
as some wild and fanciful people had al- 
raost persuaded themselves, the key to 
our possessions in the East Indies, the 
king’s ministers have completely re- 
mounced; and seem by their conduct to 
have cared very little what became of 
that or of Constantinople itself. The ba- 
lance of Europe, however, is perfectly 
safe, they tell us; and on that point we 
have nothing more to apprehend. The 
enormous accession of power to Russia, 
from the possession of Oczakow, so far 
from affecting Great Britain, is not likely, 
according to what the ministers assure ue, 
to disturb the tranquillity of her nearest 
neighbours. I must here remind an hon. 
otleman, who spoke so much on-the ba- 
ce of Europe, (Mr. Jenkinson), that 
he did not seem to pay sufficient attention 
to Poland, as if that country, now become 
m some deyree able te act for itself, from 
the change in its constitution, was of no 
moment, or incapable of having an influ- 
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guarantee the Czimea to them, “ the ob- 


ject of the war, as he states it to be. & 


desire no farther preof than this, that wo 
always considered the Turks as the ag- 
gressors; for it follows, that where any 
place, in the pogsession of one power, i¢ 
made the object of a war by another, the 
power claiming that object is the aggres- 
sor. If, for example, we were at war 
with Spain, and Gibraltar the ebject, 
Spain of course would be the aggressor: 
the contrary, if the Havannab were the 
object. The king of tingland, therefore, 
by the dispatch which I have quoted, has, 
in words and in fact, acknowledged the 
Turks to have been the aggressors in thie 
war, by making pretensions te a province 
solemnly ceded to Russia im the year 
1783. I can scarcely think that minis- 
ters mean to contend, that session by 
treaty does not give right to possession. 
Where are we to look, therefore, to asoer- 
tain the right of a country to any place 
or territory, but to the last treaty? To 
what would the opposite doctrine lead ? 
France might claim Canada, eeded in 
1763, or we Tobago, ceded ih 1783. It 
might be urged that they took advantage 
of our dispute with our own coloniea, and 
that the treaty gave no right Canadg, 
Jamaica, every thing might be questioned. 
Where would be the peace of Europe, if 
these doctrines were to be acted on? 


ence in any manner upon his system of | Every country must continue in a state of 


treaties und attacks. That Oczakow, 
therefore, was at any time an object sufii- 
eient ta justify their interference, I have 
stated many reasons for concluding will 
not be alleged this night. Some of the 
gentlemen on the other side, indeed, have 
advanced other grounds, and told us (I 
eonfess it is for the first time), that in this 
war the empress of Russia was the ag- 
gressor; that on her part the war was of- 


{ 


endless perplexity, armament, and pe 

ration. But happily for mankind, a dif- 
ferent principle prevails in the law of na- 
tions ; there the last treaty gives the right, 
and upon that we must aver, that if, as 
the dispatch says, the Crimea was the eb- 
ject, the Turk was the aggressor. What, 
therefore, was the right claimed by the 
right hon. gentleman to enter into this 
dispute ? P will answer, the right of a 


fensive, and that it became us to interfere | proud man, anxious to play a lofty part. 
tp stop her progress. They tell us of: France had gone off the stage; the cha- 
warious encroachments in the Cuban, of racter of the miserable disturber of em- 


hostilities systematically carried on in 
Wolation of treaties, and many other in- 
stances ; not one of which they have at- 
tempted tu prove. by a single document, or 
have rested on any ether foundation than 
their own assertions. But to these, Sir, 
I shall oppose the authority of ministers 
themselves; for, in one of the dispatches 
ef the duke of Leeds to Mr. Whitworth, 
he desires him to communicate to the 
court of Petersburgh, that if they will 
eonsent to make peace with the Turks on 
the séatus quo, the allies will consent to 


1 


pires was vacant, and he resolved to boast 
aad vapour, and play his antic tricks and 
gestures on the same theatre. And what 


| has been the first effects of this new expe- 


mment, upon the policy and character of 
the British nation ? at in the pride 
of our power we have miserably disgraced 
ourselves in the eyes of Europe; that the 
name of his majesty has been sported with 
and stained; that the people of Enginnd 
have been inflamed, ir conmmesce dis- 
turbed, the most valuable citizens dragged’ 
from their houges, and half a million of 
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mortey silded 06 the public burthens! 
And kere, Sir, in justice to my own feel- 
ings, 1 cannet pass over wholly ia silence 


the fate of that valuable body of aur fel- 
low-citizens, who are more particularly 
the victims of these false alarms, and by 
whom the most bitter portion of the com- 
anoa ity must be borne. 1 am com- 

Hed to admit, chat every state has a 
right, in the season of danger, to claim 
mi pool e all, or any of its members ; 
that the “ salus - ema lex est.” 
Tenderness and Pereilenien m the use 
of such extensive powers is all I can re- 
commend to those whose business it is to 
‘call them into action. But here I must 
dament, in common with every feeling 
mind, that unnecessary barbarity which 
dragged them from thetr homes, deprived 
them of their liberty, and tore them from 
the industrious exercise of those modes 
of life by which they earned support for 
their families, wantonly, cruelly, and 
without pretext, because without the 
smallest intention of employing them. 
The gentlemen well know what I state to 
be a fact; for they know that their system 
was changed, and their object abandoned, 
before even they had begun to issue press- 
warrants. 

I return, Sir, to the disagreeable con- 
dition m which the right hon. gentleman 
has involved us. Let us see whether what 
I have said on this point be not literally 
true. The empress ef Russia offered, 
early in the year 1790, to depart from the 
terms she had at first thrown out, namelv, 
that Bessarabia, Wallachia, and Moldavia, 
should be independent of the Ottoman 
power. This it appears, she yielded upon 
the amicable representations of the allied 


powers, and substituted in the room of, 


them those conditions which have since 
been conceded to her, namely that the 
Dniester should be the boundary between 
the two empires, and all former treaties 
should be confirmed. ‘ Then,” say mi- 
nisters, ‘‘ if we gained this by simple ne- 
gociation, what may we not gain by an 
armament ?” Thus judging of her pusil- 
Janimity by their own, they threatened 
her. What did she do? Peremptorily 
refused to depart one atom from her last 
conditions; and these, I assert, were in 
the possession of his majesty’s ministers 
long before the armament: they knew not 
only this early in the month of March, 
but likewise the resolution of the empress 
not to rise m her demands, notwithstand- 
ing any farther success that might attend 
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her arms. The memorial of the court of 
Denmark, which they have, for reasorts 
best known to Gicanselven refused us, but 
whieh was circulated in every court, and 
published in every newspaper in Eurepe, 
fully informed them these matters. 
But the king’s ministers, with aa absur- 
dity of which there is no example, called 
upoa the country to arm. ? Not 
because they meaat to employ the arma- 
ment against her, but in the fanciful hope, 
that because, in an amicable negeciation, 
the empress had been prevailed upen not 
td press the demand of Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, and Bessarabia, as independent 
sovereignties, they sheuld infallibly suc- 
ceed, by arming, and not employing that 
armament, in persuading her te abandon 
all the rest ! And what is the end ? Why, 
that after pledging the king’s name, in 
the most deliberate and solemn manner $ 
after lofty vapouring,; arte pro- 
mising, denying, turning and turning 
again ; she keine up the pafade of an 
armament for four months, accompe- 
nied with those severe measures, to be 
regretted even when necessary, to be re- 
probated when not, the right hon. gen- 
tleman crouches humbly at hef feet: im- 
treats, submissively supplicates of her 
moderation, that she will grunt him some 
small trifle of what he asks, if it is but by 
way of a boon; and finding at last that he 
can get nothing either by his threats or 
his prayers, gives up the whole, precisely 
as she had insisted upon having it! 

The right hen. gentleman, however, ie 
determined that this House shall take the 
whole of this disgrace upon itself. Iheard 
him, with much delight, on a former day, 
quote largely from that excellent philo- 
sophical work, “The Wealth ef Nations.” 
In almost the first page of that book, he 
will find it laid down a8 a principle, that 
by a division of labour in the different 
occupations of life, the objects to which 
it is applied are perfected ; time is saved, 
dexterity improved, and the general stock 
of science augmented : that by joint effort, 
andreciprocal accommodation, the severest 
tasks are accomplished and difficulties 
surmounted, too stubborn for the labour 
ofa single hand. Thus, in the building 
of a great palace, we observe the work to 
be parcelled out into different depart- 
ments, and distributed and subdivided 
into various degrees, some higher, some 
lower, to suit the capacities and condition 
of those who are employed in its construcs 
tion. There is the architect who invents 
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the plan and erects the stately columns; 
there is the dustman and the nightman to 
clear away the rubbish. The right hon. 
gentleman applies these principles to his 
politics, and in the division and cast of 
sake for the job we are now to execute 
or him, has reserved for himself the higher 
and more respectable share of the busi- 
ness, and leaves all the dirty work to us. 
Is he asked why the House of Commons 
made the armament last year? He an- 
swers, “* the House of Commons did not 
make the armament! I made it. The 
‘House of Commons only approved it.”— 
.Is he asked why he gave up the object of 
the armament, after he had made it? “I 
-did not give it up!” he exclaims: “I 
think the same of its necessity as ever: it 
is the House of Commons that gives it 
up: it is this House that supports the na- 
‘tion in their senseless clamour against my 
measures: it is to this House that you 
must look for the shame and guilt of your 
-disgrace.” To himself he takes the more 
conspicuous character of menacer. It is 
‘he that distributes provinces, and limits 
‘empires; while he leaves to this House the 
thumbler office of licking the dust, and 
‘begging forgiveness : 
“* Not mine these groans 
These sighs that issue, or these tears that 
flow.” 
«« T am forced into these submissions by a 
low, contracted, grovelling, mean-spirited, 
and ignorant people!” But this is not all, 
It rarely happens, that in begging pardon, 
when men determine upon that course, 
they have not some benefit in view, or 
that the profit to be got is not meant to 
counterbalance, in some measure, the 
honour to be sacrificed. Let us see how 
the right hon. gentleman managed this. 
On the first indication of hostile measures 
against Russia, 136 members of this 
House divided against the adoption of 
them. This it was, according to a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Dundas), that in- 
duced ministers to abandon their first ob- 
ject; but not like the duke of Leeds, who 
candidly avowed that if he could bave 
once brought himself to give up the claim 
of Oczakow, he would not have stood out 
for the rasing. its fortifications, or any 
such terms. The ministers determine 
that the nation at least shall reap no be- 
nefit from the reversal of thcir system. 
‘< You have resisted our projects,’’ say 
they; “* you have discovered and exposed 
Our incapacity ; you have made us the ri- 
dicule of Europe, and such we shall ap- 
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deed, our intentions of involving you in a 
war; but you shall not be the gainers by 
it! you shall not save your money! We 
abandon Oczakow, as you compel us to 
do, but we will keep up the armament, if 
itis only to spite you!" 

Deemined to act this disgraceful part, 
their next care was to do it in the most 
disgraceful manner; and as they had 
dragged parliament and their king through 
the dirt and mire, they resolved to exhibit 
them in this offensive plight to the eyes 
of Europe. To do this, they did not care 
to trust to the minister we had at Peters- 
burgh; a gentleman distinguished for 
amiable manners, and a faithful, vigilant, 
and able discharge of his duty. Why 
was the management of the negociation 
taken from him? Was hetoo proud for this 
service? No man should be too proud todo 
his duty ; and of all our foreign ministers, 
Mr. Whitworth I should think the very 
last, to whom it could be reproached that 
he was remiss in fulfilling the directions 
he receives, in their utmost strictness. 
But a new man was to be found; one 
whose reputation for talents and honour 
might operate, as they hoped, as a sort of 
set-off against the incapacity he was to 
cure, and the national honour he was de- 
puted to surrender. Was it thus deter- 
termined, because in looking round their 
ial eae body, there was no man to be 
selected from it, whose character assimi- 
lated withthe dirty job he was to execute ? 
As there was honour to be sacrificed, a 
stain to be fixed upon the national cha- 
racter, engagements to be retracted, and 
a friend to be abandoned, did it never 
occur to them that there was one man 
upon their diplomatic list, who would have 
been pronounced by general acclamation 
throughly fitted in soul and qualities for 
this service? Such a person they might 
have found, and not so occupied as to 
make it inconvenient toemploy him; they 
would have found him absent from his sta- 
tion, under the pretence of attending his 
duty in this House, though he does not 
choose often to make his appearance here. 
Instead of this, however, they increased 
the dishonour that they doomed us to 
suffer, by sending a gentleman endowed 
with every virtue and accomplishment, 
who had acquired, in the service of the 
empress of Russia, at an early period of 
his lite, a character for bravery and enter- 
prise, that rendered him personally es- 
teemed by her, and in whom fine talents 
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and elegant manners, ripened by habit 
and experience, had confirmed the flatter- 
ing promise of his youth. Did they think 
that the shabbiness of their message was 
to be done away by the worth of the 
messenger? It I were to send a humiliat- 
ing apology to any person, would it 
change its quality by being entrusted to 
lord Kodney, admiral Pigot, my hon. 
friend behind me (General Burgoyne), 
lord Cornwallis, sir Henry Clinton, sir 
William Howe, or any other gallant and 
brave officer? certainly not. It was my 
fortune, in very early life, to set out in 
habits of particular intimacy with Mr. 
Faulkener, and however circumstances 
may have intervened to suspend that in- 
timacy, (circumstances arising from wide 
differences in political opinion,) they 
never have altered the sentiments of pri- 
vate esteem which I have uniformly felt 
for him; and, with every amiable and 
conciliating quality that belongs to man, I 
know him to be one from whom improper 
submissions are the least to be expected. 

Well, Sir, these gentlemen, Mr. Whit- 
worth and Mr. Faulkener, commence the 
negociation, by the offer of three distinct 
propositions, each of them better than the 
other, and accompany it with an expres- 
sion somewhat remarkable, namely, that 
this negociation is to be as unlike all the 
others as possible, and to be ‘ founded in 
perfect candour.” To prove this, they 
submit at once to the Russian ministers 
s‘ all that their instructions enable them 
to propose.” Who would not have ima- 
gined, according to the plain import of 
these words, that unless the empress had 
assented to one of these propositions, all 
amicable interposition would have been at 
an end, and war the issue? The “ perfect 
candour” epi in the beginning of 
their note, leads them to declare explicitly, 
that unless the fortifications of Oczakow 
dre rased, or the Turks are allowed as an 
equivalent to keep both the banks of the 
Dniester, the allies cannot propose any. 
terms to them. What answer do the 
receive? An unequivocal rejection of 
every one of their propositions ; accom- 
panied, however, with a declaration, to 
which I shall soon return, that the navi- 
gation of that river shall be free to all the 
world, and a reference to those maxims of 
policy which have invariably actuated the 
empress of Russia in her intercourse with 
neutral nations, whose commerce she has 
at all times protected and encouraged. 
With this declaration the British Plenipo- 
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tentiaries declare themselves perfect 
contented: nay more, they engage that if 
the Turks should refuse these conditions, 
and continue obstinate longer than four 
months, the allied courts ‘“ will abandon 
the termination of the war to the events 
it may produce.” And here ends for ever 
all care for the Ottoman empire, all soli- 
citude about the balance of power. The 
right hon. gentleman will interpose no far- 
ther to save either, but rests the whole of 
& measure, once s0 indispensable to our 
safety, upon this doubtful issue—whether 
the Turks will accept in December those 
very terms which, in July, the British 
ministers could not venture to propose to 
them ! 

Sir, we may look in vain to the events 
of former times for a disgrace parallel 
to what we have suffered. Louis the 
14th, a monarch often named in our 
debates, and whose reign exhibits more 
than any other the extremes of prosperous 
and of adverse fortune, never, in the midst 
of his most humiliating distresses, stooped 
to so despicable a sacrifice of all that can 
be dear to man. The war of the succes- 
sion, unjustly begun by him, had reduced 
his power, had swallowed up his armies 
and his navies, had desolated his provinces, 
had drained his treasures, and deluged the 
earth with the blood of the best and most 
faithful of his subjects. Exhausted by 
his various calamities, he offered at one 
time to his enemies to relinquish all the 
objects for which he had begun the war ; 
that proud monarch sued fur peace, and 
was content to receive it frem our modc- 
ration. But when it was made a con- 
dition of that peace that he should turn 
his arms against his grand-son, and com- 
pel him by force to relinquish the throne 
of Spain—humbled, exhausted, conquered 
as he was, misfortune had not yet bowed 
his spirit to conditions so hard as these. 
We ee the event: he persisted still in 
the war, until the folly and wickedness of 
queen Ann’s ministers enabled him to 
conclude the peace of Utrecht, on terms 
considerably less disadvantageous even 
than those he had himself proposed. And 
shall we, Sir, the pride of our age, the ter- 
ror of Europe, submit to this humilhatin 
sacrifice of our honour? Have we suf- 
fered a defeat at Blenheim? Shall we with 
our increasing prosperity, our widely-dif- 
fused capital, our navy, the just subject 
of our common exultation, our overflow- 
ing coffers, that enable us to give back to 
the people what, in the hour of calamity, 
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we weré compelled to take from them; 
flushed with a recent triumph over Spain, 
and yet more than all, while our old rival 
and enemy is incapable of disturbing us, 
shall it be for us to yield to what France 
disdained in the hour of her sharpest dis- 
tress, and exhibit ourselves to the world 
the sole example in its annals of such aa 
abject and pitiful degradation ? 

But gentlemen inform us now, in justifica- 
tion, as I suppose they mean it, of all these 
measures, that to effect a peace between 
Russia and the Porte, was only the osten- 
sible cause of our armament, or at least 
not the sole cause ; and that ministers were 
‘onder some apprehension lest the emperor, 
if the allies were to disarm, should insist 
on better terms from the Turks, than he 
had agreed to accept by the cenvention 
of Reichenbach. is { cannot believe. 
When his majesty sends a message to in- 
form his parliament, that he thinks it ne- 
cessary to arm for a specific purpose, I 
cannot suppose that a falsehood has been 
put into his majesty’s mouth ; and that the 
armament, which he proposes as necessary 
for one purpose, is intended for an other. 
if the right hon gentleman shall tell me, 
that although the war between Russia and 
the Porte was the real cause of equipping 
the armament, yet that being once equip- 
dies it was wise to keep it up when no 

onger wanted on that account, because 
the emperor seemed inclined to depart 
_ from the convention of Reichenbach ; then 
I answer, that it was his duty to have come 
with a second message to parliament, ex- 
‘pressly stating this new object, with the 
necessary information, to enablethe House 
to judge of its propriety. 
' Another of the arguments for continu- 
ing the armament after the object was re- 
linquished, is, that Russia might have m- 
sisted on harder terms, not conceiving 
herself bound by offers which we had re- 
refused to accept. I perfectly agree with 
gentlemen, that after the repeated offer of 
those terms, on the part of Russia, and the 
rejection of them by us, the empress was 
not bound to adhere to them, in all pos- 
sible events and contingencies. If the war 
had continued, she would have had aright 
to farther indemnifications for the expense 
of it. But was it not worth the minister's 
while to try the good faith of the empress 
of Russia, after she had so solemnly 
pledged herself to all Europe that she 
would not rise in herdemands? The ex- 
periment would have been made with little 
trouble ; by the simple expedient of send- 
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object of his armament would have suffered 
little by the delay, as an answer from the 


nisters to su 
early part oft 
had shown so much regard to us, as ace 
tually to give up whatever pretensions she 
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to ask the question. The 


Russian court might have been had in five 
or six weeks. Was it reasonable m mi- 

se, that because, m the 
€ negociation, the empress 


had formed to other provinces of the 
Turkish empire, solely with the view of 
obtaining our concurrence to the principle 
on which she offered to make peace, she 
would revert to those sea R poepnan 
the instant she had obtain at concur- 
rence on our part, for the benefit of 
which she had sacrificed them? Surely, 
as I have said, it was worth whilé to make 
the experiment: but simple and obvious 
as this was, a very different course was 
adopted. Oczakow, indeed, was relin- 
quished before the armament began, as 
we may find by comparing the date of the 
reeswarrants with that of the duke of 
d's resignation. Assoon as the king’s 
message was delivered to parliament, a 
messenger was dispatched to Berlin with 
an intimation of the resolution to arm. 
This, perhaps, was rashly done: as they 
might have foreseen that the measure 
would probably meet with opposition, and 
much time could not have been lost by 
waiting the event of the first debate. 
No sooner was the division known, thas 
a second messenger was sent off to over- 
take and stop the dispatches of the first; 
and this brings me to another argument, 
which I confess appeafs to me very un 
likely to help them out. They tell us, 
that the king of Prussia having armed in 
consequence of our assurances of support, 
we could not disarm before we knew the 
sentiments of the court of Berlin, without 
the imputation of leaving our ally in the 
lurch. Did we wait for the sentiments of 
that court to determine whether Ocsakow 
was to be given a or not? Sir, when that 
measure was resolved upon, the right hon. 
gentleman actually had abandoned his 
ally: and that such was the general sense 
of the court of Berlin, I believe can be 
testified by every Englishman who was 
there at the time. No sooner did the se- 
cond messenger arrive, and the contents 
of his dispatches become known, than a@ 
most general indignation arose agtinst the 
conduct of the He hon. gentleman ; and 
Iam well enough inforfned oft the sub- 


ject to state to this House, that net an 


Englishman could show his face m that 
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sr without exposing himself to mor- 
leation, perhaps to insult. 
- But, Sir, between the 28th of April, 
when the message was breught down to 
this Heuse, and the 2d or Sd of May, 
when the secend messenger was dis- 
with the news that ministers 
abandoned the object ef it, the arma- 
meat could not have been materially ad- 
vanged. Why, then, was it persisted m? 
Fhe right hen. gentleman cannot argue, 
that he kept up the armament in compli- 
ance with his engagements with Prussia, 
when the armament, in fact, did not exist, 
and when it had been begun but four or 
five days previous to his renouncing the 
object of it. That could not have been 
his motive. What, then, was the motive? 
Why, that he was too proud to own his 
ervor, and valued less the money and 
tranquillity of the le, than the 
2 ak Gee ah he hed: 
nounced the reality. False shame is the 
pareat of many crimes. By false shame 
# man may be tempted. to commit a mur- 
dev, to.conceal arobbery. Influenced by 
this false shame, the ministers robbed the 
of their money, the seamen eof 
thew liberty, their families ef support and 
ion, and all this. to eonceal that 
they had undertaken a system which was 
not fit to be pursued. If they say that 
they did this, apprehensive that without 
the terrer of an armament Russia would 
mot stand to the terms which they had re- 
fused to accept, they do neo more than 
acknowledge, that by the igsolence of 
their arming, and the precipitancy of their 
submission, they had either so provoked 
her. resentment, or excited her contempt, 
that she would not even candescend to 
agree to her ewn propositions when ap- 
proved by them. But, however they 
might have thought her disposed to act 
on this subject, it was at least their duty 
to try whether such would have been her 
conduct or not. 

To prove that the terms to: which they 
agreed at last were the same with those 
they before rejected, all I feel it nece 
for me to observe is, that the free navi- 
gation of the river Dniester, the only no- 
velty mtroduced. into them, was implied 
im proposing it as a boundary; for it is 
a well known rule, that the boundary be- 
tween: two powers, must be as free to the 
one as to the other. True, says the m- 
nister, but we have got the free navigation 
for the subjects of other powers, particu- 
larly for those of Poland. Hf this be an 
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advantage, it is an advantage hehasgained 
by concession: for if he “hed not ried 
that the river should be the boundary, the 
navigation, would not have been free. The 
Turks effered no such stipulation, had they 
been put in possession of beth the banks; 
besides which, asanoble duke, whom I have 
already quoted, well observed, it ie an ad- 
ventage, whatever may be its value, which. 
can subsist only in time of peace. It is 
not, Is , magined that the naviga-. 
tien will be free in time of war. 
have then got nothing that deserves. the 
name of a “ modification,” a term, I muet 
here observe, the use of which is not jus-. 
tified even by the original memorial, where 
the sense is more aceurately expressed 
the Freneh word “ radoucissement. 
as it, then, for some radoucissement that 
they continued their armament? Was it 
to say to the empress, when they Aad 
conceded every thing, * We have given 
you all you asked ; give us something that 
we may hold out to the public, something 
that we may use against the minority ; 
that minority whem we have endeavoured 
to. represent as your allies. We have sa- 
crificed our allies, the Turks, to you; you 
can do no less than sacrifice your alties, the 
minonty, tous?” If I had been to advise 
the empress on the subject, I would have 
counselled her—grant the British minister 
something of thissort. F would’ even have. 
advised her to rase the fortifications of 
Oczakow, if he had insisted on it ; I would’ 
have appealed from her policy to her ge-~ 
nerosity, and said, grant him this as an 
apology, for he stands much in need of it. 
His whele object wae te appear to gain 
something, no matter what, by continuin 
the armament, and even in thie last pitiful 
and miserable object he hae failed. 

H, after all, I ask, whether these terms 
are contained in the peace that we have- 
concluded for the Turks, or rather which 
the Turks concluded for themselves, the 
answer is, ‘“« We have no authentic copy 
of it.” Is this what we have got by our 
arms, by distressing our commerce, drag- 
ging our seamen from their Homes and 
occupations, and squandering our money? 
Is this the efficacy of our interference and 
the triumph of our wisdom and our firm- 
ness? The Turks have at length concluded 
a peace, of which they do not even conde- 
scend to favour us with a copy, so that 
we know what it is only by report, and 
the balance of Europe, lately in 90 much 
danger, and’ of so much importance, is 
left for them to settle without consulting 
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us! Is it for this that we employ such 
menas Mr. Fawkenerand Mr. Whitworth? 
They were sent to negociate for the ma- 
terials of a speech, and failed. But what 
are the complaints that private friendship 
has a right to make compared with those 
of an insulted public? Halfa million of 
money is spent, the people alarmed and 
interrupted in their proper pursuits by 
the apprehension of a war, and for what ? 
For the restoration of Oczakow? No; 
Oczakow is not restored. To save the 
Turks from being too much humbled ? 
No; they are now in a worse situation 
than they would have been had we never 
armed at all. If Russia had persevered 
in that system of encroachment of which 
she is accused, we could, as I ob- 
served before, then have assisted them 
unembarrassed. We are now tied down 
by treaties, and fettered by stipulations ! 
we have even guaranteed to Russia what 
we before said it would be unsafe for the 
Turks to yield, and dangerous to the 
eace of Europe for Russia to possess. 
his is what the public have got by the 
armament. ‘What, then, was the private 
motive? | 
“« Scilicet, ut Turno contingat regia conjux, 
Nos, anime viles, inhumata inflctaque (turba, 
Sternamur campis.” 
The minister gained, or thought he was 
to gain, an excuse for his rashness and 
misconduct, and to purchase this excuse, 
were the, public money and the public 
quiet wantonly sacrificed. There are 
some effects, to combine which with their 
causes, it is almost sufficient to drive men 
mad. That the pride, the folly, the pre- 
sumption of a single person, shall be able 
to involve a whole people in wretched- 
hess and. disgrace, is more than philoso- 
y can teach mortal patience to endure. 
ere are the true weapons of the enemies 
of our constitution! Here may we 
search for the source of those scditious 
writings, meant either to weaken our at- 
tachment to the constitution, by depre- 
Clating its value, or that loudly tell us 
we have no constitution at all. We may 
blame, we may reprobate such doctrines, 
but while we furnish those who circulate 
them with arguments suchas these; while 
the example of this day shows us to what 
degree the fact is true, we must not 
wonder if the purposes they are meant to 
answer be but too successful. They ar- 
gue, that a constitution cannot be right 
where such things are possible; much less 
so when they are practised without pu- 
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nishment. - This, Sir, is a serious reflec-. 
tion to every man who loves the constitu-: 
tion of England. Against the vain theo- 
ries of men who project fundamental al- 
terations upon grounds of mere speculative 
objection, I can easily defend it; but 
when they recur to these fuets, and show 
me how we may be doomed to all the. 
horrors of war, by the caprice of an indi- 
vidual, who will not even condescend to 
explain his reasons, I can only fly to this 
House, and exhort you to rouse from, 
your lethargy of confidence, into the ac- 
tive mistrust and vigilant control which. 
your duty and your office point out to 
you. 7 
Without recurring to the dust to which. 
the minister has been humbled, and the 
dirt he has been dragged through, if we 
ask for what the peace of the public has. 
been disturbed—for what that man is: 
pressed and dragged like a felon to a ser-: 
vice that should be honourable? We 
must be answered—for some three quar-- 
ters of a mile of territory on the banks. 
of the Dniester; In the name of all we 
value, give us, when such instances are 
quoted in derogation of our constitution, 
some right to answer, that these are not 
its principles, but the monstrous abuses: 
intruded into its practice. Let it not be 
said, that because the executive power, 
for an adequate and evident cause, may 
adopt measures that require expense 
without consulting parliament, we are to 
convert the exception into the rule; to 
reverse the principle; and that it is now 
to be assumed that the money of the peo- 
ple may be spent for any cause, or for 
none, without either submitting the exi- 
gency to the judgment of their represen-: 
tatives, or inquiring into it afterwards, 
unless we can make out ground for a cri-- 
minal charge against the executive go- 
vernment. Let us disclaim these abuses, 
and return to the constitution. I am not 
one of those who lay down rules as abso- : 
lute, but I maintain the general rule to 
be, that before the public money is voted - 
away, the occasion that calls for it should | 
be fairly stated, for the consideration of. 
those who are the proper guardians of. 
the public money. Had the minister ex- 
lained his system to parliament, before 
he called for money to support it, and 
had parliament decided that it was not 
worth supporting, he would have been. 
saved the mortification and disgrace in 
which his own honour is involved, and by 
being furnished with a just excuse te 
t 


‘would have hazarded a war. 
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Prussia for withdrawing from the prose- 
cution of it, have saved that of his sove- 
reign and his country, which he has irre- 
coverably tarnished. Is unanimity ne- 
cessary to his plans? He can be sure of 
it in no manner, unless he explain them 
to this House, who are certainly much 
better judges than himself of the degree 
of unanimity with which they are likely 
to be received. Why, then, did he not 
consult us? Because he had other pur- 
poses to answer in the use he meant to 
make of his majority. Had he opened 
himself to the House, and had we de- 
clared agasint him, he might have been 
stopped in the first instance: had we de- 
.Clared for him, we might have held him 
‘too firmly to his principle, to suffer his 
‘receding from it as he has done. Either 
-of these alternatives he dreaded. It was 


- his policy to decline our opinions and to 


exact our confidence; that thus having 
the means of acting either way, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of his personal si- 
tuation, he might come to parliament, 
-and tell us what our opinions ought to 
be; which set of principles would be 
most expedient to shelter him from in- 
aa , and from punishment. It is for 

is he comes before us with a poor and 
pitiful excuse, that for want of the unani- 
mity he expected, there was reason to 
fear, if the war should go to a second cam- 
paign, that it might be obstructed. Why 
not speak out and own the real fact? He 
feared that a second campaign might oc- 
casion the loss of his place. Let him 
keep but his place, and he cares not what 
else he loses. With other men, reputa- 
tion and glory are the objects of ambi- 


tion; power and place are coveted but as 


the means of obtaining them. For the 
minister, power and place are sufficient of 
themselves. With them he is content: 
for them he can calmly sacrifice every proud 
listinction that ambition covets, and 
every noble prospect to which it points 


- the way. 


Sir, there is yet an argument which I 
have not sufficiently noticed. It has been 
said, as a ground for the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s defence, that he was prevented 
from gaining what he demanded by 
our opposition, and, but for this, that 
Russia would have complicd and never 


‘ hieve the direct contrary, and my beliéf is 


. 
o 


as good as their assertion, unless they will 
ive us some proof of its veracity. Until 
I have.a right to ask them, what if 
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Russia had not complied? Worse and 
worse for him! He must have gone on, 
redoubling his menaces and expenses, the 
empress of Russia continuing inflexible as 
ever, but for the salutary opposition which 
roe him from hisextremity ofshame. 
am not contending that armaments are 
never necessary to enforce negociations, 
but it is one, and that not the least of the 
evils attending the right hon. gentleman's 
misconduct, that by keeping up the pa- 
rade of an armament, never meant to be 
employed, he has in a great measure de- 
prived us of the use of this method of ne- 
gociating, whenever it may be necessary 
to apply it effectually. For if you pro- 
pose to arm in concert with any foreign 
power, that power will answer, ‘“‘ What 
security can you give me that you will 
persevere in that system? You say you 
cannot go to war, unless your people are 
unanimous.” If you arm to negociate 
against aforeign power, that power will 
say, “I have only to persist—the British 
minister may threaten, but he dars not act 
—he will not hazard the loss of his place 
by a war.” A right hon. gentleman ( Mr. 
Dundas), by. way of excuse for withhold- 
ing the papers, asked us what foreign 
power would negociate with an English 
cabinet, if their secrets were likely to be 
developed, and exposed to the idle cu- 
riosity of a House of Commons? “ Better 
have no dealings with them at all,” I 
should answer, ‘ if the right of apart 
into every part of a negociation they thin 
fit, and of knowing why they are to vote 
the money of their constituents, be denied 
the House of Commons.” But there is 
something like reason why no foreign 
power will negociate with.us (and that a 
much bettet reason than a dread of dis- 
closing their secrets), in the right hon. 
gentleman's example. I declare therefore 
for the genius of our constitution, against 
the practice of his majesty’s ministers; I 
declare that the duties of this House are, 
vigilance in preference to secresy, delibe- 
ration in preference to dispatch. _ Sir, I 
have given my reasons for supporting the 
motion of my hon. friend ; I will listen to 
the right hon. gentleman’s defence with 
attention, and will retract wherever he shall 
prove me to be wrong. 7 
Mr, Pitt said, the vehemence and vio- 
lence which had been employed, and the 
splendid eloquence of the right hon. gen- 
tleman who had just sat down,.had called 
the attention of this House to the subject 
now before it. His eloquence to whatever 
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purpose it was directed, was always pow- 
erful; and he was happy that his argu- 
ments on this debate fad been brought 
forward, and that he -had taken the oppor- 
tunity, at a time-when it was fully awake, 
‘to draw their attention to his sentiments. 
He was also happy in the circumstance 
of the adjourned dchate, as it had allowed 
‘the House to go more fully into the sub- 
ject, and it was with peculiar satisfaction 
‘that, after having heard stated every thing 
‘that had been said on a former evening, 
‘as well as on this, he now rose witha 
very different temper and a very different 
view from that of theright hon. gentleman, 
to recall the attention of the House from 
that forcible appeal to their passions and 
imaginations, to what appeared to him to 
be the real subject before them. In stating 
the grounds on which he should have to 
call the attention of the House, he should 
endeavour to be as clear and as concise 
as possible ; and notwithstanding the elo- 
quence with which they had just heard 
‘one side of the subject maintained, he re- 
ferred with confidence to the principles 
developed in the debate of yesterday, ina 
‘speech, which was still in the recollection 
of the Hause, and which, regarded as a 
specimen of clear eloquence, strong sense, 
jones of reasoning, andextensive know- 
‘ledge, was, he believed wholly unexampled 
in any public assembly on a first essay, 
and would have done honour to the most 
practised speaker or statesman that ever 
delivered his sentiments within those 
walls. 

In stating what oceurred to him on this 
subject, he should confine the question 
within its real limits; and in the course of 
what he had to offer he should lay it down 
as a principle, that the measure in ques- 
tion was founded in policy, and that suc- 
cess was not unreasonably to be expected 
therefrom. The way in which the ques- 
tion was to be debated, appeared to him 
to be first, by desiring the House to re- 

‘collect the principle of the measure, or 
the foundation of our continental connec- 
tion; and then the policy, under all the 
circumstances of this case. Many gen- 
tlemen seemed to think, that the question 
of the balance of power had been impro- 
ea introduced into this subject. His 
on. friend had, he was well aware, put 
his argument rather more broadly than 
‘ the present motion required, but the wa 
in which the question should be consi- 
dered, was by recurring to the fundamen- 
‘tal principle, namely, that of preserving 
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the balance of power in Europe. When 
the subject had been first introduced into 
that House, it had been urged in its ut- 
most extent; but now, when they came 
to the discussion of a motion upon it. 


they found it narrowed considerably, and 


the necessity of preserving the balance of 
power admitted atest as a principle 
not tobe denied. The only matter-.of dis- 
pute, therefore, that remained was with 
regard to the application of that principle. 
He pointed out the absurdity of consi- 
dering it in extremes, as had been the 
case on the preceding day by an hon. 
gentleman, who, by pushing the principle 
so far that it rested on nothing at last, had 
argued it most unjustly and unfairly. Mr. 
Pitt said, there was no system which, by 
a similar mode of reasoning, might not be 
pushed so far till it was lost sight of en- 
tirely. He wentinto an historical de- 
duction of the policy of Europe, in en- 
deavouring to preserve a rational balance 
of power, which had obtained so long since 
as the reign of Francis Ist, and then 
went over the ground that Mr. Jenkinson 
had stated as the foundation of the system 
of the continental connexions into which 
this country had entered, explaining the 
motives of our different alliances with 
Holland, with Prussia, and with the Porte. 
He showed, that the systematic political 
aim of Russia had been the establishment 
of a naval power in the Black Sea, and 
thence deduced thenecessity of our form- 
ing a connexion with Turkey; he said 
that Montesquieu, who best understood 
the subject, expressly declared that the 
Turkish empire, although it undoubtedly 
contained m it many symptoms of decay, 
must last much longer than was generally 
imagined, because when an attack of an 
alarming nature should be made upon 
it, the European maritime powers would 
feel it to be their interest to come in- 
stantly to its aid, and rescue it from dan- 
ger.—Having very much at large argued 
the policy of a system of continental alli- 
ance with the preservation of the balance 
of power, as the best means of checking 
and preventing the frequency ‘of wars of 
ambition and conquest, Mr. Pitt came at 
length to the immediate consideration of 
the case in question, which he most amply 
discussed, admitting, with great candour 
to Mr. Fox, that in point of strict fact the 
Turks were the aggressors with regard to 
the late war, but contending, at the same 
time, that such had been the conduct of 


Russia towards the Porte, and such the 
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indubitable proefs of her hostile intentions 
towards that power, that although the 
Turks struck the first blow, the war 
might fairly be termed a defensive war. 
He stated all the events of it, to the time 
that Russia ealled upon Great Britain and 
Prussia to mediate terms of peace be- 
tween her and the Porte, on the propo- 
sition that, exclusive of Oczakow and its 
district, the provinces of Bessarabia, Mol- 
davia, and Wallachia, should be dismem- 
bered from Turkey, and converted into an 
independent kingdom, and these terms 
the empress declared she proffered as a 
testimony ofher ‘great moderation.” Mr. 
Pitt stated allthe progressive negociation, 
from this preliminary proceeding to the 
period of his coming down to the House 
with a message for an armament—a mea- 
sure which he had no scruple to admit he 
had thought it his duty to advise. He 
then as fairly stated, that his majesty’s 
ministers afterwards changed their 
opinions, and admitted that they had done 
20, because, on comparing the end, with 
the means, they had reason to think, in 
consequence of the change of circum- 
stances, that they should not be able to 
obtain the object for which they had 
armed, without incurring greater difficulty, 
and being under the necessity of making 
exertions of a more extensive and pro- 
tracted nature, than they thought it pru- 
dent to risk. He fully stated every part 
of the transaction, put it on its true me- 
rits, and left it to the impartial judgment 
of the House to decide, whether minis- 
ters, who could have no motive but an 
anxious desire to discharge their duty in 
the manner most likely to promote the 
interests of their country, merited the 
smallest censure, for having acted in an 
arduous dilemma to the best of their judg- 
ment, and with the strictest attention to 
the public welfare. He declared, he was 
far from insinuating, that the gentlemen 
on the other side of they House had 
not in their opposition to the mea- 
sures of administration last year been 
actuated by the purest intentions, but 
Jooking at the negociation in the view in 
which he took of that transaction, under 
all its circumstances so far from joining 
with them in thinking as they did, that 
they had rendered an essential service to 
their country, he could not consider their 
triumph in any other light than as a 
triumph over the councils and interests of 
their country, and not its enemies. He 
reminded the right hon. gentleman of a 
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question he had put to him the Jast session 
on a supply day, relative to 2,000 addi- 
tional seamen, voted then, and of the 
answer he had given, a3 a proof that he 
had then a view to arming on account of 
the Russian negociation. After stating 
this very fully, he replied to a variety of 
misrepresentations that had been made in 
the course of the debate by different 
speakers, particularly by Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Sheridan, the former of whom he 
charged with having pushed his arguments 
for the purpose of aggravation to a de- 
gree of refinement beyond all reason; 
and of the latter, he said, if he were to 
attempt to correct all his mistatements, 
they were so abundant, that their correc- 
tion alone would occupy an entire debate. 
He congratulated Mr. Fox on the tri- 
umphs which he had experienced in other 
places ; and in answer to Mr. Sheridan’s 

uestion as to what honours he (Mr. 

itt) imagined he should be received 
with if he went to Petersburgh, he said, 
he scarcely imagined he should have the 
honour of being placed in a gallery be- 
tween two of the greatest orators of 
Greece and Rome. [Alluding to the 
bust of Mr. Fox placed by the empress of 
Russia between those of Demosthenes and 
Cicero.] He took notice of the paper 
read by Mr. Grey, as a part of his speech 
the preceding day, which, he said, the 
hon. gentleman had been so good as to 
introduce, without a date of either time 
or place, without stating to whom it was 
addressed, by whom it was written, or for 
what purpose. He had made a diligent 
inquiry at the proper offices after such a 
paper since the House had separated, but 
although he could find no trace, nor learn 
a syllable of any such paper ever having 
been heard of before, he had found two or 
three addresses sent over lately from the 
Ottoman court, but expressed in terms 
directly the reverse of those used in the 

aper produced by the hon. gentleman. 
He appealed to Mr. Fox, and asked if it 
was either decent or manly for that right 
hon. gentleman to have gone out of his 
way to allude, in an unhandsome manner, 
to an hon. gentleman in his absence, who 
was supposed to have been employed in a 
diplomatic capacity, and declared, that no 
man who had been honoured with the 
office of a minister at foreign courts had 
ever discharged his duty more ably, more 
honestly, or in a manner more creditably 
to himself, or more advantageously to his 
country, than the hon. gentleman who 
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had been so illiberally alluded to. He 
recapitulated Mr. Sheridan’s charge, that 
ministers had betrayed the interest of the 
Porte; that they had behaved treacher- 
ously to Austria, and to the Brabanters, 
and astly, that they had conducted them- 
selves with duplicity to their ally the king 
of Prussia. He denied the assertion in 
all its parts, declaring, that no one of the 
powers in question had the smallest 
ground whatever for complaint of breach 
of faith in the conduct of this country, 
but, on the contrary, that the conduct we 
had uniformly preserved towards each of 
them, had been such as to merit a very 
different character. At length Mr. Pitt 
concluded his speech with declaring, that 
he disdained to make any professions of 
his motives to the House, that the motives 
of a public man should be judged of by 
his actions, and that though it was con- 
fessedly his interest, by every possible 
means, to keep the kingdom at peace, 
yet that greatly as he wished for the con- 
tinuance of that object, they ought to 
consider themselves as trustees for poste- 
rity; and, for one, he would not so far 
neglect his duty on account of the incon- 
veniencies of the present moment, as to 
decline pursuing any measures that he 
conscientiously thought likely to secure 
the permanence of future tranquillity. 

r. Fox, in reply, said: —With regard 
to what the right hon. gentleman has 
chosen to introduce into his speech, re- 
specting compliments and honours con- 
ferred on me by the empress of Russia, I 
am ready now, and at all times, to declare, 
that if any foreign sovereign, in friendship 
with this country, shall pay me the com- 

liment to think well of me, and testify it 
by those marks of distinction to which he 
has alluded, I shall feel myself highly 
gratified by such distinction. With re- 
gard to Russia, it has ever been my opi- 
nion, that she was the power in Europe, I 
will scarcely except even Holland, with 
whom the cultivation of reciprocal ties 
of triendsnip, both commercial and poli- 
tical, was most natural, and of the greatest 
consequence to this country. For the 
uniforinity of this opinion, Sir, I appeal 
to my whole conduct, whether in or out 
of office. At the close of the American 
war, [thought Russia the power whose 
naval force joined with ours, might effec- 
tually counterbalance the united navies of 
the iouce of Bourbon. When I was 
again in office, I refused to concur in re- 
monstrances to the court of Petersburgh 
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against the seizure of the Crimea. I ap- 

eal farther to the sentiments delivered 
y me in this House, when I added my 
voice to those of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s supporters, in applaudmg the suc- 
cess of the measures taken to assist the 
stadtholder in 1787; when in avowing my 
approbation of what was done, I gave, as 
my principal reason for that approbation, 
the power it afforded us of forming al- 
liances on the continent, and when I dis- 
tinctly named Russia as one of those 
whose friendship it was of the highest 
importance tocultivate. The question was 
then put on the first resolution, which 
was negatived. On the second, the pre- 
vious question was put and carried, On 
the third, the House divided ; 


Tellers, 


Mr. Whitbread > + = 
YEAS 4 Mr. M. A. Taylor - - } 116 
Nozs j Mr Rose - - = = f ous 


Mr. Cawthorne - - - 
So it passed in the negative. 
List of the Minority. 


Adam, William Fox, Charles James 
Anson, Thomas Francis, Philip 
Anstruther, John Gregg, Francis 
Ashley, Cropley, hon. Grenville, hon. Thos, 
Barlow, Hugh | Grey, Charles 
Beckford, Richard Harcourt, John 
Bentinck, lord E. Hare, James 
Benyon, Richard Harrison, John 
Bouverie, hon. E. Hartley, W. H. 
Bridgeman, sir Henry Hippisley, John Cox 
Buller, James Honeywood, Filmer 
Burch, Jos, Randyll Hussey, William 
Burford, earl of Howard, Henry 
Burgoyne, John Howell, David | 
Byng, George Inchiquin, earl of 


Cavendish, lord G. Jervis, sir John 


Cavendish, 4d. G.A.H. 
Church, J., Barker 
Clinton, It. gen. sir H. 
Cocks, hon. J. Somers 
Coke, Thos. Wm. 
Coke, Daniel Parker 
Conway, hon. W. S. 
Cotes, John 
Crespigny, T. Champ. 
Crewe, John 

Currie, William 
Damer, hon. Lionel 
Dawkins, James 
Downe, viscount 
Dundas, sir ‘Thomas 
Dundas, Lawrence 
Edwards,Gerard Noel 
Ellis, rt. hen, W. 
Erskine, hon. Thos. 
Erskine, sir J.St. Clair 
Fitzpatrick, col. 
Fletcher, sir Henry 


St. John, hon. St.And, 
Knight, R. Payne 
Lake, Gerard 
Lambton, Wm. Hen. 
Laurence, William 
Leicester, sir J. Flem. 
Lemon, sir William 
Lloyd, James Martin 
Long, Samuel 
Loveden, E. Loveden 
Ludlow, earl 
Macpherson, James 
Maitland, hon. Thos. 
Martin, James 
Milbanke, Ralph 
Milner, sir W. M. 
Monckton, hon. Edw. 
Mostyn, sir Roger 
Nesbit, John 

North, lord 

North, Dudley 
Owen, Mostyn Wm, 
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Palmerston, viscount Sturt, Charles 


Palk, Lawrence Tatleton, Banastre 
Payne, John Willes © Thompson, Thomas 
Pelham, Thomas Thorold, sir John 
Philips, J. G. Tichfield, marquis of 
Powys, Thomas Townshend, Charles 


Rawdon, hon. John 


Trevannion, John 
Ridley, sir Mat. Wm. 


Upper Ossory, earl of 


Russel, lord Wm. Vanneck, sir Joshua 
Sawbridge, John ee Robert 
Scott, major alpole, hon. Hor, 
Shetlield, lord Walwyn, James 
Shelley, Timothy Warren, sir George 
Sheridan, R. B. Weddell, William 
Shuckburgh, sirG.W, Western, Chs. Callis 
Sinclair, sir John Wilbraham, Roger 
Sloane, Hans Windham, W. 
Smith, Richard Winnington, sir Edw. 
Spencer, lord Robert TELLERS, 
‘Stanley, Thomas . Whitbread, S, 
Stuart, hon. James Taylor, M. A, 
dtuart, John Shaw 


| Debate in the Lords on the Reduction 
the National Debt and the Repeal of certain 
Tazes.| March 6. On the motion for the 
third reading of the bill to repeal the 
duties on Female Servants, 

Lord Rawdon said, that in expressing 
his sentiments upon this subject he should 
make a few general observations upon 
the bills for repealing certain taxes, al- 
though those bills were not, all before the 
House at present. With regard to the 
tax now before the House, he had always 
considered it a bad one; but it was not 
to a question, where their lordships’ feel- 
ings must be unanimous, that he called 
their attention. It was to the nature of 
and motives for those bills to repeal taxes, 
which ministers wished so much to avoid 

oing into. There had been much boast- 
ing about the flourishing state of the 
country under the present administration, 
which gave an opportunity of lessening 
the burthens of the people. Now, he 
agreed, that the state of the country was 
prosperous and flourishing ; and he would 
allow that ministers had made a very ju- 
dicious choice of the taxes most proper to 
be taken off, yet he would not allow that 
the prosperity of the country followed 
from the line of conduct which ministers 
had pursued, or that the repeal of those 
taxes was the best mode of alleviating the 
burthens of the people. He referred toa 
publication (Mr. Rose’s) which had been 
circulated with preat industry, on the 
revenue and finances of this country, and 
though not avowedly sent from ministers, 
insinuated that the prosperity of the coun- 
try was entirely occasioned by the exer- 


respecting the Armament against Russia. 


‘ministers. 
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tions of the present administration, an 
idea extremely fallacious, and which to 
be refuted, required only to be investi- 
gated. He came next to state the ine 
crease of the excise duties, and te ace 
count for them in a variety of ways en- 
tirely unconnected with the conduct of 
The rise or fluctuation of the 
public funds he considered as no criter 
rion by which to judge of the prosperity 
of the country, He particularly men. 
tioned the increase country banks, 
which he thought very prejudicial to the 
country. To examine into the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of extending the 
use of paper currency would be a question 
of deeper speculation than he meant to 
enter upon at present; but he contended 
that in all the manufacturing counties this 
circulation of paper had increased, and 
that many manufactories had been set on 
foot in consequence of it, because people 
would be much readier to give credit, 
when they could do it by issuing their 
notes, than when real money was to be 
given. Those who got the money inte 
their possession for issuing bills, took care 
that it should not remain useless, and 
therefore bought into the stocks; the 
increased demand for buying into the 
funds therefore he considered to arise 
from the increased circulation of paper. 
In the same publication a comparative 
statement had been made of the exports 
in 1783 and 1790, wherein the balance was 
stated to be much in favour of the year 
1790; but, however ingeniously that was 
ae he thought the saat fair way of 

nowing whether the trade of a country 
was for or against it, was to state the 
amount both of the exports and imports 
at the given period. If this was done, it 
would be found that the balance of trade 
was more in favour of this country in 
1783 than in 1790. He entered into a 
minute detail of the imports and exports, 
as well as the general state of the finances 
at the different periods alluded to, from all 
which he drew inferences which corrobo- 
rated his arguments. His intention was 
to undeceive those who might be deluded 
by the statement which ministers had 
thrown out. If it had really been meant 
to lessen the burthens of the people, that 
might have been more effectually done by 
paying off the national debt with the 
boasted surplus than by repealing taxes. 
Upon the whole, it was evident that mi- 
nisters saw the unpopularity that attended 
the Russian armament, and thought ne- 
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cessary to hold out the compensation of 
repealing taxes. 

ord Grenville complimented the ta- 
lents and eloquence of the minister who 
had so clearly and so ably stated the in- 
come and expenditure of the pesaar 
and justified the calculations made by the 
officers of government upon this subject. 
Having a surplus of a_ considerable 
amount, the question was, how that sur- 
plus should be disposed of ?—Whether 
the whole should be applied to the reduc- 
tion of the national debs, or to the reduc- 
tion of taxes; or whether it should be 
divided between these objects? The latter 
mode had been adopted, and in his opi- 
nion, wisely. The taxes in question were 
at first reluctantly imposed; the repeal of 
them therefore must give great satisfac- 
tion to the country. 

The Earl of Guiford* said, he should 
differ from both the noble lords who had 
delivered their sentiments. He thought 
himself bound to take this opportunity to 
do so. He feared he should deliver a 
doctrine that was at this time very unpo- 
pular, but this consideration should not 
deter him. Whether the taxes now pro- 
posed to be repealed were wise measures 
when they were adopted, he neither knew 
nor cared ; but having been adopted, whe- 
ther they should now be repealed was the 
point that he should call on the House to 
discuss. Having reflected on the whole 
of the conduct of ministers, he would 
frankly declare, that he thought with the 
noble lord who stated that the Russian 
business had produced this premature re- 
duction of taxes. Whether this particular 
tax, namely, a tax upon maid servants 
should be repealed, was a question on 
which he was ready to deliver his opi- 
nion; and he frecly confessed he thought 
it should not. He was of opinion that 
this sum, received from the people for 
the support of the public safety, ought 
not to be taken off. Nothing was more 
disagreeable to any person in office than 
to propose taxes. Whenever he pro- 
posed them, he did it because he thought 
them necessary for the satety of the coun- 
try; and in all he had done he should be 
willing to stand or fall, on the question of 
the propriety of the taxcs, compared with 


* This is the last speech made in parlia- 
ment by the earl of Guilford, formerly lord 
North. His lordship died on the 5th of Au- 
Gust, 1792, aged 62, having been for some 
tume quite blind. 
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the situation of this country, when he 
pr sed them.—The tax which was 
ikely to be the means of creating (pore 
larity by its repeal, was that which was 
now before the House. To this repeal 
he had an objection. But first he would 
state another objection which he had to 
the foundation of these proceedings of the 
reduction of taxes. He meant that part 
of the king’s speech by which notice was 
given of the probable repeal of the taxes. 
This part of the speech from the throne 
he did not say was immediately con- 
tray to the principles of the constitution, 
but it certainly was very uncommon that 
the prince from the throne should recom- 
mend to the consideration of parliament, 
any particular object in the point of 
finance, as worth their attention. That 
no such instance ever occurred before he 
would not say, although he did not recol- 
lect any eA except that of the hearth 
money ; and this was so well known to be 
a tax against the spirit of the people, and 
sO very oppressive to them, that it was 
nothing more than obeying the general 
voice to repeal it; and yet, even in this 
case, when the prince made this recom- 
mendation to parliament, it was accom- 
panied with a‘request that parliament 
would devise some other means to make 
good the deficiency which this repeal 
would occasion. But supposing this ta 
be regular and correct, he said he did 
not object to it upon that particular 
ground, but as a measure that should not 
be adopted at all. The grounds upon 
which he disapproved of the proposed 
reduction of taxes were, that he conceived 
the situation of the country to be such, 
that there could be no object so beneficial 
to its interests, as the reduction of the 
national debt, to which reduction the 
surplus of our revenue should be applied, 
in preference to any other object. As 
to the amount of this debt, he did not 
view it with the terror that seemed to be 
felt in general. He did not think so 
much of the size of it at present, as of 
the danger of its growing greater, and at 
last becoming too great for us to bear. 
To illustrate this, Fe observed, that we 
were at this time far from being in a des- 
perate state; or in a state in which we 
ought to despond; for if we looked at this 
time, as compared with the time of the 
Revolution, when this country had no 
debt: if we looked to the time when we 
first had any transactions of money on 
the score of public credit, we should find 
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that money was raised at the rate of 7 
and 8 per cent. interest; now, with all 
our debt, the interest was hardly 3 per 
cent. This was to him a proof that the 
country at this moment, {with all its debt, 
was in a better situation than at the time 
_when we had no debt. Notwithstanding 
all the taxes imposed on the people of 
this country, still, what they had left for 


their own comfort was much more than 
the people of this country had one hun- 
dred years ago. He believed that the 


resources of this country were still great, 
and that if called upon to exert herself, 
she would be found adequate to such ex- 
‘ertion. He never thought there was the 
least reason to despair on account of the 
finances of this country. He had often 
said before, and lie was of the same opi- 
nion now, that there never was a moment 
when a man of tolerable nerves should ap- 
prehend any danger from the failure of 
the resources of this country. He be- 
lieved we might proceed much farther 
before any fear should be apprehended. 
To what extent he knew not. God forbid 
we should make the experiment! but if 
called on,’ he was confident the country 
would bear a great deal more than had 
been already imposed on it. What was 
the result of these opinions? Not that 
we should reduce our present taxes, but 
that we should bear them, in order that 
we might apply the surplus for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt ; in order that we 
might, twenty years hence, be able to face 
the calamity of a war, without being bur- 
thened by Fra taxes; which would be 
the case, if, during the interval, we ap- 
plied our surplus to the reduction of the 
-mational debt. We should take care so 
to bear our burthens now, as that if fresh 
ones should be heaped upon us, they 
should not be more than we should be 
able to bear. As to the taxes now about 
to be repealed, taxes were burthensome 
on all occasions, but he didnot know that 
these were particularly so; or if they were, 
that the repeal of them would relieve the 
indigent. He had the misfortune, when 
in oftice, and afterwards when out of it, to 
maintain upon the subject of finance, a 
doctrine that was very unpopular. He 
was now too old to change his opinion, 
and the point of popularity should not 
now bias it; he had known the effects of 
it formerly, and had withstood them. He 
had received a lesson upon that subject, 
in a manner too plain to be misunder- 
‘stood, and too severe to be forgotten; 
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the result of the whole was, that he was 
taught that popularity was at an end with 
him, and he gave his opinion totally with- 
out feeling any thing upon that point; 
and he confessed that in that view he re- 
garded the bills in question as dangerous, 
and he hoped that the temporary popula- 
rity which the reduction of these taxes 
would procure to the present, would not 
lead a future administration to follow their 
example. He wished the people of this 
country as much wealth, comfort, and 
happiness for ever as they now enjoyed. 
But he could not help saying, that the best 
way to keep them in the present happy 
situation would be to call on them to avail 
themselves of the present moment to sup- 
port their burthens when they were so 
well able to bear them, that they mighs 
be able to meet the exigency of a future 
war, without incurring fresh taxes that 
might then be felt as burthensome. The 
people of this country were now free, 
opulent, and happy, and they should bear 
their burthens now, for the paper of re- 
ducing the national debt, if they wished 
the country to preserve and to enjoy its 
freedom and its happiness for ages to 
come. 

Lord Hawkesbury maintained, that the 
situation of the country was such as to 
enable us to pay annually one million to- 
wards the reduction of the national debt, 
and also to apply 200,000/. additionally 
for that purpose ; and that, in the present 
state of the country, the people had a 
right to expect some immediate ease to 
their burthens. He agreed with the noble 
earl as to the strength of our resources, 
but could not conclude from thence, that 
the appropriating of the whole of our 
surplus to the reduction of the debt, was 
the wisest plan that could be adopted. 
On the contrary, he was inclined to think 
that the taking off of these taxes would 
encourage some part of our trade and ma- 
nufactures ; and he was by no means sure 
that this reduction of taxes would actu- 
ally diminish the revenue ; he rather trust- 
ed, that this rclicf would improve and en- 
courage that commercial spirit which so 
much distinguished the people of this 
country. | 

The bill was then read a third time. 

Debate in the Commons, on the Estab- 
lishment of the Duke and Duchess of 
York.} March 7. ‘The House having 
resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole Housc, to consider of so mucli of 
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his majesty’s specch, as relates to making 
a suitable Provision for the Establishment 
of their royal highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of York, 

Mr. Pitt said, that the House having 
already testified their satisfaction on the 
-happy event of the recent marriage of the 
‘duke of York, it would be unnecessary for 
him to enter into an explanation of the 
‘resolutions he should conclude with, and 
to which he did not doubt the committee 
would unanimously agree: The first reso 
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safely be left in some sort of dependance 
on the crown; but that a more distant 
relationship between the princes and the 
crown ought to be looked to as a case 
perfectly possible to happen, and in that 
case the princes ought neither to be left 
to depend entirely on the pleasure of the 
crown, nor on the will of parliament— 
With shed apc to provision for princes of 
the blood, the first question, when appli 

cation was made to parliament, would na- 
turally be—Is the civil list inadequate to 


-Jution was, “ That it is the opinion of this | the purposes of fully maintaining and sup- 
committee, that his majesty be enabied to | porting them? He presumed it was not, 
‘grant a yearly sum or sums of money out ! or they would not hear of any motion of 
of the consolidated fund, not exceeding, | this kind. The House should make up 


in the whole, the sum of 18,0004, to take 
‘place and be computed trom the 5th of 
Bal , 1791, towards providing for the es- 
eeblishment of their royal highnesses the 
duke and duchess of York.” The second 
resolution was, ‘ That, a sum of 8,000/. 


er annum be settled on the duchess of ' 


ork, in case her royal highness should 
-survive the duke, to be issuing and pay- 
able out of the consolidated fund.” ‘he 
first resolution being put, 

Mr. For said, it was not his intention 
to move any amendment to the resolution 
now proposed, but he did think that the 
mode of providing for his majesty’s nu- 
-merous family should be put on some sure 
and solid principle, rationally considered 
and well digested. He declared, that 
what he was now going to say, was the 
pure effect of his own opinion, totally up- 
connected with any partiality, which he 
might be allowed naturally to feel for any 
branch of this illustrious family. He 
spoke of them as the princes of this coun- 
try, of whom he knew no more than of 
those who were princes one hundred years 
ago. Feeling the blessings of our excel- 
lent constitution, and rejoicing that mo- 
narchy made so essential a part of it, he 
‘was of opinion, that a handsome revenue 
should be provided for the prince on the 
throne, and for every branch of the royal 
family. He thought, that, except in an 
extreme case indeed, propositions of this 
nature should always come to that House 
from the crown, as the present proposi- 
tion did, and that the children of the so- 
vereign should be complctely independent 
of the crown, but that the king’s civil list 
- should be given with a view to enable his 
majesty to make such provision as the na- 
ture of the case maight require. While 
the relation of father and son continued 
co exist, he thought the princes might 


their opinion on this point before the 

determined on measures of this nature. If 
the civil list was not adequate, and if the 
care and control of the maintenance of the 
princes should be vested in his majesty, 
then the civil list ought to be augmented 
and made adequate to that purpose. He 


: thought that in this case some line ought 


to be drawn, and some solid principle 
adopted. The whole as the case would 
now stand, would be entirely at the mercy 
of the crown, whatever sums of money 
the public might be called on to pay. 
The whole in this case, as proposed by 
the resolution before the committee, was 
a mere annuity. Now in what situation 
were the princes placed? A prince ar- 
rives of age and marries ; he is to have an 
establishment for his family, for which 
purpose we give him nothing but a mere 
annuity. He believed that the most ngid 
economists would allow that a town resi- 
dence was necessary for his royal highness, 
and that a splendid one, and also that he 
should have a house in the country. 
What was the case here? The duke of 
York was to have a sum of money by way 
of annuity, and that was all. What was 
he have for fitting up his dwelling ?- What 
sum of money was he to sct off with? 
Parliament gave him a certain sum b 

way of income, ‘and might say it was sufh- 
cient. True; but then they left him to 
provide the means of beginning hfe as he 
could. How was he to raise money for 
this purpose? The only property he had 
by this resolution was an annuity, on 
which he would be compelled to rame 
money. Was this the proper way to 
make provision for aprince? Those who 
thought they made in this way a suitable 
provision had not sufficiently reflected on 
the subject: they had not thought how 
difficult it would be for his royal highness 
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to raise money on this annuity. In order 
to do so, perhaps he would be obliged to 
sell it at ten years’ purchase. What was 
the conclusion from all this? Why, that 
the sum granted was not granted in the 
tight way. A certain sum of money 
should be first granted to his royal high- 
ness to begin the world with, and after- 
wards something further should be given 
to him by way of annuity. As it now 
stood, for aught parliament could know, 
this annuity might be either too much or 
too little. He should therefore wish that 
the House would lay down some principle 
by which, whenever they meant to pro- 
vide for any of the royal family, they 
might know in fact what sort of pro- 
vision they really gave. Here the House 
knew not what would be the real extent 
of the provision. His royal highness was 
put into a situation in which he knew not 

ow to act. Suppose, for instance, in the 
fitting up of his town residence, a sam of 
40,000/. were wanted—a sum considering 
all things, the splendour of his station, 
and the price of necessary articles, by no 
means out of bounds in point of expense 
«how was his royal highaéas to raise this 
money? By applying to persons who 
make a property of young men of fashion 
when they lend them due This was 
fairly throwing his royal highness into the 
way of temptation—it was putting it out 
of his power to be discreet and economi- 
cal—it was not what parliament ought to 
do. They allowed the propriety of the 
marriage of the duke of York; the king 
approved of it; the public were said to be 
satisfied with it. In these circumstances 
care should have been taken that what 
was granted should be comfortably en- 
joyed. How could that be done? By 
allowing a certain sum for his royal high- 
ness to commence his establishment. This 
could be done without increasing the real 
expense to the public. The annuity 
might be lessened, if the committee 
thought fit, for the purpose of allowing 
his royal highness this sum of money ; for 
his part, he thought the income by no 
means too much. However unpopular 
the doctrine might be, he was ead to 
confess that he thought there should be a 
sum of money voted immediately, besides 
this annuity. Another point as to the 
marriage ; supposing it to produce what 
was generally called in their addresses 
« additional security to the Protestant 
succession”==the children would be left 
eompletely without any provision =thicy 
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would be left totally dependant on the will 
of the crown, or dependant on the will 
of parliament. He did not approve 
of thé practice ‘which subjected these 
princes to perpctual application to parlia- 
ment, without any thing like a principle 
to govern these applications. There 
should be provision for the issue of this 
family. Here they were placed in a worse 
situation than any private family in Eng- 
land. Either the immediate descendants 
from the throne at least should be pro= 
vided for by a resolution of that House, 
or by the civif list: and if the civil list 
was not equal to that end, it should be 
made so. It might be said, if these were 
his opinions, why did he not move some- 
thing on the subject? He certainly 
would move nothing, for the reason he had 
already stated, namely, that, generally 
speaking, he thought all such matters 
came more properly from the crown, and 
because it belonged to every man to re- 
dees his own conduct by such rules as 

e thought right. Ht was sufficient for 
him to have stated his opinion. 

Mr. Pitt said, he agreed with the right 
hon. gentleman, that it must be desirable 
that all euch measures should come from 
the crown, and he had, in the present in- 
stance, gone to the full extent of his ma- 
jesty's commands. There were two points 
which the right hon. gentleman seemed to 
misconceive. He had asked, whetlrer the 
civil list was adequate to the present pro- 
vision, without voting it from the conso- 
lidated fund? He believed he might ap- 
peal to the experience of the right hon. 
gentleman himself for proof that it was 
not; but a fact which he would call to 
the recollection of the committee would 
convince them that it was impossible. 
Last session he had the honour of bring- 
ing a message from his majesty to the 
House, desiring that provision might be 
made for the annuity for the duke of Cla- 
rence of 12,0001., the civil list, out of which 
it had been before paid, not being found 
adequate to it; the provision had in that 
instance, been voted unanimously. If, 
therefore, 12,000/. annuity could not last 
year be defrayed out of the civil list, how 
could this additional demand be so? He 
agreed that it was not right that the royal 
family should. be entirely dependent on 
the king ; but that was not precisely the 
subject then before them. 

Mr. Burdon said, that, comparing the 
proposed annuity with the circumstances 
of the country, he was led to think it toa 
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great ; and therefore should propose, that 
instead of 18,000/. a year, the sum of 
10,000/. should be inserted. 

Mr. MI. Mozxtacu said; he felt the most 
sincere attachment to every part of the 
royal family, but thought the situation of 
the people ought not to be overlooked, 
and that, burthened as they were, no un- 
necessary addition ought to be made to 
the load which they already supported. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he had not the 
sinallest doubt that, was the money to 
come out of the pockets of gentlemen in 
that House, there would not be a single 
voice against it; but he begged the com- 
mittee to recollect that it was the money 
of their constituents, and not their own, 
that they were voting away. 

Sir James Johnstone was of opinion, that 

children ought to be in a state of depen- 
dence upon their father, that if they had 
made usurious contracts, he might have 
it in his power to break them. He 
thought the reduction of the annuity from 
18,000/. to 10,000/. highly proper, and 
the more so, as the duke had a conside- 
rable income from Osnaburgh. He said, 
he had reason to believe that the duke’s 
revenue from thence amounted to 35,0002. 
a ycar. 
_ Mr. Fox said, it had been so totally un- 
usual in that House, to allude to any fo- 
reign revenue belonging to the royal fa- 
mily, that he was astonished at the hon. 
baronet’s allusion to the revenue of the 
bishoprick of Osnaburgh. His majesty’s 
revenue from his Hanoverian possessions 
never had been taken into consideration 
in that House, nor, in fact, had the House 
any thing to do with the subject. 

Sir W. Dolben said, that no man alive 
had more respect for the monarch on the 
throne, nor regard for his family, than he 
had. He wished an ample provision to 
be made for all of them: but the present 
vote he could not but consider as opening 
a very large field for future expense. 


when the provision for the remaining | 


branches of the royal family should come 
to be considered. With the present vote 
the 7,000/. on the Irish establishment, 
and the 12,000/. from the king’s civil list, 
the duke of York would receive near 
40,000/. a year from this country and Ire- 
land. If this was not enough for the 
younger branches of the royal family, 
surcly 100,000/. a year was not too much 
for the prince of Wales. He reminded 
the House, that not the Jeast valuable 


part of the royal family were several ami-- 
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added to the sum then proposed to be 
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able princesses, with whom he hoped the 
day was not distant when their hands 
would be sought in marriage. He wished 
the nation, therefore, to understand fully 
what they were going into; because, cer- 
tain he was, if the subject was not fairly 
discussed and explained in that House, it 
would be extremely unpopular out of 
doors; and the honest prejudices of the 
public on sucha subject, should be openly 
and explicitly dealt with. He was, for 
these reasons, of opinion, that the mea- 
sure ought to be deliberately weighed, 
and maturely considered. The revenues 
of the bishoprick of Osnaburgh, he had 
been given to understand, yielded a clear 
surplus, over all the necessary expendi- 
ture, of 10 or 12,000/.a year. That sum, 


voted, would be more than he should think 
the House, in their future provision Tor 
the younger branches of the royal family. 

Mr. AM. A. Zaylor was of opinion that 
the revenues of the bishoprick of Osna- 
burgh did not amount to more than one 
half of the sum stated by the hon. ba- 
ronet. 

Mr. Fox said, that as to the income 
which his royal highness received from 
Osnaburgh, nothing could be a stronger 
reason for putting it entirely out of the 
question than what had been stated by 
those who had introduced it; they had 
clearly shown how little they knew of the 
matter, one having stated it at 5,000I.. 
another at 12,000/., and a third at 35,000/. 
per annum; and while such a difference 
as that between 5,000/. and 35,0001. ex- 
isted in that House, he could not do them 
the injustice to think that those hon. gentle- 
men would wish the committee to form any 
judgment on what was so vaguely stated. 
The House and the country were too 


| proud to say that they would take from 
tthe subjects of Hanover, or the subjects 
| of Osnaburgh, a paltry sum for the pur- 


ose of maintaining the king of Great 
3ritain, or any branch of his illustrious 
| family. He did uot pretend to know 
what his majesty received as elector of 
Hanover, or the duke of York as bishop 
of Osnaburgh; indeed, he never had 
made it a subject of inquiry in that House, 
and he trusted it never would be made a 
| subject of inquiry ; whatever it was, he 
| thought it but fair, that the greater part 
; of it should be spent in those countries. 
—There was another point upon whichhe 
wished that the LLouse could be more fully 
informed than they really were, and that 
* 
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was, the unavoidable deductions that 
must be made from the allowances granted 
to the princes; or in other words, the 
necessary expenses of the establishments, 
which would, if known, clearly show how 
little of the sum granted they actually 
had it in their power to spend. He put 
this point very strongly, both with re- 
gard to the prince of Wales and the 
other princes; stating, that he believed 
there would not be found one man in 
that House so unaccommodating to the 
modes and even fashions of the times, as 
not to see the necessity of having ladies 
and gentlemen of high rank and character 
in the situation of attendants upon those 
royal personages, and the expense that 
followed such establishments. He never 
had been one who wished to take from 
the splendour of monarchy; and while 
monarchy was, very properly, the favou- 
rite system of our constitution, it was im- 
possible to contend for that equality 
among all ranks, which prevails in a sim- 
ple republic. - With regard to the prin- 
ciple, he wished it might be a principle 
to provide as liberally for the other 
branches of the royal family, when in si- 
milar situations with the duke of York. 
To those who thought otherwise, he 
asked, if they were sorry for the flourish- 
ing increase of his majesty’s family, and 
the Brunswick line, or if they regretted 
that so many of them arrived at years 
of maturity? Certainly, if this was the 
case, they acted most hypocritically ; for 
scarce a year had passed that they had 
not carricd up the most fervent congratu- 
latory addresses to the throne upon the 
birth of another prince or princess.— As 
the prince of Wales's name had been 
mentioned, he would just say a few words 
respecting his income, which he contend- 
ed was proportionably much Jess than any 
of the younger branches of the family, 
much less than that of former princes 
of Wales, and perfectly inadequate to the 
expenses of his establishment. He said, 
that George, prince of Wales, afterwards 
George 2nd, had 100,000/. per annum, 
and Frederic, prince of Wales, had like- 
wise for some part of his life 100,000/., 
and that he had not alwavs so large a 
sum, was a circumstance of regret, and 
occasioned consequences that would re- 
flect honour on no part of the country or 
government. He added, that the prince 
of Wales was the only part of the family 
that had received no increase to his in- 
come; the privy purse in the mean time 
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had been increased from 6,000/. to 
60,000/., and the civil list from 600,000/. 
to 900,000/. 

Mr. -W. Smith rose merely to state that 
he understood no subjects in Germany 
were so free as those of Hanover and Os- 
naburgh, and that he did not wish that a 
single penny should be drawn from either 
place, for the support of any part of the 
royal family of England. : 

Mr. Brandling thought if the House 
attempted to avail itself of the income of 
the bishop of Osnaburgh, it would act une. 
justifiably ; it ought, in his mind, to give 
his royal highness an ample provision, in- . 
dependent of that accidental circum- 
stance. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 


Complaint against Mr. Rose for Abuses 
committed at the Westminster Election. ] 
March 13. Mr. Thompson rose, he said, 
agreeably to the notice he had given, to 
execute a task as momentous, perhaps, as 
ever arrested the notice of a British se- 
nate. It was a charge of a serious nature 
against the secretary of the treasury, 
and such a one as deserved the severest 
censure of the House. It was necessary 
for him, that in consequence of rumours 
circulated out of doors, he had made cer- 
tain inquiries, the result of which he should 
now submit to the House. He had un- 
dertaken this charge purely from the 
sense he had of his public duty as one ot 
the representatives of the people, totally 
unconnected with any animosity against 
the hon. gentleman who was the object of 
this accusation. It was to his public 
duty that he wished to dedicate himself ; 
and if the hon. gentleman, who was the 
object to whose conduct he wished to di- 
rect any inquiry, should be able to explain 
himself to the satisfaction of the House, 
he should be glad of it. The rumour to 
which he alluded, originated in conse 
quence of a trial in the court of King’s- 
bench, in which the hon. secretary was 
defendant, at the suit of a Mr. Smith, for 
business done, in behalf of lord Hood, at 
the election for Westminster, in 1788. 
The substance of the evidence in that 
trial, went to charge Mr. Rose with 
having interfered in that election in an 
unwarrantable manner. It appeared in 
evidence, that Mr. Smith had some time 
before been convicted in a penalty of 50/. 
for an offence against the excise laws, and 
that afterwards, in consequence of services 
performed by Mr. Smith, at the request 
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of Mr. Rese, in the course of that elec- | principle and essence of liberty in this 
tion, part of the fine was remitted to him. | country. He had made this accusation, 
That in the course of this transaction Mr.| He was ready to support it by proof, 
Smith had been introduced to Mr. Rose, | Let the House grant the inquiry, and the 
through the intervention of a member of | subject would be properly adjusted. If 
that House. |‘ Name him, name him,” | the hon. gentleman was innocent, he ought 
was generally exclaimed]. This Mr. | to have an opportunity of making his in- 
Thompson declined, but proceeded to | nocence public. If he was guilty, he 
state the various circumstances of the | should not be suffered to escape. “I 
conversation between Mr. Smith and My. | have,”’ said Mr. Thompson, “ put George 
Rose, by which it would appear, that Mr. | Rose, esq., ap upon his trial, and God 
Rose had actually been the means of pro- | send him a good deliverance!" He then 
curing 3 remission of part of this excise ,moved, “ That this House will, upon 
fine, for his services in the election, in | Friday next, resolve itself into a commit- 
behalf of the court candidate, lord Hood. | tee of the whole House, to inquire into all 
This would appear from the inquiry, be- | Abuses committed, by persons in office, 
yond the possibility of a doubt. Having | at the election of a member to serve in 
stated this, and also many points, on which | parliament for the city of Westminster in 
the inference appeared to him to be | July 1788, as far as the same relate to 
‘ clear, that this was the conduct of Mr. | penalties incurred under the excise laws, 
Rose; and having alluded to the publica- | or lottery act.” 

tion of the trial of an action brought by| Mr. Lambton rose to second the motion, 
Mr. Smith against Mr. Rose, and the | and said, if sufficient grounds had not 
points there proved to the satisfaction of | been stated to induce the House to grant 
a jury, who gave Mr. Smith a verdict for | the committee, he had a case which he 
the amount of his bill; and that it ap-| should think it criminal not to bring to 
hea by that trial what part Mr. Rose | light. Like his hon. friend, he had no 
had acted on that occasion, he came to | motive for the part he was about to take, 
the conclusions to be drawn from this; | but a sense of duty to his constituents, 
and here he wished the House to reflect | In the year 1788, one. Hoskins being at 
on the consequence of a Sccretary to the | that time in prison, at the suit of the soli 
Treasury employing the money of the | citor to the lottery for 700/. in order to 
public for the purpose of supporting the | answer certain penalties for offences 
election of a member of that House. | against the lottery act, for which he could 
He wished them to reflect on the probable | not find bail, wrote ta the solicitor, telling 
consequences of suffering the public to him he could procure fifty or sixty votes 
understand that their money was wasted | for lord Hood at the Westminster elec- 
for the corrupt pornos of procuring seats | tion, provided he could be admitted to 
in that House for the friends of the mi- | bail, and that such bail ag he should offer 
nister. He wished them to reflect on the | would not be objected to, The solicitor 
public contempt, if not the indignation, | to the lottery, in answer to this, said he 
which they might, by suffering such pro- | could not do this on hig own account, but 
ceedings to pass unnoticed, bring upon | must have authority from a higher quarter. 
the whole House. They should remem- | The man was afterwards admitted to bail, 
ber, that on the opinion the public enter- | and his bail were a couple of the most 
tained of the House, its character rested, | miserable raggamuffins that ever offered 
and that it was from the people it derived | to commit perjury. Their appearance 
the whole of its power and authority. | showed, that so far from being able ta 
What care, then, if they wished to main- | swear that they were worth 700/. they 
tain this character, or preserve this power, | had not sixpence in their pockets, exclu- 
should they not take to impress the people | sive of the pittance that had been paid 
with a well-founded belief, that they would | them, as the price of the scandalous 
never connive at bribery and corruption: | crime they were hired to commit: nay, 
-—that the people were not taxed to sup-|so wretched was their appearance, that 
port corrupt elections! To succeed m|when they came to take the ehcesaaet 
such a practice as had been imputed to | oaths before the judge at chambers, al- 
the hon. secretary, or rather to escape an | though-they brought a note from the soli 
inquiry, would either lay the foundation of | citor to the lottery, signifying his con- 
disturbances, and finally the downfall of | sent to their bail, the judge’s clerk thought 
our state, or totally extinguish the yery | it so impossible, that the solicitor to the 
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lottery could mean to accept two such 
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more mistaken than ever he had been in 
shabby looking fellows as bail for 700/., | his life. He proceeded to state the whole 
that he actually refused to swear them. | of the transactions that had taken place 
The fact, however, was, their bail was between Mr. Smith and himself, and the 
taken, and John Hoskins did actually poll , greater part of what he said, he supported 
for lord Hood sixty votes; from which ; by written documents. He began with 
time neither Hoskins nor his bail have explaining, that Mr. Smith had kept a 
been heard of. Thus the public, it ap- | livery stable, and that he had been in the 

ared, had paid 700/. out of their pockets | habit of hiring horses of him, to go the 
ae voting falsely for lord Hood; and if, first stage out of town; that he had not 
ministers could, at their political conve- ' seen the man to his knowledge, nor should 
nience, suspend the operation of some he have known him if he had met him, 
laws, and remit the operation of others, | before he sent him a petition enclosed in 
where was the freedom of the country? a-letter, in 1789, both of which he would 
There was no longer reason to wonder at | read to the House. The petition stated, 
some late contradictory votes in that ' that Mr. Smith having had an information 
House, nor at the obsequious confidence— ' lodged against him for brewing beer at 
giving majorities. The conduct of those _ home, had been convicted in a penalty of 
majorities, and some late disclosures, | 50/.; that the beer was small beer for the 
would not only tend to render ministers ' use of his own family ; that he was a poor 


suspected, but parliament itself would be 
suspected— [ Mr. Lambton was here called 
to order, and informed from the chair, | 


man, altogether ignorant that it was can-. 
trary to law to brew small beer for the use 
of his family; and that he had no inten- 


that it was totally disorderly to impute tion to commit any offence against the 
improper motives to the majorities of | laws of his country. The petition farther 
that House]. Mr. Lambton apologized, « stated, that one third of the penalty went 


and declared, that had he not been called ! 
to order prematurely, he did not believe , 
he should have been deemed disorderly, | 
as he was going to add, “unless the | 
House granted the committee of inquiry | 
then moved for.” He next exclaimed | 
against the effects of corruption on the | 
electors as well as the elected. He said, | 
they all knew, that the Roman emperors, 
by bribing and corrupting the senate, 
governed Rome, and trampled down her 
liberties with as much unrestrained li- 
cence, as if there had existed no senate 
at all: that it was to the purity of election 
they were to look as to the source of 
freedom, and the origin of all their dearest 
rights and privileges: that it behoved them 
to be particularly watchful in times like 
these, when luxury and extravagance 
opened an easy door. to corruption, by re- 
ciprocally enervating all the -vigour of 
virtue, and all the better energies of the 
mind. He concluded with seconding the 
motion. 

Mr. Rose said, he could not avoid ex- 
pressing his astonishment at the hon. 
mover’s credulity in venturing to bring 
before the House in the serious and so- 
Jemn manner that he had done, charges, 
which if he did not before he sat down, 
prove to the satisfaction of the House, 
mot only that every part of them was not 
true, but that they had not in them the 
smallest degree of truth, he should be 
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to the poor of the parish, one third to the 
informer, and the other tothe king. The 
letter stated that the vestry of St. Martin's 
were willing to give up their third of the 
penalty, provided he (Mr. Rose) would 
procure the remission of the king’s other 
two-thirds. ‘Thus, the member of parlia- 
ment through whose medium, according 
to the hon. gentleman, Smith had heen 
introduced to him, was no other than the 
vestry of St. Martin's. With the petition, 
Mr. Rose said, he did exactly what, in 
the ordinary course of business, he 
ever did when petitions were sent to 
him, viz. referred it to the board, to 
whose cognizance the subject matter 
belonged. Smith’s petition he enclosed 
to Mr. Cholmondeley, the chairman of 
the excise board, and afterwards upon 
another application, understanding that 
Mr. Cholmondeley was out of town, and 
the petition with him, he wrote to the 
secretary to beg him to get the board to 
suspend deciding upon Smith's case till 
Mr. Cholmondeley came to town, and on 
no other account thanmerely because Mr. 
Cholmondeley had the petition with him. 
But to show the House of what little 
avail his interference had proved, the pe- 
tition was rejected by the board of excise, 
and Mr. Rose read the secretary's answer, | 
with the decision of the board, in which 
the secretary declared, ‘ that all the al- 
legations were untrue; that Smith was 
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not a poor man; that the beer brewed 
was strong and not small beer; that he 
well knew what he had done was illegal : 
that he contrived to get the malt into his 
house so privately, that even his brewer, 
(who was the person that had informed 
against him) didnot know when or whence 
it came, that he had long been in the ha- 
bit of brewing and conveying it into his 
own cellars for sale, and thatif the penalty 
had been 5002. instead of 50/. it would 
not have been adcquate to the beer he 
had brewed.” Here, therefore, was a clear 
proof that he had not influenced: the 
board in their decision. Half the penalty 
had actually been levied, and the other 
half was to be paid by instalments. This, 
he solemnly said, was the whole of the 
transaction between Smith and hin, as far 
as regarded the penalty of 50/. During 
the time of the last general election, 
Smith came to him, as he was going out, 
and made a proposition for opening his 
house: and declared in his entry, that he 
could detect a great number of bad votes 
that had been given for lord John Towns- 
hend, when he answered, “ Do so, if you 
can, it will be doing a right thing,” but as 
to any proposition on the subject of the 
clection, he must go to lord Hood’s com- 
“mittee. He did so, found the bad votes 
he said he could find, and at length ap- 
plied to him to be paid. ~The answer he 
gave him, was, “ Return to lord Hood's 
committce, they'll pay you.” Smith af- 
terwards again demanded payment of him, 
and commenced an action, which was tried 
in the court of king’s bench. He would 
not impeach the justice of the court, nor 
the integrity of the jury; such a case 
Was certainly made out as to induce them 
to give a verdict tor Smith. These were 
the facts, but did any man in his senses 
suppose that he (Mr. Rose) if he had felt 
the least consciousness of being really in- 
debted to Smith, would have sutlered the 
cause to have gone into a court of jus- 
tice? Most certainly he would not. He 
never had sent a man who had a demand 
upon him, twice from his door in the 
whole course of his lite: but he must still 
think, that Smith had not aright to call on 
him for payment; he had opened no 
House (not that he should have done 
wrong, if he had), nor made himself res- 
ponsible in any sort whatever. It was not 
necessary for him to say much of himself, 
because, however party might influence 
gentlemen with whom he was not ac- 
quainted, the friends who knew him, he 
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trusted, would find nothing in his charac- 
ter or any part of his conduct to warrant 
even amomentary suspicion, that he would 
be mean enough to act so scandalous a 
part as calumny had imputed to him; and 
even if, for the sake of argument, it were 
admitted that he could sink so low, did 
any person living imagine such a man as 
Mr. Cholmondeley, would join with him in 
such a disgraceful scene? With regard to 
the other charge, that respecting the ad- 
mitting Hoskinsto bail, by sham bail, he 
protested he had never even heard the man's 
name before that day, and was it likely that 
lord Hood would have desired his agent 
to act such a part as had been ascribed to 
him? If lord Hood had permitted his 
agentto do what had been stated, it would 
have been nothing less than subjecting 
him to have had his head put inthe pillory. 
Mr. Rose averred, that what he had said 
was the whole of the transaction which he 
had ever had with Smith; but if gentle- 
men were not disposed to believe him, it 
did not depend on his assertions alone ; the 
officers of the excise were at the door, 
and ready to come to the bar of the 
House to confirm them. Neither the ex- 
cise laws, nor any authority that he might 
be supposcd to possess, had ever been 
made use of for any purpose that could, 
upon the strictest investigation, be deemed 
improper, much less for election purposes. 
But if any person could think so ill of him 
as to suppose he would so prostitute his 
situation, did they imagine the exalted 
characters who sat at the treasury board 
would sutter it ? 

Lord Hood said, he had never heard of 
Hoskins in his lite. As to Mr. Frost, he 
observed, that he had brought an action 
for his bill, on the Westminster election. 
That action was referred to arbitration; 
the arbitrators made their award, and 
struck off from his bill, on that occa- 
sion, the sum of 2,800/. allowed him 
1,000/, and a liberal allowance besides. 
His own referees declared that the sum 
was, after this reduction, fully sufficient. 
After having made acharge, and persisted 
in it so much, he really put it to the con- 
sideration of the House, whether he de- 
served any credit whatever. 

Mr. Grey maintained, that nothing had 
been sated in the course of the debate 
to make it appear, that the House oucht 
not to grant the committee that had been 
moved for. He laid great stress on the 
case of Hoskins, and said, the right. hon. 
gentleman had solemnly declared, that he 
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never caused any mitigation of the penalty 
which Smith had incurred under the ex- 
cise Jaws to be made. He begged to 
know if he had not done it through Mr. 
Vivian, the solicitor to the board of ex- 
cise. He produced a note, dated April 
1789, froin Air. Rose to Mr. Smith, ap- 
pointing him to meet Mr. Vivian at 8 
o'clock the next morning at his own house 
in Palace-yard. With regard to what the 
right hon. gentleman had said, denying 
that Mr. Smith appplied to him through 
the medium of a member of parliament, 
and had termed that member the vestry, 
the right-vhon. gentleman's memory must 
have failed him wonderfully. To re- 
fresh his memory, he would mention 
who the member was—the member for 
Liverpool. Upon the whole, he contended, 
that there was enough before the House 
to induce them to inquire into the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Rose said, he could not recollect, 
amidst the variety of notes which he had 
occasion to write, every individual note. 
But what did the note produced by the 
hon. gentleman prove? It was dated 
April 1789, and the penalty was levicd 
afterwards, consequently there had been 
no interference of his that had availed Mr. 
Smith. With regard to the member of 
parliament, he did now recollect, that the 
hon. gentleman alluded to, kept his horses 
at the same stable yard. They acci- 
dently met there, and the hon. gentleman 
mentioned the case of Smith, as a case of 
compassion, and stated the same facts as 
were alleged in the petition, and which 
the secretary to the excise board stated 
to be false. 

Mr. Gascoyne said, he had little imagin- 
ed the matter referred to bythe right hon. 
gentleman over the way, would ever have 
been declared of importance enough to 
have been mentioned in that Hlouse. As 
it had been mentioned, he would state 
the whole of the fact in question. He 
then gave an account of his having kept 
his horses with Smith for along time, 
that he thought they did not appear to be 
done justice to, and he blamed his own 
servant ; but at last he found the fault lay 
with Smith himselt, and he took them 
away ; that he had previously learnt the 
affair of Smith’s being under a prosecu- 


tion, and had certainly mentioned it to 


his hon. friend, recommending Smith, as 
he then understood him to be a fit object 
of compassion, and had begged that 


either he, or his right hon. friend, would 
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interfere with theboard of excise to have 
the penny mitigated, which he under- 
stood to be by noineans an unusual thing 
where the party was poor, and there was 
no proof of bad intention. He had since 
had reason to believe that he had been 
imposed on, and that Smith had not more 
honesty than other folks. 

Mr. Pitt rose to request that the 
honourable mover and seconder, as 
they had stated that the object uf the com- 
mittee was to inquire into “ practices of 
gentlemen high in office,” would dis- 
tinctly name who the persons high in of- 
fice were. 

Mr. Foz said, it appeared to him that 
the hon. gentleman who had brought this 


subject forward, had stated ground suffi... 


cient for an inquiry into the case. The 

question was, whether such interference 

had taken place, on the part of the minis- 

ters, as had been stated—or whiether, upon 

the stated interference, there was ground 

for inquiry ? To this it was objected, that 

the charges were false. . Then it was re- 
_ plied,—** We can prove all this by papers 
_we shall lay upon your table—we can 
| prove this beyond dispute by oral testi- 
| mony—we can prove the whole of our al- 

legation. We can prove first, that some 

how or other this man got out of prison. 
| We can prove that having done so, he 
pe for lord Hood. We can prove that 

e was detained for 700/. on a charge of 
having incurred the penalty of the lottery 
act—-we can prove that he came out by 
sham bail—we can prove that all this is 
traced to the authority of gentlemen in 
ofhce—that it was under the inspection of 
the solicitor of the lottery.” What then 
fullowed? That the House should pro- 
nounce a minister guilty ? No! only that 
they shoul:l inquire. The whole of this 
would be produced in evidence. It would 
be produced in evidence, that an applica- 
tion was made to the solicitor on behalf 
of this very man; nay, by himself, to the 
solicitor of the lottery, stating the cause 
of his confinement, and stipulating the 
condition of his release; that sham _ bail 
was proposcd to be offered ; and that the 
solicitor said he must consult others from 
whom he received his authority. Some- 
thing more, that lord Hood had actually 
paid his attorney's bill, in which was con- 
tained an item for the expense of con- 
ducting this very act, for procuring bail, 
and eflecting the discharge of this very 
person! Was this not enough to induce 
the House to enter onan inquiry? A man 
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m prison for the sum of 700/. under a 
penal statute, to be discharged on condi- 
tion of serving an election candidate, by 
the worst of all means—perjury and cor- 
ruption ? The bare suspicion of this ought 
to make a man impatient for an opportu- 
nity of making his defence. Why, then, 
not go into the committee? The other 
rt of the charge which applied to the 
on. secretary, met with a curious recep- 
tion from that hon. gentleman. He said, 
that his conduct was plain and above- 
board. If so, why refuse to inquire into 
it? What was there to fear if his conduct 
was fair? The note sent by Mr. Rose to 
Mr. Smith was, that Mr. Rose wished to 
see him on the next morning, and statin 
that he had some business to settle wit 
him, and that if he came, he would have 
an opportunity of meeting Mr. Cholmon- 
deley. Was this introducing them to each 
other pure matter of civility? Had the 
hon. secretary no other use for his house ? 
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trol its decision. If he could not, the 
proofs he had given of his sagacity in the 
former case, gave him no great preten- 
sion to be regarded for prophetic powers 
that would supersede the necessity of in- 
quiry in that House, by anticipating the 
effect. Upon this trial eviden¢e was gi- 
ven, that something in the natute of a re- 
mission of a fine was made from Mr. Rose 
to Mr. Smith. Nu such thing, says Mr. 
Rose. What, then, should the House say 
—Yes, or No? Neither. Let us: inquire, 
was the only answer they could honestly 
make.—As to the solicitor of the lottery, 
and the supposition that gentlemen in 
office could not be deemed responsible 
for any act of his, supposing that he had 
consented to the escape of the person out 
of the king’s bench, or for the remission 
of the fine from the board of excise, 
supposing that to have’ taken place, he 
was far from allowing this doctrine to 
be right. He rather thought that a cer- 


Was there to be no conversation on the | tain degree of responsibility should attach 


excise fine? Was it probable, that being 
left with each other, without a third per- 
son, for the secretary was not there, Sinith 
‘would not have mentioned the fine which 
he had been ordered to pay? Pure civi- 
ty this, no doubt! This was, in his opi- 
nion, a strong instance in which the 
House were called upon to interfere.— 
Another circumstance came to hjs mind, 
which was, that the hon. secretary had 


| to them for the negligence of their in- 


feriors, because it was their duty to in- 
quire into their conduct, and to prevent 
such enormous abuses. At all events, 
that House should inquire into the abuse, 
and fix the censure where it was due.— 
He had observed, that all that had been 
said on the other side against the claim of 
Mr. Snmith was, that generally speaking, he 
was abad man; from whencethey ofcourse 


observed that he must admire the credu- | deduced that he ought not to have beer 
lity of gentlemen who believed what they | paid. If he was of that description, he 
had heard on the subject of the excise | had better fortune than attended the 
fine, or that Smith’s demand upon the , wicked in general, for over the persons 
hon. secretary was just. He was of opi- | with whom he contended he had obtained 
nion there was nothing due, or he would | a victory. With one hon. gentleman he 
not have resisted the ey It was his | had a bill; it was said to be an unjust one, 
constant practice never to suffer any per- ‘but he paid it for the purpose of avoiding 
son to call twice for one just demand. | litigation. With another he had a bill, 
All this might be very true, but the an- | but that was not paid to avoid, but in 
swer to it was, that the jury to whom : consequence of, litigation. Possibly Mr. 
this case was referred decided otherwise. | Smith was a rogue in all his claims, yet 
The House had the assertion of the se- | an English jury thought him right in one 
cretary of the treasury against the solemn : of them, for they gave him a verdict to 
decision ofthe jury. In the opinion of | the amount ofhis whole bill. It might be, 
the jury, the hon. gentleman, notwith- | that the jury were wrong, but as they had 
standing his knowledge, was mistaken. In | decided upon their oaths one way, and 
the proof which Mr. Smith had to adduce the secretary to the treasury was placed 
he was mistaken. In the proof that was to | in another, the least the House could do 
be given aguinst him on this subject, he . would be to institute an inquiry. Courts 
oe to have complete knowledge. | of law in general: refused to hear a man’s 

ether he had better acquaintance with ' own evidence in his own cause; but if 
the disposition of that House than he had | this committee was refused, the House 
with the integrity of the jury, he knew ; would not only admit the secretary to 
not ; but he must think it would’be un-/ the treasury to be heard in his own 
fortunate for this country if jie could con- | cause, but would believe his assertion 
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in support of his own innocence, in pre- 
ference to the verdict of a jury. —As 
to the point of precedent for this, he 
would maintain, that it was most clearly 
in favour of the motion. So much had 
the Housge favoured inquiries, that they 
had voted for them in cases where there 
was but little prospect of success, and 
where ultsenatel the inquiries ended in 
nothing. He alluded to the inquiry ob- 
tained by Mr. Shove, upon the case of 
Queenborough, and of Mr. Luttrell, who 
had charged the minister, lord North, 
with mal-practices with regard to the bo- 
rough of Milbourn Port. These things 
he instanced, as proofs of the general spi- 
rit the House had for inquiry, in similar 
cases of abuse. He ued, that if dis- 
pores towards it heré, there was no room 
or the opponents of the motion to say, 
this inquiry is not proper, because you 
have not made out a case to entitle you 
to ahearing. The fact was not so; for 
the case, supposing it to be true, would 
be an alarming charge. Of the truth, or 
falsehood of it, the House could not judge 
without inquiry ; he would venture to say, 
he knew there would be evidence of what 
was charged. He concluded with de- 
claring, that he saw fair grouud for cri- 
minality in this case, and therefore found 
it his duty to vote for the motion. 

Mr. Put opposed the motion. He ob- 
served, that the question which he had 
put to the gentlemen who supported this 
motion had not been answered. Inétead of 
giving him any answer, they had given him 
arguments: the question been stiJl unan- 
swered, his objections remained unremoved 
upon this subject. Would they undertake 
to make out any criminal charge against 
«¢ gentlemen high in office!” That was the 
nature of the motion, and not that of as- 
serting any thing against the solicitor of 
the lottery, or of the board of excise. 
These complaints, if true, would not make 
any thing out against gentlemen high in 

ce. If this charge was to be made, 
against whom was it to be made? They 
had not so much as stated the person 
against whom the charge was to be made, 
that they should prove it when made, or 
that even they themselves believed it. 
He contended that this was too vague to 
found a criminal inquiry upon. The 
question was, ‘“‘ whether there was pre- 
sumption enough for the House to form a 
tational belief that the charges would be 

cially made out ;” and he was clearl 


of opinion there was no prospect that the 
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House would have any such evidence; 
He professed himself a friend to a sober 
and rational inquiry, on fair grounds, 
stating the probability of guilt in the per- 
sons accused; but this was not the case 
in the present instance; and the House 
would not vote a criminal inquiry upon 
conjecture, surprise, or insinuation, how- 
ever ingeniously or vehemently supported. 
To take up the time of the House upon 
these unfounded inquiries, would only 
impede the progress of public business, 
and derogate from the dignity which be- 
longed to the deliberative character of the 
House. Ifthe House adopted the motion, 
no character, however exalted in station, 
or virtuous in practice, would be safe from 
false accusation fora moment. In order 
to set inquiry on foot, it was only to 
make a charge, and to maintain it by as 
many hard words as possible, and that 
House must enter into a public inquiry 
without the slightest foundation. ese 
things he wished to put to the mtegrity 
and common sense of the House, and to 
ask them to reflect, whether, by the 
dictates of either, they felt themselves 
called upon to vote for this inquiry. 

Mr. Fox said, he would not bear what 
the right hon. gentleman had imputed to 
gentlemen on his side of the House to 
pass uncorrected. He had said, that 
they wished for a committee merely on an 
insinuation, that perhaps they might find 
guilt. On the contrary he had expressly 
said, that there was matter for inquiry 
upon record—there was proof positive, 
which if they went into the committee 
would clearly produce a charge of a crimie 
nal nature against a person or persons 
high in office. He had said explicitly 
that such charge would come. out; It 
remained for the House to say, whether 
with such circumstances laid before them 
they would prevent ses boa and stand 
between the criminal and justice. 

Mr. Lambton said, he had not revealed 
a most material part of the charge, which, 
in the committee, he had reason to bee 
lieve, would be brought home to persons 
high in office. What had they heard? 
The secretary of the treasury having his 
memory refreshed, had already confessed, 
what he at first declared to have utterly 
forgot—namely, that a member of this 
House did interfere in favour of Mr. 
Smith. He had confessed also, that per- 
haps he might have written a card, inviting 
Mr. Smith to meet his prosecutor, the 
solicitor of the excise, at his House. He 
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had confessed this, after first deliberately 
stating that his transmission of the peti- 
tion to Mr. Cholmondeley, and his letter 
to the secretary of the excise, was all the 
interference he had made in the affair. If 
he had confessed so much already, what 
might not be brought forth when his me- 
mory should be farther refreshed in the 
committee? When they should call for 
pers, and when witnesses should be 
rought to the bar? Ile would take upon 
himself to say, that it would be proved, 1. 
That Mr. Hoskins was under arrest for 
penalties incurred under the lottery act to 
the amount of 700/., and that during the 
election he offered to bring up sixty votes 
provided he was suffered to escape. 2. 
That the solicitor to the lottery, who was 
also agent for the candidate, a lord of the 
admiralty, saidin answer, that he must con- 
sult higher authority. 3. That Hoskins 
was culisred to escape by two bail being 
accepted not worth a shilling, and. upoa 
the express agreement of the solicitor. 
4. That the noble lord of the admiralty, 
a high public officer, had within the last 
fouteen days, that was since the first ru- 
mour of the present motion, paid his 
agent's bill, in which among other items, 
there was this charge—“ to the expense 
of finding bail for the action against 
Hoskins, who engaged to bring up sixty 
votes, 3/. 3s.” ore expense of finding 
this bail was more, it appeared, than 
3/. 3s.; but the friends of Hoskins had 
advanced 10/., and the agent had charged 
and received only the farther sum. which 
he paid. Now, these links of the chain 
he engaged to prove, and he had reason 
to believe that in the committee they 
should be able to come at the higher au- 
thority, without which the solicitor to the 
lottery acknowledged he could not act. 

Mr. Pitt asked, if, in the links of this 
chain, Mr. Lambton had any one publie 
officer in his eye, upon whom he could 
in the first instance fix the charge? 

Mr. Lambton said, he had communi- 
cated the circumstances frankly. He did 
not think himself justified to name any 
person in the first instance. The ver 
purport of a committee was to bring fort 
and fix the charge. If they had all the 
proofs ready made, there would be no 
need of inquiry—they would be moved 
for punishment. 

The Attorney General, after having ex- 
pressed his surprise at what he had heard 
that day, declared that the sum Hoskins 
had given bail to, was neither more nor 
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less than an action of debt sued out by 
Mr. Frost, the solicitor of the lottery, as 
a mere individual. Had it been any thing 
in which government was in any way con- 
cerned, Mr. Frost would have been bound 
in duty to have consulted him as to the 
bail; but that had not been the case. Mr. 
Frost, he said, on his own accord, had 
brought actions against different persons, 
on the lottery acts, for the recovery of 
penaltics to the amount of 8 or 9,000/., 
merely to make out a charge upon the 
stamp office of 2,000/. for what he had 
done, which was the recovering about 
1502. On the occasion of Hoskins, Mr. 
Frost had not insulted him, by offering 
sham bail to his consideration, or he 
should not have done it with impunity. 
In fact, in the particular instance, he had 
acted as amere individual. He explained 
to the House, that actions for penalties, 
as the law stood. at present, could be 
brought by any individual who chose it, 
and the consequence was, they were com- 
promised in the most scandalous manner 
repeatedly, and that he not being in pos- 
session of the evidence, could not effectu- 
ally interfere. The only way to prevent 
this, would be to enact in future, that no 
action for a penalty should be brought but 
by the attorney general. The ju had 
done him the hanna to consult him on 
the subject, and had complained of the 
frequency of the compromises. He re- 
peated, that Hoskins was imprisoned on 
an action of debt to Frost as a mere indi- 
vidual, and declared, that he did not know 
one case in which he had received a scrap 
of paper from Frost. He reasoned upon 
the item of the three guineas charged by 
Frost to lord Hood, and said, so far from 
its affording any preof that persons high 
in office had been guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices, it almost to a demonstration proved 
the contrary. The grounds that had 
been laid were far too slight for the 
House to proceed upon, and they ought 
not to go into a committee, unless they 
were pretty sure of success. 

Mr. Thompson said, he had brought the 
matter before the House, in the convic- 
tion that if they appointed a committee, 
they would find both guilt and a criminal 
They were now called upon expressly 
to name the criminal. He had not been 
backward in pointing to one gentleman, 
against whom mepicion lay In 50 gross a 
manner, as to make it necessary that they 
should at least inquire. They had already 
seen the effect which the short discussiou 
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had had on the memory of the secretary 
to the treasury; he had already called to 
recollection several circumstances, which 
he had at first forgot, and he pledged 
himself to bring many others forth, which 
it would be equally impossible for the 
hon. gentleman to avoid remembering. 
Mr. M. A. Taylor said, if the hon. gen- 
tlemen on the other side would content 
themselves with the deliverance which 
flying from trial would give them, he 
wished them much honour of their ac- 
quittal. The public would decide on the 
purity of those who durst not stand trial. 
The facts alleged against them were as 
specific as it was possible to make them, 
in the present stage of the business. It 
was directly charged upon the solicitor of 
the lottery, and the auspices under which 
he acted, that he had suffered an accused 
person to escape by sham and Jew bail, 
because he had engaged to bring sixty 
votes in favour of a lord of the admiralty. 
it was expressly charged upon the secre- 
tary of the treasury, that he had engaged 
to bring a person, convicted of a penalty 
for an offence against the excise laws, to 
a private conference with the solicitor to 
the excise, in his own'house, on his pro- 
mising to perform certain services in the 
said election. These were specific charges, 
and yet it was objected that there was tee 
much generality in the accusation. Ata 
tume when the imputations against the se- 
cretary of the treasury for meddling in 
elections, were so round, the delicacy of 
that House alone was not to be offended 
by whispering an insinuation. Did they 
really think he was not active in his inter- 
ferences? Did they not know how va- 
rious, how multiform, his appearances 
were, whenever he cauld be seen or felt 
with effect? He called upon the House 
therefore to vindicate themselves, by 
searching to the bottom a charge fairly 
and candidly brought before them. 
- Mr. Yorke said, he saw no sufficient 
ground in the charge to induce the House 
to go into the inquiry. It was not for the 
dignity of the House to commit themselves 
upon every loose accusation which might 
be brought before them. He had observ- 
ed of late much unqualified and unparlia- 
mentary insiguation thrown out against 
the majority of' that House. He thought 
such insinuations against the principles of 
the gentlemen with whom he had the ho- 
nour to act, highly unwarrantable. 
Mr. Whilbread said, the accusation was 
as specific as, in the present stage, it 
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ought to be. His hen. friend ought not, 
in hig mind, to name the person high in 
office against wham his proofs lay; his 
naming him now might deprive him of 
those very proofs. Let the right hon. 
gentleman, for instance, reflect what 
ought to be his conduct if he himself 
were the high person alluded to. He had 
the complete power, by his eloquence, 
by his influence, to grant or to stifle in- 
quiry, as he should find that the proofs 
were feeble, or that they were conclusive. 
If he made it a previous doctrine, there- 
fore, that the person should be named, 
and that all the chain of proof should be 
exposed, he crushed all inquiry against a 
minister pending his power, and against 
all his subordinate officers. The dignity; 
the feelings of gentlemen in office, de- 
manded that they should be the first to 
entreat the House to grant the inquiry. 
Not to be forward in soliciting it them- 
selves would be to give suspicion of guilt. 
Innocence would be eager for justification ; 
it could not sleep under accusation; “ Go,” 
it would say to its friends, ‘‘ relieve me 
from the torture of suspicion. J have lost 
my rest ; I cannot sleep till I am justified.” 

at sort of friendship must that be, 
which, instead of eagerly bringing the ac- 
cuser to his proofs, forbids all inquiry, 
and dooms innocence “ tosleep no more!” 
Jt was not to be sein that ministers 
could persist in shrinking from the only 
legitimate means which they had of an 
honourable acquittal. 

Mr. Serjeant Watson said, he came 
down in the disposition to vote for the 
inquiry, because he thought that a charge 
made against a person or persons, for 
corrupt interference in elections ought to 
be inquired into; but the charge had too 
much generality, and the arguments 
against it had made him change his mind. 

Mr. Windham said, that the very unac- 
countable language of that day induced 
him to rise; not because he thought it 
possible to adduce any new arguments in 
support of the motion, but because to be 
silent under the doctrines which had been 
advanced, would be to desert his duty 
and to prostitute his feelings. The doc- 
trines had themselves been strange; they 
had been more strange from the quarter 
whence they had originated. They mili- 
tated against every principle of jurispru- 
dence which the wisdom of ages had ma- 
tured, or which the practice of all our 
courts had sanctioned ; and yet they were 
brought forward by lawyers. A conduct 
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had been held by his majesty’s ministers, 
which certainly did not greatly tend to 
the elevation of the House, and which he 
knew not how they could reconcile with 
their own dignity. They had recourse 
to a scrupulous nicety, under which a man 
of honour, charged with the suspicion of 
gus would have disdained to shelter 

imself; a mere verbal insufficiency ; and 
taking refuge in the desperate practice of 
self-convicted and timorous offenders in 
our criminal courts, they had literally got 
off by a flaw in the indictment. They 
said, “ it is necessary that you shall name 
the person high in offve whom you charge, 
and unlexs you specify the offender, you 
shall not be | linea to inquire, although 
you assert that there is positive guilt.” 
«< Why, Sir,” said Mr. Windham, “ even 
anne it with this captious objection, their 
scruple ought to be removed, when the 
hon. mover fairly tells you, that the secre- 
tary of the treasury is personally charged. 
Is not the sécretary of the treasury a pub- 
lic man in high authority? Is he nota 
great man by his salaries? Is he not a 
eal man by his trusts and offices? 

iew him in all his aspects; he is every 
way a public man: and he is personally 
accused. But the learned gentleman as- 
serts it as a legal doctrine, that there 
ought not to be an inquiry unless there is 
a great probability of guilt. Is this, Sir, 
the practice of any one court in England? 
There ought not to be a trial, I admit, 
without a certain degree of suspicion ; 
but there ought to be an inquiry wherever 
there is a charge, and wherever there is 
an open and avowed accuser. A man 
ought not to be brought before a jury of 
his peers to answer to a frivolous and 
vexatious charge: but will you say that 
the grand jury shall not examine the bill? 
To deny an inquiry is to bar the door 
against justice. It is contrary to the first 
BG Oo of jurisprudence. It is what a 

and of criminals would rejoice in: but it 
would be fatal to innocence. We state 
that there is positive guilt. We have the 
proof that a public officer suffered a per- 
gon, accused of an offence against law, to 
escape, for a corrupt reason, offensive to 
the dignity of this House, outrageous to 
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revenue into an instrument of election 
abuse. Granting a committee is not going 
to trial; but if you say, that you ought 
not to inquire when a is stated, you 
lay down a principle unknown in any court 
in the world. You say, in so many words 
at least, that the English House of Com- 
mons shall establish for its own conduct 
a doctrine to screen guilt and to torture 
innocence. Another doctrine, advanced 
gentleman, is certainly 
equally against his own practice in the 
courts. ‘ There ought to be proof that 
the witnesses are credible.” , Sir, 
was it ever heard of that the credibility of 
the witnesses became a question, till they 
came to give their evidence? till it was 
seen what stress was to be laid on their 
testimony? This way of taking character 
by anticipation is a doctrine so new and 
sO contrary to all practice, that I confess 
it astonishes me to hear it advanced ; and 
against all this we have the assertion of 
the gentlemen themselves. ‘I assure, 
you,’ say they, “ these witnesses are not 
deserving of credibility ; trust us, the ac- 
cused persons; we assure you of our in- 
nocence ; and here let there be an end.” 
Sir, they must surely entertain a higher 
opinion of the credulity of this House, 
than even their recent experience cau 
justify, if they think that their confiding 
talent will be carried to this length. But 
if it is, then the majority will, upon reflec- 
tion, see the true picture of their own 
conduct ; they will see whether the im- 
putations that have been thrown upon 
them, of giving confidence for reasons 
which they have never been so good as to 
explain, are not fairly to be ascribed to 
them. They will do more; this adminis- 
tration, which it has been their fashion te 
paint, as a perfect paragon of purity and 
virtue, will now stand unmasked and exe 
posed in their natural and true colours. 
The gay embroidered suit of pretence, in 
which they have decked themselves, and 
under which they have strutted in magni- 
ficent disguise, is torn off, and they be- 
hold them in the tattered rags of their 
genuine deformity. They stand like the 
uncased Frenchman, which the licentious- 
ness of our stage, is too apt to exhibit in 


the representation of the people; and we ' ridicule; in ruffles without a shirt ; in tin- 


have it presented to us, that he did this ' sel and lace on the outside; in dirt and 


with the connivance of higher persons. i dowlas within. They stand before their 


We demand that this bill be examined. 
We demand that the House shall go into 
a committee, to see whether persons in 
office did, or did not, convert the public 


‘confiding majority, convicted of shrinking 


from trial ; and when a man does not dare 
to stand trial, the world have a right to 


peers him guilty; and in this condition 


- 
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stand his majesty's ministers in the eyes | more effectual administration of the office. 
of their majority. Let me add, Sir, one | of a Justice of the Peace in Middlesex. 
word more. e have before us two | In what he should submit to the House, it 
pr t instances of the use which is! was his intention to lay the foundation 
mais OF these summary and shameful| of an amendment in our police, by re- 
proceedings, which are introduced into gulations for the future guidance of the 
practice for the sake of our darling reve-| conduct of justices of the peace; but 
nue; that revenue for which every thing} he would propose nothing that woyld 
is to be sacrificed ; the citizen to be op-| be found to partake in the least of 


peed and ruined; the constitution to Pa complexion. He had congulted, 

e violated. We see that these summary | and found his plan countenanced by 

modes of conviction may be dexterously | gentlemen of both parties, and by gentle- 
erted into instruments of favour or of 


men of no party. He hoped that the 
ear, as it be the political and cor- | House would give the bill he intended to 
rupt sabtiverer office, for the moment, to | move for, the most serious and candid 
gratify or to intimidate. You see the fact 


discussion. Gentlemen, from their own 
in glaring colours before you. It remains observation, must be acquainted with the 
for you to show to your constituents, suf- 


blessings which the country enjoyed from 
fering under these abominable laws, whe- | the fair administration of ‘the important 
ther you will not at least poy against 


office of a justice of the peace. In Lon- 

the profligate perversion of them to other don, however, the case was different, and 
excepting the office in Bow-street and the 
administration of magistracy in the eity 
(where the respectable body of magistrates 
considered it an addition to their dignity, 
and not ag a disperagement, to serve their 
country as justices of the peace), those 
blessings were inadequately, if at all, ex- 
perienced. The causes of this were no- 
torious. The two principal were those of 
a deficiency of officers in the metro lis, 
and an abuse of the office itself. ose 
who were robbed of trifles, or slightly in- 
jured in their persons, if at a consider- 
able distance from Bow-street, put up with 
their injuries, rather than involve them- 
selves in the trouble of a prosecution of 
the offenders; the consequence of which 
was, that small offences passed unpunish- 
ed, and gave rise to greater, until those who 
committed them, went on accumulating 
the degree of their enormity, till it came 
to a crisis, and then they received a final 
punishment. The abuse of the office of a 
justice of peace, was also as well known 
as the deficiency of proper offices; it 
was grossly abused by men who made 
it a trade; those ‘men it -was not 
his intention to particularize; his ob- 
ject was to propose a remedy to cure 
both the deficiency and the abuse, and the 
mode he should submit would be by a 
short law, directing, first, that five offices 
should always be open to transact busj- 
ness: and, 2dly, that no fees should he 
received for business transacted within 
Debate in the Commons on the Middle- -the districts of those offices. He should 
sez Justices Bill] March16. Mr. Bur- | propose in his bill, that three justices be 
ton rose agreeably to notice to make a appointed to each office : that of one those 
mgtion for leae: to bring in a bill for the | three should invariably be on the spot 


ends than revenue. ; 

Mr. Pitt said, he must, though he had 
spoken so often, rise once more to justify 
himself against the infammato expres- 
sions of the hon. gentleman. Ministers 
had objected to inquiry, because no pre- 
cise charge had been’ made against any 
person high in office, and because no man 
would pledge himself that it would come 
home directly to an individual. 

Mr. Martin said, that though he saw, 
from the language of the hon. gentlemen, 
that the investigation of this criminal in- 
terference in elections was to be pe 
vented, and the guilt of abusing the laws 
of the land to be screened, yet he rejoiced 
that the question had been agitated; he 
rejoiced even that it was to be got rid of 
by such means; for this business would 
bury the ministry in the deepest disho- 
nour, and tend more to open the eyes of 
. the public to the corruption and profli- 
gacy of our system of parliamentary re- 
presentation and ‘of ministerial influence, 
than any question that ever came before 
the House. 


The House divided : 
Tellers. 


Mr. Lambton - - 
Yeas Mr. M. A. Taylor - i 84 


Colonel Phipps - - 
Nors dian Serjeant Watson - t aa 


So it passed in the negative. 
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from nine in the morning until a late hour 
in the evening; that two should always 
be present in the principal part of the day, 


one of them'to be a magistrate of the | 
office, the other might be any gentleman - 


m the commission for Middlesex. The 
dlue fees to be taken to be accounted for 
into the receipt of his majesty’s exche- 
uer, for the purpose of constituting a 
fund. out of which the salaries of the 
justices, and the other expenses of the 
establishment, were to be defrayed. The 
consequence of thus rendering it impossi- 
ble that a justice of the peace should be 
interested in levying a fine, or in the 
amount of the fine, would be, the placing 
him in a situation in which he could have 
no other interest, than the upright dis- 
charge of his duty. To provide however, 
against the possibility of the fees not 
amounting to a sufficient sum to defra 
the expenses and the salaries, it was his 
intention to propose a clause for the pay- 
ment of the remainder out of the conso- 
lidated fund. These were the outlines of 
his plan, in which, however, he had omit- 
ted the mention of another appointment 
which might be found necessary, viz. a 
treasurer, to receive all fees for the re- 
‘ceipt of the exchequer, and to pay the 
expenses of salaries and establishments. 
It had been proposed, for the purpose of 
removing all idea of patronage, to leave 
the different appointments that must take 
place to carry his plan into execution, to 
the lord chancellor, the two chief justices, 
the chief baron, and other persons of that 
description; but to this mode he had an 
objection, not thinking that in a respon- 
sibility so generally diffused, there could 
be equal security that proper persons 
should be appointed, as in a responsibi- 
lity more confined. He thought there- 
fore, that it would be best for the a point- 
ment to rest in the king, and that hie ma- 
jesty’s adviser should be one known and 
responsible person, the head of the law. 
In proposing the situation of the offices, 
they would be so placed, that no part of 
their districts would be at a greater dis- 
tance from each other than half a mile. 
Two consequences would arise from the 
establishment of such a plan as be had 
stated, viz. publicity and competition; 
their publicity would enable all the world 
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magistracy, but it would be a competition 
for skill, for impartiality, and for integrity. 
His plan was not caleulated to benefit the 
rich, but to serve the poor; who would 
thereby have places of resort to go to, to 
obtain redress, and not, as was now too 
frequently the case, in their applications 
for redress, meet with extortion and op- 
co where they ought to find justice. 

is proposition would not operate to a 
change of the present law, but would 
leave it exactly as it stood, for no magi 
trates would be prevented from serving 
the seve fees alone would be relin- 
quished ; those gentlemen who were de- 
sirous to act, would have an epportanity 
of acting serviceably in conjunction with 
the magistrates of the office, over whom 
their presence might operate as a cheek 
and control, Mr. Burton then moved, 
‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a bill 
for the more effectual administration of 
the office of justice of peace, in such parts 
of Middlesex, as lie in and near the me- 
tropolis.” 

Mr. Secretary Dundas seconded the 
motion, and observed upon that part of the 
hon. cone speech, in which he had 
stated that he had no intention to alter 
the law: declaring, that if such alteration 
was necessary, and if it should be found 
expedient to clothe magistrates with more 
power than al now possessed, such ad- 
ditional power he would readily vote for. 
He took notice of the alarming increase 
of pick-pockets, and their proportionable 
increase of audacity, which had arisen to 
such a height, that ne person could walk 
the streets in safety. Ifin the progress 
of the bill, he could devise any clause to 
enable magistrates to take more effectual 
measures than they now could, against 
such persons as he had described, he hoped 
the House would give it their most seri- 
ous consideration. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Debate in the Lords on Mr. Fox's Libel 
Bill.} March vO. Mr. Fox's Bill “to 
remove Doubts respecting the functions 
of Juries in cases of Libel,” which had 
last session been lost in the Lords on ac- 
count of the advanced period of the ses- 
sion, having again passed the Commons, 
mem. con. was carried up to the Lords. 


te judge whether the magistrates acted | Earl Fitzwilliam having this day moved, 


uprightly; and the competition arising 
from that publicity, would not be compe- 
tition for the gain of lucre, which was the 
competition of the present interlopers into 


| 


that the said Bill be read a second time, 
The Lord Chancellor left the woalsack, 
and began with remarking, that it was ex- 
traordinary, when a bill of so important a 
@ 
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nature was before the House, that a noble 
lord should content himself with coming 
to the table, and shortly moving, that the 
bill be read a second time. He should 
have imagined that, on such an occasion, 
some noble lord or other would have 
taken upon himself to open the subject 
matter of the bill, to have stated to 
their lordships the nature of the proposi- 
tion it held out, and to have explained 
the grounds and reasons on which the 
proposition rested. He did not mean 
then to go into much argument on the 
bill, but he should suppose that, simply 
to state what the bill professed to do, 
would be sufficient to induce their lord- 
ships to sr a the second reading till 
they could have the assistance of the 
learned judges, whose opinions upon the 
subject he conceived must be materially 
necessary for their lordships to be aware 
of. He said he had viewed the Bill with 
great attention, and he hardly felt himself 
ready to pronounce on it any opinion at 
all. The first clause was, “ ‘That the jury 
should give their verdict upon the whole 
matter in issue upon an indictment or in- 
formation, and should not be required or 
directed by the judge to find the defend- 
ant guilty merely on the proof of the pub- 
lication, and of the sense ascribed to such 
libel by such information or indictment.’’ 
This was a proposition which, from all 
that he had heard, and from all the infor- 
mation he had received, he could not 
bring his mind to assent to. The best 
authority he knew, and the most clear he 
ever heard of, on this subject, was from a 
Paper which lay upon the table of that 
House (alluding to the opinion of the 
judges delivered in on the case of the 
trial the king against Woodfall, by the 
earl of Mansfield) ;* a paper to which he 
never heard the smallest contradiction, 
or of the purity of which he never hearda 
doubt expressed by any person qualified 
to form an opinion on the subject. The 
charge which had been given in that trial 
by that noble and learned judge, who was 
such an ornament to his protession, had 
never been doubted as to its legality. 
That able judge had therein clearly shown, 
that the sort of direction that had been 
given by him to a jury, was precisely of 
the same style and character, that had been 
from time to time, given to juries by 


* For a Copy of the Paper left by lord 
Mansfield with the clerk of the House of 
Lords, see Vol. 16, p. 1313. 


on Mr. Fox’s Libel Bill. 


od 
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those judges universally acknowledged to 
be the most constitutional lawyers, and 
the best authorities, from the days of 
ueen Elizabeth downwards. His lord- 
ship quoted lord chief justice Hale, who, 
in one of the most complete and finished 
works he had left behind him, says ex- 
pressly, ‘‘ That, whatever be the case be- 
fore the court in matter of fact, it is the 
duty of the court, or judge, to give the 
jury advice and direction in matter of 
aw.” He also quoted the authority of 
that judge, who might, he said, be properly 
termed the tutelary saint and protector of 
juries, lord chief Justice Vaughan, and a 
variety of other learned authorities, to 
prove, that they all uniformly agreed, 
that the fact was the question for the jury 
to decide, and the law that of the judge. 
To illustrate his argument, his lordship 
contended, that if a jury took upon them 
to decide upon the whole of a case by 
their verdict, they shut out the question 
of law, and deprived the defendant of any 
advantage that might arise to him from 
it.The object of the bill clearly was, to 
contend against what had been the uni- 
form practice of judges for many years 
past, and to undermine that policy upon 
which the law of this country had stood 
for ages, and had risen to as great legal 
freedom as that of any country in the 
world. His lordship said, that not having 
sat as a judge in any one court of law in 
the kingdom, he could not set up his opi- 
nion in competition with that of those whe 
had, but that he was persuaded the judges 
who had been!most generally looked up 
to as of the highest authority, were with 
him; and that, if the bill passed into a 
law, unaltered, it would be in opposition 
to the opinion of almost every judge who 
had sat in the court of King’s-bench ever 
since the days of queen Elizabeth. He 
did not mean to speak with levity of the 
person (Mr. Fox) by whom this bill was 
introduced. He knew the vigour of his 
understanding much too well to do so; 
or to say that, whatever that person pro- 
duced did not demand attention; and he 
thought his bill did demand attention ; 
and therefore he was prepared to treat it 
with respect: but it really appeared to 
him, that the whole spirit of the bill was a 
condemnation of the conduct of the 
judges, from time immemorial to ‘the pre- 
sent day; and he could not think that 
their lordships would be well pleased to 
give their sanction to a measure that con- 
veyed a general censure upon the magis- 
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tracy of this country. On the contrary, 
he trusted that they would pay respect to 
the great names who composed that ma- 
gistracy, and that they would sanction 
all they met in a court of justice, unless 
they had substantial reason for the con- 
trary. At least, whether the principles 
on which the practice of the courts was 
formed were just, whether the practice 
itself was right or wrong, were questions 
which should not be discussed before the 
judges had given their opinion ; and, 
therefore, without taking further notice 
of the law itself, the pomt of regularity 
was in favour of taking the opinion of the 
judges. All he meant to contend was, 
that if the judges were wrong now, all 
their predecessors had been equally so. 
The province of juries had never been 
considered to extend beyond deciding 
upon the matter of fact: the law arising 
from the fact was always for the determi- 
nation of the court or judge. This was 
evident from the very etymology of the 
words judgment and verdict—*“ Judicium, 
quasi juris dictum—veredictuth, quasi dicta 
veritatis.” He said, it was not the case 
of libels alone that would be governed by 
the new principle that the bill would in- 
troduce, but a great variety of other 
objects; that, however desirous they 
might be to let loose the case of libels, 
they could not do it without opening a 
much wider door to the discretion of 
juries than they seemed to be aware of. 
hat they ought to consider, that the 
effects of law, and the usage of courts, 
must be uniform and pervading in all 
similar and parallel cases. That there 
could not be one operation of law in 
Cornwall, and anofher in Cumberland ; 
one law in London this year, and another 
the next; but that the Jaw should be the 
sgme every where, and at all times, inde- 
pendent of a Whig or Tory, or any other 
description of jury. Here his lordship 
entered upon professional topics; upon 
the return of the postea; the impossibi- 
lity of having the day in bank when the 
retum can made by a jury; the 
manner in which they were enjoined b 
the writ; the fiction of law on which their 
authority was derived; mamtaining, that 
the bill improperly abridged the advice or 
direction which it had always been com- 
tent for judges to give to juries. The 
act was stated to be so or so, and then 
the jury were bound to find the affirma- 
tive or the negative of that fact; and 
even when they had found it, and changed 
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their opinion, it might be altered before it 
was recorded ; but the duties of the court 
appeared to him to be quite clear as they 
had always stood—“ De jure respondent 
judices, de facto jurati.” Whatever might 
be the opinion of others, he must confess 
he could not bring his mind to doubt 
upon the subject. He observed, that this 
bill involved some contradictions; for, 
after telling the judge what he is not to 
do, it proceeds to telling him what he is 
to do, and these not consistent with each 
other. In point of history, he maintained, 
there was no case whatever similar to the 
present bill: it would let libels loose upon 
the world without those restrictions with 
which they had hitherto been kept; and 
if this was to be the case with libels, he 
asked what was to be the case with in- 
cendiary letters ? To what extent was one 
thing to proceed, and where was the other 
to be left? Libels and incendiary letters 
had mire been considered zn pari ma- 
teria. He trusted that great caution was 
to be observed in the alteration of a law 
that had stood the test of ages, and under 
which this country had arrived to as great 
and as rational a state of freedom as an 
on the face of the globe. Such was his 
opinion; and if it should happen that 
those whose habits led them more into 
the study of that part of the law than 
himself, should agree with him, he should 
give his negative to the present bill. He 
believed that the doctrine he had sup- 

orted had been uniformly laid down 

y all the judges since the reign of Eliza- 
beth; but their lordships would find the 
whole law on this case better explained 
in the paper upon the table of that House, 
than in the discussion of any topic what- 
ever. He therefore moved, “ That, in- 
stead of ‘‘now,”’ this bill be read a second 
time on the 24th of April next.” 

Ear] Fitzwilliam professed his warmest 
approbation of the bill, and justified his 
bringing it forward before the House. 
But as the learned lord had considered it 
as a bill on which the opinion of the 
judges should be taken, he should assent 
to the motion for the second reading on 
the 24th of April. 

Lord Porchester could not sec the least 
necessity for waiting to have the opinion 
of the judges. The functions of legisla- 
ture and judicature were perfectly dis- 
tinct. If the constitution had looked 
upon it as necessary for the legislative 
body to have the assistance of the judi- 
cial, it would not have excluded: such of 
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the judges as had not seats in that House 
from being members of the Honse of 
Commons. But, in the present case, he 
considered their interference peculiarly 
unnecessary, as the principal object of the 
bill was to limit their assumed powers. 
He contended, that the law stood, as the 
bill stated it to be, before it was intro- 
duced ; but so far from lawyers being of 
an unanimous opinion that there was no 
doubt existing, he knew they were much 
divided in their opinions respecting it. 
The opinions of the judges, whenever ne- 
cessary, would always have great weight 
with that House; but he did not think 
their opinions necessary on the present 
occasion. He stated, that there were two 
olde to the bill, the judges on the one 

and, and juries on the other; and that it 
was right for the latter to appeal to the 
House of Ccmmons, out of which juries 
were made, to declare their right. He 
said, the liberty of the press was a main 
pillar of the constitution ; that the judges 
themselves were kept in awe by the 
liberty of the press; and by limiting the 
functions of juries, they endeavoured to 
limit, and improperly restrain, that li- 
berty of the press, that might be usefully 
employed in discussing the conduct of the 
judges, and making them regardful of 
their duty. 

Lord Grenville thought it was necessary 
the judges should be present, as much in- 
formation might be expected from them. 
The subject was entitled to every degrce 
of discussion, at a time especially when 
hibels were published against the consti- 
tution itself. He denied the assertion, 
that their lordships were a party with the 
judges, and the Commons with the jury. 
He should be sorry that any such idea 
should be entertained; for if doubts were 
entertained, it was as much the interest of 
the judges that such doubts should be re- 
moved; and he was certain the former 
would be glad to relinquish any power 
which the laws of the land had not put 
into their hands. He conceived that the 
Commons of Great Britain, who are 
capable of sitting on juries, had as good 
a right to maintain by this bill, as the 
jadges had to defend their integrity. If 
there ever was a question to be argued in 
the manner proposed by the learned lord 
on the woolsack, this was of that descrip- 
tion. As to the observation of the learned 
lord, that he had no doubt, he must beg 
leave to say, that some doubt must have 
existed somewhere, or there could not 

[ VOL. XXIX.] 
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have been such diversity of opinion on 
the subject. This made it necessary that 
the judges should be consulted. Jt was 
essential to the future welfare of the state, 
that proper impressions should be made 
on this occasion. The first essence of a 
free country was, that the cri:ninal laws 
of it should be clearly known and under- 
stood; and their lordships would, he had 
no doubt, agree with him, that it was 
more particularly necessary in times like 
the present, when libels of a new descrip- 
tion were daily published ; not libels upon 
private characters, not attempts to revile 
and calumniate individuals, not libels upon 
government or ministcrs, but libels upon 
the constitution itself. Libels calculated 
to mislead men’s minds, to make them dis- 
satisfied with the form of government of | 
the country, and to disturb the gencral 
peace and happiness of the people. He 
spore with confidence in the opinion of 
the people upon this subject, and that 
they would not be misled by such publi- 
cations; but then it was highly necessary, 
at such a time, that the law by which such 
publications may be tried should be clearly 
ascertained. He heartily concurred with 
the amendment, for the purpose of giving 
this subject all possible attention and so- 
lemnity. 

Earl Stanhope said, that the objections 
that had been urged against the second 
reading of this bill, appeared to him to 
belong to the sub®ct when the measure 
was bcfore a committce, and that was the 
stage, if any, in which it should be post- 
poned. But he would not take it up on 
that narrow ground ; he would take it up 
on the ground, that there was no doubt 
upon what the law ought to be in future, 
or upon what the law was at present. 
When their lordships heard the reading of 
this bill, and found it relatcd to trial by 
jury, and the liberty of the press, they 
would be surcly convinced there was no 
English mind or Eng'ish heart, that did 
not feel an interest in the discussion of 
the subject. Therefore he thought the 
bill ought to be read a second time that 
day. What was the reason that it should 
not? The absence of the judges? Was 
that any reason? He had a very high re- 
spect for that learned body ; but what in- 
formation did their Jordships expect to 
derive from their presence? Surely there 
was no occasion to ask them how the law 
stood at present, with regard to the doc- 
trine of libels; every nobleman in that 
House had a knowledge of it. pre- 

[3X] 
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amble of the bill stated, that doubts had 
arisen. Undoubtedly that was the case ; 
though he was certain that no doubts 
ought to be entertained; for it was as 
plain as noon-day, that this bill only went 
to restore that function to jurics, with 
which the constitution had originally in- 
vested them. Let them for a moment 
consider in what the constitution con- 
sisted—let them inquire into its principles 
,—and they could not but sce the matter 
an its true point of view.—There were five 
material principles on which the constitu- 
tion of this country was founded, ever 
one of which was clear and solid. The 
first was founded on the civil liberty of 
the subject, and his security as to his per- 
sonal frecdom and property. That was 
the first leading principle of the constitu- 
tion, and a most inestimable principle it 
was. ‘The second was, the liberty of the 

ress, which might be considered as the 
Pacis or main pillar of the constitution, on 
which all our rights, privileges, and ad- 
vantages, essentially depended: He did 
not mean by the liberty of the press, that 
scandalous abuse of it, which originated 
calumniatory libels on private character, 
and even attacked the weaker sex, but 
the right of freely investigating every 

ublic transaction, and every thing re- 
lating to the government of the country, 
and the administration of public affairs. 
This was the foundation of the liberty of 
this country. The shird principle was 
that which we found recorded in our an- 
cient law under the term of Declaration of 
Rights, and afterwards in our Bill of 

ights, by which the people have a right 
to arm in their own defence. His lord- 
ship stated the distinction between a go- 
verament founded in despotism and 
slavery and a free government to rest 
solely on this principle. In the former 
the people were armed as a matter of 
right, in the latter they were not armed. 
The people should be armed as much to 
aa the peace of the country from 

eing disturbed, as to prevent or repel all 
attacks from a foreign power. Had _ this 
been the case, we should not now have 
had to refiect on the disgrace to which 
this country was reduced in the year 
1780. Nor should we have had the more 
recent shame of July last in the infumous 
riots in the town of Birmingham. Why 
did those things happen? It was because 
the people were not armed. He further 
enlarged on the. important right of the 
people to be armed, by showing that it 
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had the double operation of resisting ex- 
ternal insult, and preserving domestic 
tranquillity. The fourth great principle 
of the British constitution was the grand 
principle of representation. The British 
legislature consisted of three distinct 
branches, each of which had an immediate 
representative quality The people being 
represented in the House of Commons, no 
laws whatever could pass without their 
implied consent; and therefore, by these 
principles, as the people could not be go- 
verned without their own consent, so 
likewise could not their conduct be regu- 
lated but by laws of their own framing. 
The fifth was, the trial by jury. As the 
people of this country consented to be go- 
verned by laws which they themselves 
made, they also reserved to themselves 
the right of interpreting their own laws, 
and this was the function of the jury; and 
one of the most praise-worthy points in 
the constitution was, that the prisoner, 
who threw himself on his country, could 
object to the panel, without being called 
on to give any legal cause. In short, he 
could make a peremptory challénge; he 
might say at once, ‘“ I don’t like that 
man; he shall not try me; and that 
was sufficient. These were the compo- 
nent parts of which the constitution was 
composed ; and so intimately were they 
connected, that if you eoucled one you 
shook therest. Invade the privilege of a 
jury, you silence the press—you silence 
the people—thcir arms drop to the ground 
—personal liberty and property take their 
flight together. In none of the points he 
had mentioned, was there more care to be 
taken, on the part of the people, than 
that of the liberty of the press, of which 
the case of libels made a material share. 
A libel depended upon four, or at least on 
three or four points: first, the publica- 
tion, which of itself was harmless, but on 
which the doubt arose for which this bill 
was to provide a remedy; and here he 
must say, that the idea of guilt in a pub- 
lication merely was ridiculous, for in that 
case there would seldom be any thing to 
try, and in which case innucndos would 
be totally superfluous, for the publica- 
tion was gencrally a thing not at all 
disputed; but whether the publication 
was or was not proper; and in that 
view came the averment, stating, for in- 
stance, Dover, that was, Dover in such a 
place in the county of Kent ;—or Calais 
—Calais in such a place. But words 
might be so plain, that there nced be go 
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innuendos ; in all which cases the juries 
were to judge of the whole matter before 
them. Secondly, what was the law upon 
the subject—a point which always ap- 
peared to him to partake rather of fact 
than of law: it was a question of' fact, 
whether a person had transgressed the 
law. Thirdly, the criminal intention. 
Fourthly, the right of the jury to try the 
whole matter. This the judge had 
usurped. They had undertaken to direct 
the jury on the innuendos, and left them 
only to judge of the fact of the publica- 
tion: they had desired the jury to leave 
the criminal part of the intention out of 
the case. This was the most material 
part, and of which the jury only ought to 
judge, without showing cause to any per- 
son whomsoever. This was the most 
charming part of the constitution, and 
this it was which the judges had so fre- 
quently attempted to take out of the 
hands of the jury, and which he held to 
be an assumption of the undoubted rights 
of juries, and an invasion of their most 


essential and constitutional functions.— ' 


The defendant should not be found guilty, 
and given up to a judge for punishment, 
if he could satisfy a jury that he had no 
criminal intention. And why should the 
judges attempt to take from the jury the 
most important part of their jurisdiction ? 
This was declaring on the law, and enact- 
ing it. It was not law; or if it was, it 
ought not to be law; and he hoped their 
lordships opinion would be, that this ar- 
bitrary power should be wrested from the 
judges by force. . Without it, the liberty 
of the press was a mere chimera—the li- 
berty of the press would be talked of in 
vain; and in vain too would be boasted 
the power of parliament.—The earl re- 
minded the House that, by a recollection 
of what the page of our own history re- 
corded, they would see the danger that 
might arise from a suppression, or an un- 
constitutional check and unfair control, 
directly or indirectly, of the freedom of 
the press. Suppose, as an instance, that 
a king (not his present majesty, for we 
all knew his disposition pronounced the 
thing impossible), but suppose a king 
should be advised to do what James 2nd 
did, to overturn the constitution, by levy- 
ing money without the consent of parhia- 
ment. In such instances, the press, like 
an alarm bell, would be found of the ut- 
most service. Every thing valuable in 
the constitution of this country depended 
on the liberty of the press; and there 
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was an end of it, if the trial by jury was 
not free and uncontrolled. If judges 
claimed a jurisdiction which did not be- 
long to them, and which the sense of the 
people would deny, the people would not 
submit to it. This wasaserious business, 
and their lordships should take care not 
to trifle with it. The Commons had done 
their duty, as honest men, in sending that 
bill to this House ; and if, from whatever 
motive, the bill did not pass, they would 
hear of it over and over again; they 
would have the table covered with peti- 
tions, not only this year, but the year 
after.— His noble friend had observed, 
that libels appeared almost every day 
against the constitution itself. If their 
lordships adopted the amendment, did 
they really conceive that that was the 
most effectual remedy to stifle those libels? 
He thought not. As to the licentious- 
ness of libels, let the public be tree—let 
the press be free—make up your minds 
to do justice, and fear no libels, Where 
the constitution was free, there was no- 
thing to be dreaded. A constitution was 
free, which rested on the principle he had 
mentioned ; but if, by refusing this, and 
other applications for justice, on the part 
of the people, it should be rejected or 
trifled with, the consequences might be 
very serious. Every government rested 
upon public opinion. He had seen the 
strongest of them break down, when that 
opinion was lost; and when it was so, 
every government ought to be brokem 
down; because no government ought to 
continue, that was not calculated for the 
purposes of protection to the wealth and 
prosperity of the peop He saw no rea- 
son why the House should wait amoment 
for the opinion of the judges upon a 
question that was so clear. It was as ob- 
vious a point, and could be as easily an-: 
swered, as if a question were asked, whe- 
ther our grand charter should be repealed? 
It was a constitutional point; and that 
House should want no assistance of the 
judges upon that subject. It was a point 
tc be governed by justice. The law was 
above the judges. The constitution was 
above their lordships. Justice was above 
them all. The eternal principles of jus- 
tice were paramount to all. On it were 
founded all the noble rights which God 
had given to mankind. 

Earl Fitzwilliam observed, that, what-’ 
ever opinion might have been entertained 
upon the question of what was the law, 
this was a bill for declaring what ought to- 
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be the law. It was highly necessary, 
while such libels were circulating, as the 
noble secretary of state had alluded to, 
thet judges and juries should distinctly 
understand what was generally considered 
to be their respective functions. He 
hoped that this bill would be fully consi- 
dered, and finally passed, lest there should 
hereafter be a dispute between the bench 
and the jury. 

The Earl of Lauderdale objected to 
postponing the second reading of the bill, 
because the learned lord had not stated 
what the specific question was that he 
wished to put to the judges. The ques- 
tion to be hereafter proposed to them 
might be of that nature which no power 
on carth could induce him to vote. For 
instance, suppose the question should be, 
that the judges should declare, “ what 
ought to be the law of the country, in 
respect to the law of libels.””. That ques- 
tion he never would vote; and therefore 
if they were to put off the second reading 
of the bill, in order to put a question to 
the judges, his voting must depend upon 
his baowine what was the turn and ten- 
dency of the question to be proposed. 

The amendment was then agreed to. 


Bankers Estates Bill.] March 28. 
Sir Benjamin Hammet said, he would beg 
the indulgence of the House for a few 
words, befere he moved for leave to bring 
inthe bill of which he had given notice. 
He said, on long consideration of the sub- 
ject, and the attempts which had been for- 
merly made by very able men, the ill suc- 
cess which had attended their endeavours, 
and the difficulties which had been sug- 
gested by great legal authoritics, he almost 
determined not to trouble the House, ap- 
prehending he should not accomplish an 
object which he judged proper and useful 
tothe public, It had been objected, that 
no good reason could be given, why gen- 
tlemen’s real estates should not be liable 
to pay their just debts, as well as bankers 
and other commercial men. If that mea- 
sure could be carried he should think it, 
upon the whole, salutary ; but for many 
reasons, it had always been opposed; and 
by attempting too much, he was afraid of 
losing the whole. He said, he saw many 
strong reasons applicable to bankers, 
which did not reach other men. Gentle- 
men out of business were not subject to 
the bankrupt laws whilst living; and he 
would not propose a law to make those 
estates liable after their decease, which 
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were not so during their lives. Bat in 
money transactions, depending upon cre- 
dit, if a man was trusted with large sums 
of money, either as a banker or trader, on 
account of his pose or purchasing, 
great landed estates, such property ought 
to make good any deficiency, if the per- 
sonal estate proved insufficient, which 
was not now the case. He said, he had 
seen so much danger, and so many real 
evils, which had happened for want of 
such a law, and steering clear of entails, 
general and special, he flattered himself 
the bill would not be opposed by any des- 
cription of men, being founded upon prin- 
ciples of justicc and equity. In less happy 
times than those we lived in, when the 
country was just emerging from barba- 
rism, and the feudal system took place, 
there was some reason why the real pro- 
perty should be free, because then the 
land was obliged to furnish a certain 
number of men: for the king’s service in 
war; and if the estates had been divided 
or injured, the new possessor might have 
been unable to raise his quota, and the 
country have been unprotected. That 
system being destroyed, the reason no 
longer existed. At that time, there was 
very little trade or commerce carried on. 
The very name of a banker was, he be- 
lieved, unknown. At this time, there 
were so very many bankers in this kingdom, 
and paper credit, in all sorts of commerce, 
was so widely extended, that he thought 
it necessary that every possible security 
should be given for the money entrusted 
in confidence to others. e said, he 
would mention one instance of a banker 
in the city, many years since, who laid 
out about 100,000. of his customers 
money in landed estates. His partner 
seeing the danger to himself and the cre- 
ditors, in case of death, stopped the house, 
and carried the remainder of the money 
to a neighbouring banker, by which means 
the creditors were all paid. Being con- 
vinced, that it would be highly unjust that 
any man should, with the money of others, 
buy large estates to go to the heir at law, 
cither by neglect or fraud, he should beg 
leave to move, ‘“ That leave be given to 
bring in a bill for making the estates of 
bankers, and other traders, subject to the 
payment of. their debts after their de- 
cease.” 
Leave was given to bring in a bill. 


Debate tn the Commons on the National 
Debt Bul.] March 30, The order of 
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the day being read for the House to take 
into consideration the report of the cam- 
mittee en the National Debt Bull, 

Mr. Pitt said, it was proper for him to 
state, that several alterations had been 
made in the bill, and to discuss which, 
appeared to him that the bill should be 
re-committed. There were two objects 
which this bill embraced; the first was, 
to follow up the system laid down by the 
committee in 1786, by an application of 
some part of the surplus towards easing 
the public of taxes, and applying the 
remainder to the fund for extinguishing 
the national debt; the next was, to adopt 
some permanent system for providing 
against future debts, that might be un- 
avoidable, from the exigencies of the 
times, after allowing the million yearly, 
which, by the bill of 1786, was chargeable 
out of the consolidated fund, and all the 
other expenses of the year. He went 
over great part of what he stated in his 
speech on the opening of the budget, 
with regard to buying up stock, and re- 
deeming annuities, as they became re- 
deemable. Headverted to the high price 
of the funds, owing to the flourishing state 
of the country, and which conspired to 
make it easier for the country to buy up 
the 4 per cents, and in time to come at 
the 5 per cents, when the stipulated quan- 
tity of the national debt was actually paid 
ott. —He then stated, that the surplus of 
the present year, after allowing the an- 
nual million, and all other deductions, had 
enabled us to appropriate 200,000/. to- 
wards paying the national debt, and as 
much towards relieving the people from 
taxes. This he considered, a surplus that 
might be expected in future years, and 
when the purposes for which the lot- 
tery was established were accomplished, 
300,000/. more might be appropriated in 
the same manner. He went through a 
Jong chain of figures and calculation, to 
explain at what time the annual million 
would arrive, by accumulating interest, 
to four millions yearly, which was the 
object of the bill in 1786, and of which 
the present state of the country seemed 
to give him good hopes. The next point, 
which he took to be of very great import- 
ance, was, that a permanent system should 
be adopted to prevent the effects of future 
debts, and to establish the operation of 
the sinking fund, even if, by some sinister 
accident, it became necessary to make 
any new loan before the object of the 
bill of 1766 was accoinplisbed. The pe- 
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riod which was thought of for the accom- 
plishment of that bill, was the year 1809, 
What, therefore, was his intention, was 
this :—-That there should be some uniform 
system adopted for paying off any loan 
which necessity might require to be made, 
without stopping the effects of the ori- 
ginal bill, ‘To do this, in his opinion, the 
sum to be raised to pay the interest of 
any such loan should bear a proportion 
to the amount of the debt incurred, and 
the time when it ought to be paid, ac- 
cording to the plan laid down for paying - 
off the debt existing in 1786, which he 
believed was a term of 46 years. To do 
this, he thought one hundreth part of the 
capital borrowed would be sufficient to be 
raised from the country on such emergen- 
cies; for instance, supposing it was ne- 
cessary to obtain by Joan ten millions, 
100,000/. must be raised in addition te 
the 200,000/. of annual surplus appro- 

riated for taking off taxes, to pay the 
mterest of this loan at 3 per cent. How- 
ever, this was stating the loan at a higher 
rate than it probably would be: yet, if it 
did happen, he thought that easing their 
constituents of some part of their burthens 
immediately, would make them more réad 
to come forward at any future period, 
whea it might be necessary to impose 
taxes upon them, especially when, by 
continuing the system of 1786, the bur- 
then would only be temporary. He ad- 
verted to an intention of reducing the 
four per cents. to threes, and the fives to 
fours; and concluded with observing, that, 
from the combined influence of various 
favourable circumstances, which must in 
a short time be expected, the period was 
not distant, in his opinion, when the coun- 
try might Jook to have its burthens re- 
moved, its resources enlarged, and its 
growing opulence confirmed. 

Mr. For said, he thoughthe understood 
the right hon. gentleman as he had ex- 
plained himself to the House, and he freely 
owned he could not bring himself to agree 
with his conclusions uponany of his points, 
except the first. ‘There were three points 
into which the subject branched, and on 
which this bill depended. One was, the 
term at- which the interest of the annual 
million, or surplus, was to cease with re- 
gard to its application; the second was 
the mode of the future application of it ; 
and the third wasthe term of future loans. 
Upon the first he had some doubt, though 
he thought he could bring himself'toagree 
to it: but for the othertwo, he must confess 
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he could not. He objected to the measure 
of applying the accidental surplus of this 
year to the reduction of taxes, instead of 
the diminution of our debts. Of this im- 
propriety the minister seemed to be tole- 
rably conscious ; for though, to obtain po- 
pate he thought right, this year, to 
apply his surplus to take off a few taxes, 
yet, by way of atonement, he now pro- 
posed to hinder that from being. done 
again; for all hopes of any farther reduc- 
tion, till the year 1809, were put totally 
to the rout. It always appeared to him 
to be contrary to the true spirit of legis- 
lation, that one parliament should direct 
what another parliament shall do, or that 
‘- we should, by what appeared to us to be 
wise and just, bind our posterity to agree 
with us in opinion, or at least command 
them to follow our example. <“ It does 
not appear to me,” said Mr. Fox, ‘ that 
you at this time should say, that you know 
better what should be done with circume 
stances that may arise, than those who 
shall at the time know and feel them. I 
do not think that the constitution of Eng- 
land is so far decayed, but that at a future 
day the people may be as well represented 
as at this, | hope, that hereafter there will 
be men as virtuous as you—as patriotic as 
you—as well disposed to serve their con- 
stituents as you—as wise as you, and I 
hope wiser, because wisdom is in a state 
of progression. Knowing nothing of the 
future, and wishing to allow, posterity to 
have that knowledge, how can I upon a 
general principle, agree to a system that 
shall bind them to perform any particular 
act, knowing the nature of it at that time 
much better than I can possibly do? This 
is one general objection which occurs to 
me upon this subject.” He then pointed 
out the several inconveniencies that might 
arise from this system, from the urgency 
of raising money upon a temporary occa- 
sion, and the immediate provision which 
would be to be made forthe proportionate 
reduction of that sum, at a time when the 
sources of revenue, might perhaps not be 
the same as they were at present, and 
when many considerations might induce 
posterity to repeal some of them, from 
sentiments of morality or for other reasons. 
As to the lottery, (though, by-the-by, he 
did not oppose occasional lotteries) what- 
ever the right hon. gentleman valued it 
at, he did not suppose that he meant to 
state it as a permanent revenue. How- 
ever, then, we might stand when this Joan 
came to be made, and with respect to the 
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distance of time, whether two years or 
ten Basal hence, the argument held 
equally good. Money must be raised to 
pay the interest of this loan of ten million, 
which must at least be 300,000/., so that 
the 200,0002. laid aside for taking off 
taxes, must again be taken from the reo- 
ple, and taxes laid on to the amount of 
100,000/. more than they were now; so 
that their constituents would be more 
burthened, at a time when the national 
debt was diminished, and when the sink- 
ing fund was much greater, comparatively 
speaking, than it was now, when we were 
reducing taxes. He contended, that it 
always had been, and still ought to be the 
general policy of this country, to apply 
the surplus of the revenue, whatever it 
might be, to the sinking fund, for paying 
off the national debt. With regard to 
what had been said of public credit, and 
the great advantages which the country 
would have in making future loans, he 
considered that to be all matter of mere 
speculation; as such he would not enterinto 
it, because the legislature of the time, when- 
ever it might come, must have a more ac- 
curate knowledge of the then existing 
circumstances, and of course be more 
able to make the proper terms for the 
urgenéy of the occasion. As to the dif- 
ference which had often been stated be- 
tween a surplus arising from the revenues 
appropriated to pay the annual million, 
and a surplus arising from any othersource 
of our revenues, he could only say, that 
it was a distinction without a difference. 
With regard to annuities, he said that a 
loan obtained by granting long annuities 
was always more unfavourable than one 
obtained on perpetuity: and as to short 
annuities, many in that House knew what 
was the consequence of borrowing money 
in that way- During the late war, the 
terms were greatly worse than upon any 
other condition. He then declared his 
disapprobation of the bill, and could not 
avoid saying, that it seemedto bebrought 
in merely as an atonement for the rash 
step which the minister had taken by re- 
ducing taxes at a time when he ought to 
have apprenes his surplus to the sink- 
ing fund. He contended that this was 
relaxing from that general system of 
finance, which had been so much men- 
tioned as necessary to carry through the 
system of the bill of 1786; and_ hav- 
ing done so for momentary popularity, 
ministers were determined to bind up, by 
every possible cord and tie, those who 
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came after them from acting as their wis- 
dom or knowledge might dictate at the 
tine. 

Mr. Pitt was exceedingly glad to have 
heard the right hon. gentleman's senti- 
ments ; for differing as they did from his 
ewn upon the subject, they served to 
confirm him in the opinion he had before 
formed of the propriety and policy of the 
measure then under consideration. With 
regard to what the right hon. gentleman 
had said towards the latter end of his 
speech, he had by no means held out as 
a ground of the bill, that future legisla- 
tures would be less wise, or Jess compe- 
tent to provide for the occasions of the 
times than the prerent. If the present 
bill could be reasonably deemed legislat- 
ing for posterity, every permanent law 
that ever had passed might be considered 
as having that effect. The bill left the 
legislature in the predicament that every 
ether permanent act left it in ;,for it was 
the meaning of every such act to operate, 
until a succeeding legislature should think 
proper to repeal it. What was there un- 
constitutional, improper, or unwise inthis ? 
If parliament ought not to be left open in 
the manner provided by the bill, he was 
at a loss to conceive why that had not 
been said at the passing of the bill of 
1786. He contended that the bill would 
further the object of the bill of 1786, and 
give additional vigour to the system 
therein laid down, by accelerating the 
period when they ould give constant and 
annual relief’ to the people, by lessening 
their burthens. The right hon. gentleman 
he observed, had stated, that in times of 
ioe and prosperity they might be al- 

owed to take off taxes, but in times of 
exigence and calamity, they must be 
forced to impose fresh taxes. Mr. Pitt 
said, that the present prosperity of the 
country gave them the means of arriving 
at the period of continuing annually to 
take off taxes, earlier than they could 
have expected they should have been able 
to arrive at, when they passed the bill of 
1786. He felt that they had done a great 
deal in establishing a sinking fund, for the 
purpose of reducing the national debt: 
but he did not think they had done 
enough, unless they provided means to 
prevent its inordinate accumulation in fu- 
ture. They would, in his opinion, omit a 
duty if they did not give to the sinking 
fund a permanent law, to encourage its 
continuance.. The making some provision 
with this view, he was persuaded, would 
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carry with it much of the public opinion, 
which could not but considerably tend to 
assist the effect of the plan, and render it 
efficient. : 
Mr. Fox rose to explain. He said, that 
surely the right hon. gentleman could not 
mean that the present bill would accele- 
rate the system. He should be glad to 
hear that stated. Mr. Fox then explained 
on what principles he had founded his 
own argument, acknowledging that he had 
reckoned merely on the annual addition 
of 200,000/. to the annual million, with- 
out allowing forthe lottery, for the rea- 
sons that he had stated. He adhcred to 
his argument as to the impropriety of le- 
gislating for posterity ; and said, he was 
aware that the operations of several acts 
of parliament took place on contigencies: 
but what he objected to was, the passing 
an act which provided, that when a future 
legislature should legislate on the same 
subject, that then the enactments ofa 
former statute should have such and such 
an effect. Mr. Fox justified his arguments 
of that day on the ground of duty, and 
declared, that no man had a right, from 
what he had said, to consider him as ad- 
verse to the payment of the national debt; 
whatever mightbe thought ofhis prudence 
or his wisdom, his conduct both in and 
out of office had certainly not justified any 
such idea, as he had unitormly been for- 
ward in advising rathertocontinue andeven 
to create taxes, with a view to establish a 
fund for the reduction of the debt, 
than not steadily to pursue that object. 
Mr. Pitt declared, he had not said that 
the bill tended to accelerate the discharge 
of the national debt, but that there was 
not one word in it, that retarded any 
thing that might be the object of any pre- 
ceding bill, that might have passed. He 
was free to confess that the right hon. 
gentleman had in the present scssion, -es- 
pecially, shown himself anxious for the 
discharge of the national debt, by his 
arguments against apprepriating any part 
of the existing surplus: but he had 
on former occasions held other language. 
Mr. Fox said, that he had ever main- 
tained the necessity of establishing a fund. 
for reducing the national debt, and that 
as strongly during the very short time 
that he had the honour to sit on the other: 
side of the House, as during the time 
that he had the honour to sit where he 
then was. He did not mean to say that 
he had been as instrumental in enforcing 
his opinion as the right hon. gentleman : 
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he had not had the power to do so: but 
he wished itas warmly. 

The Bul was onderail to be recom- 
mitted. 


Debate on Mr. Wilberforce’s Motion for 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade.) April 
2. The order of the day being read, for 
the House to resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole House, to consider of 
the African Slave Trade, on the motion 
of Mr. Wilberforce, the minutes of the 
evidence taken in the last Parliament res- 
pecting the said Trade, together with all 
reports, accounts, and papers, which were 
laid before the House relating thereto, 
were referred to the said committee. 
The House having resolved itself into the 
committee, sir William Dolben in the 
chair, 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that, notwith- 
standing the ill success he had experienced 
on former occasions, he was not deterred 
from renewing his application; for, the 
more he deliberated on the subject of this 
nefarious traffic, the more eager did he 
feel, and the more if possible, was he con- 
vinced that it ought to exist no longer. 
Whatever difference of opinion had be- 
fore subsisted, and however obstinacy 
might be led to persist in what prejudice 


‘might have prompted ; however, in fine, 


gentlemen might be interested in preserv- 
ing a traffic which they supposed to be 
advantageous, yet he trusted that time 
and reflection had convinced them that the 
trade was as injurious to their interests, as 
it was disgraceful to their feelings; and 
on this ground he should expect to meet 
with their support to the motion which 
he had to submit. He professed himself 
desirous of now holding no other language 
than that of conciliation. He was fully 
aware that several gentlemen acted from 
pur principles, and honourable motives. 

udging by the humanity and indulgence 
with which their own slaves were treated, 
they could not perhaps conceive how the 
teelings of others could be so hardened, 
or their conduct so cruel. But, as it was 
not to such men that the unhappy slaves 
had to ascribe their miseries, neither 
should a few instances of mildness seem 
to atone for the general severity. He 
wished not to be misunderstood, so as 
that it should be supposed, when he re- 
probated a system, fe also reprobated in- 
dividuals; he hoped that the cause of 
justice and humanity would be kept dis- 
tinct from all personal corsiderations, It 
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was not a Trajan, or an Antoninus, that 
would make him in love with despotism ; 
for though they might not misuse their 
power, there were a great many others 
that would. Aristocracy was often ac- 
counted the worst specics of despotism. 
as, instead of one, it produced a number 
of tyrants ; but how incomparably worse 
was that abominable situation, when peo- 
ple might go to market for the purchase 
of despotism, and a fellow with 402. in his 
pocket might commence the occupation 
of a tyrant. The subject had been so 
often and so fully discussed, that there 
were parts of it into which it would not 
be necessary that he should travel this 
evening; and therefore he should spare 
the House the fatigue of listening to, and 
himself the labour of entering into much 
detail on the present subject.—It was to 
be regretted, that, in the discussion of 
this subject, the different parties had dis- 
covered too much warmth. He wished it 
had not been so, although, indeed, the 
subject was of a nature that would ex- 
cuse warmth whenever it appeared; and 
if he should be fed by that failing, to for- 
get any thing material to his cause, it was 
matter of great consolation to him, that he 
had friends, whose abilities and inclmation 
would give all necessary assistance, and 
supply his defects. He could not help 
thinking on the present occasion, that the 
gentlemen who were most deeply inte- 
rested in the welfare of the West Indies, 
and all those who had formerly opposed 
him, would agree to the measure he should 
propose. He wished to call upon them 
to come to the discussion freely; to in- 

uire what were the causes of the distinc- 
tion they made between the abolition of 
the trade, and the welfare of the West 
India islands; what evils there were, and 
which of them were curable and which 
incurable. He believed there were per- 
sons in the West Indies who would wish 
to continue the traffic in negroes, and yet 
whose feelings had been so strongly at- 
fected by what had been satd against It, 
that they would by no means attempt to 
justify the system. Indeed, it was a sys- 
tem that showed too plainly the evils 
which attended a government by absolute 


monarchy. The form of the government 


of the unhappy Africans was absolute mo- 
narchy in general, but in regard to the 
slave trade, they were under the centrol 
of many tyrants; for we saw, by the evi- 
dence given of them, that whole coasts 


were turned into a market for slavery. 
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There was something in that very thought 
_ sufficient to make every generous mind 
look with horror on the traffic. 
It was pretty generally, and he believed 
rather industriously, rumoured abroad, 
that it was his design, and that of his 
friends, to propose, besides gn abolition 
of the trade, the immediate emancipation 
of the negroes. This, however, was an 
intention he could never have entertained 
for a moment. He was eer el sen- 
sible that they were in a state far from 
being prepared for the reception of such 
an enjoyment. Liberty he considered as 
the child of reason—a seed which, when 
sown in any soil, would shoot into a plant, 
and seldom, indeed, failed to vegetate into 
maturity That qualified freedom, how- 
ever, which they were capable of enjoy- 
ing ought not to be withheld from them ; 
and when disposed to be industrious, and 
induced by kindness to consider the place 
they cultivated as their own, they should 
expect in the end to enjoy the reward of 
their good services. It was in vain to re- 
present, that at present they were well 
treated and rewarded, that they had kind 
masters and indulgent usage. It was not 
always, perhaps it was but seldom, that 
the most considerable planters dwelt on 
their own plantations. They often lived 
at a distance, and sometimes in another 
country, while the management of their 
slaves was committed to their stewards 
and overseers. Inn ble minds, there was 
inherent a generous and humane principle, 
which sympathised with sorrow, and dif- 
fused a chearing familiarity to those who 
laboured for them. But greatly different 
were the effects, when power was intrust- 
ed to the low, the vulgar, the ignorant, 
and the base. This was the worst species 
of tyranny, and of thix description were 
the overseers of plantations, whose onl 
aim was to have as great a crop a8 possi- 
ble, regardless by what cruelty towards 
the slaves they effected this object. By 
whipping, sturving, and overworking these 
poor wretches, they in general succeeded ; 
though that success might be of real in- 
jury to their employer; for the greatest 
an of his slaves being destroyed by such 
ad treatment, his profits were more than 
expended in buying others to replace 
them; and he frequently was compelled 
to retire from so disadvantageous a busi- 
ness. But of this the overseers were en- 
tirely regardless, and went to another 
plantation, having their shoulders loaded 
with the reputation of the amazing crops 
[VOL XXIX.'| 
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they Poot for their last employer. 
To talk of protection and security to the 
persons of the slaves, was idle in the ex- 
treme ; for as a negro, by the laws of the 
country was not qualified to give his evi- 
dence, he might suffer the most severe 
cruelties, and no white man be present, 
of whose testimony he could avail him- 
self, to procure the smallest redress. But 
supposing he had a competent witness to 
produce, what chance had he of redress, 
what hopes of convicting his master be- 
fore a tribunal of whites? Most societies 
of men possess, in some degree, what is 
called by the French Vesprit du corps ; 
but these people, of all others, were linked 
together in bonds of mutual interest, ty- 
ranny, and injustice. 

The next matter tobe here considered, 
was the law and usage of Africa arising 
out of the trade in question ; and he con- 
fessed he could not look at it without the 
utmost shame and regret. These were evils 
so great, that, whatever were the charac- 
ters of some persons concerned in the 
trade, he should expect to find that no 
consideration should keep it up, unless it 
could be proved that the evils were in- 
curable. And here let the committee re- 
collect, that the evidence of those evils 
being incurable, came chiefly from gen- 
tlemen of great property in the islands, 
but who did not reside there, so that their 
testimony was far from being conclusive, 
It was such, indeed, as ought not to come 
into the question, when there was evidence 
of a different nature to be had. It was 
not he who made the abolition of the trade 
necessary, by any thing that he had urged 
on it, but it was the advocates of the gen- 
tlemen in the West India islands, by 
their defence of the trade, and particu- 
larly those of Jamaica. All they had said 
upon the subject, in defence of the trade, 

oved the necessity of the abolition. 

hen they were asked questions upon this 
subject, they gave first one answer and 
then another, going from one corner to 
another, and shifting their ground to con- 
ceal the real infamy of the traffic, until 
closely pressed and unable to defend 
themselves any longer, they retired from 


_it altogether, and, like the rat, when the 


house was in flames, changed their sta- 
tion, and hid themselves in the corner of 
another building. So, in this case, those 
gentlemen had been beat out ofall chance 
of defending the trade itself, or the abuses 
of it. They took upon themselves to say, 
that it would be the ruin of commerce to 
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abolish it, and that the evils which at- | to him, that if he took the evidence of the 
tended it were absolutely incurable. And persons who were the friends of the trade, 
here it would be proper to advert to the , he was bound by the testimony they gave, 
condition of these unhappy people in the ; and that such testimony was opposite to 
West Indies, which was certainly wretched | his idea of an abolition; that those per- 
pfocuss great, ty tan youtie Dea: eles wa esemntly weed erat 
a former occasion, e positive testi- | whi ; 
mony, not only of snes cied ersons on | they were enveloped in the thickest clouds 
nig y P P se oes 
his part, but out of the mouths of the wit- | of prejudice: but even taking their evi- 
nesses who professed a friendship for, and _ dence to be quite accurate, it did not 
wished the continuance of, the trade in | amount to any thing like a defence of the 
question ; and therefore, in thut respect, | continuance of the slave trade. Suppose, 
Soin any iniouienene OF Teta ‘Macy of} kad all i legal peowmesin, 60 thane ohe 
o inuteness of detail. Many of g : 
the witnesses were so circumstantial, that, | enjoy the purest freedom, were they in a 
in describing this traffic, they went, as it | condition to make a right use of that ad- 
were to ee eed ae of ee mi- Lape ? Were mys oo pan in a ete 
sery. e slaves situation, as to the pu- | dition to enjoy those advantages w 
nishment to which he was exposed, and | the advocates we the continuance of the 
to the total absence of all legal protec- | aa ther gies on ralegee are tats 
tion, was indeed most wretched. They | to allow them? eed, he was ready to 
were totally under the control of the | confess that he thought they were not in 
whites ; therefore to say that they had | that condition, and that the granting of 
any real legal protection, was ridiculous | these advantages to the unhappy alaves in 
and absurd. If they had claims they | the West Indies, would only lead them on 
could not enforce them; if they were op- | to demand others, and might produce 
pressed, they could not appeal for redress | much discord and misery, and perhaps 
to their oppressors. Nor was the manner | finally the destruction of the plantations. 
in which they hte worked less severe . os led him ie as upon the fate of 
than their want of protection was distres- | St. Domingo, whic lately been the 
sing ; they were driven in the field, whipt | subject of much observation ; the case fur- 
rt cae and often ee and treated euies us with z lesson, and we ye ae 
wi e greatest cruelty. Indeed when | reflect on it. In the discussion of colo- 
he denacans on all that was proved in this te possession, the French thought that a 
case, and the imputation that lay on the | distinction ought to be made between 
gentlemen of the West indica, he con- | creoles and negroes, because they thought 
essed he could not entertain a doubt, but | the latter could not see and feel liberty as 
that those very gentlemen would join the | well as the former; and it came to be 
House in the most earnest desire to put | known by the slaves in St. Domingo, that 
mn o to rae shameful practices, in or- | their oon ioe to be events 
er that their characters might be re- | amended, but that there was to be a dis- 
trieved; and that they would see that the | tinction between them and the Creoles. 
reel of the oe was a measure which ad if it be true seer was ae ate 
they would candidly admit to be proper, | of the insurrcction, as the advocates for the 
and which they would, from a love of jus- continuance of the slave trade would insi- 
tice adopt. He trusted that they felt as | nuate, how can these advocates recom- 
he did; and he was decidedly of opinion, mend what, upon their argument, tends 
that there was no measure whatever, short | to destroy the happiness of both the 
of the total abolition of this trade, that | whites and blacks, without affording a 
would answer the purpose of justice, and | chance for the happiness of either? 
oe ever the et abate ce ge aa he oars pee a eee the 
making a traffic of human blood. He | friends of this traffic reduced themselves, 
had heard much of colonial regulations, ' by attempting to defend a system, in itself 
and that it was possible, by means of , indefensible; and again proved the fatality 
these, to reduce the trade to some tole- | of attempting to amend this traffic by any 
rable system. Upon the most mature de- | jobbing whatever. But yet he was told. 
liberation he was convinced that no colo- ; that surely wise laws, for the regulation of 
nial regulation would answer the purpose. | these unhappy beings, would contribute. 
But here he begged leave to observe, by much to their happiness. To this he an- 
way of answer to what might be objected swered, that, before men can benefit by 
| } , 
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the wisdom of laws, it was necessary they 
should have some idea of freedom. Free- 
dom itself was a blessing the most valua- 
ble in nature; but it could be enjoyed 
only by a nation where the faculty of 
thought had been for some time employed. 
True liberty was a plant of celestial growth, 
and none could perceive its beauties, but 
those who had employed the nobler fa- 
culties of the human soul in contempla- 
ting the goodness of the divine essence 
from whence it sprung. He hoped the 
day would arrive when all mankind would 
enjoy its blessings; but this neither was 
nor could be the case at present with the 
unhappy negroes in the West Indies ; and 
From these reflections he was led to be- 
lieve, that no man could in reality be their 
friend, who proposed any thing that could 
lead them to hope for their emancipation. 
The way to alleviate their misery was, to 
render them attached to their masters, 
governors, and leaders: this was conge- 
nial to the mode they were accustomed to 
from their childhood ; for, in Africa, they 
led a life agreeably to the patriarchal sys- 
tem. Doctrine contrary to this, seemed 
"to him to be not only improper with re- 
gard to the negroes, but unsafe with re- 
gard to the West Indies. If any thing 
should remind them of their rights, and 
the system of proposed regulation cer- 
tainly must, he entreated gentiemen to 
reflect on the number of these unhappy 
persons, and the vast majority they made 
of all the inhabitants of the islands; and 
if there should be any contest, what the 
consequence would be. What was the 
result of all this? a very plain one—that 
if these were dangers at all, they were 
multiplied tenfold by the importation of 
negroes ; for those just arrived, being less 
inured to, must be more displeased with 
the system carried on in the West Indies. 
Indeed, as an author of great reputation 
had observed, these successive importa- 
tions were sufficient to account for all the 
plots and assassinations that we had heard 
of in the West Indies. By this mode of 
introducing new slaves, supposing that a 
plan of reformation were agreed upon, the 
whole of it would be entirely out of the 
question, because every year there would 
be introduced a set of persons who must 
of necessity be strangers to it.—Another 
topic had been observed upon frequently, 
the insurrection in St. Domingo. Many 
misstatements were made of that circum- 
stance; and he had felt it his duty to inquire 
into it, because he thought it necessary 
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for him to inquire into every thing that 
tended in any degree to elucidate this 
subject. And here he must observe, that 
the matter was not a dispute between the 
black and the white men, or of the debates 
in France or here. {t was a dispute be- 
tween the people of colour and the white 
people, wherein the blacks took the oppor- 
tunity of rising, and some men of colour 
joined, for the sake of profit for themselves; 
and the decrees that afterwards passed in 
the national assembly, which kept alive 
these distinctions, had been the cause in 
part, of all the calamities that ensued. All 
these things proved that we should not en- 
gal. importation, under the idea that 
it might be regulated. He then took no- 
tice of the vast increase in the importation 
of slaves to the West Indies of late years, 
particularly Jamaica. He believed that, 
if it was followed up for some time, the 
pee would have reason to lament they 

ad ever any thing to do with that 
importation. But it was said, that it was 
impossible to go on with the trade, with- 
out importations from the coast of Africa, 
for the slaves there got fewer and fewer, 
and weaker and weaker. 

Having thus described the condition he 
understood them to bear in the West- 
India plantations, he next proceeded to 
represent the manner of obtaining them 
in Africa, in which was involved the ques- 
tion, whether they were made happier by 
transplanting them to the West Indies ? 
This subject had been so fully discussed 
last year, that he had no occasion to oc- 
cupy much of the time of the House upon 
it at present : he could not hear, however, — 
without indignation, the manner in which 
humanity was made to be implicated in 
conveying those men from what was called 
the cruelty of their native despots. He 
admitted that the greater part of the con- 
tinent, particularly that near the coast, 
was divided amongst a-set of despotic 
little chieftains, who were perpetually at 
war with each ether; but he contended, 
at the same time, that this infamous trade 
was the occasion of those wars; that they 
were generally promoted, and frequently 
carried on, by the direct assistance of 
European traders. The chiefs did not 
confine themselves to making war upon 
each other: but it also often happened, 
that when one of the chiefs was in want of 
any European commodities, which he had 
not slaves enough to purchase, he would 
send some of his soldiers by night to set 
fire to a village, that he might be enabled 
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to make captives of the flying and af- 
frighted inhabitants. It was owing to this 
accursed trade that the natives of Africa 
were made miserable at home as well as 
abroad ; that no man thought himself se- 
cure in his bed, or in the fields; that sus- 

icion would not suffer him to have a 

iend among his own countrymen, and 
that in every stranger he met with an 
enemy. He alleged that the Europeans 
supplied them with powder and ammuni- 
tion for their wars, and assisted them in 
what the language of the traffic called 
making trade. It would be endless to re- 
count all the instances of violences com- 
mitted by our vessels, sometimes kidnap- 
ping strangers whom they met, and at 
other times disguising themselves as ne- 
groes, and making an incursion in the 
night to plunder and destroy villages which 
they were trading with in the day. He 
observed, that the number of slaves now 
in the island of Jamaica only was 300,000, 
while that of the whites was only 20,000, 
and this alarming disparity hey still 
wished preposterously to increase. He 
quoted the authority of Mr. Long the his- 
torian of Jamaica, in proof of this opinion: 
and also a peep ener by a Carolina 
planter. They both agreed, that the 
number of Alricans in the islands was 
already too great, and could not be aug- 
mented without incurring the most im- 
-minent hazard; that the slaves were al- 
ready amply sufficient for every purpose 
of cultivation; and that, when well treated, 
oy were always found to multiply ra- 


pidly. Of this he gave a variety of in- | 


stances, particularly in late years, when 
their condition and way of living was 
somewhat mended. That they had not 
been more prolific, was easily accounted 
for, by the shameful manner in which 
their morals were not only neglected, but 
corrupted, all decency hae discarded 
from every species of intercourse; as in- 
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was no control; and those inhuman in- 
struments of oppression whipped them 
like cattle, not supposing them moral 
agents, capable of reflection or resistance. 
Even the women were not exempt from 
their cruelties: the laws of decency were 
violated; and this alone should induce the 
West India gentlemen to comply with the 
wishes of the friends to the abolition. 
There was another circumstance. to which 
he must call the attention of the commit- 
tee. Ifthe testimony of a slave was not 
taken, there could be little use in passing 
any law for their relief. If a white man 
commits an act of cruelty toward a slave 
| punishment never follows. And what is 
| the excuse given forthis act of impunity ? 
Why, that it would be dangerous to in- 
spire the blacks with sentiments of resis- 
tance! He thought it would be cruel to 
give them the shadow of the laws for their 
poecon without the reality. It would 
eto give them that which would ulti- 
mately prove their ruin; for if their testi- 
mony was not allowed in seeking for re- 
dress, they must always meet with punish- 
ment. It would be wrong to awake in 
them a consciousness of freedom, without 
a particle of liberty ; it would only create 
dissatisfaction, and make them still more 
unhappy. 
It had been said, that the trade yielded 
|to this country much balance, and that 
_the abolition of it would endanger that 
‘service, by diminishing the number of 
| persons to be snploved in it. This had 
' been ably taken up, and weil handled by a 
gentleman of great abilities, Mr. Clarke 
son. Instead of its being a nursery for 
seamen, Mr. Clarkson had proved, to a 
demonstration, that the opposite was the 
‘fact. Five-sixths of the sailors he com- 
puted to have died in the service, who 
sailed for Africa; and the mortality was 
)even more than what was stated by his 
Out of 12,263, the loss, on 


opponents. 

deed, in every point of view, they were | an average, in a voyage to Africa was not 
‘regarded and treated as animals of a dis- : less than 2,640. Half the crews of the 
tinct specivs from man. This, he said, ships employed in that trade deserted, 
accounted for the disobedience of their | and were lost to the navy. If these proe 
masters orders. Nor was it less to be at- | portions were disputed, he was ready to 
tributed to the sordid and mean disposi- ; go into an inquiry upon the subject. He 
tions of their rulers, who treated them as | knew they would not; and he trusted he 


brutes incapable of feeling. Such depra- 
vity must beget similar depravity in the 
minds of the slaves, as was proved by the 
testimony of even his adversaries own 
witnesses. These poor creatures were 
without legal protection, subject to the 
cruelty of the Overseers, over whom there 


had stated enough upon it, without en- 
tering into any particulars, or calling here 
on the House to enter into the consideras 
tion of the humanity of the question; the 
point of interest to the planters was 
enough.—It had been said, that the aboli- 
tion of the trade would injure the manu- 


. 
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factures of this country; an assertion 
which had not the least foundation in 
truth. The persons engaged in the slave 
trade, were never the means of employing 
any of the manufactures of this country 
so as to promote our political welfare. 
Indeed, they were those who had all their | 
life-time been employed in the war, of 
whom the celebrated Adam Smith said, that 
when 100,000 were discharged in time of 

eace, he did not find that industry was 
increased, or that trade flourished in pro- 
portion to this change from a military to a ' 
civil ‘life. The fact was, that people of | 
this description were fit for nothing but 
the odious busincss in which they were 
brought up. He had heard that Liver- 
pool and Bristol existed, as to their mer- 
chandise, upon the slave trade, This was 
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dice. It had been stated, that the per- 
sons taken by us were prisoners of war. 
This he admitted; he had not forgot 
that war still continued to distress and 
disgrace mankind. He had not forgot, 
that the persons who were thus the ob- 
jects of it were his fellow-creatures. Was 
it not in vain that we attempted to prove 
to the world, that we encouraged this 
trade to prevent the negroes from falling 
into the hands of a cruel tyrant, who 
would put them to death if we did not 
buy them? He did not imagine that we 
should find people shallow enough to be- 
lieve this pretext. No! the truth was, 
that our continuing the trade was one 
great cause of the war; and those who 
promoted it, were accountable for the 
mischief it produced. But war was not 


a great error; for he had reason to be-; the one-hundredth, nor the one-thou- 


lieve that but a small part of the trade of , 
these two towns was composed of this. 
The truth was, that a few individuals 
profited much by the traffic; but to state 
It as a great source of national wealth was 
ridiculous. 

The next point was the interest of the 
islands in the West-Indies. Where the 
question was general policy, and so it must 
be where all the West-India islands were 
concerned, the considerations of huma- ' 
nity and justice ought to be alive in the 
recollection ; and here he confessed that 
all he had been saying on the West India 
islands, and on the principle of policy, 
were inferior considerations with him. 
‘«« Africa! Africa!’ exclaimed Mr. Wil- 
berforce, “ your sufferings lave been the 
theme that has arrested and engages my | 
heart—your sufferings no tongue can ex- 
press; no language impart!” He said, it 
was the restoration of these poor dis- 
tressed people to their rights that he had 
nearest at heart There he laid hold of 
his point ; a point which he would never 
abandon, until he had obtained his ob- 
ject; and to be entitled to it, he hud made 
out a case so clear, so plain, so forcible, so 
just, so irretragable, that he was confident | 


sandth part of the calamity occasioned b 
this trade. The committee would find, 
on looking at the evidence, that whole 
families were carried off from their habi- 
tations by fraud, by cunning, by violence. 
This was proved by a man, who said he 
was engaged in this very mode of obtain- 
ing slaves. He told them that families 
were divided; and that one part of a 
family was taken at one time, and another 
art at another time. It at least had 
een matter of consolation to the husband 
to see his wife in bondage, because it fell 
to his lot to bear it with her; but even 
this consolation, poor as it was, was de- 
nied them. When this was asserted, it 
had been peremptorily denied by the ad- 
vocates for the slave trade, and at last it 
turned out to be true; and the most dis- 
tressing circumstance to a man of sensi- 
bility was, that the witnesses related all 
these things with indifference, as mere 
matters of course ; a proof that the trade 
itself had a tendency to deprive its fol- 
lowers of all the feelings of humanity. 
This was not all; the sanction of law was 
to be given to this traffic. The name of 
justice was to be protaned. Men were to 
be accused of crimes for the purpose of 


there was not one person, even among , convicting them, in order to furnish an 
those who wished well to the trade, who | excuse for their being sold as slaves. All 
would deny the truth of his assertion; | the apparatus and machinery of injustice © 
and must particularly, they would not, were to be put in motion to deprive men 
deny what he had said on a former occa- | of their liberty ; and it was a fact well 
sion on this subject. He had said, and it . known, that crimes were imputed to those 
was true, that this traffic was totally de- | who had never committed them; so far 
fenceless. Such arguments were brought | from it, that they were the best of citi- 
on thbt occasion to oppose him, as per-| zens. Nay, it was now carried on to 
fectly proved their futility, and proved 


such a pitch of flagrant injustice, that 
too, that they were the effect of preju- | almost every trivial offence was made a 
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crime for which a man was declared liable | observing, that he “did not waste their 
to be sold to slavery. Another excellent | property!” Thus prepared, the chieftain 
effect of the propriety of continuing the | seized the crew and the captain, and 


slave trade! J’or the authenticity of these 
facts, he referred to the work of Mr. 
Moore, an ingenious gentleman, who had 
written on this subject. But there were 
ether facts remaining full as bad and as 
strong as those which he had mentioned. 
Europeans hovered round the coast of 
Africa like vultures, and like vultures 
lived on blood: they ensnared at times; 
and at times, by force, took away the 
natives, and sold them for slaves. This 
was mentioned ona former occasion. [t 
was denied, indeed, but afterwards put 
beyond the power of doubt. In short, 
whatever might have been the system of 
the slave trade originally, the whole was 
now become one system of plunder and 
rapacity ; many instances of which might 
be quoted. One, in particular, to which 
he adverted was, the conduct of a captain, 
employed lately in the slave trade, off the 
river Camarone. He had sent some of 
his people, with a black in his confidence, 
to water on shore. The black was seized 
by one of the natives for debt, and taken 
off. To revenge this, the captain insisted 
that his crew should strip naked, and 
blacken their hides aud wear a flock 
girdle, and repair on shore. Constrained 
to this measure, with some hesitation, 
they agrecd. They visited the house of 
the ee who had taken off the black, 
fired on the family, killed his wife and 
children; and two poor creatures whom 
they had wounded, were taken, one of 
whom died on shore, and the other ex- 

ired when he reached the vessel. The 

lacks, accustomed to perpetual warfare, 
are always alert in revenging insults. 
They armed, and, in the retreat of the 
crew, wounded several of the British 
sailors; and the rest escaped with difi- 
culty. Strange as it might appear, this 
did not interrupt the commerce. Still Afri- 
cans, like other men, have feelings; the 
flame, though smothered, was not sub- 
dued. The chieftain, in a week, came on 
board; and requesting powder and ball 
from the captain, to make war on his 
neighbours, to procure slaves, was ac- 
tually provided therewith. Callous to 
every sentiment of danger, thus were the 
Instruments of revenge placed in the 
hands of the indignant chief; and the 
captain apologized to his masters, by as- 
signing the motive for giving their ammu- 


carried them on shore. When it was 
justly expected that death would have 
been the consequence of their capture, 
the lesson of depravity had its influence 
on the natives—avarice triumphed over 
their feelings—perfidy was repaid by per- 
fidy; and the captain and crew were 
enlarged, on condition that he would 
surrender the property which he had or 
board, 

If any thing could sufficiently show the 
cruelties of our African dealers in the 
slave trade, these circumstances would do 
so. All this proved, that, after men were 
engaged in this trade for a little while, 
they lost all feeling and sensibility. 
Nothing was thought of these things by 


-men who had been a long while in the 


trade; but it required to be a little used 
to it, before men could so completely lose 
their feelings and humanity. But these 
enormities were increasing ; for, no longer 
ago than last August, when that House 
was debating on the subject of this very 
trade, six British vessels had anchored off 
Calabar, a town which seemed devoted to 
misfortune. It appeared, from the re- 
port, that the natives had raised the price 
of slaves. The captains consulting to- 
gether, agreed to fire on the town, to 
compel them to lower the aie of their 
countrymen. To wea possible, the 


shame of this proceeding, ca were pre- 
vented, for some time, frome ne eir 
purpose, by the presence of a French 


captain, who refused to join in their mea- 
sures, and purchased at the high price 
which had been put upon the slaves. He 
felt with the most painful sensibuity, this 
exposure of the disgrace of his country ; 
but it was the more incumbent on him to 
do it, as these very men were re-appointed 
to situations in the same trade, as if they 
had performed the most meritorious and 
honourable exploit. However, in the 
morning they commenced a fire, which 
lasted for three hours. During the con- 
sternation, tlhe wretched inhabitants were 
seen making their escape in every direc- 
tion. In the evening, the attack was re- 
newed, which continued until they agreed 
to sell their slaves at the price stipulated 
by the captains. In this attack, upwards 
of twenty persons were destroyed. He 
described this cruel outrage as a mockery 
of all feeling, and an insult on the opl- 

e 


nition to the African; at the same time | nions of par iament, and the sense of t 
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people. [The House, in a sudden burst 
of indignation, vociferated, ‘“‘ Name! 
Name !"] Mr. Wilberforce resisted for a 
long time; at last the cry overpowered 
him, and we heard the following names of 
ships and captains: the ship Thomas, of 
Bristol, captain Philips; the Betsey, of 
Liverpool, captain Doyle; the Recovery, 
of Bristol; the Wasp, captain House; 
the Thomas of Liverpool; and the Ana- 
tree, of Bristol. Such scenes of blood- 
shed and inhumanity he knew shocked 
the committee. It shocked him so much, 
as almost to deprive him of the power of 
utterance. What hereafter might await 
such heinous deeds he knew not. He 
would not have the guilt of having neg- 
lected to expose them for all the wealth 
in the world. The blood of it be on the 
guilty heads ! 

The next. point was the usage the poor 
slaves met with in the middle passage, 
from the coast of Africa to the West In- 
dies ; on the cruelties of which he would 
not expatiate : but as it had been called a 
nursery for our seamen, he should observe 
on a few figures in the best computation 
we had on the subject. In the year 1788 
in a ship in this trade, 650 persons were 
on board, out of whom 155 died. In an- 
other, 405 were on board, out of whom 
were lost 200. In another there were on 
board 450, out of whom 200 died; 
mm another, there were on board 402, 
out of whom 78 died. When cap- 
tain Wilson ,was asked the causes of 
this peau f he replied, that the slaves 
had a fixed melancholy and dejection ; 
that they wished to die ; that they refused 
all sustenance, till they were beaten in 
erder to compel them to eat; and that, 
when they had been go beaten, they looked 
in the faces of the whites, and said, pite- 
ously, “ Soon we shall be no more.” 
They sometimes threw themselves over- 
board ; but were in general prevented by 
the high netting placed on purpose to re- 
strain them; and such a death they called 
an escape. This melancholy, and its at- 
tendant disorders mocked all attempts at 
relief. The wretches on board the ships 
‘died sometimes of insanity, sometimes of 
starvation; and sometimes they were 
drowned! And was this horrid traffic to 
be continued as a nursery for seamen ? 
Even when the best regulations had been 
made, we have lost of our sailors above 
11 per cent. When those regulations 
were in agitation, the merchants in the 
trade protested that it would not be worth 
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following ; and now that those regulations 
had taken place, they loudly called out, that 
the motion for the abolition, if carried, would 
be the means of their losing large profits. 
What! lose large sums by the abolition ofa 
losing trade! Such were the absurdities to 
which the advocates of this trade in hu- 
man blood were driven. In every point 
of view it was evident, that the interest, as 
well as the honour, of the country, re- 

uired a discontinuance of so vile a com- 
merce. We might reap much greater be- 
nefits by a commerce of another kind 
with Africa; and the Sierra Leone com- 
pany were laudably establishing a trade, 
by which they would gain immense ad- 
vantages, without od themselves 
by trafficking in human blood. It was a 
mockery of language to say, that relieving 
the negroes from their native oppression 
was an act of mercy ; for how could mercy 
exist where it had not justice for its ba- 
sis? Justice was the primary pene 
on which human happiness and morals 
were founded. This unjust, this murder- 
ous mercy, which we showed to the Af- 
ricans, was the same that the ferocious 
disciples of Mahomet displayed in the 
massacre of whole christian nations in 
propagating the Koran; it was the same 
with the slaughtering humanity of the 
Spaniards in America, to recommend 
the inquisition. He could have wished 
to drop for ever all recital of facts which 
tended to prove the cruelty of those who 
dealt in this abominable traffic; but there 
was an instance which he could not omit 
in this case.—Notwithstanding the regu- 
lation of sir William Dolben’s bill, the si- 
tuation of those wretches in the middle 
passage was little better than before, and 
the mortality was equally great. The in- 
stance he should mention, was the case of 
a young girl of fifteen, of extreme mo- 
desty, who finding herself in a situation 
incident tc her sex, was extremely anxious 
to conceal it. The captain of the vessel, 
instead of encouraging so laudable a dis- 

osition, tied her by the wrist, and placed 
hee in a position so as to make her a 
spectacle to the whole crew. In this si- 
tuation he beat her ; but not thinking the 
exhibition he had made sufficiently con- 
spicuous, he tied her up by the eBs: and 
then also beat her. But his cruel inge- 
nuity was not yet exhausted, for he next 
tied her up by one leg, after which she 
lost all sensation, and in the course of 
three days she expired. This was an in- 
disputable fact, [Name, name, name! 
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resounded from all parts of the House J} | harmony and brightness in the higher re- 


Captain Kimber was the man. If any 
thing could, in the annals of human de- 
pravity, go beyond this, he owned he did 
not know where to look for it. But this 
was not a singular instance, there were 
poor beyond all dispute, of many others. 

ut this was not all. It was well 
known that it was now customary, 
to set fire to whole villages in Africa, 
for the purpose of throwing the in- 
habitants into confusion, and taking them 
as they fled from the flames. 
trades that disgraced human beings, this 
was the very worst. In others, however 
infamous, there were traits of something 
hike humanity; but in this there was a 
total absence of them. It was a scene of 
uniform, unadulterated, unsophisticated 
wickedness. The tyranny and ferocity 
was not confined to the slaves alone; in- 
stances might be produced of oppressive 
conduct totheseamen; as a proof of which, 
he need only state, that out of a whole 
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gions. 
“ As some fall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and mid-way leaves 
the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds 
are spread. 
Eternal sun-shine settles on its head.” 
He had already stated, that the slaves 
now in our islands were sufficiently nume- 
purp.se; that when no 


More were suffered to be imported, they 


Of all the | 
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must of necessity be well treated ; that, 
by proper treatment, they would multiply 
faster, and be better servants ; and if the 
planters had more ground than was cul- 
tivated, they might employ it to greater 
advantage in cotton and cinnamon than 
in capes. Improvements of machinery, 
also, would diminish labour very much; 
and however uscful those colonies were 
to us, yet, considering by how precarious 
a tenure we held them in time of war, 
we could not suffer any material ca- 


ship’s crew, six or seven only returned. ; pital to be invested with them: but, 


Who was to regulate a trade carried on 
by such agents —a trade too unjustifiable 


| 


whatever might be their value, we 
should not consider their wishes in oppo- 


to be continued! Whichever way it was | sition to their real interests, and contrary 


looked at, robbery, murder, perfidy, and 
desolation stared one in the face. 

He then took a general view of all the 
other points on which this trade had been 
defended. It had been alleged, he said, 
that our abandoning the trade would have 
little effect, if we could not induce other 
nations to do the same. But this was an 
observation which they with greater force 
could turn upon ourselves. They might 
ask, of what avail would it be to turn 
aside the petty streams of traffic, while 
the broad river of British commerce 
flowed without interruption? But was 
there not then remaining in our nation 
that pride which could resist the sordid 
impulse of avarice opposing itself to jus- 
tice? Denmark, whose commerce could 
Jess than ours afford any degree of dimi- 
nution, had already rejected the foul in- 
tercourse. It was a noble achievement, 
and should make Britons blush to have 
missed the opportunity of leading the 
glorious example. He could not but take 
notice of the unanimous sentiment which 
pervaded every part of the nation on this 
subject. Men who differed on many spe- 
culative points and most political topics 
seemed to think alike when the paramount 
principles of humanity and justice were 
in question. Whatever tempests might 
agitate the lower atmosphere, all was 
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| the favour of Heaven, to abolish it. 


to the principles of honour, justice, and 
humanity. We had been lately informed, 
by him who deservedly possessed the 
public confidence, that our commerce and 
revenues were in a prosperuus state; and 
while we possessed so many blessings and 
so much happiness ourselves, surely we 
could the better afford, and should less 
grudge, to impart a portion of them to 
others. Prejudices had once been enter- 
tained against the negroes, which no gen- 
tleman at present could, without a blush, 
acknowledge —that as their complexion 
differed from ours, so also did their na- 
ture. This foolish idea being removed, 
Were we to quarrel with them for being 
savages? He hoped not, for there cer- 
tainly was not a crime imputed to the Af- 
ricans, which had not been committed by 
our ancestors here in Britain. The peo- 
ple of England had expressed their sense 
against the trade, fully and forcibly, and 
had addressed the House, as they vasa 
the petitions of the people were attended 
to, and if the trade were abolished, we 
should be enabled to establi-h another of 
greater profit with the natives of Africa. 
By abolishing the trade, the House would 
do good in every part of the world; all 
those, therefore, who were inclined to do 


good by wholesale, he invited to vote with 
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him for the abolition. Those who were has long subsisted betwixt government 
in doubt on the subject heretofore were, _ and our distant colonies, uader the pro< 
he trusted, at Jength convinced of the tection of various acts of parliament, 
wickedness of thetrade,andthat the House should ‘not be disturbed, and broken in 
would that night come toa vote for its upon, by such a wild, impracticable, and 
annihilation. The recent enormities ap- visionary scheme, as the present question 
peared to have been permitted by Hea- for abolishing the African slave trade. I 
ven for the purpose of rendering it im- ; was induced to flatter myself, that the 
possible that any one should have the promoters of the abolition would have 
presumption to justify the continuation of _ contented themselves with the mischiefs 
a traffic that was necessarily productive that had already arisen, in consequence 
of crimes that admitted of no excuse or of the agitation of that unfortunate mea- 
palliation whatever. His motion would sure, and that the sanguinary dispositions 
somewhat differ from that which he pro- _ of a certain description of people, would 
posed last year; though he should never have becn fully satiated with the innocent 
be of any other opinion, than that the blood that has already been spilt; but, 
trade should be totally abolished imme- ° alas! that it is not likely to be the case ; 
diately, many of them have been heard to exult 
Mr, Wilberforce concluded by saying, at the calamities we daily read of; so that, 
that, in his exertions for the present cause, : in all probability, the mischief is only dane 
he had found happiness, though not hi-, in part, and nothing less than the total de- 
therto success ; that it enlivened his wak- | struction of the British West India colonies 
ing, and svothed his evening hours; that | can content them. I have in my hand a 
he carried the topic with him to his re- , small pamphlet, published by order of 
hee and often had the bliss of remem- | the West India planters and merchants, 
ering, that he had demanded justice for , for the information of the members of 
millions, who could not ask it for them- | both Houses. It contains the speech of 
selves. He then moved, “ That it is the | the deputies of St. Domingo to the na- 
opinion of this committee, that the trade | tional assembly of France, and also the 
carried on by British subjects, for the | specch of M. fertcand: the late minister 
purpose of procuring slaves from Africa, | of the marine and colonies, upon the in- 
ought to be abolished.’? This motion, if | surrection of the negroes in that island. 
carried, he should follow up by another, | If the destruction of the most valuable 
viz. “ That the chairman be directed to | colony in the world, the massacre of its 
move the House for lcave to bring in a | inhabitants, the ravaging the most beau- 
bill for the Abolition of the Slave trade.” | tiful part of the creation in a manner 
In this bill such time might be given for ; hitherto unknown and unheard of, and 
that abolition, as to the House might: the unnatural murder of fathers by the 
seem meet. hands of their own children, are Sufficient 
Mr. Baillie (agent for Grenada) said, | to operate upon the feelings of humanity, 
that circumstanced as he was, as agent | there is not, I am persuaded, a gentleman 
for one of the most valuable West India ! in this House, who can withstand the 
islands, he found himselfinpelled by duty, | shock; but to me, who have a personal 
to declare his sentiments on the question, | knowledge of the theatre of these dreadful 
which he considered one of the most im- | scenes, and who (though an Englishman, 
portant that had ever occupied the atten- | and at St. Domingo in the very height of 
tion of parliarnent. He felt it the more , the glorious and successful war that was 
necessary to declare his opinion, because | carried on under the auspices of that great 
along residence in the West Indies had ' and immortal statesman, lord Chatham) 
given him an opportunity of forming a received distinguished marks of kindness 
better judgment on the subject, than and hospitality from many of those fami- 
those gentlemen who had brought it for- ; lies, who by the late melancholy events 
ward. I conceive it, said Mr. Baillie, to ; have been transmitted to oblivion, they 
be the indispensable duty of men who are, | are doubly afflicting ; and when I bring to 
or may be, intrusted with the lead in pub- > my recolicction that the causes of all 
lic affairs, to consider not only the gencral these calamities have originated in Great 
Interest of the state, but of individuals, , Britain, I am overwhelmed with sorrow. 
with a most scrupulous and attentive eye, ; The island of St. Domingo, is as large as 
and to see that the good policy of the | the kingdom of England. In 1789, the 
country, and the good underfentine that | imports into that colony from France ¢x- 
(VOL. XXIX. ] { [3 Z] 
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ceeded three millions sterling, exclusive 
of near 30,000 negroes, which may be es- 
timated at two millions sterling more. The 
exports from the colony, in the same year, 
amounted to upwards of six millions ster- 
ling, and their trade gave employment to 
300,000 tons of shipping, and 30,000 sea- 
men. 

Having said thus much, by way of in- 
troduction, I must now beg leave to make 
some observations upon the speech of the 
hon. mover. I am very far from denying 
that many acts of inhumanity have been 
committed in the transportation of slaves 
to the West Indies, and in their treatment 
after they have been landed on our is- 
lands ; but as I believe that the frailties 
of human nature prevail in pretty much 
the same proportion, all over the world. 
it would be unreasonable to expect, 
among that class of people concerned in 
the African trade, a degree of moral per- 
fection that is not to be found in Great 
Britain itself. Ought the records of the 
Old Bailey to be considered as a fair cri- 
tcrion by which to estimate the character 
of the English nation? And have there 
not been committed, in this great and 
opulent city, acts of as barbarous a na- 
ture, as any contained in the mass of evi- 
dence now lying on the table? I have 
lived sixteen years in the West Indies, 
and, notwithstanding what has been said 
to the contrary, I do declare, in the most 
solemn manner, that I consider the ne- 
_groes in the British West India islands to 
be in as comfortable a state as the lower 
orders of mankind in any country in Eu- 
rope. Before the agitation of this ques- 
tion, their minds were at ease, and they 
were perfectly contented with their situa- 
tion; the confidence between them and 
their masters was so unbounded, that (ex- 
cept in the. stores where sugar, Frum, 
ae and clothing were general] 
lodged) no locks were ever used. Such 
was the general disposition of the negroes 
in the British West India islands in 1776, 
when I returned to Europe, and they con- 
tinued in that happy state until the ene- 
.mies of the colonies came forward and 

ropagated their pernicious doctrines. 

ut I am sorry to say, the case is woe- 
fully reversed at present: the West India 
islands are filled with emissaries and in- 
flammatory publications by the friends of 
_the abolition. Universal distress prevails ; 
every countenance carries the appearance 
af anxiety and care; and there is not an 
estate without a depot for arms lodged, for 
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the purpose of destroying those, whose 
lives every principle of humanity and in- 
terest leads us to preserve. 

Having said so much of the civil state 
of the negroes in our islands, I must now 
advert to their religious state, beginning 
with the island of Grenada, where my 
Property chiefly lies. That island, Sir, 
was ceded to Great Britain at the peace 
of 1763. Upon our taking possession of 
it, the negroes were found baptized, and 
instructed in such of the principles of the 
Roman Catholic faith, as were suited to 
their humble capacities. That religion 
now universally prevails; for as new ne- 
groes were imported from Africa, they 
naturally adopted the religious principles 
of those they found upon the island, ard 
the priests, who are always extremely in- 
dustrious in their vocations, never failed 
of giving them the necessary instructions; 
so that, in the course of twelve months, 
they are generally impressed with very 
tolerable ideas of religious duties. There 
being no Protestant clergyman at that 
time in the colony, the gentlemen of the 
island gave every possible encouragement 
to the religious pursuits of their negroes. 
One half of the number on each estate 
were permitted to go every Sunday to 
public mass, and the mornings and even- 
ngs of the Sabbath were dedicated to 
religious worship on the plantations, 
where the whole gang assembled at the 
dwelling-house, or mansion, and went 
through the service of the Church of 
Rome, under the immediate eye of the 
master or manager, in a manner, and with 
a fervency, that would have done credit to 
mrore civilized societies. Astothe religious 
state of the negroes in the islands where 
the Roman Catholic faith does not pre- 
vail, I am sorry I cannot say mucli. 
The Moravian missionaries have of are 
made great progress in opening the 
minds G the negroes: in sar old ‘dlands, 
to a sense of religious duties: but there 
is among the clergy of our established 
church a. degree of imattention and indo- 
lence very much to be lamented, and 
which is very unpardonable on their part, 
considering the ample provision that is 
made for them by the legislatures of our 
sevcral colonies. The pious and respect- 
able character, who at present so worthily 
fills the see of London, is, by what I am 
informed, extremely attentive to the mo- 
rals and characters of such ‘men as are 
admitted into holy orders, for the purpose 
of occupying the liyings in the West India 
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yslands; and I am perfectly convinced, 
that all possible means will be made use 
of by that most excellent prelate, to ex- 
cead the blessings of the gospel to th 
megs on ali our plantations. 

Mr. Baillie then adverted to the manner 
in which the hon. mover and his friends, 
had dwelt upon the severity of the punish- 
saents that are usually administered to 
our negroes in the West India islands, 
and admitted, that instances of inhuma- 
nity might be produced ; but I deny most 
positively, continued he, that the prin- 
ee or practice is general: and I wish to 
ask such members as have served in his 
majesty’s navy and army, if it is possible 
to maintain that subordination that is ab- 
solutely necessary among bodies of men, 
without the fear of punishment? I say, 
that it is not possible; and as punish- 
ments generally fall on delinquents, of 
whom there are a certain number in every 
society, I do maintain, that, in every 
ship's crew and regiment, there is as 
great a proportion of people who come 
within that description, as in any gang of 
negroes in the West Indies, be they ever 
so indifferently disposed. Have we never 
heard of seamen being flogged from ship 
to amis or of soldiers dying in the very 
act of punishment, under the lash of the 
drummer, when tied up to the halberds, 
and exposed in as shameful and ignomi- 
nious a manner as can possibly be con- 
ceived? Have we not also heard, even 
in this country of boasted liberty, of sea- 
men being kidnap and carried away, 
when returning from distant voyages, 
after an absence of many years, and that 
even without being allowed the comfort 
of seeing their wives and families ? 

He expressed his concern at the state- 
ment of those circumstances, and justified 
himself, by a reference to the very liberal 
manner in which the abolition enthusiasts 
had brought forward every eircumstance 
that could implieate the West Indies ; and 
remarked, that objects.of misery and com- 
passion were much more frequently to be 
met with in Europe than in America. I 
declare, without hesitation, said he, that 
there is more wretchedness and poverty 
in the parish of St. Giles, in which I live, 
than there is inthe whole of the exten- 
sive colonies that now are, and former! 
‘were, under the dominion of Great Bri- 
tain; taking them from Barbadoes to 
Jamaica, round by the Floridas, and 
porpenre to the island of Newfound- 
and. 
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He hoped the committee would excuse 
him for dwelling so long upon this part of 
his argument; and requested their parti- 
cular attention to the very unhandsome 
and illiberal manner in which the hon. 
mover and some of his friends, had treated 
the characters of many of the witnesses 
who were examined before the committee 
of the House. I am very far, continued 
he, from being disposed to make general 
reflections on any body or set of men, in 
the manner that has been adopted by 
these gentlemen; nor will I go into the 
particulars of the evidence, taking it for 

ted, that the unprejudiced part of the 
ouse will consider the individuals that 
have been brought forward on the-part of 
the African merchants, to be full as re- 
spectable, as unbiassed, and as inde- 
pendent in their characters and situations, 
as those who have appeared on the other 
side. Ae to what re that part of the 
evidence which. applies to the West In- 
dies, I am of a very different epinion in- 
deed; I admit, Sir, that there were pro- 
duced by our opponents, some persons, 
to whose testimony a certain portion of 
credit ought to be given; but they were 
few in number, and therefore I will ven- 
ture to say, that their body of 
witnesses was composed of ill-informed, 
ignorant, and low men; many of them 
icked up in the streete of ‘Liverpool and 
Bristel, where they were starving for 
-want of bread, having neither-ability nor 
reputation to get into any employment ; 
and hired by the emissaries an 


ie 
-the soeiety in the Old Jewry, for the very 
Lael ier of giving such testimony as would 


mislead the minds of the public, who had 
already been nde up to an extraordi- 
nary state of belief, by the publication of 
the most incredible chain of incidents that 
ever appeared in print. Have we never 
heard, ‘Sir, of the names of Rodney, Bar- 
rington, Hotham, Macartney, Vaughan, 
or Campbell, and the many other great 
and respectable characters, who were exa- 
mined before the committee, and gave 
ample testimony to the comfortable situa- 
tion of the negroes in the West Indies ? 
Is the evidence of those gentlemen to be 
set at nought ? Or rather, are we not to 
give full credit to the words of men, to 
whom their country, in.a great measure, 
owes the weight she at present possesses 
among the nations of Europe? For my 
part, Sir, I was filled with indignation at 
the very idea of drawing the opipions of 
such illustrious characters into comparison 
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with the evidence of those on the oppo- 
site side, upon the discussion of the sub- 
ject last year; and I lamented exceed- 
ingly, that I was not then in a situation 
to give my sentiments upon it. 

He then proceeded to state the value 
and importance of the West Indian and 
African trades to Great Britain. It 1s 
not my intention, said he, to take up the 
time of the committee, with an account 
of the revenue arising to government from 
the importation of the product of our 
West India islauds; as probably 1 may 
be told by some of the politicians of the 
present day, that a similar importation 
from Ostend or Havre, would in that re- 
spect be attended with the same advan- 
tages to Great Britain. I will therefore 
confine myself to our trade and navigation 
to the colonies and to Africa; and will 
ask, if the exportation to, and the impor- 
tation from, the British West India 
islands and Africa, to the amount in the 
whole of ten million sterling annually, the 
giving employment to 300,000 tons of 
shipping, and about 25,000 seamen, are 
not objects of the utmost importance to 
Great Britain ?—Having mentioned in a 
concise, but accurate manner, the value 
and importance of our West Indian and 
African trade, he pointed out some of the 
authorities, upon which our claims are 
founded; of the dependence of the colo- 
nies upon the African trade, and of the 
injustice and impolicy of the present 
ara a However much it may be the 
fashion of the present times to prefer the 
opinions of retired and speculative philo- 
sophers to the wise cclonial system that 
has been established by our forefathers, 
and by which this country and the colo- 
nies have thriven; yet he was convinced, 
that the present parliament was too much 
awake to the true interests of Great Bri- 
-tain, not to pay proper attention to the 
encouragement and protection that have 
been given to the West India colonies, 
_and to the African trade, since their first 
establishment. The acts and declarations 
of the British legislature, most material to 
this question betore the House, may be 
. classed under these heads, viz. Ist, Such 
-as declare the said colonies, and the trade 
thereof, advantageous to Great Britain, 
and therzfore entitled to her protection 
and encouragement. 2dly, Such as au- 
thorize, protect, and encourage, the trade 
to Africa, as advantagcous in itself, and 
necessary to the welfare and existence ot 
the said sugar colonies. 3diy, Such as 
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prombte and secure loans of money to the 
poe at the said colonies, either 
rom British subjects, or from foreigners. 
The several acts are as follow, viz. In 
the first class, 15 Car. 2, c. 7. 22 and 


93 Car. 2, c. 26. 7 and 8 W. 3, c. 22. 
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9 and 10 W. 3, c. 23. 3 and 4 Ann, 6 
Ann, c. 30. 6 Geo.2,¢.13. 12 Geo. 2, 
c. 30. 27 Geo. 3, c. 27. In the second 
class, 1662 Cha. 2, 1672 c. 2. 9 and 
10 William and Mary, c. 26. 5 Geo. 
3, c. 44 23 Geo. 3, c.65. 27 Geo. 3, 
c. 27. Inthe third class, 5 Geo. 2, c. 7. 
13 Geo. 3, c. 14. 14 Geo. 3, c. 79. If 
any dependence was to be placed upon 
the acts of the British legislature, the au- 
thorities he had quoted must operate upon 
the minds of the unprejudiced, in so tor- 
cible a manner, as to afford every reason- 
able hope for the most perfect security to 
our properties. They appeared to hin to 
preclude the necessity of farther argu- 
ment; but, added he, as we have expe- 
rienced a want of candour on the part of 
our opponents, which could hardly have 
been suspected, I must once more tres- 
pass on the goodness of the committee, 
by requesting their attention to the en- 
couragement and protection that have 
been given to the West India colonies, 
and to the African trade, from the reign 
of Charles 2, down to the present times, 
and especially during the reign of queen 
Anne. ‘That reign, which may very well 
be called the Augustan age of Great Bri- 
tain, was distinguished by the appear- 
ance of the most enlightened characters in 
all departments that ever any country 
produced; many of them remarkable for 
their piety and learning, and whose writ- 
ings will live for ages, after the wretched 
productions of the miserable schismatics 
of the present day are buried in oblivion. 
Yet, Sir, we do not find, in the Parlia- 
mentary History of those days, nor in 
any other writings that we know of, the 
least tendency to such wild and destruc- 
tive doctrines as the present. No, they 
were rererved for this age of novelty and 
innovation; and for the temper and dis- 
position of a certain description of people, 
which are amply manifested by the publi- 
cations of the most inflammatory and 
dangerous tendency with which our daily 
papers are crowded, and disgraced. I 
am perfectly satisfied, that the questioa 
before this House is only an introduction 
to greater evils. The West Indies is the 
most vulnerable part of our dominions ; 
and being at a distance, and having tew 
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advocates in parliament, is of course the 
most likely to become an easy prey to 
artful and designing men; however, our 
brethren in those islands being the sons 
of Britons, and thir forefathers having 
carried across the Atlantic Ocean all the 
rights and privileges that appertain to 
British subjects, you may rest perfectly 
satistied, that they will not tamely submit 
to be robbed of every thing that is dear 
to them. The abolition of the slave 
trade will be an absolute breach of the 
compact that ties the colonies to the 
mother country; and being founded on 
injustice, and contrary to the spirit and 
meaning of the laws of England, will 
meet with universal resistance. I am 
perfectly well acquainted with the temper 
and disposition of the inhabitants of our 
West India islands ; they possess abilities, 
having in general received the best edu- 
cation this country affords, and having a 
lively and just sense of their own,rights 
and privileges. I consider it my duty, as 
a most hearty well-wisher to the true in- 
terests of this country and its colonies, to 
inform this House, that it is not in the 
power of Great Britain to prevent the in- 
troduction of negroes into the British 
West India islands. A serious attention 
to the several acts J have mentioned, and 
to the many other authorities with which 
our books are filled, must convince every 
unprejudiced mind, that the laws in ex- 
istence have given as perfect security to 
the lives and fortunes of his majesty’s 
subjects in the West India islands, as 
they do to his subjects in Great Britain ; 
and that their property cannot be meddled 
with or diminished, in any shape what- 
ever, without full and ample compensa- 
tion. If Great Britain is in a situation to 

urchase the fee-simple of the property 
in all our islands, I, for one, have no ob- 
jection to the making of a bargain. But 
how is the value to be estimated? Agree- 
ably to the principles of the laws of Eng- 
fand and of the colonics, by a jury of the 
vicinage ; for I can assure the hon. mover 
ef this question, that we are not at all in 
a disposition to have that matcrial point 
ascertained by the discretionary opinions 
of his friends in the Old Jewry. Do not 
the report of the committee of priv 
council, and that immense body of evi- 
dence that was taken before a committee 
of the House, declare most positively that 
our present stuck of negroes cannot be 
kept up without an importation from 
Africa; and that if the African trade is 
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abolished, there is an end of every species 
of improvement in all our islands? How, 
then, are the proprietors of lands in the 
ceded islands, which were purchased of 
government, under specific conditions of 
settlement, to be indemnified ? And what 
is to become of an hon. friend of mize, 
now a member of this House, and sitting 
near me, who, with another gentleman | 
and myself, purchased the lands that were 
granted by the crown to general Monck- 
ton in the island of St. Vincent, in the 
year 1773 or 177+, in consequence of the 
address of the House of Commons of that 
day to his majesty, and as a reward for 
that general’s military services? The 
American war, which immediately suc- 
ceeded our purchase, prevented our mak- 
ing any progress in the sale of these 
lands unt 1784. Our sales then com- 
menced, and went on very briskly until 
1788, when it was first known that a plan 
was in agitation for abolishing the African 
slave trade. Since that period we have 
done little or nothing, and we have now 
1,500 acres of the land on hand, which 
will be of no value whatever, if the pre- 
sent question should be decided in the 
afirmative. | 

He then demanded, whether any gen- 
tleman could pretend to say, that the co- 
lonists have not a just claim upon the go- 
vernment of this country for full and 
ample compensation? But, waving for a 
moment the unfashionable doctrine of colo-. 
nial rights, how could compensation be 
made to the many thousand manufactu- 
rers, who at present find employment in 
providing the numberless articles that are 
daily wanted for the use and consumption 
of the West India islands, and who must 
sooner or later experience the distress 
that will result from the present phrenzy, 
if the colonies should be suffered to go to 
ruin? Is there a shoe, is there a stocking, 
is there a hat, or is there a yard of cloth 
of any kind, used by the inhabitants of 
our islands, that is not manufactured in 
Great Britain? Nay, the very implements 
of husbandry, the provisions and luxuries 
that are necessary for the consumption of 
our tables, go from this country, and that 
at a considerable expense of fresh com- 
missions and insurance, every shilling of 
which centers in Great Britain. Is not 
the whole surplus revenues of our estates 
spent here, and are not our children edu- 
cated in this country, and instructed in 
those principles of affection and loyalty, 
that have ever made them consider Great 
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Britain as their mother country? And let 
me be permitted to ask the most inveterate 
of our foes, if we ever have, by any act of 
sedition or rebellion, forfeited in the 
smallest degree the countenance and pro- 
tection which, as sons of Britain, and sub- 
jects of the sume good and gracious sove- 
reign, we are most unquestionably entitled 
to’ I maintain that we have not; and 
therefore, as a colonist, and in the name 
of the British West India colonies, I de- 
mand of the parliament of Great Britain, 
that support and protection which, upon 
the principles of good policy and faith, 
they are in duty bound to afford us, in 
common with the rest of his majesty’s 
loyal subjects, 

There was still one consideration more, 
of full as much importance as any he had 
mentioned, and that was, the fatal effects 
a diminution of our trade would have upon 
the navigation of Great Britain. Did it 
not appear, by the evidence on the table, 
that the West India trade is considered a 
most excellent nursery for seamen; and 
in all the wars we have of late been en- 
geged in, had those seamen not been 

ound the most active and useful body of 
men in his majesty’s navy? For my own 
part, considering the navy as our best and 
most natural detence, I am one of those 
who think that seamen ought to be made 
by all possible means; and, upon that 
principle, I contend, that the trade to 
Africa should meet with every encourage- 
ment this country can give it. 

Mr. Vaughan rose to vindicate the 
planters. He lamented, that in the dis- 
cussion of the question their conduct had 
been involved with that of the traders; 
ee! as this view of the business 

tad been used to stop the supplies of ne- 
groes from Africa. In this stage, he ap- 
prehended, it was necessary to remove 
any prejudices which might arise respect- 
ing his testimony, as he was connected 
with the West-Indies by birth, profession, 
and private fortune. He had not resorted 
to merchandize from motives of necessity, 
but from those of independence, a noble 
personage having oftered to provide for 
him ina very ample manner. At an early 
period of life he had resisted this tempta- 
tion, and resolved to improve his own 
furtune, free from the operations of poli- 
tical parties. With regard to his senti- 
ments of freedom, he believed every per- 
son would be convinced, that he had cer- 
tainly imbibed principles of the most 
jaudable nature, when he mentioned, that 
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he had been the pupil of Dr. Priestley, 
and had also studied with Mrs. Barbauld’s 
father. To gratify his curiosity, and to 
establish in his mind the completa truth 
he had visited Jamaica. There he learnt, 
first, that the negroes were not in a state 
to embrace perfect liberty; secondly, 
that their civilization would be attended 
with wants unavoidable in similar circum- 
stances; and that those who had embarked 
their fortunes in the colonies, might be 
inevitably ruined. What had entailed 
upon the planters some degree of oppro- 
brium was, the correction of the species 
of negroes called Maroons. They con- 
stantly refused to work, and threw the 
labour upon their wives, who were ruled 
by their husbands in the most despotic 
manner. The emancipation of the ne- 
groes appeared to him impolitic and im- 
practicable. Civilization was progressive, 
and should precede the grant of treedom. 
It ought, at the same time, to be recol- 
lected, that in a civilized state the mind 
had wants; but, in slavery, the body 
alone suffered. Between the tropics, 
white people could not be employed, the 
excessive heat of the climate rendering 
their services useless. The planters were 
anxious for the completion of their work ; 
they required workmen, not slaves. In- 
stead of the abolition of slavery, he 
most earnestly recommended schools for 
teaching the Christian religion, by 
which the purposes of society would be 
better answered than the indulgence 
of wild theories, which had already 
been too inimical to the community at 
large. The whites, he soon saw, could 
not replace the negroes in the field; a taet 
which the Sierra Leone company had lately 
themselves acknowledged, in opposition 
to Mr. Ramsay. The situation, also, of 
the negroes was better than he could have 
supposed: for clothes and fuel they could 
have little want on account of the cli- 
mate; they had a house and land gratis; 
they suffered no imprisonment tor debt, 
no fear of not being able to support a 
family to deter them from marrying; 
their orphans and widows were sure 
to be taken care of, as likewise them- 
selves, when old, or meeting with ac- 
cidents; they had medicines, surgery, 
midwitery, and attendance gratis; they 
had their private property, which no 
master ever took from them. They were 
perfectly resigned, at the time he was 
abroad, to their situation, and looked for 
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labouring poor of the islands; aad with 
respect to neccssaries, they appeared as 
happy as any other. poor, and had as 
de amusements of their own and as 
much cheerfulness. It was cruel to say, 
as Mr. Ramsay had done, that they had 
only four or five hours to themselves in 
the four and twenty, for this was not 
enough for sleep, much less for their night 
rambles. To ptove these assertions, he 
affirmed, that in all his excursions through 
the island, he had not seen any beggars ; 
every person was employed, and the 
negroes had the disposal of the money 
which they could acquire in their leisure 
hours. <As to Africa, there seemed no 
mode at that time of preventing her sup- 
plying fresh slaves; so that he did not 
conceive how an error in the importation 
could be corrected, unless by a change in 
the spirit of the times. 

_ Mr. Vaughan now proceeded to notice a 
number of prejudices respecting the colo- 
nies: first, that it was nothing but cruelty 
which occasioned the inequality of deaths 
and burials. But was it cruelty that oc- 
casioned this inequality in the great city 
of London; or in particular classes of 
people in all places, such as domestic ser- 
vants, soldiers, &c.? It was owing to ce- 
libacy, or disease, according to the case. 
Among the negroes, it was owing to the 
formerly prevalent plan of having more 
males than females imported, and to the 
dissoluteness of those people, as well as 
to their diseases; particularly among the 
children. He remarked, that the two 
Opinions seemed contradictory, that the 
negroes were wasting from cruelty, and 
yet that they increased so as to make 
farther importations superfluous. He then 
paid a high compliment to Mr. Pitt, and 
noticed one of his objections on the sub- 
ject of colony population. He spoke also 
of a difficulty about population, even in 
these islands, which nearly kept up their 
numbers by procreation ; hich was, that 
the fanure might be owing to the increase 
on one estate compensating for losses upon 
another. Different estates, from different 
causes, were more healthy than others ; 
but it should be considered, that these 
_ estates would not interchange their num- 
bers. Whereas, when labourers were free- 
men, they circulated from one employer 
to another, and appeared wherever the 
were wanted. In small estates, or small 
islands, any calamity made a deep and 
permanent impression on the population ; 
such as famine, placue, small pox, or war. 
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This disaster was exemplified in Indian 
tribes, in many cases in history, some of 
which cases had lately operated in the 
West-Indies. . 

He contended, that all chastisement 
with respect to negroes was not cruelty ; 
the owners of slaves generally withdrew 
them from all public justice; so that 
criminals who would be publicly executed 
elsewhere, were often from a mistaken 
humanity, kept alive by their masters, and 
liable to be punished repeatedly from re- 
peating their faults. Distributive justice 
occasioned many punishments, as every 
slave was to be protected against every 
other slave. The care of the negroes 
themselves, as to their health, provisions, 
clothing, tantly, and the like, occasioned 
other punishments.—So far were the ne- 
groes from being neglected, that infinite - 
anxiety occurred with many owners 
about their slaves, whom they often 
visited in person when sick; and to cor- 
roborate these facts, the evidence before 
the House had stated that 9/. sterling had 
been given for attending a difficult case in 
midwifery. Many diseases were new to 
Europeans in the islands, and required 
time to admit of a plan to perfect tha 
cure. Thus a diminution of the number 
of negroes, in the colonies, might happen 
without cruelty. On the whole, he had 
seen little, if any of the cruelty or outrage 
talked of; none at all on the estate where 
he resided; and the whip, the stocks, and 
confinement alone, were in use in other 
places. Thumb-screws and other instru- 
ments of torture having been entirely 
abolished. 

He confessed that there was room for 
much amendment; he would mention 
what occurred to him on this head, be- 
cause, if proper, his hints might receive 
the sanction of government. In themean 
time, those persons who complained of 
the colonists, might do much service by 
resorting to the islands, and by teaching 
the planters how to take care of their 
estates and preserve their negroes, for 
which purpose many were ready to sell 
their properties to them at advantageous 
bargains. Thus the philanthropy of the 
age might be indulged, and the present 
proprietors might receive some compen- 
sation for their property. Missionaries, 
some of the itinerant clergy for example, 
present at the debate, might be of the 
utmost utility in the islands. The Catho- 
lics in the ceded islands, and the Mora- 
viaus at Antigua, had been of the greatest 
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benefit ; and sae planters and several 
island legislators, had recommended the 
expedicnt. Where religion was once in- 
stilled, there would be less punishment ; 
more work done, and better done; more 
marriages, more issue, and more at- 
tachment to their masters and to the 
government.—Another article of much 
importance, was to institute medical so- 
cieties. Medical men had often much 
enthusiasm, more than in most other pro- 
fessions, and certainly more than in the 
church, the law, or the army. Their 
communications would contribute much 
to the public benefit. They had many 
new diseases to encounter where they 
had no ancient practice, nor the know- 
ledge derived from neighbouring coun- 
tries to assist them. The diseases of 
negro infants were particularly worthy of 
their attention, as he himself knew no 
remedy for the great disease by which 
they were attacked. Task work was an- 
other improvement ; there were inconve- 
niencies in it easily to be avoided, such as 
having too much severity exercised upon 
the negroes at one time, and permitting 
them too much relaxation at another.— 
Premiums hed been given to mothers for 
the number of children reared, but fathers 
had hitherto been forgotten. To these 
premiums might be added honorary dis- 
tinctions and solid advantages, which 
would cost nothing to the owners. Negro 
evidence should be allowed to be given in 
courts of law, with an option to the court 
or jury to accept it according to the case. 
Cruel masters might be punished in va- 
‘rious ways. Their negroes should be 
taken from them, and put into trust. 
‘Every instrument of punishment should be 
abolished, excepting the whip, to which 
might be added confinement. A limita- 
tion of the number of lashes appeared to 
be necessary, and should it prove insuffi- 
cient, it should be ordered that the pu- 
nishment should not be repeated till after 
due intervals. No danger could occur in 
making examples of white persons for 
oppression of their slaves. Such a salu- 
tary measure should be immediately 
adopted. The characters of the colonists, 
whose conduct is exemplary, are injured 
by being confounded with those of the 
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other. Mr. Locke, indeed, in his Consti- 
tution of Carolina, says, that the authority 
and power of the master is absolute; but 
he recommended that the slave should be 
permitted the choice of his religion, and 
the liberty of attending it. If the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade were to pass, he 
trusted their attention would be turned to 
indemnification. : 

Mr. H. Thornton said, he sincerely re~ 
gretted that some mercantile men, of 
more weight and ability than himself, had 
not risen to vindicate the honour of com- 
merce, and rescue it from the disgraceful 
imputation, that it had, or could have, 
any thing in common with thesl ave trade, 
which was a scandalous traffic n human 
flesh. The two hon. gentlemen who had 
opposed the motion, had both travelled to 
the West Indies; but they had not visited, 
even in imagination, the coast of Africa, 
from whence the wretched slaves were 
brought; nor had they thought proper to 
take the least notice of the enormities, 
which disgraced the name of Englishmen 
on that coast. The two hon. members 
agreed, that it was necessary to the plan- 
ters to find men to work their estates, and 
that, if they could not get them elsewhere, 
they must procure them from Africa, 
This somewhat resembled the advice of 
the father to his son,—* Get money ho- 
nestly if you can; but at all events get 
money.” For it meant this :— Workmen 
we wish to procure honestly, if we can; 
but we must have them at all events.” He 
would not allow that the traffic in human 
flesh was a trade; he could view it in no 
other light than asa crime; and he wouldnot 
sanction a crime by rendcring it an object 
of regulation. He called upon all those 
to whom the character ofa British mer- 
chant was dear, to come forward, and res: 
cue that respectable name from disgrace, 
by putting an end to a system of barbarity, 
rapine, and murder. —In addition to the 
instances of kidnapping given by Mr. Wil 
berforce, he gave some others that had 
occurred on the coast near the new settle- 
ment at Sierra Leone in which he was 
concerned. <A shot was one day heard ; 
and, on inquiry, it was found to be a kind 
of feu de joie tor the capture of an unfor- 
tunate man, who wasto be sold as aslave. 


most base of mankind. It is detestable te | A man had actually sold his father, who 
think how far the principle of sheltering | was a rich man; and he redeemed him- 


the whites may p 
vught to exten 


roceed: in fact, they | self by sclling to the English some of his 
no farther than 1s | own slaves. 


Thus was nature perverted 


deemed necessary to secure the slave on | by a commerce which we had introduced 


the oné hand, and his protection on the | among the Africans. 
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from king Naimbanna, im the neighbour- | tice of the trade, and that it was deroga- 
hood of Sierra Leone, who complained that | tery to the character and dignity of 
three of his relations had been kidnapped, | the nation, to suffer it to be carried on. 
and carried off to the West Indies, cd Mr. Vaughan, inexplanation. The hon. 
they were at that moment in a state of | gentleman who spoke last supposes that I 
slavery. The letter was as follows: “My | am a friend toslavery. I said J hadsome 
subjects and the subjects of other kings, | property in the West Indies, and, being 
have been stolen away by the inhabitants | an elder son, might have looked to the 
of all nations who visit this coast. ‘Three | possession of negroes: but 1 declare I 
of my own relations have been taken | never had, nor ever will be possessed of 
away by captain Coxe, and sold for slaves, | a slave. As to the slave trade, I thought 
for what reason I know not. Inever mo-. | what I had said might have explained my 
lested the property or person of others. | feelings. I would sacrifice any thing toa 
I love the natives of Great Britain ; I have | prudent termination of both evils, for all 
borne many insults from them, which have | persons must wish that neither had com- 
occasioned me to be silent so long ; whe- | menced. I was anxious to protect absent 
ther I shall see my relations again I know | characters, and confined myself to parts 
not, but those who took them will be cal- | which might, in the result, remove preju- 
led to account for their actions one day | dices from the colonists. ; 
or another.” Such was the dreadful state Colonel Tarleton said, that notwith- 
of that country, that neither kings nor | standing all the violence with which this 
people were safe ; and, in fact, the great- | motion was supported last year, notwith- 
est hinderance they had found to the es- | standing the indefatigable exertions of the 
tablishment of the Sierra Leone colony, | junto since that period, which were fully 
was owing to the general dread which the | evinced by the pile of petitions that had 
natives had to reside near the coast. Mr. | been placed upon the table, he should 
Thornton insisted, that, as the trading in | not shrink from the question, but proceed 
slaves was against every principle of jus- | to argue against a speculation which, if 
tice, we ought to renounce it at once, and | carried into effect, must eventually prove 
not suffer any miserable idea of policy to | destructive to the interests of this country 3 
revail, in making us retain what it was | being firmly convinced that, humanity to 
rmpossible for us to defend. He said, the | become laudable should be tempered with 
coast near the new settlement at Sierra | justice. As one of the representatives of 
Leone, had once been populous, and | agreatand flourishing commercial town, as 
highly cultivated; but, in consequence of | a friend to the rights and properties ofmany 
the appearance of our slave ships there, | thousands of manufactirers, merchants, 
it was now almost a desert. He main- | and planters, and an advocate likewise for 
tained, that, by cultivating a good under- | humanity, good policy, and justice, he 
standing with the people of the country, | would proceed briefly and clearly to state 
by encouraging them to cultivate the | those arguments which occurred to him 
earth, and showing a sacred regard for | against the abolition of the African trade. 
property, we might open a thousand | I shall not now, observed the colonel, no- 
channels of commerce with them, which | tice the origin of the trade: the sanc- 
might be carried on on both sides without | tion it has received from parliament; the 
occasioning a pang to the feeling bosom, | state of ignorance in which the natives of 
or bringing a tear into the eye of huma- | Africa are involved ; the horrid despotism 
nity. The number of forts which we pos- | which pervades it, in consequence of that 
sessed along the coast, with districts round | barbarism ; or compare the wild govern- 
each of them, afforded us better means | ment of the West Indies with the savage 
than any other Eurppean nation possessed | tyranny of the kings and princes of Af- 
of giving the natives a taste for agricul- | rica; but endeavourto point out the im- 
ture, and the true objects of commerce. ' policy and impossibility of abolishing the 
He was of opinion, then, that we ought | African trade. The different states of 
to avail ourselves of this circumstance, | Europe are, and have been for ages past, 
and renounce immediately the infamous solicitous to increase their commerce, 
slave trade, which was a reproach to us ' their colonies, and their slave trade; and 
both as christians and men. Headverted by experience have found, that the pros- 
to the petitions before the House, which perity of all depended upon the success 
he maintained showed the sense of the , ofeach. I need not enumerate the Por- 
public, with regard to the general injus- | tuguese, the Danes, the Dutch, the Spar 
[ VOL, XXIX. ] | [4 A] | 
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niards, and the French, who were reported 
in this House to have been on the start 
to outrace us in the suppression of the 
slave trade, but who, by authorities which 
I have now in my hand, are actually fore- 
most for its continuance and extension. 
It is apparent, therefore, that if we were 
disposed to sacrifice cur African trade, 
other nations would not enter into so 
ruinous a plan. The French, for instance, 
depend greatly on their West-India 
trade as a source both of revenue and na- 
vigation. Will they suffer a trade, upon 
which their whole commerce turns, to 
languish. No; they would thank us for 
our mistaken ideas of humanity, and would 
pote by them! the disadvantage would 

e ours, the advantage would be theirs ; 
and the condition of the African would 
be exactly the same whether he crossed 
the Atlantic in an English or any other 
European bottom ; and should we persist 
in so wild a project as abolition, the con- 
tinent would soon be supplied with English 
houses, English ships, and English capi- 
tals.—-Haviug stated the present situation 
of Europe, with regard to the African 
trade, he thought it did not require much 
penetration or judgment to detect and ex- 
pose the fallacious doctrine of those sec- 
taries, who would attempt to abolish, 
what other nations encourage and protect. 
Unless all the nations of Europe enter 
fully into the project of abolition, we only 
create difficulties and embarrassments for 
our merchants and manufacturers, without 
effecting any other purpose. Nay, pet- 
haps our present wild, fanatical manner of 
conducting this speculation, may alienate 
the affections of our colonists, who, through 
a pa of blood, may work out for 
themselves another independence, or may 
throw themselves into the arme of those 
confederated states, whose constitution 
tells us, that they have a sacred regard 
for public faith, and private property.— 
Partial extracts of the debates of this 
House, and the garbled statements of 
evidence, which havebeen so industriously 
circulated, both in this country and 
through all the colonies, have created 
alarm and distrust throughout every 
island in the West-Indics. All the 
letters from that quarter of the globe 
speak most forcibly of the mischiefs 
which actually threaten the white inhabi- 
tants. I have, within this last week, 
received a letter from arespectable officer 
gt Antigua, describing the sickly situa- 
tion of the king’s troops, owing to the 
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frequent detachments required from them, 
in order to awe, or suppress insurrections 
amongst the negroes throughout the diffe- 
rent islands. Government has been made 
acquainted with these circumstances, and 
the perils which consequently impended ; 
and to relieve the minds of the colonists, 
and to counteract the absurd vote of the 
minister, that very minister has been com- 
pelled to send a reinforcement of infantry, 
and a regiment of light dragoons: the vote 
of this night may require additional troops, 
and if this chimerical project is to be re- 
vived every year, the army of England 
may be fully employed in the West In- 
dies. — On the subject of the petitions 
which have been lately presented, though 
I entertain the highest respect and vene- 
ration for the petitions of the people of 
England, FE cannot yield my admiration 
on the present occasion, because I think 
that their sentiments have not been fairly 
collected. The form and language of the 
petitions bear too strong a resemblance to 
each other; they appear te-be the manu- 
facture of the sectaries of the Old Jewry ; 
and the signatures do not stamp them, in 
my mind, with any additional credit of 
authority. Unexpected and unsolicited 
letters have lately poured in upon me, 
ffom the most respectable individuals, in 
all parts of England, describing the vari- 
ous artful modes adopted, for obtaining 
and creating signatures; and to an hon. 
member now in my eye, I am indebted 
for an extensive correspondence, even in 
the remotest parts of Scotland. In some 
villages and towns, mendicant physicians, 
and itinerant clergymen, have exercised 
almost unexampled zeal and industry, and 
displayed the ingenuity of Scapin to ex- 
tort names from the sick, the indigent and 
the traveller; in others, the grammar 
schools have received ceremonious visits 
from the indefatigable emissaries of the 
abolitionists ; and the boys have been in- 
dulged with the gladsome tidings of a 
holiday, provided they would sign their 
own, and the names in the neighbourhood; 
and when, on examination, the inhabitants 
could not furnish signatures sufficiently 
numerous, they have been desired to em- 
ploy their imagination, to give to “ airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name !”— 
The colonel then adverted to the letters 
in his possession, to support what he had 
just qivanced: and read several extracts. 
The magistrates of the places, continued 
he, whence these extraordinary petitions 
have originated, have seldom been ap- 
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proached. The Town-halls have still 
more rarely had these petitions displayed 
in them, in order to await the deliberation, 
the decision, or the signatures of the grave, 
respectable, and informed part of the 
community. No, Sir; parts of the flimsy 
hearsay evidence, which for a length of 
time oppressed and disgraced the table of 
this House, were mutilated, distorted, and 
reduced to the size of pamphlets, in order 
to promote their circulation throughout 
all the alehouses and excise-offices in this 
kingdom, where the unwary and unin- 
formed were tricked out of their huma- 
nity, by inflammatory extracts ; and from 
such sources most of the petitions, which 
I had almost said disgraced the signers 
and the receivers, have been produced. 
Great God! is this a decorous manner of 
ascertaining or showing to the world the 
sentiments of the people of this eountry ? 
No, Sir; it is equally an insult and a 
mockery upon the people and parliament 
of England. He then adverted to the 
difference of the evidence brought before 
the privy council and the select commit- 
tee of the House, by both parties, pre- 
vious to the discussion of last year. 

need not, said he, stigmatize the aboli- 
tionists, by mentioning the names of the 
generality of their evidences; nor need I 
say any thing more in eulogy of the prin- 
cipal evidences brought forward by the 
merchants and planters, than merely repeat 
the names of Jord Shuldham, Admirals 
Barrington, Arbuthnot, Edwards, and 
Hotham, commodore Gardner, lord Ma- 
cartney, lord Rodney, sir Ralph aha 


sir J. Dalling, sir Archibald Campbell, 
Mr. Baillie, Mr. Hibbert, and a long list 
of other respectable characters. If I was 


to analyse the bulk of the evidence, I 
should exhaust the patience of the com- 
mittee, in contrasting the ignorance, the 
malice, and fanaticism of some, with the 
veracity, the ingenuousness, and the can- 
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large upon the mortality amongst the sca- 
men, and from thence draws an inference 
prejudicial to the town of Liverpoo! and 
city of Bristol. Yor the former of those 
pons I must again repeat what I had the 

onour to assert in the House last year, 
as no event has since occurred which gives 
me reason to doubt its veracity: viz. 
that the Liverpool African trade is, in 
proportion to the number of hands it em- 
ploys, the most productive nursery for 
scamen that belongs to the commerce of 
this country. The hon. gentleman was 
pleased to say that white people, and the 
sailors in particular, could work in the 
West Indies. ‘In answer to that assertion, 
I shall refer to the testimony of many res- 
pectable officers. It has been found by 
experience, that the natives of Europe 
could not endure any labour under .the 
intemperate heats of the West Indies. 
Frequent attempts have been made to cul-. 
tivate estates with white labourers. In 
this experiment the French are said to 
have lost 12,000 whites in 1763. The 
assembly of Jamaica offered great en- 
couragement, in 1749, to induce white 
families to settle in thatisland, but of the 
few that went, in ten years there were no 
remains.—With respect to the value of 
the African and West India trade to this 
country, cxamined either separately or 
connectively, no person has yet presumed 
to doubt the benefits derived from them. 
The manufacturers and merchants of this 
country find their interest materially 
allied to the existence of the former ; and 
though the hon. mover was pleased to 
style the African trade a lottery at Liver- 
pool, it has been found Py experience to 
be generally a profitable concern, and 
that the morals and fortunes of the indi- 
viduals who enter into it, are not so much 
debased and ruined as those of many of 
their neighbours, by their connexions with 
the state lottery of this country. He then 


dour of others.—The hon. mover has been | took a general view of the consequences 
pleased to enlarge upon the losses sus-! which must necessarily result from the 


tained on the passage from Africa to the 
West Indies. Notwithstanding his calcu- 
lations, his fabrications, or his comments, 
I pledge myself that the average loss per 
cent. ieee not exceed 44, since the regu- 
Jations were imposed on the slave ships. 
And if we advert to the voyages of the 
king’s troops, or the transportation to Bo- 
tany Bay, the comparison is highly fa- 
vourable to the African trade.— Another 
assertion of the hon. gentleman I beg leave 
likewise to repel. He still chooses to en- 


ed alee if carried: and stated, that 
y an abolition, several hundred ships, 
7,000 sailors, and some millions of indus- 
trious mechanics, would Jose their em- 
ployment, and be rendered worse than 
useless; for a sudden chasm of this sort 
would undoubtedly be productive of the 
most dangerous consequences to society. 
A yearly deficit of six millions, which is 
the lowest average, admitted by all sides 
of the House, and which would fall on the 
manufacturers, ship-builders, and a large 
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body of the working people, would be 
sensibly felt in this country. And if we 
add to this defalcation of our commerce 
and revenue, the loss of our colonies, 
which are estimated at seventy millions, 
which, from the best authorities, are to- 
tally dependent on the African trade, 
what new discovery, or contrivance is to 
remedy an evil which would palsy the 
very existence of the national prosperity ? 
The opposition to the question now be- 
fore the House is so connected with the 
well-being and good government of this 
country, that if I was an enemy to the 
constitution of England, which has been 
the work of ages, and which, though a 
good, all must acknowledge to be a very 
complicated, machine, I would vote for 
the abolition of the African trade, It 
certainly will be allowed, that a govern- 
ment constituted like the one we now en- 
iy is a new work in the annals of man- 
(ind. The great extent of commerce 
and credit, and the stupendous national 
debt, which overshadows the revenue of 
Great Britain, ere circumstances to which 
we can find no parallel in_ history. 
Through the medium of science, and the 
extension of labour and manufactures, we 
are enabled to penetrate into every coun- 
try, to become the merchants of every 
state, and the citizens of every clime. To 
our commercial success, therefore, we 
may fairly attribute the great increase of 
power, wealth, and consequence; and 
our public, and national debt has un- 
fortunately, whether from error in go- 
vernment, or not, I will not pretend to 
decide, kept pace with that power, that 
wealth, and that consequence. If, there- 
fore, we attempt to circumscribe the 
means which have enabled us to arrive at 
the summit of commercial prosperity, shall 
we not endanger our constitution by rashly 
ae up the sources which sweiled the 
tide, and gave rapidity to the current of our 
commercial importance and national reve- 
nue? I need not enter into a minute 
description of the African trade, or the 
origin of the national debt. If either were 
to commence de novo, there would not be 
found a more strenuous opposer of such 
speculations; but circumstanced as we 
now are, it is tle interest and duty of 
every good citizen, not to oppress the 
main spring of government, but to facili- 
tate, and regulate its movements with 
care and circumspection. But if we vio- 
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and injudicious hand, we endanger the 
existence of our constitution. By the 
moderate and prudent interference of this 
House, the African trade, if mal-practices 
exist in it, may be meliorated. But if, 
with an imprudent temerity, we daringly 
strike at the root of our commerce, we 
undermine our present advantages, des- 
troy our future expectations, and the re- 
presentatives of the people will be guilty 
of suicide upon the laws, the prosperity, 
and the constitution of Englan 

Mr. Montagu, before he entered on the 
argument, wished to obviate a prejudice 
that was entertained against the friends 
of an abolition of the slave trade, who 
were accused of procecding in a rash and 
precipitate manner to their conclusion, 
upon abstract and impracticable grounds, 
and of insisting on an absurd extreme by 
abolition, while they rejected a wise, tem- 

rate, and practicable medium by regu- 
ation. To do away this prejudice, he 
was desirous of offering some prelimina- 
rics to the adversary, which might serve 
as a just point of reference between them, 
All he should require on their part would 
be to concede, that in the slave trade 
there exists a great evil, which myst of 
necessity be remedied, and that the means 
of remedy ought to be such, as would be 
effectual to the object, and not dn idle 
mockery and delusion. In return for 
this concession, he was ready to admit, 
that, masmuch as it is the duty of legisla- 
tors to remedy existing evils, it is no less 
their duty to apply that remedy in the 
least hazardous manner the nature of the 
evil will admit, and to feel themselves re- 
a alae that the hand of the physician 
should be the hand of.a friend, and not 
the rash interference of an empiric. He 
hoped the House would feel, that while 
he offered these principles as a standard 
by which to measure all he had to say on 
the subject, he was desirous of establishing 
a fair and impartial criterion between the 
two parties. With the impression of the 
latter strong upon his mind, he should 
proceed to lay before the House the rea- 
sons which convinced his mind, that na 
regulation, short of an abolition of the 
trade, would be effectual; and that a re- 
gulation by any of those means which 
alone could be thought likely to have 
any effect, would prove infinitely more 


' dangerous to the security of the planters, 


both in their persons and property, than 


late the sanctity of parliament, and touch the abolition itself. He should not make 


the vitals of our commerce, with a rough 


any cHort to prove, that the application of 
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any regulations to the original grievauce 
on the coast of Africa was impossible, 
because this was so obvious, that he 
might almost take it as a concession of 
the opponents. For how was it possible 
to ascertain the justice of the captivity of 
each individual whom we forced awa 
into bondage? Could we establish tn- 
bunals all along the coast, and in every 
ship, to inquire into the offences com- 
mitted by each slave, and into the legality 
of the punishment? What judges could 
we find for such an office? But admit- 
ting, for the argument’s sake, that we 
could invent such a tribunal as might as- 
certain the right of the seller to the per- 
sons of those who were enslaved on the 
coast, what expedient could we devise to 
bring evidence of the justice of the cap- 
tivity, of by tar the greater number, who 
were brought from great distances inland ? 
The impessibility of such regulations was 
so clear, that he should not waste time 
in proving it. But before he passed to 
another part of the subject, he wished 
the House to pause, and recollect, that if 
it were indeed impossible to do away the 
evil of this part of the trade, how strong, 
how evident, how invincible ought to be 
the necessity pleaded for the continuance 
of what is irremediably unjust in its foun- 
dation! He should not dwell much upon 
the proof of the inefficacy of regulations 
as to the middle passage. His hon. friend 
had shown, that however the mortality 
might be abated in most of the ships, b 
the regulations of sir William Dolben's 
bill, yet wherever a contagious distemper 
happened to break out the greatest part 
of the cargo was swept away, and the 
average of deaths was by these instances 
still kept up to a shocking and enormous 
height. What he principally desired to 
inculcate, was the impossibility of appy- 
ing regulations in the West Indies, with- 
out more danger to the persons and pro- 
ae of the planters, than would accrue 
y the abolition. This part of the argu- 
ment he was particularly desirous to in- 
force, because he knew, that upon this, 
and upon the state of the population in 
the islands, the whole measure must rest 
with those to whom he must look for a 
majority ; with the persons who admitted 
the injustice of the trade, but who feared 
the danger and impolicy of an abolition. 
His first position here would be, that no 
regulations could be rendcred effectual to 
the protection of the slave in the West 


Indies, which did not admit the evidence 
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of the negro in a court of justice. His 
second, that to admit the evidence of 9 
negro in a court of justice, would be infi- 
nitely more dangerous to the persons and 
the property of the planters than the abo- 
lition of the trade. In the first place, he 
would wish gentlemen to consider what 
was to be done by regulation for the pro- 
tection of the slave. Should it be enacted 
that the punishments be moderate ? That 
the number of lashes be limited? The 
colonial legislatures had already done as 
much as the magic of words alone could 
do upon the subject. Yet the evidence 
upon the table uniformly tended to prove 
that in spite of this law, the only protec- 
tion of the slaves depended upon the cle- 
mency of the master; because the whites 
being one or two in number on a planta- 
tion, the offence, however atrocious, ex- 
isted not within the eye or reach of the 
law, though committed in the presence 
of a hundred slaves. Besides that, by 
splitting the offence, and inflicting the 
punishment at intervals, the law is evaded, 
although the fact be within the reach of 
evidence, by the accidental presence of a 
white man. Mr. Montagu here adverted 
to the evidence of captain Cook of the 
89th regiment, and of chief justice Otley, 
as to this point; the former relating 2 
shocking instance of reiterated punish- 
ment, in contempt of the law, within his 
own knowledge; the latter declaring, that 
‘he can devise no method of bringing a 
master, so offending, to justice, while the 
evidence of the slave continues inadmis- 
sible.” But let councils of protection, 
and guardians of the slaves be appointed 
to watch over their welfare, and to re- 
strain the master! This, again, was a 
well-sounding expedient; but nugatory 
and absurd in practice. For what persons 
resident in the islands would be found, to 
whom they could intrust that important and 
troublesome office, with a hope ofa faithful 
discharge of its duties? Who would risk 
the comfort of his life by the exercise of 
so invidious an interference? But grant- 
ing that men of such ‘exalted and active 
beneficence could be found in the islands, 
as to sacrifice all their time, and all the 
friendship of their equals and associates, 
for the good of the slaves, what could 
they effect? Suppose the hon. gentle- 
man who brought forward the motion 
were deputed, an unwelcome, indeed, but 
in all probability a very vigilant guardian 
of the slaves, what protection would the 
law enable him to afford to the slave? 
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Could-he be present at all times, and at 
all places, at once? That would be a 
task too arduous even for his active phi- 
lanthropy. Yet if that were not the 
case, the offence to be redressed by him 
would require to be proved to him; and 
the same difficulties of proof would stand 
in the way of the guardian, as of any other 
tribunal. He then proceeded to prove, 
that to admit the slaves to give evidence 
in their present state of civilization, would 
be dangerous to the safety of the planters ; 
that to admit the slaves to any of the 
rights of citizens, where they so greatly 
out-numbered the whites, would be to 
make them in effect the masters. One 
gentleman had said the slaves might be 
admitted to give evidence, leaving it to 
the judges to give weight, according to 
their discretion, to the depositions. He 
confessed this appeared to him to be 
fraught with a most hazardous principle 
of discontent ; for how were the negroes 
to be persuaded, that it was fit they 
should be admitted to speak the truth, 
and. then be disbelieved and disregarded ? 
What a fermentation must such a conduct 
naturally excite in men dismissed with 
injuries unredressed, though abundantly 
proved in their apprehension by their tes- 
timony? If then it was proved, that no 
regulations were likely to be effectual, 
and it had been admitted, that the evil 
called in an imperious manner for a 
remedy, there was no expedient left but 
an abolition. That an abolition of the 
trade would not only be effectual, but 
safe, and even beneficial to the planter, 
had been irrefragably proved by the cal- 
culations of the state of the pulation by 
a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) to 
which no answer had been even attempted 
to be given. And until such an attempt 
was made with success, he wished gen- 
tlemen would consider seriously how 
they could reconcile their conscience to 
justify and continue the most horrible 
cruelty and injustice, upon a_ political 
necessity, not maintained except by asser- 
tion, but refuted in the calculations, and 
abandoned in argument even by those 
whose authority they meant to follow in 
their decision. Mr. Montagu concluded 
with addressing himself to two descrip- 
tions of persons with what he admitted 
to be only an argument to their discretion, 
but with what appeared to him to bea 
very forcible consideration, and one which 
ought to influence their conduct. He 
wished the planters to consider the rapid 
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progress which the opinion of the injus- 
tice of the trade was making throughout 
the nation at large, as manifested by the 
petitions, which had almost obstructed 
the proceedings of the House, by their 
perpetual introduction. They must begin 
to perceive, that it was no longer possible 
to stifle the business in the birth, and that 
offended justice would at length, with 
lifted arm, break down all opposition. It 
was now, therefore, for them to save their 
credit, and to take care that the retribu- 
tion to the injured Africans should not 
be made without their concurrence. The 
other description of persons whose atten- 
tion he requested were such as had been 
led to ascribe the agitation of this ques- 
tion to the same spirit of abstract and im- 
practicable equalization, which they dread 
to see applied to the destruction of order 
and good government in our invaluable 
constitution. If there were any persons 
with this apprehension, ‘they would do 
well to consider whether they had not 
better be in haste to destroy that associa- 
tion, and by separating the real evil from 
the imaginary grievance, to destroy the 
credit which the latter may derive from 
being connected in opinion with the 
former. If they neglected to remedy 2 
most abominable and crying abuse, against 
which every feeling of reason, religion, 
and even political wisdom, revolted with 
abhorrence, did they not play into the 
hands of those, who construed their dread 
of innovation on other occasions, into an 
obstinate resistance of truth, justice, and 
expediency? Mr. Montagu sat down, 
with repeating, that he would never cease 
to promote the abolition of the slave 
trade, with ‘every faculty of body and 
mind, till the injuries of” humanity were 
redressed, and the national character 
relieved from the deepest disgrace that 
was recorded in the annals of mankind. 
Mr. Whutbread said, the arguments ad- 
duced to prove that the trade was either 
founded in justice or in policy, had so 
completely failed, that he could not he- 
sitate a moment in the vote he was to 
give. Were it possible for him to con- 
ceive, as some of the advocates for the 
trade endeavoured to prove, that the ne- 
groes were rescued from death or torment 
in Africa; that they were transported in 
the most commodious manner to the hap- 
pier climate of the West India islands ; 
that there, instead of painful and extorted 
toil, they passed the day in healthful, easy 
labour, the evening in cheerful and 
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innocent recreation, retired to rest 
with bodies unfatigued and hearts at 
ease, and rose alert and vigorous in the 
morning, to pursue the same course ; were 
he to believe that in sickness they were at- 
tended with tenderness and care, and that 
their old age was worn out.in peace and 
plenty—even then he should vote for the 
abolition ; for no palliation could recon- 
cile to his mind that which was funda- 
. mentally wrong. His objection to the 
trade was, that man was bought and sold; 
that he was forcibly torn from that country 
allotted to him by nature for his habita- 
tion and support; that man was consigned 
over to the despotism of man; and where 
man was delivered over to man, there must 
be tyranny on the one hand, and a deep 
sense of injury on the other. It was the 
quality of despotism to corrupt the heart, 
and without the aid of such corruption, 
any there must be among so great a 
number of despots by nature unfeeling 
and cruel.—But there was a fatality at- 
tending the arguments of those who de- 
fended the slave trade; so that in their 
very defence, they unavoidably let fall 
Bome expressions which were conclusive 
against themselves. Those who wished 
to represent the condition of the slaves in 
the fairest point of view, had convinced 
him of the existence.of cruelties disgrace- 
ful to humanity. In an account of sellin 
off the stock of a plantation, it was sai 
that the slaves fetched less than the com- 
mon price, “because they were damaged.” 
Damaged! How damaged? What was 
this but an admission that they were wom 
down by labour, sickness, or age ; and that 
instead of receiving the indulgence their si- 
¢uation required, they were to betransferred 
from one task-master to another, the latter, 
erhaps, more inhuman than the former. 
t was said by the ingenious author of a 
amphlet on the subject, in the course of 
describing the happy situation of the -ne- 
goes in the West Indies, that a good ne- 
gro needed no character, for that fetters 
would gall, and the whip make weals; and 
the slave who bore not the marks of either, 
had certainly never deserved the punish- 
ment. Then it must be true, that fetters 
and whips were the instruments of pu- 
mishment, and that both were inflicted, 
till the effects of the galling of the one, 
- and the weals of the other instrument of 
cruelty, became indelible; and that not 
from punishment inflicted after fair trial 
and conviction, but at the arbitrary, un- 
controlled will of a master. An hon. 
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gentleman who had declared himself to 
have been, at an early period of his life, a 
friend to the abolition wf the slave trade, 
had gone to the West Indies to inform 
himself of their situation, and in conse- 
quence of what he had there seen, had 
changed his opinion, whose arguments 
throughout his speech had all tended to 
falas the trade, but who had declared 
in his explanation that he would never 
himself be possessed of a slave, and would 
even lay down his life to procure the abo~ 
lition of slavery, had said, notwithstand- 
ing his surprise at the goodness of their 
situation, ‘ that the negroes were al 
poor.” What was this but saying, they 
were a degraded and miserable race? 
He had also said, ‘‘ put slavery and crue 
elty out of the question, and they were as 
well or better off than most European 
ager Slavery and cruelty! What 
ut slavery and cruelty do the advocates 
for the abolition wish to put an end to ?— 
that slavery and cruelty, the inevitable ef- 
fect of which is to sink man below the dig- 
nity of his nature, till he seem at length 
hardly to belong to the same species. 
The hon. gemtleman had said, that in ge- 
neral he had observed great resignation 
among them. What did resignation itself 
imply, but great foregone and present 
misery? What is it to be resigned, but 
to have got over the first extasy of de- 
spair ? He had related a circumstance, of 
which he himself had been an eye-witness. 
The overseer upon one of his father’sestates, 
in reprimanding the gang for not having 
done sufficient work, had used this argu- 
ment: ‘ What did your master buy you 
for, but to work ?”? and with this the 
seem perfectly eonvinced and contented. 
Good God! had wretches who were in a 
situation to bear such a question as this, 
appeared discontented, what could we 
suppose would have been the rejoinder to 
their remonstrances, but the whip? The 
nae against the trade were said to 
ave been obtained by collusion, and to 
be signed only by ignorant persons. He 
could answer for it, that the petition from 
his constituents was signed by persons as 
well informed as any among them. That 
they were so much alike, was no argu- 
ment against their value; for they had 
butone plain tale to tell; andthat they told 
it pretty nearly in the same way, was rather 
a test of truth than a proof of collusion. 
The supporters of the abolition had been 
eaecel with enthusiasm. He was as 
strenuous a supporter of that measure aa 
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the hon. gentleman who moved it, but 
he had never entertained, any more than 
that hon. gentleman, the doctrine invi- 
diously imputed to him—an immediate 
emancipation ef the slaves in the islands. 
The state of degradation to which we had 
reduced them, had rendered them unfit 
for the immediate enjoyment of so great 
a blessing ; to attempt such a thing would 
be an act of insanity indeed; but he 
trusted that as soon as the abolition was 
determined upon, some gradual but effi- 
cacious means would be adopted, to do 
that which it was impossible to do at the 
moment. Was thisa proof of fanaticism, 
or of cool and moderate proceeding in 
the course of justice and humanity? As 
to the commercial part of the question, 
whether the abolition of the slave trade 
would prejudice the commerce of this 
country ? he was of opinion that it most 
indisputably would not. But he would 
mot detain the House by going into the 
argument upon that subject. It had been 
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it had been a an te Whence did the 


negroes in St. Domingo learn the cruel- 
ties they had practised? Whence, but 
from those on whom they had practised 
them? Had not Africans organs, di- 
mensions, senses, affections, passions > 
were they not hurt by the same weapons, 
subject to the same diseases, healed by 
the same means, warmed and cooled by 
the same summer and winter, as Eu- 
ropeans were? If you pricked them, did 
they not bleed? if you tickled them did 
they not laugh? and if you wronged 
them, would they not revenge? If they 
were like you in the rest, they would 
resemble you in this also. The cruelty 
you had taught them, they would prac- 
tise. He feared it was beyond human 
ingenuity to better the instruction. 

Mr. Milbank said, that with regard to 
the abolition of the slave trade, the policy 
of the measure was as great as its justice 
was undeniable. Where slavery prevailed, 
every operation that was performed, was 
done in a rude and unworkmanlike 


exchequer last year, and that proof had | manner, and no substitute for manual la- 


remained so entire and unshaken, that he 
should only weaken by attempting to add 
any thing to it. An hon. gentleman who 
spoke early in the debate, had hinted 
something about the union of two great 
orators upon this occasion, and had attri- 
buted that union to the eloquence of the 
hon. mover of the question. He certainly 
had paid too great a compliment to the 
eloquence of that hon. gentleman. Not 
his persuasion and ability, but the force 
of truth, had convinced and united them; 
and oe formed his opinion upon the 
subject, if he could wish for any adventi- 
tious circumstance to corroborate that 
@pinion, it should be that two men, emi- 
nent above their fellow-citizens in ability, 


. disagreeing upon the generality of impor- 


tant subjects, had, upon this, zealously 
co-operated and joined the whole force 
and splendor of their talents. He dis- 
claimed all exultation in the calamities 
of St. Domingo. If there were any per- 
gons who felt such exultation, let them 
be pointed out, in order to be driven from 
the society of those who supported better 
principles on better sot But he 
denied that these calamities were owing 
to the debates on the slave trade. They 
were owing to the trade itself. There 
was a point of endurance, beyond which 
human nature could not go, and the mind 
rose by its native elasticity, with a vio- 
lence proportioned to the degree to which 


bour, no artificial means of expediting 
work, alleviating its trouble, and shorten- 
ing the time of finishing it, were intro- 
duced, or even thought of. Where 
slavery existed, there must be oppression, 
and in his opinion the planters were bound 
to thank those who had warned them of 
the more than probable dangers that 
would one day ensue from the resentment 
of their slaves, against those whom they 
could not but regard with an inimical eye, 
and consider as their tyratits. He should 
certainly vote for the motion. 

Mr. Dundas said, that when the ques- 
tion was agitated in the House last year, 
he pebpenoe to be prevented by indispo- 
sition from giving any vote or public opi- 
nion upon it. His hon. friends, however, 
with whom he might be supposed to have 
the most intercourse, had very well known 
that he had long entertained the same opi- 
nion with reoued to the abolition of the 
slave trade, though he had differed from 
them as to the mode of effecting it. He 
had felt equally warm with themselves in 
the pursuit of the general object, and he 
felt so at that moment; but it was right 
to see how tar it might be proper for him 
to give his assent to the particular propo- 
sition made by his hon. friend. One set 
of gentlemen, the hon. mover and his sup- 
porters, had spoken, without reserve, not 
only for the abolition of the slave trade, 
but for an immediate and precipitate abo- 
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lition: those on the other side had un- ! sure he was, it was their duty to recollect, 
equivocally argued for the continuance of | in carrying their plans into execution, 
the African slave trade, as essentially ne- | under what circumstances the property 
cessary to the West-India islands; they ‘had been cmployed, and whether they 
had set no limits to the continuance of | had invited the individuals to embark in 
that trade, but laid it down as a proposi- | it. He meant not to urge an argument 
tion, that in order to maintain our com- | which had been reprobated again and 


merce with the West-Indies, the importa- 
tion of new slaves from Africa must be 
continued for ever. With respect to the 
material parts of his argument, he agreed 
with the hon. mover. He thought, with 
him, that the African trade was not 
founded in policy; that the continuance 
of it was not essential to the preservation 
and continuance of our trade with the 
West-India islands; that there was no 
mortality in that quarter that was incu- 
rable, and that the human race might not 
only be maintained, but increased, in the 
West-India islands. In all these great 
leading questions he concurred with his 
honourable friend. It might then be 
asked, Do you not agrce to the abolition 
of the trade? He answered, that neither 
did he differ with him in that opinion. 
But he could not help doubting as to the 
prudence or practicability of the mode of 
abolishing it, proposed by his hon. friend. 
When he talked of direct abolition, he 
would submit to him, whether he did not 
run counter to the prejudices and habits 
of life of those men who are most deeply 
interested in the question; prejudices of 
men interested in the trade, it was true; 
but surely, if it was possible to effect the 
same object, without raising any extraor- 
dinary apprehensions on their part, with 
respect to their great and important inte- 
rests, it was more prudent to take that 
mode, and so to form the proposition, as 
to relieve their minds from any apprchen- 
sion of injury. Was his hon. friend also 
perfectly sure, that in his zeal for one 
great object, he did not run counter to 
another equally important ? he meant the 
sacred attention parliament had ever 
shown to the interests of individuals: 
whatever idea men might then have of the 
African trade, certain it was, that those 
who had embarked their capitals in the 
cultivation of the West-Inlia islands, and 
lent their moncy upon West-India pro- 
perty, had done it not only under the 
sanction, but the solemn invitation of par- 
liament. Parliament, undoubtedly, might 
think it right to depart from any principle 
it had adopted, again and again, as it ap- 
peared by their statute books it had often 
done ; it might be wisdom to do sv; but 
[VOL. XXIX.] 


again in the course of the debate, that if 
they gave up the trade, other nations 
| would not giveit up» Their duty did not 
| depend upon the conduct of others. But 
| in case other nations took up the trade, 
‘might they not defeat the object of his 
hon. friend? Might not British subjects 
| in the West-Indies be supplied by vessels 
| from Eustatia, or some other neutral port ? 
What was to prevent an Ostend or Dutch 
‘merchant from carrying slaves from Africa 
| to the West-India islands? Gentlemen 
imight make Jight of that argument, if 
they pleased; but he should be glad to 
hear an answer to it. He stated it in this 
view, and on this ground only. In his 
opinion, there was a possibility of avoid- 
ing those objections, and at the saine time 
'of not running directly contrary to the 
| prejudices he had mentioned as existing 
in the minds of the West-India merchants. 
‘It was in the shape of regulations only 
that they could totally abolish the African 
Slave trade; and not less speedily, ney, 
even more speedily, than in the manner 
which had becn proposed. He did not 
mean to say, let the trade continue for 
ever? In his main principle he agrecd 
with the kon. gentleman ; but he repeated, 
it was in the shape of regulations that he 
thought they might procure the abolition 
in the most direct manner. [Mr. Fox 
asked Mr. Dundas to what regulations he 
referred}? Mr. Dundas said, first to re- 
gulations the most forcible and eflicacious, 
in order to promote the increase and en- 
couragement of the breed of native nes 
groes in the West-Indies. Secondly, to 
every species of general regulation, with 
a view of putting an end to hereditary 
slavery, and relieving the condition of the 
slaves. He alluded also to regulations 
for the education of children: a point 
that must greatly facilitate the total annie 
hilation of the slavery of these children. 
Without such regulations as those, the 
abolition of the African trade would fail, 
in his opinion, of procuring the effects 
expected from it.— Those who contended 
that the cultivation of the ishmds could 
not be continued without a continuance 
of the slave trade, he begged to‘reflect on 
the gradual means he proposed. His ob- 
(4B! 
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ject was gradually and experimentally to 
prove the practicability of the abolition of 
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the planters were in general disposed to 
ay much regard to their slaves, and that 


the trade, and to provide the means of | from conscience, as well as from a prin- 


cultivation, to increase the population, 
and to evince that all the alarms which 
were now entertained of danger from the 
_ measure were ill-founded. The arguments 
of his hon. friend and the gentlemen op- 
posite, great as their talents were, he con- 
tended, were only founded on theory. In 
mentioning the abolition of hereditary 
slavery in the islands, he did not mean, 
that the son of an African slave should 
procure his freedom by the death of the 
parent; but that being born free, he 
should be educated at the expense of the 
person importing his parents, and when 
arrived at such a degree of strength as 
might qualify him for labour, he should 
work for five or ten years, or whatever 
period it might be, to defray the expense 
of his education and maintenance. It 
was impossible to emancipate the present 
slaves at once; nor would their imme- 
diate emancipation be of any immediate 
benefit to themselves; but that observa- 
tion did not apply to their descendants, if 
trained and educated in the manner he had 
suggested. If he gave his assent to the 
motion, it was an assent that led to no- 
thing but a general proposition, the mode 
of carrying which into effect might be set- 
tled hereafter. He did not adopt any one 
extreme in the question.—Mr. Dundas 
begged the indulgence of the House while 
he addressed himself to those who had 
maintained that it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the cultivation of the West-India 
islands to keep up an importation of 
African slaves as usual. He entreatcd 
them to give a serious consideration to 
that point. He apprehended they could 
not think he assumed too much, when he 
said, that if both slavery and the slave 
trade could be abolished with safcty to 
their property, it deeply concerned their 
interest that the cultivation of their 
islands should be carried on by freemen 
rather than by slaves. This general pro- 
position, he took it for granted, nobody 
would controvert. He need not illustrate 
the proposition; but requested the com- 
mittce to look to the whole of the evi- 
dence before them on the state of those 
very slaves. That they were ill-used he 
did not mean to lay to the charge of the 
West-India planters; individuals indeed 
not nomesiay of humanity might treat the 
slaves ill. The hon. member who first 
‘ spoke that night, had informed them, that 


ciple of interest. He believed that many 
respectable owners in the West-Indies 
took great care of their negroes. But 
would not the same principle teach them 
how unseemly the cultivation by slaves 
was, if it were possible to be effected by 
freemen? There would be some incon- 
sistency in the conduct of parliament, if 
they should take measures for the aboli- 
tion of the trade, without at the same 
time taking that under consideration also. 
God forbid that he should limit the 
philanthropy of his honourable friends, or 
that he should entertain the smallest wish 
to insult the degraded shores of Africa! 
It was something anomalous that the 
people of this country, who were them- 
selves free, should carry on a slave trade 
with Africa; and it was something ano- 
malous also that they who enjoyed the 
full benefits of freedom, should ever think 
of introducing cultivation in the West- 
Indies by slaves and not by freemen. 
Mr. Dundas appealed to all who were in- 
formed on the subject, and referred to 
Mr. Long in his History of Jamaica, in 
support of his argument, that the evils 
which are complained of in the West-In- 
dies, arise entirely from the newly im- 
ported slaves; and when it was said that 
the negroes imported were those who were 
condemned for crimes committed in their 
own country, he begged to ask, whether 
the West-Indians close to depend on fresh 
supplies of those men for the cultivation 
of their lands, and the security of the 
islands, when it was also found that every 
insurrection had arisen from those very 
persons? ‘The safety of the West-India 
islands, he contended, was concerned in 
the question. There would be danger of 
fresh struggles so long as an abolition of 
the trade was refused ; they were by those 
importations bringing upon the West- 
India islands the engines of their own de- 
struction. Fe called upon the gentlemen 
to give a scrious consideration to the 
question, to consider whether they would 
not act more judiciously, and for their 
own interest, if they concurred in the 
opinion of putting an end to the trade, in- 
stead of standing up for the system of 
perpetual importations. What right had — 
they to suppose, that the coast of Africa 

was for ever to remain in Its present state 
of barbaritv? If once a prince of an en- 
lightened character should rise up in that 
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hemisphere, his first act would be to make 
the means of carrying off all slaves from 
thence impracticable. What reasons had 
they to suppose the light of heaven would 
never descend upon the continent of 
Africa? From that moment there must 
be an end of the Africantrade. The first 
system of improvement, the first idea of 
happiness that would arise in that conti- 
nent, would bring with it the downfall of 
the African trade, and that in a more 
effectual way than if done by regulations 
of this country.—He did not allude to the 
petitions in one way or other. riety 
the question did not require much addi- 
tional force from them. Many of them 
might be produced by anxious solicita- 
tions, and emissaries sent about for the 
purpose; and many of those who signed 
them had not perhaps been much versed 
in the nature of the question, and had 
not reflected whether the trade should be 
abolished gradually or immediately. The 
idea of the impolicy of the African slave 
trade had long been entertained by the 
most enlightened understandings of this 
county) as well as the idea of its injus- 
tice. It had made a deep impression on 
the minds of enlightened men in this 
country, that the trade was obnoxious to 
a thousand perils and dangers. If that 
was the case, was it a prudent thing to 
rest on that trade for the farther improve- 
ment and cultivation of their property ? 
He really spoke with a view to their own 
interest. He had so often seen imaginary 
apprehensions entertained on such sub- 
jects, that he was satisfied in a few years 
they would set this question at rest, 
and that the West-India proprietors them- 
selves would become of his opinion. There 
was a species of slavery prevailing only a 
few years ago in some of the boroughs in 
Scotland. Every child that carried a coal 
from the pit, was the bound slave of that 
borough, and that emancipation was 
thought by parliament to be material, 
and very much agitated in the House. It 
was urged, that let every man’s genius 
be what it might, yet in those pits (the 
work, from its nature, being carried on 
under ground) it was quite an excepted 
case, and without this principle of slavery, 
the collieries could not be worked; that 
the price of coals would be raised to a 
most immoderate height, and all the 
neighbouring manufactories which de- 

ded on them would essentially suffer 
in their interests. After several years 
struggle, the bill was carried through 
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both Houses. He was old enough to re- 
member the dispute ; within a year after, 
the whole idea of the collieries being hurt 
by the abolition of that sort of slavery, 
vanished in smoke, and there was an end 
of the business. An hon. gentleman had 
also told them, what formed another argu- 
ment to the same point, that the regula- 
tion of the Middle Passage had had a 
salutary effect. The present alarms, he 
observed, were not more lively than those 
which were expressed when that bill took 
place. The ruin of the Liverpool and 
Bristol trade was foretold. Yet now one 
of the representatives had come forward, 
and plainly said, ‘ Our alarms were ill- 
founded, our apprehensions were without 
ground ; we found fault with all your re- 
gulations, we ascribed every mischief ta 
them, whereas we find by experience that 
they have been attended with every be- 
nefit.”” Was he, then, asking too much, 
when he asked for a candid consideration 
of the real grounds of the present appre- 
hension? Perhaps the West Indians might 
find, that the best thing they could 6; 
would be to close in with his proposition, 
and that they would not act wisely and 
prudently for themselves, in maintaining 
the continuance of the trade with Africa, 
as at all times necessary for the preserva- 
tion, improvement, and cultivation of the 
West-India islands. He was far from 
flattering himself that any thing he had 
said could at once eradicate prejudices 
that were deeply rooted, and bring over 
men toa set of altogether new ideas; but 
he meant to propose a moderate and a 
middle way of proceeding. If, therefore, 
there was any great body in that House, 
any respectable number of persons, who 
were of opinion with him, that the trade 
ought to be ultimately abolished, but by 
moderate measures, which should not 
invade the property of individuals, nor 
shock too suddenly the prejudices of our 
West-India islands, he wished them to 
connect themselves together, and he would 
venture to say, that gentlemen of that 
moderate or middle way of thinking, 
might then reduce the question to its 
proper bounds, and maintain the princi- 
ples of abolishing the slave trade in con- 
sistency with their other principles, 

Mr. Addington oes Speaker ) said, that 
professing himself to be one of those 
moderate men alluded to by the right 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, he could 
not forbear giving way to the impression 
made upon him by his forcible manner of 
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stating the argument, which had relieved 
him from the utmost anxicty. Conceiving 
the question to be deserving of the most 
serious investigation, and deeply consi- 
dering the importance of its object, he 
had long felt such a mode of treating it as 
being much to be desired, because he 
thought that it would facilitate the at- 
tainment of that end, which he was confi- 
- dent every one wished to be attained with 
as little injury as possible to private pro- 
perty. The fear of injuring private pro- 
perty had hitherto restrained him from 
expressing his opinion against a system, 
which he could not prevail on himself to 

ermit or countenance. The slave trade 

e abhorred; but he did not conceive the 
specific manner offered to the House last 
year efficacious, and had therefore not 
adopted his hon. friend’s mode of abolish- 
ing the trade. His aversion to the infa- 
mous system was the result of those solid 
principles so eloquently and _ forcibly 
stated by his hon. friend, and did not 
arise merely from an inspection of the 
evidence on the table. He remembered, 
on its being imputed to a noble and 
learned lord, some years since retired 
from the bench, when at an early period 
of his life, he was employed against the 
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Africans at present in the islands, he 
thought insufficient for maintaining the 
stock, and therefore he did not approve 
of the idea of there being no more im- 
portations whatever. It had been for- 
cibly argued, by his hon. friend who 
opened the debate, that according to the 
disproportion of sexes which had ap- 
peared, the supply of negroes in future 
must be continually increasing, and that 
in a very few years, every difficulty would 
be entirely surmounted. If that were 
conclusive with respect to Jamaica, it did 
not, Mr. Addington, thought, apply to 
the other islands; nor did it appear to 
him that the circumstance stated by his 
hon. friend, was to-be depended upon for 
furnishing so effectual an increase of po- 

ulation, as a plan for providing the 
islands with a sufficient additional num- 
ber of females. The total disregard of 
religion and morality, that characterised 
the negroes at present, if corrected by 
properls regulating their manners, would 


-Infalliby tend to decrease the fears of 


those under whose protection they were 


_and unite all more closely as members of 


| Sary. 


rebel lords, that he had not used language | 


sufficienily strong towards them in pro- 


ortion to their crime; the noble and | 


earned lord had well answered * that he 
pitied the loyalty of that man, who ima- 
gined, that any cpithet could aggravate 
the crime of treason :” he in like manner 
begged leave to declare, that he knew of 


) 


no language that could add to the horrors | 
of the slave trade. It was equal to cvery— 

urpose of crimination, to assert, as the — 
Ran, genticman opposite to him had most 


on uently done, that thereby one indivi- 
u 
of another, that man was to be bought 
and sold, On every discussion of the 
subject, he had felt a great difficulty. On 
one hand, it was impossible not to con- 
demn the trade, and to consider the rights 
of justice due tu the multitude whom it 
rendered miserable; and, on the other 
hand, it was to be remembered, that there 
was a description of persons, who had 
likewise strong claims on the 
parliament. ‘The question, in his mind, 
was not so much, whether it would be 
carried on by this or that foreign coun- 
try; but whether this nation should con- 
tinue it under circumstances so very of- 
fensive as the present. The number of 


 eieaase of | 


was nade subject to the despotism 


the same society. Till that was done, 
importations appeared to him to be neces- 
He had despaired of these consi- 
dcrations being attended to by gentlemen 
of sufficient weight, or with the authority 
of official information, who would di 

and bring them forward. Except with 
respect to the granting liberty to the 
children born on the islands, he did not 
conceive that the right hon. gentleman’s 
plan could be considerably amended. 
The trade, Mr. Addington thought, ought 
to exist a few years longer, perhaps for a 
period of eight or ten, or twelve years, 
under such regulations as should satisfy 
the minds of those who contended for ap 
immediate abolition, inasmuch as they 
should be favourable to the immediate 


‘interests of the negroes, and to their 


future happiness. One regulation espe- 
cially he should propose, and that would 
be, to subject the males to a heavier duty 
than the females, and by that means occa- 
sion a greater importation of the latter ; 
a measure that would tend to increase 
their numbers to a degree that would 
soon render the number of the sexes 
equal. Another mode would be, that of 
granting land or money to those who 
should rear a certain number of children, 
and giving preiniums to those who should. 
Introduce machines of husbandry. Iati- 
mate and unreserved as was the commyy 
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nication he enjoyed with his right hon. 
friend, the subject of debate never having 
been the topic of their conversation, he 
was ignorant of the extent of his ideas re- 
lating to it; yet he was persuaded his 
right hon. friend would not have offered 
his observations to the committee, with- 
out meaning soon to submit to their con- 
sideration some specific motion of substan- 
tial reform, and ultimate abolition. He 
could not, however, but recollect the 
ground on which his hon. friend had 
argued the question, which he had moved. 
He had invariably wished for the accom- 
plishment of the same object with him, 
though he trusted that his hon. friend’s 
mode would not be adopted: he meant 
that of an immediate abolition of the 
slave trade, as it was called, though it 
certainly did not merit that name. Pru- 
dent regulations, by which it would very 
soon be destroyed, would not only be 
productive of great benefits to this coun- 
try, but would indisputably be a blessing 
to the West-India islands; and he was 
sure that they were as anxious to obtain 
the object, as the co.nmittee could be, 
provided no material injury were done to 
their essential interests. He had little 
more to offer to the committee, and had 
it not been for the circumstance of his 
right hon. friend who spoke last, having 
brought forward a proposition which so 
completely coincided with his own ideas 
on the subject, he shoul. not have thought 
it necessary to have delivered any opinion 
in the debate. 
friend who introduced t 
trusted that he would not regard any 
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With respect to his hon. | 
he business, ae 
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efficacious resistance to his hon. friende 
motion. Without questioning the since. 
rity of the right hon. gentleman, sume- 
thing had been said so much more mis- 
chievous, and something so-much mere 
like a foundation had been laid, not only 
for permitting for years to come, but suf- 
fering that detestable traffic to continue 
perhaps for ever, that he could not but 
plainly state the grounds upon which he 
acted in a business so truly important. 
He deprecated, in strong terms, every 
deception and delusion upon the country; 
and he conceived that to be delusive and 
deceptive, though perhaps not meant to 
be so, which prevented the committee 
from seeing the business in its true light: 
from seeing what alone was and must be 
the question—whether that execrable 
traffic, the slave trade, was fit to be con- 
tinued, or ought to be abolished? The 
two right hon. gentlemen who spoke last 
called themselves “‘ moderate men ;” but 
he neither felt nor wished to feel any 
thing like moderation upon this subject. 
He considered the idea of continuing the 
slave trade as nothing else than an idea of 
continuing the encouragement of the 
crimes of robbery and murder, and those 
under circumstances of perpetration the 
most flagitious and atrocious. The mea- 
tion of moderation in the case before them, 
reminded him of a passage in Middleton's 
Life of Cicero; the translation, thougk 
deficient, was equally applicable to his pre- 
sent purpose; the passage was, ‘ to- 
break open a man’s house and kill him, 
his wife and family in the night, is cer- 
tainly a most heinous crime, and deserving 


thing he had said as addressed personally ; of death, but even this may be done with 


to himself; but as his hon. friend had 
fully explained his intention to be an im- 
mediate abolition, though his motion did 
not, perhaps, express it, he could not but 
think, that it would be dealing more 
fairly with the committce to have in- | 
serted that idea in explicit terms. 
aware of his intention, he could not sup- | 
port the motion; but he consoled himself | 
with the hope, that a measure would very 
speedily be brought forward, which he. 
should be able to vote for most cordially. 
Mr. Foz declared, that, although what 
had been said by one right hon. gentleman 
must carry with it more weight than any 
thing he could offer on the subject, yet he 
had heard it with infinite uneasiness in- 
stead of any satisfaction, and he could 
not but observe, that he had never felt a 
more severe, nay, he might say, a more 


moderation.” Ifany idea could be more 
absurd than that which he had just men- 
tioned, it was that of the slave trade 
being carried on in moderation. If to 
break into a single house, and rob and 
murder a single man, could not be done 


Being ; in moderation, with what moderation 


could a whole country be pillaged and 
destroyed? He never could consider the 
question as one of simple justice: it was, 
he said, only whether they should autho- 
rize by law, respecting Africa, the come 
mission of crimes, for which in this coun- 
try they would be liable to incur the se- 
verest penalties, and even to forfeit their 
lives in the most ignominious manner ? 
Bad as was the proposition, he should 
have liked it better had it been more 
specific. Mr. Fox noticed the terms in 
which the trade had been reprehended by 
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the two last right hon. gentlemen who had 
spoken, and asked, where was the proof 
that they would ever vote for the aboli- 
tion of it? He challenged them to produce 
arguments in support of the traffic, if any 
could be urged in support of a traffic so 
execrable, and to show how a law could 
be tolerated, which was diametrically 
opposite to all law whatever? For his part, 
he was equally an enemy to all their re- 
lations—regulations as disgraceful as 
ey would be important! The right hon. 
gentleman who led the way in this new 
plan of moderation, proposed that here- 
ditary slavery should be abolished. But 
the mode was curious: the child was to 
be free born instructed in the principles 
of freedom, for he was to be instructed in 
the duties of religion, which inculcated a 
rational freedom, and when these princi- 
les might be supposed to have taken root, 
fie was to pay for those principles by be- 
coming a slave. Such were the charms 
of liberty, that the very idea of attaining 
it one day or other sweetened the nause- 
ous draught of slavery. But that a per- 
son should purchase slavery at the ex- 
pence of freedom, was inverting the 
order of things indeed ! 
~The other right hon. gentleman (the 
Speaker ) prepores that a premium should 
be allowed for the transportation of fe- 
males. Was the kidnapper to be encou- 
raged to lay the snare for the unsuspecting 
maid, to snatch her from the arms of her 
lover, or her parents, or to transfer the 
mother from the embraces of her spouse 
to the arms of him between whom there 
could be no attachment, but that sym- 
pathy which arose from captivity? He 
should like to see the clause by which 
this inhuman measure was to be presented 
to the parliament of England. He should 
like to see the man with a mind capable 
of conceiving words to frame such a 
clause. Was there a gentleman in the 
House bold enough to support it? For 
the honour of parliament, he hoped that 
there was no such man. When he con- 
sidered, that the present was not a ques- 
tion of modcration, but of justice, he ex- 
pressed his surprise that gentlemen should 
entertain the smallest hesitation. The 
right hon. the Speaker had, very laudably, 
reprobated the trade with the utmost ab- 
horrence ; but had, nevertheless, refused 
to support the original motion. Did the 
vote to which they were called pledge 
them to any pati les system of abolition ? 
No. Then why not pass the resolution 
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now, and object to and amend any future 
motion ? 

Mr. Fox exposed in the same masterly 
way the regulations of Mr. Dundas, who 
wished to begin by emancipation, instead 


of abolishing the trade: who called a 


mere regulation of trade an invasion of 
property ; and who himself proposed the 
very extinction of that property in the 
first instance. One hon. gentleman—the 
only one who had acted with fairness on 
that side—had declared, that he resisted 
those who condemned the trade, and that 
he thought that it ought to go on. In 
fact, those who had spoken most directly 
against the abolition, had conceded in 
substance, though not perhaps in words, 
as much as those who were for gradually 
abolishing the trade. One hon. gentleman 
had declared it to be his intention gra- 
dually to abolish it, by meliorating the 
state of the negroes, and thus rendering 
it unnecessary. The hon. mover of the 
business, however, had said, with much 
more wisdom and ean “7 will 
gradually produce the abolition of slavery, 
by immediately abolishing the trade. I 
will continue to promote my plan, till the 
object shall be accomplished.’ With re- 
spect to infringement of private property, 
they surely might prohibit the commission 
of crimes without thereby being charge- 
able with taking away the property of the 
West Indians, which certainly it was not 
their intention to do. He condemned 
and ridiculed the idea of the children of 
slaves being born frec, and then serving 
ten or fifteen years to requite their mas- 
ters for the expence of their education, 
and after that becoming free in fact. 
Could any man imagine, that a person 
was better qualified to enjoy freedom after 
a servitude of so long a period, than if 
he had continued free trom his birth ? 
“Oh! but,” gay the advocates for con- 
tinuing the trade, “ we do not mean to 
urge the question chiefly on these grounds. 
We talk of the impolicy of renouncing 
the measure, when it will immediately be 
adopted by some other European power.” 
With respect to the probability of other 
nations supplying the islands with slaves,: 
clear he was, that it had better be by any 
nation than by this. He would rather 
that the colonies should be supplied by 
all the nations in Europe, than that the 
British name should be sullied by such 
abominable practices. It was begun tu 
be seen, Mr. Fox observed, that the trade 
was inconsistent. with justice. An hen. 
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gentleman, who had spoken early in the 
debate, had acknowledged that many 
enormities subsisted, and were proved by 
the evidence; but he had asked, would it 
be fair to take the character of this coun- 
try from the records of the Old Bailey ? 
He was not at all surprised that when the 
subject was mentioned, the Old Bailey 
should recur to the hon. gentleman’s re- 
collection. The hon. gentleman had, 
however, forgot the essential difference 


between the two cases: when they 
learned from the Old cee records that 
crimes had been committed in this coun- 


try, they at the same time learned that 
they were punished with transportation 
and death: when they heard of crimes 
committed in the slave trade, they found 
them passed over with impunity, or even 
the objects of reward. There had been 
an accusation urged against the commit- 
tee which sat in the Old Jewry, for hav- 
ing distributed copies of the evidence. 
He had the honour to be one of that 
committee, though perhaps, from some 
other avocations, not a very constant at- 
tendant, and his advice had ever been to 
distribute them as largely as could be 
done; for he heartily wished that there 
should not be a man in the nation, who 
could read, but should see the evidence 
before the House, since he was sure that 
it would produce on the country that 
effect which he trusted it would ultimately 
have on the House of Commons, and en- 
sure the immediate abolition of the trade. 
Jt had by some been objected, that part 
of the evidence was given by poor people. 
He knew not that poverty and veracity 
were incompatible. At least, the evi- 
dence of the poor was as good as that of 
the correspondents whose letters had been 
read by the hon. colonel, who had ac- 
knowledged that he did not know who 
his correspondents were. He noticed the 
mention made of lords Rodney and Ma- 
cartney, admirals Edwards and Arbuth- 
not, &c. who, he observed, had spoken of 
the West Indies only, and could have no 
other knowledge of the slave trade than 
that which might be obtained from a pe- 
rusal of the evidence. All that they had 
said had been merely negative, whereas 
the evidence of the other persons, less 
affluent, perhaps, and less dignified, was 
positive and uncontradicted. As to the 
mode of procuring slaves, even the hon. 
colonel had not said that there was any 
thing lke fairness in it; in his mind, the 
least disreputable way of accounting for 
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the supply would be to represent them ag 
having been legally convicted of crimes. 
If, however, the number should prove it | 
to be impossible that they all could have 
been convicted of crimes, that pretence 
must fall to the ground. The whole 
number, he stated to be above 80,000 an- 
nually. Could sucha number be supposed 
to be convicts? And even were that the 
case, it could not but be considered as 
rather condescending in this country, and. 
rather new also, to take on itself the task 
of transporting convicts from other parts 
of the world, and those parts barbarous! 
Were France or Spain to proffer such an 
office to this country, they would scarcely 
know what terms were adequate to ex- 
press their sense of the insult; but from 
the petty states of Africa, they accepted 
it with satisfaction and pleasure. As 
for the specific crimes for which the ne- 
groes were convicted, of witchcraft es- 
pecially, they entertained so sacred a 
horror, that being unable to find objects 
at home, they made, as it were, a crusade 
to Africa, to express their indignation at 
the sin. With respect to adultery, to be 
sure, they did not go to Africa, because 
the crime was not to be met with in thie 
country: their aversion, however, to that 
crime was such, that though it might be 
thought somewhat severe, lest it should 
escape punishment, they degraded them- 
selver into executioners —-of so despicable 
a nature must be the best possible de- 
fence of which that exccrable traffic 
would admit ! 

Last session, we were cajoled, and 
taught to believe that something would 
be early brought forward. Had we not 

assed a year, and nothing had been done? 
Were we to be still deluded and betrayed > 
All our promises were vanished intosmoke 
and air, and the Africans continued to be: 
oppressed, plundered, and murdered. It 
was exceedingly hard, that because we 
suffered our credulity to be imposed on 


last session, we should this day be insulted 


by a similar mode of subterfuge. Why was: 
not the system of moderation proposed 
then? Why were we not entertained by 
the proposition for a gradual abolition ? 
He feared that, had not the question been’ 
renewed, this measure of gradual abo’ 
lition would never have been mentioned. 

Mr. Fox then proceeded toa statement: 
of facts. In one part of the evidence,’ 
they found that a well-known black trader. 
brought a girl to a slave ship for sale ;’ 
some persons afterwards went on board’ 
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snd, discovered the girl; they learned who | tural plea, and therefore succeeded. It 
the trader was that sold her, and went and! was so usual, that the captain imme- 
earried him to the ship, and sold him for | diately consented, as it were, through ha- 
asiave. “What!” said the trader, “do | bit, to grant his requisition, which he him- 
you buy me, grand trader?” “ Yes,” re-| self declared, he had often granted before, 
plied the captain, ‘I will buy you or any | and through the success of this fraud his 
one else ; if they will sell you, I will pe destruction was accomplished! In short, 
chase you.” Onthe first view of this fact, | he again and again called on any man to 
it appeared to be a piece of most bare- | show how the trade could be carried on 
faced villany ; but on examining the sub- | but by such means as those, for which, if 
ject, it would be seen that what had hap- | a man were to practise them in this coun- 
pened in that case was, and ever must be, | try, he would punished with death? 
the common and ordinary conduct that! The advocates for the abolition of that 
resulted from the very nature of the abominable trade, were accused of enthu- 
trade. How could the captain know or: siasm. Were they, he asked, enthusiasts, 
decide who was the real owner of the | or fanatics, because they cried, “do not 
girl? He had given the same answer in , rob—abstain from murder!” If by the 
that case as he must give ineveryinstance, term enthusiasm was meant zeal and 
namely, “I cannot know who has a right | warmth, he was free to acknowledge that 
to sell; it is no affair of mine; I cannot : he was an enthusiast, and his enthusiasm 


enter into these controversies. 
man offers me a slave, my rule is to buy 
him, and ask no questions.” That such was 
the method of carrying on that execrable 
eraffic, and that perpetual wars were created 
for the purpose of supplying the European 
slave trade, were indisputable facts; and 


he challenged any man to controvert 


them. 

He then called the attention of the 
¢ommittee to what had happened in the 
river Cameroon. That affair, he said, 
¢ame out upon an action tried in the court 
ef Common pleas, on the 1st of March last, 
betore lord chief justice Loughborough. 
It was brought by ane Macdowal against 
Gregson and Co. for wages due to the 
plaintiff. The facts were directly in issue, 
so that the committee, by a strange for- 
tuity of events, had a judicial proof of 
the whole transaction ; containing, among 
others, the following important circum- 
stances:—A chieftain, of the name of 
Quarmo, who meant to execute his re- 


venge upon the slave captain for the sa- 


wage violence that he had before com- 
mitted, went to him, and said, “I want 


to go up the country to make trade, you | 


will help me by giving me some arms and 
gunpowder.” The proposal was directly 
agreed to. Had the chief meant to de- 
ceive the captain, when he made this pro- 
position, he would have used some sort of 
ert, and not have offered a proposition so 
extraordinary that it would alarm the 
captain’s suspicions. He would have 
mentioned sume reason for his proposi- 
tion that was common and natural; his 
ary therefore, of borrowing arms to make 

e (that is war for trade) was the na- 

+ 


If any was that zeal and warmth which arose 


froma sense of justice, and was of that 
kind which made men act with energy in 
a noble cause; it was a zeal and warmth 
which he trusted he should always possess, 
and without which nothing great and 
praiseworthy had ever been effected since 
the creation of the world. In_ such 
energy they prided themselves, and glo- 
ried. He could not admit of any com- 
prvmwe on the subject ; for there could 

e no compromise between guilt and in- 
justice. 

Mr. Fox vindicated Mr. Wilberforce 
from the charge of unfairness in not hav- 
ing expressly stated the full extent of his 
meaning, and said, that though his words 
had not pointed out immediate abolition, 
he had openly avowed that to be his in- 
tention, and the motion itself was unob- 
jectionable, inasmuch as he had assured 
them, that when he should bring in his 
bill, he should leave it liable to amend- 
ment, though it was reasonable to sup- 
pose, that the hon. gentleman would be 
disposed to fill up the blanks in the man- 
ner correspondent to his own ideas. The 
question then, Mr. Fox said, was only, 
whether the House were ready to declare, 
that the slave trade should be abolished at 
some period or other! some might be for 
six years, some for twelve, and others for 
six months ; but all who were for the abo- 
lition at all, ought certainly to vote for 
the motion. the bill came into the 
committee, any gentleman might move 
for a short period; for his part, he thought 
it ought to be immediately. Some might 
think of two, three, six, ten, or twenty 


sean in his mind, it might as well be a 
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thousand. Those who were against the 
immediate abolition, he remarked, seemed 
to incline to give weight to the majority 
of last year; whereas by the means he 
proposed, they would put an end to that 
majority. He had:hoped, that they would 
have done something even in the smallest 
degree towards obtaining the object ; but 
those hopes had entirely failed. An hon. 
tleman had said, that they would soon 
d the trade abolished: he believed so 
too. Petitions had been presented to the 
House, whose prayer couldnot be resisted, 
and the public, who had been enlightened 
by the evidence, and by the publications 
of the society in the Old J ewry, had shown 
& solicitude and zeal on the subject, which 
could not fail of accomplishing its object. 
‘He was old enough to recollect support- 
ing petitions on a variety of occasions, 
knew not on what principle they 
could be spoken of slightingly, unless 
where actual evidence could be brought 
of improper practices, such as forged 
names, or of men having been led b 
fraudulent means to sign them. Of this 
he was certain, 
Joaded with petitions, 


but where the peo- 
- ple of England felt 


an actual grievance, 


and where the House ought to feel itself 


bound to give a remedy. 

e hon. gentleman had said, he had 
letters to show, that some of the petitions 
contained false names. How did he 
know, but that the letters themselves were 

e? It was absurd to suppose, that 
such a number of petitions from all parts 
of thekingdom could havebeen fabricated: 
if they were, why had they not as many fa- 
bricated for the preservation of the trade? 
So they might, the hon. gentlemen had 
said ; but the people on their side of the 
question would not condescend to use 
such means. If any slave traders, or cap- 
tains, could have been found base enough 
to sign false names to petitions, or to ask 
others to sign them on false representa- 
tions, they might, the hon. gentleman had 
eaid, have had their table covered with 
Sees on their side of the question; 

ut the reason that they‘had none of their 
pesos was, that detection would have 

een easy. It must be equally easy to 
detect any forgeries that 
mitted on the side of the question on 
which he spoke. Gentlemen had said 
that there was no necessity to adopt vio- 
lent measures on the occasion, for that 
the slave trade would soon arrive at a na- 
sural period by the civilization of Africans. 
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It was, he contended, impossible. As 
long as that accursed trathc continued, 
there could be no civilization. ‘That was, 
Mr. Fox said, the very refinement of 
cruelty. They created every kind of im- 
morality, and rendered the people sa- 
vages, and then said, those men were so 
savage, that it was bettering their condi- 
tion to transport them as slaves to the 
West Indies. 

Mr. Fox mentioned St. Domingo and 
its late disastrous situation. The recent 
unfortunate occurrences there arose from 
the oppression of their masters having 
rendered the slaves cruel and ferocious 3 
and he warned the committee of the dan- 
ger of similar events happening in our 
islands, unless the slave trade were abo- 
lished. He took notice of Mr. Long's 
History of Jamaica, in which that gentle- 
man expresses the propriety of prohibit- 
ing the farther importation of negroes, 
inasmuch as almost all the mischiefs com- 
mitted in the islands were committed by 
the new slaves. The abolition of the 
slave trade, by rendering the masters 
more kind in their treatment, would not 
only do away apprehensions of insurrece 
tion, but have a farther good effect on 
even our own islands; and when that 
happy change should have arrived, they 
would, he observed, be able to depend on 
the Creole blacks for the defence of their 
country, as much as on the whites them- 
selves. He might be asked, why are you 
so tender of the negroes in the West Indies, 
and so regardless of their African bre- 
thren? He did not ask for any tender- 
ness to the people of Africa. He onl 
begged them not to rob and murder them, 
to gratify their avarice. There was an 
argument which had not been used at all, 
but which was the foundation of the whole 
business; he meant the difference of colour. 
Suppose, said Mr. Fox, a Bristol ship were- 
to go to any part of France, where the 
utmost fury of civil war was reported to | 
prevail,and the democrats were to sell the 
aristocrats, .or vice versa, to be carried to 
Jamaica, or any other island in the West 
Indies, to be sold for slaves; such a trans- 
action, he imagined, would strike every 
man with horror—and why? Beeause 
they were of our colour. On that point he 
would quote no less an author than Aristo- 
tle, who deep as were his researches in 
general, and acute as were his obser- 
vations, yet in regard to that matter 
says, “‘ The barbarians ( many of whom 
were of the same colour) arg of a differeng 
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race of mankind, and born to be the slaves 
of the Greeks!” Were the present race 
of man more wise than Aristotle? He 
believed not. Could any justification 
have been offered for such a practice, that 
ss he thought, would have been the 

tst todiscover it. Aristotle saw domes- 
tic tyranny exercised in an extreme de- 
gree in a statc, where political tyranny 
would not have been endured, and being 
unable to account for it on any principle 
of reason, but seeing that such was the 
practice, and a practice too universal to 
be successfully opposed, he therefore en- 
deavoured to persuade his countrymen, 
that as the barbarians had been con- 
quered by them, they were of an inferior 
species, and destined to be the slaves of 
the Greeks. Such a custom could not 
be now tolerated; and as to the pretext, 
that what would be great cruelty to us, 
who profess strong feelings and cultivated 
~ minds, would be not injurious to those 
_ who were ignorant and uncivilized, it was 
the height of arrogance, and the founda- 
tion of endless tyranny. 

Mr. Fox noticed the mention that had 
been made of the transportation of con- 
victs to Botany Bay, and said, that the 
hardships of the passage would appear less 
extraordinary, when it was known that 
the transportation was undertaken by 
slave merchants and slave captains, and 
that a part of the misery of the convicts 
was the effect of slave-fetters being used 
instead of those employed in general for 
convicts. The matter, he trusted, would 
be taken up seriously by government, and 
properly examined into. To prove that 
wars were made solely forthe purpose of ob- 
taining slaves, he related a story, which he 
said, he had read long before any question 
was agitated. It was that of an African, 
who had been educated in the Mahometan 
religion, and taught both to read and write. 
He was a man of letters,. and of the first 
rank; but was taken in one of those wars, 
and sent on board an English trader, by 
which he was conveyed to Maryland, and 
fortunately sold to a humane master, who 
transmitted his case to England, where it 
was taken into consideration, and he was 
in consequence redeemed and sent home 
to Africa. - Had this man, with all his 
learning, and other advantages, fallen into 
the hands of a common master, he might 
have worn out his life in that. Egyptian 
bondage which put an end to thousands. 
Upon the whole, he should give his opi- 
gion of the traflic in a very few words. He 
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believed it to be impolitic; he knew it to 
be inhuman ; he was certain it was unjust. 
He thought it so inhuman, that if the 
plantations could not be cultivated with- 
out it, upon the principles of justice and 
humanity, they ought not tobe cultivated 
at all. Were the objects even brute ani- 
mals, no man would expose them to be 
treated with such wanton cruelty. If the 
objects of the traffic were wholly inan- 
mate, no honest man would engage ina 
trade founded on principles of injustice. 
Upon these grounds, therefore, he stated 
there was a necessity for putting an im- 
mediate end to it. 

Mr. Dundas rose to explain, but chiefly 
to bring his proposition to a point, by 
moving to insert the word “ gradually” m 
the question, by way of amendment ; which 
he moved accordingly. 

Mr. Jenkinson said, he felt a consider- 
able degree of regret in differing from 
those with whom he was in the habit of 
acting; but he should think he was acting 
inconsistently with that duty which he 
owed his constituents, and the country, if, 
after having formed a decided opinion on 
so great and important a question as that 
which was then before the House, any 
motives whatever. should prevent hima 
from delivering that opinion, and from 
supporting it with such arguments as might 
appear to him decisive on the subject. In 
rising to oppose the propositions that had 
been made, he felt that he laboured under 
every possible difficulty. He rose, not 
only to oppose a measure, generally be- 
lieved to be popular, but which was sup- 
ported by a greater combination of abili- 
ties than was ever united on any one sub- 
ject, on which .a difference of opinion 
couldreasonably exist. Feeling,ashe did, 
his own inability to contend with te 
right hon. gentleman who had spoken last, 
all that he could do was, to call the atten- 
tion of the House, as briefly as possible, 
to what he conceived to be the real state 
of the question; and he hoped that the 
committee would be influenced in their 
decision, rather by the weight of argu- 
ment, than by any ingenuity or eloquence 
with which it might be supported. 

He proceeded to observe, that the opi- 
nions of those who were adverse to the 
abolition, had in general been unfairly 
stated. It had been circulated that their 
opinion was founded on principles of po- 
licy, as opposed to principles of huma- 
nity: on no such ground was he disposed 


to resjst the abolition. If it could be 
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clearly made out that the interests of hu- 
manity were decidedly in favour of the 
proposition, Heaven forbid that any mo- 
tives of policy should prevent our adopt- 
_ing it! But if, on the contrary, it should 
appear, that the cause of humanity was, 
in fact, against the abolition, he trusted 
that the very same principles which would 
in the one case have induced the com- 
mittee to adopt the proposition, would 
then induce them to unite with him in op- 
posing it. He desired, however, to be 
understood, when he said that the cause 
ot humanity was against the abolition. 
‘Lhe question was not, whether the trade 
was abstractedly in itself an evil—he ad- 
mitted it to be so—but whether, under all 
the circnmstances of the case, any consi- 
derable advantage would arisc to a num- 
ber of our fellow creatures, fram the abo- 
ktion of the trade taking place in the 
manner in which it had been propased ? 
The subject from the manner in which 
it had been treated, naturally divided 
itself into three points of view. 1. The 
situation of the negroes on the coast of 
Africa. 2. Their situation in the Middle 
Passage. §. Their situation in the West- 
India Islands; and how far, in each of 
these respective situations, their condition 
was likely to be benefited by the measure 
which had been proposed. Disposed as 
he might be, not entirely to agree with 
the statement that had been made, of the 
situation of the negroes in Africa, it was 
not his intention to rest any argument on 
that ground. He was ready to admit that 
their situation was miserable, that their 
miseries were in @ great measure occa- 
sioned by the slave trade, and that if that 
trade was universally abolished, very great 
benefit would consequently accrue to the 
inhabitants of Africa. No person would, 
however, pretend to assert, that whatever 
may be the calamities suffered by the in- 
habitants of that continent, those cala- 
mities arise from the trade, as carried on 
by Great Britain only. Other countries 
must, of course, occasion as much of those 
evils as we do; and if the abolition of the 
trade on our part should prove only the 
transfer of it into the hands of those coun- 
tries, very little benefit could accrue to 
the negroes from our humanity. What 
then, is the probability of our example 
being followed by those countries who 
have a considerable share in the trade ? 
Five years have now elapsed since the 
disposition of a considerable part of this 
ountry has manifested itself in favour of 
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the abolition. Sufficient time, then, has 
been given, to enable us to judge whether 
other countries are likely to second our 
efforts. Havethe Portuguese shown any 
disposition to follow our example? Far 
from it. Have the Dutch? He was very 
much misinformed if there were not 
agents from Holland at this very time in 
this country, who were negociating witlr 
persons concerned in the trade, and who 
were desirous of giving all possible en- 
eouragement to them if we should aban- 
don it. Have the Spaniards? On the 
contrary, it will appear that they imme- 
diately took advantage of our disposition, 
and gave every possible encouragement to 
the trade, by offering a bounty on the im- 
portation of slaves. Have the French ? 
They who have carried fanaticism, and 
their idea of liberty, to an extent as yet 
unheard of; have they shewn any dispo- 
sition to imitate our conduet in this par- 
ticular? ‘The measure was certainly pro- 
poscd in the national assembly, but was 
rejected; nay, not only rejected, but the 
bounty on the importation of slaves, as an 
encouragement to the trade,'has been 
continued.—He said, he should not have 
been surprised if some of these countries 
had thought it politic to pretend to have 
a similar disposition with ourselves, and 
after having induced us to abolish the trade, 
had availed themselves of our disposition 
to humanity. But when they have not 
only shown no disposition to abolish, but, 
on the contrary, every disposition to en- 
courage it, he had a right to infer, that 
the abolition of the trade, on our part, 
would be only the transfer of it into the 
hands of those countries. 

On great political questions, where im- 
portant interests are involved, it would in 
general have been thought sufficient to be 
able to prove, that no benefit was likely 
to arise to those to whom we were de- 
sirous of affording reliet’; but if he could 
proceed farther; if he could prove, not 
only that no advantage, but that a great 
disadvantage would arise to the negroes, 
from the measure that is proposed, no 
doubt could then remain on the mind of 
any person who did not preter specula- 
tive to practical huinanity, respecting the 
propriety of rejecting it. The mortality 
on board the Itnglish ships trading from 
Africa was, previous to the regulating 
bill, 44 per cent. Since that, it had been 
reduced to a little more than 3 per cent. 
The mortality on board French ships trad- 
ing from the samc quarter is pear 10 per 
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eent ; so that there is a mortality of nearly 
7 percent. more on board French, than 
0: board English ships. The mortality 
in Dutch ships is from 5 to 7 per cent. 
The mortality on board Portuguese ships 
is less than either on the French or Dutch 
ships, but more than on English ships, 
since the regulating bill. Let us, then, 
consider, what would be the consequence 
of the abolition of the trade on our part. 
Do we regret the deaths, do we regret the 
crucities that are said to have been com- 
mitted? Those deaths, and those cruelties 
would be more than doubled if we were to 
abolish the trade. Suppose the case, as it 
really stands, was to be submitted to the 
Africans: supposed we were to consult 
their inclinations on the subject, what do 
we believe would be their answer; miserable 
as to them the trade might be; numerous 


as the calamities they suffer from it? “ Hf 


other countries are not disposed to unite 
with you in abolishing it, for our sakes do 
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foreign West-India islands. It appears 
that several hundreds were stolen, within 
a very short period, from Jamaica, and 
carried into Cuba. These facts, he ob- 
served, might surprise the House, as it 
was clearly the interest of all the planters 
to prevent the smuggling, if possible. 
But if other countries were able to smug- 
gle slaves out of the island, when it was 
the interest of every planter and overseer 
to prevent that practice—it follows that 
there would be very little difficulty in 
smuggling slaves into the islands, where it 
would be for the interest ef every planter 
and overseer to promote it. The conse- 
quence, then, of the abolition of the trade 
on our part, would be only the transfering 
it inte the hands of other nations, who 
would carry it on at a are disad- 
vantage to the Africans, who would 
acquire the advantuge and profit to them- 
selves of supplying our islands with slaves. 

The attention of the committee was 


you continue it; for whatever may be the | next called to the state of the negroes in 


evils we sufter from it, the trade carried 
on by other countries, when compared te 
the trade carried on by you, is as evil 
when ae to good.” He was read 

to admit that there was one answer, whic 

would probably be made to this. Great 
Britain trades not only for her own islands, 
but in some degree for those of other 
countries. No good, but, on the contrary, 
evil, would be the consequence to those 
negroes which we carry into the foreign 
West-India islands. But as the trade be- 
tween Africa and our West-India islands 
would then be stopped, and as, conse- 
quently, a smaller number of negroes 
would then be wanted, than those which 
are demanded at present, some degree of 
good would accrue to the people of 
Africa from the abolition of the trade on 
our part. In answer to this argument, he 
observed, that as the West-India planters 
purchased negroes at present, notwith- 
standing the greatness of their price, he 
had a right to infer, that they thought it 
for their interest to purchase them, and 
that consequently, even after the abolition 
of the erode on our part, they would not 
fail to purchase them. The point, then, 
to be considered was, what is the proba- 
bility of their being able to smuggle? The 
committee may, in a@ great measure, 
judge of this from the evidence already 
before them. By the evidence it appears 
that a great number of slaves have been 
clandestinely stolen, from time to time, 
gut of ous islands, and carried into the 


the West India islands; and much had 

been said under this head; of the cruel- 

ties they suffered, and of the hard labour 

they were obliged to undergo. Tales of 
oppression had been told, and narratives 

of ill usage had been related, which must 
undoubtedly shock the feelings of all who 
heard them; but was it fair, be asked, to 

infer from extraordinary instances, the 

general bad usage of the slaves? Suppose 
that in the best cultivated government, a 
collection was to be made of the different 
abuses and cruelties that had been com- 
mitted for a series of years; suppose that 
in this country such a collection had 
been made, and after the brilliant pane- 
gyric that was made some time ago on 
our excellent constitution, some person 
had risen up, and had stated these, as 
proofs that our constitution was very dif- 
terent from what it had been described ; 
should we have thought ourselves justi- 
fied in inferring from a certain number of 
extraordinary instances, that we lived 
under a government oppressive and ty- 
rannical? Should we not rather have 
answered, that in the most perfect system 
which the human intellect is capable of 
forming, some weaknesses, some defects 
must necessarily exist; and that it was 
unfair to draw inferences from extraordi- 
nary examples, to the prejudice of any 
system whatever? Havin put this in 
he strongest light, he said, Fe ad a right 
to draw the same inference with respect 


to the state of the slaves in the West 
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India islands, who, from being slaves, 


were necessarily exposed to certain pecu- 
har disadvantages. He had a right to 
- draw that inference, provided he could 
prove, that, notwithstanding any parti- 
cular exception, the general behaviour of 
the planters or overseers towards the 
slaves, could not have been such as the 
friends to the abolition had described it 
to be. Evidence had certainly been ad- 
duced, on both sides, and he sliould not 
be afraid, if it were necessary, to oppose 
the evidence of those who have appeared 
in favour of the planters, against any evi- 
dence which had been adduced on the 
other side. He should not be afraid to 
oppose such characters as lord Rodney, 
admiral Barrington, Admiral Hotham, 
sir Joshua Rowley, &c. against any au- 
thorities, however respectable, who may 
have come forward in favour of the abo- 
lition. But om no such evidence was it 
his intention to rest the argument ; there 
were facts in support of that evidence, 
which must leave it without doubt on the 
minds of the committee. Previous to the 
year 1730, the mortality, and consequently 
the decrease of the slaves, in the West 
India islands, was very considerable. From 
1730 to 1755, the deaths were reduced to 
only 24 per cent. more than the births. 
From 1755 to 1768, they were reduced 
to only one and three fourths more than 
the births. From 1768 to 1788, they were 
reduced to only one per cent. This then, 
on the first view of the subject, must 
prove, that whatever may have been the 
situation of slaves in former times, their 
condition has been gradually improved. 
But if we considered the peculiar disad- 
vantages under which they labour; if we 
considered the small proportion of females 
to males, the hurricanes, and famines 
which have been the consequence of 
those hurricanes, and which have swept 
away, in a short period, thousands of 
lives; if we considered thus, that every 
natural obstacle seemed to combine to 
prevent the increase of the slaves, we must 
have judged it physically impossible that 
they should have increased in the manner, 
and to the degree to which they have 
increased, if the cruel treatment they had 
suilered, and the hard labour imposed 
upon them, had been such as the fricnds 
of the abolition had represented. 

This statement, not only enabled him 
to justify the West India planters from 
the aspersions that had been thrown out 
against them, but to draw still more im- 
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portant conclusione—that as the slaves in. 
the West India islands had, under the 
present state of things, gradually ine 
creased, they would continue to increase : 


‘that very few years would pass, not only 


before the births were equal to the deaths, 
but before they were more numerous than 
the deaths: that if this was likely to happen: 
under the present state of things, 2 for- 
tiort, it would follow that it must take 
place, if, by certain regulations, the in- 
crease of the imported slaves could be 
encouraged. The only doubt therefore, 
that could remain on the minds of gen- 
tlemen, was, whether it was more for the 
interest of the planter to import, or breed; 
for if he should be able to prove, that it 
was more for the interest of the planter 
to breed, it would then follow, that the 
moment the stock of slaves in the islands 
was believed by the planters to be sufli- 
cient, that moment the farther importa- 
tion must necessarily cease. In the first 
place, the gradual increase of the slaves 
of late years, clearly proved that the in- 
crease had been encouraged by the planter, 
who consequently must have conceived 
it to have been his interest to breed. But 
he meant not to rest the argument on 
that ground. The price of slaves was of 
late years become so great (nearly, he 
believed, twice as great, as it was twenty. 
years ago), that the planter, on the 
grounds of raat would feel it his 
interest not to purchase, if he could pos-. 
sibly avoid it. 

_ Let us consider, then, that the greatest 
mortality is on the newly ‘mported alves: 
that the diseases they bring with them 
from Africa, the diseases they are likely 
to contract on the passage, the operations 
they have been said to undergo in the 
seasoning, all prove the considerable risk: 
there must be in the purchase of slaves, 
and that the planter is not only put to a 
very considerable expense, but is put to 
that expense, with a chance of very spee- 
dily losing the fruits of it, To these 
considerations others might be added, no 
less important. Slaves bred in the islands 
are much more attached to the spot. 
They have been gradually accustomed to. 
the labour, and must consequently feel 
less objection to the performance of it. 
Trained up likewise in regular subordina- 
tion, they must of course be much more 
manageable than those who are first put 
under the care of an overseer at a more 
advanced period of their lite. Slaves, on 
the other hand, who have been imported, 
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are frequently persons who have been 
convicted of crimes, and may consequently 
be such as no person would be desirous of 
employing, if he could possibly avoid it. 
Let it be added to all these circumstances, 
that children are of the greatest service 
in many parts of the labour, so that whilst 
the planter must must be convinced, that 
they will be the most valuable slaves, 
when arrived at the age of maturity, he 
receives very considerable advantage 
from them, even in their earliest years. 

It having, then, been proved, that the 
interest of the planter was to breed, ra- 
ther than to import, it must follow, that 
the planter would be little less than mad, 
to purchase slaves, if he was not con- 
vinced that a farther supply was neces- 
sa But it had been said, that the births 
and the deaths in the islands were equal, 
and that consequently no farther supply 
was wanted. He was ready to admit, 
that the births and deaths were nearly equal, 
but the question must still come to this: 
was the stock of slaves in the islands suf- 
ficient? Suppose that in Jamaica there 
were 250,000 slaves, and suppose, what 
he rather doubted, that number sufficient 
for the cultivation of the island; he yet 
ventured to assert, if the farther importa- 
tion was to be stopped, that the number 
of slaves in the ishond was not sufficient; 
for gentlemen seemed to have forgot, that 

ersons in that climate are subject to 

iseases, of which we are ignorant, and 
which sweep away hundreds, nay some- 
times thousands at a time. They seem 
to have forgot, that they are subject to 
hurricanes and famines, which have the 
same dreadful effects. Whatever number 
of slaves might be necessary for the cul- 
tivation of the islands, if farther importa- 
tion was to be stopped, an extra number 
would be necessary, in case of any extra- 
ordinary mortality, in order to prevent 
the complete ruin of the planter. That 
the time would come, when the stock of 
slaves in the islands would be sufficient, 
no person who had attended to the former 
part of his argument could doubt. That 
theslaves had gradually increased, and that 
by certain regulations the increase might 
be considerably promoted, must be equally 
obvious. But these were all considera- 
tions which should induce us to oppose 
the abolition, because the event, without 
any of the evils that might arise from the 
Immediate adoption of that measure, must, 
in the natural order which he had des- 


cribed, take place in the course of a very 
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short period. He then wished the com- 
mittce to consider, what mischiefs might 
arise from the planters being able to 
smuggle; how dangerous it might be, 
that they should depend on other nations, 
and not on us, for their supply of slaves ; 
that from entering into bargains and con- 
tracts, perhaps even with our enemies, 
their dispositions might be alienated from 
us; that the loas of the islands themselves 
might be the consequence; and not only 
the loss of so much revenue, and so much 
power to ourselves, but the acquisition of 
that power, and that revenue by our ene- 
mies. This was, however, not the only 
risk to which we were exposing our colo- 
nies. Let us reflect on the calamities of 
St. Domingo, which have been imputed 
by the deputies from that island, to the 
advocates of abolition. What horror 
could be described, what ravage could be 
painted, what cruelty could be committed, 
which those unfortunate beings had not 
suffered? And should we, when prin- 
ciples of the same sort were Jurking in 
our own islands, expose our fellow sub- 
jects to the same calamities. 

It had been said, that there was a dis- 
tinction between the abolition of the slave 
trade, and the emancipation of the slaves. 
He admitted that distinction; but ought 
we to be surprised if the slaves receiving 
no immediate benefit from the abolition, 
should complain that these principles 
were not equally applied to themselves? 
should we be surprised if their minds, not 
cultivated as our own, should not feel so 
nice a distinction? That the slave trade 
was in itself an evil, he was ready to ad- 
mit; that a state of slavery itself was 
likewise an evilhe wasnolessreadytoadmit; 
that if the question was, not to abolish, 
but establish them, he, of all those who 
poe so much zeal for the interest of 

umanity, would not be the least eager to 
oppose it; but, were there not many evils 
in this world which weshould have thought 
it our duty to prevent, yet which, when 
once they had taken place, it was more 
dangerous to oppose thar to submit to? 
The duty of a statesman was, not to con- 
sider abstractly what was right or wrong, 
but to weigh fe disadvantages that were 
likely to arise from the abolition of an 
evil, against the consequences that were 
likely to arise from the continuance of it. 
On this ground let us judge of the present 
question. Here is an evil, the continuance 
of which, by proper regulations, may be 
extremely shortened—the extiipation af 
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which, instead of being productive of 
good, would be productive of essential 
harm to those whom it is meant to benefit; 
and shall we, appearing to prevent the 
short continuance of this evil, adopt. a 
measure which can be of no advantage on 
one hand, and which threatens every ca- 
Jamity on the other?—Agreeing most 

rtectly with the friends to the abolition 
in their end, he differed with them only in 
the means of accomplishing that end. He 
was anxious to do that gradually, which 
they were desirous of doing rashly. He 
then alluded to what had fallen from Mr. 
Dundas. To some part of his propositions 
he agreed, but he differed with him in 
others. He said he had drawn up two 
propositions, which met his ideas on the 
subject, and which he would state to the 
committee. He then read his two propo- 
sitions, viz. ‘1, That anaddress be pre- 
sented to his majesty, that he would be 
pleased to recommend to the colonial as- 
semblies, to grant premiums to such plan- 
ters and overseers as should distinguish 
themselves by promoting the annual in- 
crease of the slaves by birth. And like- 
wise to grant freedom to every female 
negro who had borne and reared up five 
children to the age of seven years. 2, 
That a bounty of 5/. per head be given to 
the master of every vessel emploved in 
the trade from the coast of Africa, who 
- should import, in any cargo, a greater 
number of female than male negroes, not 
exceeding the age of twenty-five years.” 
Mr. Jenkinson, in order, he said, that he 
might be enabled to bring forward his 
propositions in form, moved * That the 
chairman do leave the chair.” 

Mr. Estwick gave his opinion in favour 
of the amendment moved by Mr. Dun- 
das. 

Mr. Pitt rose and said:—At this hour 
of the morning I am afraid, Sir, I am 
too much exhausted to enter so fully into 
the subject before the committee as I 
could wish; but if my bodily strength is 
in any degree equal to the task, I feel so 
strongly the magnitude of this question, 
that I am cxtremely earnest to deliver my 
sentiments, which I rise to do with the 
more satisfaction, because I now Jook 
forward to the issue of this business with 
considerable hopes of success. The de- 
bate has this day taken a turn, which, 
though it has produced a variety of new 
suggestions, has, upon the whole, reduced 
this question to a much narrower point 
than it was ever brought into before. I 
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cannot say that I quite agree with the 
right hon. gentleman over the way (Mr. 
Fox); lam far from deploring all thag 
has been said by my two hon. friends 
(Mr. Dundas and the Speaker), I rather 
rejoice that they have now brought this. 
subject to a fair issue—that something, at 
least, is already gained, and that the ar- 
gument has taken altogether a newcourso 
this night. It is true, a difference of opi- 
nion has been statcd, and has been urged 
with all the force of argument that could 
be given to it. But give me leave to say, 
that this difference has been urged upon 
principles very far removed trom those 
which were maintained by the opponents 
of my hon. friend when he first brought 
forward his motion. There are very few 
of those who have spoken this night, who 
have not declared the abolition of the slave 
trade to be their ultimate object. The 
point now in dispute between us, is, a dif- 
ference merely as to the time at which 
the abolition ought to take place. I there. 
fore congratulate this House, the country, 
and the world, that this great point has 
been gained; that we may now consider 
this trade as having received its condem- 
nation; that this curse of mankind is seen 
by the House in its true light; that thia 
stigma on our national character is about 
to be removed; and that mankind are 
likely to be delivered from the greatest 
practical evil that ever afflicted the human 
race—from the severest and most exten- 
sive calamity recorded in the history of 
the world. 

In proceeding to give my reasons for 
concurring with my hon. friend in his mo- 
tion, I shall necessarily advert to those 
topics which my right hon. friends near 
me have touched upon, and which they 
stated to be their motives for preferring a 
gradual abolition, to the more immediate 
and direct measure now proposed. __Be- 
ginning as I do, with declaring that in 
this respect I differ completely from my 
right hon. friends near me, I do not, how- 
ever, mean to say, that I ditfer as to one 
observation which has been pressed rather 
strongly by them. If they can show that 
by proceeding gradually we shall arrive 
more speedily at our end, than by a dis 
rect vote immediately to abolish ; if they 
can show that our proposition has more 
the appearance of a speedy abolition, than 
the reality; undoubtedly they will in this 
case make a convert of everyman among 
us, who looks to this, as a question not to 
be deterauned by theoretical principles or 
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enthusiastic feelings, but considers the 
practicability of the measure—aiming 
simply to e his object in the shortest 
time, and in the surest possible manner. 
If, however, I shall be able to show that 
the slave trade will on our plan be abo- 
lished sooner than on theirs; may I not 
then hope, that my right hon. friends will 
be as ready to adopt our proposition, as 
tve should in the other case be willing to 
accede to theirs ?—One of my right hon. 
friends has stated, that an act passed here 
for the abolition of the slave trade, would 
net secure its abolition. Now, Sir, I 
should be glad to know, why an act of 
the British legislature, enforced by all 
those sanctions which we have undoubt- 
edly the power and the right to apply, is 
not to be effectual; at least as to every 
material purpose. Will not the executive 
power have the same appointment of the 
officers and the courts of judicature, by 
which all the causes relating to this sub. 
ject must be tried, that it has in other 
cases? Will there not be the samesystem 
of law by which we now maintain a mo- 
nopoly of commerce? Ifthe same law, 
Sir, be applied to the prohibition of the 
slave trade, which is applied in the case 
of other contraband commerce, with all 
the same means of the country to back it, 
I am at a loss to know why the total abo- 
Jition 1s not as likely to be effected in this 
way, as by any project of my right hon. 
friends, for bringing about a gradual ter- 
mination of it. ut my observation is 
rete Sd fortified by what fell from my 
hon. friend who spoke last. He has told 
you, Sir, that if you will have patience 
with it for a few years, the slave trade 
must drop of itself, trom the increasin 

dearness of the commodity imported, and 
the increasing progress, on the other hand, 
of internal population. Is it true, then, 
that the importations are soexpensive and 
disadvantageous already, that the internal 
population is even now becoming a 
cheaper resource? I ask, then, if you 
leave to the importer no means of impor- 
tation but by smuggling, and if, besides 
all the present disadvantages, you load 
him with all the charges and hazards of 
the smuggler, by taking care that the 
laws against smuggling are in this case 
rigorously enforced, is there any danger 
of any considerable supply of fresh slaves 
being poured into the islands through this 
channel? And is there any real groundof 
fear, because a few slaves may have been 
smuggled in or out of the islands, that a 
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bill will be ineffectual on any such ground? 
The question under these circumstances 
will not bear a dispute. 

Perhaps, however, my hon. friends may 
take up another ground and say, “ It is 
true your measure would shut out further 
importations more immediately; but we 
think it right, on grounds of general ex- 
diency, that they should not be imme- 
tely shut out.” Let us come then to 
this question of the expediency of making 
the abolition distant and gradual, rather 
than immediate. The argument of expe- 
diency, in my opinion, will not justify the 
continuance of the slave trade for one un- 
necessary hour. Supposing it to be in 
our power (which I have shown it is), to 
enforce the prohibition from this present 
time, the expediency of doing it is to me 
so clear, that if I went on this principle 
alone, I should not feel a moment's hesi- 
tation. What is the argument of expe- 
diency stated on the other side? It is 
doubted whether the deaths and births in 
the islands are as yet so nearly equal as to 
ensure the keeping up of a sufficient stock 
of labourers. In answer to this, I took 
the liberty of mentioning, in a former 
year, what appeared to me to be the state 
ef population at that time. My observa- 
tions were taken from documents which 
we have reason to judge authentic, and 
which carried on the face of them the 
conclusions 1 then stated: they were the 
clear, simple, and obvious result of a 
careful examination which I made into 
this subject, and any gentleman who will 
take the same pains may arrive at the 
same degree of satisfaction. These cal- 
culations, however, applied to a period of 
time that is now four or five years past. 
The births were then, in the general view 
of them, nearly equal to the deaths; and, 
as the state of population was shown, bya 
considerable retrospect, to be regularly 
increasing, an excess of births must before 
this time have taken place. Another ob- 
servation has been made as to the dispro- 

ortion of the sexes. This, however, isa 
Rieparity: which will gradually diminish 
as the slave-trade diminishes, and must 
entirely cease when the trade shall be 
abolished. I believe this disproportion of 
the sexes is not now by any means consi- 
derable.—-But, Sir, I also showed, that the 
great mortality which turned the balance 
so'as to make the deaths appear more 
numerous than the births, arose too from 
the imported Africans, who die in extra- 
ordinary numbers in the seasoning. If, 
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‘therefore, the importation of negroes 
should cease, every one of the causes 
of mortality which I have now stated, 
“would cease also. Nor can I conceive 
any reasun why the present number 
of labourers should not maintain itself in 
the West-Indies, except it be from some 
artificial cause, some fault in the Glands ; 
such as the impolicy of their governors, 
or the cruelty of the managers and offi- 
cers, whom they employ.—I will not re- 
peat all that I said at that time, or go 
through island by island. It is true, there 
is a difference in the ceded islands; and I 
state them possibly to be, in some re- 
spects, an excepted case. But, if we are 
to enter into the subject of the mortality 
in clearing new lands, this, Sir, is un- 
doubtedly another question; the morta- 
lity here is tenfold: and this is to be con- 
sidered, not as the carrying on of a trade, 
but as the setting on foot of a slave-trade 
for the purpose of peopling the colony ; a 
measure which I think will not now be 
maintained. I therefore desire gentlemen 
to tell me fairly, whether the period they 
Jook to is not now arrived ? Whether, at 
this hour, the West-Indies may not be de- 
clared to have actually attained a state in 
which they can maintain their population ? 
And upon the answer I must necessarily 
receive, I think I could safely rest the 
whole of the question. 

One hon. gentleman has rather inge- 
niously observed that one or other of 
these two assertions of ours, must neces- 
sarily be false: that either the population 
must be decreasing, which we deny ; or if 
the population ts increasing, that the slaves 
must be perfectly well treated (this being 
the cause of such population), which we 
deny also. That the population is rather 
increasing than otherwise, and also that 
the general treatment is by no means so 
Sand as it ought to be, are both points 
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which have been separately proved by | 


different evidences; nor are these two 
points so entirely incompatible. The ill 
treatment must be very great indeed, 
in order to diminish materially the po- 

ulation of any race of people. ‘That it 
is not so extremely great as to do this, I 
will admit. I will even admit that this 
charge may possibly have been sometimes 
exaggerated ; and I certainly think, that 
it applies less and less as we come nearer 
to the present timcs. But let us see how 
this contradiction of ours, as it is thought, 
really stands, and how the explanation of 
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the point in question. Do the slaves di- 
minish in numbers? It can be nothing 
but ill treatment that causes the diminu- 
tion. This ill treatment the abolition 
must and will restrain. In this case, 
therefore ; we ouglit to vote for the aboli- 
tion. On the other hand, Do you choose 
to say that the slaves clearly increase in 
numbers? Then you want no importa- 
tions, and, in this case also, you may 
safely vote for the abolition. Or, if you 
choose to say, as the third and only other 
case which can be put, and which perhaps 
is the nearest to the truth, that the popu- 
lation is nearly stationary and the treat- 
ment neither so bad nor so good as it 
might be; then surely, Sir, it will not be 
denied, that this of all others, is, on each 
of the two grounds, the prope! period for 
stopping further supplies: for your popu- 
lation, which you own is already station- 
ary, will thus be made undoubtedly to 
increase from the births; and the good 
treatment of your present slaves, which I 
am now supposing is but very moderate, 
will be necessarily improved also by the 
same measure of abolition. I say, there- 
fore, that these propositions, contradic- 
tory as they may be represented, are in 
truth not at all inconsistent, but even 
come in aid of each other, and lead to a 
conclusion that is decisive. And let it be 
always remembered, that in this branch of 
my argument, I have only in view the 
well-being of the West-Indies, and do oot 
now ground any thing on the African part 
of the question. 

But, Sir, I mav carry these observations 
respecting the islands much further. It is 
within the power of the colonists (and is 
it not then their indispensable duty ) ?. to 
apply themselves to the correction of 
those various abuses, by which population 
is restrained. The most important con- 
sequences may be expected to attend 
colonial regulations for this purpose. 
With the improvement of internal popula- 
tion, the condition of every negro will 
improve also ; his liberty will advance, or 
at least he will be approaching to a state 
of liberty. Nor can you increase the 
happiness, or extend the freedom of the 
negro, without adding in an st ye degree 
to the safety of the islands, and of all their 
inhabitants. Thus, Sir, in the place of 
slaves, who naturally have an interest di- 
rectly opposite to that of their masters, 
and are therefore viewed by them with an 
eye of constant suspicion, you will create 


it will completely settle our minds on | a body of valuable citizens and subjects, 
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forming a part of the same community, | beg the committee’s attention to this 


having a common interest with their su- 
periors, in the security and prosperity of 
the whole. And here let me add, that in 
proportion as you increase the happiness 
of these unfortunate beings, you will un- 
doubtedly increase in effect quantity 
of their labour also. Gentlemen talk of 
the diminution of the labour of the 
islands. I will venture to assert, that, 
even if in consequence of the abolition 
there were to be some decrease m the 
number of hands, the quantity of work 
done, supposing the condition of the 
slaves to improve, would by no means 
‘diminish in the same proportion: perhaps 
would be far from diminishing at all. For 
if you restore to this degraded race the 
true feelings of men ; if you take them 
out from among the order of brutes, and 
place them on a level with the rest of the 
human species, they will then work with 
that energy which is natural to men, and 
their labour will be productive, in a thou- 
sand ways, above what it has yet been; 
as the lnbour of a man is always more 
productive than that of a mere brute. 
It generally happens, that in every bad 
cause some information arises out of the 
evidence of its defenders themselves, 
which serves to expose in one part or 
other the weakness of their detence. It 
isthe characteristic of such a cause, that if 
it be atall gone into, even by its own sup- 
porters, it 1s lable to be ruined by the 
- eontradictions in which those who main- 
tain it are for ever involved. The com- 
mittee of the privy council of Great Bri- 
tain sent over certain querics to the West 
Endia islands, with a view of clucidating 
the present subject; and they particularly 
inquired, whether the negroes had any days 
hours allotted to them, in which they or 
might work for themselves. The assem- 
blies in their answers, with an air of great 
- gatisfaction, state the Jabour of the slaves 
to be moderate, and the West India sys- 
tem to be well calculated to promote the 
domestic happiness of the slaves: they 
add, “ that proprietors are not compelled 
by law to allow their slaves any part of 
the six working days of the week for 
themselves, but that it is the general 
practice to allow them one afternoon in 
every week out of crop time, which, with 
such hours as they choose to work on 
Sundays, is time amply sufficient for their 
own purposes.” Now, therefore, will the 
negroes, or | may rather say, do the ne- 
grocs wora for their own cmolument? I 
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point. The assembly of Grenada pro- 
ceeds to state—I have their own words 
for it—*‘ That though the negroes are al-. 
lowed the afternoons of only one day in 
ey week, they will do as much work 
in that afternoon, when employed for 
their own benefit, as in the whole day 
when employed in their master’s service.” 
Now, Sir, I will desire you to burn all 
my caleulations; to disbelieve, if you 
please, every word I have said on the 
present state of population; nay, I will 
admit, for the sake of argument, that the 
numbers are decreasing, and the produc- 
tive labour at present insufficient for the 
cultivation of those countries: and I will 
then ask, whether the increase in the 
quantity of labour which is reasonably to 
be expected from the improved condition 
of the slaves, is not, by the admission of 
the islands themselves, far more than suf- 
ficient to counterbalance any decrease 
which can be rationally apprehended from 
a defective state of their population ? 
Why, Sir, anegro, if he works for himself, 

and not for a master, will do double work! 

This is their own account. If you will 

believe the planters, if you will believe 
the legislature of the islands, the produc- 

tive labour of the colonies would, in case 

the negroes worked as free labourers in- 

stead of slaves, be literally doubled. Half 
the present labourers, on this supposition, 

would suffice, for the whole cultivation of 
our islands on the present scale. I there- 

fore confidently ask the House, whe- 

ther, in considering the whole of this 
question, we may not fairly look forward 
to an improvement in the condition of 
these unhappy and degraded beings, not 
only as an event desirable on the ground 
of humanity and political prudence, but 
also as a means of increasing very consi- 
derably indeed (even without any ins 
creasing population), the productive in- 
dustry of the islands 2 When gentlemen 
are so nicely balancing the past and fu- 
ture means of cultivating the plantations, 
let me request them to put this argument 
into the scale; and the more they con- 
sider it, the more will they be satisfied, 
that both the solidity of the principle 
which I have stated, and the fact which I 
have just quoted in the very words of the 
colonial legislature, will bear me out in 
every mference I have drawn. I think 
they will perceive also, that it is the un- 
deniable duty of this House, on the 
grounds of true policy, immediately te 
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sanction and carry into effect that system 
which ensures these important advan- 
tages, in addition to all those other ines- 
timable blessings which follow in their 
train. 

If, therefore, the argument of expe- 
diency, as applying to the West India jg- 
lands, is the test by which this question 
is to be tried, I trust I have now estab- 
lished this proposition, namely, that what- 
ever tends most specdily and effectually 
to meliorate the condition of the slaves, 
is undoubtedly, on the ground of expe- 
diency, leaving justice out of the question, 
the main object to be pursued. at the 
immediate abolition of the slave trade will 
most eminently have this effect, and that 
it is the only measure from which this ef- 
fect can in any considerable degree be 
expected, are points to which I shall pre- 
sently come; but before I enter upon 
them, let me notice one or two further 
circumstances. We are told (und by re- 
spectable and well-informed persons) that 

e purchase of new negroes has been in- 
jurious instead of profitable to the 
planters themselves; so large a propor- 
tion of these unhappy wretches being 
found to perish in the seasoning. Wri- 
ters well versed in this subject have even 
advised that, in order to remove the 
temptation which the siave trade offers to. 
expend large sums in this injudicious way, 
the door of importation should be shut. 
This very plan which we now propose, 
the intachiet of which is represented to 
be so great as to outweigh so many other 
momentous considerations, has actually 
been recommended by some of the best 
authorities, as a plan highly requisite to 
be adopted, on the very principle of ad- 
vantage to the island; nay, not merely 
on that principle of general and political 
advantage on which I have already 
touched, but for the advantage of the 
very individuals who would otherwise be 
most forward in purchasing slaves. On 
pep ak of the West Indians it is urged, 
‘«‘ The planters are in debt: they are al- 
ready distressed ; if you stop the slave 
trade, they will be ruined.” Mr. Long, 
the celebrated historian of Jamaica, re- 
commends the stopping of importations, 
as a reccipt for enabling the plantations 
which are embarrassed to get out of debt. 
Speaking of the usurious terms on which 
money 1s often borrowed for tlic purchase 
of fresh slaves, he advises “ the laying of 
a duty equal to a prohibition on all ne- 
grvoes imported for the space of four or 
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five years, except for re-exportation. 
Such a law,” he proceeds tosay, “wouldbe 
attended with the following good cense- 
quences. It would put an immediate 
stop to these extortions ; it would enable 
the planter to retrieve his affairs by pre- 
venting him from running in debt, either 
by renting or purchasing negrocs: it 
would render such recruits less necessary, 
by the redoubled care he would be obliged 

to take of his present stock, the preserva- 
tion of their lives and health: and lastly, 
it would raise the value of negroes in the 
island. A North American province, by 
this prohibition alone for a few years, 
from being deeply plunged in debt, has 
become independent, rich, and flourish- 
ing.” On this authority of Mr. Long, I 
rest the question, whether the prohibition 
of further importations is that rash, impo- 
litic, and completely ruinous measure, 
which it is so confidently declared to be 
with respect to our West Indian planta- 
tions. t do not, however, mean, in thus 
treating this branch of the subject, abso. 


‘lutely tu exclude the question of mdem- 


nification, on the supposition of possible 
disadvantages affecting the West Indies 
through the abolition of the slave trade. 
But when gentlemen set up a claim of 
compensation merely on those general al- 
legations, which are all that I have yet 
heard from them, I can only answer, let 
them produce their case in a distinct and 
specific form; and if upon any practica- 
ble or reasonable grounds it shall claim 
consideration, it will then be time enough 
for parliament to decide upon it. 

I now come to another circumstance of 
great weight, connected with this part of 
the question —- I mean the danger to 
which the islands are exposed from those 
negroes who are newly imported. This 
Sir, is no mere speculation of ours: for 
here again I refer you to Mr. Long. He 
treats particularly of the dangers to be 
dreaded from the introduction of Coro- 
mantine negroes; an appellation under 
which are comprised several descriptions 
of negroes obtained on the Gold Coast, 
whose native country is not exactly. 
known, and who are purchased in a va- 
riety of markets, having been brought 
from some distanee inland. With a view of 
preventing insurrections, he advises that 
‘¢ by laying a duty equal to a prohibition, 
no more ot these Coromantines should be 
bought ;” and after noticing one insur- 
rection which happened through their 
means, he tells you of another in the fol- 
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lowing year, in which thirty-three coro- 
mantines, “ most of whom had _ bcen 
newly imported, suddenly rose, and in the 
space of an hour murdered and wounded 
no less than nineteen white persons.” To 
the authority of Mr. Long, 1 may add 
the recorded opinion of the committee of 
the house of asscmbly of Jamaica itself; 
who, in consequence of a rebellion among 
the slaves, were appointed to mgr into 
the best means of preventing future in- 
surrections. The committee reported, 
‘¢ That the rebellion had originated (like 
most orall others) with the Coromantines ; 
and they proposed that a bill should be 
brought in for laying a higher duty on 
the importation of these particular ne- 
groes,” which was intended to operate as 
a prohibition. But the danger is not 
confined to the importation of Coroman- 
tines. Mr. Long, carefully investigating 
as he does the causes of such frequent 
insurrections, particularly at Jamaica, ac- 
counts for them from the greatness of its 
general importations. ‘<In two years 
and a half,’ says he, “27,000 negroes 
have been imported. No wonder we have 
rebellions! 27,000 in two years and a 
half!” Why, Sir, I believe that in some 
late years there have been as many im- 
ported into the same island within the 
same period. Surely, when gentlemen 
talk so vehemently of the safety of the 
islands, and charge us with being so in- 
different to it; when they speak of the 
calamities of St. Domingo, and of similar 
dangers impending over their own heads 
at the present hour, it ill becomes them 
to be the persons who are crying out for 
further importations. It ill becomes them 
to charge upon us the crime of stirring 
up Insurrections—upon us who are onl 
adopting the very principles, which Mr. 
Long—which in part even the legislature 
of Jamaica itself, laid down in the time of 
dangcr, with an avowed view to the pre- 
vention of any such calamity. 

‘It is no small satisfuction to me, Sir, 
that among the many arguments for pro- 
Inbiting the slave trade which crowd upon 
my mind, the security of our West India 
possessions against internal commotions, 
as well as forcign enemies, is among the 
most prominent, and here let me apply 
to my two right hon. friends, and ask 
them, whether in this part of the argu- 
ment they do not sce reason for immediate 
abolition? Why should you any longer 
import into those countries that which is 
‘the very secd of insurrection and rebel- 
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lion? Why should you persist in intro- 
ducing those jatent principles of confla- 
gration, which, if they should once burst 
forth, may annihilate in a single day the 
industry of a hundred years? Why 
will you subject yourselves, with open 
eres, to the imminent risk of a ys 
which may throw you back a whole cen- 
tury in your profits, in your cultivation, 
in your progress to the emancipation of 
your slaves? and disappointing at once 
every one of those golden expectations, 
may retard not only the accomplishment 
of that happy system which I have at- 
tempted to describe, but may cut offeven 
your opportunity of taking any one intro- 
ductory step? Let us begin from this 
time.. Let us not commit these impertant 
interests to any further hazard. Let us 
prosecute this great object from this very 
hour- Let us vote that the abolition of 
the slave trade shall be immediate, and 
not left to I know not what future time or 
contingency. Will my right hon. friends 
answer for the safety of the islands during 
any imaginable intervening period ? Or do 
they think that any little advantages of 
the kind which they state, can have any 
weight in that scale of expediency in 
which this great question ought undoubt- 
edly to be tried? Thus stated, and thus 
alone, Sir, can it be truly stated, to what 
does the whole of my right hon. friend's 
arguments, on the head of expediency, 
amount? It amounts but to this ;—the 
colonics on the one hand would have to 
strugcle with some few difficulties and 
disadvantages at the first, for the sake of 
obtaining on the other hand immediate 
security to their leading interests; of en- 
suring, Sir, even their own political ex- 
istence; and for the sake also of imme- 
diately commencing that system of pro- 
gressive improvement in the condition of 
the slaves, which is necessary to raise 
them from the state of brutes to that of 
rational beings, but which never can be- 
gin until the introduction of these new 
disaffected and dangerous Africans into 
the same gangs, shall -have been stopped. 
—If any argument can in the slightest de- 
gree justify the severity that is now so 
generally practised in the treatment of 
the slaves, it must be the introduction of 
these Africans. It is the introduction of 
these Africans that renders all idea of 
emancipation for the present so chime- 
rical; and the very mention of it so 
dreadful. It is the introduction of these 
Africans that keeps down the condition of 
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all plantation negroes. Whatever system 
of treatment is deemed nece by the 
planters to be adopted towards these new 
Africans, extends itself to the other slaves 
also. Instead, therefore, of deferring the 
hour when you will finally put an end to 
importations, vainly purposing that the 
condition of your present slaves should 
previously be mended, you must, in the 
very first instance, stop your importations, 
if you hope to introduce any rational or 
practicable plan either of gradual eman- 
cipation, or present general improvement. 
Having now done with this question of 
expediency as affecting the islands, I come 
next to a proposition advanced by my 
right hon. friend (Mr. Dundas), which 
appeared to intimate, that on account of 
some patrimonial rights of the West Indians, 
the prohibition of the slave trade might 
be considered as an invasion on their le- 
gal inheritance. Now, in answer to this 
proposition, I must make two or three re- 
marks, which I think my right hon. friend 
will find some considerable difficulty in 
answering.—First, I observe that his ar- 
gument, if it be worth any thing, applies 
just as much to gradual as immediate abo- 
fition. {I have no doubt, that at whatever 
period he should be disposed to say the 
abolition should actually take place, this 
defence will equally be set up; for it cer- 
tainly is just as good an argument against 
- an abolition seven, or seventy years hence, 
as against an abolition at this moment. 
it supposes, we have no right whatever 
to stop the importations ; and even though 
the disadvantage to our plantations, which 
some gentlemen suppose to attend the 
measure of immediate abolition, should 
be adinitted gradually to lessen by the 
lapse ot a few years, yet in point of prin- 
ciple, the absence of all right of inter- 
ference would remain the same. M 
right hon. friend, therefore, Iam sure will 
not press an argument not less hostile 
to his proposition than to ours. But let 
us investigate the foundation of this ob- 
jection, and I will commence what I have 
to say, by putting a question to my right 
hon. friend. It is chiefly on the pre- 
sumed ground of our being bound by a 
parliamentary sanction heretofore given 
tothe African slave trade, that this argu- 
ment against the abolition is rested, Does 
then, my right hon. friend think, that the 
slave trade has received any such parlia- 
mentary sanction, as must place it more 
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national commerce? I ask, is there any 
one regulation of any part of our com- 
merce, which, if this argument be valid, 
may not pies be objected to, on the 
ground of its affecting some man’s patri- 
mony, Someman’s property, or some man’s 
expectations? Let it never be forgotten, 
that the argument I am canvassing would 
be just as strong, if the possession affected 
were small, and the possessors humble ; for 
on every principle of justice, the pro 
of any angle individual, or pat aid 
of individuals, is as sacred, as that of the 
great body of West Indians. Justice 
ought to extend her protection with rigid 
impartiality to the rich and to the poor, to 
the powerful and to the humble. If this 
be the case, in what a situation does my 
right hon. friend’s argument place the le- 
Apo uae of Great Britain ? What room is 
eft for their interference in the regulation 
of any part of ourcommerce? Itis scarcely 
possible to lay a duty on any one article, 
which may not, when first imposed, be 
said in some way to affect the property of 
individuals, and even of some entire classes 
ofthe community. If the laws respecting 
the slave trade imply a contract for its 
perpetual continuance, I will venture to 
say, there does not pass a year without 
some act, equally pledging the faith of par- 
liament to the perpetuating of some other 
branch of commerce. In short, I repeat 
my observation, that no new tax can be im- 
pe much less can any prohibitory duty 
e ever laid on any branch of trade, that 
has before been regulated by parliament, 
if this principle be once admitted. 

Before I refer to the acts of parliament 
by which the public faith is said to be 
pledged, let me remark also, that a con- 
tract for the continuance of the slave 
trade must, on the principles which I shall 
presently insist on, have been void, even 
from the beginning ; for if this trade isan 
outrage ee justice, and only another 
name for fraud, robbery, and murder, will 
any man urge that the Icgislature could 
possibly by any pledge whatever incur 
the obligation of being an accessory, or I 
may even say a principal, in the commis- 
sion of such enormitres, by sanctioning 
their countenance? As well might an 
individual think himself bound by a pro- 
mise to commit an assassination. I am 
contident, gentlemen must see, that our 
proceedings on such grounds, would in- 
tringe all the principles of law, and sub- 


out of the jurisdiction of the legislature for | vert the very foundation of morality.—Let 
ever after, than the other branches of our us now see, how far the acts themselves 
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show that there is this sort of parliamen- 
tary pledge to cortinue the African slave 
trade, The act of 23d Geo. 2d, c. 31, is 
that by which we are supposed to be 
bound up by contract to sanction all those 
horrors now so incontrovertibly proved. 
How surprised then, Sir, must the House 
be to find, that by the clause of that very 
act, some of these outrages are expressly 
forbidden! It says, “ No commander, 
or master of a ship, trading to Africa, 
shall by fraud, force or viblence: or by 
any indirect practice whatsoever, take on 
board or carry away from the coast of Afri- 
ca, any negro, or native of the said country, 
er commit any violence on the natives, to 
the prejudice ofthe saidtrade,and that iat 
person so offending shall for every suc 

offence forfeit”’—-When it comes to the 
penalty, sorry am Ito say, that we see 
too close a resemblance to the West In- 
dia law, which inflicts the payment of 301. 
as the punishment for murdering a negro. 
The price of blood in Africa is 100/.; but 
even this penalty is enough to prove that 
the act at least does not sanction, much 
less does it engage to perpetuate enormi- 
ties.— But, Sir, let us see what was the 
motive for carrying on the trade at all? 
The preamble of the act states it, «« Where- 
as the trade‘to and from Africa is very 
advantageous to Great Britain, and ne- 
cessary tor the supplying the plantations 
and colonies thereunto belonging with a 
sufficient number of negroes at reasonable 
rates, and for that purpose the said trade 
should be carried on,’ &c. Here then 
we see what the parliament had in view 
when it passed this act ; and I have clearly 
shown that not one of the occasions on 
which it grounded its proceedings now 
exists. LI may then plead, I think, the 
very act itselt as an argument for the abo- 
ition. If it is shown, that instead of be- 
ing “‘ very advantageous” to Great Bri- 
tain, this trade is the most destructive that 
can well be imagined to her interests; 
that it is the ruin of our seamen: that it 
stops the extension of our manufactures : 
if it is proved in the second place that it 
is not now necessary for the “ supplying 
our plantations with negroes ;” if it is fur- 
ther established that this traffic was from 
the ey beginning contrary to. the first 
principles of justice, and consequently 
that a pledge for its continuance, had one 
been attempted to have been given, must 
1ave been completely and absolutely void; 
—where then in this act of parliament is 
the contract to be found, by which Bri- 
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tain is bound, as she is saidto be, never to 
listen to her own true interests, and to the 
cries of the natives of Africa? Is it not 
clear that all argument, founded on the 
supposed aoe faith of parliament, 
makes against thos¢ who employ it? I 
refer you to the principles which obtain in 
other cases. Every trade act shows un- 
doubtedly that the legislature is used to 
pay a tender regard to all classes of the 
community. But if, for the sake of moral 
duty, of national honour, or even of great 
political advantage, it is thought right, by 
authority of parliament, to alter any long 
established system, parliament is compe- 
tent to do it. The legislature will un- 
doubtedly be careful to subject individuals 
to as little inconvenience as possible ; and 
if any peculiar hardship should arise, that 
can be distinctly stated and fairly pleaded, 
there will ever, 1 am sure, bea liberal feel- 
ing towards them in the legislature of this 
country, which is the guardian of all who 
live under its protection. On the present 
occasion, the most powerful considerations 
call 7a us to abolish the slave trade: 
and if we refuse to attend to them on the 
alleged ground of pledged faith and con- 
tract, we shall depart as widely from the 
practice of parliament, as from the paih 
of moral duty. If indeed there is avy 
case of hardship, which comes within the 
proper cognizance of parliament, and calls 
for the exercise of its liberality,—well! 
But such a case must be reserved for calm 
consideration, as a matter distinct from 
the present question. 

The result of all I have said, is, that 
there exists no impediment, on the ground 
of pledged faith, or even on that of na- 
tional expediency, to the abolition of this 
trade. On the contrary, all the argu- 
ments drawn from those sources plead 
for it, and they plead much more loudly, 
and much more strongly in every part of 
the question, for an immediate, than for a 
gradual abolition. But now, Sir, I come 
to Africa. That is the ground on which 
I rest, and here it is that I say my right 
hon. friends do not carry their principles 
to their full extent. Why ought the 
slave trade to be abolished? Because 
it is incurable injustice. How much 
stronger, then, is the argument for imme- 
diate, than gradual abolition! By allow- 
ing it to continue even for one hour, do not 
my right hon. friends weaken their own ar- 
gument of its injustice? IPfon the ground 
of injustice it ought to be atitished at 
last, why ought it not now? = Why is ins 
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justice to be suffered to remain for a sin- 
gle hour? From what I hear without 
doors, it is evident that there is a general 
conviction entertained of its being far from 
just ; and from that very conviction of its 
injustice, some men have been led, I fear, 
to the supposition, that the slave trade 
never could have been permitted to begin, 
but from some strong and irresistible ne- 
cessity: a necessity, however, which if it 
was fancied to exist at first, I have shown 
cannot be thought by any man whatever 
to exist now. is plea of neccssity has 
caused a sort of acquiescence in the con- 
tinuance of this evil. Men have been led 
to place it among the rank of those ne- 
cessary evils, which are supposed to be 
the lot of human creatures, and to be per- 
mitted to fal] upon some countries or in- 
dividuals, rather than upon others, by that 
Being, whose ways are inscfutable to us, 
and whose dispensations, it is conceived, 
we ought not to look mto. The origin of 
evil is indeed a subject beyond the reach 
of human understandings; and the per- 
mission of it by the Supreme Being, 1s a 
subject into which it belongs not to us to 
inquire. But where the evil in question 
is a moral evil which a man can scrutinize, 
and where that moral evil has its origin 
with ourselves, let us not imagine that we 
can clear our consciences by this general, 
not to say irreligious and impious, le of 
laying aside the question. If we reflect 
at all on this subject, we must see that 
every necessary evil supposes that some 
other and greater evil would be incurred 
were it removed. I therefore desire to 
ask, what can be that greater evil, which 
can be stated to overbalance the one in 
question? I know of no evil that ever 
has existed, nor can imagine any evil to 
exist, worse than the tearing of. seventy 
or eighty thousand persons annually from 
their native land, by a combination of the 
most civilized nations, inhabiting the most 
enlightened part of the globe, but more 
especially under the sanction of the laws 
of that nation which calls herself the most 
free and the most happy of them all. 
Even if these miserable beings were proved 
guilty of every crime before you take 
them off, ought we to take upon ourselves 
the office of executioners? And even if 
we condescend so far, still can we be jus- 
tified in taking them, unless we have lear 
proof that they are criminals ?—But, if 
we go much fturther,—if we ourselves 
‘tempt them to sell their fellow creatures 
to us--we may rest assured, that they 
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will take care to provide by every possi- 
ble method, a supply of victims increasing 
in proportion to our demand. Can we, 
then, hesitate in deciding, whether the 
wars in Africa are their wars or ours? It 
was our arms in the river Cameroon put 
into the hands of the trader, that furnish- 
ed him with the means of pushing his 
trade; and I have no more doubt that 
they are British arms, put into the hands 
of Africans, which promote universal war 
and desolation, than I can doubt their 
having done so in that individual instance. 

I have shown how great is the enor- 
mity of this evil, even on the supposition 
that we take only convicts and prisoners 
of war. But take the subject in the other 
way, and how does it stand? Think of 
80,000 persons carried out of their native 
country by we know not what means ! for 
crimes imputed! for light or inconsi- 
derable faults! for debt perhaps! for the 
crime of witchcraft! or a thousand other 
weak and scandalous pretexts? Reflect 
on these 80,000 persons thus annually 
taken off! ‘There is something in the 
horror of it, that surpasses all the bounds 
of imagination. Admitting that there 
exists in Africa something like to courts 
of justice; yet what an office of humilia- 
tion and meanness is it in us, to take upon 
ourselves to carry into execution the ini- 
ques sentences of such courts, as if we 

so were strangers to all religion, and to 
the first principles of justice! But that 
country, it is said, has been in some de- 
gree civilized, and civilized by us. It is 
said they have gained some knowledge of 
the principles of justice. Yes, we give 
them enough of our intercourse to convey 
to them the means, and to initiate them in 
the study of mutual destruction. We 
give them just enough of the forms of jus- 
tice to enable them to add the pretext of 
legal trials to their other modes of perpe- 
mae the most atrocious iniquity. We 
give them just enough of European im- 
provements, to enable them the more 
effectually to turn Africa into a ravaged 
wilderness. Some evidences say, ‘that the 
Africans are addicted to the practice of 
gambling ; that they even sell their wives 
and children, and ultimately themselves. 
Are these, then, the legitimate sources of 
slavery? Shall we pretend that we can 


thus acquire an honest right to exact the 


labour of these people? Can we pretend 

that we have a right to carry away to dis- 

tant regions, men of whom we know 

nothing by authentic inquiry, and ef 
§ wo 
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whom there-is every reasonable presump- 
tion to think, that those who sell them to 
us, have no right to do so? But the evil 
does not stop here. Do you think no- 
thing of the ruin and the miseries in which 
so many other individuals, still remaining 
in Africa, are involved in consequence of 
carrying off so many myriads of people? 
Do you think nothing of their families 
left behind? of the connexions broken? 
of the friendships, attachments, and rela- 
tionships that are burst asunder? Do you 
think nothing of the miseries in conse- 
quence, that are felt from generation to 
generation? of the privation of that hap- 
piness which might be communicated to 
them by the introduction of civilization, 
and of mental and moral improvement ? 
A happiness which you withhold from 
_ them so long as you permit the slave-trade 
to continue. 

Thus, Sir, has the perversion of British 
commerce carried misery instead of hap- 
pee to one whole quarter of the globe. 

alse to the very principles of trade, mis- 
- guided in our policy, and unmindfal of 
our duty, what astonishing mischief have 
we brought upon that continent! If, know- 
ing the miseries we have caused, we re- 
fuse to put a stop to them, how greatly 
aggravated will be the guilt of this coun- 
try! Shall we then delay rendering this 
justice to Africa? I am sure the imme- 
diate abolition of the slave-trade is the 
first, the principal, the most indispensable 
act of policy, of duty, and of justice, that 
the legislature of this country has to take, 
if it is indeed their wish to secure those 
important objects to which I have alluded, 
and which we are bound to pursue by the 
most solemn obligations. . There is, how- 
ever, one argument set up as a universal 
answer to every thing that can be urged 
on our side. The slave-trade system, it 
is supposed, has taken such deep root in 
Africa, that it is absurd to think of its 
being eradicated; and the abolition of 
that share of trade carried on by Great 
Britain is likely to be of very little ser- 
vice. You are not sure, it is said, that 
other nations will give up the trade, if you 
should renounce it. answer, if this 
trade is as criminal as it is asserted to be, 
God forbid that we should hesitate in re- 
linquishing so iniquitous a traffic; even 
though it should be retained by other 
countries! I tremble at the thought of 
gentlemen's indulging themselves in the 
argument which 1 am combating. ‘“ We 
are friends,” say they, “to humanity. 
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We are second to none of you in our zeal 
for the good of Africa,—but the French 
will not abolish,—the Dutch will not abo- 
lish. We wait, therefore on prudential 
principles, till they join us, or set us an 
example.” How, Sir, is this enormous 
evil ever to be eradicated, if every nation 
is thus prudentially to wait till the con- 
currence of all the world shall have been 
obtained ? Let me remark, too, that there 
is no nation in Europe that has, on the 
one hand, plunged so deeply into this guilt 
as Great Britain; or that is so likely, on 
the other, to be looked up to as an ex- 
ample. But, does not this argument apply 
a thousand times more strongly in a con- 
trary way? How much more justly may 
other nations point to us, and say, “ Why 
should we abolish the slave-trade when 
Great Britain has not abolished it? Bri- 
tain, free as she is, just and honourable as 
she is, and deeply involved as she is in 
this commerce shove all nations, not only 
has not abolished, but has refused to abo- 
lish. This, Sir, is the argument with 
which we furnish the other nations of Eu- 
rope, if we again refuse to put an end to 
the ete Instead, therefore, of 
imagining, that by choosing to presume 
on their continuing it, we shall have 
exempted ourselves from guilt, and have 
transferred the whole criminality to them ; 
let us rather reflect, that on the very prin- 
ciple urged against us, we shall hence- 
forth have to answer for their crimes, as 
well as our own. 

It has also been urged, that there is 
something in the disposition and nature 
of the Africans themselves, which renders 
all prospect of civilization on that conti- 
nent extremely unpromising. ‘It has 
been known,” says Mr. Frazer, in his 
evidence, ‘‘ that a boy has been put to 
death, who was refused to be purchased 
asaslave.” This single story was deemed 
by that gentleman a sufficient proof of 
the barbarity of the Africans, and of the 
inutility -of abolishing the slave trade. 
My hon. friend, however, has told you, 
that this boy had previously run away 
from his master three times; that the 
master had to pay his value according to 
the custom of his country, every time he 
was brought back; and that, partly from 
anger at the boy for running away so fre- 

uently, and partly to prevent a repceti- 
tion of the same expense, he determined 
to put him to death. This, Sir, is the 
signal instance that has been dwelt upon 
of African barbarity. This African, we 
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admit, was unenlightened, and altogether 
barbarous; but let us now ask what would 
a civilized and enlightened West Indian, 
or a body of West Indians, have done in 
any case ofa parallel nature? I will quote 

ou, Sir, a law passed in the West Indies, 
in 1722; by which law, this same crime 
of running away, is, by the legislature of 
the island, punished with death, in the - 
very first instance. I hope therefore, we 
shall hear no more of the moral impos- 
sibility of civilizing the Africans, nor 
have our understandings again insulted, 
by being called upon to sanction the 
trade, until other nations shall have set the 
example of abolishing it. While we have 
been deliberating, one nation, Denmark, - 
uot by an 


means remarkable for the 
boldness of its councils, has determined | 
on a gradual abolition. France, it is said, | 
will take up the trade, if we relinquish it. 
What! Is it supposed that, in the present 
situation of St. Domingo, an island which » 
used to take three fourths of all the slaves - 
required by the colonies of France, she, . 
of all countries, will think of taking it up? . 
Of the countries which remain, Portugal, 
Holland, and Spain—let me declare it is 
my opinion, that if they see us renounce 
the trade, they will not be disposed, even: 
on principles of policy, to rush further 
into it. But I say more. How are - 
they to furnish the capital necessary 
for carrying it on? If there is any | 
aggravation of our guilt, in this wretched | 
business, it is that we have stooped to be 
the carriers of these miserable beings 
from Africa to the West Indies, for all : 
the other powers of Europe. And, if we | 
retire from the trade, where is the fund , 
equal to the purchase of 30 or 40,000 | 
slaves? A fund, which if we rate the | 
slaves at 40/. or 50/, each, cannot require | 
a capital of less than a million and a half, | 
or two millions of money. 

Having detained the Louse so long, all 
that I will further add, shall relate to that ! 
important subject, the civilization of 
Africa. Grieved am I to think that there 
should be a single person in this country, 
who can look on the present uncivilized 
state of that continent, as a ground for 
continuing the slave trade,—as a ground 
not ouly tor refusing to attempt the im- 
provement of Africa, but even for inter- 
cepting every ray of light which might 
otherwise break in uponher. Here, as in 
every other branch of this extensive ques- 
tion, the argument of our adversaries 

leads against them; for surely Su, the 
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present deplorable state of Africa, espe- 
cially when we reflect that her chief cala- 
mities are to be ascribed to us, calls for 
our generous aid, rather than justifies any 
despair on our part of her recovery, and 
still less any further repetition of our in- 
junes. IT will not much longer fitigue 
the attention of the House ; but this point 
has impressed itself'so deeply on my mind, 
that I must trouble the committee with a 
few additional observations. Are we jus- 
tified, I ask, on any one ground of theory, 
or by any one instance tobe found in the 
history of the world, from its very begine 
ning to this day, in forming the supposi- 
tion which I am now combating? Are 
we justified in supposing that the parti- 
cular practice which we encourage in 
Africa, of men selling each other for 
slaves, is any symptom of a barbarism 
that is incurable? Are we justified in 
supposing that even the practice of offer- 
ring up human sacrifices proves a total 
incapacity for civilization? I believe it 
will be found, that both the trade in 
slaves, and the still more savage custom 
of offering up human sacrifices, obtained 
in former periods, throughout many of 
those nations which now, by the blessings 
of providence, and by a long progression 
of improvements, are advanced the far- 
thest in civilization. 1 believe that, if we 
reflect an instant, we shall find that this 
observation comes directly home to our- 
selves; and that, on the same ground on 
which we are now disposed to proscribe 
Africa for ever from all possibility of ims 
provement, we might, in like manner, 
have been proscribed and for ever shut 
out from all the blessings which we now 
enjoy. There was a time, Sir, when 
even human sacrifices are said to have 
been offered in this island. But I would 
peculiarly observe on this day, for it is a 
case precisely in point, that the very 
practice of the slave trade once prevailed 
among us. Slaves, as we may read in 
Henry's History of Great Britain, were 
formerly an established article of our 
exports. ‘Great numbers,” he says, 
“were exported like cattle, from the 
British coast, and were to be seen ex- 
posed for sale in the Roman market.” It 
does not distinctly appear, by what means 
they were procured ; but there is unques- 
tionably no small resemblance, in this 
particular point, between the case of our 
ancestors and that of the present wretched 
natives of Africa; tor the historian tells 
you that “ adultery, witchcraft, apd debt 
[45] 
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were probably some of the chief sources 
of supplying the Roman market with Bri- 
tish slaves; that prisoners taken in war 
were added to the number; and that there 
might be among them some unfortunate 
gamestcrs who, after having lost all their 
goods, at length staked themselves, their 
wives, and their children.” Every one of 
these sources of slavery has been statec 
to be at this hour a source of slavery in 
Africa. And these circumstances, Sir, 
with a solitary instance or two of human 
sacrifices, furnish the alleged proofs, that 
Africa labours under a natural incapacity 
for civilization; that it is enthusiasm and 
fanaticism to think that she can ever enjoy 
the knowledge and the morals of Europe; 
that Providence never intended her to 
rise above a state of barbarism ; that Pro- 
vidence has irrevocably doomed her to 
be only a nursery fdr slaves, for us free 
and civilized Europeans. Allow of this 
principle, as applied to Africa, and I 
should be glad to know why it might not 
also have been applied to ancient and un- 
civilized Britain. Why might not some 
Roman senator, reasoning on the prin- 
ciples of some hon. gentlemen, and point- 
ing to British barbarians, have predicted 
with equal boldness, * There is a people 
that will never rise to civilization; there 
is a people destined never to be free; a 
people without the understanding neces- 
sary for the attainment of usetul arts; de- 
ssed by the hand of nature below the 
evel of the human ee and created 
to form a supply of slaves for the rest of 
the world.” Might not this have been 
said, in all respects as fairly and as truly 
of Britain herself, at that period of her 
history, as it can now be said by us of the 
inhabitants of Africare We, Sir, have 
Jong since emerged from barbarism; we 
have almost forgotten that we were once 
barbarians; we are now raiscd to a situa- 
tion which exhibits a striking contrast to 
evety circumstance, by which a Roman 
might have characterized us, and by which 
we now characterize Africa. There is, 
indeed, one thing wanting to complete 
the contrast, and to clear us altogether 
from the imputation of acting even to this 
hour as barbarians; for we continue to 
this hour a barbarous traffic in slaves; we 
continue it even yet, in spite of all our 
eee und undeniable pretensions to civi- 
ization. We were once as obscure among 
the nations of the earth, as savage in our 
manners, as debased in our morals, as de- 
graded in our understandings, ag these 
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unhappy Africans are at present. But ia 
the lapse of a long series of years, by a 
progression slow, and for a time, almost 
imperceptible, we have become rich in a 
variety of acquirements, favoured above 
measure in the gifts of Providence, unri- 
valled in commerce, pre-eminent in arts, 
foremost in the pursuits of philosophy and 
science, and established in all the blessings 
of civil society: we are in the possession 
of peace, of happiness, and of liberty ; we 
are under the guidance of a mild and be- 
neficent religion; and we are protected 
by impartial laws, and the purest adminis- 
tration of justice: we are living under 
a system of government, which our 
own happy experience leads us to pro 
nounce the best and wisest which has 
ever yet been framed ; a system which has 
become the admiration of the world. 
From all these blessings, we must for 
ever have been shut out, had there been 
any truth in those principles which some 
gentlemen have not hesitated to lay down 
as applicable to the case of Africa. Had 
those principles been true, we ourselves 
had languished to this hour in that miser- 
able state of ignorance, brutality, and 
degradation, in which history proves our 


‘ancestors to have been immersed. Had 


other nations adopted these principles ia 
their conduct towards us; had other na- 
tions applied to Great Britain the reason- 
ing which some of the senators of this 
very island now apply to Africa, ages 
might have passed without our emerging 
from barbarism ; and we, who are enjoying 
the blessings of a British civilization, of 
British laws, and British liberty, might, 
at this hour, have been little superior, 
either in morals, in knowledge, or refine- 
meut, to the rude inhabitants of the coast 
of Guinea. 

It, then, we feel that this perpetual — 
confinement in the fetters of brutal igno- 
rance, would have been the greatest cala- 
mity which could have befallen us; if we 
view with gratitude and exultation the 
contrast between the peculiar blessings 
we enjoy, and the wretchedness of the 
ancient inhabitants of Britain; if we 
shudder to think of the misery which 
would still have overwhelmed us, had 
Great Britain continued to be the mart 
for slaves to the more civilized nations of 
the world, God forbid that we should any 
longer subject Africa to the same dreadful 
scourge, and preclude the light of know- 
ledge, which has reached every othet. 
quarter of the globe from having acces$ 
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to her coasts! I trust we shall no longer 
continue this commerce, to the destruc- 
tion of every improvement on that wide 
continent ; and shall not consider our- 
selves as conferring too great a boon, in 
restoring its inhabitants to the rank of 
human beings. I trust we shall not 
think ourselves too liberal, if, by abolish- 
ing the slave trade, we give them the 
same common chance of civilization with 
other parts of the world, and that we 
shall now allow to Africa the opportunity 
—the hope—the prospect of attaining to 
the same blessings which we ourselves, 
through the favourable dispensations of 
Divine Providence, have been permitted, 
at a much more early period, to enjoy. 
If we listen to the voice of reason and 
duty, and pursue this night the line of 
conduct which they prescribe, some of us 
may live to see a reverse of that picture, 
from which we now turn our eyes with 
shame and regret. We may live to be- 
hold the natives of Africa engaged in the 
ealm occupations of industry, in the pur- 
suits of a just and legitimate commerce. 
We may behold the beams of science and 
philosophy breaking in upon their land, 
which, at some happy period in still later 
times, may blaze with full lustre; and 
joining their influence to that of pure 
religion, may illuminate and invigorate 
the most distant extremities of that im- 
mense continent. Then may we hope 
that even Africa, though last of all the 
quarters of the globe, shall enjoy at length, 
in the evening of her days, those blessings 
which have descended s0 plentifully upon 
us in a much earlier period of the world. 
Then also will Europe, participating in 
her improvement and prosperity, receive 
an ample recompense for the tardy kind- 
ness (if kindness it can be called), of no 
longer hindering that continent from ex- 
tricating herself oyt of the darkness which, 
in other more fortunate regions, has been 
so much more speedily dispelled— 
———Nos primus equis oriens afflavit anhelis ; 
Ihc sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 
Then, Sir, may be applied to Africa, 
those words, originally used indeed with 
a different view : 
His demum exactis————____—_-—_—- 
Devenere locos lxtos, et amcena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas : 
Largior hic campos ther, et limine vestit 
Purpureo. 
Tt is in this view, Sir,—it ia as an atone” 
ment for our long and cruel injustice to- 
wards Africa, that the measure proposed 
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by my hon. friend most forcibly recom- 
mends itself to my mind. The great and 
happy change to be expected in the state 
of her inhabitants, is, of all the various 
and important benefits of the abolition, in 
my estimation, incomparably the moat 
extensive and important. 1 shall vote, 
Sir, against the adjournment; and I shall 
also oppose to the utmost every propo- 
sition, which in any way may tend either 
to prevent, or even to postpone for an 
hour, the total abolition of the slave trade: 
a measure which, on all the various grounds 
which I have stated, we are bound, by the 
most pressing and indispensable duty, to 
adopt. 

The question being put on Mr. Jenkin- 
son’s motion, ‘“ That the chairman do 
now leave the chair,” the committee, 
divided, Yeas, 87; Noes, 284. The com- 
mittee next divided on Mr. Dundas’s moe 
tion, that the word “ gradually” stand 
part of the question, Yeas, 193; Noes, 
125. The committee divided a third 
time on the question, that the amended 
question be agreedto, Yeas, 230; Noes, 85. 
Majority 145. The question, “ That the 
abolition of the slave trade ought to be 
gradually abolished,” was therefore car- 
ried.—The House adjourned at half an 
hour after six in the morning. 


Debate in the Commons on the Lottery 
Bill.]  April4. The order of the day 
for the House to resolve itself into @ 
committee on the Lottery Bill, having 
been read, and a motion made, “ that the 
Speaker do leave the chair,” 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that, feelin 
as he did, on the subject of lotteries, it 
was impossible to withhold his opposition 
to the Speaker's leaving the chair. Ifthe 
pernicious effects of lotteries were at all 
doubtful, he could produce such examples 
of mischief caused by them, as would 
convince the most prejudiced man living. 
His intention, he declared, was to propose 
& motion fur a committee to inquire inte 
the evils resulting from lotteries. _ If this 
was granted, the proceeding would he ree 
gular and proper, in order that the House 
might be able to bring the subject to a 
condition that would enable them to lay 
it before the public. If any gentleman at 
all looked at the subject, he was persuaded 
he would find that much mischief oecurred 
fu consequence of the lottery every year. 


If there was a doubt of it, and he wanted 


any authority in support of bis assertion, 
he should call on the chancellor of thg 
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exchequer himself, and he believed he 
would ad nit of great part of theevils. He 
had frequently done so on former occa- 
sions, and certain modes of regulation had 
been adopted to prevent it; but he ap- 
pealed to the House, whether the evil did 
not still exist in its utmost force. He read 
a@ paragraph from a newspaper, stating, 
that the grand jury for Middlesex had, at 
the last sessions, represented lotteries as a 

levance, in consequence of the illegal 
Insurances that always accompanied their 
being drawn. That article, he said, he 
should think would have weight with the 
House. He heard stated yesterday the 
presentment of the grand juries of Lon- 
don and Middlesex relative to this busi- 
ness; and he was sure, that if the House 
would only have the goodness to attend 
to the presentment of this evil, they would 
be satisfied it now existed in its fullest 
force. He should read two paragraphs, 
which would be a proof of it. Here he 
read two paragraphs out of the present- 
ments. He was sure the House would 
be content with this ample proof of the 
mischief, and would be convinced it was 
well worth their attention. A petition 
had been presented, containing what he 
had just read, and which the House had 
ordered to be laid onthe table. He wished 
the House to recollect, that there was a 
great degree of authority in the present- 
ment of a grand jury; they were not sim- 
ple individuals, who stated a vague opi- 
mion without evidence; they were a set 
of men whose business it was to perform 
duties of the most important nature. 
They had thought proper to make this 
remonstrance to the House, and he should 
think this would have its due weight. He 
couldnot there call the lottery @ nuisance, 
because the House had authorized it ; but 
the grand jury had called it so in a court 
of justice. He was not finding fault with 
the chancellor of the exchequer’s regulat- 
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ang bill, because he thought it was im- | 


possible to make an act of parliament for 
the regulation of the lottery, that would 
not be evaded. But, in defence of lot- 


terics in general, it had been said, that if | 


there were no lottery by law, such was ; rid of. 


the temper of the people, that they would 
have a lottery of their own, and theretore 
it was right for parliament to turn this 
incurable temper for gaming to the ser- 
vice: of the state. If the premises were 
truc, he doubted very much whether he 
should agree to the conclusion. 
premises were not true, 


| 
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tery that was the means by which a lure 
was held out to the public to enter into a 
spirit of gambling. It might be said, per- 
haps, that it would be in vain to abolish 
lotteries at home, unless we could abolish 
lotteries in Ireland also, for people would 
gamble there more than they have hitherto 
done, in proportion as they were deprived 
of the means of doing soin England. To 
this he answered, that if the mischief was 
removed here, with the concurrence of 
ministers, there existed between this 
country and Ireland such a connexion, 
that it would not be matter of difficulty 
to introduce there, by the officers of go- 
vernment, the same system of regulation. 

But the last argument was, the facility 

with which money was raised for the ser- 

vice of the revenue by a lottery, and that 

it laid no particular involuntary hardships 

upon any individual. He granted these 
advantages were considerable, but they 

had more or less weight according to the 

circumstances with which they were at- 

tended, In the course of a long and ex- 

pensive war, the argument in favour of 

raising money by a lottery might have 

some force, but were we in that situation 

ut present ? The chancellor of the exche- 

quer himsclf had stated the flourishing 

condition of our finances. So much so, 

that he had a surplus, part of which he had 

appropriated as an addition to the fund 

for the reduction of thenational debt, and 
the other part for the reduction of taxes. 
He wishedibe minister had retained the 
taxes, and abandoned the lottery. He 
was sure he would, by such means, obtain 
the approbation of every sober and dis- 
crect man in the country. He begged 
the House to recollect, that notwithstande 
ing all the efforts of misters, the evils of 
the lottery were not stopped. Two or 
three years ago he understood that a lot- 
tery was intended only as a fund to settle 
the claims of the American loyalists, but 
now it was brought forward as a perma- 
nent source of revenue. The institution 
of lotteries had introduced amongst the 
lower ranks of people a da for gambling, 
that he did not know how we could get 
There were houses in several 
streets, in Westminster particularly, and 
adjoining Pall-mall and part of the Strand, 
where the games of faro and hazard were 
adapted to all ranks and descriptions of 
individuals ; where persons ina few days 
or a few weeks might be completely ruined. 


But the; This was all owing originally to the 
It was the lot- | lottery ; for it was that which first infused 
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into the minds of the people such a dis- 
position for gaming. It was true that 
these evils might be removed by the pro- 
per exertion of magistrates, but they could 


| 
+ 


not ‘be totally suppressed while the lot- | 


tery remained, for that alway> kept alive a 
disposition to gambling. For these rea- 
sons, he thought it his duty to oppose the 
motion. 

Mr. Rose said, that the evils complained 
of formerly existed, he belicved to be 
true, but he had reason to think they ex- 
isted no longer. They had not arisen 
from lotteries themselves, but from the il- 
Jegal insurance offices that had been 
opened. 


end to, and he hoped effectually. ‘Two 


ee ee ee ee 


Those offices were now put an . 


or three years after passing the 27th of, 


the present king, doubts were entertained 
as to the construction of that act, and the 
commissioners of the stamp oftice did not 
know precisely how to act; but on a late 
occasion, they had taken up persons con- 
cerned in illegal insurances, and they 
were committed to custody by the lord 
mayor. Those persons had, in conse- 


quence, applied to the court of King’s | 


bench for their habeas corpus, when the mat- 
ter had-then been solemnly argued in court 
and it was the opinion of the judges that 
the lord mayor had acted properly. This 
had produced a most salutary effect, and 
from that time he did not think there was 
one illegal office open. | He would not 
answer for the legal offices, whether they 
had been guilty of illegal insurances or 
not; but all he meant to say was, that, 
as far as he knew, there was not an 
illegal insurance office remaining. There 
had, he said, been a number of persons 
officiating in such offices taken up, and 
every one of them carried before the lord 
ses bh who committed them as rogues 
and vagabonds, agreeably to the language 
of the law; and they were now suffering 
confinement. But if the House chose 
to furezo the advantages of a lottery, the 
Irish parliament miglit not do the same. 
But if they should, the hon. gentleman 
well knew that there were lotteries in 
Holland and France, and if such a spirit 
of gambling prevailed, offices of insurance 
on those lottery schemes might be opened. 
All that had been said of E. O. tables 
had nothing to do with the lottery. 

Mr. Drake said, that whenever any hon. 
member stood forward to amend the 
morals of the people, he never should 
want his support, being an independent 
map, connected with no party whatever. 


| 
| 


| 
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He was sorry to say that public gambling 
was the vice and disgrace of the times. 
A lottery, he had ever considered to be a 
war evil, and not naturally connected 
with a peace establishment. Under the 
auspices of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, he was persuaded no evils that 
could be prevented would be suffered to 
exist. Regulations he thought might 
obtain to the prevention of insurance. 
He reprobated the idea of Great Britain 
in her strength resorting to a lottery be- 
cause Ireland did; and as to foreign na- 
tions, he asked if they were to be ruled 
by them? The evil, he thought, lay io 
the country’s legislating lotteries, and 
therefore he would recommend the mea- 
sure of an aie a to both sides of the 
House. Mr. Drake said, he ever did and 
would support the minister of that House, 
but his conscience should not be violated. 
He would act as an honest man. He 
complimented the minister for his virtues, 
his sagacity, his prudence and his inte- 
grity, and concluded with declaring that 
he would support him as long as he lived. 

Mr. Hawkins Browne said, he would 
not object to the present bill, because it 
was in some measure an agreed part of 
the finance of the year; but he hoped 
there would be no more lotteries, because 
they certainly did encourage gambling 
under the sanction of the legislature. He 
professed himself indebted to Mr. Rose 
for taking all the pains he could to pre- 
vent abuses, but he certainly had not put 
a stop to all illegal insurances, nor was 
that, he believed, easily to be accom- 
plished. The hon. gentleman had said, 
that there would still be lotteries in Ire- 
land, France, and Holland; but that 
surely was no reason why we should pur- 
sue an iniquitous system. 

Mr. Courtenay could not agree with the 
hon. gentleman who had considered the 
spirit of gambling as a public evil. The 
minister was right in adopting a principle 
which had for many years been known, 
namely, that private vices were public 
benefits. This was a very plain principle, 
and the more vice was encouraged, the 
greater would be the benefit derived to 
the state. Now, for the encouragement 
of this wise principle, nothing was better: 
adapted than the lottery, and therefore 
parliament in its wisdom ought to cherish 
and protect it; and, convinced of the 
truth of this principle, the ministers had, 
with the protound penetration and saga- 
city that so peculiarly belonged to them, 
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regularly ahs on the lottery, and now 
made it one of the standing resources of 
revenue to support a peace establishment. 
It was a new mahufacture for the welfare 
of the state. It was, however, a little re- 
markable, that the hon. gentleman who 
spoke lately, always bestowed the highest 
panegyric on the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, when he was determined to vote 
against him. This reminded him of what 
sir John Falstaff says to the prince—<“ I 
am a jack, Hal, if thou hast not put 
powder in my drink to make me love 
thee.”” Except upon some such suppo- 
sition as this, he could not account for 
the love which the hon. gentleman ex- 
pressed to the minister's person, and the 
reprobation which he threw upon his mea- 
sures. As to the other hon. gentleman 
Mr. Rose), he did not wonder at his de- 
tending the lottery ; it was perfectly na- 
tural for a man, who knew so much of its 
beneficial effects, and had taken such 
pains to preserve its purity, that it should 
not be used for any purpose but for the 
increase of the revenue, should defend its 
pore If there are no longer lotteries 
ere, there will be in France and in Hol- 
land, said the hon. gentleman—a_con- 
vincing argument, certainly that there 
should be fotteries in England! Another 
reason he urged for them was, that there 
were no illegal offices. Upon this he 
could give very good information from 
very good authority, if he (Mr. Rose) 
would be upon honour not to take any 
advantage of it. If the hon. gentleman 
had taken the pains to go for information 
on this subject to proper places, he 
would never have had any difficulty about 
knowing whether there were illegal offices, 
or whether any evils existed; but as he 
had not, of course he knew much better 
than those who had, and he was very 
right in taking advantage of the silliness 
of the people... He remembered that when 
Mr. Charles Townshend was minister, and 
had proposed a lottery, some country 
ntlemen, who by the by, felt none of 
aie evils of the mcasure, suggested to 
him the propriety of having 100,000 
tickets instead of 50,000. He answered— 
‘¢ I have calculated the number of real 
fools in this country, and I find the num- 
ber is exactly fifty thousand.” Mr. Courte- 
nay continued his ironical defence of the 
lottery on the authority of history. He 
said, that in Henry’s History of England, 
it would appear that crimes, which were 
severely punished in certain cases, were 
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rewarded when they produced what was 
called the good of the state. Thus, for 
instance, if a man indulged in pleasures of 
love, he was severely punished ; but if he 
went toa licensed brothel, and there revel- 
led in the sports of Venus with the most 
unabashed publicity, he was rewarded by 
the authority of the bishop of Winchester, 
because his going thither contributed to 
the augmentation’ of the revenue of the 
church. There were houses now in Hol- 
land of the same nature ; he did not know 
whether the hon. gentleman had been in 
any of them, but he himeelf had, and 
could speak of them, where two or three 
stivers were paid for his dalliance. Thus 
it a taerlag both by civil and ecclesiastica} 
authority, that private vices had been, 
and now are, considered as public bene- 
fits. As to the hon. gentleman's: appre- 
hension that the lottery might be carried 
on in Ireland if it was abdndoned here, it 
was totally without foundation. Could it 
be proved to be an evil there, it would not 
for a moment be thought of as a measure 
of government. There was a spirit of ine 
quiry gone forth in the legislature of that 
country which protected virtue and ex- 
posed vice in all its deformity. There 
was arumuur of a sale of peerages there 
for the sake of keeping up a principle of 
legislative corruption. An open, candid, 
liberal inquiry was immediately agreed 
to on tbe part of government, and on the 
fullest investigation, the whole appeared 
to be without foundation, and the purity 
of government established upon the clear- 
est evidence—the majority of members. 
Also the House were so remarkable for 
patriotism and ail the public virtues, that 
there was not a placeman, a pensioner, or 
a time-serving sycophant among them; 
they were the real organs of the genuine 
voice of the people of Ireland. What, 
therefore, could be expected from them, 
but attention to the welfare of the peo- 
ple? The last point was, the certainty 
of our always having customers for the 
lottery ; and here he begged leave to cane 
clude his speech, by a quotation from 
Fielding, which might serve as a preamble 
to the bill, 


“ A lottery is a taxation, 
Upon all the fools in creation ; 
And Heav’n be prais’d, 
It is easily rais’d, 
Credulity’s always in fashion : 
For folly’s a fund, 
Will never lose ground, 
While fools are so rife in the-nation.” 
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Mr. Francis condemned the pernicious 
system of a lottery. Its allurements and 
evil consequences pervaded all ranks of 
society, from the highest to the lowest. 
As every species of gambling tended to 
destroy the industry, and corrupt the 
morals, of the people, he thought it his 
duty to reprobate all acts of that nature. 
The lottery was an invincible seduction of 
the human mind, which hurried the weak 
and the strong into the most deplorable 
extremities of distress. It was said, that 
gambling was the vice of the age; but 
otteries, he was persuaded, afforded a 
greater seduction than any other species 
of gambling ; because they held out for a 
trifling risk, great probable advantages, 
such as the obtainment of a thousand 
ie! for so small a sum as a guinea. 

ecurring to Mr. Pitt’s admirable speech 
on the slave-trade, he bestowed on him 
the highest encomiums; and ho that, 
while he sanctioned the relief of our fel- 
low-creatures abroad, he would consent 
to remedy a very dangerous grievance at 
home. It was with the greatest pleasure 
he recollected the union of the great lu- 
minaries of the House in the cause of hu- 
manity. It was with the greatest plea- 
sure he saw them proceed, and support 
each other, in the glorious career. It 
was a powerful junction, which sur- 
mounted every obstacle; and the little 
lights that arrogantly interfered on the 
epponie side, were soon lost in the blaze, 
and put out their petty fires in confusion 
and shame. On this occasion he likewise 
hoped for a combination of those wonder- 
ful talents, whose exertions in the cause of 
humanity at home would add lustre to 
their fame. The illegal insurance offices 
were innumerable in every quarter. Most 
ef the legal offices gave policies for ille- 

al insurances. The front room was kept 


or the sale of tickets and legal shares, | 


and the back room for illegal insurances. 
He knew these to be incontrovertible 
facts; and the evils were so manifold and | 
80 pernicious to society, that he hoped 
the abolition of lotteries would very soon 
be adopted. If it was to be the source of 
revenue for this time only, he would be 
apt to pass it in silence; but he confessed 
his apprehensions were greatly aroused, 
when he heard that the measure was in- 
tended to be rendered permanent. It was 
smd, that it was voluntary, and that men 
weed not engage in it, unless they chose 
it. Mr. Francis denied the fact, and con- 
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case. The minister put temptation in the 
way of the middling and lower class of 
the people, and, as it were, thereby in- 
vited them to do what they otherwise 
would have no idea of. The great and 
judicious Pelham, he was told, would 
never hear of a lottery, especially in times 
of peace. Most of the convicts that had 
for some years been transported to Botany 
Bay, had commenced their career of de- 
linquency by adventures in the lottery; 
and if we:surveyed the gao's, we should 
find that a multitude of prisoners dated 
their misfortunes from the same pernicious 
source. Gambling was a vice, they all 
knew, which men of the most enlightened 
minds, men possessed of reason and capa- 
ble of reflection, could not resist; and 
how could they expect the ignorant and 
uninformed, to have the virtue to with- 
stand it, when its -captivating allurements 
were held out to them? What first shook 
and overturned all ancient kingdoms ? 
profligacy, and a laxity of morals. What 
ina great degree produced the revolution 
in a neighbouring country? gambling at 
court, and a corruption of morals; all 
manner of profligacy, but chiefly gaming, 
which was established by government, 
and countenanced by the court. Why 
was it so countenanced? For obvious 
reasons; to engage men’s minds, and ab- 
stract them from too deeply regarding 
the conduct of an arbitrary government. 
In such a government it was policy ; but 
was the case the same here? Exactly 
the reverse. The court, by its practice, 
showed no favour to gaming, but at the 
same time, the legislature encouraged it. 
In short, it was an evil that ought to be 
resisted with all the authority with which 
parliament was invested. He recom- 
mended to the chancellor of the exche- 
quer to take this subject most seriously 
into his consideration. 


Mr. W. Smith was decidedly against the 


| lottery. He said, that within half a mile 


of his house there was some time since & 
lottery office opened. Its baneful effect 
was soon felt in the neighbourhood. By 
the exertion of the magistrates it was re- 
moved; but afterwards it was opened 
again; the immediate consequence of 
which was, that all the Jower classes of 
the people in the neighbourhood were 
ruined ; not a livery servant was left with 
a shilling. 

Mr. Mainwaring was of opinion it was 
not to the lottery itself, but to the manner 


tended that there was no volition in the i in which it was conducted, that the evil 
* 
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was attributable. He thought that some- | shorter time, that, and many other 
thing should be done to alter the mode of | schemes, had been proposed to him, but 
drawing. He had lately had before him ] none that he had hitherto seen, appeared 
between thirty and forty miserable people. | to him to be such as could be adopted. 
clerks in lottery offices. Their situation | If any scheme should be hereafter pro- 
was most wretched; and their wives and | posed to him that would separate the evil 
children wretched, under the perpetual fron the good, so as not matcrially to di- 
apprehension of the imprisonment of their | minish the advantage arising to the reve- 
protector, which often was the case. If{ nue from the lottery, he would be very 
we gave up 50,000/. to put an end to the | glad to receive and adopt it. 
nuisance, he should not think the money | Mr. Sheridan said, the subject had been 
lost to the public. If he was sure that | so fully discussed, and so ably argued, 
the lottery was to go on as before he | that he should not have spoken, but from 
should consider himself bound to oppose it. | what had fallen from the right hon. gen- 
Sir James Johnstone approved of the | tleman. He had expected, that the right 
committee. He agreed that lotteries were | hon. gentleman would have sat s:lent and 
taxes upon folly, and that they were ex- | abashed, conscious that he could not ad- 
ceedingly prejudicial to the morals of the | Vance a single argument in favour of a 
people. As the scheme of a lottery was | practice so destructive and mischievous, 
first introduced into Engalnd from Hol- | as raising revenue by lotteries. The right 
land, he thought we should adopt the po- ; hon. gentleman, from what he had said, 
licy of the Dutch, by finishing the draw- | seemed to think the wisest way to get rid of 
ing in one day. | this evil was by degrees. On the contrary, 
Mr. Pit said, that whatever difference ; Mr. S. said, he was for an immediate, not a 
of opinion might be entertained of the | gradual abolition. The right hon. gen- 
permanency of a lottery, considered as an | tleman had said, the drawing could not 
object of revenue, he should hope there be shorter than usual, because the bargain 
could not be any difference of opinion ; was struck ; he agreed with the right hon, 
with regard to the propriety of the | gentleman that they must keep to their 
speaker leaving the chair: because if any | bargain; but was not what the right hen, 
opposition had really been intended to | gentleman had said, an argument against 
this bill, it should have been taken at an | having any lottery at all?) An hon. gen- 
earlicr opportunity. Parhament had in ! tleman had said, if we had no lottery, 
some degree sanctioned it. They had | Ireland would have one. Did not every 
passed both the bills tor repealing taxes, { body know that a lottery in Ireland was a 
and for the appropriating the remainder of | measure of the government, and if the 
the surplus of the year towards the re- | chancellor of the exchequer of Ireland 
duction of the national debt, and it must | did not move a lottery as a part of the 
be remembered, that as in the ways and | finance of the year, the government of 
means of the year 300,000/. had been cal- | Ireland would institute no lottery there ? 
culated upon from the lottery, taxes to | The whole, it was well known, depended 
that amount must now be raiscd upon the | on the government here. The minister 
public, or the lottcry must be allowed. | said that all the measures of the ways and 
He hoped the House would feel the ne- | means were already brought forward; 
cessity of adopting the lottery for the pre- | that was very true; but the House were 
sent year.. At least at present he did not | not bound to give him discretionary power 
see any reason why it should be relin- ; over measures that appeared unwise. If 
quished as a permanent measure. He | the minister must have a discretionary 
should not have proposed it, ifhe thought | power over 800,0004 the better way 
it tended to pervert the morals, or destroy | would be for the House to vote him that 
the industry, of any class of individuals ; | sum of money to be raised on exchequer 
but of this he had heard no evidence. As ' bills; and in the mean time to suspend 
to illegal schemes, so far was the lottery ; the lottery bill, until an inquiry should be 
‘from depending upon them, that he wished | had into all the abuses which had been 80 
them entirely to be abolished ; he should. well described. Here Mr. Sheridan re- 
have that wish if he had nothing in view | counted many of the evils of the lottery, 
but the prosperity of the lottery, for he | as they came to his knowledge, when on 
was clearly of opinion that illegal schemes | a committee upon that subject. At first 
operated to the injury of the sale of tickets. | they pawned ornaments and superfluities; 
As to the drawing of the lottery ina much | then furniture, that could the most easily 
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be spared; at last, came their beds, im- 
plements and tools of trade, the very 
clasps of their children’s shoes, and the 
clothes of the cradle. He believed there 
was not any thing in this metropolis, that 

ave such pangs of affliction to the human 
Reae as the lottery. In short, the pawn- 
broker had declared, he was at last 
ashamed of his profession, from the wretch- 
edness it enabled him to witness. Mr. 
Sheridan. on the whole of these conside- 
rations, advised the giving up of the lot- 
tery altogether, and said, the profits mirht 
be supplied by issuing excheguer biils to 
the amount of 500,000/. He hoped 
therefore the bill would at least be sus- 
pended for the present. 

Mr. Pitt observed, that if the 300,000/. 
should be granted instead of the lottery, 
it would be neither more nor less than 
either borrowing that sum on these bills, 
and raising it afterwards by new taxes on 
the people, or that it should be deducted 
out of the sum already appropriated for 
the reduction of the national debt. The 
tickets of the present lottery had been 
sold: the purchasers had made their de- 
posit. the property they purchased was 
transferrable, and may have been transfer- 
red, and therefore what was proposed by 
the hon. gentleman was impracticable. 

Mr. Windham was dccidedly against 
all lotteries upon all occasions, except the 
most pressing state necessity. They were 
always bad measures of finance in all 
points of view in which they could be 
taken. The gain upon them was not 
clear gain, for they impoverished the 
person who had dealings in them, and in 
proportion as he contributed to the re- 
venue in this way, he was incapacitated 
from contributing in other ways; and al- 
though it was true, that, as a voluntary 
thing, parties dealing in it could not com- 
plain, yet the poverty which this occa- 
sioned, introduced discontent with regard 
to other points of revenue, and therefore 
the idea that this was une of those taxes 
which did not create discontent in the 
people against the imposts of government 
was futile. 

Mr. /72tt said, he retained his former 
opinion, but admitted the necessity of an 


inquiry in this case, and if it appeared | 


that the advantage to the public could not 
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be considered in this case; the first re- 
lated to the difficulty of entering into the | 
question now, and the other as to the cx- 
pediency of having a lottery. With re- 
spect to the first, he declared freely that 
he had not the shadow of a difficulty on it. 
It was upon the second the difliculty had 
arisen. Tichad reason to complain of the 
general system which was adopted by the 
minister upon thebusiness of finance. He 
proposed that the surplus which he boast- 
ed of should partly be applicd to the re- 
duction of taxes, and partly to the reduc- 
tion of the national debt. It was ungra- 
cious to oppose this, and parliament agre>. 
Then when the ways and means came to 
be brought orsaed: a lottery is brought 
forward as one of the measures of finance. 
The House disapproves of that measure ; 
the answer is, “ I have made the bargain 
with the purchasers of tickets—the public 
faith is pledge.” By-the-by, it was 
pretty bold to call a bargain made by the 
dealers of lottery tickets with an indivi- 
dual, a pledge of public faith, before the 
House had agreed that there should be a 
lottery. Then we were told, that unless 
this was agreed to, other taxes must be 
impused. Why, so they must certainly, 
or the lottery must be agreed to. But 
the complaint was, that these things were 
done without the previous concurrence of 
the House. The House wes called on 
only to ratify the bargain of the minister; 
whereas, if the House had been allewed 
to exercise its proper functions, it would 
have preferred the continuing of the taxes 
that were now repealed to the imposition 
of the lottery. This was not using the 
House well; it was taking away its delt- 
berative capacity. As to lotteries them- 
selves, he had sometimes, in cases of 
emergency, thought them a mode, (not a 
very pao ane): but he had thought them 
a mode by which money ought to be 
raised for the service of the public. But 
from conversation which he had lately had 
with some families, and the various ac- 
counts he had heard of the evils of a lot. 
tery, he was induced in some degree to 
change his opinion. He concluled with 
asscnting to the inquiry, and saying, that 
under the particular circumstances of the 
case, he should not think of taking the 
sense of the Flouse, on the question of 


be separated from the evil, and that the; the Speaker leaving the chair. 


evil was such as had this evening been | 


Mr. Pulteney said, he had ever consi- 


stated, the lottery in future ought to be! dered a Jottery as a measure to be re- 


abandoned. 
- Mr. Fox said, there were two points to 
[ VOL. XXIX. ] 


sorted to only In war and in exigencies of 
state. The right hon. gentleman had said, 
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that the lottery relieved the people from 
taxes; but he would ask, was not the lot- 
tery a tax in which their payment was 
voluntary ? It was the nature of all the 
taxes tobe so; if people did not choose to 
pay the taxes they did not consume the 
article taxed, A lottery was the worst 
sort of tax, as it injured the morals of the 
people. He was glad the right hon. gen- 
tleman was not against the proposed in- 


quiry. _ , 
r. S. Thornton disliked lotteries, and 
should in future give his opposition to. 
them in every stage. 

Mr. MM. A. Laylor said, his object had 
been to get rid of lotteries as a permanent 
system of revenue; therefore he should 
not persist in his objection as to the pre- 
sent lottery. 

The bill was then committed. 


Petition for an- Inquiry into Abuses 
commuted at the Westminster Electtion.] 
Mr. Fox presented a petition from several 
electors of Westminster, sctting forth, 
‘‘ That the petitioners observe with re- 
gret, by the votes of the House, that a 
motion was made on Tuesday, the 13th 
of March 1792, for an inquiry into all 
abuses committed by persons in office at 
the election for a member to serve in par- 
liament for the city of Westminster, in 
July 1788, as far as the same related to 
penalties incurred under the excise law 
and lottery act, which motion was re- 
jected: that George Smith, a publican in 
Vestminster, was in the year 1788 con- 
victed, on the prosecution of the attorney- 
general, in the sum of 50/., for brewing 
beer for sale without a licence, and that 
the prosecution was officially conducted 
by John Vivian, esq., solicitor to the 
buard of excise: that in October 1788, 
the said George Smith was employed by 
George Rose, esq., secretary to the trea- 
sury, as an emissary and agent, in favour 
of lord Hood, one of the lords of the ad- 
miralty, at that time prosecuting a petition 
in this House against lord John Towns- 
hend, the successful candidate at the elec- 
tion for Westminster in 1788, and that 
the said petition was tried before a com- 
mittee of this House in the months of 
April, May, and June 1789: that in the 
month of January 1789, George Smith 
applied to the said George Rose, stating 
the particular circumstances of his case 
In a petition, and praying to have the 
penalty he had incurred remitted; that 


the said George Rose, esq., did forward . 
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the said petition to the chairman of the 
board of excise, and did afterwards send 
a letter to the secretary, desiring as a 
favour that all proceeding on Smith's 
penalty might be stopped till the chair- 
man, who was at that time absent, re 
turned to town: that on the 8th of April 
1789, the said George Rose did wnite to 
the said George Smith in these words ; 
“Mr. Rose desires Mr. Smith will call on 
him in Old Palace-yard to-morrow morn- 
ing at 8 o’clock, as Mr. Vivian will then 
be there :” that the secretary of the trea- 
path in thus procaring a secret interview, 
early in the morning, at his own house, 
between the solicitor to the board of ex- 
cise and the convicted defendant, acted 
in a manner highly suspicious: that, from 
the nature of the transaction, it is diffi- 
cult to know what passed at such a clan- 
destine meeting, but it appears, by re- 
ceipt from the excise office, signed “ John 
Vivian,” that no part of the penalty in- 
curred by the said George Smith was 
levied before the 14th of May 1790, being 
a respite of above thirteen months from 
the time of the private interview at Mr. 
Rose’s house: that during the first part of 
those thirteen months the said George 
Smith was extremely useful to the trea- 
sury in forwarding the interest of lord 
Hood, the unsuccessful candidate, and, 
during the latter part of the period, ex- 
tremcly troublesome to the treasury in 
demanding to be paid for his services: 
that the excise penalty appears to have 
slept while he was an election agent, and 
only became active when he showed him- 
self in the shape of an unsatisfied credi- 
tor: that the said George Smith, being 
unable to procure from the secretary of 
the treasury payment of his bill for his 
said election services as his agent, brought 
an action against him to recover the 
amount: that the said action was tried, 
in the month of July 1791, before the. 
lord chief justice of the court of King's- 
bench, by a special jury, who, by giving 
a verdict for the whole demand of the 
plaintiff, did thereby declare themselves 
satisfied that Smith had performed elec- 
tion services against lord John Towns: 
hend at the request of the secretary of 
the treasury; and that the said action 
was defended by the solicitors to the trea: 
sury: that, in the course of the trial of 
the said action, the following material 
evidence was given upon oath by the soli- 
citor for lord Hood; viz. ‘“ That Mr. 
Rose had, while the petition against lord 
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John Townshend was depending, assured 
him he might trust Smith, because there 
was a prosecution going on against him 
an the excise, and, as a mark of the trust 
and confidence they had in him, they had 
interfered, and stepped in to serve him ;” 
and that the said evidence was uncontro- 
verted upon the trial, and has been since 
circulated in a printed statement, for above 
eight months, without refutation: that | 
the above-mentioned proceedings do ap- | 
pear to the petitioners to warrant their | 
opinion, that Mr. Rose, by using that in- | 
fluence with the board of excise, and its 
solicitor, which his situation as secretary 
- to the treasury afforded him, has endea- 
voured, as far as in him lay, to apply the 
penalties, provided by act of parliament 
for the punishment of frauds upon the re- 
venue, to the corrupt purpose of esta- 
blishing an undue influence in the election 
of a member of parliament: that the peti- 
tioners, considering the great and increas- 
ing extension of the excise laws, and the 
number of individuals subject to their ope- 
Fation, cannot but entertain the most 
alarming apprehensions of danger to the 
freedom of election, should the influence, 
which administration must necessarily have 
in the execution of those laws, be made 
use of for the purpose of corrupting or 
intimidating the minds of the electors of 
this kingdom :—that John Hoskins, hav- 
ing been arrested on the affidavit of the 
solicitor of the lottery, and being a pri- 
soner in the King’s-bench prison for 
penalties to the amount of 700/., incurred 
under the lottery act, did offer to the said 
solicitor, who at the time was acting as 
agent to lord Hood, to procure sixt 
votes for the said lord Hood, in consi- 
deration of his release from prison: that 
the solicitor of the lottery declined com- 
paying with the said proposition until he 
ad consulted higher authority, and that, 
after a short interval of time, the pro- 
pe was accepted, and, on the said Hos- 
ins having procured sixty persons to 
vote for lord Hood, the said Hoskins was 
actually discharged from prison on bail 
notoriously insufficient ; that the expense 
attending the putting in and justifying 
such bail so notoriously insufficient, was, 
in part, defrayed by lord Hood, a candi- 
date at the said election, and one of the 
lords of the admiralty : that the petitioners 
have reason to believe that this transac- 
tion would have been traced to persons of 
pe authority, and that other instances 
equal enormity on the part of the ser- 
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vants of the crown, in the safd election, 
would have been proved, had an inquiry 
been granted :—that the said petitioners, 
taking into their consideration the above 
circumstances, anxious to maintain the 
freedom of election thus daringly invaded, 
to prevent a misapplication of the public 
money, and to preserve from abuse powers 
which, even in the purest exercise of 
them, must be considered as dangerous, 
but which, if misapplied, would become 
absolutely destructive to the liberties of 
the people, do consider a parliamentar 
inquiry as necessary to secure the consti- 
tuent body of this kingdom in the free 
enjoyment of their constitutional ee 
leges, and to preserve the independance 
of the House of Commons: and therefore 
praying the House to take the several 
matters above mentioned into their most 
Serious consideration, and to institute a 
solemn inquiry into the truth thereof, and 
to grant unto the petitioners such relief 
therein as to the House, in its justice and 
wisdom, shall seem meet.’ 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table; and Mr. Fox gave notice that he 
would soon after the holidays call the at- 
tention of the House to the subject. 


Abolition of the Slave Trade]. Mr. 
Wilberforce rose to ask Mr. Dundas, what 
he intended to do in consequence of the 
resolution adopted by the House respect 
ing the slave trade? Had the proposition 
which he had moved for the immediate 
abolition of that trade, been so fortunate 
as to meet the approbation of the House, 
he could not be under the difficulty which 
he felt at that moment. But as the right 
hon. gentleman had moved an amendment, 
for substituting the word ‘ gradual” for 
the word ‘ immediate,” and as that 
amendment had been carried, it was fit 
that he should now come forward, and state 
what he intended to do. 

Mr. Dundas said, he did see that it was 
in any degree necessary that he should 
now declare what were his intentions on 
the subject. The hon. gentleman could 
bring in his bill upon his own principle 
for an immediate abolition; and when it 
was before the House, such alterations 
might be moved, as would give it all the 
operation which the resolution voted 
by the House was calculated to give 
to it. - 

Mr. Foz said, the right hon. gentleman 
was the best judge of his own intentions ; 
but so fully was he persuaded of the ge- 
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neral wish of the House, to take imme- | with their intercsts. That the slave trade 
diate measures for the abolition, in some | ought to be abolished, he had already de- 
shipe or other, and so fully convinced | clared; but he believed that any other 
that those who voted for the gradual abo- | than a gradual abolition would be attended 
lition were in earnest, that he thought a] with bad consequences to the public. 
bill to that effect would have been brought | When he delivered his sentiments on this 
in betore the breaking up of the House on | subject in ‘a former debate, he had sufi- 
Tuesday morning. Now, forthe first time, | ciently suggested to the House, that in 
he was given to understand, that they { his opinion, the co-operation of the legis- 
meant not to pursue their own resolution, {| latures of the West India islands would 
but to leave it to those who had voted | be absolutely necessary to give effect to 
aeatnst it. Bat how could they proceed | that mode of abolition which he conceived 
upon it? The Flouse had amended the | to be the most eligible. Of that opinion 
motion for immediate abolition, by insert- | he was still; and though the British pare 
ing the word “ gradual.” How could | liament might take steps in the business, 
the hon. gentleman who moved that reso- | the abolition never could be rendered 
lution, or he who supported it, framea bill | effectual without the concurrence of 
on aresolution substituted for it, which | the houses of assembly in the different 
they had opposed with all their power ; | islands. 
and of which, notwithstanding the decision | Mr. Fox maintained that this was trifling 
of the House, they could not approve ? | with the public and with the House. The 
They thought immediate abolition the | people had a right to hear, at what period 
ouly practicuble remedy. How, then, | the trade, which the public voice had stamp- 
could they pretend to act on other men's | edwiththe name of infamous andinhuman, 
Ideas, and to follow up'a principle, the | was to be abolished. The right hon. gen- 
practicability of which they did not un- | tleman was now referring them to the le- 
derstand. ‘Those who proposed and sup- | gislatures of the different West India 
ported a gradual abolition, knew, or | islands; and when that desirable event 
thought they knew, the means of carrying | Would be accomplished Heaven only 
it into effect, and it was their duty to do | could tell, if ministers were to be suffered 
so. It they did not, they had deluded | to remain supine and inactive, regardless 
and mis.cd the House. The resolution | of the wishes of the nation. | But what- 
they had come to would be a disgrace to | ever they should, or should not, do, he 
the Ilouse, and an insult to the country. | was determined to do his duty ; and hav- 
Many who had voted for the gradual abo- | ing embai ked in a cause in which he was 
lition, would doubtless have voted for the | Supported by justice, humanity, and the 
iimediate abolition, had not the former | public opinion, he would not desist, until 
been held out to them, as the safer and! he saw it completely triumphant. — With 
more practicable course. If the right hon, | this determination, he would avail himself 
gentleman did not follow it up, some one | of every opportunity, which the forms of 
of the majority, who voted for it, surely | the House would allow, to bring on again 
must. If no man would undertake it, the | and again, the discussion of the question 
business should not drop. Means must | of the slave trade, until he should have the 
be taken to enable the hon. gentleman, | satistaction of secing it receive its death 
who moved the immediate abolition to | blow froman act ofthe legislature. Having 
pursue his own measure. It was sup-! said this, hemoved, “ That this House will 
ported by the general serse of the coun- upon the Tsth instant, resolve itself into 
try, and by persons, from their situation, of | a committee of the whole House, to con- 
the greatest authority in the Louse, who | sider of measures to be taken for the abo- 
had added to their former fume by their! lition of the slave trade carried on by Bri- 
brilliant display of talont in Monday's de- | tsh subjects for the purpose of procuring 
bate, and with such support it must ul- | slaves from Africa.” ; 
tunately succeed, Mr. Wilberforce seconded the motion. 
Mr. Dundas was surprised that the ' Not a moment, he said, was to be lost; 
nght hon. gentleman should impute to | whilst the House paused, the work of 
him any share in a juggle, the object of | death was not suspended on the coast of 
which was to disappoint the wishes of the | Afitca. Deliberat Roma, perit Sacuntun 
people. It was his most sincere desire | —whilst parliament was deliberating, 
to concur in any measure which should! thousands of wretched Africans might be 
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might be destroyed for ever: and war 
kindled up by avarice, desolate whole na- 
tions. 

After a short conversation the motion 
was agreed to. 


The Speaker's Speech to the King on 
presentiny the Duke and Duchess of 
York's Establishment Bill]. April 5. 
The Black Rod having been sent to com- 
mand the attendance of the House in the 
House of Lords, the Speaker made the 
following speech to his Maiesty: 

“© Most Gracious Sovereign ; 

‘It is my duty to tender to your ma- 
jesty two bills, in the name, and on the 
behalf of, the Commons of Great Britain, 
In parliament assembled. : 

«In pursuance of your majesty’s re- 
commendation, your Commons chearfully 
proceeded to make a provision for the es- 
tablishment of their royal highnesses the 
duke and duchess of York ; and they trust 
that the bill which they have passed for 
this purpose will fully manifest their just 
sense of what is due to the rank and dig- 
nity of their royal highnesses, as well as 
the satisfaction they derive from an event 
which, whilst it promotes the comtort and 
happiness of your majesty and your illus- 
trious family, is also materially conducive 
to the interests and honour of your peo- 
ple. | 
“ Other objects, no less interesting to 
your majesty’s inind, constantly directed 
as it is to the welfare of your subjects, 
have also engaged the attention of your 
Commons. ‘The prosperous and improv- 
ing condition of the public revenue, and 
the reductions which have been found 

racticable in the naval and military estab- 
toiments afforded the means, of which 
your Commons thought it their duty to 
avail themselves, of making a large addi- 
tion to the fund, to be applied in the 
course of the present year, to the reduc- 
tion of the public debt. Their conduct 
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the maintenance of public credit, and 
whose spirit of enterprise and useful in- 
dustry, have so effectually contributed to 
advance to the pre-eminence they have 
attained, the general interests and prospe- 
rity of the empire. 

“Your Commons, Sire, contemplate 
with just satisfaction the continued and 
progressive improvement in the internal 
situation of the country. To preserve, 
augment, and diffuse the blessings of 
which we are in possession, they consider 
as the most important of their duties; 
and, actuated by this principle, whieh 
comprehends a zealous and firm attach- 
ment to the form of government under 
which welive, and a faithful and vigilant 
attention to the interests and happiness of 
all classes of their fellow subjects, the 
are persuaded that those measures, which 
are the result of it, cannot fail to re- 
ceive your majesty’s most gracious appro- 
bation.” 

« The bills, which I have in my hand, 
are severally intituled, ‘ An act to enable 
‘his majesty to make provision for the es- 
‘ tablishment of their royal highnesses the 
‘duke and duchess of York and Albany, 
‘and also to settle an annuity on her 
‘royal highness during the term of her 
‘natural life, to commence from the de- 
‘cease of his said royal highness in 
‘case her said royal highness shall sur- 
‘vive him: ‘ An act for granting to 
‘his majesty the sum of 400,000/. to be 
‘issued and paid to the governor and 
‘company of the bank of England, to be 
‘by them placed to the account of the 
‘commissioners for the reduction of the 
‘national debt.” To which your Com- 
mons, with all humility, entreat your ma- 
jesty’s royal assent.” 

The above bills accordingly received 
the royalassent. The Speaker having re- 
turned from the House of Lords, reported 
to the House that the biils had received 
the royal assent, upon which Mr. Pitt 


upon this, as upon other occasions, was | moved, “ That the Speaker be desired to 
governed by the conviction, that the effi- | print the said speech.’ —Ordered. 


ciency and success of the plan, which has 
been established by parliament for this 
Important purpose, must essentially tend 
to the future case, and permanent security 
of these kingdoms. In the adoption of 
these measures, your Commons have felt 
peculiar satisfaction, by finding themselves 
enabled, at the same time, to give some 
immediate relicfto your majesty’s subjects, 
whose firmness in sustaining the burthens, 
rendered necessary by a due regard to 


Middleser Justices Bill.) — April 17. 
Mr. Dundas having moved the second 
reading of this bill, 

Mr. Mainwaring observed, that this 
was a matter of very great importance to 
the public. It was proper that gentlemen 
should understand what the bill was, and 
that it should be discussed in a full 
House. , 

Mr. Dundas observed, that, as the hon. 
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gentleman who had introduced the bill 
was now absent, he had brought the sub- 
ject forward. It was a bill, on the prin- 
ciple of which, he believed, there could 
not be much difference of opinion; or, if 
there should, ample opportunity would be 
given for the statement of these objec- 
tions ; for he would propose that it should 
not be committed until the 25th. 

Mr. Mainwaring said, that on looking 
over this bill, he could not see that much 
advantage could arise to the public from it 
in its present state. He thought it might 
do some good, but a great deal of mis- 
chief. It was true, that the office of jus- 
tice of the peace, for part of the metro- 
polis, wanted regulation. He wished that 
the practices of some of these justices 
should be corrected ; they did some harm, 
and yet they did some good; but this bill 
did not appear to be calculated to remedy 
the evils that were most to be complained 
of. He wanted to strengthen the arm of 
the magistrate to suppress vice. That 
was not done by this bill. Another ob- 
jection occurred. It was a bill for all the 
metropolis, which was much too exten- 
sive to be benefitted by the bill in ques- 
tion. No power was given them to be 
active; they were to wait for persons to 
come and exhibit their complaints. If so, 
he was sure it would be of great disser- 
vice. No care would be taken to suppress 
robberies. They should, at each office, 
have at least ten men for this purpose; for 
in this way they would have a great num- 
ber of persons to apprehend. They were 
passing a law without having any security 
of the effect of it; for it pointed out no- 
thing for the magistrates to do of their 
own accord, but merely that they should 
take cognizance of things brought before 
them. He wished to know on what foun- 
dation the offices were to procced. Were 
they to be something similar to that at 
Bow-street ? He owned he should in that 
respect like them. But this seemed to be 
a bill founded on the policy of the present 
admiistration, instead of being on a ge- 
neral principle. Ifso, any future admi- 
nistration might change it; or it might 
be changed by the same administra- 
tion on different circumstances. He 
wanted the people to know what sys- 
tem of policy they were to have. The 
yan was shown to him some time ago. 

Te said it was a cold, feeble measure, that 
might do some little good, but a great 
deal of mischief. The author of it had 
aaid, he should like a bill of more general 
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extent in its. principles; but that he was 
afraid, if he brought it forward, government 
would not assist him, on account of the 
expense of a complete system. Mr. 
Mainwaring said, he was pleased to see 
the right hon. secretary second the motion 
for leave to bring in a bill, for he was in 
hopes of seeing a solid system of policy 
brought forward, better than we now had ; 
but that hope, on peunns the present 
bill, was quite vanished. ith regard to 
the expense of the bill, he understood 
that it was expected, by those who pen- 
ned it, that such expense should be de- 
frayed out of the fees taken at the offices, 
for penalties imposed on certain persons 
offending against various acts of parlia- 
ment. ir they relied on those ties, 
they would certainly be deceived ; and if 
ever they should stretch that principle, in 
order to make the penalties answer the 
expense, the bill would, so far from being 
a benefit, become a nuisance. With re- 
spect to the number of offices to be - 
pointed for carrying on the object of the 
bill, he confessed he saw great objection. 
Five offices he thought too few for any 
thing like convenience to the inhabitants 
of the metropolis. Those of Mary-le- 
bone, a large town of itself, must all come 
to an office at Soho. The inhabitants of 
St. Pancras were to go to Islington: but, 
above all, the inhabitants of the east part 
of the metropolis, were to have but one 
office. This he was sure was quite inade- 
eee There was no part of the king's 

ominions that required greater vigilance 
and ability in a magistrate, than this part 
did. They were a hardy, laborious race 
of men, but who, from the roughness of 
their habits, were desperate, when they 
were either misguided by their own de- 
sires, or misled by others. In short, the 
bill, in this respect, was deplorably defec- 
tive. There was also no regulation made 
in the bill for alehouses. The last obser- 
vation he hatl to make on this bill, was 
the manner of appointing magistrates. It 
would give to the crown a_ prodigious 
deal of patronage, and that too in the 
most exceptionable way. 

Mr. Dundas sbecrrell. that the first part 
of the hon. gentleman's objection coul 
hardly be said to be fair. It was a com- 
plaint that the bill did not go far enough 
in granting power to the magistrates. 
This the House would do him the justice 
to recollect he mentioned at the time the 
business was opened. The hon. gentleman 
had misconccived the nature of this bill, 
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if he thought that the whole of the police 
of this metropolis would be changed by 
it. The power of all the difterent magis- 
trates would remain as entire as if this 
bill had never been thought of. It did 
not infringe on the different powers of the 
Magistrates to enforce good order. It 
only appointed certain offices, at which 
public business should be transacted; and 
that no fees should be taken at. any other 
office. As to the objection against the 
mayistrates.being paid out of the money 
taken at the office, there really was no- 
thing in it; the case was so now; the 
only difference was, that now fees were 
taken for the support of the magistrates, 
whereas, by the bill in question, the pe- 
nalties levied would go to a fund, out of 
which the magistrates would have fixed 
salaries. If this should hereafter appear 
improper to the House, it could be al- 
tered in the committee. As to the ob- 
jection, that the bill was not extensive 
enough, that was a point to go to a com- 
mittee, but could not be an objection to 
the bill itself, the professed principle of 
which was to correct abuse in the con- 
duct of trading justices. Indeed, he did 
not mean to say that the bill was suffi- 
ciently extensive, and he was inclined to 
think it should be made more so. The 
borough of Southwark might be brought 
under the same regulation. With regard 
to the question of patronage to the crown, 
he could not see what alteration this bill 
made in that respect; for he understood 
that, at this very moment, the sole ap- 
pointment of all those who hold the com- 
mission was in the crown; and he wanted 
to know how the magistracy of this coun- 
try was to be carried on but in this way ? 
If it was wrong, that would be matter for 
future consideration ; but he protested he 
did not see what alteration for the better 
could be made in that respect. However, 
there might be many things thought of in 
the committee. 

- Mr. Fox said, he did not object to the 
bill now, understanding that it was to be 
discussed on a future occasion. He had 
not had all the instruction he wished to 
have trom his constituents on this subject. 
But.as the bill appeared, there seemed to 
him to be two objections to it; one, that 
it would do no good whatever. the other, 
that it was likely to do some mischief. 
He did not know whether the objections 
taken to this bill were unanswerable or 
not, but he was sure they had not been 
answered; and therefore he should be 
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glad that another discussion should take 
ta in order that the promoters of the 
ill might have an opportunity to improve 
their arguments, With regard to the 
patronage which this bill was supposed to 
create, it would certainly add weight to 
that which, in his opinion, was already 
much too heavy. The magistrates who 
were to act under this bill, were to be 
appointed by the king; they were offices 
of profit, for there were to be salaries 
given. Now this was patronage, and pa 
tronage of great consequence too; for, 
although the king had the appointment, 
the whole management of it was under 
the immediate direction and control of 
the minister, who had also the appoint- 
ment of these trading justices. Now, he 
wished to know what the security was 
which the public had that any benefit 
whatever would result from this bill? 
What security was there that he who ap- 
pointed these trading justices, who were 
now s2id to be unworthy of their station, 
would appoint men of better character or 
capacity to succeed them? There was 
the same appointer to both, with the same 
motives to influence his appointment; 
namely, patronage. He did not think it 
in the least degree likely that these per- 
sons would be better than thcir predeces- 
sors. 

. Mr. Wilberforce observed, that what 
the justices received now, they received 
out of fees; whereas hereafter their re- 
ceipt would not depend upon fees, but 
on a stated salary, which led to indepen- 
dence, and consequently it was fair to 
expect that their conduct would be bet- 
ter. 

Mr. Fox observed, that this could make 
no difference in the character of a person 
at the time of his appointment ; nor did it 
convey any idea of security to the public, 
that none but fit persons would be ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Pitt observed, that, as it now stood, 
the crown had the appointment of the 
magistrates. After they were so ap- 
pointed, they were liable to the temptation 
which receiving fees threw in their way, 
and it was by these fees they subsisted. 
By this bill the crown would have the ap- 
pointment; but afterwards the persons 
appointed would not be under any temp- 
tation on account of fees, because they 
would be supported by a regular salary. 
If they acted improperly, they would be 
dismissed. ; 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that the bust- 
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ness now before the House—the justices 
trade—had long occupied his attention. 
He had more than once, with a gentleman 
of the law, thought of something like a 
plan for its regulation. But the point at 
which he had always been checked, was 
the consideration of undue influence. He 
could not hit upon a plan that would pre- 
vent the thing from being or becoming a 
job. All the systems of regulation, which 
he had seen in this respect, were no- 
thing more, and he was afraid never 
would be, than a job. As to the remark, 
that they would be disnussed from their 
offices, if they did not act right, he feared 
‘the security in that respect was not very 
solid or satisfactory to those who wished 
to see the magistrates independent. He 
thought they would lose their offices if 
they voted wrongly at an election. And 
so no doubt they would, if they procured 
votes by remitting the penalties of the 
lottery act—or excused an elector, or an 
election agent of a court candidate, part 
of an excise fine for election services. 
Care, no doubt, would be taken they 
should act with integrity in those cases. 
To be serious, he was convinced that this 
system of police was nothing more than a 
system of influence. 
The bill jwas read a second time. 


Debate on Mr. Sheridan’s Motion rela- 
tive to the Royal Burghs of Scotland.] 
April 18. Mr. Sheridan rose, agreeably to 
the notice he had given, for the purpose 
of bringing forward a motion relative to 
the Petitions before the House from the 
Royal Burgks of Scotland. He enter- 
tained sanguine hopes, that. during the re- 
cess, gentleman had turned their conside- 
ration to the subject, and that the efiect 
of such consideration would be their ad- 
mission, that what he should offer was a 
measure which could not be opposed. 
He hoped that when gentlemen recol- 
lected the whole of the subject now 
brought forward, they would not offer an 
insult toa body of wen whom he had the 
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etitions from the royal burzhs of Scst- 
and, unanimously pointing out gricy- 
ances, and seeking redress, were presented 
to that House. The number of roval 
burgh were in all sixty-six, and at that 
time fifty of them were uniform in their 
complaint. ‘These composed also a great 
part of the rank and dignity of it. Per- 
sons thus situated, and thus complaining, 
were worthy the attention of that Honse, 
and most particularly that of the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Dundas). These 
petitions stated the general mismanage- 
ment, misapplication of money, d'lupida- 
tion of property, and various injuries and 
grievances sustained by them in conse- 
quence of the usurped authority of certain 
self-elected magistrates in these burghs, 
and that to these complaints there was at 
present no redress under the law of Scot- 
land: that they had sought for redress, 
but were unable to obtain it. Upon this 
he was clearly of opinion, that the only 
application they could make, was an ap- 
plication to parliament ; for he maintained 
that it was clearly a decided point, that 
there was not now acourt of competeat 
jurisdiction to aflord relief to these com- 
plainants. Ifthat was the case, the ap- 
plication to parliament was correct and 
regular. This was denied by gentlemen 
on the other side. Here the parties were 
at issue. The point now remaining to be 
tried should be submitted to a committce 
of inquiry. If they could prove these 
facts, they would immediately fall under 
the wisdom of parliament, to have that re- 
dress which was due from its justice. 
‘Lhree sessions ago he presented a bill to 
that House, with a view to have these com- 
plaints removed. The bill was read a hist 
time. When it came to asecond reading, 
he then pledged himself to prove every 
allegation in these petitions. The gen- 
tleman opposite to him said they were 
grievances of great magnitude. ‘They ad- 
nutted that, if they could be proved, re- 
dress ought to, and should, be granted; 
but they said he was irregular in his ap- 


honour to support on the present occasion. | plication, and that he ought to institute a 


Were the House now to reject the sctici- 
tations of the petitioners, who prayed 
most ardently for an inquiry, the con- 
temptuous treatment must be considered 
as the greatest insult toa very respectable 
description of men, coal in the pro- 
cecdings of parliament. — For the pur- 
pose of refreshing their recollection, he 
would state the real situation of the busi- 
ness. Some years since a number of 


committee ofinquiry, and if he proved his 
facts, redress must follow. Upon this he 
withdrew his bill, conceiving that then he 
wus at Issue with them upon the facts of 
these grievances, and that, if he proved 
them, redress would follow. He then 
proceeded, he said, to the establishment 
of these facts, for which purpose he caused 
copies to be made of all the charters of 
these burghs, and all the setts. He 
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sought for the accounts of the public 
property, and all alienations, &c. The 
next session only a part of these was pro- 
duced, some of the burghs being deficient 
in that respect; afterwards, however, the 
whole became complete. ‘ Last session the 
whole came before the House, and it was 
proposed to go into a committee of inquiry 
upon the whole case, that facts might be 
ascertained, in order to ground the future 
procéedings of the House. Upon this the 
right hon. gentleman did not pretend to 
deny these facta ; nor had he (Mr. Sheri- 
dan) an idea in his mind, that the right 
hon. gentleman harboured a thought of 
insulting the people of Scotland so grossly, 
"as to say tothem, “‘ Now you have collected 
your proofs, and have made yourselves 
ready to submit your case to the House 
of Commons, you shall not be heard: I 


. will not now consent to inquire ; you shall |’ 


be defeated: I was only jesting with you: 
now I tell you plainly, the whole of my 
apparent frankness was a mere mocker 
on you.” Nothing of this kind was mad. 
or conveyed, last year. On the contrary, 
there was an implied assent to the inquiry, 
only it was then stated to be too late in 
the session. Upon this principle, and 
‘seemingly fair prospect of ultimate suc- 
cess, a motion was made, on the 27th of 
May last, and the House entered into a 
Resolution, that the House would, early 
-in thenext session, take into consideration 
the state of the royal burghs. Here it was 
evident that it was the intention of the 
House to go fairly into this inquiry. 
This could only be done in a committee, 
and to refuse a committee, was to refuse 
every thing that could relate to the sub- 
‘ject. He called on the right hon. gentle- 
‘man, not only from the duty he owed to 
the people of North Britain, but also from 
‘a sense of personal honour, to consent to 
this inquiry. He did not expect he should 
hear, that it was not now early in the 
.8ession: it was too mean a quibble to be 
attended to for a moment: it was too pal- 
try an excuse tu merit an answer. It was, 
in his opinion, a futile argument to main- 
-tain, that the proposition was brought for- 
ward ata late, instead of an early, period 
of the session. The most important re- 
furms which had ever been agitated in 
parliament, were proposed at a late pe- 
riod of the session. At what timedid Mr. 
Pitt produce his proposition for a parlia- 
mentary reform? at nearly the end of the 
session. When did Mr. Dundas himself 
-bring forward his proposition for the gra- 
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dual abolition of the slave trade ? at nearly 
the end of the session. .The clainis of 
this great body of men must be attended 
to by the House. What did the right 
hon. gentleman mean to do with the 
pledge of that House, when, instead of 
submitting to inquiry, or stating, by 
argument, any principle of justice on 
which the inquiry could be refused, he 
sheltered himself under flimsy evasions, 
and petty cavils? The fact was, he 
knew that inquiry would produce truth 
—truth would demand justice — justice 
would be fatal to the cause of the 
right hon. gentleman. He was ashamed 
to have his cause exposed: but let him 
remember, he was vigilantly watched in 
England, and would be faithfully reported 
in Scotland ; and that, if he thought these 
petty shifts would pass upon the people 
of North Britain, he was deceived in them, 
and did not know them so well as he 
thought he did; nor would he be sure of 
the continuance of their favour. The 
other objection was a little curious. He 
meant that the other party called on him 
to show a specific remedy to the abuse 
he complained of, before the House should 
enter into this inquiry. Now, on his hav- 
ing produced his bill for a reform of the 
boroughs, the right hon. gentleman had 
said, «Don't produce your remedy till 

ou have established your grievance.” 
Now that was the very thing; for, before 
he asked for a remedy, he proposed, in a 
committee of inquiry, to prove his griev- 
ance: and if he failed, he would be con- 
tent to abandon his application for the 
remedy. But it was too ridiculous to call 
upon him to show his grievance, if they 
refused him the only means by which he 
could show it ; and, in refusing, pretended 
to say that the refusal was because he did 
not specify his remedy. But this was not 
all: he had, in fact, produced the remedy ‘ 
it was specified in his bill; and the prin- 
ciple of it was admitted in tlie debate on 
the second readigg ; and the only reason 
then given for not passing the bill was, 
that first there should have been establish- 
ed a proof of the grievance. He was 
willing to go farther, he would state what 
the object of his bill was now. It was to 
abolish the self-electing power of the ma- 
gistrates in these boroughs ; without which 
nothing like justice could be done to the 
budy of the people who coinplained ; for 
all attempts at palliation would be fruit- 
less——He had heard it said, that there 
were such grievances in England as weil 
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as in Scotland. Was that any reason for 
giving redress to ‘neither? Was justice 
to be defeated by a community of oppres- 
sion? If he was to be asked, whether 
there was any abuse in the boroughs in 
England, he was ashamed to confess he 
had no doubt of it : but he must follow up 
that confession with an observation, that, 
when any extraordinary misapplication of 
the ey of a borough took place 
in England, there was something like 
a'mode ef inquiry into it possible; but 
that ‘was not the case in Scotland — 
there ‘there was no ‘court of judicature 
known, which could enter into the inquiry. 
' Supposmg for a moment, that there was 
ho ‘court in England competent to enter 
mto inquiries of the abuses of officers in 
boroughs, and that great abuses were 
stated to exist in three fourths of the 
whole kingdom, what would be the fate of 
2 motion in that House for a committee 
of inquiry? Would it not be granted? 
—most willingly and eagerly. Why should 
the case be different with regard to Scot- 
land? He did not think that the people 
of Scotland should be treated in that way. 
The right hon. gentleman particularly 
should not treat them so; he ought to 
know ‘them better, than to think they 
would for ever bear such insults. Let 
but the truth appear ; and he would pledge 
himself if the committee was granted, that 
not one of the allegations in the petitions 
would turn out to be false, but that all 
the abuses of which they complained 
would ‘be made manifest—It had been 
asserted by the right hon. gentleman, that 
there were in Scotland courts competent 
to take cognizance of the grievances spe- 
cificd in the petitions. He did not wish 
to give his opinion on the law of Scotland, 
without first having consulted the opinion 
of others, who were much more compe- 
tent to decide on that case than himsclf; 
but he had consulted a gentleman of great 
legal knowledge on that-subject, and the 
result of that consultation was, that there 
was not om court of judicature that could 
take cognizance of the grievances stated 
in these petitions. How was this point 
to be settled ?—by inquiry. If it should 
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stated, that he wished for nothing tebe 
granted in consequence of this mquiry, 
even supposing him to prove the abuses 
stated in the petitions, but what was 
granted in the different charters, and 
which had been defeated by abuse ‘having 
grown into usage; and now in Scotland 
usage was made paramount to all law. It 
was not, therefore, favour that he was 
asking, it was justice ; it was not to intro- 
duce any new mode, but to introduce an 
old one; it was to reform abuse.—Of late 
it had become a fashion to decry every 
thing in the nature of reform. It was 
carried so far as to become a principle 
in support of :general oppression; this 
brought on a oa that would hardly 
hear of any thing like reform. Opinions 
were entertained that reform led to inno- 
vation, mnovation to revolution, revolu- 
tion to anarchy and disorder, an there- 
fore a:door should not be opened to reform. 
No man, who knew the spirit of the con- 
stitution of this country, ceuld support 
this sort of principle. It was the glory 
of our constitution, that it contained a 
principle of reform in its very nature ; and 
we had at this day nothing m it that was 
beautiful, but what had not been forced 
from tyrants, and taken from the usurpa- 
tions of despotism. What was the his- 
tory of our constitution but an eternal 
series of reform? The privilege of reform 
was the greatest blessing which the people 
of England enjoyed. By: reform they had 
invigorated the constitution. By reform 
the people had in numerous instances de- 
stroyed oppression and tyranny; and by 
the spirit of laudable innovation, the 
greatest benefits had resulted to mankind. 
Reform was therefore the very essence of 
the British constitution ; and he who main- 
tained contrary doctrines, avowed -senti- 
ments inimical to the divine principles of 
hberty. But there was something, it was 
said, in the present times, that: should 
deter us from thinking of reform now, 
and that was, because there had been 8 
revolution in France: there ‘way a time 
‘when some persons thought that nobody 
should even allude to it; that it was ‘un- 
safe, and almost indecent, to mention it; 


afterwards be found, that there was any | and.that it'was an impious mystery, ‘not 


competent jurisdiction for the hearing of 
these complaints, and, on proof, redres- 
sing them, then the petitioners should be 
sent thither, but it was ridiculous to refuse 
to hear whether the case was so or not, 
merely on the assertion of any mdividual, 
who wished to stifle the inquiry. He 


‘event met our eyes in. 


to be touched on. This delusion, how- 
ever, no longer existed. The glorieas 
corner; it 
infused its benign influence through all 


‘our avocattons of life; it mingled with 


the light which we enjoyed; it floated in 
the air which we ‘breathed; it made part 
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conversation of the social and commuak 
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folios, all that could be said in them 
would be at last reduceable to this, that 


cative. It formed part of the taste of | the destruction of a ie ree government 


our public entertainments, and mingled 
in our melody. It was no longer an ob- 
ject to be dreaded; and with the sober 

the serious, the only question was, 
«‘ what wisdom was to be gained by it?” 


was an act of the highest wisdom in a 
ople; and that, this accomplished, the 
igher order, and the most enlightene 

class, would feel, and really possess, 

the natural advantages of their fair race 


For, with regard to the event itself, and; riority; while the lower orders of t 


the 


peace of this country in consequence | 


people would fall into the rank of useful 


of it, there needed be but one feeling upon { industry, which was the nerve and sinew 


the subject; exultation and 
death of the despotism of France, the 
greatest enemy England ever had. The 
French revolution was a Lappy event for 
England; it afforded an opportunity to 
pursue, without interruption, the measures 
most consonant to our aggrandizemeht 
and welfare. It presented, through the 
medium of the national assembly, the 
best committee of supply this country 
had ever experienced. te had given the 
death blow to the family compact; pre- 
vented the farther sacrifice of millions, 
perhaps, of our fellow subjects ; and pre- 
cluded the wanton expenditure of mil- 
lions, perhaps, of the public money, on 
the late misunderstanding between Great 
Britain and Spain. Of the old govern- 
ment of France it might be enough to 
say, that the revolution was a necessary 
remedy for the grievances of the people ; 
that by the old system their liberties had 
been destroyed ; and that by the despotic 
measures formerly adopted, the public 
debt, under which they now groaned, had 
been contracted. The safety of our pos- 
sessions in India was owing to the French 
revolution; and therefore that event, in 
this point of view, was the greatest bless- 
ing that could happen to this country. 
B ee us tranquillity abroad, it 

orded us leisure to look into abuses at 
home; and neither to be intimidated into 
dangerous compliance with popular cla- 
mour on the one hand, or too ready to 
listen to the fears of the most timid, on 
the danger of innovation on the other. 
Such was the season to correct abuses. 
But, according to the opinions of some 
of the most moderate and well-informed 
men in this country, there were a number 
of principles maintained by the national 
assembly of France, which would militate 
ultimately against the true principle of 
well regulated liberty. Upon this he 
could only say, that if all the eloquent 
actavos, that in such numbers were daily 
flowing with the highest praises of the 


French revolution, were changed into 
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oy at the! of a well regulated society. But this 


theory of France had been carried too 
far, and it had been brought into discus- 
sion in this country. That it had been 
brought into discussion, he admitted ; that 
the theory had been carried too far, was 
matter of speculative opinion, that had 
nothing to do with the real interest of 
this country, and upon which he should 
make nO animadversion; but that, if 
France,» under the reign of despotism, 
had produced statesmen capable of rege- 
nerating a government all at once, or a 
people capable of instantly performing 
the duties, and observing the subor- 
dination, necessary to a free constitution, 
he should have thought the vices of her 
old government far less than he did at 
present. The thing for us to attend to 
was a rational and sober reformation of 
abuses, at a time when there was nothing 
to interrupt us. This was the only way 
by which we could be sure of avaiding 
the evil that might attend a reformation 
by violence ; for if to every request of the 
eople, their representatives refused top 
fee under an idea that some encroach- 
ments might be made on the presogae 
of the Crown, the effect in time would be, 
that the people would sugpect parljament 
of having too intimate an alliance wit! 
the power of the Crown; and by this po- 
pular distrust, they would be at last, in 
their defence, sida to the throne for 
shelter against popular resentment, 
compelled to fortify the place in whi 
they took refuge. This was the most sure 
way of making a real division in the coun- 
try. It was well known, that every body 
thought upon public subjects. There 
was a spirit of inquiry issued forth among 
all classes of men; it increased every day 
and every hour: experience taught us it 
was impossible to check it; wisdom ought 
to teach us to prevent it from becoming 
dangerous ; for s9 it would become, if the 
people had any reason to suspect that 
their grievances were treated with con- 
tempt.. From first resolving only to prg- 
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cure redress for grievances, they might 
fly to anarchy ain! conhinion: If we suf- 
fered this, it would be too late to talk 
about the probable. mischief of reform. 
He must then say to the House, that, un- 
less they wished to encourage the idea, 
_ that the people will have no relief, how- 

ever prenne their necessities or however 
just their claims, unless they wished to 
tell the people they really had no friends 
in the Houte of Commons, and that their 
rights were totally neglected, they would 
yield redress with cheerfulness, when 
fairly claimed. This was the only way to 
keep the people of this country contented 
with their condition. One proof of a dis- 
position to attend to the wishes of the 
people, would have more effect in pre- 
serving their attachment to the constitu- 
tion, than all the eloquent speeches that 
had been made to praise it. “If (said 
Mr. Sheridan) we survey the progress of 
reason and philosophy, the medicine of 
the mind, which enobles every principle 
of action, I am confirmed in the opinion. 
that parliament ought no longer to repel 
reforms, wnen real grievances exist. The 
people will not now be deceived by falla- 
cious statements of their happiness. We 
ought to preserve our parliamentary dig- 
nity with the pepple. Whenever we suffer 
ourselves to sink into contempt, then 
§ farewell, a long farewell to all our 
greatness.” We should convince the 
peopie that we have their interest and 

app at heart; that we are ready to 
redress their baie that we do not 
mean to provoke improper applications to 
the throne; that we wish to maintain the 
fortification of the citadel of the consti- 
‘tution entire and unmolested; that we 
scorn the wretched and contemptible ar- 
gument, that the edifice is too rotten to 
suffer any repairs, and so brittle as to 
hazard a demolition on the gentlest 
touch; and finally, that we will not drive 
the people to the miserable and alarming 
‘necessity of selecting any other leaders 
than their parliamentary representatives.” 
These, he said, were not sentiments pe- 
culiar to himself. The propriety of them 
must be felt by every man who heard 
him. He rejoiced that they were not 


merely felt, but adopted as a principle of 


action; that men, whose characters, si- 
tuations, and consequence, placed them 
above the suspicion: of sinister motives, 
had resolved to rear a standard, to which 
all who sought redress of grievances, or 
xetorm of abuse, by loyal and constitutional 
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means, might repair with confidence. 
This was the true course to prevent the 

eople from putting themselves under 
eaders whose object might be not so 
much to reform as to destroy. Those 
who had undertaken it would, he trusted, 
follow up with the same youthful ardour, 
but more steady perseverance, than the 
right hon. gentleman opposite ( Mr. Pitt) 
that reform which had been the first ob- 
ject of his political life. Indeed, it was 
but a bad compliment to the constitution, 
to say it was a building which we 
could not touch without the danger of its 
overthrow. Such a building the people 
would be too ready to view as an old edi-. 
fice, so far decayed as to be incapable of sup- 

ort. He who now obstinately refused to 
listen to proposals for a temperate reform, 
must be destitute of prudence and discre- 
tion. He then moved, “ That this House 
having received petitions from forty-six of 
the royal burghs of Scotland, complaining 
of various grievances in the government 
of the said burghs, and the House, after 
taking the same into consideration, having 
on the 17th of February, 1788, ordered, 
that notarial copies and setts of the royal 
burghs should be laid before this House, 
and then having made several other or- 
ders for accounts of the cess, stent, or 
land-tax, levied in the said burghs, and 
of the sums of money paid the receiver- 
general on account of the same, and for 
accounts of the revenues of the said 
burghs, and for accounts of the Jands of 
the said burghs, alienated since the union; 
and, in obedience to the said orders, such 
accounts having been laid before this 
House, it is incumbent on thts House to 
proceed to the examination of the said 
papers and accounts, in such mode as 
shall best ascertain whether the griev- 
ances complained of are true, and what 
remedy this House ought to apply to such 
grievances.” 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland said, he 
considered it his duty to give some opr 
nion upon the subject now before 
House, and he would give it in the man- 
ner which appeared to him the most pro- 
per, and the best adapted to the al in- 
terests of Scotland: and this he would de 
without the least regard to popularity: 
because, if he was conscious that he acted 
from conviction and right motives, he 
held in thorough contempt any populanty 
that might be gained by supporting the 
motion, or any unpopularity that might 
attend opposition to it. The hon. gentle- 
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man had laid much stress upon the con- 
tents of the petitions, and other papers on 
the table, by arguing, that they exhibited 
grievances and complaints that required 
immediate redress. The complaints in 
those petitions might be divided into 
three branches: first, that the inhabitants 
of burghsin Scotland were liable to the ille- 
gal exaction of taxes, for which there was 
no adequate remedy : secondly, that there 
were instances of gross misrule and mis- 
conduct by the magistrates of burghs, in 
the dilapidation of public property, and 
general discharge of their duty: lastly, 
that there was no court of judicature in 
Scotland to which those magistrates were | 
responsible for what they did, or that had | 
any control over their conduct, however 
improper it might be. The two first were 
positions entirely unfounded. The 
jast he would admit in part, as far as re- 
spected the production of accounts, and 
lamented that there was such a deficiency 
in the law of Scotland as he must acknow- 
ledge that to be; and if a specific propo- 
sition was brought forward that could re- 
medy this defect, he would most willingly 
support it, provided the regulations went 
merely to remedy an existing grievance, 
and did not at all interfere with the con- 
stitutional system of the Scotch burghs, 
as confirmed by the usage and practice of 
so long a period. If, therefore, the hon. 
ntleman confined himself merely to this, 
he would find that he was no enemy to 
reform, when it was evidently necessary, 
though he never would a ree to what 
seemed to be the principal object of the 
hon. gentleman’s endeavours, a complete 
subversion of the present constitution of 
the burghs of Scotland, in order to sub- 
stitute a new one, which, in his opinion, 
would in no degree tend to remedy any 
grievance, but, on the contrary, be at best 
a mere speculation, fraught with danger- 
ous consequences. The hon. gentleman 
had stated all those petitions and com- 
plaints as coming from the roval burghs | 
of Scotland ; but this he begged leave to | 
deny ; for the petitions, he contended, did | 
not in general come from the royal | 
burghs. When he allowed that there 
ought to be some remedy on the particu- 
lar i pou of there being no court in Scot- 
land competent to take into their cogni- 
zance the accounts of magistrates, and 
wished to see a proper remedy applied, 
he thought doing so could not be called 


a half measure, or palliative, as the hon. | - 


geutieman had stated every thing to be, 
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that came short of that total subversion 
of the present constitution of the royal 
burghs which the hon. gentleman wanted: 
while this was contended for, and that 
the power of self-election, as it was called, 
in those burghs, ought to be taken away, 
he, for one, should oppose every attempt 
that favoured such a measure. With re- 
gard to what had been said about illegal 
exaction of money from the inhabitants 
of the Scotch burghs, and that there was 
no remedy, he had never even heard of 
any complaint of that nature having been 
made. He recurred to the period of the 
Revolution, and the subsequent treaty of 
union, when it was the object of both 
countries to participate in every advan- 
tage that could be suggested for their 
mutual interests. At this time it did not 
appear that those heavy grievances, now 
so much felt, had existed; nor was there. 
then, nor till lately, any complaint against 
them. He had been bred, from his in- 
fancy, to the Scotch bar, and had not yet 
been in any of those situations which the 
hon. gentleman alluded to, and which 
might have jostled the law of Scotland 
out of his head; and it certainly must be 
much jostled in any man’s head, who as- 
serted, that there was no court of judica- 
ture in Scotland, competent to take cog- 
nizance of illegal exactions of money by 
magistrates from the inhabitants, upon 


_whatever pretence it might be levied. He 


remembered two cases, one from Aber- 
deen, and another from Glasgow, where 
the court of session so far received and 
entertained the complaint of the bur- 
gesses against the magistrates, that they. 
entered into the merits of the case; and 
having thoroughly examined it, saw that 
the complaint was frivolous and ground- 
less, and decreed accordingly. He would 
insist, in the face of any lawyer in Scot- 
land, thst if any magistrate exacted taxes 
from, or dilapidated the property of, the 
burgesses, he was amenabie to the laws of 
his country; because there was a power. 
in the court of session to inquire into, 
and grant redress in all, such cases. In 
his official situation, he would lend his 
name to such informations, and always 
would do. He concluded, by stating his 
opposition to going into any committee 
of ‘inquiry, because that might give the 
country reason to think that the griev- 
ances really existed, whereas he believed 
they did not. ; 
Mr. Fox said, that before he offered a 
word on the present motion, he wished to 
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make a few observations on the state- 
ments of the learned lord who spoke 
last, for they appeared to him to be to- 
tally unparliamentary. He meant that 
when the question was, inquiry or no in- 
quiry, it was not right to set assertion 

ainst assertion. He conceived, that 
= be any member of that House said, “I 
have a fact which appears to me to be 
true,” the only way to dispose of it was 
either to give the inquiry, that the fact 
might be ascertained, or to say we adnut 
the fact to be true, but we are of opinion 
Ro inquiry ought to be granted, because 
it is not of sufficient importance for us to 
waste our time upon its investigation. 
But, when a fact was stated by one hon. 
member of that House, and the possibi- 
lity of it denied by another, on account 
of its atrociousness, then least of all 
should an inquiry be refused, because 
then it ceased to be interesting to one 
side only, it became interesting to both; 
it became as much the duty of the House 
to be tender to a party falsely accused, 
as attentive to the accuser; and how 
could the falsity of the accusation be 
made manifest, and innocence clearly set 
free front ee but by inquiry? 
Therefore the learned lord was unparlia- 
mentary, when he maintained the impro- 
priety of inquiring into a fact, because its 
atrociousness was evidence that it could 
not be true, and that therefore inquiry 
would be futile.—Another argument of 
the learned gentleman was not more 
happy. He said there were three objects 
of complaint, or there were three grounds 
stated of grievance, of which one only 
existed. What then! You must state 
your remedy to them all, or you shall not 

ve this inquiry! How was this? Was 
it the case at any time in the practice of 
parhament? Was it the case in the slave 
trade, that had been so vehemently op- 
posed whenever any part of a reform was 
‘sought? Most indubitably it was not. 
An hon. gentleman, to whom the public 
was so much indebted for his anxious ex- 
ertions for the abolition of that traffic, and 
for his perseverance, had thought that 
the slave trade ought immediately and 
totally to be abolished—so did he; but 
another opinion was statcd, and a gradual 
abolition was proposed, to which the 
House, in his opinion, very imprudently 
agreed, because he thought the immediate 
abolition better. What then, did the 
House refuse farther inquiry, because 


they did not agree in the remedy pro- 
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posed? Not so; for they had ag: te 
enter into a farther inquiry. is ob- 
servation of the learned lord was no bet- 


ter than the former. But supposing the 


‘reasoning to be as parliamentary as he 


thought it ridiculous, what were we to 
think of the probabuity of the truth of 
the case, as stated by the learned lord? 
He had said, that in all the royal burghs 
there were none of the abuses complat 
of. Mr. Fox confessed he had a high te- 
spect for the inhabitants of North Britain, 
on account of their integrity and abilities, 
but he would not pay them such a compli- 
ment as tosuppose that there were no abuses 
in any of their burghs, while he knew 
there were so many in England~-that a 
place where he was told there existed no 
check, was better conducted than that 
where there were many. In fact, when 
he saw by these petitions, that a nume- 
rous body of persons were compleining 
that there was money taken out of their 
pockets which ought not to be taken, and 
to which they did not assent, and that 
this money was not applied to the pur- 
poses for which it was pretended to be 
raised, ner applied for their use in any 
way whatever, what should he say? 
Most decidedly that there was ground for 
inquiry.-As to the general observations 
that were made upon reform, they were 
easily answered. He knew very well 
that every reform was, by its enemies, 
called a subversion ; but that ought never 
to deter others from entering into in- 
quiry; if it were to have that effect, no 
evils would be prevented, nor any griev- 
ance redressed. The complaint here 
was from the royal burghs ; that their of- 
ficers had mismanaged the affairs en- 
trusted to their care; that by their mode 
of election persons were to diepose of the 
property of those who had not the sha- 
dow of a choice at the election, and that 
the proceedings of those self-elected per- 
sons. were afterwards carried on in a way 
that precluded the possibility of any exa- 
mination into their conduct. Now, if there 
was to be no inquiry into thie, he wished te 
know what character for freedom the in- 
habitants of North Britain must have. 
This was a crown grievance, and on that 
account the House ought to be the more 
ready to enter into an examination of it, 
and to declare, by the parliament of Eng- 
land, that no such abuses shall be suffered 
to continue. Let the House peruse the 
rs, which so much nig had been 
akon to collect, and let ¢ afterwards 
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declare and proclaim the enormous false- 
hoeds they contained, if that should be 
the effect of the inquiry.—If the House did 
not go into this inquiry, they would break 
their promise with the public; for they 
stood pledged by a resolution of last 
ear to enter upon this subject. Let the 
ouse publish a resolution, that these 
grievances did not exist, and that, if the 
did, there were courts of law in Nort 
Britain to take cognizance of them. He 
would say that the petitioners had a right 
to take upon themselves to call on the 
House ot Commons to declare their opi- 
nion, whether these grievances did exist 
or not, and if they did, to call on them 
to devise means for the redress of them. 
They had a right to say to the House, for 
it was true, “ You declared last year that 
you would inquire, and yet this year you 
insult us, by telling us you will not in- 
quire at all.” He said they bad a right 
to apply to that House as often as they 
thought fit, and that, in his opinion, they 
‘would do well to repeat their application 
until they gained their point. They were 
-entitled to the protection of the govern- 
ment of this nation, for it derived the 
benefit of their allegiance. The House 
had. pledged itself to give an opinion upon 
she subject of these alleged grievances, 
and if it withheld that opinion, it would, 
in his mind, disgrace itself. As to the 
peace of Scotland, he confessed it ap- 
peared to him, that so far from being in 
danger from granting this inquiry, it was 
the only way etlectually to preserve it ; the 
retusal, indeed, might be dangerous, and 
be the means of creating some confusion, 
for men would naturally be led to ex- 
cesses after they had repeatedly been re- 
fused redress of grievances which they 
severely felt.—dle did not pretend to be 
equal to a dispute with any member of 
that House, much less was he equal to 
the learned lord upon the law of Scot- 
land; but by the doctrine maintained by 
that learned lord, it seemed to him, as if 
the inhabitants of North Britain were to 
be considered as having remedies to grie- 
vances, only de jure, but which were to 
‘be applied de facto. But if a member of 
the British parliament was bound to listen 
to the petitions of any of the people of 
England, so he was to those of Scotland : 
aad if there was any difference in the de- 
of zeal with which he was to perform 
duty, it was in the case now before 
‘the House, where the complaint was, that 
the people were irregularly taxed; and 
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he confessed freely, he should, in his api- 
nion, betray his constituents, if he Ga 
not give his voice for this inquiry. As to 
the effect of the inquiry, he should not 
conceal his sentiments. He suspected 
that there could be no remedy but by 
altermg the mode of election of this self- 
elected council. He should be ready to 
retract that opinion, if he saw good reason 
for it : but he could not help suspecting 
that he should remain of the same opinion, 
because he thought that none should elect 
others to offices that had the disposal ofpro- 
ee those who were to pay the-taxes. 
e knew nothing of the character and 
disposition of the people of North Britain 
from any other means than from the many 
excellent characters which he had meg 
with in this country, but he hoped they 
loved the substance of liberty too well to 
permit the abuses that had been stated to 
continue for any considerable length of 
time. Ifit were true that their magis- 
trates imposed upon them in the manner 
stated, the people must be fallen much 
below the level of what he thought them. 
and have feelings of libefty very different 
from Englishmen; and until he became 
ersuaded they were so, he should will- 
ingly lend every assistance in his power 
to obtain their just rights, because he 
knew it to be his duty. He lamented, 
however, that some gentlemen who were 
members of that House were rather in- 
different upon the subject, for he believed 
if these petitions came from other parts 
of the island, more attention would have 
been paid to them. This, however, should 
not slacken the efforts ofthese petitioners, 
but should stimulate them to persist ; for 
if they did, the time would come when 
the House of Commons would be obliged, 
—he did not mean improperly obliged, 
but obliged by reason, to comply with 
their request.—-With regard to what had 
been advanced, as a miserable consolation 
to the people of Scotland, that similar 
grievances existed in England, it was not 
a rule that one man should bear oppres- 
sion, because another thought proper te 
bear it; nor did he think it a wise thing 
to urge such an argument. at argu- 
ment could not be better refuted than by 
recurring to an eloquent speech of a very 


-able member of that House, whose fre- 


much lamented, 
ad the happiness 
of calling his friend, and whom personally, 
though not politically, he wished still te 
consider in the same vicw. Mr. Burke, 


quent absence he ve 
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§n a debate on the American war, when 
the subject of taxation was discussed, op- 
posed those who argued, that there was 
virtually an equal right to tax Boston as 
well as Birmingham, by maintaining that 
it was impolitic and imprudent in the ex- 
treme, to recommend an imitation of the 
‘detects of our constitution; and that, 
were we not disposed to remedy griev- 
ances, we should not wantonly provoke 
an inquiry and ee of our imperfec- 
tions, but give a silent connivance to those 
a that were deemed reproachable. 

e like refutation might be adopted on 
the present occasion, the profound obser- 
‘vations of the elegant senator being 
equally forcible and applicable.—There 
‘were some corporations in England, 
where the magistrates were self-elected ; 
‘but he was sure there was not one which 
‘could plead an exemption from the autho- 
rity of a court of law to compel them to 
‘account for their trust. Yet this latter 
‘abuse avowedly existed in Scotland. The 
remedy which his hon. friend intended to 
‘propose, was to vest the right of electing 
magistrates in the burgesses at large. This 
‘appeared to him to be the only effectual 
‘remedy: but the House might devise 
‘some other. All he asked for in the pre- 
sent case was inquiry. ‘The House could 
not, in his opinion, refuse it; and when a 
‘committee should have gone through it, 
‘he made no doubt but a proper remedy 
would be adopted for such abuses as 
‘should then be found to exist. As a 
member of the British parliament, he felt 
himself bound to attend to the petitions 
of the people: he should therefore think 
‘he failed in duty, if he did not give his 
hearty approbation to the motion, which 
he trusted common justice would induce 
‘the House to adopt. 

Mr. Anstruther said, he considered the 
subject as having nothing to do with po- 
pularity or unpopularity, and was sur- 
‘prised that popularity had been at all in- 
troduced into the debate. He would be 
“content to argue the question upon facts, 
and to oppose going into any committee 
of mauiry, until the hon. gentleman had 
produced some facts as grievances, which 
‘demanded the inquiry he asked for, and 
which he insisted his hon. friend had ne- 
‘ver yet been able to do. About three 
years ago his hon. friend had brought in 
a bill; but as the House knew of no griev- 
ances that existed, it was very properly 
‘gaid, produce some facts to substantiate 


your complaints, and having laid those be- 
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fore us, we shall be able to judge what they 
amount to, and what remedy, if any is 
necessary ought to be applied. Upon this 
suggestion the bill was then given up; 
and since that time a prodigious number 
of papers had been laid upon the table ; 
et, after all they did not contain any one 
instance of grievance, for which redress 
had been asked, and refused; and, cer- 
tainly, the House was not bound to go 
into a committee of inquiry upon a mere 
assertion of grievances. there appeared 
in the papers on the table no illegal ex- 
actions, nor any conduct on the part of 
magistracy that required redress. He 
likewise agreed with the learned lord, 
that the courts in Scotland were compe- 
tent to inquire into, and adequate to give 
redress, in al! cases of illegal abuse.—He 
then noticed the arguments of his right 
hon. friend, who had said, that when one 
hon. member insisted that a grievance did 
exist, and another denied that it did, as- 
sertion being answered by assertion, then 
came the time for inquiry. ‘To this mode 
of arguing there could be no end. And, 
then, said his right hon. friend, the griev- 
ances complained of, being so atrocious 
in their nature, and so incredible, there is 
still the greater necessity to inquire whe- 
ther they exist or no.—If they do, to ap- 
ply the proper nenery and if not, to de- 
clare that they are false and unfounded. 
The only one for which there was a 
colour, was the accounts of the applica- 
tion of the money not being open to ex- 
amination; and if this did really exist, it 
certainly required a remedy ; and when- 
ever any was proposed he would be ready 
to accede to it. That there were courts 
of competent jurisdiction to redress any 
misconduct of the magistrates, was evi- 
dent from the examples already adduced : 
that competency was in the court of 
quarter sessions. He referred to the cases 
of Aberdeen and Glasgow, und said, that 
the court of session, having entertained 
those suits, sufficiently evinced their 
power of taking such complaints under 
their cognizance. His right bon. friend 
had whispered to him, that the Scetch 
court never threw out any action upon 
their incompetency to judge of it; but he 


must say, his right hon. friend had here 


‘reasone 


sadly jostled the Scotch Jaw that might 
be in his head ; for any man who had been 
in the court of session, must know, that 
actions were thrown out for that very 
If, in the case alluded to, the 
court of session had improperly decided 
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the complaint to be groundless, the blame ; Sir James Johnstone said, that he for-- 
moh hbak the court, and not with the law. : merly mentioned his readiness to go into’ 
ether they had been right or wrong, inquiry, if any abuses or grievances could | 
was not for him to say; but if they were be proved. Now, as it had been admitted 
wrong, the intended bill of his hon. friend | on all sides that magistrates could not be° 
could be no remedy against that. As‘ called to eccount for their management, 
to the grievance of there being no court | he certainly would vote for the motion. 
to control the management of magistrates | Mr. Dundas declared, that the hon. 
when in office, he admitted it as much as ' mover had misrepresented and perverted 
the learned lord ; and whenever the hon.! every thing that he had said before on 
gentleman could propose a suitable reme- | this question. When the hon. gentleman 


dy, he might depend on his support. 
With tegard to there never having been 
any action for delinquency in magistrates 
in Scotland, as stated by the learned lord, 
he believed, he might add, that the same 


brought in his bill, he certainly opposed 
it, as an irregular way of obtaining its’ 
pretended object; and he certainly had 
suggested, that it would be proper to’ 
put the House in possession of some facts 


was the case in England.—He then en- | relative to the grievances complained of 
tered into the different ways in which | before he called on them to go into an 
charters were worded, and the opposition ; inquiry. His only object was, to have a 
that frequently appeared between the | fair and full discussion, which he had al- 
words of an original charter, and the ; ways been, and was at this moment, ready 


meaning affixed to it, by the custom or | 
usage of the burgh. ll the charters | 
were in old abridged latin, and many of 
them had become ambiguous; the setts, 
therefore were to explain these ambigui- 
ties, and state their meaning.—His right 
hon. friend had said, that there was no- 
thing of the character of freemen left to 
the inhabitants of Scotch burghs ; but he, 
on the other hand, contended that they 
enjoyed, as much as English burgesscs. 
every thing connected with freedom ; and 
that their civil rights were in no ways 
affected by the present constitution of the 
burghs; that no magistrate could levy 
money from them, or tax them illegally ; 
and that the laws afforded them redress 
for ey es abuse. His hon. friend 

ad said, he’only meant an alteration of 
the present system by way of improving 
it. But what did thisamcuntto? Why, 
the very first enactirfg clause of his bill 
went toa total repeal of all the charters, 
setts,and instruments of every kind, which 


burghs. He said that, if he had agreed 
with his hon. friend in other respects, he 
~ Never would agree to abolish one system 
of corporate rights to establish another; 
because he believed corporations would 
be equally creatures of the crown in what- 
ever shape they appeared. He concluded 
by saying that he should oppose the motion. 
Mr. Martin was convinced that griev- 
ances did really exist with respect to the 
Scotch burghs, and was happy to give his 
vote for a reform in these, as well as for 
any other reformation, consistent with 
the spirit of the constitution. 
(VOL. XXIX.] 


f 


to go into, provided the hon. gentleman 
would bring forward some specific pro- 
position, as aremedy for the abuses stated. 
A great many papers had certainly been 
produced, and he supposed they con- 
tained all the facts which the hon. gen- 
tleman wished to bring forward. Wh 
instead of all the delaysthat had occurred, 
did not the hon. gentleman come forward 
at once with his proposition, that from 
the facts before them, and the proposed 
remedy, they might judge whether the 
first were well founded ; or, if they were, 
whether the other was the best remedy- 
to be applied ? But what was there in the 
hon. gentleman’s conduct that looked like 
seriousness in this business? He last ses- 
sion brought it forward the very day be- 
fore parliament rose, and the House then 
came to a resolution to take the matter 
into consideration early in the next ses- 
sion. And how had this been done? The 
hon. gentleman had heard a rumour that — 


ee would rise about the Easter 
regulated the present constitution of the - 


olidays; and, after being silert on the 
subject all the former part of the session, 
he starts it again on the day immediately 
before the Easter recess. What he re- 


-_gretted most was, the delusion with which 


the hon gentleman had deceived his clients, 
the Scotch reformers, for several years, 
and the hopes he had held out to them, 
of accomplishing redress, for supposed 


and unsubstantiated gricvances: and he 


would maintain, that granting to them 

what the hon. gentleman so much called 

for, a subversion of the present constitu- 

tional system of ‘nteraal government in 

those burghs, would be productive ot 
[4 11] , 
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dangerous consequences. He wished 
therefore to have the matter fairly discus- 
sed and settled. 

Mr. Rolle said, that his regard for the 
constitution led him to oppose every mo- 
tion for reform that had been, or could be 
brought forward ;-and, as to what the 
hon. gentleman had concluded his speech 
with, that thig was the proper time for 
reform and innovation, he must declare 
that the hon. gentleman had delivered 
one of the most inflammatory, wicked, and 
dangerous speeches he had ever heard. 

Sir James St. Clair Erskine said, that 
the principle laid down for altering the con- 
stitution of the Scotch bare would go 
to the alteration of all similar constitu- 
tions in England—a principle which, he 
apprehended, gentlemen werenot prepared 
to adopt. He contended that the abuses 
alleged did not exist. 

Mr. Piti said, that the motion was nei- 
ther such as ought to be negatived nor 
gia The hon. gentleman might move 

is proposition of reform, and then the 
House might go into a committee to con- 
sider of it, if that should seem proper. 
He therefore recommended him to with- 
draw the motion, and take the other 
course. If the motion was persistcd in, 
he should move to adjourn. 

Mr. Sheridan made an able reply, and 
recapitulated his reasons for proceeding 
as he had done. If he was allowed to go 
into a committee he had gained his end, 
and would withdraw his present motion. 
In that committee he should move propo- 
sitions of fact founded on the evidence, 
and on these propositions, when reported 
and aereee to by the House, he should 
move his remedy. 

After some further conversation, Mr. 
Sheridan withdrew his motion, and then 
moved “ That the several petitions, and 
other accounts and papers, presented to 
this House in the last parjiament, relative 
to the internal government of the royal 
burghs in Scotland, be referred to the 
consideration of a committee.” Upon this 
the House divided: 

Tellers. 


Mr. Sheridan - - 
p EAE Major Maitland - - t 27 
Sir J. St. Clair Erskine 
Nogs Mr. Anstruther - - t 69 
So it passed in the negative. 


Debate on Mr. Dundas's Resolutions for 
the Gradual Abolition of the Slave Trade. ] 
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April 28. The order of the day being 
read, for the House to resolve itself into 
a committee of the whole House, to con- 
sider of measures to be taken for the abo- 
lition of the trade carried on by British 
subjects for the purpose of procurin 
slaves from Africa; the House resolv 
itself into the said committee, Mr. Beaufoy 
in the chair. 

Mr. Dundas then rose to perform his 
promise, namely, to submit his ideas on 
the gradual abolition of the slave trade. 
He said, that he should not take notice of 
any advantage which the slave trade might 
be of to this country, or to any class of 
inhabitants in it, or to any of the planters 
in the West Indies, if the trade had been 
permitted to continue. These were points 
totally extraneous, because the House had 
expressed its opinion that thetrade should 
not be continued. Neither should he say 
any thing on the immediate abolition, be- 
cause the House had come to a resolution 
that the trade should only be gradually 
abolished. His arguments, therefore, 
would be applicable only to the idea of a 
gradual abolition of the slave trade, and it 
was inthat view he wished to submit them 
tothesense of the committee. Several years 
ago, he had formed his opinion upon the 
propriety and justice of the abolition of 
that trade, and the report ofthe evidence 
before the committce of privy council had 
confirmed him in that opinion; but though 
he thought it ought not to be continued, 
he did not think it would be safe suddenly 
to put anend to it. Some gentlemen 
were tor immediate abolition, and others 
considered an abolition in any way what- 
ever asruinousto our islands, and to all con- 
cerned withthcem. His ideas, therefore, with . 
respect to a gradualabolition of the trade, 
might be rejected by both those descri 
tions of persons, but he hoped they would 
be discussed candidly, and if rejected, be 
rejected after fair argument. ‘The com- 
mittee had already come to a resolution 
that the trade should be gradually abo- 
lished; that resolution he considered as 
the only basis for reasoning on the sub- 
ject; aud he expected that those who had 
differed from him on the former night would 
consider themselves bound by the resolution 
to regard the trade as a condemned trade. 
He begged leavebefore he entered into the 
detail, to restate what he had advanced on 
a former night, viz. that he considered the 
co-operation of the West India merchants 
and planters essential to the abolition ; for 
unless the House made them partics in 
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the experiment they were about to make, 
that experiment could never be made. 
Upon that ground, he hoped that those 
who were advocates for the abolition 
would see the impropriety of looking to 
a very short period; if they did not, the 
trade would be continued in a different 
mode and through other channels: if time 
was not given te encourage the merchants 
and planters to try fairly the scheme of 
rearing a sufficient number of native ne- 
groes to answer the purpose of cultivating 
the plantations, the trade would be car- 
ried on by foreign countries with our ca- 
pitals, and be an unregulated African 
trade. He therefore begged gentlemen, 
for the sake of humanity, notto insist upon 
too short a period. 

Having said this in general to those 
‘who were the most eager for the abolition 
of the trade, he would address himself 
next to the West-India planters and mer- 
chants; and to them he would say, that 
they were by no means aiding their cause 
af they insisted on too long a period to 
complete the abolition of this trade, be- 
cause the sense of the House and the 
country had been already expressed upon 
the subject. There was another class of 
men, whose interest and opinions should 
not be neglected ; for if they were, there 
would ensue very great distress to many, 
and total ruin to some families. The per- 
sons to whom he alluded were those who 
were mortgages, annuitants, or trustees 
for the estates of infants having jprepenty 
m the West Indies. Supposing for a mo- 
ment, that the planters could carry on 
their plantations without fresh importa- 
tions of negroes, that would not be suffi- 
cient to remove the evil for the interest of 
those planters was much involved in the 
interest of these mortgagees, trustees, &c. 
These persons must be satisfied that the 
plan would not affect their property, other- 
wise they would hasten to change the na- 
ture of their security, and call in their 
property for the purpose of investing it 
somewhere else, and by these means oc- 
casion losses aud bankruptcies to an in- 
credible extent. There was another 
body of men whose interests were involved 
in this traffic.—The persons engaged in 
the trade itself, owners of vessels belong- 
ing to the ports of London, Liverpool and 
Bristol ; and who had followed up this 
trade, under an idea that it was sanctioned 
by the legislature of this country. Under 
such impressions the committee would 
éeel it their duty to do them justice. - 


gradual Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
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Having stated the general outline of 
what appeared to him to be the best plan 
that could be adopted to meet the inter- 
est of all parties, and also to effectuate 
the abolition of the trade, he should now 
mention some of the particulars of the 
system which he should propose for tlie 
purposes ofthis abolition. First, that part 
which was carried on, not for the imme- 
diate use of our own islands, but for the 
service of foreign nations, heshould propose 
to be immediately abolished. This made 
@ very material part of the traffic; for in 
1791, the whole importation consisted of 
74,000, not less than $4,000 of which were 
exported for the service of foreign na- 
tions. Another part of his plan was to 
cut off, as much as he could, the importa- 
tion of aged people to the West Indies 
from the coast of Africa. A limitation 
upon the age would tend to lessen the 
number, because the importation of young 
persons would tend more to population 
than that of persons of an advanced age, 
and the leading principle of his plan was 
to enable the planters to make an expe- 
riment, how far they could render fresh 
importation of slaves into the plantations 
unnecessary. In this the age was much 
to be attended to. Another reason why 
he wished to direct the attention of the 
committee to this part of the subject was, 
that it would, ina great degree, lessen 
the cruelties that were said to be prac- 
tised on these unhappy people in their 
own countries, previous to the sale of 
them. Anotherreason why he adopted 
this was, that by importing young negroes 
we protected ourselves in a great measure 
against the diseases of these unfortunate 
persons; for the diseases to which the 
slaves were chiefly subject, were much 
more common among the aged than the 
young. It was well known, that most af- 
the calamities of the middle passage were ' 
owing to the diseases of the old negroes. , 
Another advantage arising from this re- 
gulation would be, that it would likewise 
remove the heart-breaking circumstance, 
of the slaves of age being torn from their 
connexions and ancient habits; as the 
negroes, of the age he should wish to 
confine the importation to, could not be 
supposed to have made connexions, or 
entertained habits from which they would 
not soon have their minds weaned. He 
had another very strong reason for ao 
desirous of importing young instead of o 
negroes, which was, that it might be ren- 
dered worth the care of the planters to 13- 
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culcate into their minds that religious and 
moral instruction which they might be ca- 
pable of receiving, and which probably 
was never considered an object worthy 
of attention with respect to the ancient 
negrocs. For he was convinced that 
every idea of civilizing the negroes would 
prove futile, until an institution was es- 
tablished for the purpose of idea 
thei in religious and moral duties: an 
such institutions he should take care to 
suggest.—Under these impressions, he 
had thought of confining the whole of our 
importation of negroes to females not ex- 
ceeding the age of sixtecn, and to males 
not exceeding twenty. But he was told 
that it would be impossible to obtain a 
sufficient number tor the purposes of car- 
rying on our plantations under this limi- 
tation. He had therefure adopted another 
plan, which was, that the importation 
should be confined to females of the age 
of twenty, and males of the age of twenty- 
five. In his proposition for confining the 
importation to young negroes, he had in 
view the preventing the importation of 
African convicts, for it was idle to com- 
plain of the mischievous habits of the ne- 
groes. when it was acknowledged that 
those convicted of crimes in their own 
country were imported into the islands, 
and bought with them the seeds of every 
possibie vice. By thus limiting age and 
tonnage, he should confine the importa- 
tion to that class of negroes who were 
stated to be bred on the coast by their 
masters for the purpose of being sold for 
slaves. But a ditticulty had also been 
stated to him upon this part of his plan, 
which was, that the slaves so reared, were 
Not suffered to be exported, unless con- 
victed of crimes. Should, therefore, the 
resulution he should suggest on this point 
appear, on inquiry, to be attended with 
Anconveniences and danger, he should not 
.consider himself as tied down to procecd 
with it. 

. Mr. Dundas next adverted to the risk 
the African merchants would be ex- 
posed tu, of suffering in their capital, 
which chicfly consisted in the property 
,of their sh.ps, by the abolition, and there- 
fore it became a matter of consideration, 
what sort of indemnification was proper 
for the loss they would sustain. Were 
their ship» fit fur that trade only, and in- 
capable of being u:ed in other sorts of 
commerce ? He said, he should certainly 
.think it his duty to propose that com- 
-Missioners be appointed to inquire into 


the losses which might be so sustained, 
and he quoted as a precedent, the com- 
mittee appointed by the regulating act— 
The next point was, the period to be dee 
clared for the final abolition of the trade. 
Upon this point there had been a great 
difference of opinion. This point would 
be governed in a great measure by the 
calculation to be formed of the increase 
and decrease of population, in the vanous 
parts at which negroes were imported, and 
upon the proportion of males and females, 
and what, in technical terms, were called 
men boys, and women girls. This streng- 
thened his first observation—that none 
but those who were young should be im- 
ported. And then came the question at 
what time the importation should cease, 
and upon that point he confessed he had 
not the least hope he should be able to 
give satisfaction. The farthest point to 
which he could get the friends to the abo- 
lition to go, was the term of five years; 
they would not talk to him if he proposed 
a farther period. The lowest point the 
anti-abolitionists igre come to was 8 
eriod of ten years. His own judgment 
ed him to fall in with the lonaee period, 
because he thought that if he was suc 
cessful in the plan that he should pro- 
pose, a shorter period than either would 
cure the evil, and at the same time quiet 
the minds of the planters, and other per- 
sons more immediately interested in the 
trade; but as he wished nothing so much 
as that this subject should be set at rest 
for cver, he wished to give way to the 
opinion of others upon this subject. He 
should therefore propose a period of eight 
years, ending in the year 1800, when the 
trade should finally cease. He was sure 
it was the interest of this country, and be 
belicved it to be the unanimous sense of 
mankind, that this question should not be 
kept much longer in a state of suspense. 
Ife was happy, however, in having an op- 
portunity of declaring that hitherto the 
discussion of the subject had not been at- 
tended with any mischievous consequences, 
and that our possessions, where this trafic 
was applicable, were at present in a quiet 
state. As to St. Domingo, he confessed, 
that all that bad been said of the insurrec- 
tions of that place, and of its being the 
effect of our bean had this subject agi- 
tated here, was totally without foundation 
—it originated in another cause. But of 
all things on earth he thought the ques- 
tion ought not to be continued undecided. 
Upon the period, however, at which 
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the importation of negroes to our colo- 
nies and plantations was to cease, he 
must now submit his sentiments. He 
had thought of the subject a good 
deal; and he must confess, that he did 
not see how he could limit them to less 
than seven years from the Ist of May, 
1793. This was general with regard to 
the islands and plantations. With regard 
to the ceded islands, it must be allowed 
they stood in a very different predicament. 
It would be recollected they came to us 
in the year 1763. They were restored to 
us after recapture. That encouragement 
was held out for persons to lay out large 
sums of money upon grants upon these 
islands, which at this time changed the 
nature of propery on them, and made 
them very different from the other islands, 
and therefore some farther consideration 
should be given to them. Perhaps some 
might be of opinion that a farther conti- 
nuance of the trade should be allowed to 
them ; or, perhaps, an indemnification of 
another sort; but these were points to be 
considered hereafter.—To come more 
jmmediately to the subject; namely, the 
necessity of supplying the islands with a 
fresh importation of negroes, he would 
say, it was not intended that the trade 
should be extended during this interval 
of proposed gradual abolition ; there were 
no thoughts entertained of increasing the 
cultivation of the islands, and his object 
only was, that there should be a stock 
kept up on the islands, so that the pre- 
sent cultivation should not be lessened ; 
and for this purpose, as well as for some 
others at which Fe had hinted, perhaps it 
might be proper to name commissioners 
to examine into the nature of the grants, 
&c. by which they were uffected at pre- 
sent, and to sce how far any claims could 
be made upon the justice of this country 
for any compensation for eventual losses. 
The real state of the question upon the 
point of population, as far as regarded the 
islands, was different in different islands, 
but all of them differed from the state of 
Jamaica. 

. He now begged to draw the attention 
of the committee to the situation of our 
West India islands, in respect to their po- 
pulation. For this purpose, he r a 
statement of the imports and exports for 
the years 1789, 1790, and 1791, by which 
it first appeared, that there had been im- 
ported into Antigua, in 1789, 311; ex- 
ported 140 ; retained 271 from which, as 
$gt as regarded that island, it undoubtedly 
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appeared that they had nearly arrived to 
a sufficient state of population, not to be 
endangered by the abolition. In the year 
1790, ey neither imported nor exported 
a single slave, but in 1791, a year of ge- 
neral importation, they imported 268, and 
exported none. In Barbadoes, in 1789, 
there were imported 444; eXported 399; re- 
tained 45: in 1790 imported 126; exported 
72; retained 54: in 1791, imported 382; ex- 
rted 100; retained 282. In Montserat, 
1n 1789, none were imported; eight a nae 
ed: in the years 1790, and 1791, no slaves 
imported or exported. In Nevis, durin 
the last three years, no slaves taportad 
or exported. In St. Kitt’s, in 1789, im- 
ported 67; exported 332; in 1790, 85 
were imported, and the whole retained : 
and in 1791, no slaves were imported or 
exported. In Tortola, in 1791, there 
were 44 exported, but none imported ; and 
in the two preceding years there was nei- 
ther exportation nor importation. Inthe - 
Bahamas, in 1789, neither importation nor 
exportation : in 1790, an exportation of 
55: in 1791, an importation of 212, the 
whole of which was retained. Those 
islands might be considered, therefore, so 
far advanced in population, as to be free © 
from any danger arising from the aboli- 
tion. But the case was different with 
respect to Jamaica ; for, in 1789, the im- 
portation was 9,808; the exportation 2,030 ; 
retained 7,868: in 1790, there were im- 
ported 14,063; exported 1970, and 12,980 
retained ; in 1791, 15,000 imported ; 3,082 
exported, and 12,388 retained; which 
proved that that island was not arrived at 
such a state of population, that they could 
sately rest upon it.—Mr. Dundas next 
stated the importations and exportations 
of the ceded islands, of Grenada, St. Do- 
minica, and St. Vincent’s, in all of which 
the importations had greatly exceeded 
the exportation. Dominica, m 1791; im- 
ported and retained 440. Grenada, in 
1789, imported 6,490; exported 3,040, re- 
tained 3,050; in 1792, 3,900; exported 
3,142; retained 768: in 1791, imported 
9,283; exported6,000; retained 2,921. St, 
Vincent's, in 1789, imported 938; ex- 
ported 58; retained 845: in 1790, import- 
ed 1,552 ; exported 611; retained 2,941 : 
in 1791, imported 2,863; exported 1,346, 
and retained 1,617. Having made the 
statements, to prove the policy of gra- 
dually abolishing the trade, instead of an 
immediate abolition. ; 
Arguments, he was aware, might, In 
consequence of these statements, be ac- 
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duced on both sides. On the one hand it 
might be said, that unless importation was 
perpetually allowed, trade could not be car- 
ried on, and consequently the island must 
be ruined. On the other, that the impor- 
tations had been so great lately, that there 
would never be any farther necessity for 
importation, particularly as the mortality 
' was not so great as it had been, and must 
still be less, if the health and morals of 
the negroes were properly attended to. 
Upon these points, he would say nothing 
more, than that we must give room for the 
planters te make valent to see how 
far they can succeed in any plan for the 
increase of the population of the negroes. 
Above all, we were not to forget that 
much of the prosperity of this island de- 
pended on the opinion which the mort- 
gagees, trustees, &c. entertained of the 
pe by which it was managed, and there- 

re, that due regard should be had to the 
disposition of these persons.—He then 
entered on the state of the ceded islands, 
and distinguished what appeared to him 
to constitute the difference between them 
and the other islands ; observing, that the 
whole plan, as far as is applied to them, 
should be brought forward in a distinct 
resolution forthat purpose. He observed 
also, that he should propose additional 
regulations for the punishment of out- 
rages that might be committed in this 
trade, as well as that there should not be 
a greater number of males than females in 
any future importation. With regard to 
the West India planters, he thought they 
and the colonial assemblies had been very 
harshly treated. It had been said, that 
they had not attended to the object of me- 
liorating the condition of the slaves inthe 
West Indies. The fact was, they had 
been very attentive to that object, and 
had ina great degree been suceessful ; 
and he believed that the attention to the 
interest of those poor creatures had been 
very great by the planters and colonial 
assembly, and that as much favour had 
been shown to them as was compatible with 
the condition of slaves. It was true, that 
many sanguinary laws with regard to 
slaves remained unrepealed until the year 
1739. But was there any evidence that 
thosc sanguinary laws were executed in 
their rigour? None. The contrary was 
notorious. As well might we say, that 
all the sanguinary laws against Catholics 
were enforced, because they were not re- 
pealed until the last session. He hoped 
that many of these points would be far- 
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ther attended to, in consequence of the 
discussions of that subject in parliament. 
He thought the negroes might be allowed 
to reap a certain proportion of the fruits 
of their own industry. He said, the 
chief grievances they suffered was from 
being #transferrable people, in conse- 
quence of which, they were liable to be 
sold from a good master, and carried to 
another island ¢o a worse; and he wished 
to introduce rather a predial than a per- 
sonal service.—Another point, to which 
he begged leave to call the attention of 
the committee, was a system of moral duty 
and religion. He hoped that, in future, 
care would be taken to instruct these nes 
groes in the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion—a religion which we had embraced, 
and without inculcating which among tke 
slaves, we should make nothing of our 
abolition—a religion, which, whatever 
might be said on some of the controver- 
sia doctrines maintained by many of its 
professors, contained a system of morality 
that fitted its believer for all the duties of 
social life, and tended to make him a better 
man and a better citizen. Ifthey did not 
teach these ignorant people the principlee 
of this religion, and the planters com- 
plained that they were disturbed by the 
slaves, who, would not obey the orders of 
their masters, they had no right to com- 
plain. As well might the husbandman 
complain of a bad harvest, after hehad neg- 
lected to cultivate the soil of his farm, as 
the planter complain of the morals of these 
poor people, whom he had neglected to 
instruct. Indeed, there was much reason 
to be dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
clergy in these plantations; considerable 
regulations were wanted, and should be 
adopted in that respect. The planters 
had complained, that the clerBy in the 
islands were of no service ; but this com- 
plaint he had no doubt the bishop of Lon-~ 
don, in whose diocese it was, would en- 
deavour to remedy. In the establishment 
of institutions for instruction of young ne- 
groes, he was confident the colonial as- 
semblies would concur; and in order to 
provide for the expense of their establish- 
ment, he should propose an humble ad- 
dress to his majesty ; but not on this sub- 
ject alone. 

It had been said, that if we gave up the 
trade, it would be carried on by other 
If the House wished, however, 


powers. 

radically to abolish the trade, they would 
see the necessity of inducing every power 
in Europe to ahandon it, as the West Ins 
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dians might fear being outrivalled in trade, 
if the importation of Africans was not stop- 
a by other countries ; fur which reason, 
is proposed address would likewise go to 
beseech his majesty to use such measures 
as he in his wisdom might think fit, by 
negociation, or otherwise, to bring about 
@ concert of the powers of Europe for the 
abolition of the trade. He saw no reason 
to think, because the slave trade ceased, 
that our commerce with the continent of 
» Africa would cease likewise. Out of the 
ashes of the slave trade, new trades might 
arise, which, by the exchange of our ma- 
nufactures for the produce of Africa, 
would tend to civilize the natives of that 
part of the globe. There were daily 
symptoms that a commercial intercourse 
with Africa would take place at no very 
distant period, and he hoped it would 
engage the attention of administration, 
since the civilization of the Africans, and 
the increase of our commerce with them, 
would go hand in hand; and he hoped 
this country, which had given encourage- 
ment to the slave trade, would give encou- 
ragement to establishments that might tend 
to open and extend a trade to Africa more 
beneficial and more honourable. Mr. 
Dundas said, he thought he could propose 
a plan that would in some measure, effect 
the desired object. He would now read 
over his resolutions, and, for the conve- 
nience of the House, would have them 
rinted, and reserve the discussion to 
ednesday next. Mr. Dundas then read 
ever his resolutions, as follow : 

1. “ That it shall not be lawful to 
import any African negroes into any Bri- 
tish colonies or plantations, in ships 
owned, or navigated by British subjects, 
at any time after the first day of January, 
1800. 

2. ‘“ That from and after the Ist day 
of May, 1793, it shall not be lawful to 
carry any African negrces from the coast 
of Africa, or any African, or creole 
negroe, from any of his majesty's islands 
er plantations inthe West Indies, to any 
of the dominions of any foreign power, in 
eny ship owned or navigated by British 
subjects; or in any ship or vessel that 
may depart from the ports of Kingston 
Montego Bay, St. Lucia, and Savannah 
la Mar, in the island of Jamaica; or from 
the ports of St. George, in the island of 
Grenada, Nassau, in the island of Domi- 
mica, and Nassau, in the island of New 
Providence, in the Bahamas. 

3. * That from and after the lst day 
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of May, in the present year, it shall not 
be lawful for any ships to clear out from 
re port of Great Britain for the coast of 
Africa, for the purpose of taking on board 
negroes, unless such ships shall have been 
previously employed jn the African trade, 
or contracted for, for that purpose pre- 
vious to the said Ist day of May.—And 
further, it shall not be lawful for any ship 
to clear out from any British colony or 
plantation in America for the coast of 
Africa, for the purpose of taking an board 
negroes, unless such ship shall have been 
previously employed in the African trade, 
or contracted for, for the p se, be- 
fore the 10th day of October of the pre- 
sent year. 

4. “ That from and after the let day 
of May 1793, it shall not be lawful for 
any British subject to carry from the 
coast of Africa, in any ship or vessel 
owned and navigated by British subjects, 
a greater proportion of male negroes than 
female negroes. 

5. That from and after the 
day of it shall not be lawful 
for any British subject to purchase, or 
take on board, or carry from the coast of 
Africa, in any ship owned or navigated 
by British subjects, any male African 
negro who shall be above the age of 20 
years, or any female negro above the age 
of 16 years. 

6. “ That from and after the let day 
of May in the present year, the owner or 
owners, or master of every British vessel, 
which shall be entered outwards in any 
port or place in this kingdom, or in his 
majesty’s islands or plantations in Ame- 
rica, shal] declare to the principal officers 
of his majesty’s customs of the port or 
place from whence the vessel is about to 
depart, for the purposes of taking on 
board negroes on the coast of Africa, the 
general destination of the voyage, and 
the particular island, or islands, in his mae 
jesty's plantations, to which he or they 
propose to carry the negroes so pur- 
chased; and that one or more of the 
owners, together with the master or per- 
son having the command of such ship or 
vessel, shall, with two sufficient sureties, 
enter into bond to his majesty, in the sum 
of qne thousand pounds for every hun- 
dred tons burthen of such ship or vessel, 
and in a similar proportion where the 
tonnage shall fall short or excecd the 
above burthen, to comply with the con- 
ditions of the third and fourth resolutions. 
—And that the master or person having 
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the command of such ship or vessel shall | colony, territory or dominion in America.’ 
proceed directly from the coast of Africa! 9. “ That from and after the 1st day of 
to some one of his majesty's plantations | May 1793, the tonnage of shipping annu- 
in the West Indies, or to the island of ally cleared out from the different ports 
New Providence in the Babamas, and | of this kingdom to the coast of Africa, 
there land the negroes taken on board on for the purpose of purchasing negroes, 
the coast of Africa, unless the master of shall not exceed tons; and 
such vessel shall, by stress of weather, or that the ports of London, Bristol, and 
other unavoidable accident, be obliged, ; Liverpool, shall be allowed such propor-. 
tor the safety of the vessel and the crew, | tion thereof, as the respective trade in 
to carry such ship or vessel into the | each port to the coast of Africa bore to 
nearest port of safety. the whole, upon an average of three years, 

tes That a duty shall be levied or col- | preceding the 5th of January 17992. 
lected by the collector or other principal | And further, that from and after the 


officers of his majesty’s customs in the day of the ton- 


plantations, of 5/. upon every male negro 
exceeding 4 feet 4 inches in height, that 
shail be imported in any ship or vessel 
into his majesty'’s plantations, from and 
after the 10th day of October 1797; and 
for gvery male negro whose height shall . 
not exceed 4 feet 4 inches the sum of 3/.; ' 


nage of shipping annually cleared out 
from the different parts of his majesty’s 
colonies and plantations in America to 
the coast of Africa, for the purpose of 
purchasing negroes, shall not exceed 
tons. : 


10. « That commissioners should be 


and for every female negro exceeding 4 appointed to examine into the losses 
feet 4 inclics in height, the sum of $/.; which merchants or others concerned in 
and for exery female negro whose the African trade may sustain in conse- 
height shall not exceed 4 feet 4 inches, quence of the preceding resolutions, and 
the sum of 2/.; and for every male negro that these commissioners shall, from time 
exceeding 4 feet 4 inches in height, which to come, report to parliament the amount 
shall be imported as above, from and after of the indemnification to which the suf 
the 10th day of October 1798, the sum of ferers are, in their opinion, entitled. 

10¢.; andforeverymalenegrowhoseheight ; 11. ‘“ That further provision ought to 
shall not exceed 4 feet 4 inches, the sum be made for the exemplary punishment of 
of 8/.; and for every female negro exceed- | any British subjects, who shall be guilty of 
ing 4 feet 4 inches in height, the sum of any outrage, violence, or mal-practice 
8/.; and for every female negro whose against any native of Africa, either in 


height shall not exceed 4 feet 4 inches, 
the sum of 6/. . 
.  “ And for every male or female negro | 
exceeding 4 feet 4 inches in height, which | 

shall be imported as above, from and after 
the 10th day of October 1798, the sum of 
15l; and for every male or female negro, 
not exceeding 4 feet 4 inches in height the 
sum of 14/. Which duties shall, within one 
month after collection, be accounted for 
and paid over, by the collector or other 
principal officer of his majesty’s customs, 
to the receiver-general of the island or 
plantation in which such duties shall 
have been levied or collected, to be ap- 
plicable to the use of the said island, or 
plantation, and to be under the direction 
and at the disposal of the legislature of 
the same. __ 

8. ‘* That from and after the 10th day of 
October, in the present year, it shall not 
be lawful to import into any island or 
colony in America, under his majesty, 
any African negro, or any creole negro, 
or mulatto slave, from any foreign island, ' 


_that country or on the coasts thereof, or 


on board anv ship or vessel owned or na- 
vigated Oy British subjects. 

12. ** That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, beseeching his ma- 
jesty to take such measures as, in his 
wisdom, he shall judge proper, tor esta- 
blishing, by negociation with foreign 
powers, a general concert and agreement 
for the final and complete abolition of the 
trade carried on for the purpose of im- 
porting slaves from the coast of Africa, 
into any of the dominions of the said 
powers; assuring his majesty, that while, or 
our part, we feel ourselves mdispensably 


obliged, by the principles of justice, hu-. 


manity, and sound policy, to take the 
most effectual measures which circum- 
stances will admit, for accomplishing this 
important ‘object, we shall enter on the 
pursuit of those measures with additional 
satisfaction, from the hope and persua- 
sion that his majesty will be enabled, by 
the prudence and wisdom of the respec- 
tive colonial legislatures, to adopt such 
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regulations, within the several islands in 
the West Indies, as by promoting their 
internal population, and gradually inprov- 
ing the condition of the negroes, may 
provide, in the most advantageous man- 
ner, an adequate supply for their cultiva- 
tion, and contribute to the security, tran- 
> ee and permanent prosperity of 
those valuable possessions. That, consi- 
dering the particular regulations which 
may be necessary for this purpose, to be 
the proper province of the colonial legis- 
atures, we have not thought it proper to 
make them the subject of our delibera- 
tions; but that if any circumstances 
should arise, in which our co-operation 
and assistance shall be wanting for this 
purpose, we shall, at all times, be ready 
to afford it, with a zeal and alacrity pro- 
portioned to the importance of the end, 
and to our constant solicitude for the ge- 
neral welfare and happiness of every part 
of his majesty’s dominions.” 

Mr. Pitt said, that if he had reason, 
when this business was first agitated, to 
vote for the immediate abolition of this 
odious traffic, instead of changing that opi- 
nion, he was still further confirmed in it 
by what had fallen from his right hon. 
friend, whose candour and consistency of 
reasoning on this subject entitled him to 
every degree of praise. Ile had listened 
to the very able speech with which these 
propositions were introduccd, and thought 
that every argument advanced in it, would 
apply with the same force, and with 
greater efficacy, to the immediate aboli- 
tion. As to the word gradual, he was 
quite at a loss to know any strict expla- 
nation that could be given to that term; 
nor did he think there was any one thing, 
either in substance or form, in the resolu- 
tion of the former night, that ought to tie 
up the House in any way whatever; and 
he would declare it as his decided opi- 
nion, that, if there was one moment 
Jost in determining upon the propricty of , 
an immediate abolition, more than was 


absolutely necessary for discussing so im- | 


portant a question, even that would be- 
too gradual an abolition. His right hon. 
friend seemed to insinuate, that the reso- | 
Jution adopted by that House was a kind | 
of pledge, from which they could not de- | 
part. He was by no means of that opi- | 
nion; but conceived that every gentle: | 


man who voted for the immediate aboli- | 


tion, was just as free as evcr to follow up 
and divide on that opinion, in every stage 
of the business. There was one material 
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point considered by his right hon. friend, 
which had not been so candidly admitted 
before by the enemies of the abolition, 
and that was, that a desire to increase 
the cultivation of the West India islands, 
was no good cause for continuing s0 
unjust a traffic as the slave trade. The 
different situations of different islands had 
been stated ; and it appeared that all the 
islands, except Jamaica, were in that 
state of population which did not require 
an importation of negroes, except for the 
purpose of keeping up their numbers. 
He had last year gone into this very mi- 
nutely, and had asserted, that, in the 
year 1787, all the islands were in a situa- 
tion not to require any importation of 
slaves, unless for the purpose of increas- 
ing the cultivation ; and it being granted, 
this, of all others, was the worst reason 
for continuing the trade. He would 
pledge himself to show to the committee, 
that Jamaica, in 1787, had a sufficient 
number of negroes; and therefore, after 
four years of importation, greater in 
number than former years had been. they 
must now, in that island, if the idea of 
increasing the cultivation was given up, 
be ready, as well as the others, for a total 
abolition. If the question of an imme- 
diate abolition should not be carried (but 
he trusted and hoped it would), the only 
alternative was to accede to that of a 
gradual abolition; and in that situation 
he should vote for the shortest time, and 
the smallest importation, and take the 
sense of the House on that, and on every 
term. In fine, he should exert himself 
to narrow the trade in every part, as far 
as he was able. As to indemnification, 
he was certain the justice of this country 
would be as ready to listen to any claims 
which fell under that head on one side, 
as it had been to deny the dictates of it 
on the other. 

Mr. Wilberforce allowed the right hon. 
gentleman credit for his fairness in the 
manner of bringing forward his propos:- 
tions, but agreed with Mr. Pitt, that all 
the doctrines, and all the additional in- 


formation, which the ability and industry 


of the right hon. gentleman had brought 
before the committee, tended more and 
more to convince him of the necessity of 
immediate abolition. He was pleased to 
think, from the speech of the right hon. 
gentleman, that all the pretexts for con- 
tinuing that abominable trade, were en 
tirely broken down by his own declara- 
tion of principles and sentiments, incon- 
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sistent in every sense with its existence. 
He regretted, however, that his mind 
seemed to be hampered; that he had 
settled his motion for the gradual aboli- 
tion first, and had then to find out evi- 
dence and arguments to support it, which 
the case would not furnish. The reso- 


lution of the House for a gradual aboli- 


tion, on a former night, in his mind, was 
no reason at all to direct the committee 
to act against their conviction now, or in 
any future stage of the business. One 
.point was entirely given up, which the 
-enemics to the abolition had rested much 
upon in all former discussions—the im- 
portation of convicts from Africa; which 
the right hon. gentleman had, in_ his 
speech, completely abandoned 2s a very 
iniquitous part of the trale: but this was 
only one argument of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, which made against himself; for 
he would maintain, that all the principles 
and all the reasonings of the right hon. 
gentleman, were the best grounds for an 
immediate abolition; and he pledged 
himself to prove them such when the day 
of discussion came on. He was deter- 
mined to oppose all the resolutions, and 
to vote against them, particularly the 
term for abolishing the trade; because, if 
the House once agreed that the slave 
trade was not to be abolished for eight 
years they determined, in fact, that it 
might last for ever. 

Mr. Fox said, that he had never been 
more gratified than by hearing the 
speeches of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, and the hon. gentleman who spoke 
ast, and especially by that part of the 
right hon. gentleman’s speech, in which 
he so explicitly stated, that nothing had 
yet been done by the House that could 
prevent them either in point of form or 
substance, from returning again to the 
consideration of the question of immediate 
abolition; for he now hoped, after the 
fresh motives for abolishing the trade im- 
mediately, which the total inconsistency 
and impracticability of the right hon. 
gentleman’s proposition would undoubt- 
edly furnish, a bill, conformably to the 
ideas of the first hon. mover in this busi- 
ness, would be suffered to be brought in. 
He should not then enter into the detail 
of the resolutions, but there were two or 
three observations which he thought it 
necessary not to delay making. The 
right hon. gentleman seemed, by his own 
account, to imagine, that it was in the 
very nature of a moderate measure to 
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displease both the contending parties ; 
and if the success of his plan of modera- 
tion was to be judged by this criterion, 
in this respect, he believed, it had the 
most distinguished success. If he judged 
of its merits, merely by that test, he 
might g° home with the greatest satisfac- 
tion of mind: for as to all those gentle- 
men who had been on the side of immediate 
abolition, he could assure him he knew 
of none who would not prefer the throwing 
out of the bill altogether, to the consent- 
ing to any bill that fixed so distant a pe- 
riod as that which had been stated. For 
himself, he had no difficulty in speaking 
his own mind upon the subject: he did 
not know whether he might not consent 
to an abolition in three years rather 
than no abolition; but if five years was 
proposed, he could not bring his own 
mind to agree to pass a bill abolishing 
the trade at so distant a period. His 
reason was plain; he hoped at a future 
time to obtain a more early abolition than 
he should obtain by consenting to so dis- 
tant an abolition now. The right 
hon. gentleman himself had confirmed 
him in this opinion; for in one part of 
his speech he had held a language so dif- 
ferent from the terms by which he had 
attempted to induce the abolitionists to 
consent to a long term, that he was only 
following up the hint of the right hon. 
entleman himself in refusing to vote for 
it. If it had been possible, indeed, to di- 
vide the House into separate committees, 
to send them to different committee 
rooms; the abolitionists to one, the anti- 
abolitionists to another; and if the right 
hon. gentleman had then divided hhis 
speech into parts, and had come succes- 
sively into the different Committee rooms, 
and spoken a part of his speech to each, 
it might have done well enough ; but the 
misfortune was, that each party had now 
the opportunity of hearing what was said 
to the other. The right hon. gentleman 
said to the one party, “ You had bet- 
ter vote with me for a longer time than 
ou like, otherwise you will get no abo- 
ition at all.” This was very polite Jan- 
guage to the immediate abolitionists: but 
the misfortune was, the anti-abolitionists 
heard it, and they were thus led to 
think, that if m any way they could 
throw out the bill, no abolition could take 
ae Again, he said to them, “ You 
ad better agree to a shorter time, other- 
wise the trade will be abolished immedi- 
ately ; the country will not bear it longer ; 
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the House of Commons will not bear it; 
it is a condemned trade; and for fear of 
something worse you had better yield.” — 
He fully agreed with the right hon. gen- 
tleman in this last threat which he had 
held out; he had taken courage from it; 
for his part, his fears of a perpetual slave 
trade ie these resolutions were negatived ) 
were abated by the right hon. gentleman's 
own threat to the other party ; and he as- 
sured those gentlemen who were against 
abolition, that if they disapproved a bill 
to abolish the trade in five years, he would 
most unquestionably agree with them and 
join in throwing it out. He approved of 
the address in part ; but as to the idea of 
meddling with internal regulations in the 
islands, Fe thought that an affair in which 
there might be some little danger, and 
from which no adequate degree of good 
was likely to arise. If their own sense of 
duty, as well as their own interest in im- 
proving the population by good usage of 
the present negroes, would not be a sufli- 
cient inducement to the provincial legis- 
latures, he had no idea that a recommen- 
dation from this country would have any 
great weight.—The right hon. gentleman 
had argued, that the present state of the 
West India laws was no proof of the de- 
graded situation of the negroes, and had 
compared it to the state of our laws 
against Roman Catholics, which were in 
truth dormant. The cases were widely 
different. The one, those in the case of 
the Catholics here, truly slept, no indivi- 
duals put them in execution, and if no 
action was brought upon those laws, no 
actual mischief to the Papists came from 
them ; but as to the West India laws, they 
respected the whole personal protection 
of the slaves; the slaves had no redress 
of any grievance; they had no protection 
of law whatever. Their masters also, 
who were the opposite party, were the 
legislators, who both refused them the 
protection of law and themselves ex- 
ercised individually the most arbitrary 
power over them. The famous law 
of Barbadoes enacted, that if a master 
killed his slave in the way of punishment, 
the master was to suffer no penalty of pu- 
nishment whatever. If, indeed, he mur- 
dered a slave by wanton cruelty, the law 
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the parts of the right hon. gentleman’s 
proposition, he was almost prevented by 
disgust from going into them; still it was 
his duty to speak of them. The right 
hon. gentleman had now quite given up 
the principle on which the whole justice of 
the slave trade had been founded ; for he 
had fairly acknowledged, that the people 
to be transported were not to be criminals. 
He had thought (and truly enough as to 
that matter) that there was danger to the 
islands from the transportation of African 
convicts, and he had therefore confined 
the trade to the transportation of innocent 
children. In future the slave traders were 
only to be allowed to steal away children 
from their miserable parents. This was 
the remedy which the right hon. gentle- 
man’s moderation had suggested! This 
was thought no hardship and no injustice$ 
it was presumed they were slaves already, 
and were bred up for sale! The fact, as 
every one knew who was acquainted with 
the evidence, was directly the contrary. 
Those who were held in a state of slavery 
never were sold to slave ships except for 
crimes. This was a_ notorious thing. 
These barbarians, these savages, as we 
considered them, entertain such a horror 
of our slave trade, that they never sell any 
of their own slaves to our slave ships un- 
less they have first committed a crime ; 
they have too much compassion and 
bowels of mercy, savage as we call them, 
to part to us with the slaves that work for 
them, unless they become convicts. How, 
then, were these children to be obtained ? 
—But, there were other difficulties which 
were such as to show the total impracti- 
cability of the right hon. gentleman’sjplan. 
They were none of them to be convicts, 
because these would be too dangerous ; 
and yet one of his ideas was, that there 
should be men twenty-five years old sold 
tous! How was this age to exclude con- 
victs? Were there no convicts in our 
country under that age? He believed 
by much the greater number of them were 
below it. Again, how was their age to 
be ascertained? Where was the baptis- 
mal register on the coast of Africa to 
which they were to go and look into for 
the ages of all these children? How, he 
would ask, was the captain to know a girl 


said he should suffer the penalty of 15/.— | of sixteen from a girl of seventeen? How, 
whether in currency or in sterling made | then, could he tell whether he was break- 
some difference certainly, and he was not | ing the act of parliament or not? In short, 
sure in which of these coins it was that | nothing could be plainer than the im- 
this enormous penalty for murdering a | practicability ofthis scheme of partial and 
fellow-creature was to be Jevied.—As to | gradual abolition, which, nevertheless, had 
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been so confidently maintained, chiefly on 
the very ground of its being superior on 
account of its practicability. The imme- 
diate abolition was a simple, plain, prac- 
ticable measure, founded both in policy 
and justice, and the House would only 
find itself involved in inextricable difficul- 
ties, and led into the most dreadful injus- 
tice, if it should take half measures, and 
attempt to legalize, in any degree, a thing 
so indefensible as the slave trade.—He 
was happy to hear the right hon. gentle- 
man avow one principle, which he had 
done fairly and manfully, namely, that no 
Importations were to be permitted on the 
principle of improving new lands, but 
micrely on that of maintaining the present 
cultivation and population. This had 
given him considerable comfort, for if the 
right hon. gentleman and the House would 
but abide by that principle, and enter 
fairly into that consideration, he had no 
doubt whatever of their being completely 
satisfied, that the present stock could be 
kept up and did now fully maintain itself 
without taking any imported negroes into 
the account. The House, therefore, on 
examiving this subject, which he would 
not enter into then, would, he was per- 
suaded, vote an immediate abolition of 
the trade. As to Jamaica it had struck 
him, and must have struck the House, the 
moment the great importations into the 
island were mentioned, that the cause of 
them was the quantity of uncleared lands 
in that island; the population of Jamaica 
had been stated by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and he was sure would be 
proved, to the satisfaction of every man in 
the House, when they went into it, fully 
able to maintain itsclf.— He could not 
help lamenting, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman should have so early, and, he 
thought, so hastily, pledged himself to a 
gradual abolition, without previously 
looking into the evidence ,and acquainting 
himself with the facts which bore upon 
the subject, and that he should have led 
the House on a former night to agree with 
him in his general proposition, of insert- 
ing the word “ gradual,” into the motion. 
He hoped they would now see the im- 
practicability of ettecting the abolition in 
the manner that had been so hastily held 
‘out. As to the question of compensation, 
he thought that ought to be considered 
completely as a separate subject of con- 
sideration. The abolition of the slave 
trade did not depend, in the least, on the 
decision of that matter. Let gentlemen 
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make out a case, and it would be fairly 
heard by the House; but let it not be 
thought that the British parliament was 
to satisfy any obligations, or to evade the 
discharge of them (if such there were) by 
acts of injustice towards the Africans, 
who were no parties to the contract. We 
must settle ourselves the claims that might 
be made on us, and not cominit injustice 
in Africa, in order to get rid of the obli- 
gation. He did not wish, in either way, 
to preclude the question of compensation; 
but yet he thought the right hon. gentle- 
man had gone much too tar. There was 
a complaint some time ago, Mr. Fox said, 
that we had not suffered lumber to go from 
America to the West Indies, as betore the 
American troubles. Was there any talk 
of compensation then? Why, then, was 
@ compensation pressed for not suffering 
slaves to be carried ? In the former case, 
there was a much more natural ground of 
complaint than in the latter; for in the 
case of the slave trade, there was a radical 
violation of justice, while in the other case 
there might be something of a reasonable 
and almost a natural claim, from the vici- 
nity of the American continent.—As to 
the agitation of this question, which the 
right hon. gentleman had deprecated, 
there he must completely differ from him. 
The question never could cease trom be- 
ing agitated, till the trade was abolished, 
Could it be thought that the hon. mover, 
who had given so many years to it, and 
was so fully convinced by a long investiga- 
tion of the subject, of the truth of all that 
he had advanced, would quictly give it 
over, and be silent for eight years? 
Would the country continue likewise 
silent? There would be a general elec- 
tion before that time, and was it possible 
to conceive men’s minds would then be at 
rest when they had interested themselves 
so warnily, so anxiously, and so generally 
as they had done? Wouid not gentle- 


men’s elections be affected by this ques- 


tion? Would not the subject be revived 
by the contending parties, and the strug- 
gle break out continually with the greatest 
heat and violence? He did not mean to 
say that gentlemen ought to be induced 
by afcar of this sort to vote agaist a 
measure which they thought wrong in 
their consciences; but they must not 
imagine the agitation of the subject 
would be over. It was impossible to sup- 
pose it. No man, however romantic in 
the cause of slavery, however enthusias- 
tic fur injustice, could be so wild as to 
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fancy that either the country, or the 
friends of the abolition in the House, 
would let this trade go on undisturbed for 
eight years longer. He wished some al- 
teration to be made in the manner of 
bringing on the resolutions; namely, to 
bring on first that resolution by which 
the term of the continuance of the slave 
trade was to be decided. The merit or 
demerit of many of the other resolutions 
might depend on this; and it would, in 
every respect, he thought, be better. He 
should then wish to move first, the ques- 
tion of immediate abolition, which he 
hoped would be carried, confirmed, as 
every argument in favour of it now was, 
by what had appeared that day to be the 
right hon. gentleman’s plan. If it should 
not, he should move a term of one year, 
then of two years, and so on. It would 
then be fairly tried what was that term 
which the House would be willing to 
adopt. 

Mr, Dundas said, his opinion on the 
abolition of the slave trade was formed 
three years ago, on a careful perusal of 
the voluminous reports of the privy coun- 
cil: he could not, therefore, be said to 
have made his proposition first, and then 
looked for the arguments by which it was 
to be supported. He admitted that the 
mode of debating his propositions, sug- 
gested by Mr. Fox, was the most conve- 
nient, and said he should adopt it. 

Lord Sheffield imputed to the enthu- 
siasin of his right hon. friend (Mr. Fox), 
the notion he had got, that a great majo- 
rity of the public was in favour of an im- 
mediate abolition, He believed he had 
conversed with as many persons on that 
subject as any man; and he declared that 
he found an immense majority against 
an immediate abolition. He said his 
chief motive for rising was, to notice a 
new and very unjustifiable style of accu- 
sation which had been lately adopted in 
that House. Some gentlemen, in the 
most concealed manner, scraped together, 
from any quarter, miserable stories, and, 
without the least notice to the parties, 
brought the astonished person accused 
before the public, in a manner that made 
it impossible for him to justify himself. 
If, however, a prosecution took place, 
the efforts of eloquence they had heard 
were like greatly to prejudice a jury, and 
prevent a fair trial. Nothing could be 
more inexcusable than to enrage the pub- 
lic against a man before trial. In captain 
Kimber’s case, we had a melancholy in- 
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stance of the effect of malice and credu- 
lity. He was almost ashamed of the im. 
pression the story had made on him. It 
was his duty to inquire; he had gone 
into a complete investigation of the 
matter ; and it was as clear as demonstra- 
tion to him, that there was not the least 
foundation for a criminal prosecution 
against captain Kimber; and it was also 
the opinion of men more capable of judg- 
ing than himself. However, that cruelly 
injured man was in Newgate, and in irons, 
and could not have the advantage of a 
trial sooner than the 7th of June. If any 
-more of those unfair attacks were made 
in that House, that he should insist on 
bringing evidence to the bar, that the in- 
nocent might have an immediate oppor- 
tunity of exculpation. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he had stated 
what he had said the other day respect- 
ing captain Kimber from evidence that 
appeared to himto be true; it now, how- 
ever, depended neither on him nor onthe 
noble lord to prove, whether captain Kim- 
ber was innocent or guilty; a magistrate 
of that city had thought himself warranted 


_to serid for captain Kimber, and had com- 


rn 


mitted him to take his trial. If the cap- 
tain was innocent, he heartily wished his 
innocence might appear, but with regard 
to the noble lord’s idea of giving notice to 
parties accused, he had not been taught to 
consider it either expedient or proper to 
give notice to the man he meant to take 
up, that he intended to charge him with 
having committed murder. With regard 
to the facts that he had asserted, he had 
all along observed, that they were uni- 
formly denied, but that they afterwards 
came out in evidence; thus the fact re- 
specting the Viper, which had lately been 
established in the court of Common Pleas, 
had, when he had first heard of it, been 
denied, With regard to captain Kimber, 
when he was first taken up, Mr. Wilber- 
force said, he had been told, that he might 
be furnished with a much stronger case 
than that of captain Kimber, and was ap- 
prized of such enormousand flagrant cases, 
that he had been blamed for his bad selec- 
tion. 

Mr. Drake said, he was not one of 
those who had stamina enough to be able 
to give his suffrage at seven o'clock in the 
morning ; he had staid the last time the 
question was agitated as long as he _ pos- 
sibly could, but was at length wearied out, 
and obliged to retire; he would, there- 
fore, take that opportunity of saying a few 
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words while he was able. He had ima- 
gined, that they were to have had no de- 
bate that evening, from what had been 
said by the right hon. mover of the propo- 
sitions, and from the manner in which the 
subject had been spoken to by the hon. 
gentleman who had spoken after him, who 
was an honour to human nature, but whose 
generosity in the cause of the Africans 
was carried almost to a degree of insanity. 
But the right hon. gentleman who had fol- 
lowed him had taken a wide field of argu- 
ment, and had held a language which he 
regretted to hear from a gentleman pos- 
sessing such grandcur of understanding 
and such potency of argument. The right 
hon. gentleman had talked of their consti- 
tuents; he declared, for one, that he sat 
there as a free subject; his constituents 
were the people of England, to serve them 
he was sent there by a few who had the pri- 
vilege of election. He would always stick 
by the people of England, but he scorned 
to hold a seat in that House on any other 
terms than those of freedom, and as a 
freeman : he little, therefore, expected to 
have heard such language from a right 
hon. gentleman, who the other day had so 
nobly burst out, “ Justum ac tenacem 
propositi virum.” Mr. Drake said, huma- 
nity and justice were inseparable, that 
the West India islands were private pro- 
perty, and were to be considered as the 
vitals of the constitution; he therefure 
should vote for the gradual abolition. 

Mr. Foz said, he was glad the hon. gen- 


tleman had given him an opportunity of 


explaining. If he was understood to have 
said, that they were bound to vote so and 
so, because their constituents desired 
them to do so, he was completely misun- 
derstood. He was against the opinion of 
a gradual abolition, as neither founded in 
mercy nor justice ; but he had guardedly 
told the right hon. gentleman, that if he 
thought the question of the abolition 
would be set at rest by carrying his pro- 
poe he was mistaken, for they would 
ear of it at the general election. With 
regard to that House, Mr. Fox contended, 
that it was a vital part of the constitution 
to be considered asa deliberative assembly, 
- and that they were to argue, to listen, to 
inquire and to determine ; but in great and 
i thea questions it was of advantage 
to know what were the opinions of their 
constituents, in order to form their own 
opinion. 
Mr. Dundas said, he should move, as his 
first proposition, on Wednesday, that the 
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trade be finally abolished in the year 1800. 
This would give those, who were for im- — 
mediate abolition, an opportunity of an 
amendment, and bring the term, at which 
the final abolition must take place, to 
a decision. 

Mr. For said, this would not be a fair 
mode of fixing the term ; because gentle- 
men, who might vote for abolition, in 
1800, in preference to immediate aboli- 
tion, if they had only to choose between 
the two, might yet wish for an earlier pe» 
riod than 1800. 

Mr. Putt agreed with Mr. Fox, and 
suggested a mode of deciding on different 
periods successively. 

The chairman left the chair, reported 
progress, and asked leave to sit again on 
Wednesday. 


April25. The House having again re- 
solved itself into the committee, Sir W. 
Dolben in the chair, 

Mr. Dundas rose, and submitted to the 
committee the. first of the resolutions 
which he had opened on Monday, “ That 
it shall not be lawful to import any African 
negroes into any of the British colonies, 
or plantations, in ships owned, or navi- 
gated, by British subjects, at any time 
after the Ist day of January, 1800.” 

Lord Sheffield said, he was glad they 
had at last before them propositions in 
any degree practicable. His view was to 
obtain not merely the gradual abolition 
of the slave trade, but also the abolition 
of a mischievous discussion. His wish 
had been to promote a cessation of the 
trade by removing the necessity ; but he 
had not considered the limitation of time 
or numbers as expedient or practicable. 
However, he was disposed to the outline 
of the right hon. gentleman's pt He 
greatly preferred the present plan to that 
of last year, which proposed the danger- 
ous and violent measure of stopping the 
ports of the West Indies by a British act. 
Although we had a right to say, the slave 
trade should not be carried on in our 
ships, we should not pretend to say the 
colonists should not be supplied by other 
means. If we chose to give up the sup- 
ply of our islands, it did not follow that 
we had a right to starve them. Some 
humane gentlemen might say, they should 
not have live provisions carried in our 
ships, because it was cruel to put animals 
to death ; we had as much right to say 
one as the other, and he insisted, that 
whatever might be necessary beyond the 
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arr of the trade in our ships must 
e done by the West India assemblies. 
We had already tried the experiment of 
shutting the port of Boston; it would 
not answer better in the West. Indies. 
Besides, we had since given up all pre- 
tensions to do it; for the act of 1778 re- 
serves only the right of imposing duties 
for the regulation of commerce, and re- 
gulation and abolition were different 
things. He said, the immediate abo- 
lishers endeavoured to impute inhumanity 
to those who did not join in their wild 
mode of causing the cessation of the slave 
trade, but, in truth, the inhumanity was 
. on the part of those who inflame the ne- 
groes to their destruction, and when in- 
surrection takes place, our declaimers 
would be deemed the murderers, not 
those who opposed their extravagant mea- 
sures. It was certain, our discussions 
would not be understood, and our negroes 
would not comprehend our efforts in fa- 
vour of the salabiiants of Africa, which 
do nothing for them. He said, he was 
sorry to observe that we had men in this 
country capable of dispersing mutilated 
accounts among them to insure discon- 
tent. As to the petitions, they rather 
disinclined him to abolition ; not one had 
the honesty to say, we are ready to com- 
pensate for our humanity. He knew they 
were not the voluntary expressions of 
the people, but far the greater part had 
been procured by associations, and he 
should ever condemn such attempts to 
control the deliberations of parliament, 
as he thought them highly unconstitu- 
tional. He concluded by saying, that a 
shorter time for the abolition of the trade 
than the year 1800 would be ineffectual. 
The Earl of Mornington began with 
declaring, that however ready he might 
be to admit that the plan proposed by his 
right hon. friend was fraught with advan- 
tages material and important, yet, not- 
withstanding that, it was ananficient to 
the hopes that had always actuated his 
mind, ever since the period at which he 
had first bestowed any consideration on 
the subject. The great blow to the 
trade, however, he was free to acknow- 
ledge, was struck, and he could not but 
feel surprise at the proposition of his 
right hon. friend being short of an imme- 
diate abolition, when he recollected the 
masterly hand of him by whom they were 
framed ; when he recollected the eminent 
talents he possessed, and so successfully 
cmploycd in the service of the country; 
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and much more, if he considered them as 
coming from one of sineerity ; of zeal, of 
labour, and of diligence ; qualities which 
in his right hon. friend he knew so emi- 
nently to exist. But the defect did not 
arise from the want of zeal or abilities of 
its proposer. The defect arose from the 
nature of the trade itself. It wasa trade 
which, from its very nature, admitted of 
nothing like modification or amendment. 
Between right and wrong there could be 
no compromise ; we could not modify in- 
justice: and he could not help saying, that 
the resolution, as it now stood, was a 
mere proposal to moderate injustice. If 
we were to purchase the right of being 
unjust, we should purchase it at our own 
expense. He should not go into the de- 
tail of the plan of the right hon. gentle- 
man, but should confine himself to the 
first resolution, because if he should suc- 
ceed in the amendment which he should 
propose, the other part of the proposed 
plan would become unnecessary. ‘here 
was another reason why he should confine 
himself to this part, and that was, that 
the detail of the subject had been so ably 
managed, that nothing remained to be 
added to it at the present time: it had had 
its effect on the House; and after the reso- 
lution which the House had entered into, 
it was no longer invective to call the slave 
trade inhuman and unjust. The question, 
therefore, was now not, whether the 
slave trade shall be abolished? but, how 
long shall we continue to be unjust? To 
what period shall we prolong our injus- - 
tice? How long shall we carry on a 
traffic which we ourselves condemn and 
declare to be inhuman? He really 
thought it was nearly needless to proceed 
farther on a point so plain, that he should 
be outrun by the feelings of the House, and 
that they would anticipate what he ought 
to propose. But yet there were some 
who had been, and perhaps might be yet, 
of a different opinion from that which he 
had formed upon this subject. Some had 
thought that we should be unjust for ten 
years ; others thought it was enough for 
us to be unjust for five years ; others that 
we should be unjust for seven years; that 
the present century should continue in 
disgrace, and that justice was to com- 
mence its operation with the opening of 
another. But this, he trusted, would not 
be the sentiments of the parliament of 
Great Britain! 

What had been the grounds of the de- 
fence of this trade? That the number of 
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negrocs on the islands were not of them- 
selves sufficient to cultivate the islands— 
that foi that purpose we must have fresh 
Importations, and consequently a conti- 
nuance of this trade. t was admitted, 
that if the negroes now in the islands were 
sufficient for the cultivation of them, the 
trade should immediately be discontinued. 
Now, it would appear, that there had been 
no importation, that in any degree, of late 
years, bore any proportion to the amount 
of the births and deaths, and that the 
mortality was chiefly among those who 
were recently imported. | What was the’ 
result of this? Why, that it was perfectly 
clear that these importations were neither 
necessary nor useful.—With regard to 
Jamaica, he should wish to take some no- 
tice of the cause of the importation; and 
he should maintain the sufficiency of that 
island to support itself, as was proved by 
the chancellor of the exchequer on a for- 
mer debate—not from any extraordinary 
abilities, although the House knew he 
possessed them—but from plain arithme- 
tic, on which there could be no difference 
of opinion, taken from calculations accu- 
rately made in the year 1787. It appeared 
then, clearly to the House, that the mor- 
tality on the island of Jamaica was only 
one per cent., and even that mortality was 
to be imputed in a great degree to the 
importation of Africans. The whole 
number on the island was about 250,090. 
The number in the list of mortality was 
only about 2,000. The importation each 
year had been 10,000. Thus the com- 
mittee saw that the number of the im- 
portation was tcn to one compared to the 
mortality. To what were we to impute 
this? Not to the climate of Jamaica, he 
believed: for, in point of fact, the climate 
of that island was nearly the best of all the 
islands. But were there no other consi- 
derations, from the year 1787 down to the 
ieee time? Certainly there were. He 

new particularly well there had been in- 
ternal regulations made for the increase of 
the negroes by birth and population. He 
knew also, that the bill of sir William Dol- 
bento regulate the mode of transporting 
the negroes from the coast of Africa, had 
produced a considerable effect, the result 
of which was, that ‘the mortality of those 
now on the island would be still less than 
it had been. Then, had he not a right to 
say, that the late importations to Jamaica 
had been made in such a manner, as to 
meet the event of the total abolition of 
the trade, or else for the increase of the 
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cultivation of the island ? Now, what was 
to be done with the prodigious number of 
acresremaining uncultivated in this island? 
Was the cultivation to beextended? Cer- 
tainly not. The point was given up in 
the opening of the present proposed plan 
for the gradual abolition. If, therefore, 
faith was kept with the public, that the 
cultivation of the island should not be at- 
tempted to be extended, a farther impor- 
tation would be unnecessary. If not, the 
extent of that part of the island, which 
still remained uncultivated, was so great, 
that, in that case, it would be in vain to 
hope that the trade would ever be abo- 
lished. If we were to wait until all the 
islands were cultivated, he wished to ask, 
at what expense of blood they were to be 
so? Should we say, that in this state of 
our revenue—in this state of our power 
—in this state of our character for ho- 
nour, humanity, and al) the feelings that 
are so noble in our nature, all the scenes 
of desolation which had been so clearly 
proved to have taken place shall still con- 
tinue ? He trusted that the answer would 
be, No! That British commerce would 
not be stained with practices so foul— 
that the capital of British — subjects 
would not be laid out in a traffic so de- 
grading. 

The case of the ceded islands had been 
stated by his right hon. friend on a former 
day, as differing essentially from that of 
our other possessions. If it did, he would 
have no objection to grant them compen- 
sation for the abolition; but he could not 
consent to keep the trade open on their 
account, because he was convinced such 
& measure would defeat the object which 
the legislature had in view in abolishing 
the trade. It had been said, that people 
had been encouraged to purchase lands 
in those islands, and extend the cultivation 
of them. It was true; but it ought to be 
remembered, that when grants were made 
to them by the crown, certain conditions 
were annexed to them, which the grantees 
were bound to fulfil. One of these was, 
that within a specified time they should 
clear and cultivate such a number of acres. 
Where steps had been taken to fulfil that 
condition, he was ready to admit, if the 
grantees were stopped short by parliament, 
and the slave trade shut up, that they 
were entitled to compensation. The same 
could not be said of those who had neg- 
lected to perform this engagement; they 
could not in justice call for compensation 
fora loss which they had not sustained, 
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for reimbursement of sums that ought to 
have been, but that had not been laid out 
in clearing and planting new grounds. He 
was willing, however, to inquire into the 
case of the planters in the ceded islands, 
and to make them such compensation as 
should be fairly made out to be due to 
them in consequence of any act of the 
legislature. Money ought not to be 
considered as of equal value with blood. 
It had been said that the African slave 
trade had been carried on under a positive 
compact, to which parliament was a party 
and that the merchants and planters, hav- 
ing embarked their property, under the 
authority of the legislature, in a line of 
business which could not be pursued 
without the assistance of slaves, the trade 
could not be abolished without injustice 
to the individuals concerned init. This 
objection, however specious, was far from 
being solid ; for on looking into the sta- 
tute, which the merchants and planters 
_ considered as their charter on this occa- 
sion, he could not find the shadow of any 
compact, of which an abolition of the 
trade, however immediate. could be called 
a violation. On the contrary, he was con- 
vinced that if the planters and merchants 
would adhere faithfully to the letter 
and spirit of that statute, it would operate, 
not as an encouragement to the slave 
trade, but to its abolition. | By: the sta- 
tute, to which he alluded, all persons con- 
cerned in this trade were restrained, un- 
der the penalty of 100/. for each indivi- 
dual breach or infraction of the law, from 
‘taking or procuring any African slave 
by force, violence, fraud, or indirect 
means whatever.’”’ From this it sppeared 
that the trade, as it had hitherto been 
carried on, not only was not sanctioned, 
but absolutely prohibited by the legislature 
under heavy penalties ; and if he thought 
that it was possible to enforce those pe- 
nalties, he would not call for an abolition 
of the trade, because this very act, b 
which it was said to have been sanctioned. 
would necessarily effect the extinction of 
it, unless it could be carried on without 
fraud, violence, or indirect means ; and as 
he knew it could not, he was fully satisfied 
that the merchants would be the first to 
renounce it, if the penalties could be le- 
vied as often as they should be incurred. 
Here, then, was the bond on which the 
anti-abolitionists dwelt so much. Butdid 
it support the arguments that they built 
upon it ? Very far from it. He admitted, 
indeed, that it gave them authority to 
{ VOL. XXIX. J 
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purchase slaves; but it gave them not a 
drop of blood; they might take the pound 
of flesh; but they derived not from the 
bond a right to spill blood. They were 
not to wage war, or cause it to be wazed; 
they were not to procure slaves by vio- 
lence, fraud, or indirect means; nor treat 
them, when procured, in such a manner © 
as to endanger their lives. So that this 
very act, which was the charter. under 
which the trade was carried on, was 
the most complete condemnation of it. 

But it had been urged by the anti-abo- 
litionists, and by a noble lord in particular, 
that parliament had not a right to prevent 
the planters from supplying themselves 
with negroes, or making the most of their 
estates, in which themselves and _ their 
creditors were so deeply interested. This 
he denied ; for parliament had often taken 
steps, and was materially affected; it had 
laid additional duties upon the sugars; it 
had varied the terms on which they might 
be exported from this country, and also 
the terms on which foreign sugars might 
be imported; nay, parliament had gone 
so far as to prohibit the importation of 
provisions into the West-India islands, 
without which negroes could not be of 
any use, in any otherthan British bottoms. 
Upon the whole, then, he would contend, 
that the slave trade having been carried 
on in a manner that militated directly 
against the act of parliament by which it 
was tolerated, and it being next to an im- 
possibility that it should be carried on 
without violence, fraud, injustice, and in- 
direct means, the legislature might, with- 
out a breach of compact, or of justice, 
annihilate it from this very moment. 

The first time that the nation heard of 
this trade, or at least the first time any 
notice was taken of it by the legislature, 
was in the reign of Charles 2nd, when a 
company was formed and incorporated 
under the denomination of merchant-ad- 
venturers to the coast of Africa. At the 
head of it was placed Jame duke of York, 
afterwards James 2nd. a name ever inauspi- 
cious to liberty. By the act by which the 
king’s charter was confirmed, power was 
given to the company to frequent the 
coast of Africa from the port of Salee on 
the coast of Barbary inclusively tothe Cape 
of Good Hope, also inclusively, and to 
take slaves from the regions, coasts, cli- 
mates, states, dominions, &c. &c. of the 
whole continent of Africa, from the time 
of granting the said letters patent for the 
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a passage from the act, stating all these 
particulars, and observed, that unfortu- 
nately for those who were concerned in 
this trade, not one African prince, state, 
or individual, was a party to this magni- 
ficent grant, by which whole nations 
completely sovereign and independent 
were given away, without their knowledge 
or consent. : 

- Upon the whole, then, he was for an 
immediate abolition of the slave trade, be- 
cause in the first place its continuance, 
after it had been condemned as cruel and 
unjust, would be a disgrace to the nation; 
and in the next, it could be abolished, 
without injury to the West Indies. Had 
he been reduced to the dilemma of con- 
senting to the continuance of a trade 
which had been justly called a crime, or 
by aaa it, effecting the ruin of our 
colonies, he oped he should have courage 
enough to do his duty, and avoid the com- 
mission of that crime; but he thanked 
God he was not reduced to-such an alter- 
native, and that he could put an end to 
the crime, without injury to those colo- 
nies.—Some persons being beaten out of 
every other hold, had resolved to make 
their last stand on this ground, “ that it 
would be in vain for us to give up the 
slave trade, for it would be carried on by 
other nations. To this he would say, that 
he hoped no nation would pursue a traffic, 
which the greatest commercial nation in 
the world was about to abandon, as an 
re upon justice and humanity ; but 
should he be mistaken, all he would say 
was, that it would be nevertheless our 
duty to renounce a trade, which could 
not be supported but by murder and 
fraud ; and 3 he was capable of bestowing 
@ curse upon an enemy, the greatest he 
could wish any nation to which this coun- 
try might be hostile would be, that it 
should take up the slave trade, the mo- 
ment we should have laid it down. We 
owed an example to Europe: we had 
been the first to sanction this abominable 
trade: we ought, therefore, to be eager 
to express our repentance and herror, and 
to declare to all the world our resolution, 
to put an end immediately to so iniqui- 
tous a trade. Having said thus much in 
favour of immediate abolition, he would 
move an amendment, which he hoped 
would be carried: but should it be lost, 
he would still agree to a proposition, 
which, whilst it deprived him of the hope 
of an immediate abolition, would bring 
the trade to the next shogstest termination. 
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He concluded, by moving, “ That the words 
‘ Ist of January 1800,’ should be left 
out, and the words ‘ Istof January 1793,’ 
inserted in their room.” 
Mr. Beaufiy said:—The motion which 
the noble Jord has made, is so consonant 
to the earnest wishes I have formed, from 
my earliest youth, that if I now rise to 
state any doubts onthe subject, itis with the 
hope, that in the course of the debate those 
doubts may be effectually removed; and 
that the conclusions of my understanding 


/may ultimately correspond with the dic- 
| tates of my heart. 


The noble lord has 
declared, that the British legislature will | 
never consent to a compromise with injus- 
tice. But I much fear that such a com- 
promise is imposed upon us by an invin- 
cible necessity—a greater power than we 
can contradict has subjected us to the 
cruel obligation. For on what other 
principle, than that of an over-ruling ne- 
cessity, do we pretend to authorize the 
continuance in bondage of the 14,000 hu- 
man beings who are now slaves in the 
settlements of Britain? It is not jnstice 
which teaches us, that because we have 
deeply injured, we have therefore a right 
to injure. The House of Commons, in 
their last voted for the abolition of the 
trade, have not so reasoned; nor is 
the principle which governed them can- 
didly stated by the noble lord. The 
House of Commons conceived that the 
question before them was not, .what is 
best, abstractedly considered, but what 
is best,- under all the existing circum- 
stances of the case. They were anxious 
to relieve their characters from reproach, 
and their minds from the bitter reflections of 


| upholding a commerce, which all acknow- 


ledge to be the disgrace and scourge of 
our species; yet doubting, at the same 
time, if it were possible, substantially, 
and with real effect for the Africans 
themselves, to abolish suddenly and at 
once this inhuman traffic, they resolved 
to adopt, as the best practical, though 


'not the best theoretical, expedient, the 


measure of a gradual abolition. They 
considered the lage trade not asa choice, 
but an inheritance; and they wished to 
escape from it by such means as should 
be found the best upon the whole. That 
our ancestors, in an age but little removed 
from our own ; at a period, too, in which 
they had lately reformed the national re- 
ligion, and professed a more than usual 
purity both in morals and in worship; 
that our ancestors, at such a period, 
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should have resolved to establish a trade, 
which violates al] the feelings of nature, 
and tramples on all the sanctities of reli- 
gion, is one of those preternatural and 
portentous phenomena which confound 
the philosopher and appal the Christian. 
But they did establish this trade; they 
did extend to this atrocious commerce 
the sanctions of law, and the aids of legis- 
lative encouragement. Thus circum- 
stanced, the obvious duty to which we 
are bound, is that of shaking off this tre- 
mendous legacy, by such means as shall 
appear to be the wisest and the most ef- 
fectual on the whole. It is that of tread- 
ing back the line of injustice, by the 
safest and most certain path, and of con- 
sidering in what mode, with the least 
hazard to ourselves, and, above all, with 
the prestest benetit to the Africans, we 
shall relieve the country from the horrors 
of the slave trade. 

Sir, in deliberating on this subject, the 
interests of the Africans themselves must 
be deemed the primary objects of atten- 
tion; but shen I peak of the Africans, I 
mean not to exclude from the number 
those miserable men who are already, by 
our means, and in our islands, oppressed 
by the calamities of bondage. Now, if 
the motion of the noble lord should re- 
ceive the concurrence of the House, what 
is the effect it will produce onthem? We 
know, from the accounts on the table, 
that the number of slaves who have been 
annually imported for the use of those 
islands alone, during the last twenty years, 
has not been less, on an average, than 
14,000 per annum. From other papers 
on the table we also know, that if the 
quantity of sugar imported into this coun- 
try for the five first years of the same pe- 
riod, be compared with the quantity im- 
ported in the five last years of that period, 
the increase will be found to be little 
more than 3,000 hogsheads per annum. 
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But if these facts be admitted, it follows ' 


that an importation of 14,000 negroes per 
annum was not, as the noble lord has 
supposed, applied to the purpose of ex- 
tending cultivation (for the near equality 
of produce disproves that idea), but was 
found eientialiy requisite to supply the 
rapid waste of life, and to sustain the pe- 
rishing numbers of the slaves. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, it is evident that a sudden 
abolition of the trade will operate on the 
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lowed. The privilege of the sabbath will 
be profaned ; the repose of the night will 
be invaded. No age will be considered 
as an exemption for the old; no illness 
as an excuse for the young. Children, in 
their tenderest years, will be compelled 
to join the g; and the female negro 
will be lashed from the bed in which she 
is delivered, tothe scorching labours of 
the field.. Callous from habit, inured from 
his infancy to the sight of human suffer- 
ing, and hardened to scenes of horror, 
the overseer will plead invincible neces- 
sity for the additional labour he extorts. 
The planter himself, feeling with double 
weight the pressure of his debts, and 
compelled to furnish the usual quantity 
of sugar, or to surrender his person to a 
gaol, may lose, in the sense of his own 
misery, the compassion he would other- 
wise show to the sufferings of his slaves. 
On the British legislature he will charge 
the augmented calamities to which the 
negroes are exposed. He will tell us, “ It 
is you who impose the necessity of addi- 
tional enforcements, by establishing the 
necessity of additional labour—it is you 
who give to the lash its unusual energy—itis 
yu who urge the miseries of the slaves 
eyond the limit of human endurance—it 
is hie who invigorate destruction, and ac- 
celerate the speed of death.” Thus the 
British legislature will be exposed to the 
painful reflection of having aggravated 
the distresses it meant to alleviate. But 
if on the contrary, a short interval should 
be allowed to the planters, in order to 
enable them to provide for their approach- 
ing situation, I have no doubt but that 
such laws as that situation requires, would 
soon be passed by the assembjies of the 
different islands. Effectual provisions 
would then be made for preserving the 
lives of the Africans from murder, and 
their limbs from mutilation. The females 
would then be protected from compulsive 
prostitution; from the miseries of lewd- 
ness, combined with power. The rights 
of marriage would then be given to the 
negroes ; and they would at length be al- 
lowed to participate in the first and most 
gracious command of their maker, ‘ in- 
crease and multiply.” 
Having thus contemplated the proba- 
le difference to the Africans of the West 
fadies, between immediate and gradual, 
though rapid abolition, let us next con- 


Africans already in bondage, as an in- | sider the effect it is likely to produce on 
crease of toil and an augmentation of suf- | the continent of Africa itself. On this 


fering. No rest, no respite will be al- 
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part of the subject, one obvious conside- 
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ration will occur to every mind, and that 
is, that the interest of Africa requires, 
not merely that Britain should relinquish 
the trade, but that the trade itself should 
cease. It therefore requires, that in re- 
linquishing the commerce, the measures 
adopted may be such as will not expose 
our settlements to ruin, nor the empire to 
dangerous convulsions; for if these 
should prove to be the disastrous result, 
the effect will inevitably be, that other 
nations, far from being, as the noble Jord 
supposes, invited by our example, will be 
deterred by our experience. Renuncia- 
tion is not abolition. The first may, per- 
haps, be effected (yet even that is a du- 
bious opinion) by hasty resolutions, and 
a precipitate law; but the last can only 
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all passages, the protection of the e. 
Who does not ecalleci: that, by the ee 
dence which the slave merchants them- 
selves have given at your bar, it appears, 
that such, on board an African vessel, is 
the rate of mortality, that if the march of 
death were the same in the worldat large, 
the whole human race would be extin- 
guished in fourteen years; and the earth 
itself be converted to one vast charnel 
house. Show me a crime of any sort, 
and in the slave trade I will show you that 
crime in a state of tenfold aggravation. 
Give me an instance of guilt :atrocious 
and abhorred, and the slave trade will 
exhibit instances of that guilt, more inve- 
terate, more strongly rooted in ill, diffus- 
ing a niore malignant poison, and spread~- 


be uccomplished by such a regard to our ' ing a deeper horror. All other injustice, 


own safety, as ma 


rove to the world, | all other modes of desolating nature, of 


that the ruin of their colonies is not the | blasting the happiness of man, and defeat- 


price which those nations must pay who 
determine to relinquish their commerce 
In the human victims which Africa affords. 
A right hon. gentleman has justly com- 
pared the conduct of the nation to that 
of a cruel banditti, accustomed to the 
trade of plunder and of death. His wish 
_he has described to be, that we may no 
longer consent to pillage and to kill the 
traveller. My wish is, that in rclinquish- 
ing the crime, we may also take care that 
the traveller shall be safe. Sir, in stating 
these sentiments, I have not forgot- 
ten the mauner in which the slaves 
are procured—I have not forgotten 
that whole families are condemned for a 
criine, in which the proof of innocence is 
as impossible as the proof of guilt; and 
in which, therefore, accusation is convic- 
tion; I mean the crime of witchcraft. I 
well know how completely this traffic pol- 
lutes the very sources of justice; destroys 
that security which constitutes the chief 
blessing of life ; excludes all confidence ; 
disjoints all socicty; and in every village, 
and in every house, impresses suspicion 
and dismay. Still less is it possible I 
should banish from my remembrance the 
Situation of the Africans on board the 
ships which convey them from their na- 
tive land. I have not forgotten the iron 
collars on their necks; the fetters on 
their hands; the chains and bolts upon 
their fect: I have not forgotten the thumb 
Screws, the instruments of torture, nor 
the machine for forcing open the mouths 
of those who, in the steadfast purpose of 
despair, have refused all sustenance, de- 
termined to seek, by the most terrible of 
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ing the purposes of God, lose, in compa- 
rison with this, their very name and cha- 
racter of evil. Their taint is too mild to 
disgust, their deformity is too slight to 
offend. The shrieks of solrtary murder ; 
what are they, when compared with the 
sounds of horror that daily and nightly 
descend from the hatch-way of the slave 
ship! I have heard of the cruelties of 
the Inquisitions of Portugal and Spain; 
but what is their scanty account of blood, 
when compared with that sweep of death, 
that boundless desolation, which accom- 
ae the negro traffic! Superstition 

as been called man’s chief destroyer ; 
but superstition herself is less obdurate, 
less persevering, less steadfast in her cru- 
elty, than this cool, reflecting, deliberate, 
remorseless commerce. It is from the 
abhorrence I feel of this murderous traflic, 
that I am anxious, beyoud what language 
can express, that in renouncing we may 
also abolish. If by measures which zeal 
may applaud, but Providence must con- 
demn, calamities which are easily con- 
ceived, but which I dare not state, should 
be brought upon our settlements, with what 
effect, with what possible c’.ance of success, 
shall we adopt thejustly-applauded propo- 
sal ofapplying to other nations for their con- 
currence in the dereliction of the trade? 
Should it be asked, from what period I 
would propose that the abolition should 
be dated, my answer is ee I speak with 
hesitation), an interval of three years 
may, perhaps, on the whole, be the best 
suited to my view of the subject. Stand- 
ing as we do on the perilous edge of an 
untried situation, I shall not be thought 
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to have deserted the cause of humanity, 
af, on behalf of the empire, and with a 
view to the real interests of the Africans 
themselves, I solicit this short interval, 
for the purpose of enabling the legislature 
to explore and provide against the perils 
of the change to which they are hasten- 
ang. Such are the doubts that force 
themselves on my judgment, in defiance 
of my feelings. If they are formed on a 
just conception of the tendency of the 
measure proposed, the importance of the 
subject will give them weight with the 
House; but if, in the course of the de- 
bate, they shall be found to have no sub- 
stantial existence, I shall think the hour 
that proves them chimerical the happiest 
of my life. 

Colonel Phipps said, that if gentlemen 
considered the slave trade as a question 
of morality, and were of opinion, that by 
such trade morality was violated, they 
ought not, according to their principles, 
to enter into any cumpromise about the 
anatter, but should insist upon an imme- 
diate abolition. It was odd enough, how- 
ever, to see that they could compromise 
not a little with their morality ; for when 
they could not effect that kind of aboli- 
tion, their morality was so complaisant as 
to stretch itself, in order to accommodate 
itself to the views of others ; and thus it 
was ready to consent to the continuance 
for three years, of a trade which, it was 
contended, was immoral, cruel, and un- 
just. In this case, it was evident that 
gentlemen were not influenced so much 
by their own reason, as by the petitions 
on the table; petitions, which he would 
not hesitate to call ridiculous and con- 
temptible. He did not mean to arraign 
the right of the subject to petition; but 
he considered it as restrained to those 
who had an interest in the thing which 
was the subject matter of the petition. 
Was this the case with the present peti- 
tioners? By no means: many knew not 
what they signed, nor were capable of 
judging in a case of so much importance. 
Many of them were poor ignorant people; 
. many others mere school-boys, and al- 
most all deluded by persons who went 
about in search of signatures, and put 
these questions to the people: as freemen 
can you be friends toslavery? As chris- 
tians, can you wish to tolerate murder ? 
As Englishmen, must you not wish for 
the abolition of a trade which is attended 
with both? The answer to these short 
questions was such as was expected by 
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these who ite them, and whe inmedi- 
ately desired those who thus declared 
themselves enemies to slavery and to 
murder, to set their names to a petition 
for abolishing the slave trade. These de- 
luded people were little aware of the con- 
sequences which might attend their sig- 
natures: they were little aware that the 
abolition of the slave trade would subject 
them to taxes for raising the money to 
be paid as a compensation to those who 
should be injured by the abolition! He 
would vote for the original motion, and 
against the amendment. 

Mr. Ryder and Mr. R. Thornton rose 
together. 

Mr. Ryder said, if he intruded bimeelf, 
he wished to explain the reason. He felt 
it particularly incumbent on him to speak 
early, not because he thought he could 
advance any thing more material than the 
hon. gentleman who rose at the same 
time, but because he was in a situation 
which he hoped many other gentlemen 
might be in, namely, that of feeling him- 
self, from conviction, impelled to a recan- 
tation of those opinions which he had 
formerly entertained, and spoken, and 
voted upon. He confessed, when the 
question had been first brought forward, 
he was led to form an opinion trom the ime 
pression that the abolition of the slave trade 
would induce the utter ruin and destruc- 
tion of the West India islands, and that 
had urged him to vote against it; but he 
did not know whether, in consequence of 
what he had since heard, any reason 
would in future induce him to vote other- 
wise than for the immediate and total 
abolition. After all the House had heard, 
the question they had to decide upon 
was, whether in consequence of the risk 
of incurring a little inconvenience and a 
little expense, they were to continue a 
condemned and a bloody trade, a single 
moment longer? For his own part, he 
was ready to declare, that he should not 
think he discharged his duty, unless he 
exerted himself upon every occasion to 
abolish it: by putting an end to it imme- 
diately, the planters would be compelled 
by absolute necessity to treat their slaves 
with care and tenderness, to use them 
well, and preserve them, that they might 
have the benefit of their labour as soon 
as possible, as they would know they 
could not procure others at their deaths. 
Unfortunately, in this question they were 
compelled to consider the negroes as ani- 


mals. By fixing no definitive period, no 
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abohtion would be come to, and the bu- 
siness would be left where it had been 
before the last decision of the House to 


abolish itself. With respect to the opi- 


nion of the public, he was one of those 
who considered it as a desirable circum- 
stance to know what the opinion of the 
public was. It ought, generally speaking, 
to have weight in the deliberations of 
liament. At the same time, he really 
lieved there were petitions sometimes 
signed by persons, whose aim was to 
overawe the deliberations of parliament, 
and such should be treated, as infinitely 
more dangerous than those of the other 
description. But he must contend, that 
every person in the kingdom was inte- 
rested in the question, as Englishmen, as 
freemen, and as christians. Should the 
present amendment, for which he would 
give his vote, not be successfully main- 
tained, he would give his vote for the 
- next shortest period of the abolition, in 
doing which he should not consider him- 
self guilty of compromising injustice, but 
of obtaining some good, when he was 
defeated in his endeavour to obtain the 
atest good. He concluded by declar- 
ing his hostility to every argument in 
support of the trade, being in no degree 
inclined to hold a balance, with gold in 
one scale, and blood in the other. 
_ Mr. septa Thornton said, that it had 
een proposed by the right hon. secre 
who had come forward 4 a mediator ie. 
tween the parties, after a full confession 
of the enormities of the trade, that they 
should imbrue their hands in innocent 
blood, and suspend, for a limited period, 
the laws of susie and humanity. For 
his part, he did not know how they could 
commit murder for the next seven years, 
in a@ more comprehensive way than b 
giving their sanction to that inhuman traf- 
fic. Could one man rob another of his 
liberty without being unjust? © What 
room, then, was there to talk of one mo- 
ment’s delay in abolishing the trade? 
No gentleman, he hoped, would think of 
arguing that there was any contract esta- 
blished between the West India planters 
at the time, and government, or the pub- 
lic. He desired to enter his protest 
against continuing for one moment longer 
a trade which had been declared to be 
unjust. Having rested the question on 
its proper foundation, he would address 
limsclf, as other gentlemen had been 
obliged to do, a little to the prejudices, 
the fears, and the interests of the House. 
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Those who thought that so many descri 
tions of people must be ruined by the 
abolition, would find, upon farther in- 
quiry, that opinion to be erroneous. The 
capital of the London, Bristol, and Liver- 
pool merchants, might be diverted into ano- 
ther channel, and new sources of trade 
with Africa itself, not having a curse an- 
nexed to them, would immediately invite 
the commercial intercourse of this coun- 
try. But with respect to Africa, she 
could not be expected to set up an infant 
trade at the moment they were ravaging - 
her coasts, song a off te inhabitants, 
and spreading desolation far and wide. 
Were that country left in peace and se- 
curity, she might carry on with this na- 
tion, an honourable trade; innumerable 
articles, such as cotton, rice, wood, in- 
digo, might find their way into our mar- 
ket; and he begged no one would pre- 
sume to say that men could not work in 
their own climate, and under their native 
sun, on whose labour they were said to 
depend for the support of their West In- 
dia islands. In those islands the aboli- 
tion would prove the only effectual regu- 
lation of the slavery that must for the 
present exist, and that he gave as an an- 
swer to an hon. gentleman who had stated 
that a sudden abolition of the trade would 
operate onthe Africans already in slavery, 
as an increase of toil and an aggravation of 
their sufferings. He contended that, with 
good treatment, sufficient food, and some 
restraints, which morality might dictate, 
a succession in the islands could easily be 
kept up. It had indeed been said, that 
population there would decrease; without 
some abuse it could not decrease, unless 
it were an exception to the experience of 
every other part of the habitable world ; 
aiid he contended that, even an extended 
cultivation of the lands might take place. 
He could not help thus early declaring, 
that nothing was more absurd than to 
think of ascertaining the ages of the Af- 
ricans. He had had an opportunity of 
seeing the son of king Naimbanna, who 
was lately come to this country, and it 
was a fact, that, though in all other res- 
cts intelligent, he could not ascertain 
is own age [the African eae was in 
the gallery at the time]. He had also 
talked with several other people who had 
been acquainted with him in his own 
country, and he could never make out 
from them how old hewas. If, therefore, 
the age of the king's son could not be as- 
certained, there was little reason to hope 
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that the ages of inferior ns could be 
known.—Mr. Thornton then noticed the 


assertion, that the planters and merchants 
would run the risk ef losing part of their 
property ; he maintained that they would 
ose none; but, according to the opinion 
of other gentlemen, they would lose only 
t of roperty, which, though he 
lamed no individual, had been obtained 
in a manner that had cost much of the 
blood of their fellow-creatures. It had 
been asked who would come forward and 
grant a compensation? He was ready 
at a proper time, to come forward and 
inquire fully into the claims of those who 
desired to be compensated; but they 
were first to do right to the Africans, and 
then inquire whether the African mer- 
chants, the ceded islands, or any other 
parties were likely to be injured. The 
people of England were called a humane 
set of people. Liberty was the boast of 
our island; and it was said that no Afri- 
can was landed on our soil, who did not 
instantly become free. They were guilty, 
he said, of a contradiction, as long as 
they sent those miserable wretches else- 
where into slavery; they were governed 
by a selfish principle; they could send 
those wretches out of their sight to be 
vilified and disgraced, but they did not 
themselves like to witness their cries, 
their tears, and all their degradation. 
‘He recollected an old motto, “ Qui facit 
per alium, facit per se;” but he trusted 
the dawning of the day of deliverance was 
at hand to that degraded and insulted 
people. Let the House, then, secure to 
themselves the glory of bringing back to 
the state of men, a set of people degraded 
so low, as to raise a doubt whether they 
were of the same species with themselves ; 
and one noble lord lseirteaoa | on that 
night had even supposed it would be ac- 
counted unlawful for the advocates of the 
abolition to kill beasts for food, still like- 
ning the negroes to the brute creation, 
and arguing that they must not kill beasts 
if they would not kill men! So hard 
was it for the noble lord to get rid of pre- 
judices which he had been wont to enter- 
tain. Mr. Thornton concluded with say- 
ing, he could not bear to look forward to 
the abolition of the slave trade at any 
distant period, since he much feared that 


greater cruelties would, in the mean time, | 


be practised, than had hitherto been com- 

mitted, and that every evil of which the 

traffic was productive, would be carried 

to a greater excess ; having, however, no 
2 Ft 
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better alternative, he should vote for the 
shorter period, proposed by the noble 
lord who made the amendment. 

Mr. East condemned, as disrespectful 
to the committee, the nt attempt, 
by a side wind, to get rid of the decision 
that had been already made on this sub- 
ject: a decision as solemn as any thathail 
ever taken place in either House of par- 
liament ; a decision to which, by a call of 
the House, every member had been sum- 
moned, and which was carried, after the 
most mature deliberation. The committee 
rejected the proposition for an immediate 
abolition, and resolved that it should be 

radual; and yet the noble lord had this 

y brought the same point under discus- 
sion again, and if his amendment should 
be carried, it would have the effect of ren« 
dering the abolition immediate, which the 
committee had formerly resolved should 
be gradual. This question ought, once 
for all, to be laid at rest ; to keep it alive 
year after year, could not be attended 
with any good consequences, but might 
be productive of much mischief. . The 
petitions on the table were urged as rea- 
sons for the abolition, but such reasons 
might be carried too far ; for if it was ar- 
gued that the voice of the people ought 
to prevail, and that parliament ought to 
do whatever it was required by numerous 
bodies of petitioners to do, then the deli- 
berative faculty of parliament must be 
destroyed ; for it must attend to the de- 
mands of the people, not for the purpose 
of weighing them, but for that of granting 
them without any deliberation at all. Ad- 
hering to the spirit of the vote, which the 
committee had once already given on this 
subject, he would vote for the original 
motion, and cunsequently against the 
amendment. 

Mr. William Smith said :— Although, 
Sir, after the close attention which }for 
some years past I have bestowed on this 
most important subject, I think I have at- 
tained a competent knowledge of its va- 
rious branches; yet, considering how 
fully, with how much eloquence and abi- 
lity, it has been already treated by gen- 
tlemen of the first talents in this kingdom, 
I feel that it would be unpardonable in 
me to waste the time of the committee by 
entering again on so wide a field; but, Sir, 
as I cannot excuse myself from once more 
delivering my sentiments on a matter 
which of all public objects lies nearest to 
my heart, [hope the committee will af- 
ford me their attention while Ltake a view 
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of the question as shortly as possible, in 
the very narrow ground into which it ap- 

ars to me to be now reduced. _Before 

enter, however, on the subject itself, I 
feel myself compelled to say a few words 
on the petitions which are before the 
House, and the very oa manner in 
which some gentlemen have taken the li- 
berty of mentioning them. Sir, respect- 
ing the petitions there are two questions : 
the mode in which they have been ob- 
tained; and the regard which is due 
to petitions in general, supposing them 
to be genuine expressions of the public 
opinion. As to the first point, the objec- 
tions which gentlemen with all their in- 
dustry have been able to muster, are too 
few, too unimportant, and too unsupport- 
ed, to require any particular reply, but 
were they more numerousand fully proved, 
certainly in a case like this I should not 
feel myself bound to defend every circum- 
stance relating to each petition, or to 
argue that among so great a number, no 
irregularities may have occurred from the 
zeal of any individuals; but, Sir, on this 
head, as well as others, the cause is abund- 
antly strong for its own support, and needs 
no aid of mine. Let gentlemen but look 
to the pile on our table; let them observe 
by what multitudes, they are signed, how 
respectable are the places from whence 
they have been sent: not merely villages 
or country towns, as one hon. gentleman 
has insinuated, but also from the most 
rich and populous manufacturing and 
commercial cities in the kingdom (those 
two which are directly engaged in the 
trade alone excepted), from the metropo- 
lis itself, notwithstanding every eftort 
which could be used to prevent it; let 
gentlemen, I say, advert to these circum- 
stances, and then persuade themselves, if 
it be possible, that the mere efforts of any 
society (und how much less of any itinerant 
individuals), could have produced such 
an effect throughout this whole kingdom. 
I say, Sir, the whole kingdom ; for though 
the concurrence of sentiment is undoubt- 
edly very general in the southern part of 
this island, it is yet nothing tothat perfect 
unanimity which prevails on the subject 
among our brethren in the north. In Scot- 
land, one mind pervades the whole country 
and I am sure that were a right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Dundas) as thoroughly con- 
vinced of this fact as I am, he would see 
no reason to treat with any degree of le- 
vity the opinions of his countrymen on 
this subject. Sir, the fact undoubtedly 
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is, that the public being now acquainted 
with the real nature ef that traffic which 
we scek to destroy, is equally zealous 
with ourselves for its entire destruction; 
convinced by the result of those long and 
laboriousinvestigations, on the details of 
which [ have already declined to enter. 
The country has already determined that 
the slave trade shall be destroyed ; and, 
whatever may be urged to the contrary, 
this subject is undoubtedly one on which 
any man, with the common feelings and 
common understanding of a man, 16 as 
competent to form a judgment as the 
greatest politician in this House.—And 
this leads to the next point, what is the 
regard which representatives are bound to 
p»y to the acknowledged sentiments of 
their constituents? And here, Sir, I own 
I think it the safest and the wisest doctrine, 
and must conformable to the constitution 
of this House as a deliberative assembly, 
that on all matters of general and national 
concern, each member should hold him- 
self bound to decide only as the dictates 
of his own judgment and conscience shalt 
direct after the discussion of the affair, 
paying, however, all due respect to the 
advice of his constituents, and recollecting 
that if he takes the liberty of judging for 
himself, he has no right whatsoever to 
complain if they, on finding great dissimi- 
larity of opinion, think fit, on any other 
occasion, to seek for a representative, of 
sentiments more congenial to their own. 
I should perhaps applaud, Sir, the forti- 
tude of the man who, on sound and just 
principles, and on great occasions, should 
voluntarily incur such a risk ; but if I could 
suppose that there were within these walls 
a single gentleman who stood indebted 
for his fear to himself alone, and while he 
Ab dlls to represent the people of Lng- 
and, was in fact only his own represcnta- 
tive, I own, I should not be able to per- 
ceive any great magnanimity in slighting 
the requests of his nominal constitucnts ; 
I acknowledge that I could never discover 
a very superior degree of couragein brav- 
ing no danger. And now, Sir, though I 
am far from intending to discuss minutely 
the propositions of the right hon. gentle- 
man, I must beg to be indulged in mene 
on them one remark—that whatever 
may think of his proposal for the farther 
continuance of this trade, in whatever 
light I may regard his scheme for purchas- 
ing negroes at certain ages only, without 
the bare possibility of ascertamning their 
ages at all, or of taking only one descrip- 
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tion ef persons, where it is the very foun- 

dation stone of the trade, and almost i 
le from its very 


happy ity 
his end. right hon. gentleman proves 
and acknowledges himself, that old 
English islands have practically confessed 
they are not in want of more slaves to 
keep up their present cultivation ; he has 
brought forward and admitted accounts, 
from which I could, and I am sure an- 
other right hon. gentleman will, to conviey 
tion, prove, that Jamaica is, if possible, in 
still less necessity than they. He profes- 
ses not to allow of importation for the 
eake of breaking up new lands, and he ad- 
mits that the ceded islands form a case 
by themselves, which may probably be en- 
titled to a distinct consideration, perha 
to compensation ; from all which should 
infer, and I hope the House will do sotoo, 
that no necessity exists for retaining the 
trade at all, The right hon. gentleman, 
one would imagine, concurred also in this 
opinion ; for, though he seems desirous of 
continuing some importation for a few 
years longer, yet as he has proved that 
there exists no occasion for any farther 
supply, so he proposes to derive that sup- 
ply from a class of men who do not exiat ; 
say, do not exist, for I defy the night 
hon. gentleman to produce, from the 
whole body of testimony on the table, as 
much evidence of the existence of a race 
of men in Africa actually bred for sale, as 
would be sufficient in this country to dis- 
Jodge a beggar from his stand, ora . 
from her hedge: and yet on such slight 
and random assertions does the hon. gen- 


tleman propose to drag away from their | pathy 


mative country for years to come thousands 
of our fellow-creatures, against whom not 
even the pretence or shadow of a crime is 
alleged; thus transferring to acknowledged 
innocence what has hitherto been chiefly 
defended as the punishment of guilt, end 
destroying the only plausible pretext 
which has yet been left to the advocates of 
this abominable system. 

I will here, Sir, leave the propositions, 
because I cannot discover in them any 
thing else which materially changes the 
ground of argument, or which ought to 
persuade those who on general principles, 
detest this whole business, to permit its 
continuance for one single hour; and see- 
ing that the whole matter is now brought 
anto the narrow question between aume- 

[ VOL. XXIX. ] 


gradual Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
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diate and gradual abolition, I shall confine 


in- | myself entirely to some remarks on the 


arguments which have been adduced for 
the latter, and which I think may be re- 
duced to two. Humanity towards Africa, 
and justice to the West Indies. Sir, as the 
idea ef continuing this trade for the sake 
of awmanity would have bees in every pos- 
sible combmation, the very last which would 
have entered my mind, asI thinkit the top- 
mast step in that climax of paradoxes, to 
which the defence of what is indefensible has 
given birth’; I confess I shouldhave much 
wondered, that any of the able advocates 
of this traffic, should have selected such a 
station of defence, if I had not observed, 
that this miserable business has had as fatal 
an effect in perverting the reason and under- 
standing of the wise, as in destroying the 
princtples and morals of the ignorant. In- 
stances of this, Sir, are perpetual. Famines 
have been said to be prevalent in Africa, al- 
though the country be both extensive and 
fertile. What remedy is proposed—what 
preventive measures are suggested? Better 
modes of agriculture doubtless, and in- 
crease of industry. Alas! Sir,nosuch thing 
instead of cultivating the mind or invi- 
gorating the hands, nothing is thought of 
but 40 carry off the mouths. Depopulate 
the eountry, that its inhabitants may not 
be starved. Other persons, Sir, taking 
advantage of that concession which we 
are compelled to make, and to lament the 
existence of more natural evil than our 
utmost efforts can eradicate, deduce from 
it, what inference? That it is permitted 
by the and wise arbiter of human 

irs, as a field for the exercise of vir- 
tue ? to produce patience and fortitude in 
the sufferer, to excite compassionate sym- 
and active benevolence in those 
who have the ability to relieve? Not one 
such idea enters their minds. Their ar- 
gument leads to the direct conclusion 
that it is permitted for its own sake, and 
they who endeavour to alleviate the mi 
series of mankind are wild sectaries, ab- 
surd fanatics, raving enthusiasts, who 
know nothing of life in comparison with 
their wise, cool, humane antagonists, who 
as these miseries press not on themselves 
ere too prudent to attempt the applica- 
tion of visio remedies to nec2ssary 
evils, and too pious and resigned to the 
-will of Heaven to attempt disturbing the 
ordinary course of providence. i own, 
Sir, 1 have never thought such reflec- 
tions worthy of any serious answer—and 


I shall ever be perfectly willing to mak 
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- with such sectaries as my hon. friend; 
‘such fanatics as the right hon. the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer: such enthusiasts 
‘as the right hon. gentleman opposite ( Mr. 
Fox ), without apprehending any great dan- 
ger from such attacks on my understanding 
or reputation. Again, Sir, with respect to 
testimony. In ordinary cases, in common 
_- cases, we naturally give the preference to 
that which best agrees with rational theory, 
and where the witness appears least in- 
terested; and if both these circumstances 
be combined, we do not hesitate which to 
prefer; bat in this African business, we 
are required by its supporters, in defiance 
ef every antecedent probability, confirmed 
by impartial evidence, to give credit to 
the random and vague assertions of slave 
buyers and slave carriers, of things almost 
‘impossible—that in Africa, causes will 
Not produce their natural effects—that 
avarice will not yield to the offers of ad- 
vantage, nor crimes multiply in propor- 
‘tion to the frequency and strength of 
temptation, and all this too when the very 
‘witnesses contradict each other. Do 
‘persons even on their own side describe 
the state of slaves to be scarcely distin- 
-guishable from that of their masters—do 
they represent them as naturally indolent, 
yet living in tolerable plenty as attached 
to their native soil, and quitting it almost 
with desperation. We are yet told their 
‘happiness is increased by being torn from 
it, and compelled to hard labour for the 
benefit of strangers, in 2 foreign land—and 
then, Sir, we and they are farther insulted 
-by being assured that their moral charac- 
ter is improved, and their rank in the 
scale of beings raised by this industry so 
forced upon them by the terrors of the 
lash. Though the accounts on the table 
prove, in direct contradiction to the hy- 
ee of an hon. gentleman (Mr. Jen- 
inson), that even since all our regula- 
tions, one tenth die on the passage, and 
one third of the less happy remain within 
‘three years, gentlemen would attempt to 
persuade us that this quadruple decima- 
tion, this sacrifice of forty in every hun- 
dred, is no punishment to them, and that 
though under our management, near or 
quite half ofthese poor wretches die mise- 
rable‘in so short a period—it is yet doing 
them a favour to bring them from Africa! 
Sir, when all these particulars are main- 
tained, I can no longer be surprised at 
the use of the general plea of humanity. 
But let all the extravagances that have 
been asserted of that country, to main- 
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is all this misery to be ascribed ? Let Mr. 


‘Edwards, while he asserts the facts, assign 


the reason too. His testimony at least is 
not to be suspected of partiality to our 
cause. He at least has not been bribed 
by the society in the Old Jewry, to support 
every tittle of their evidence, respecting 
the effects of the slave trade in Africa, 
and to deprive the planters of all pre- 
tence for denying those effects. Says 
Mr. Edwards in his speech to the Jamai- 
ca assembly, “ Mr. Wilberforce has been 
informed as to the manner 
in which slaves are generally procured; 
the intelligence I have collected’ from my 
own negroes, abundantly confirms his ac- 
count ; and I have not the smallest doubt, 
that in Africa, the effects of this trade are 


precisely as he represents them.” Sir, 


the whole of that immense continent is 2 
field of warfare and desolation ; a wilder- 
ness in which the inhabitants are wolves 
towards each other. That this scene of 
oppression, fraud, treachery and blood, if 
not originally occasioned, is in part, I will 
not say wholly, upheld by the slave trade, 
I dare not dispute. Every man in the 
sugar islands may be convinced, that it is, 
who will inquire of any African negroes 
on their first arrival, concerning the cir- 
e a®er- 
tion that a great many of these are cri- 
minals and convicts is mockery and in- 
sult. Now, Sir, after this ever memora- 
ble concession of, perhaps, the ablest 
champion who has ever entered the lists 
in favour of this business, is it not the 
very height of absurdity to pretend to main- 
tain such a system for humanity's sake? 
Assuredly, Sir, we gught to have com- 
menced this controversy by a definition 
of terms: it is impossible that we and our 
adversaries can affix the same ideas to the 
words humanity and civilization ? Is hu- 
manity gratified by such practices as Mr. 
Edwards admits ? Is civilization to be ac- 
celerated by persisting in a system which 
upholds oppression, fraud, &c.? Are 
men civilized by rendering them wolves 
to each other? Are the interests of hu- 
manity to be advanced, by keeping 8 
whole continent in a state of warfare and 
desolation? How, Sir, can we suffer our 
reason to be insulted by such pretences 
as these. 

But, Sir, gentlemen say that Africa hav- 
ing been long in these habits, we must keep 
up our intercourse, to wean her from 


them. What, Sir, can we keep up no ur 
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tercourse but this? Are we then re- 
duced so low, that having for so many 
years maintained on that unhappy coast, 
a number of prisons called forts for the 
purpose of supporting this accursed sys- 
tem, we must now instantly abandon them, 
if itis tobe abandoned? No surely, Sir, 
let us not sgt to ourselves, and to the 
country, the pleasure of retaining them 
somewhat longer for a different end. 
Where the bloody flag of rapine has so 
long been hoisted, let us now haste to dis- 
lay the standard of industry, the olive 
branch of peace. Let us henceforth use 
these strong holds of oppression, to assist 
in correcting those habits of violence 
which we have encouraged, in some de- 
ree to compensate to the natives for the 
innumerable miseries which our inter- 
course with them has occasioned ; till by 
this happy matamorphosis, it shall come 
to be said of each of these instruments of 
tyranny, as it once was of the spear of 
Romulus, when planted on the Palatine 
Hill, | 
s* Et jam non telum, sed visu nobilis arbor, 
« Non expectatas dabit anhelantibus umbras. 
But, Sir, laying aside all these argu- 
ments, supposing it even to be out of our 
power to do any thing immediately to 
correct the state of Africa; if gentlemen 
are really sincere in their plea of huma- 
nity, if their only fear be truly of the im- 
mense slaughter which our dereliction of 
the trade may occasion on the coast, let 
me yet for a few moments request their 


attention to one other consideration. 


The most sanguine advocate for Atrican 
barbarity will hardly contend, that all or 
even any very large portion of those now 
offered to the Guinea ships, would be put 
to death, if not sold. Let them serious! 
reflect that of the 80,000 nearly which 
are now carried off by Europeans, near a 
tenth die in the passage, and that within 
three years, about thirty thousand of the 
number are miscrably swept out of exis- 
tence. Now, Sir, I will take on me to 
defy the whole host of my antagonists to 
rsuade, not the country, not the House, 
bit even themselves, that with all their 
supposed massacres, their imagined sacri- 
fices, their storied famines, and their 
real executions, a number in any degree 
comparable to this, would be destroyed 
in the first, or even in the ten years, to 
say nothing of the benefit and security 
which would immediately begin to dawn 
in the country, and farther, ifas they con- 
fidently assert, our dereliction would not 
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entirely abolish the trade—if other na- 
tions would still persist, though imme- 
diate here, it would with respect to Af- 
rica be gradual, and there would doubt- 
less remain a sufficient demand, to pre- 
vent all chance of massacres, by carrying 
off all such as would otherwise be in dan- 
ger of death. 

Having thus, I hope pretty clearly, ex- 
posed the futility of the plea of humanit 
to Africa, set up, as I confess I think it 
it has been, in utter defiance of common 
understanding, I will conclude with con- 
sidering very shortly the case ofthe West 
Indies; and here, Sir, notwithstanding it 
has been proved irrefragably to my con- 
ception by the right hon. gentleman, that 
their interests, so far from opposing, ab- 
solutely’ demand the abolition; that in 
every care and tenderness to them, we 
should not delay to pass this vote, yet, 
Sir, I will wave this advantage and allow 
that by some individuals among them, at: 
least, a degree of injury may be sustained 
—it may be well asked first, Sir, do we 
abolish this trade, because it is a crime in 
us to persistin it? Can it then be other- 
wise than a crime in them too? And 
can they demand compensation from us, 
because we deny to them the permission 
of being accessaries to, if not principals in, 
the commission of it, because we refuse 
them the liberty of purchasing men, whom 
they may, nay whom Mr. Ldwards tells 
us they do know, are acquired by fraud, 
rapine, treachery, and blood ? Good Hea- 
ven, Sir, if this be not another, and a fla- 
grant instance of that dreadful perversion 
of the moral sense, to which I have be- 
fore alluded, I shall seek one in vain. 
But, Sir, if this point be contested with 
me ; if it be said, that in full possession of 
these facts, they are yet innocent in buy- 
ing what we offer to sell, and even in soll- 
citing us to continue the trade, I will con- 
cede all this too. J will acknowledge for 
argument’s sake, that we are tied up by 
act of parliament to continue to rob, plun- 
der, and murder for ever, for the benefit 
of others, unless we buy the privilege of 
future innocence from our accomplices in 
this guilt. What, then, Sir, having thus 
conceded every thing as to the West In- 
dics, what does it prove with respect to 
the point in question? Sir, as has been 
well observed beture, if we are to compen- 
sate the losses of the West Indies, must 
it be at the expense of Africa? The ides 
is too extravagant and monstrous ; and if 
this House should resolve on persisting 
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in the trade on this ground, we never 
shall be able to obtain any credit with the 
nation for such a reason as this. We may 
injure our own characters in the eyes of our 
goun en, but we cannot persuade them 
that evil is good and good is evil. We can- 
not persuade them or the world, that 
what we have resolved to abolish, because 
it is unjust and unhuman, we ought to 
continue any longer to practise, because 
it is pretended to he politic. Sir, another 

entleman, who has just sat down, com- 
pare that we had acted improperly in 

olding out to the House that this ques- 
tion would never be at rest till we had 
gained our point; for that whenever any 
yneagure was proposed, from the agita- 
tion of which much danger was appre- 
hended, the House might always be brow- 
beat, as it were, into compliance by such 
threats asthese, Sir, the hon. gentleman 
ynistakes both our principle, and, I think, 
the fact also. We do not mean to use 
pny threats whatever; but we do mean to 
pay that knowing we have gained strength 
on every trial, knowing that the country 
is completely on our side, for these rea- 
sons we conceive it to be our indispensa- 
ble duty to persist till we succeed; but 
that no cause which had not justice to 
support it could possibly expect to suc- 
ceed by such means, but must necessa- 
rily sink in the public esteem on ever 
failure, till at last it would fall into utter 
pontempt, 

' And now, Sir, by way of conelusion, 
let me intreat every gentleman for him- 
self, as he values the principles of jus- 
tice and the claims of humanity, as 

values the honour of his country, as 
he values what must be closely connected 
with his vote on this subject; when he 
shall coolly reflect on it hereafter, as he 
values his own peace of mind, let me in- 
treat, let me conjure every gentleman in 
this House, before he shall determine to 
continue but for one other year, or even 
month, the existence of this execrable 
traffic, to put the question home indivi- 
dually to his own bosom! Let no man 
here imagine himself sanctioned by ex- 
ample or defended by numbers; but let 
him ask himself, if his own wife or his 
own daughter were one of the trembling 
thousand, whom our ruthless and flinty 
vote 1s about to tear from their families, 
and consign to all the horrors of foreign 
ieee Were that the case, Sir, how 
would he then act? Would he then be 
satistied with the flimsy pretences of slave 
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dealers, or the cries for compensation 
from the whole West Indies. I can only 
once more earnestly selicit every man to 
give full and free scope to the unsophisti- 
cated feelings of his heart, to the pase 
dictates of conscience, and I thmk I can 
see the result; but really, Sir, if gentle- 
men will suffer these sentiments to be 
stifled by what they may deem considera- 
tions of policy; if they will not seriously 
attend to the voice of this inward monitor 
T cannat hope “ that they will be persuaded 
though one should rise from the dead.” 
Mr. Windham said, that there had been 

so much strength of argument used in the 
discussion of this question on one side, 
that he had declined taking any part in 
the former debates, and this reluctance tq 
rise proceeded ftom an idea, that inde- 
pendent of the solid reasoning, the elo- 
quence, and the ability which had been 
exerted in favour of the abolition of the 
slave trade, the bare statement of facts so 
enormous and atrocious, as appeared by 
the evidence ever to have been inseparar 
ble from that trade, was sufficient to have 
convinced the most obdurate supporters 
of African slavery, that a continuance of 
so iniquitous a traffic for a single moment 
longer, was unjust, inhuman, and not to 
be defended upon any principle whatever, 
He owned, however, that he was now res 
lieved from that reluctance to rise, by the 
turn which the debate seemed that night 
to take, and which made him rather con- 
sider it his duty to offer his sentiments, 
because he saw something like signs of 
relapsing from what he thought had 
already been perfectly understood as the 
sense of the House, as well as the avowed 
opinion of the country at large—that the 
slave trade ought to be abolished. The 
necessity for an immediate abolition had 
been enforced by truths so strong and in- 
controvertible, that they surpassed even 
all the effects which the greatest eloquence 
and the best reasoning could produce. 
This evidence the House were in posses- 
sion of before they came to any vote on 
the question; but they now had before 
them much new matter, which the discus- 
sion had, from time to time, brought out, 
and which must remove all doubts, if any 
there were, on the subject. It had been 
endeavoured to argue this question as @ 
matter of landed and commercial inter- 
ests; and this species of argument was 
opposed to the dignity, the‘ honour, and 
the justice of a great country—to the laws 
of nations and ef nature=to the welfare 
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and liberty of mankind—and, he might 


say, to the conscience of mankind at large.’ 


Some, who were enemics to the abolition, 
had introduced a sort of argument which 
never ought to unnoticed, and that 
with a tone of superiority, which the 
had no rightto. They had spoken as if 
those who were against the abolition were 
the only men in that House who possessed 
wisdom or areebeiiy 2 of the subject, and 
that the advocates for immediate abolition 
were but visionary enthusiasts, attached 
to an experiment which they had neither 
judgment nor foresight enough to ena- 
ble them to decide upon. Against this 
mode of argument he entered his most 
decided protest, and ever would resist it, 
as an attempt to degrade virtue into a 
connection with folly. Arguments had 
likewise been urged to prove that policy 
did not always accompany morality ; but 
he would maintain, that they were insepa- 
rable. . However, to those who argued the 
policy of the slave trade, he must say that 
their arguments appeared to arise more 
from interest than morality ; and he must 
remind them, that the narrowest and most 
uncultivated minds were perfectly equal 
to matters of interest, and psperally most 
addicted to such considerations. They 
likewise seemed to entertain an idea that 
it was not statesman-like to attend to any 
system or proposition, however confor- 
mable to the general freedom and welfare 
of mankind, that did not suit with what 
they consider the immediate policy of the 
moment. If it was worth while, he could 
go at large into this sort of reasoning, 
but he considered it unnecessary ; and as 
to morality, he would assert, that nations 
were, and ought to be, more bound by 
morality than individuals. Amongst 
private persons, and in common concerns, 
morality would take care of itself. If one 
man breaks into another’s house and steals 
from him, he knows what he has to expect 
for his conduct: he would find morality 
a kind of retail trade, that would soon 
bring a return.—The principle upon which 
he considered the House to act, in their 
present situation, was a principle of duty 
without an option; they must put an end 
to injustice against the Africans, without 
consulting the West Indies. If they did 
not, they gave a sanction to robbery, mur- 
der, cruelty, and injustice, as was proved 
by facts stronger than any thing he could 
state. And that this was the opinion of 
the House was already ascertained; for 
they had decided, after ample discussion, 
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that the trade must be abolished. The 
oaly massa? Gay could occur was, in 
what way todoit. If they acted, as he 
trusted they would do, upon the principle 
of duty, mae | would take the most speedy 
and effectual mode, by immediate abol- 
tion, against which no one solid argument 
had yet been offered. Jt had been endea- 
voured to state, that we were in some degree 
at the mercy of the colonies, and that 
without their consent our attempts would 
be nugatory. If this was really the case, 
he should be very sorry; but he knew it 
was not. And why ought we to consult 
them, after having agreed, on all sides, 
that extending their cultivation was no 
good cause for continuing the slave trade, 
and when we know that to be almost the 
only reason they can give for importing 
more negroes? There could be no prose 
priety in trusting to their compliance, 
when we must know that what they erro- 
neously thought their interest was directly 
contrary to the declared opinion of that 
House. If, in future, they could recon- 
cile the colonies to their opinion, which 
he had no doubt might soon happen, it 
would be desirable; but certainly the 
character, the honour, and the justice of 
this country, were not to be put in com- 
sepa with the prejudices of the West- 

ndia planters or African traders. . With 
regard to delaying the period for abolition, 
no real argument had been offered for that 
point; and he trusted it would not be 
said that the period of a few years for 
abolition is nothing, when compared to 
the space of time in which they have been 
accustomed to slavery; arguing thus, 
that because they had long suffered under 
their misfortunes, there was no Lae harm 
in continuing the trade a little longer ; 
like the person who, when charged with 
cruelty for skmning eels alive, answered, 
‘¢ they are used to it.” If such an argu- 
ment was started, he would desire gentle- 
men to recollect, not only how many 
thousands were now ee under in- 
juries by that trade, but likewise how 
many thousands more of their fellow-crea- 
tures may be doomed to the same sufter- 
ings, by their vote of to-night, if it was, 
as he hoped in God it would not be for 
continuing the African slave trade a mo- 
ment longer. It was not, to be sure, 1m 
their power to give redress to those who 
had already suttered; but how could they 
account to their own consciences for the 
injuries of those who might in future be 
imported, if they continued the trade for 
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years? The proofs of their sufferings 
were so strong, and the scenes of horror 
exhibited in evidence so monstrous, com- 
bining at once all the diseases of an hos- 
pital, and the confinement and chains of 
the most loathsome gaol! Was this, he 
would ask, a situation to place innocent 
men in—was this fit for their fellow-crea- 
tures—or rather, did it not more resemble 
the regions of the damned? He then 


made some observations on the interests ' 


of the West-India planters, and those 
concerned in the African trade, whom 
individually, or collectively, he had no 
intention to reflect upon; but upon the 
arguments formerly used, and reinforced 
by the new facts which had come out, he 
grounded his wishes that the House might 
exercise the power that they possessed, in 
immediately remedying the most dagrant 
and nefarious injustice, by a trade that 
must, while it exists, degrade and disgrace 
the country. There had, indeed, been an 
attempt made to plead the justice that 
was due to the West-India planters, but 
the sympathy that was shown for them, 
he thought, was of a very interested kind. 
Those who argued for it seemed to be 
sensible that it was possible they might be 
West-India planters, but they did not allow 
themselves to think of being African 
slaves. With rcgard to compensation, he 
believed the House and the country 
' would act as became them; but that was 
a matter not now before them. He only 
called upon the committee to act from 
principle and duty; and he would leave 
the question here, convinced that suffi- 
cient arguments had already been used to 
confirm gentlemen in what way their votes 
should be given. 

Mr. Pitt said, that, much as he had tres- 
passed on the time and patience of the 
committee before, he felt it his indispen- 
sable duty to trouble them still farther on 
the same subject. The arguments of the 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down 
were of such force, and delivered in such 
a manner, as entitled them to much 
weight with the House. As to what that 
hon. gentleman had said about statesman- 
like conduct, he hed not the least hesita- 
tion in declaring, that considerations of 
humanity and justice would always regu- 
late his conduct upon every occasion, more 
than any other consideration whatever ; 
and he would feel still more ashamed, and 
almost think an apology to himself neces- 
sary, were he obligcd to state that he 
never would allow the cause of justice and 
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humanity to be superseded in his mind by 
any policy, far less a policy that might be. 
asserted, but never existed, as in this case. 
As to the slave trade, it was already the 
decided opinion of the House, that it 
must be abolished, so that the abolition 
now was not so much the question, as the 
manner in which it ought to be effected. 
In other words, they had only to consider. 
whether they were to agree to a compro; 
mise, as held out by his right hon. friend, 
which he, for one, and those who were for 
the abolition, never would do, or, to adopt 
the amendment of his noble friend, which 
went at once to the great object of 
their wishes, an immediate abolition, 
The principle of duty upon which the 
honourable gentleman had called them. 
to act, was expressly what he wished, 
because that was the only principle upon 
which they ought to act, and by which 
the propriety and the certainty of their 
determination would be regulated. He 
asked no more of them. If it was neces- 
sary to argue the point of form, and the 
regularity of their proceedings, he con- 
tended, that the result would be favour- 
able to his wishes for an immediate aboli- 
tion; but those who endeavoured to ar- 
gue form against substance, would find ag 
little assistance from that mode, as he 
trusted they would haye from their other 
reasonings. If the trade ought to be 
abolished on the Ist of January, 1800, 
why ought it not to be put an end to on 
the Ist of January, 1793; or rather, the 
injustice and impropriety of continuing 
the slave trade being decided, why ought 
it not to be abolished by the vote of this 
night? This would be understood as an 
abolition; but of what was meant by the 
word gradual, no one had yet pretended 
to give any definitive explanation. Form 
was certainly useful and necessary, but. 
in attending to the regularity of proceed- 
ings they must not forget the substance. 
Nor would he allow that there was any 
inconsistency in first agreeing to a pro- 
position, and then relinquishing it, after 
being convinced that both its practice. 


and tendency were _ injurious. If; 
for instance, he had aprent to a bill on 
this subject being brought in, or had pro- 


posed a new duty, or tax to be laid on 
any article, but found from new matter in 
the progress of discussion, that from ex- 
isting circumstances it was improper and 
injudicious, would he be liable to a charge 
of inconsistency if he altered his mind, 
and gave it up? Certainly not. But an 
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hon. friend of his had charged him and 
others with inconsistency in this way; 
he had said, how can those who contend 
for an immediate abolition satisfy their 
consciences with a gradual abolition m 
two or three years? Certainly, if it was 
in their power to obtain an abolition, they 
never could satisfy their consciences were 
they to accept of any delay; but if it was 
not in their power, as might. happen, 
though he sincerely trusted it would not, 
what could they da but accept of the 
most speedy means that they could get 
to make the abolition certain and eftec- 
tual? He stated the respect he enter- 
tained for the pride, the dignity, and the 
honour of that House, and his jedi that 
they never might come to any resolution 
but from conviction of its rectitude: howe 
ever, an attempt had been made to show 
that unfair and improper means had been 
used to influence the House in their vote 
on this question; for his own part, he 
neither saw nor would have agreed to 
any such undue influence, and would 
therefore resist any attempt to support 
such an argument. He knew of no such 
ferments without doors as were said to be 
stirred up on this business, nor any arts 
employed to obtain petitions. On the 
subject of petitions, he would plainly and 
concisely state his own opinion, which 
was, that they did not at all weigh with 
him either one way or other, in making 
up his mind on the question of abolition : 
but he considered them as a voluntary 
testimony of the humanity and benevo- 
dence of the people, and biliewed them to 
be their sincere and honest sentiments. 
If not, they must be a sad mass of unne- 
cessary and impertinent hypocrisy indeed. 
But even giving a full scope to the argu- 
ments of the hon. gentleman, and sup- 
posing that the petitioners had been told, 
that by the abolition of the slave trade, a 
compensation must be raised by taxes 
upon them, then if the table was covered, 
and the House filled with petitions against 
the abolition, he, and those who thought 
with him, would pay no regard to those 
petitions, because they never would bar- 
ter justice for popular clamour, or the 
honour of the country for the interest of 
individuals. He contended that there 
was not in all that had been said, any 
thing that could justify the least delay in 
the abolition of a traffic so disgraccful 
and unjust. The mode therefore of doing 
it was all thatthey had to consider. It had 
;-been said, that it ig impracticable without 
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the consent of the West India proprietors, 
This he denied, and could never agree 
to, because referring it to them, or trust~ 
ing it to their compliance, was absurd in 
the extreme, when their sentiments, and, 
as they seemed to think, their interests, 
were directly against the abolition. In 
his opinion the abolition was vested in 
parliament, and he trusted they would be 
cautious how they parted with it, or rene 
dered it nugatory, by referring what they, 
certainly were competent judges of to 
others who were not likely to judge so 
impartially, They ought to consider 
themselves as the authors of that trade, 
and being now fully convinced of its 
cruelty and injustice, it was their duty to 
put an end to it. Were the West India 
planters to be consulted, they might think 
differently ; but that House had examined 
into the nature of the trade sufficiently, 
in his mind, to enable them to decide. 
He entreated, therefore, that gentlemen 
would not listen to arguments of expe- 
diency which had been already completely 
discussed and decided. he question 
now before them was not one of expedi- 
ency but of justice, which he hoped that 
House would never lose sight of.—Hav- 
ing said thus much, he pledged himself 
to prove that the abolition must, in the 
result, prove advantageous to the planters, 
although their prejudices made them 
think otherwise, and while those preju- 
dices existed so strongly as they were 
known to do, it would be in vain for this 
country to consult them. It would be 
applying to a wrong channel for advice 
or information, and trusting to delusive 
hopes of success, in the great cause of 
humanity and justice. He contended 
that the importation of slaves into the 
West India islands was carried on for the 
purpose of extending the cultivation, and 
was not at all necessary to keep up the 
present stock of negroes. By the ac- 
counts on the table, he undertook to 
prove that the state of the islands for see 
veral years back warranted him in saying, 
that they were able to sustain their pre- 
sent population, although the early pre- 
judices which the planters imbibed might 
lead them to think it impossible without 
farther importation. He proved, by the 

apers on the table, that, in all the old 
islands, except Jamaica, the exports had 
equalled the imports for many years 
back; in many of them that there re- 
mained none of those imported; and as 
to Jamaica, the reason why the importa- 
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tion was so great there, was for that v 
cause which the opponents of the aboli- 


tion had themselves abandoned, clearing 
new grounds and extending the cultiva- 
tion of the island. Why, then, the abo- 
lition ought to be gradual he could not 
imagine. He hoped the same majority of 
the House, who voted for the precue 
would now eee the propriety of voting 
for the immediate abolition.—There were 
only two possible grounds upon which 
they could support a gradual abolition ; 
the one was, that an increase of importa- 
tion was necessary for extending cultiva- 
tion in the islands; and the other, that 
importation was necessary to keep up the 
shag stock of neegroes. Now, as the 

rst of these was conceded, and the other 
he would undertake to prove to be false, 
he must conclude, that any man acted in- 
consistently who did not change his vote, 
from conviction; and when he said this, 
he wished gentlemen to study real and 
not nominal consistency. In this case, 
he would rely upon having a great ma- 
jority that night. Having argued gene- 
rally the evidence in support of his state- 
ment and calculations respecting the old 
islands, he went into a minute detail of 
the particular articles from which he drew 
his conclusions. Barbadoes, for six 
years previous to the discussion of the 
slave trade in that House, had required 
only about 200 negroes, and by another 
account he proved, that in all the islands, 
except four, there had been no importa- 
tion at all. From these accounts, 
founded on practice and experience, facts 
were adduced, too strong to be contro- 
verted by mere allegations or prejudices ; 
and he maintained, that abolishing the 
importation of slaves, in an interested 
view, was harmless to the planters, and 
that encouraging a superfluous importa- 
tion, was injurious to their capital; from 


all which, he trusted the immediate abo- 


lition would be voted.—He returned to 
the system of the Jamaica planters, and 
accounted for their great importation, 
from a fact brought out upon mvestiga- 
tion, which was, that they had imported 
five times the number of slaves into Ja- 
maica in the last three years, than inte 
all the other islands, not to keep up the 


population, but to extend the cultivation; 


for he proved, that in 1787, that island, 
as well as all the others, could keep up 
its stock of negroes perfectly well. In 
support of this, he quoted the opinion of 
Mr. Long, the intelligent historian of Ja- 
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maica, who said, that if the equality of the 
sexes was nearly preserved, the popula- 
tion would increase. He likewise gave 
the authority of the committee, who re- 
ported after the regulating act took place, 
and the statement of governor Edwards ; 
the inference he drew from all which was 
in favour of immediate abolition; and he 
contended, that his evidence was conclu- 
sive and undeniable. He likewise said, 
that one free negro was wortli twice as much 
as one of the African slaves. He ridiculed 
the idea of being bound by the grants 
mentioned, and thought that grants, 
founded on a false and imprudent system, 
could not bind any country, nor could 
they be too soon repealed. With regard 
to compensation, he held out no promises 
or assurances on that head, nor did he 
canvass for votes in favour of immediate 
abolition, by offering compensation; when 
that question came to be argued, it no 
doubt would be treated fairly and fully. 
He was, however, none of those who 
thought there was any danger that the 
compensation necessary to be allowed to 
the ceded islands, could create a debt 
which this country was unable to pay, 
and hoped it never would be argued that 
we must refuse justice to the aggrieved 
Africans, lest we should interfere with 
the interests of West India planters; such 
doctrines would ill suit Pap shoes and 
rogressive prosperity of this country, 
and could ot: eeoeee seaport from him. 
Extending the cultivation, he said, was 
destructive to the slaves, and ruinous to 
the projectors in the ceded islands parti- 
cularly. It was well known, that in Do- 
minica great loss of slaves and want of 
capital had been the consequence of such 
rojects. In Grenada, re was ve 
ttle ground uncultivated; in St. Vin- 
cent’s the same; and in all those islands 
there was no such disparity between the 
numbers of the sexes, as to give oo 
alarm about a decrease of population. He 
contended, that the plan of cultivation 
might be altered without loss to thepropri- 
etors; though sugars would not grow in all 
laces where cotton would, cottun would 
found to answer wherever sugar could 
be raised, and for this mode Grenada was 
particularly well adapted; and it was no- 
torious that the same number of hands 
could cultivate three acres of cotton that 
one acre of sugar required. He might 
likewise add, that too much cotton could 
not be raised, the demand of our manu- 


facturers at heme being se great. He 
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trusted they would not look to the future, 
and disregard the present state, of popu- 
lation, which was increasing; and the 
equality of the sexes would take place 
the moment they stopped the trade, and 
the islands ceased to suffer the loss oc- 
casioned by the seasoning of the slaves 
and their diseases in the middle passage. 
He had, he contended, shown the means 
of an early, certain, and progressive in- 
crease of the population of the negroes ; 
which never -would be ticable, while 
they were pouring in those recruits, 
to augment the diseases that diminish 
their numbers in so great a degree. Do- 
minica had been proved to have been ina 
state of increase during the last six years, 
and at present it actually maintained its 
numbers. There were many other points 
which he could mention that would tend 
to prove the proposition he had attempted 
to establish. rliament of England 
had sckigaledged | that the trade was 
contrary to every principle of humanity, 
religion, and justice. They were desired, 
he remarked, to have recourse to the 
means that led to the end, whereas those 
means were but the consequence of the 
end that he wished to be obtained. The 
ee who conceived an abolition to 
destructive and ruinous to their pro- 
perties, if they more nearly examined the 
matter, would find that it was a measure 
wise and print He called upon the 
friends to the abolition to follow up the 
cause they had espoused. He affirmed 
that no reasonable man, upon a moment’s 
reflection, could entertain a doubt of the 
necessity of a complete and immediate 
abolition. He concluded, by pressing 
the committee to come to a vote for im- 
mediate abolition, as necessary to the ho- 
nour, the justice, and humanity of the 
nation, and as no ways dangerous to the 
colonies; and called upon gentlemen to 
make a solemn appeal to their own hearts, 
as if before that great tribunal where they 
must all at last account for their actions, 
and then say whether there had been any 
arguments used that ought to induce 
them, from motives of interest, policy, or 
expediency, to continue any longer, a traf- 
fic so horrid, barbarous, and inhuman. 
Sir James Johnstone said, he was con- 
vinced that the slave trade should be abo- 
lished immediately. He stated, that in a 
tation of his own in the West Indies, 
had introduced the plough, and he had 
found his grounds produced more sugar 
than when cultivated by negroes. Hecon- 
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cluded with declaring his opinion, that if 
it were to be immediately abolished, it 
would be as much to the sivantage of the 
planter, as for the honour of Great Bri- 
tain. 

Mr. Dundas said, his right hon. friend 
had stated the question fairly, and he was 
ready to argue it on the ground to which 
he had reduced it. It wasclearly decided 
that the trade ought to be abolished, and 
the point now at issue was, the mode of 
abolishing it. He would even go farther, 
and admit the question to be, in what man- 
ner could the abolition be most speedily 
effected ? In this way he himself had put 
it, when he proposed the amendment of 
gradual for immediate, on the fullest con- 
viction, that unless the planters could be 
induced to go hand in hand with parlia- 
ment, it. would never be abolished. On 
the question of humanity there could not 
be two opinions; but how did gentlemen 
understand this question? Did they think 
it enough to wash their own hands of the 
trade? Would its being immediately re- 
nounced by Great Britain satisfy their hue 
manity? Or would they not think the 
ends of humanity more completely an- 
swered if, by a moderate continuance of 
it for a short time by this country, the 
general abolition could be sooner effected 
with greater certainty and speed, then by: 
any other mode? This was what he meant 
to argue; and unless time were given for 
the persons interested to convince theme 
selves of the practicability of abolition 
without injury to ic ty wale the ex- 
periment of the practicability would never 
be made at all. The hon. baronet who 
spoke before him, had tried the plough 
with success, as a substitute for manual 
labour, and expressed his hopes that others 
would do the same. But to do this, they 
must be led by degrees ; they must not be 
compelled by a hasty and immediate abo- 
lition. Parliament must not attempt to 
drive them to such experiments, for the 
attempt would be ineffectual. Ifnot sup- 
plied with negroes by Great Britain, they 
would by other nations. Were the Dutch 
so regardless of profit as torefuse to carry 
negroes where they would find a ready 
market? Was it to be imagined that the 
Americans were so favourably disposed 
towards this country as to resist the temp- 
tation of forming so valuable a connexion 
with our colonies ? A connexion once be- 

un by supplying them with negroes 
would nat ead there: and we might lose 
the West Indies without accomplishing 
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our object. In answer to this, it was said 
that we had prevented them from being 
supplied with provisions and lumber from 
the American States; but was it quite 
certain that we had done this entirely ? 
Besides, the cases were not parallel : for 
our islands got provisions from Great 
Britain and from Ireland; so that if we 
had shut up one source, others were still 
open. But by abolishing the slave trade 
it was proposed to cut them off from every 
means of supply whatever. This, he was 
persuaded, we had not themeans of doing 
and anxious as he was for the abolition of 
the slave trade, in proportion as he wished 
the experiment for abolishing it to suc- 
ceed, he wished it to be fairly tried. If 
it was said that the trade wasso repugnant 
to justice and humanity, that it ought not 
to be tolerated for a moment, to what end 
had the House been examining witnesses 
and collecting evidence for four years? 
If the abstract principles of justice and 
humanity were alone sufficient to condemn 
it, this was surely time mispent. By the 
very circumstance of going, into the in- 
quiry, and continuing it so long, they ad- 
mitted that the best and latest mode of 
putting an end to the trade was a fit ob- 
ject of their consideration. We might 
bay, that we wouldseize and confiscate all 
ships carrying negroes: to our colonies. 
These ships must be condemned in West- 
India courts; and where men’s minds 
were strongly prejudiced, where they 
thought that they were suffering injustice 
from the mother country, anit obtaining 
relief from other quarters, it was not too 
much to suppose, that the decisions both 
of juries a of judges might be influenced 
by these prejudices. In short, the power 
of this country to prevent the islands from 
being supplied with negroes by other na- 
tions, was not a desirable thing to bring 
to trial. All the arguments on one side 
had gone to say, that it was a question 
that could not adinit of any discretion or 
modification whatever in its consideration. 
He was of a different opinion. For some 
years past, every argument that had been 
urged that day, as to the abstract pro- 
prety of the trade andits humanity, might 

ave been argued, since it was not less 
improper nor less inhuman four Years ago 
than at present; it was not in the abstract 
point of view that they ought to regard 
the subject, but to sce what mode of abo- 
lition would be the most practicable and 
most likely to ensure its success. He con- 
tended that the effcct of the merit of the 
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plan which he proposed, would be to 
shorten the duration of the trade itself. 
He begged leave to recur to an argument 
he had urged the other night, viz., the si- 
tuation into which the immediate abolition 
would put the West India planters, with 
respect to their creditors, and which, he 
said, would operate so as to disable the : 
former from the power of adopting the 
regulations which the abolition would 
render necessary, and which it was his 
wish to encourage the planters to adopt 
and enforce. | Whatever the planters in- : 
clination might be, he would not be per- 
mitted by his creditors to make any expe-. 
riment that might appear to tend to alter 
the creditor's security. With regard to 
the calculations stated by his right hon.- 
friend, in respect to the number of negroes, : 
their population, &c. were he ever so 
much disposed to admit their correctness, . 
they led him to different conclusions. Mr. 
Dundas entered into an argument to prove 
that the increased population arose chiefly 
from the great importations that had taken 
ee within the last three years ; not that’ 
e despaired, but, on the contrary, be- 
lieved that the plan he proposed would 
undoubtedly tend to increase the pepula- 
tion of the islands, to such a degree as af- 
ter a few years to render the abolition 
fully adequate to their cultivation. In 
answer to what Mr. Smith had said of 
there not being any such species of Afri- 
cans as those bred for the purpose of be- 
ing sold for slaves, he referred to certain 
pages of the abstract of the evidence be- 
fore the privy council; but he owned that 
there appeared to be some confusion, and 
he believed that the domestic slaves and 
others were confounded. He read two or 


three passages, declaring, however, that 


after all he was not convinced that there 
were persons bred up for the purpose of 
being slaves. Having gone through his 
argument, Mr. Dundas said, such were the 
outlines of his plan; but he was perfectly 


‘ready to withdraw his resolution if the 


House insisted on it, although his wish 
was to set the minds of the planters at 
rest. He really thought that if the com- 
mittee would give the time proposed, they 
might abolish the trade; but on the con- 
trary, if this opinion was not followed, 
their children yet unborn would not see 
the end of the trafiic. . Believing that an 
abrupt abolition of the trade, so tar trom 


i being attended with any good consequences, 


would occasion serious mischief, he must 
necessarily vote against the amendment. 
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Mr. Fox said, he had now but little to | desire of food, that they will rather smug- 
trouble the committee with. The state | gle negroes than provisions in a famine? 
of the question, thank God, was now | And famine they tell us they have suf 
materially altered. All defence of the | fered since the prohibition of importation 
trade itself was given up. It was univer- | from the American states. If we confis- 
sally condemned toabolition at some period | cate the ships that carry them slaves, 
or other, as inhuman, and repugnant to | their juries and judges will give unjust 
the first principles of justice. He trusted, | decisions. I am not to contend that the 
therefore, that the natural result would | verdict of a jury will never be warped by 
be that which undoubtedly it ought to be, | prejudice; but it would be paying the 
the introduction of an act of parliament | planters a bad compliment to suppose 
for its speedy abolition. The right hon. | that they would decide systematically 
gentleman had observed with great truth, | against evidence, and against their con- 
that the question lay in a very narrow | sciences. Their judges must be sent 
compass ; that the object of both sides | from this country; the right hon. gentle- 
was the abolition of the trade, and that | man would have the selection of them; 
the best mode of attaining that object, | and surely he would not recommend pre- 
was by a gradual abolition. When that | judiced persons to. his majesty’s nomina- 
right hon. gentleman had advanced this, | tion. If this argument was good for any 
he listened with great attention, in hopes | thing, it applied to the whole.monopoly 
that he would have advanced some argu- | of our colonial trade, the laws.respecting 
ments in support of so strange an asser- | which must be enforced by colonial 
tion; but he was disappointed, for he did | judges and colonial juries. It was in the 
not hear one argument in support of it. | nature of every restraining law, that it 
The committee were now called upon to | might require force to put it in execution; 
decide this extraordinary question—whe- although this was, undoubtedly, the last 
ther they would themselves abolish a | expedient to which a wise government 
trade, which they detested and abhorred, | would have recourse. Slaves were cer- 
or leave it to be abolished by persons | tainly more difficult to smuggle than 
whom they knew to be violently preju- | goods. A slave, if intended for use when 
diced in its favour, and who professed to | imported, could not be taken to pieces to 
have an interest in its continuance ?—= | pass for another commodity; he must be 
Why ? Because they were told that with- | landed in his proper shape, and, after all, 
out the concurrence of the planters they | he might tell that he was smuggled, and 
could not abolish it at all. The right | perhaps hring proof of the fact. These 
hon. gentleman seemed to have forgot | were, at least, difficulties in the way ot 
his admonition to the planters, when he | smuggling; and the difficulty alone would 
opened his plan—his warning not to op- | do alasoat all the good that the right hon. 
pose a moderate and gradual abolition, | gentleman expected from his regulations. 
for that the sure consequence of their ob- | But if it were true, that they would be 
stinacy would be a much more sudden | supplied by foreign sid aera or 
and violent abolition than they might | American, no matter what, — in God's 
otherwise obtain. Surely this was an 
admission, that parliament had the power 
of abolishing on Monday; and what cir- 
cumstance had since occurred to Jessen 
that power he was at a loss to conceive. 
We have prohibited the importation of 
Jumber and provisions from the states of 
America; but, says the right hon. gen- 
tleman, I am not sure that you have done 
this effectually. It is impossible to say 
that in any case of prohibition we can 
prevent contraband entirely; it is suffi- 
cient that we prevent it to any considera- 
ble degree. But then he tells us, they 
are not so anxious to smuggle provisions, 
because they get them from Great Britain 
and Ireland. What! Is their desire of 
getting slaves so much greater tban their 


name let them in any ships but ours! 
Let us wash our hands of the guilt of the 
trade. If other nations would commit 
robbery and murder, that was no reason 
why we should imbrue our hands in blood. 
—We at last came to the futile basis of 
the right hon. gentleman’s argument, that 
the West India islands would be convinced 
by his experiment, and voluntarily adopt 
the abolition. Now, was it a fair way of 
making an experiment, to trust it to those 
who did not wish it to succeed? If we 
were serious in this experiment, let us 
pass a bill to suspend the trade for five 
years, and see whether we should resume 
it. This was the only ratienal way .of 
making an experiment. But they were 
also to be convineed by arguments and 
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evidence, from which they yet had felt no 
conviction. Their prejudices were to be 
removed by sober reflection, and their 
minds were to have time to cool! Their 
prejudices Sages Mr. Fox) are erroneous 
notions early imbibed, which I see not 
how they can part with of themselves, 
and the heat of their minds arises from 
proposing abolition, which will probably 
return as often as the cause. To what, 
then, do I trust for abating that heat, if 
the abolition be immediate? To their 
observation of its effects and the force of 
truth—to the well-known maxim, ‘‘ Mag- 
na est veritas, et prevalebit.” The right 
hon. gentleman refers them to the calcu- 
lations of his right hon. friend. These 
calculations they have had before them 
since last year ; what hope, then, is there 
that they will be more efficacious than be- 
fore? will not trust for justice in a 
case such as this to the effects of reason 
on prejudiced men. Let us do our duty 
by abolishing the trade, and their reason 
will soon operate. All the arguments 
against the abolition will be just as good 
in 1800 as they are at present, unless the 
right hon. gentleman has discovered some 
rule to show that arguments, which could 
not even gain a patient hearing in one 
‘year, would produce conviction in so 
many more; or that his right hon. friend 
was so transcendent a genius, that he 
could perform such operations of addition 
and subtraction in one year, as men of 
ordinary capacity could not compreliend 
in less than seven. This was not a ques- 
tion that had come upon them by sur- 
prise. It had been four years in agita- 
tion, and yet they were not convinced. 
If inquiry and discussion would not con- 
vince them, their minds perhaps were so 
constructed, as to require perfect stillness 
for its adoption. On the chance of such 
an operation of intellect I will not con- 
sent to risk the honour and the reputation 
ofmy country. They say, that although 
we renounce the trade, other nations will 
follow it. It is with nations as with indi- 
viduals ; they may sometimes countenance 
each other in a community of crimes ; but 
it is one thing to have done wrong, and 
another to persist init. It is one thin 

to have embarked in an unjustifiable trat- 
fic, and another to say, ‘ Now that we 
are convinced of its inhumanity and in- 
justice, we will continue it a little longer 
for the sake of our interest.” The con- 
duct of foreign nations—a conduct which 
I do not believe foreign nations will pur- 
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sue—can be no excuse for us. Nothing 
can be so detestable or so destructive of 
all morality, as to argue from the possi- 
wad or actual existence of crimes to the 
lawfulness of committing them. If I 
think that a man will be robbed and mur- 
dered, am I therefore to say, it is better 
that I should commit this robbery and 
murder than another; I shall get five 
guineas by it, and the present owner will 
not die an hour the sooner? Next it was 
said, we owe much to the West Indies. 
If we do, let us pay what we owe, or say 
that we cannot; but let us not say that 
kidnapping of 240,000 negroes is a fit 
compensation from Great Britain to her 
colonies. The right hon. gentleman has 
roposed that we should carry off only 
oys and aes This would, at least, 
have had the merit of avowing that we 
did the thing openly, and not on any mi- 
serable pretext that they were convicted 
of crimes ; but this is now to be aban- 
doned. I hope the reducing the tonnage 
employed in the trade is not also to be 
abandoned. This would take away about 
four-fifths of the supply, and why they 
should be so anxious about the other 
fifth, we are not yet informed. Would 
they patiently bear the loss of four-fifths, 
and risk a separation with Great Bri- 
tain for the other? I am not much 
alarmed by the possibility of our islands 
getting into habits of intimacy with fo- 
reigners; but if they should be so infa- 
tuated as to prefer the continuance of this 
detestable and pernicious trade to their 
connexion with this country, I would not 
vote a shilling of the money of my con- 
stituents to coerce them. This I have 
always said, and always thought, and 
always I was using something like the 
cowards threat, being persuaded, that 
they would consider the loss of our con- 
nexion, and the advantages they derive 
from it, as the most formidable threat 
that could be made to them. If we aban- 
doned the trade, other nations would pro- 
bably do so too. If the opposite argu- 
ments were good, no nation would ever 
set the example, and it must endure for 
ever. As the first nation in Europe, we 
ought to set the example, and in the 
cause of justice and humanity, to claim 
the post of honour—of danger if their 
were any.—Mr. Fox concluded with re- 
peating, that he should vote for the abo- 
ition at the end of a short period, if he 
could not carry the immediate abolition ; 
but that he would vote against a bilb 
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so distant a period as 1800; 
firml rsuaded, that before that time 
the she ition must take place. 


Mr. Burdon said, that, in consequence 
of the arguments he had heard from the 
first abilities of that House, and the new 
and strong lights that had been thrown on 
the subject, was convinced that the 
slave trade ought net to be suffered to 
continue, and therefore he should vote for 
its immediate abolition. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, it was his inten- 
tion, had he risen at an earlier period of 
the debate, to have gone at large into the 
subject, in order to have made good his _ 
pledge to the House on Monday evening, 
to prove that, according to the arguments 
urged by his right hon. friend, in support 
ofa ered abolition, it would be impos- 
sible for him not to vote for the amend- 
ment of his noble friend. Mr. Wilber- 
force expressed the pleasure he felt for 
the upper’ he had met with from those 
whom he best loved, and most valued ; 
and said, he should also consider the 
support he had received from gentlemen 
with whom he had not a personal ac- 
quaintance, as one of the happiest and 
proudest circumstances of his life. If 
there was time, he would prove, by unan- 
swerable arguments, that every friend to 
the grad abolition must necessaril 
id aa the resolution of his noble frend, 
It had been said, can you set this subject 
asleep, by an immediate abolition of the 
trade? He answered, that an immediate 
abolition would be the only fit way of doin 
it; and he declared, for one, that he coul 
not give up the point, nor cease to pur- 
sue the subject. He had last year ex- 

in the recognition of the mghts of 
the Africans to be considered as fellow 
creatures: this year they had gained 
ground considerably, and they were daily 
gaining ground; and, in justice to his 
constituents, who had almost unanimously 
expressed their detestation of the slave 
trade, he was bound to persevere, if his 
own mind, and a sense of his duty, did 
not compel him to do so. 

The committee divided on lord Mor- 
nington’s amendment: Yeas, 109; Noes, 
158; majority against it, 49. The ques- 
tion of adjournment was then moved, on 
which the committee divided: Yeas, 165: 
Noes, 97. It was then agreed, that the 
committee should set again on the 27th. 


April 27. The House having again 
resolved itself into the erates EE 


| justice and 


Trade. A. D. 1792. 


Beaufoy in the chair, Mr. Dundas’s firat 
resolution was read: viz. “ That it is 
the opinion of this committee that it shall 
not be lawful to import any African ne- 
groes into any of the British colonies or 
plantations, in ships owned or navigated 
by British subjects, at any time after the 
Ist day of January 1800. 

The Earl of Mornington lamented the 
fate of his former motion for a speed 
termination of a trade which had been 
already condemned as criminal, inasmuch 
as it was repugnant to the principles of 
umanity. Had he followed 
his feelings, he should have proposed, 
for the total abolition of this odious, abo- 
minable, insufferable, hateful traffic, the 
second day of January, 1793, immediately 
after the House had determined, by 2 
majority, that it should not be so on the 
first day of January, 1793. He was so 
that so infamous, so bloody atraffic, should 
exist for one hour. Upon the justice of 
it nothing could be said ; upon the huma- 
nity of it nothing could be said. Bein 
destitute.of principle, being hated by all 
good men, and, as far as regarded its jus- 
tice or humanity, abandoned by its own 
advocates, what could be said upon the 
subject? But lest it should be thought 
that he was persevering in a cause which, 
though good, was not likely to succeed 
to his wishes, he was willing to con- 
cede something to the opinions of 
those who differed from him, and move 
for a more remote period than 1793, far 
the abolition of a trade which he loathed 
and detested. He thought, in his con- 
science, that it ought not to last one hour 
longer ; but, as he could not get the com- 
mittee to think with him on this subject, 
he must give up his own opinion to a cer- 
tain degree; and, as he could not do all 
the good he wished, he would do all that 
he could. Gentlemen had said, in a for- 
mer debate, that time should be allowed 
to the planters to cool, and to discover 
the truth of the assertions of those who 
contended, that the abolition would ulti- 
mately be for their advantage. What 
length of time it would require to cool 
them, and for truth to make its way 
among the planters, while the liberty and 
happiness of thousands were exposed to 
invasion oe the tedious process, it 
was impossible for him tosay. If he were 
to put the question sage poarag he 
would say, “the force of truth being 

iven, and the hardness of a planter+ 


ead being ascertained, in what space of 
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time will the former be able to penetrate 
the latter?” For his part, he was free to 
say, that he had known great numbers of 
planters, of the clearest heads, and most 
quick and lively conceptions; and, he 
believed, they were, in general, persons 
who would not be the last to feel the force 
of an argument, or not discover the truth 
of a proposition. On this occasion, how- 
ever, he meant to allow them two years; 
and he would ask whether (if all that was 
wanted was to convince the planters that 
‘the abolition would not injure them) two 
years would not do as well as seven; and 
whether it was likely that heads which 
could not take in or conceive a truth in 
two years, were likely to be penetrated 
by it in seven. He believed the commit- 
tee would be of opinion, that the time 
proposed for the purpose of convincing 
their judgment was much too long; for 
that, in point of fact, they were convinced 
‘already ; and it was nothing but mean and 
sordid avarice that induced them to wish 
for the continuance of this abominable, 
infamous, bloody traffic—this commerce 
in human flesh—this spilling of human 
blood— this sacrifice of human right— 
this insolence to justice—this outrage to 
humanity—this disgrace to human nature 
Private follies, from habit, had sometimes 
been excused by the charitable; they af- 
fected chiefly those who displayed them ; 
they were objects of compassion by some, 
and from the most severe they met with 
nothing beyond ridicule ;_ but for crimes, 
and those of the most public, notorious, 
hateful, detested nature, nothing could be 
said in excuse or palliative. Every hour 
that this nefarious traffic was allowed to 
be continued, was a disgrace to Great 
Britain. His lordship concluded by 
moving, ‘ that the Slave Trade do cease 
from the first of January, 1795.” 

Mr. Robert Hobart said, on a former 
occasion he had the unhappiness to differ 
with the noble lord, because the amend- 
ment he had proposed went to an imme- 
diate abolition; the present amendment, 
however, was of a less objectionable nature, 
and should have his hearty support. He 


could not help congratulating that House 


and the public on the abolition of the 
slave trade, for so it might now be said 
to be. The trade had been declared odi- 
ous and detestable by a vote of the House, 
and it was agreed that it should be abo- 
jished. There was one happy reflection 
to be derived from this; the people of 
éngland were taught by it, that in the 
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House of Commons influence and intrigue 
might make way, but could not prevail 
against justice. With bel to the prac- 
ticability and prudence of abolishing the 
trade, under the present amendment, he 
did hope that when that measure was 
known to be taken up by the executive 
government of the country, its practica- 
bility would not have been so much dis- 
puted. He did not conceive, that voting 
the abolition to take place in 1795, was 
voting a sudden measure; but, on the 
contrary, that, in doing 80, they gave the 
parties concerned sufficient time. ~ The 
West India planters had no right to a 
longer notice than three years, which was 
the time allowed the East India com 
pany, under the sanction of an act of 
William 3. On that account, he thought 
the present amendment grounded on 
| precedent, ‘and should vote for it; 
and he begged to congratulate the com- 
mittee on the triumph of truth, justice, 
and humanity. 

Mr. Drake said, that though a compen- 
sation was not expressly consented to, 
from what gentlemen had said, he saw 
upon a strong case being made out, it 
would be given, which he was glad of, as 
he had ever thought that a compensation 
ought to be made to those who might 
suffer by the abolition. The amendment, 
however, of the noble lord, was so neap 
his own idea on the subject, that he could 
not but give it his hearty support. - 

Mr. Addington Se Speaker) said, that 
having in a lute debate on the subject, 
voted that the slave trade ought to be 
gradually abolished, he thought it his 
duty to state to the committee the ideas 
he entertained on the mode of carryin 
that resolution into effect. What he ha 
heard from a noble lord behind him, had 
afforded him sensations of the liveliest joy 
and the greatest pleasure; and what bad 
been a by the noble lord last Wednes- 
day had been particularly grateful to his 
mind, from feelings of personal regard 
which he entertained for his lordship. 
Let the opinions of gentlemen, however, 
be what thev might, he should proceed to 
state his sentiments on the subject. The 
interval between the resolution, that the 
trade be abolished, and the period at 
which the abolition would take place, he 
admitted to be a most dreadful interval. 
He had stated the trade to be abandoned, 
and he begged to remind the comnittee, 
that he never had mentioned one word as 


to the justice of the trade, but had merely 
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noticed the justice of those claims that 
might be made by the persons who would 
be affected by its abolition. If the in- 
terests of the planters were abandoned, 
the abolition of the trade, he was con- 
vinced, would never be effected. How 
was it possible, he asked, when the means 
of population were taken away, to supp! 
the great deficiency ? How could they all 
the chasm that they created? What he 
had stated was the result of his real senti- 
ments. In certain conditions of society, 
there were, he observed, combinations of 
justice, of policy, of humanity and of in- 
terest, that rendered it almost impossible 
to look to the ultimatum, or he should 
rather say the maximum, of one without 
counteracting that of the other; the ques- 
tion was not, he said, between blood and 
gold, nor between what now actually was, 
and what inight be hereafter, but it was 
whether an immediate or a gradual abo- 
lition would best effect the object which 
the committee had in view ? For his part, 
he thought that object would be most 
safely and certainly attained, by protract- 
ing the period of abolition, and there- 
fore he wished 1796 were the year pro- 
posed instead of that contained in the 
amendment. He was convinced that 
neither the welfare of the West-India 
islands, the justice due to the supporters 
of the trade, nor even the happiness of 
Africa, would be promoted by an aboli- 
tion at a shorter period. 

Mr. Pitt lamented that his efforts on 
this subject had hitherto not been suc- 
cessful, but he was consoled with the 
thought that the House had come toa 
resolution declarative of the infamy ofthis 
trade; that all parties had concurred in 
reprobating it; that even its advocates 
had been compelled to acknowlege its in- 
famy. The question now was only the 
continuance of this abominable traffic, 
which even its friends thought so intole- 
rable, that it oughttobecrushed. Jamaica 
had imported’1 50,000 negroes inthe course 
of twenty years, and this was adinitted to 
be only one tenth of the trade. Was there 
ever, could there be any thing beyond the 
enormity of this infamous traffic? The 
very thought of it was beyond human en- 
durance. It was allowed, however, that 
the trade was infamous; but the abolition 
of it was resolvable to a question of ex- 
pediency ; and then, when the trade was 
argued as a commercial case, its advo- 
cates, in order to continue it, deserted 
even the principles of commerce, so that 
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it seemed that a traffic in the liberty, the: 
blood, the life of human beings, was nog 
to have even the advantages af the com-. 
mon rules of arithmetic which governed 
all other commercial dealings! ‘The point 
now in dispute was only one year as he: 
understood; for that the amendment pro- 
posed the year 1795 for the abolition, 
while the year 1796 was only contended 
for on the other side. As to those who. 
were concerned in the trade, a year would 
not make much difference, but did itmake 
no alteration to the unhappy slaves? It 
was true that in the course of commercial 
concerns in general, it was said sometimes 
to be beneath the magnanimity of a man 
of honour to insist on a scrupulous ex-, 
actness in his own favour upon a disputed 
item in accounts, but did it make any part 
of our magnanimity to be exact in our 
own favour in the traffic of human blood ?. 
When a man gave up 50/. or 100é. against 
himself upon a complicated reckoning, he: 
was called generous, and when he insisted: 
on it in his own favour he was deemed: 
niggardly; the common course, when: 
partics disagreed, was what the vulgar 
hrase called, ‘ to split the difference.” 
fhe could feel that he was to calculate. 
upon the subject in this way, the side on 
which he should determine it was in fa- 
vour of the unhappy sufterers, not of those 
who oppressed them. But this one year 
was only to show the planters that parlia-. 
ment were willing to be hberal to them. 
Sir, said Mr. Pitt, Ido not understand the 
complimenting away the lives of so many 
human beings. I do not understand the 
principle on which a few individuals are 
to be complimented, and their minds set 
at rest, at the expense and total sacrifiee 
of the interest, the security, the happiness 
ofa whole quarter of the world, which 
from our foul practices, has, for a vast 
length of time, been a scene of misery and- 
horror. I say, because I feel, that every. 
hour you continue this trade, you are: 
guilty of an offence beyond your power to 
atone for, and by your indulgence to the 
planters, thousands of human beings are 
to be miserable for ever. Notwithstanding . 
the bill passed for regulating the middle 
passige, even now the loss of the trade is 
no less than ten per cent. ; such is still the 
mortality of this deleterious traffic. Every 
year in which you continue this abomina- 
ble trade, you add thousands to tlie cata- 
logue of misery, which if you could be- 
hold in a single instance you would revolt 
with horror from the scene. But the size 
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of the misery prevents you from beholding | Colonel Tarleton said, he rose to com- 
it. Five hundred out of one thousand ; ply with the cordial wishes of his heart, in 
that are taken in this traffic, perish in this | spite of every perversion of argument, and 
scene of horror—are miserable victims | every misrepresentation of fact, by the 
brought to their graves ; this is the effect | hon. and right hon. orators of that Hows, 
of this system of slavery. The remaining | who had declared, that such means were 
part of this miserable group are tainted justifiable to attain se great an end as the 
oth in body and in mind, covered with , abolition of the slavetrade. As the right 
disease and infection, tainting the very ' hon. orators who had, and certainly ought 
earth on which they tread, and the air in‘ to have, the greatest authority in that 
which they breathe, carrying with them ‘ House, on account of the splendor of 
the seeds of pestilence and insurrection to | their abilities, had thought proper to join 
ho islands. Let me, then, ask whether . in the present race for popularity, it would 
am improperly pressing upon the House , be fruitless for him to attempt to stem 
‘a question; whether they can derive any | the tide of clamour and prejudice; yet he! 
advantage from these doubtful effects of a would make a short appeal to the good 
calculation on the continuance of the; sense and judgment of the House, as the 
traffic; and whether they think that two | protectors of men, whose characters had 
will not be better than three years for its : been loaded with every epithet that ma- 
continuance? I feel the infamy of the | lice could invent, or calumny could bes- 
trade so heavily, the impolicy of it so; tow. He trusted, therefore, that they 
clearly, that I am ashamed I have not been | would see justice done to those who had 
able to convince the House to abandon it | risked their fortunes in a trade established 
altogether at an instant—to pronounce | for centuries, on the faith of parliament, 
with one voice the immediate and total | and which ought not to be condemned on 
abolition. There is no excuse for us see- | account of the misdeeds of a few unprin- 
ing this infernal traffic as wedo. It is | cipled and unfeeling individuals. Nothing, 
the very death of justice to utter a sylla- | he said, could exalt men, nor approximate 
ble in support of it. Sir, I know I statethis | them to Heaven so much as exercisin 
subject with warmth—I feel it is impossi- | their reason, and dispensing judgment an 
ble forme nat todo so, or if it was, Ishould | justice, and attending to the dictates of 
detest myself for the exercise of modera- | humanity. He relied therefore on the 
tion. cannot, without suffering every | dignity, honour, and justice of the House, 
feeling and every passion that ought to | and placed his constituents in their hands, 
rise in the cause of humanity to sleep | confident that they would not act incon--. 
within me, speak coolly uponsuchasubject. | sistently with their duty or their cha- 
Did they feel, as I think they ought, I am | racter. 
sure the decision of the House would be | The Master ofthe Rolls assured gentle- 
with us for a total and immediate abolition | men that he had forborne so long from 
of this abominable traffic.—As to the pro- | offering his sentiments because he dreaded 
bability, that in the year 1795, the plan- | to deliver them. He rose thenmerely in 
tations will not be in a state fit to carry on | his own justification, to state to the com- 
business without the importation of fresh | mittee what had been the sentiments he 
negroes, he would say that there was no | entertained, and which had guided him. 
probability of that conclusion. They | in the vote he had given, and should again 
would be in a situation in 1795, to go on | give that night. He wasas warm a friend 
without importation—they would be in | to the abolition of the {slave trade as his 
that situation in 1794 — they would | right hon. friend, and he wished to vote 
be in that situation in 1793; for he | for the question that his right hon. friend 
had proved them to be in that si- | adopted, to whose conduct in this matter 
tuation in 1788. In short, unless he had | he gave every degree of credit. The in- 
misunderstood the subject, and unless some | habitants of the West India islands were 
reasons, much superior to any he had yet | subjects, it was true, of the crown of 
heard, were adduced, he should think it | Great Britain, but they were certainly 
the most singular act that ever was done | qualified subjects. In what relation were 
by a deliberative assembly, to refuse to | they subjects? Not by compulsion or 
assent to the proposed amendment; itwas | force, but by the ties of union, and the 
by an express resolution declared to be | bond of interests, and the moment the 
eir first duty, as well as the first object | bond was dissolved, there was anend of the 
of their inclination. compact. The West India colonists, un- 
& 
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der the sanction of parliament, and the | after day, both in their long and short 
rotection of Great Britain, had laid out | speeches, some of which would have been. 
arge sums, and embarked in the trade we | equally proper for a House of Commons, 
were now about to abolish. He stated, | a pulpit, or a conventicle. If there had 
that we had kept a monopoly of the trade | not been a back doorbehind the Speaker's 
to the West Indies in our own hands, and | chair for infirm gentlemen to escape, he 
we had a right undoubtedly so to do. His | did believe, they would have died on the 
right hon. friend had called for an answer | spot; as the long speeches reminded him 
to certain points, but he declared it was | of Bunbury’s “ long story,” without sug- 
totally out of his power to give any, be- | gesting any thing like the same pleasant 
cause he dared not to enter the lists with | ideas. These long speeches, defamator 
him, as he could have no chance in such | of the character of the merchants of Li- 
a controversy. The moment America | verpool and Bristol, previous to the ob- 
ceased to belong to us, it was fair for us | vious intention to rob them of their pro- 
to say, as we had said to the West India | perty, reminded him of the old story of a 
cslands “You shall not be supplied ftom | slave on board a ship, commanded by a 
thence, we will supply you with provi- | captain whohad been successful in life, who 
sions, and the fact was, we had supplied | had made many harangues in that House, 
the islands ever since. He adverted to | and who now harangued elsewhere. The 
the arguments of last year, and contended | story was, that when the slave was tied 
that they differed greatly from those used | up and going to be flogged, he looked 
now. Ithadthenbeen said, that slaves were | over his shoulder and seeing his captain 
imported merely to be worked up, and | beginning to speak to him, said, “ Captain 
then were sent away, which occasioned the | if you please to flog me, flog me, but if 
aay disparity of the sexes. He declared ; you intend to speech me, speech me, but 
e had not voted last year, because he | don’t flog me and speech me to.” It was 
could not side either with those who pres- | very good policy, his lordship confessed, 
ved for an immediate abolition, or with | to deprive men of their character first, be- 
those who opposed abolition altogether, | fore they deprived them of their property, 
and therefore he had gone away. He was | and it resembled the practice that pre-. 
now, he said, for a gradual abolition, be- | vailed in this country inthe reign of Ed- 
cause that was, he believed, practicable | ward 5th, when, previous to the plune- 
and he was convinced, if we could not | der of the Lollards, care was taken to ren-. 
abolish the trade with the free will of the | der them odiousinthe eyes of the people. 
West India islands, we could not effect an | The same thing was done in still remoter - 
abolition at all. He declared he had not | periods of our history, by the knights 
heard a single argument why 1796 was | templars, and he remembered a circume. 
better than 1795 or 1793, and he desired | stance of that kind in Portugal, where, 
Seaver not to vote for 1795, merely | when the inquisition meant to put an ine 
use they had the other night voted | nocent girl to death for heresy, or some. 
for 1793. He was ready to vote for 1793, | nonsense of that sort, they endeavoured to 
because he knew that all that he could do | poison and prejudice the minds of the pos 
would not prevent the abridgment of what | pulace by cutting off her nose, and exposing 
he conceived to be, a proper period of Her in that disfigured state, dese 
postponement. at the same time, that it was occasione 
Lord Carhampton, after a word or two: by a scandalous disorder. One hon. gen- 
of exordium, stating why he had reserved | tleman had let fall an expression in the 
his sentiments hitherto on this subject, | warmth of his argument, which, in his 
said, he should be glad to know how long | cooler moments, he would doubtless re- 
the major and minor orators of that House | gret: he had said, if the West India 
(for such he considered them), meant to | islands will not give up the African slave 
continue abusing West India merchants | trade, let them go! Expressions not 
and planters, ad the gentlemen of Liver- | more dangerous than this had been made 
1 and Bristol, concerned in the African | in the national assembly, which occa-. 
trade ? Gentlemen might talk of inhuma- | sioned all the massacre and disasters in 
nity, but he did,not know what right any | St. Domingo ; a member had said in de- 
one had to do so inhumane a thing, as to | bate there, “ Let the West India islands 
inflict a speech of four hours long on a set | perish, sooner than I will part with my 
of innocent, worthy, and respectable men. | principle.” That expression set fire to 
Gentlemen had continued this abuse day | the brand, and occasioned all the miseries 
(VOL. XXIx.] | [4 Nj _ 
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that took place in the island: and the 
fact was, the abolitionists, those negro- 
philanthropists, seemed desirous saat 
ducing similar effects in our islands, where 
the negroes wanted but three things, 
which were, to murder their masters, ra- 
wish their women, and drink all their rum. 
The hon. gentleman, therefore, kindly 
granted the negroes but one favour, but 
that was, affording them an opportunity and 
the means of doing all three. Thus they 
would get rid of the West India planters 
completely ; they would pay nothing for 
it; and thus murder would be sanctioned 
by parliamentary authority. The best 
way to effect all this was, to occasion in- 
surrections, which the negroes were al- 
ways meditating when many of them got 
together ; and the hon gentleman to ena- 
ble them to collect in bodies, would for- 
sooth teach the negroes the Christian re- 
ligion, and assemble them for that pur- 
pose in churches! He would take no 
other notice of the numerous petitions on 
the table, than to say that they had been 
procured from the islands ot Scotland, 
and the mountains of Wales, by the mem- 
bers of that enlightened society held in 
the Old Jewry! He declared he was 
willing to give all the friends of the abo- 
ition credit for possessing a larger share 
of humanity than the rest of that House, 
for so they told them themselves; but he 
had the impertinence (for such it had 
been termed in the House that day) to 
assert, that just as much justice was due 
to the merchants of Liverpool and Bris- 
tol, and the West India planters, as to 
the negroes. Such audacious and imper- 
tinent feelings influenced him in favour 
ofa trade that had been sanctioned b 
parliament. Africa had continued to fur- 
nish slaves to all the world, from the first 
period of time, and so she would continue, 
whether in that little corner of the world 
they chose, Quixote-like, to undertake 
the total abolition of the trade or not. 
That some few wicked men had commit- 
ted abuses in the conduct of the trade, 
he neither denied, nor would he atteinpt 
to defend their conduct by any means; 
but that was not a sufficient reason why 
the West India merchants were to be de- 
prived of the means of cultivating their 
deg tt To borrow a little of’ school- 

oys latin, “ tempora mutantur et nos 
mutamur in illis,” the times were changed, 
and we were changed with them. For- 
merly members of parliament were plain 
plodding men, who contented themselves 
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with attending to the interests of ther 
constituents, and the welfare of the king- 
dom; but now, that assembly sat to de- 
liberate on the interests of the people of 
Africa; they undertook the care and pro- 
tection of all the world; but not without 
squinting a little at the world to come. 
Would it were possible for some members 
of the House of Commons of elder times, 
or even of the last century, to revisit this 
world, and be present for a day or so at 
their debates ; the Russells for instance, 
or sir John Barnard, whom he should have 
liked to have heard the hon. gentlemans 
speech in favour of those delightful people 
ot Africa, described by the ion gentle- 
man as the prettiest ladies and gentlemen 
on the face of the globe. Had sir John 
Barnard sat there, he would not have 
thought himself a member of the British 
parliament, but would have imagined him- 
self a representative of the people of 
Africa, and that the right hon. gentle- 
man was the minister of prince Anama- 
boe. The hon. gentieman might be 
mistaken for another Jacob Behmen, one 
of your fifth monarchy men, and r 
sentative of the New Jerusalem: full of 
methodism and full of enthusiasm; the 
other hon. gentleman who lifted up his 
hands to the skies, and then pointed them 
to the floor, his eyes rolling all the time 
as in a phrenzy, seemed as 1f he were 
sping both Heaven and earth at once. 
n fact, his lordship said, the House was 
so changed, that he imagined England 
was finished. By this term he said, he 
meant it in the same sense that Capabi- 
lity Browne had used it, who, when asked 
to go over to Ireland to lay out some 
ground there, had said, he could not go 
till he had finished England. He would 
now give an account of his creed. In the 
first part, he believed that this parliament 
was a wise and prudent parliament; and he 
next believed that the gentlemen of Bristol 
and Liverpool were degraded to the situa- 
tion of the lowest of all possible scoundrels 
and rascals: and he also believed, that the 
society in the Old Jewry were the most 
able and sagacious set of people, and truly 
friends of the British constitution; and 
he declared he was sorry tor what he saw 
advertised in the newspapers, viz. that the 
funds of this virtuous society were at a 
very low ebb. He declared he should 
have been glad to have seen the accounts 
of the society, because they must be full 
of curious items. Had they seen those 
accounts, they should have known what 
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had been the expense of procuring peti- 
tions to that House, and what was the 
price of newspaper defamation and per- 
sonal scandal. A friend of his had offered 
him a wager, that if the petition had been 
drawn in terms tothis effect: ‘‘ Whereas the 
white inhabitants of the West India islands 
area lazy set of people, and compel the 
blackamoors to work for them, they ought 
to be turned out of the said islands, &c. 
&c.” (whoever did not accede to this 
‘creed, 
wood and hearts of iron), more signatures 
would have been procured. In Oliver 
Cromwell's time he remarked, Oliver and 
his great men were called parliament 
drivers. He would not say that there 
were parliament drivers at prescnt, but 
‘that there were two hon. gentlemen who 
could persuade parliament to any thing 
they chose. He granted that, with res- 
pect to the calculations of one right hon. 
gentleman as to the equality of the births 
and deaths of the negroes, they were ably 
made, and he did not dispute their accu- 
racy ; for he could not pretend to contro- 
vert them, unless he looked into some 


books he was not much in the habit of 


consulting, viz. Aristotle’s Master-piece, 
and Smellie’s Midwifery. With regard 
to the deaths of the negroes in the town 
of Kingston in Jamaica, their number was 
not to be wondered at, since Kingston 
was an unhealthy town. Even London 
atselfhad somany deaths from people's lead- 
ing adissoluteand drunken life, that, were it 
not for the perpetual recruits from the other 
parts of the kingdom, it would be so de- 
populated, that we should have grass 
grow in our streets. He had heard the 
recruits of London from the country 
stated at 15,000 a year. An hon. mem- 
ber, he declared, wiio sat next to him the 
other night during the debate, when the 
right hon. gentlenian made so long a 
speech on humanity, had whispered him 
that he was not in carnest, for that lately 
150,000 Turks had been dragged into 
slavery, and had passed the Dardanelles 
on their way to Asia; and yet the right 
hon. gentleman was so much in love with 
the emperor of the Turks, that he had 
encouraged him to make more slaves. 
His friend had also whispered him, that 
the other right hon. gentleman (Mr. eer 
was not sincere; and when he had asked, 


how his triend made out that? he had 


said, the right hon. 
to form an alliance wit 
Russia, the most despotic monarch in all 


aehen wanted 
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the world, and if ever the right hon. gen- 
tleman should again be the minister, 
(and he was sure he would make a very 
able one) he had pledged himself to enter 
into suc 

not lend the empress his body as a secu- 
rity for the treaty, he had sent her hig 
head as a pawn. Addressing himself to 
the chairman, his lordship said, « You, 
Sir, are a family man; if, therefore, you 
were to see the figure of a man drawing 
a concealed dagger out of his bosom to 
murder his master, would not your hair 
stand on end, and would it not make you 
stare? 
arrest the guilty hand o 


is lordship said, had heads of 


the empress of 
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1 an alliance; and as he could 


Nay more, would he not try to 


the assassin ?” 
So, in like manner, his lordship said, he 


hated robbers, abhorred murderers, and 


detested slavery ; but the House, in its 
present temper, would not be very fond 
of him, when he declared that. he had 
property in the islands; but then he had 
not been a purchaser; his was hereditary 
property (descended from an ancestor, 
formerly a governor of Jamaica) which 
was perhaps the most unpopular species 
of property in times like these; he did 
not, liowever, speuk against the abolition 
on that acccunt. 

Mr. Wilberforce began with confessing, 
that he felt himself much obliged to the 
noble lord, for having, in his face- 
tious speech, contrived to relieve the 
dulness of a debate, which certainly, 
from its nature, gave rise to other pas« 
sions than that of laughter. The noble 
lord’s speech must have been facetious 
indeed ; for, were it repeated, he should 
wear the same honest smile, even where 
it might be naturally supposed that he 
should have felt other sensations. What 
the noble lord had uttered, was the 
greatest argument in favour of the quese 
tion that had yet been urged, inas« 
much as the noble lord had treated with 
ridicule all those things which the House 
had considered as sacred. As to what 
the noble lord had said of the business 
having engaged his attention for years, 
night and day, it certainly bad done so; 
and with regard to the insinuations of 
methodism and enthusiasm, he was not 
afraid to confess, what he had never be- 
fore been obliged to confess, namely, 
that in his whole conduct respecting that 
most important subject, he had perse- 
vered, because he, was anxious to dise 
charge his duty to his Maker, in doing an 
act of benevolence to his fellow-creatures. 


The noble lord had spoken harshly of 
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the society in the Old Jewry, of whieh 
he was certainly a member, and it was his 
pride to belong to a society, of which 
some persons were members, whose re- 
ligious opinions had not drawn on them 
the partiality of the public; but it had 
never been urged against them, that 
they were not men of tranquil minds, or 
men likely to promote the disturbances 
and animosities of mankind. He denied 
that he had ever endeavoured to blacken 
the characters of the West India plan- 
ters, or had exaggerated facts in any 
stage of the evidence. In reply to Mr. 
Dundas, he went at much length into 
the population of the islands, quoting Mr. 
Long, Dr. Anderson, and other autho- 
rities, in support of his arguments—that 
from the equality of the sexes, since the 
year 1787, the best way to increase the 
pe was to stop importation, as 
ad been successfully done in Carolina 

and other parts of America. He begged 
gentlemen to recollect, that fixing the 
period for 1795 was three years distant; 
that the islands must have been in a pro- 

essive increase since 1788, when they 

ad a sufficient number, and that now 

the sumber of males and females was 
nearly equal. He argued the increase 
that might accrue in many islands, by 
changing the cultivation of sugar for 
cotton. He likewise answered another 
argument, relative to the danger arising 
from the disproportion between the blacks 
and the whites, which certainly must be 
lessened by stopping future importation. 
He concluded by an appeal to the jus- 
tice and humanity of the House. 

Mr. Fox said, he conceived the ques- 
tion to lie between 1795 and 1796; that 
was, whether the slave trade should conti- 
nue two or three years longer ? The point 
they had to consider therefore was, whe- 
ther the arguments in favour of 1796 
were more weighty than those in favour 
of 1795. It was agreed on all hands, that 
a tenth of all the Africans put on board 
the ships upon the coast for the West 
Indies died in the Middle Passage, and 
that the average importation was 30,000, 
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whether they chose, for the sake of con- 
tinuing the slave trade, to condemn 
14,000 human beings to death, and sacri- 
fice them to the West-Indian planters? 
Mr. W. Grant began with adverting to 
the logical definitions that had been 
stated in the course of the several debates 
on the subject of the slave trade, and 
said, he had no boundary line to draw 
between politics and morality ; but if he 
had been told, that to be a great states- 
man you must be a lax moralist, the 
short acquaintance that he had had with 
politics had convinced him, that if he 
entertained any such opinion, he ought 
to retract it as unjust. Ifhe were asked 
if he was for an abolition of the slave 
trade? he should answer, he was for the 
most speedy and effectual abolition of 
that trade. If he were cou what 
he meant by speedy and effectual aboli- 
tion? he should answer a gradual aboli- 
tion, being convinced, that the slave 
trade being an artificial evil, the result of 
the vicious administration of legislation, 
it must be abolished by d s, or it 
could not be an effectual abolition. If by 
an abolition of the trade, gentlemen 
meant no more than Great Britain relin- 
quishing that part of the trade she en- 
joyed, Mr. Grant said, he meant some- 
thing very different indeed. He meant 
by an abolition of the slave trade, the 
total abolition of it, so as to ensure the 
decrease of the sum of human misery. 
He declared, he had been the other night 
astonished to hear some very false pro- 
positions from so able and experienced a 
legislator, as the right hon. gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Fox). The right hon. 
gentleman had said, the abolition was a 
short question of justice, and therefore 
they were to set aside every collateral 
consideration, and. to do justice. That 
he must pronounce an erroneous propo- 
sition. He had ever conceived that the 
end of legislation was to do good, and to 
consider justice in our means of doing it. 
Now, there were some occasions on 
which it was impossible to do so, and 
there the greatest good must be the ob- 


consequently they were to suppose that | ject even in violation of strict justice. 


33,000 were shipped on the coast. Be- 
sides these three thousand, a thousand 
more died in the harbour, and full a third 


more after they were landed and before | 
they became fit for labour; 14,000 con- : 


sequently died in one year, What the 
committee, therefore, had to make up 
theiy minds upon, before they voted was, 


He would illustrate his meaning by an 
instance connected with the immedi 

subject before them. Let them suppose 
a case of emancipation. Wherever sla 
very existed, there necessarily existed 
oppression, and the continuance of slavery 
was consequently a continuance of op- 
pression, he had professed to do juss 
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tice, and a slave were to ask him, how 
could he account for the use he had in 
view, in making him a slave; if he meant 
to do justice, he should not continue him 
a slave? he should answer, that his 
means were circumscribed, and that it 
was true philanthropy, in aiming to effect 
the greatest good, which the nature of 
the case wouldadmit. If in consequence 
of his virtue and self denial, he forbore to 
do an act, abstractedly, an act of humanity, 
but which would produce a different con- 
sequence, he surely acted rightly; were 
he to act otherwise, he should not satisfy 
his conscience, because he should not 
diminish the misery he wished to relieve. 
So with the abolition of the slave trade; it 
was a question of practicability, and not 
merely a question of justice. The ques- 
tion was, whether the gradual abolition 
would effect the object better than the 
immediate abolition? It appeared to 
him, that those who contended for an 
immediate abolition, contended for a 
mode of abolition the most impracticable, 
and the least likely to effect its object 
speedily. If by merely putting the word 
“immediate”? into a bill for abolishing 
the slave trade, it would produce the 
effect, he certainly would vote for such 
a bill; but every man knew no such effect 
could be produced by such means. It 
had been said, that there could be no 
compromise between justice and inhuma- 
nity. So far from it, he declared, they 
were continually compelled to make those 
sort of compromises. In our laws there 
were many points of injustice to be 
found. A man might as well say, he 
could not get to the top of the Monu- 
ment by steps; or that he would travel in 
a straight line, as that he would make no 
compromise. Suppose thus travelling, 
he were to encounter a river; would he 
sooner attempt to walk across it, and risk 
being drowned, than make a compromise, 
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the position, that when a man received a 
blow with a bludgeon and got a broken 
head, it was only an imaginary evil aris- 
ing from the accidental contact of the 
man’s head and the stick, which both 
rand gab to be hard opposing substances. 
So he feared, if immediate abolition were 
adopted, the House would find itself in 
the condition of the philosopher who 
struck with the bludgeon, and the gentle- 
man in the West Indies, in the case of 
the man with the broken head. Notwith- 
standing the mode of argument that his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Pitt) had used on 
this point, the planters were told “ You 
have no need for any more slaves, you 
can do without them, though you think 
it necessary yearly to import negroes in 
erat numbers,” and his right hon. friend 

ad proved, from very ingenious calcula- 
tions, that they were at present so well 
supplied with African negroes, that they 
could do without any more. This argu- 
ment was fallacious; but a part of the 
fallacy swam upon the surface. If the 
negroes were free labourers, and could 
carry their produce to market, the case 
would be widely different; but it was to 
be considered, that they were a property. 
—Another fallacy was, if Jamaica was 
one man's property, and all the plantations 
of it the estate of an individual, the ar- 
gument of the negroes would apply ; be- 
cause, if the owner complained of bad 
crops, from the failure of such and such 
a field ; he might be answered, ‘* Why, if 
that field failed you, the next to it 
yielded an abundant produce,” but no 
such answer could be given in the case 
of an island divided into a variety of 
estates, belonging to different persons, the 
crops and negroes on some of which 
might be extremely defective, although 
in others the latter might be plentiful, and 
the former redundant. He compared the 
argument founded on an average calcu- 


by going a little way about to find a lation of the negroes, to the case of a 


bridge? Were any opposition made to 
the coercion of the laws of this country, 
by the West India islands, he did not see 
how we could compel to acquiesce in 
their operation; and that was surely a 
material object for consideration. He 
enlarged upon this as a ground for regu- 
Jation, and a gradual approach to aboli- 


tion. There were some arguments, he 


said, that, either from his ignorance of 
the matter, or from the inferiority of his 
gatents, he could neither refute nor 
prove to be fallacious; of this sort was 


man’s taking an account of all the wealth 

of this kingdom, and sebdoat | it by an 
‘ average of so much per man. Suppose to 
; such a man, a poor wretch were to apply 
| for charity—would it be thought any 
thing but a most absurd answer, if the 
' person applied to were to say “you ap- 
_ pear in rage and wretchedness, but ac- 
cording to my average of the wealth of 
the kingdom, you must be a rich man, 
and therefore I won't give you a farthing.” 
Or would it be less absurd, if a person in 
power, who had found by calculation, that 
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‘wenty felons a session was the number 
convicted at the Old Bailey and executed, 
were to take up the first twenty he found, 
and have them hanged ?—Mr. Grant fol- 
lowed up these instances of the ridiculous 
effect of relying upon averages, with some 
serious arguments on the danger of too 
speedy an abolition. He said, if in 
any measure he was pretty sure of 
doing a great good, he might perhaps 
everlook the trifling evil; but when he 
was going to do thet which had many 
collateral evils inherent in it, common 
prudence dictated caution; if we preci- 
pitately shut the legal door to the im- 
portation of African slaves, while the 

rejudices of the planters were strong in 
avour of the importation, the natural 
consequence would be, they would have 
recourse to other sources of supply, and 
then greater expense to them, and greater 
misery to the slaves, would be the con- 
mis a of their attempt at too sudden 
and too precipitate an endeavour at 
abolition. He wished a period to be 
thought of, that might give the planters 
due time to prepare for the abolition. 
There were, he said, two propositions be- 
fore the House, very opposite in their na- 
tures, which he could not blend together, 
but he thought the proper point might 
be found between both. He observed, that 
the actions and duties of an individual 
were perfectly different from those of the 
legislature. It was enough for an indivi- 
dual to relinquish that which he conceives 
to be pale whereas a legislature was 
to do merely the greatest quantum of 
good. An individual need not look at all 
to the conscquences of that which he had 
to decide upon; whereas a legislature was 
bound to act upon a much wider scale, 
to weigh well, and to consider all the 
collateral effects of a measure, and to 
adopt it under the conviction of a moral 
probability of its answering its end in all its 
various points and bearings. Mr. Grant 
concluded with declaring, that he should 
be tor a shorter period than the com- 
mencement of the year 1800, but not so 
short a one as that moved by his noble 
friend. 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, that what had 
passed, had, in his mind, reduced the 
argument in debate to a very narrow 
compass. He had ever been for an abo- 
lition of the slave-trade. His own senti- 
ments, and those of almost the whole of 
the inhabitants of the country, which he 
had the honour to represent, were in 
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favour of a gradual abolition. He should 
oppor the abolition’s taken place in 1795, 
and should propose the year 1796, as an 
amendment. 

The committee then divided ; for the 
abolition in 1795, 1213" against it, J61. 
Majority 40. When the division was over, 

Mr. For said, he would not consent to 
the existence of the trade any longer than 
the year 1796, and that if any more dis- 
tant period were proposed, he would op- 
pose the bill with every exertion in his 
power. He observed, that the West India 
merchants and planters had come forward 
with no proposition of their own, which 
was a Clear proof that they meant to take 
every advantage, and, therefore, it the 
more behoved the House to concur with 
the voice of the people, and do their dut 
by securing a measure which they all 
agreed to be indispensably necessary, 
although they differed somewhat in point 
of form and time. 

Mr. Dundas said, the right hon. gentle- 
man could not tell but that the West India 
merchants might of themselves give way, 
and, if too short a period were not insisted 
on, come down to a shorter period than 
he had named on their behalf. 

Mr. Alderman Watson observed, that 
nothing had been said on the part of the 
city of London, throughout the whole of 
the discussion on the subject. He had, 
on the division on the question of an abo- 
lition of the slave trade last year, divided 
against the question, because he consi- 
dered an immediate abolition to be an im- 
practicable measure; and even were it | 
possible to be executed, it would, -in his 
mind, have involved in its consequences 
the greatest detriment to the commerce 
of the country. With regard to the cit 
that he had the honour to represent, their 
shipping was numerous, and he was per- 
suaded, that if the slave-trade were too 
speedily abolished, the capital of the mer- 
chants of Great Britain would go into the 
hands of foreign countries, and thus the 
benefit of its being employed would be 


‘lost to this, which must necessarily prove 


an important and most detrimental draw- 
back on our commerce. He had always 
been convinced that an immediate abolie 
tion was a matter utterly impracticable, 
and an abolition in 1796 he considered 
as tantamount to an immediate abolition. : 

The Speaker said, he certainly should 
act in contormity with the opinion he had © 
expressed in the debate, and vote that the 
abolition should take place in 1796; it 
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being at the same time clearly understood 
that he would consent to no duties what- 
ever being levied on the import of slaves 
in the terim. 

- Sir E. Knatchbull said, he rose to move 
the amendment he had stated of the year 
1796, but before he did so, he desired to 
know, whether it was meant by any gen- 
tleman, in case his amendment should 
pass, to move for a shorter period when 
the bill should be before the House. 

Mr. Pitt said, as it seemed to be the 
opinion of the committee, that the year 
1796 should be the time of abolishing the 
trade, he certainly should hold himself 
bound not to propose in any subsequent 
stage of the bill, that that period should 
be shortened. 

Mr. Fox declared, that he should ac- 
quiesce in what appeared to be the sense 
of the committee. At the same time, 
however, that he did so, he thought it 
fair to say, that he most assuredly con- 
ceived, that the trade was not meant to 
be continued till that distant period ar- 
rived without any regulation. 

Mr. Martin desired, before the com- 
mittee divided, to remind gentlemen that 
they ought to recollect what a right hon. 
gentleman had stated as the loss of a 
year in appointing a period to the conti- 
nuance of the slave-trade, viz. the de- 
struction of 14,000 human beings. 

The committee divided: For the aboli- 
tion in 1796, 151. Against it, 182. Ma- 
jority, 19. The division being over, Mr. 
Dundas said, that as the gentlemen on 
the other side had now altered his plan, 
so as to make it their own, he begged 
leave to return them the task, which they 
had before transferred to him, of forming 
regulations and bringing in a bill. On 
the Ist of May the said resolution was 
reported to the House. After which, 
the House went again into the committee, 
where Mr. Pitt moved the second, third, 
sixth, eighth, and ninth of the resolutions 
introduced by Mr. Dundas, with modifi- 
cations and amendments. The resolu- 
tions were voted as moved, and agreed to 
by the House, and a bill was ordered to 
be brought in thereupon. 


Debate in the Lords on Mr. Fox’s 
Libel Bill.) April 27. The order of 
she day being read for the further con- 
sideration of the Libel Bill, 

Lord Kenyon expressed his dislike 
te the loose and vague manner in which 
the bill was worded. He declared its 
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principle to be a direct contradiction 
to the practice of a long series of years, 
and that it was totally inadequate to the 
purpose it was meant toeffect. It tended 
to alter the established law of the realm ; 
and, considered in that light, was a new 
and a dangerous innevation upon the con- 
stitution. Lord Hale, one of the brightest 
omaments of the English law, had defined 
the extent of the power of juries in so 
clear a manner, that no room was left for 
a doubt: “ the province of the jury is to 
find the fact: the law remains with the 
judge; unless the law and the fact are 
blended together: in that case the jury 
either find a verdict generally, or spe- 
a stating the fact, and leaving the 
application of the law to the judges.” He 
contended, that one part of the bill went 
to take away all power of ena on the 
law in question. He condemned its in- 
terference with the present practice of 
the courts, and affirmed, that, im all the 
time he had had the honour to attend the 
bar, or preside m a court of justioe, he 
knew not a single instance wherem the 
judge and jury had any difference on the 
matter in question. The only doubt was, 
whether the truth should be taken as part 
of the defence; and if this bill was to 
pass, he thought a clause to determine 
that point would be absolutely necessary. 
He most anxiously wished their lordships 
should have every possible information on 
the subject, previous to coming to any 
decision ; a as he thought the Judges 
the only men who could give that neces- 
sary information, he should move that the 
following questions be put to them: I. 
«On the trial of an information or indict- 
ment for a libel, is the criminality or in- 
nocence of the paper set forth in such 
information or indictment as the libel, 
matter of fact, or matter of law, where 
no evidence is given for the defendant ? 
2. Is the truth or falsehood of the 
written or printed paper material, or to 
be left to the jury, on the trial of an in- 
dictment or information for a libel? and 
does it make any difference in this respect, 
whether the epithet false, be or be not 
used in the indictment or information ?” 
Lord Loughborough said, he could not 
conceive that putting these questions to 
the judges would answer any purpose 
whatever. He considered the bit highly 
expedient, to clear up the doubts enter- 
tained by different people as to the power 
of juries in this case, and pointed out the 
prejudicial effects of exciting a contest 
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between the judge and jury. He said, if | whether the seditious intent of the writer 
the bill was defective, incerrect, or re-| had been sustained in evidence. In cases 

t, in its several parte, these were | like the latter, the decision must neces- 
Faults which might be amended in a com- ' sarily be referred to the jury. They 
mittee. But when such doubts, as were ' must judge of the intention of the publi- 
now suggested, had arisen, the public : cation; otherwise the fair and free dis- 
opinion should not be suffered to fluc- | cussion of political subjects, and even the 
tuate. Those who ae that the | introduction of texts from the holy scrip- 
judges should have the exclusive right of tures, might be construed into a matter 
determining on asc of law, and of libel. The inference in these cases 
those who were of opinion that, when the ' was, that some particular act of sedition 
law and the fact were blended, the deci- or resistance must be meant, and of this 
sion should rest solely with the jury, it was in the power of the jury alone to 
should now ugree to settle what was to decide from evidence. He, for his part, 
be the law. That the difference between : had ever deemed it his duty, in cases of 
matter of fact and matter of law, in cases | libel, to state the law as it bore on tlie 
of libel, was so marked and distinct as to facts, and to refer the combined conside- 
be easily separated, he had his doubts; | ration to the jury. When a man is 
and indoubtedly it ought to be their ' charged with publishing a pamphlet with a 
study, when they called for the opinion , malicious intent to stir up sedition in the 
of the judges, to put their questions in ; people, and the jury are convinced that it 
such clear terms, as should not involve | 1s innocent and harmless, the publication 
them in nice and subtle distinctions. He | being proved, the judge directs them to 
could hardly frame, to his own imagina- | find a verdict on the whole of the case. 


tion, a case of libel, where the matter at 


with fact. 
stances of simple fact, indeed, such as 


the publication, and so forth, which were 


not criminal in themselves; but in the 


_How could they conscientiously do this 
issue was merely a matter of law unmixed | 
There were always circum- ' 


according to the oath they had taken? 
It would be little consolation to them to 
be told by the judge upon the bench, 
that, although you have found him guilty 
of a seditious publication, we shall here- 


construction and application of the libel, | after determine whether it is so or not. 
there were facts essential to the guilt or! Could any thing be more absurd than a 
innocence of such da gas Opinions, | doctrine like this? Experience had con- 
for instance, might be innocent under | vinced him, if the judge did his duty by 
one set of circumstances, and criminal ; explaining the law with care, juries would 
under another. It was the application to decide with perfect justice.—His lordship 
times, persons, and circumstances, that observed, that general verdicts, in all 
constituted the libel; and this was as civil as well as criminal cases, were the 


much a fact, as the mere fact of the 
printing and publishing. To attempt to 


separate them was difficult and dangerous. | 


It certainly, as the bill on the table set 
forth in the preamble, had introduced 
doubts, and, in his mind, had done mis- 
chief. It was the refuge to which libel- 
lers had fled for safety. They had confi- 
dence that their particular question would 
be lost in the greatest question between 
judge and jury: and they had hopes that 
a jury, struggling for what they conceived 
their own rights, would overlook the case 
of the individual, upon which they were 
impannelled.—In the generality of libels, 
he observed, the question was a question 
of fact, and not of law. 
the king against Topham, the doubt was 
not on the law, but whether the circum- 
stances had been stated with technical 
precision in the indictment. In that of 
the Dean of St. Asaph, the doubt was, 


In the case of | 


right of juries. It was only where the 
civil law became more complex, that the 
power of giving special verdicts was ex- 
tended to hein as an indulgence. They 
still retained the power in crimimal cases, 
when they were not liable to an attaint, 
if it appeared that they had acted 
wrongly; and it would be strange doc- 
trine to argue, that it was in the centem- 
plation of the law to deny them the 
power in civil cases, where, until the 
practice of new trials became more fre- 
quent, any departure from integrity in 2 
jury subjected them to severe punishment. 
— As the law came, in the progress of the 
multiplied division of property, to be a 
science, and where cases of such difficulty 
might arise as to confuse the jury, and 
that their decision might be erroneous 
without a suspicion of corruption, the 
courts took a new course, and, on certain 
grounds, granted new trials. In criminal 
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oe there was no such thing. | vernment were proper, unless in circum- 


ere was no bill of attaint. He had 
never found that any bill of attaint had 
ever been issued against a jury for a ver- 
dict in a criminal trial Mr. Justice 
Vaughan, one of the greatest and most 
upright men who had ever adorned West- 
minster-hall, had found a passage, in an ob- 
scure corner, which asserted the doctrine; 
but he had shown it to be untrue, and 
had dismissed it. Fhere decision was 
final. There was no control upon them 
in their verdict. The evident reason and 
good sense of this was, that every man 
was held to be acquainted with the cri- 
minal law of the land. Ignorance was no 
plea for the commission of a crime: and 
no man was therefore supposed to be ig- 
norant of judging upon the evidence ad. 
duced of the guilt or innocence of a de- 
fendant. It was the admitted maxim of 
Jaw—‘ Ad questionem juris respondeant 
Judices; ad questionem facti Juratores” 
—but when the law and the fact were 
blended, it was the undoubted right of 
the Jury to decide. If the law was put 
to them fairly, there was undoubtedly not 
one case in a thousand on which they 
would not decide properly. If they were 
we in the dark, they were sometimes 
led into wrong, through mere jealousy of 
their own right. His lordship concluded 
with proposing, as an additional question 
to the judges—«« Upon the trial of an in- 
dictment for a libel, the publication being 
clearly proved, and the innocence of the 
paper being as clearly manifest, is it com- 
petent and legal for the judge to direct or 
recommend to the jury to give a verdict 
for the defendant ?” 

The Lord Chancellor said, he would 
confine himself strictly to that part of the 
argument which referred to the questions 
fr osed to the judges. The learned 
ord’s opinion contradicted a long and 
uninterrupted series of legal authority, 
end at the proper time he should cer- 
tainly go at some length into the subject. 
The“instance which the learned lord had 
given, of the crime of connecting and is- 
suing texts of scripture among an inflamed 
multitude, would, in his opinion, in the 


circumstances described, be something | should do so. 


more than a libel—it would be a different 
and a higher crime. He perfectly agreed 
that a writing contracted its libellous 
character from the season and circum- 
stances under which it was published. 
He had no hesitation in saying, that spe- 


stances of alarm and confusion, when 
they might tend to disorder. He had no 
hesitation in saying, that, in the present 
moment, not only inflammatory observa- 
tions against magistrates, but observa- 
tions tending to vilify the constitution of 
magistracy, to unsettle it in the public 
mind, and to shake its legal authority, 
as vested by the laws of the land, were 
libels which the government ought rigo- 
rously to pursue, and which he tru 

would be pursued, wherever they ap 
pe to exemplary beget partie is 
ordship contended, that all the great 
legal characters, from lord Fortescue to 
the present time, had drawn a just dis 
tinction between the rights of the jury 
and the power of the courts of law. . 
the case of libel, if the king on the throne . 
was insulted and abused, and if the seeds. 
of dicontent were disseminated amongst 
the people, the just and necessary power 
of the ministers of justice and magistrates 
openly contemned, and the bands of so- 
clety destroyed, by means of libellous 
publications, it was clearly a matter cog- 
nizable by the law, when the fact was as- 
certained by the verdict of a jury. He 
differed with the learned lord on the idea 


:of there being any more knowledge of the 


criminal law alleged to the subject than 
of the common law. No man was sup- 
posed ignorant of either the one or the 
other: and it was not a cufficient argue 
ment to say, that, because there were 
doubts upon any legal point, they should 
bring in bills to change the happy prac« 
tices of the courts. In a book latel 

pune by Mr. Leach, there was a co 

ection of the legal doubts, which on the 
first day of every term, had come be- 
fore the judges in Serjeant’s-inn hall, for 
some time past, and which formed as am- 
ple a collection of thistles as any man 
would wish to see. Were their lordships 
prepared to clear up all these legal doubts 
by declaratory or by enacting bills? He 
y esee the great authority of lord Hale 
or the doctrine, that the question of law 
lay always with the judges, and it was 
necessary to the unity of the law that it 
Endless confusion would 
arise if it lay with the jury. How could 
a Cumberland man know whut was the 
the law upon any case in Cornwall; or, 
vice versa, how could a Coruvish man de 
cide on a case in Cumberland? There 
would be endless confusion in the prac- 


eulative opinions on the nature of go- | tice; whereas, by keeping it in the hands 
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of one set of men, it became the same for 
all the kingdom. , 
' Lord Porchester said, that the learned 
lord's argument, that a Cornish man could 
not form a judgment of the law on a crime 
committed in Cumberland, was an argu- 
ment which he could not reconcile to com- 
monsense. Was there any geography in mo- 
rals? Was not murder considered as 
murder both in Cumberland and Corn- 
wall? Did malice change its quality by 
ite local situation? And was not a man 
of any one county as capable of deciding 
on a crime in another county as in his 
own? . Did he lose his power of judg- 
ment by the change of place? And if 
this was true, did not this diversity exist 
as to all the catalogue of crimes, except 
the Leber ha ene of libel, which alone, 
for the sake of unity, was reserved to the 
judges? By this bill the question of ad- 
mitting evidence in justification would 
be settled; for the jury were directed 
to decide upon the whole matter in is- 
sue, and as the quo animo was a matter 
in issue, they were clearly to decide 
upon that from all the circumstances. 

e concluded with reading the following 
question, which he should propose to the 
judges: “ Is a witness produced before a 
jury in a trial, as above, by the plaintiff, 
for the purpose of proving the criminal 
intentions of the writer; or by the de- 
fendant, to rebut the imputation, admis- 
sible to be heard as a competent witness 
in such trial before the jury 2” 

' Lord Loughborough said, he would also 
propose the following questions to the 
judges. 1. “ Whether upon the trial of 
an indictment for sending a threatenin 
letter, the meaning of the letter set fort 
in the indictment be matter of law or fact ? 
2. Whether, onthe trial ofan indictment for 
high treason, the criminality or innocence 
of letters or papers set forth as overt acts 
of treason, or produced as evidence of an 
overt act of treason, be matter of law or of 
fact.” 

Lord Miudgrave urged the propriety of 
settling the doubts which existed on this 
subject ; and quoted the opinion of chief 
justice Fortescue, for giving to the jury 
the whole question. He did not conceive 
there could be any necessity for putting 
questions to the j alee Did their lord- 
ships intend to pass or object to this bill 
upon the answer ofthe judges ? Ifnot, the 
whole was nugatory. 

Viscount Stormont thought that the 
opinion of the judges oughtto betaken as 
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the safest guide for their lordships’ govern- 
ment in passing such a bill as the present. 

The Earl of Lauderdalehoped the House 
would not implicitly adopt the sentiments 
of the learned chief justice, as he held in 
his hand a direct proof to the contrary. 
Upon the important trial of the dean of 
St. Asaph for publishing a seditious libel, 
Dr. Shipley produced evidence to his 
character, to convince the jury, that, 
from his peaceable disposition, and his 
love of good order, and due subordination, 
it was impossible he should have formed 
any design of stirring up sedition. Upon 
this evidence being tendered, the learned 
judge (Buller) replied to it, and charged 
the jury to find the fact of publication, 
without blending it with ay 1 
tant circumstances of an exculpatory na- 
ture. 

Lord Grenville wished the questions 
proposed might be put, because he thought 
it was material to have the law explained, 
and fairly understood, that no doubts 
might exist as te what juriescould orcould 
not do. 

The said 
to be put to 


Debate on Mr. Grey's Noticeofa Motion 
relative to Parliamentary Reform.] Aprik 
30. Mr. Grey rose to give notice of a motion 
which, in the course of the next session, 
he should have the honour to submit to 
their consideration, the object of which 
was a reform in the representation of the 
poche: On a subject of such importance, 

e could not content himself with merely 
stating his notice, but would trouble the 
House by saying a few words upon it. 
The necessity of such reform had been 
often asserted by eminent men both in 
that and the other house of parliament: it 
had been acknowledged by the right hon. 
gentleman over the way (Mr. Pitt) andby 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Fox); from the 
influence of different interests, however, 
every attempt to introduce a reform had - 
hitherto proved unsuccessful. That the 
proposition had been relinquished by the 
right hon. gentleman, and had never since 
been brought forward, he rather attribut- 
ed to its failure of success on former oc- 
casions, than to any change of opinion on 
the subject. He meant not to throw im- 
putations on any gentleman, or to censure 
them for a desertion of the cause which he 
supported; so far from entertaining such 
an idea, he hoped and trusted he should 
find them forward friends andadvocates of 


be were then ordered. 
the judges. 
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the proposition. He was fully convinced 
that ‘since the subject had been last 
brought forward, a considerable change 
had taken place in the minds of the peo- 
ple, and that the necessity of a reform 
was at present pretty generally acknow- 
ledged. Abuses had been permitted to 
creep into the constitution through neg- 
lect, or had been introduced into it by 
corruption, and those abuses were of a 
nature so dangerous, that they threatened 
the very existence of the constitution it- 
self. A reform, therefore, he was per- 
suaded, was the only mode of preserving 
it from rapid decay, and that on that mea- 
sure the security of the country, and the 
continuance of its freedom, depended. 
The times were critical, and the minds of 
the people agitated. It was todo away 
every cause of complaint, and to preserve 
the peace of the public and the general 
tranquillity, that he wished a reform to 
take place inthe representation. Within 
the two last years the privileges of that 
House had been curtailed and infringed, 
in a greater degree, than in any preceding 
period of equal duration. In his mind it 
was a point of the utmost importance that 
the House should enjoy the good opinion 
of the public, and possess their confidence 
as a true representation of the people. If 
the House was not considered as the true 
representatives of the people, the worst 
of dangers were to be apprehended. The 
loss of that character might produce all 
the miseries of civil commotion, with which 
God forbid this nation should ever be 
be efflicted! If there were those who 
wished to promote confusion and excite 
mischief, he exceedingly regretted it; he 
disclaimed all connexion with such per- 
sons, and must ever reprobate their con- 
duct. He was convinced, however, that 
the evils which threatened the constitution, 
could only be corrected by a timely and 
temperate reform; and, in his mind, the 
measure demanded the serious considera- 
tion of every friend to his country, and 
would be found deserving of his support. 
He trusted, therefore, that between the 

resent day, and that on which he should 
Brin forward the proposition, gentlemen 
would weigh well the question and give it 
their most deliberate attention; and in 
that interval he hoped the sentiments of 
the people on the subject would be fully 
ascertained*. 


* The following is a Copy of the Declara- 


dion and Address of the Socigty instituted for 


velative to Parliamentary Reform. © 
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Mr. Pitt said, he believed it was not 
strictly regular to enter into any observa- 


tions upon a mere notice of a motion; 


and therefore he was under the correction 
uf the chair, whether or not he shayld 
articulate a syllable.—[Go on! Go on! 
was echoed from different parts of the 
House.] He then proceeded. If ever 
there was an occasion, in which the mind 
of every man, who had any feeling for the 
present, or hope for the future happiness 
of this country, should be interested, the 
present was the time for its exertion. The 
poe was the time in which the whole 
ouse should lose sight of form in the re- 
gulation of debate, and apply at once to 
the substance of the subject. Nothing 
could be said upon this subject, at this time, 
that did not involve the questions of the 
most serious and lasting importance to the 
people of this country, to the very being 
of the state. Hehad other motives, hecon- 
fessed, besides thegeneral importance of the 
subject, to say a few words now upon it. 
It was a question on which hehad thought 
attentively. He was unwilling to weary 
the House with many observations upon 
his own conduct, or what seemed not ex- 
actly to correspond with what he bad 
professed in the earliest part of his public 
character ; because he was convinced thas 
the question to be brought forward on this 
subject, would involve something more 
than the character, the fortune, the con- 
nexion, the liberty, or the life of any indi- 
vidual. It might affect the peace and 
tranquillity which, under the favour of 
Providence, this country had, for a long 
time, enjoyed, in a superior degree, per- 
haps, to any part of the habitable globe. 
It might affect us, who, frem the time of 
general darkness and bondage to the pre- 
sent hour, had sat quietly, -perceivin 
other powers struggling with tyranny an 
oppression, while we enjoyed our freedom 
it might even bring us into anarch 
confusion worse, if ossible, than if we 
had to contend with despotism itself,—He 
thought the country should know what 
the opinions of public men were upon the 
subject now before them, and how they 
felt at this moment. He confessed they 
had a peculiar right to know from him 
his opinion on the subject ofparliamentary 
reform: He could have wished that a 
subject of this immense importance had 
been brought forward at a time.when he was 


the purpose of obtaining a Parliamentary Re- 
form, referred to in the course of this Debate, 
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ersonally more able to take anactive 
in'a debate than at present, butabove all, on 


Freemasons Tavern, 26th April 1792. 

Ata General Meeting o' the Society estab- 

lished on the 11th instant, under the title 

of * The Friends of the People,’ assuciated 

for the purpose of obtaining a Parlia- 

mentary Reform, William Henry Lamb- 
ton, esq. in the Chair, | 


Received a report from the committee ap- 
pointed by the resolution of the 19th instant, 
cogsisting of the tullowing persons : 

William Baker, esq M. P. chairman. 
Charles Grey, esq. M. P. | 
Samuel Whitbread, jun. esq. M, P. 
John Wharton, esq. M. P. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, esq. M. P. 
Philip Francis, esq M. P. 

Hon. Thomas Maitland, M. P. 
William Henry Lambton, esq. M. P. 
George Rous, esq. 

John Godfrey, esq. 

William Cuninghame, esq. 

James Mackintosh, esq. 


Read a draught of an Address to the people 
of Great Britain, contained in the report of 
the committee. 

Resolved unanimously, That the said Ad- 
dress is approved of and adopted by this 
meeting. 

Resolved unanimously, ‘That the Declara- 
tion already agreed on, together with the said 
Address, be printed and published, with the 
names of the subscribing embers, and that 
the committee be instructed to print and pub- 
lish the same. 


DECLARATION. 


A number of persons having seriously re- 
wiewed and considered the actual situation of 
pode affairs, and state of the kingdom, and 
having communicated to each other their opi- 
nions on these subjects, have agreed and de- 
termined to institute a scciety, for the pur- 
pose of proposing to parliament, and to the 
country, and of promoting, to the utmost of 
their power, the fullowing constitutional ob- 
jects, making the preservation of the consti- 
“tution, on its true principles, the foundation 
of all their procecdings. 

First,—To restore the freedom of election, 
and a more equal representation of the peo- 
ple in parliament 

Secondly,—To secure to the people a more 

uent exercise of their right of electing 
heir representatives. 

The persons who have signed their names 
to this agreement, think that these two fun- 
damental measures will furnish the power 
and the means of correcting the abuses, which 
appear to them to have arisen from a neglect 
of the acknowledged principles of the con- 
-Stitution, and of accomplishing those subor- 
dinate objects of reform, which they deem to 
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aday onwhich the Heuse had noether mat- 


ter to attend to. 


He wished, alao, the hone 


be essential to the liberties of the people, and 
to the good government of the kingdom. 


Signed by 


Chs. Grey, esq. M. P. 
Hon. Thee, Muitland, 
M.P 


George Rous, esq. 
W. Cuninghame, esq. 
John Tweddell, esq. 
Earl of Lauderdale. 
Nic. Raynsford, esq. 
Jas. Mackintosh, esq. 
Thos. Christie, esq. 
Malcolm Laing, esq. 
Rt. hon. Id. Kinnaird. 
Jas. Archdekin, esq. 
Wm. Harwood, esq. 
David Godfrey, esq. 
Higgins, Eden, esq. 
Ph. Francis,esq. M.P. 
Charles Goring, esq. 
J. Hurford Stone, esq. 
W. H. Lambton, esq. 
M. P. 
John Godfrey, esq. 
George Tierney, esq. 
Arthur Piggot, nei 
J. B. Church, esq.M.P. 
Gilbert Ironside, esq. 
T. B. Hollis, =, 
W. Baker, esq. M. P. 
Sam. Whitbread, jun. 
ae PL 
Dud. North, esq. M.P. 
Sir J. Throckmorton, 
bt. 
John Courtenay, esq. 
M. P. 


M.A.Taylor,esq.M.P. 

William Breton, esq. 

Thos. Rogers, esq. 

Hon.T. Erskine, M. P. 

Rt. Knight, esq. 

Thos. Thompson, esq. 
M. P. 

Col. Tarlton, M. P. 

H. Howorth, esq. 

Mr. Serjeant Bond. 

Wn). Lushington, esq. 

Rt. Hon. Ld. J. Rus- 
sell, M.P. 

Samuel Rogers, esq. 

T. .C. Curwen, esq. 
M. P. 

Peregrine Dealtry,esq 

R. B. Sheridan, esq. 
M. P. 

Wm. Fullarton, esq. 

Norman Macleod,esq. 
M.P. 

James Losh, esq. 


John Sawhbridge, ald. 
esq. M me : | 


sq. M. 
Richard Weld, esq. 
John Claridge, esq. 
J. Warton, esq. M. P. 
Jas. Martin, esq.M. P. 
W. Smith, esq. M. P. 
John Scott, esq. M. P. 
Sir Bell. Graham, bt. 
G. Byng, esq. M. P. 
Jobn Cartwright, esq. 
Jer. Batley, esq. 
Ralph Carr, jun. esq. 
sc er acum a 


Henry Howard, esq. 
Sir J. W.S. Gardiner, 
bart. 
B. E. Howard, esq. 
E. B. Clive, esq. 
Ii. Howard, esq. M.P. 
John Leach, esq. 
John Nichols, esq. 
Jos. Richardson, esq. 
John Towgood, esq. 
Wm. Chisholm, esq. 
John Fazakerly, esq. 
R. §. Milnes, esq. MP, 
Samuel Shore, esq. 
S. Shere, jun. esq. 
Chas. Warren, esq. 
Long Kingsman, esq. 
Ed. Jer. Curteis, esq. 


D. O’Bryen, esq. 

J. Lodge Batley, esq. 

James, West, esq. 

R. Carp. Smith, esq. 

W. Powlett Powlett, 
esq. M. P. 

George Livius, esq. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Dacr. 

Hon. John Douglas. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Edw. 
Fitzgerald. 

Rev. Dr. Kippis, 

James Jacque, esq. 

F. Love Beckford, esq. 


_ Adam Walker, esq. 


Rich. Sharp, esq. 
Rev. Dr. Jos. Towers. 
John Clerk, esq. 
Thomas Bell, esq. 
John Wilson, esq. 
Andrew Surling, esq. 
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eman would bring it forward on some 
istinct proposition stated to the House, 
that they might, early in the next session 
of parliament, take the whole question 
jnto consideration; in which case he 
should, perhaps, have reserved himself 
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Appress to the People of Great Britain. 

No man, who is not ready to express his 
concurrence in our principles, by signing the 
declaration, can be admitted into our society. 
The objects of it, as we conceive, are of a 
pature at all times fit to be pursued and re- 
commended to the country. At different 
periods they have heretofore been avowed 
and supported by the highest authorities in 
this kingdum; by eminent individuals, and 
considerable bodies of men; by Mr. Locke 
and judge Blackstone; by the late earl of 
Chatham, and sir George Savile ; by the duke 
of Richmond, the marquis of Lansdowne, Mr. 
Pitt, ard Mr. Fox; by petitions from several 
counties, and by repeated declarations from 
the city of London. 

" In appealing to the avowed opinions of men 
of established reputation, or of distinguished 
yank in their country, we do not mean to 
strengthen the reasun, or enforce the neces- 
sity of the measure we propose, so much as 
fo obviate all personal imputations, which 
the enemies ot the cause will be ready to 
throw upon those who support it. Itis not 
that, on our own account, we dread the effect, 
or regard the impression, which such impu- 
tations may produce ; but we think it mate- 
rial to the credit and success of our proceed- 
Ings, to show, that we are not aiming at re- 
forms unthought of by wise and virtuous 
meu: that our opinions neither possess the 
advantage, nor are liable to the objection of 
novelty; and that we cannot be accused or 
suspected of factious purposes, or dangerous 
designs, without extending the same accusa- 
tion or suspicion to the motives of men, whose 
situation and property, independent of their 
character, principles, and abilities, have given 
them a most important stake in the peace and 
good government of the kingdom. 

Convinced by our own reflections, by expe- 
rience, and by authority, that the thing we 
propose to do, is fit to be done, we have, with 
equal deliberation, weighed the reasons that 
gnay recommend, or be objected to the pre- 
sent time, as the most or least proper for 
bringing it forward. On this point, we have 
no address to make to the determined enemies 
of a reform of every kind. Their objection, 
whether valid or not, is to the substance of 
the measure, and cannot be abated by cir- 
eumstances. To those who concur generally 
an the principle, but who may be snclinied, by 
particular reasons, to defer the attempt, we 
seriously wish to submit the following con- 
siderations :—That admitting this to bea sea- 
son of general tranquillity in the country, it 
és, on that account, the more proper for tem- 
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until the day appointed for the conside. 
ration of the subject: but as this was @ 
general notice, without any specific pro- 
position, he must say he felt no difficulty 
In asserting, in the most decisive terms, 
that he objected both to the time and the 


perate reflection, and prudent exertions te 
accomplish any necessary improvement; it is 
the time when practical measures for that 
purpuse are most likely to be adopted with 
discretion and pursued with moderation. If 
we are persuaded to wait for other times, of 
a different complexion, tor times of public 
complaint, or general discontent, we shal] 
then be told, that general remedies are not 
fit to be proposed in the moment of particular 
disorder, and that it is our duty to wait for 
the return of quiet days, unless we mean to 
create or increase confusion in the country. 
The result of this dilemma, if it he suffered 
to prevail, is pure and absolute inactivity at 
present, and for ever. On the other hand, if 
it be true, as we are convinced it is, that, in 
this general appearance of tranquillity, there 
is some mixture of discontent, as well as of 
strong and well-grounded opinion, on the 
subject of abuses in the government, and cor- 
ruptions of the constitution, we wish it to be 
considered by men, whose judgment has been | 
formed or enlightened by experience, and 
whose actions are most likely to be directed 
by prudence, whether, in taking proper mea- 
sures to remove the cause and objects of such 
discontent and opinion, the choice of the time 
be not a material part of the measure; and 
whether the earliest time that can be taken, 
for preventing the increase of an existing evil, 
be not the safest and the best ? 

The example and situation of another king- 
dom, are held out to deter us from innovations 
of any kind. We say, that the reforms we 
have in view, are not innovations. Our in- 
tention is, not to change, but to restore; not 
to displace, but to re-instate the constitution 
upon its true principles and original ground. 
In the conduct of persons most likely to re- 
proach us with a spirit of innovation, we see 
a solid grouncl for retorting the imputation. 
Their professions of admiration of the beauty 
and of zeal tor the security of the constitution, 
appear to us too lavish to be sincere, espe- 
cially when compared with those practical 
violations, with which they suffer this beau- 
tiful system to be invaded, and to which thee 
never refuse to give their concurrence. They 
will not innovate, but they are no enemies to 
gradual decay; as if the changes insensibly 
produced by time, and nourished by neglect, 
were not in effect the most dangerous inno- 
vations. But what sccurity have we, that 
the dispositions of such men are not some- 
thing worse than passive? How are we as- 
sured that, in praising the constitution, their 
intention ts not to adorn a victim, which they 
wish to sacrifice, or to fatter the beauty they 
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mode in which this business was brought 
forward. He felt this subject so deeply, 
that he must speak on it without any re- 
serve. He would therefore confess, that, 
in one respect, he had changed his opi- 
mion upon this subject, and he was not 


are endeavouring to corrupt? Let their in- 
tention be what it may, we answer their ac- 
cusation in the words of one of the wisest of 
mankind (lord Bacon): “ that time is the 
greatest innovator ; and if time of course alter 
things to the worse, and if wisdom and coun- 
sel shall not alter them to the better, what 
shall be the end?” 
By the reform proposed by lord Chatham, 
Jan. 22, 1770,] he declared in the House of 
rds, that he meant to infuse a portion of 
new health into the constitution. The duke 
of Richmond has declared {Jan. 17, 1783.], 
that “ his reasons in favour of a parliamentary 
refurm were formed on the experience of 
twenty-six years, which, whether in or out of 
‘government, had equally convinced him, that 
the restoration of a genuine House of Com- 
mons, by a renovation of the rights of the 
people, was the only remedy against that 
system of corruption, which had brought the 
nation to disgrace and poverty, and threatened 
it with the loss of liberty.” i 
Other authorities, in favour of a parliamen- 
tary reform, as direct and explicit as these, 
. might be quoted in abundance. The Public 
is possessed of then. We rather wish to 
encounter, because we are sure we can efface, 
in every rational mind, the impression, which 
may have been made by a view of those events 
which have attended a total change in the 
constitution of France. We deny the exis- 
tence of any resemblance whatever between 
the cases of the two kingdoms; and we 
utterly disclaim the necessity of resorting to 
similar remedies.—We do not believe that, at 
this day, an absolute avowed despotism, in 
the hands of the executive power, would be 
endured in this country. But who can say, 
to what conclusion the silent unresisted ope- 
ration of abuses, incessantly acting, and con- 
stantly increasing, may lead us hereafter; 
what habits it may gradually create; what 
power it may finally establish? The abuses in 
the government of France were suffered to 
gather and accumulate, until nothing but an 
eruption could put an end to them. ‘The dis- 
content of the people was converted into 
despair. Preventiveremedies were either not 
thought of in time, or were not proposed 
until it was too late to apply them with effect. 
The subversion of the ancient government 
ensued. The inference from this comparison 
is afonce so powerful and so obvious, that we 
know not by what argument to illustrate or 
enforce it. We mean to avert for ever from 
our country the calamities inseparable from 
such convulsions. If there be, as it is said, 
in apy part of this kingdom, a disposition to 
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afraid to own it. He retained his opi- 
nien of the propriety of a reform in par- 
liament, if it could be obtained withost 
danger or mischief, by a general coneur- 
rence, pointing harmlessly at its objéet. 
But he confessed he was afraid, at this 


promote confusion, or even to arrive at im- 
provement by unconstitutional and irregular 
courses, we hold ourselves as strictly pledged 
to resist that disposition, wherever it may 
appear, as to pursue our.own objects by un- 
exceptionable methods. If,on the contrary, 
it be true, that the mass of the people are 
satished with the present state of things, or 
indifferent about it; if they ar prove of the 
representation as it stands, the form of elec- 
tion, and the duration of the trust; or if, con- 
demning these things, they are determined, 
from indolence or despair, not to attempt to 
correct them; then indeed the efforts of in- 
dividuals may be ineffectual, but they cannot 
be injurious to-the peace of the community. 
If the spirit of the constitution be dead in the 
hearts of the people, no human industry can 
revive it.—To affirm, that extensive mischief 
may be done by a statement of facts or argzu- 
ments, which make no general impression on 
the public mind, is a proposition that contra- 
dicts itself, and requires no other refutation. 
We trust it will be proved by experiment, that 
these inconsistent assertions are equally un- 
founded, and that the people of this country 
are no more disposed to submit to abuses © 


without compiaint, than to look for redress in 


any proceedings repugnant to the Jaws, or 
unwarranted by the constitution. Between 
anarchy and despotism, pean Ine for ourselves, 
we have no choice to make; we have no pre- 
ference togive. We neither admit the neces- 
sity, nor can we endure the idea of resorting 
to either of these extremities as a refuge from 
the other. The course we are determined to 
pursue, is equally distant from both. < 

Finally, we assert, that it must be blindness 
not to see, and treachery not to acknowledse, 

That “ [Blackstone,| the instruments of 
power are not perhaps so open and avowed 
as they formerly were, and therefore are the 
less liable to jealous and invidious reflections; 
but they are not the weaker upon that ac- 
count. In short, our national debts and 
taxes have, in their natural consequences, 
thrown such a weight of power into the exe- 
cutive scale of government, as we cannot 
think was intended by our patriot ancestors, 
who gloriously struggled for the abolition of 
the then formidable parts of the prerogative, 
and by an unaccountable want of foresight, 
established this system in their stead.”” Our 
general object is, to recover and preserve the 
true balance of the constitution. 

These are the principles of our Association, 
and, on our’ steady adherence to them,- we 
look with a just confidence to the approbation 
and support of the people.in the prosecution 
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moment, that if agreed on by that House, 
the security of ‘all the blessings we en- 
joyed would be shaken to the foundation. 
He confessed, he was not sanguine enough 
te hope that a reform at this time could 
safely be attempted. His object always 
had been, but now most particularly so, 
to give permanence to that which we ac- 
tually enjoy, rather than remove any sub- 
sisting grievances. He conceived that 
the beautiful system of our constitution, 
and the only security we had fur the con- 
tinuance of it, was in the House of Com- 
mons; but he was sorry to confess, that 
that security was imperfect, while there 
were persons who thought that the people 
were not adequately represented in aria: 
ment. It was essential to the happiness 
of the people, that they should be con- 
vinced that they, and the members of that 
House, felt an identity of interest: that 
the nation at large, and the representatives 
of the people, held a conformity of senti- 
ment: this was the essence of a proper 
representative assembly; under this legi- 
timate authority, a people could be said 
to be really frec ; and this was a state in 
which the true spirit of proper democracy 
could be said to subsist. This was the 
only mode by which freedom and due or- 
der could be well united. If attempts 
were made to go beyond this, they ended 
in a wild state of nature that mocked the 
name of liberty, and by which the human 
character was degraded, instead of being 
made free. He once thought, and still 
thought, upon the point of the represen- 
tation of the Commons, that if some mode 
could be adopted, by which the people 
could have any additional security for a 
continuance of the blessings which they 
now enjoy, it would be an improvement in 
the constitution of this cou: That 
was the extent of his object; farther he 
never wished to go; and if this could be 


of our object. A measure, so likely to be op- 

posed by the united strength of various inte- 

rests, can never succeed, but by the declared 

and hearty concurrence of the nation. 
Resolved unanimously, 

That a motion be made in the House of 
Commons, at an early period in the next 
session of Parliament, for introducing a par- 
liamentary reform. 

Resolved unanimously, 

That Charles Grey, esq. be requested to 
make, and the hon. Thomas Erskine to 
second, the above motion.—Signed, by the 
unanimous order of the meeting, 

W. H. Lampton, Chairman. 


relative to Parliamentary Reforme — 
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obtained without the risk of losing what 
we have, he should think it wise to make 
the experiment. When he said this, it 
was not because he believed there wasany 
existing grievance in this country that was 


feltatthishour. Onthe contrary, hebcliev- 


edthat at thismoment weactually did enjoy 
as much happiness as we should, or that, 
a rational man ought to hope for. He be- 

lieved that we were in a state of prospe- 

rity and progressive improvement rarely 

equalled, never excelled, by any nation at 
any period in the history of the world.— 
He now came to the time and mode of. 
bringing this subject forward. Upon these 
points, every rational man had two things 
to consider. These were, the probability 
of success, and the risk to be run by the 
attempt. Upon the latter consideration 
he owned, his apprehensions were very 
great: he feared the corruptions that 
might follow the attempt ; and looking at 
it in both views, he saw nothing but dis- 
couragement. He saw no chance of suc- 
ceeding in the attempt in the first place, 
but saw great danger of anarchy aad con- 
fusion in the second. He saw no wisdom 
in attempting any thing, without a united 
and careful attention to the probable 
consequences, with fear and dread. It 
was truc, he had made some attempts 

upon this subject himself—but at what 

time? . What were the circumstances in 
which he did so? There was then a gene- 
tal apprehension, which now, thank God, 
was referred to rather as a matter of his- 
tory than any thing else; all fear of dan- 
ger was entirely removed; but there was 

then a general feeling, that we were upom 
the verge of a national bankruptcy, and a 
strong sense was entertained of practical 
grievances:—this was at the conclusion 
of the American war; succeeding a pe- | 
riod, when the influence of the crown was 
declared to have increased, to be increas- 
ing, and that it ought to be diminished. 
Many thought, and he was of the number 
that unless there was a better connexion 
between the parliament and the people, 
and a uniformity of sentiment between 
them, the safety of this country was en- 
dangered. any moderate men at that 
time admitted, there were abuses that 
ought to be corrected; but, having weighed 
the whole state of the case, even as it 
stood then, they were of opinion, that al- 
though some evil was to be met with, yet 
that, on the whole, the good preponde- 
rated, and, therefore, from a fear of possi- 
ble consequences, they votcd against his 
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plan of reformation. If in such a time, 
and under such circumstances, moderate 
men thought in this way, what would they 
think under the present circumstances ? 
He put it not only to that House, but also 
to the country at large ; and he would ask 
all moderate men in it, what were their 
feelings on this subject at this moment ? 
He believed that he could anticipate the 
answer— This is not a time to make ha- 
aardous experiments.’””? Could we forget 
what lessons had been given to the world 
within a few years? ould we suppose 
that men felt the situation of this country, 
as now happily contrasted with others, to 
be in a deplorable condition? Could we 
expect that these moderate men would 
become converts to the new system at- 
tempted in another country —a system 
which all men would reject? He hoped 
that such doctrine would not find many 
proselytes among the moderate and the 
peaceable ; ifnot, there could be no hope 
of success, and consequently, no wisdom 
in the attempt. But it seemed that there 
were a great number of persons in this 
eountry who wished for a reform in par- 
liament, and they were increasing daily. 
That their number was great, he washappy 
enough to doubt; what their interest or 
their be oa would be, if called upon to 
exert themselves, against the good sense 
and courage ofthe sober part of the commu- 
nity, did not occasionhim muchapprehen- 
sion. He did not mean to allude to the 
sentiments of any particular member of 
that House for the purpose of being se- 
vere ; but when they came in the shape of 
advertisements in newspapers, inviting the 
public as it were to repair to their standard 
and te join them, they should be repro- 
bated, and the tendency of their meetings 
exposed to the people in their true co- 
lours. He was willing, as long as he could 
to give gentlemen the best construction 
that could be put upon their actions ; but 
the advertisements he alluded to in the 
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form of our government. This afforded sus- 
picion, that the motion for a reform was 
nothing more than the preliminary to the 
overthrow of the whole system of our pre- 
sent government ; and if they giccecded: 
they would overthrow what he thought 
the best constitution that was ever formed 
on the habitable globe. These considera 
tions led him to wish the House to take 
great care that no encouragement should 
be given to any step that might sap the 
very foundation of our constitution. When 
he saw these opinions published, and knew 
them to be corineeted. with opinions that 
were libels on the form of our government, 
—the hereditary succession to the throne 
—the hereditary titles of our men of rank 
—and the total destruction of all subordi- 
nation in the state, he confessed he felt no 
inclination to promise his support to the 
proporer motion for a parliamentary re- 
orm. It was to follow a madness which 
had been called liberty in another country 
—a condition at war with freedom and 

ood order—a state to which despotism 
itself was preferable—a state in which li- 
berty could not exist for a day; if it ap- 
peared in the morning, it must perish be- 
ore sunset.—He begged leave to assure 
the House, that he ought it his duty, to 
the Jast hour of his life, to oppose, to the 
utmost of his power, attempts of this na- 
ture. So much did he disapprove of the 
present attempt, that, if he were called to 
choose either to hazard this, or for ever 
abandon all hopes or desire to have any 
reform at all, he would say he would have 
no reform whatever ; and he believed thae 
as a member of parliament, as an English- 
man, and as an honest man, it was hig 
duty to make that declaration at once. 
He wished the hon. gentleman to reflect 
on his character, the stake he had in the 
country, and the hazard to which he might 
expose himself.— All, all might be lost by 
an indiscreet attempt upon the subject ! 
He could not help lamenting that this no- 


public newspapers, were sanctioned with | tice had been given. He had then made, 
‘the very name of the gentleman who had ; he said, a sort of compendium of all the 
given the present notice. He would say, objections he should submit to the House 
that there should be a great deal of acti- if the motion should ever be made, and 
vity on the part of the friends of our con- concluded with an encomium on the con- 
stitution, to take pains properly toaddress stitution of this country—a monument 
thepublicmind, and to keep itin that state of human wisdom, which had hitherte 
which was necessary to our present tran- been the exclusive blessing of the English 
quiliity. He had seen with concern that : nation. 

those. gentlemen of whom he spoke, who; Mr. For said, he understood that they 
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nected with others, who professed not re- | selves as debating some part of the sub- 
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question now was, whether this subject 
should, or should not, be brought forward 
early in the next session of parliament ? 
He felt additional difficulty fromthe speech 
he had just heard, and he was sorry to 
find it received so much of the approba- 
tion of the House. He knew that within 
the walls of that House, the words ‘ par- 
liamentary reform” were completely un- 
popular. The public, he believed, re- 
garded it in a very different view; and 
therefore he should state to the House 
what the feclings of his mind were upon 
the subject. _‘ First of all he begged it to 
be remembered, that he never professed 
to be so sanguine upon this subject as the 
right hon. gentleman who had justspoken; 
but, although less sanguine, he happened 
to be a little more consistent in this case; 
for he had, early in his public life, formed 
an opinion of the necessity of a parlia- 
mentary reform, and he remained to this 
hour as fully convinced as ever of 
that necessity. The danger which then 
existed, still existed to the liberty of the 

eople. The chancellor of the exchequer 

ad, year after year, made speeches in fa- 
vour of a parliamentary reform. He had 
followed it up to the year 1785, when at 
last his ardour forsook him. The cause 
for this reform had, so far from being di- 
minished been progressively increasing, 
and most ofall in the two last sessions of 
parliament. He had given his reason 
upon this subject before; he would not 
now ae that there must be a parliamen- 
tary reform; he was almost forbidden to 
tall of it from the speecn he had just 
heard ; but, unless something was done— 
he knew it was not agreecable to the 
House to hear it—but he would repeat, 
that, unless something was done to quiet 
the minds of the people, there would be 
some difficulty in preserving the internal 
tranquillity of this kingdom tor any great 
length of time. The misfortune was, that 
the proceedings of that House often were 
at variance with the opinion of the public. 
Of the truth of this the armament against 
Russia was a striking instance. ‘The de- 
claration of the House was, that weshould 
proceed to hostilities; the declaration of 
the people was, that we should not; and 
so strong was-that declaration, that it si- 
lenced and overawed the minister, with 
his triumphant majority ; he was obliged 
to relinquish his plan at a time when he 
hada confiding and implicit) majority. 
What was the consequence? ‘That the 
people of England were at this moment 
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paying the expense of an armament for 
which they never gave their consent ; and 
that, as far as that went, they paid their 
money for not being represented in par- 
liament ; that their sentiments were not 
spoken in parliame.:+ ; and, what was still 
worse, that, when a complaint was made 
of the impropriety of this, those who cal- 
led themselves the representatives of the 
people, refused to inquire into the subject 
at all; they did not think it worth while 
to clear up to the peo any part of the 
transaction, so as to show them the foll 
of their opinion, and the wisdom of their 
representatives. These were the points 
that disgusted the public with the pro. 
ceedings of parliament. The truth was, 
that the principle on which this, as well as 
other votes, had been given by that House, 
was wrong in itself; it was the confidence 
which had been so implicitly given to the 
minister, and that too, not mercly to him 
from experience of his probity and talents, 
but because he was minister ; tle doctrine 
was, that the agent of the executive power 
for the time being, be he who he might, 
was entitled to confidence; and if he af- 
terwards committed what the people 
called a blunder, no inquiry should be had 
into his conduct. As to the other part 
of the right hon. gentleman’s speech, 
which related to the allies of his hon. 
friend, he thought he should give it a 
complete answer, by saying to the minis- 
ter, pray, who will you have for yours? 
On our part there are infuriated republi- 
cans—on yours, there are the slaves of 
despotism ; both of them unfriendly, per- 
haps, to some part of the constitution of 
their country, but there was no compari- 
son between them in point of real hos 
tility to the spirit of freedom; the one, 
by having too ardent a desire for liberty, 
lost sight of the true medium by which it 
was to be preserved; the other detested 
the thing itself, and were pleascd with 
nothing but tyranny and despotism. 

As to the books that had been lately 
published upon the principles of govern- 
ment, and to which the minister alluded, 
when he talked of dangerous doctrine 
against monarchy, he could only say, that 
he had not read many of them: there were 
two well-known pamphlets, written by a 
gentleman, who had distinguished himself 
as an author, during the Amcrican war, a 
native of that country, of the name of 
Paine. One of these pamphlets he had 
read; the other he had not seen; and he 
must say, that whatever merit might be 
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met with in that publication, he could not 
suppose we were so far reduced, as to be 
in any great danger from the abuse ofa 
foreigner ; nor because, perhaps, (he did 
not remember seeing it, by-the-by), the 
word “reform” was to be seen in the 
« Rights of Man,” that therefore all those 
who thought a reform necessary, agreed 
With the general tendency of that book ; 
the truth was, that the book, called 
«¢ Rights of Man,” was a performance to- 
‘tally different from all ideas of reform in 
our government. It went the length of 
ehanging the form of it. Why, then, 
should those who professed reverence for 
the constitution of this country, be 
charged with having taken up the senti- 
aments contained in a book that was a libel 
on it? As to the fear of innovation, he 
confessed there appeared to him to be 
very little in it; at least it could not be 
well urged, by the right hon. the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, because upon 
that point he must argue against himself ; 
if innovation was wrong now, it must have 
been so always, when the right hon. gen- 
tleman brought it forward. In short, the 
longer the reform had been delayed, the 
more urgent it became, and care should 
be taken that the disease should not be 
permitted to increase, until it required a 
clesperate remedy. 

In short, upon the word “ innovation” 
he must take the liberty of repeating what 
he had uttered almost the first time he 
addressed that House; an observation 
‘which some thought quaintly expressed, 
‘¢ That the greatest innovation that could 
‘be introduced in the constitution of Eng- 
Jand was, tocome tor vote, that thereshould 
Be noinnovationinit.” The greatest beauty 
of the constitution was, that in its very prin- 
ciple it adinitted of perpetual improvement, 
which time and circumstances rendered 
necessary. It was a constitution, the 
chief excellence of which was, that of ad- 
nutting a perpetual reform. 

He saw nothing in any human institu- 
tion so very sacred as not to admit of 
being touched or looked at ; in his opinion, 
the permanency of the constitution must 
depend upon what the people thought of 
it, and before they could have any great 
reverence for it, it was necessary they 
should be convinced that the voice of 
their representatives was in unison with 
their own. He did not choose to make 
any invidious reference to past circum. 
stances. Ifit was to be understood that the 
House of Commons should be the organ 
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of the public voice, he must say that he 
could not help wishing that no minister 
might again advise the sovereign to disre- 
gard the address of the House of Com- 
mons, because it did not speak the voice 
of the people. Mr. Fox here alluded to 
the chancellor of the exchequer’s conduct 
in the year 1784, when the House of 
Commons addressed the king not to dis- 
solve the parliament at that alarming 
crisis. He could not, he said, conceive 
any thing more dangerous than such a 
practice. He here took a view of the 
present administration, and the history of 
It, as applicable to the present subject, 
and confessed that there was a great deal 
of the right hon. gentleman’s speech that 
he did not understand, when compared 
with some of his former declarations. 
Much had been insisted, although obli- 
quely, as to the supposed terrific situation 
of France, upon which he should observe, 
that the old government was so detestable, 
that the most moderate man he ever heard 
in his life had agreed, that if it could be 
proved that great improvements might 
not be introduced into it, the whole of it 
ought to be overthrown at once; the re- 
volution therefore was justified, and there- 
fore there did not appear to him so much 
danger from the supposed contagion of 
their example; to dread similar danger 
we should be in similar circumstances, 
which was nothing like the case. Why, 
then should we shut the door against re- 
form? Whenever he heard speeches on 
the dreadful situation of the French (to- 
lerably well exaggerated by the way, in 
the accounts we received of their alent 
ties, and of the defectiveness of the pre- 
sent form of their government ), he always 
thought they preceded expressions of dis- 
approbation of all reform in this country. 
If it was true that the people of this coun- 
try felt grievances and really wished fora 
parliamentary reform, they had a right to 
have it; if, on the contrary, there were 
no such grievances, nor any such wishes, 
his hon. triend was in the right to give this 
notice; it afforded time to inquire into 
the facts, and called on the public for at- 
tention to the object. At all events, at- 
tention should be called to these things, 
and he believed it would turn out to be 
the general opinion, that a reform was 
wanting; for he believed it to be a principle 
which attended all human institutions, A 
unless they were amended, they would na- 
turally become worse—that whatever was 
not impreved must naturally degenerate. 
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' He might be asked, Mr. Fox said, why 
his name was not in the list of the societ 
for reform ? His reason was, that dhongh 
he saw great and enormous grievances, he 
did ndt see the remedy. Had his hon. 
friend consulted him, he should have he- 
gitated before he recommended him to 
take the part he had taken ; having, how- 
ever, taken it, he could not see why the 
present period was improper for the dis- 
cussion. The right hon. gentleman, he 
thought, had in his warmth out-run him- 
self, when he held forth Great Britain as 
the only power exempted from despotism 
and anarchy, and in possession of undis- 
turbed liberty. France, Mr. Fox said, 
had entirely changed a detestable govern- 
ment. Poland, he hoped the right hon. 
gentleman would not maintain, was under 
a despotism; and he would make a false 
statement if he asserted that America was 
not in the full enjoyment of liberty—a li- 
berty which had produced justice, com- 
merce, wealth, and prosperity. The 
world he believed to be rapidly improving 
in science, in knowledge, and in virtue ; 
and as philosophy was spreading her light 
around every part of the globe, England 
alone, he hoped, would not remain with- 
out improvement, and enveloped in the 
darkness of bigotry. Our constitution he 
admired, and particularly that principle 
of it which admitted of every improve- 
ment being grafted upon it safely. The 
crown, Mr. Fox said, had been curtailed 
of its prerogative, the lords had had their 
privileges abridged, and the Commons, 
within his memory, had also had their 
privileges abridged; he saw no danger, 
therefore, in continucd reform, and had 
no difficulty in declaring himself a friend 
to improvement of every kind. He con- 
cluded with observing, that he wished the 
public to know the real object of this 
notice, namely, to call their attention to 
the subject of a reform in the representa- 
tion of the people in parliament. 
- The Speaker reminded the House, that 
they had no motion before them, but said 
af it was their pleasure to proceed, he 
should submit entirely to their judgment. 
Mr. Burke began by saying, that there 
were few subjects indeed, which would 
have induced him to come down, and de- 
liver his opinions in that House, but this 
was certainly one which he thought he 
was in duty bound not to pass over in 
silence. He was now an old man, and 
there was still a stronger reason for his 
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uestions—he had received from his best 
riends the best advice that they could 
have given to him; it was, to retire. His 
friends judged right, and he certainly 
thought himself unfit for business, when 
he recollected that he had lost -such 
friends, as any man must have been proud 
to associate with and with whom he had 
so long acted with the most fervent and 
mutual sincerity. That being the case, 
the advice and the conduct of his friends, 
as well as twenty-seven years experience 
in parliament, was a warning for him how 
to guide his future proceedings in that 
House, or in other words, a warning to 
retire, considering himself at the same 
time as one who had done his duty, and 
had become old and infirm in the service 
of his country. Yet, while he left the 
more active concerns of lite to the con- 
duct of men more vigorous in years and 
in understanding, he still would put in 
his claim, as a friend to the country, to 
use his utmost exertions in its scrvice, 
whenever an attack was made upon the 
constitution, and to defend its real inter- 
ests against every attempt to overturn it. 
As invalids, therefore, were always put 
upon garrison duty, and though not the 
first for foreign service, were those who 
ought first to move when the garrison 
was attacked, it became his duty now to 
come forward; they ought especially to 
be foremost in the defence, because if 
they were worsted, they Icft behind them 
those who were possessed of more strength 
and greater power to detend it effectually. 
In this view, he looked upon the pre- 
sent notice, which, taking it merely as a 
notice, he considered to be fraught with 
mischievous consequences; not that he 
meant to ascribe any wrong motives or 
intentions to those who brought it for- 
ward, because he knew well that there 
were amongst them many for whom he 
had the highest respect, and most sin- 
cere friendship ; but, he must contend, 
that though their motives might be as 
pure and patriotic as could be, still, by 
acting upon an erroneous system, the 
consequences might be dangerous. He 
was happy to see, and to congratulate the 
House and the country upon one thing, 
and that was, that two very great, and 
deservedly very great men, both in the 
opinion of that House and of the coun- 
try, gave similar opinions, and entertained 
similar sentiments upon this subject, with ‘ 
this only difference, that the right hon. 
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belief that no such grievances existed as 
ought to induce the House to agree to 
this idea of reform, and the other right 
hon. gentleman thought that if those 
gricvances did exist, the friends to a re- 
form had not proposed or held forth any 
thing like a enous for them, because he 
was convinced that a parliamentary re- 
form would not be an etfectual remedy, if 
such grievances existed. He did not 
think that the word reform ought to carry 
that weight with it which some gentlemen 
seemed to allow. Ifa reform was ne- 
cessary, the way to prove that it ought 
to be agreed to was first by stating the 
gtievance, and then pointing out the 
Specific remedy, This, however, had not 
been done in the present case. The 
fricnds to this plan of reform seemed to 
address the people in the same manner, 
as ita physican were to say to a patient, 
“You labour under a terrible disease, 
and must take any and every remedy we 
prescribe for you; whether it be opium, 
an emetic, a blistering plaister, or all to- 
gether, you must take them, however 
discordant in effects, because, depend 
upon it, you are in such a desperate si- 
tuation that you must do it.” Similar was 
the present mode of telling the people, 
«You are unhappy, ought to be discon- 
tented, and call for a reform, though we 
do not even pretend to specify or show 
what reform is proper, or such as might 
be of any service to you.” Mr. Burke 
said, he considered giving a vote in that 
House upon any subject as very different 
to joining an association for making con- 
verts to a cause by holding out to the 
people the necessity of complaining, when 
they themselves felt no cause for com- 
plaint. The present reformers appeared 
in the light of quacks, rather than regu- 
Jar physicians ; they held out preven- 
tivcs when no disease was dreaded, and 
wished to cram them down the throats of 
the people, and make them complain, 
when they were not-sensible of grievances, 
and when the public voice was completely 
different from what those friends to re- 
formation stated it to be. He would ask, 
if the sense of the people had been con- 
sulted, whether this association would 
have been formed? Were there any pe- 
titions from the people stating their grie- 
vances? If this was not the case, was 
it good and constitutional doctrine to 
hold out to them, that the House of 
Commons was in itselfa grievance? that 
there was in its formation something in- 
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trinsically corrupt? Let democracy get 
to its greatest extent in this country, or 
in that House, still it would be found 
that there were, and would continue to 
be, great men in that House upon dif- 
ferent sides of any question, that must 
and ought to have influence. He ree 
gretted being obliged to notice what q 
right hon. friend of his had said, relative 
to the proceedings in the year 1784; their 
mischievous tendency he allowed as much 
as the right hon. gentleman; but what 
had arisen from the conduct of the difs 
ferent societies and clubs that associated 
in 1780, in various parts of the kingdom? 
These societies, in associating, were ob- 
liged to admit amongst their numbers men 
of very different principles, and reformers 
of various denominations; the conse- 
uence was, that no system could be 
thought of that suited the views of all, of 
course many were dissatisfied, and in the 
end they dropt every idea of their own 
reform. This failure, however, he could 
not ascribe to the right hon. gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Pitt), who did every thing 
he could to bring about a reform, and 
scemed as eager and zealous to effect it, 
as he enforced it with all the natural elo- 
quence and energy that he possessed. 

At that period, the acquiescence of 
the people was considered necessary, as 
he trusted it ever would, and it wag 
found then, and he believed it would be 
found now, that the people had no such 
idea in their heads. They did not then, 
nor would they now, call for a parlia- 
mentury reform. What next did the 
right hon. gentleman say? Why, that 
they must make the people feel the 
grievances they laboured under, if they 
could not discover them themselves, and 
excite them to complaints which they 
knew no cause for; and all this they would 
do from the following argument that they 
know some reform is necessary, and that 
by putting it into the hands of such men 
as are, from their rank, fortunes, charac- 
ter, and respectability in the country, the 
most likely to propose a temperate and 
adequate reform, having much at stake 
themselves, they will study the more the 
interests of the people. As tothe characters 
of the men, he would not hesitate amoment 
to pronounce them entitled to every en- 
comium that could be bestowed on thems 
but would they pledge their characters 
and their consequence in the country, 
that when they have once raised a strong 
spirit of reformation and innovation 
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amongst the people, they will have the 
power to guide their opinions, and pre- 
vent excesses, when the ideas of the peo- 
ple, may probably carry them to an un- 
governable length, u a subject of 
which they understand so little? Ifthe 
hon. gentleman who proposed this could 
guide and regulate the public opinion as 
they could their own, the case would be 
different ; but that was not possible, and 
therefore he thought there could be no 
such thing as a temperate reform. Let 
them recollect, that in the days of Hamp- 
den, Hyde, and other reformers, and at 
different periods of the English history, 
it was almost invariably found that the 
beginners of any reformation never saw it 
endcd. This was one strong reason why 
they should not countenance any indefi- 
nite reform; for in fact they never could 
know its extent and its consequences. 

He agreed perfectly with his right hon. 
friend, that this country had been for a 
very long time in a perpetual state of 
innovation and progressive reform, and 
though kings had reigned who rather 
checked than encouraged improvements 
of the constitution, yet it was found that 
improvements had, from time to time, 
tuken place, and they were uniformly 
found to be rather in defence of the real 
constitution than innovations. It ‘was 
likewise true, that we had at different 
times cut off certain branches of the pre- 
rogative, when those branches were found 
to be inimical to the welfare of the peo- 
ple; but we had always kept the lamp of 
the constitution burning, and supplied it 
occasionally with necessary assistance, 
without ever attempting to alter its for- 
mer nature; we had seen a reformation, a 
revolution, and, on an abdication of the 
crown, we had seen a new family seated 
upon the throne ; but we had never, at any 
one period, touched upon an alteration in 
the representation of the people till very 
lately. If we are in slavery, if in anarchy 
and confusion, if, in short, we labour un- 
der any grievance whatever, let us look 
if it proceeds from the representation of 
the people in parliament. Is the landed 
or coniercials interest affected ? does any 
one interest overpower or act against ano- 
ther in this country? can it be proved that 
suchare the effects of the present repre- 
sentation of the people? He really be- 
lieved not. The Russian armament had 
been mentioned, and certainly that was a 
subject upon which the opinion of the 
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nion differed widely from the opinion of 
that House. The people were decidedly 
against the measure, but yet they did not 
go so far as to say that the measure, 
ought to destroy the minister; and this, 
he contended, was generally the case with 
the people of England, whoever was mie 
nister at the time. It had been so with 
sir Robert Walpole, and would be so with 
ore future minister. 
e came next to what. had been said 
on Paine’s book, which he thought had 
been very properly termed by the right 
hon. gentleman a libel of the most infa- 
mous kind against the constitution of thig 
country. He would ask those who sup» 
ported those visionary schemes of reform, 
what it was they had to dread? Could 
they point out any person in that House 
who was the avowed friend to despotism? 
or could they suggest any thing like a 
conspiracy against the privileges of the 
people? He believed it was impossible ; 
but he thought there was no difficulty in 
saying there were those in the count 
who were avowed enemies to the consti- 
tution [A cry of, Name them, name 
them!]. He begged gentlemen not to 
distress themselves by the repetition of 
calls, with which he could not comply. 
He would ask, whether he had called upon 
them in a similar way, when they had 
made allusions much stronger than he had 
done! however he would satisfy their cu- 
riosity on this point, by stating what the 
declared opinions of that night warranted 
him in doing, which was, that Paine’s 
pamphlet was an infamous libel upon the 
constitution, and therefore that those 
clubs and societies who recommended 
that book to be read by the people, were 
the avowed enemies of the constitution, 
by prescribing to the people, what was 
admitted by the first men in that House, 
to be a libel on the constitution, and 
tending, by its contents, to subvert and 
overturn it. Mr. Paine had been called 
a stranger, a foreigner, not an English- 
man, a Frenchman, nor an American. In 
short, he seemed to be a man who knew 
just enough of all countries to confuse 
and distract all, without being of the least 
use to any. There were in this country 
men who scrupled not to enter into an 
alliance with a set in France of the worst 
traitors and regicides that had ever been 
heard of—the club of the Jacobins. 
Agents had been sent from this country, 
to enter into a federation with that ini- 
quitous club, and those agents were mez 
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‘of some consideration in this country ; 
the names he alluded to were Thomas 
Cooper and James Watt. Here Mr. 
Burke read the address presented to the 
club of the Jacobins by those gentlemen 
on the 16th of April. He said, this was 
nothing of fancy or invention, but an 
avowal that there were clubs in this coun- 
try, who bound themselves, by a federa- 
tion with those regicides, to approve their 
conduct and act in concert with them. 
He likewise could. name others who 
avowed similar principles; for instance, 
‘Mr. Walker of Manchester. And what 
‘did those people do? did they only give 
their own sentiments? No. By the an- 
swer of the Jacobin club, it appeared that 
those worthies of Manchester undertook 
—from what authority he knew not—to 
represent all England. This led him to 
state, that, however upright the motives 
of the hon. gentleman near him might be, 
they must necessarily, in order to succeed 
in their object, unite themselves with 
some of the worst men in the kingdom. 
Mr. Burke ridiculed the idea of a mo- 
derate or temperate reform as impossible, 
nor could he jook upon the present 
schemes as if there were two parties, one 
for a temperate reform, and the other for 
a subversion of the constitution. And 
he would ask those hon. gentlemen, if 
they could answer for all who might join 
them on this occasion, and were sure that 
they would be satisfied with moderate 
measures? He then observed, that 
France was not in a situation for reform, 
but was distracted by a violent party. 
He described the national assembly as 
consisting of seven hundred members, four 
hundred of whom were lawyers, three 
hundred of no description that he could 
name: and out of the whole he believed 
there were not six of them that possessed 
in any one way a hundred pounds per 
annum. Having treated the national as- 
sembly and their conduct with great con- 
tempt, he asked if this was a time for en- 
couraging visionary reforms in this coun- 
try? He said, though he had generall 
objected to the reforms formerly Lape | 
it was because the mode did not meet his 
approbation ; and he never had resisted re- 
form when he thought it likely to be useful ; 
for instance, the reform moved by the 
right hon. gentleman opposite scemed to 
him, if it had been agreed to, productive 
of good effects, without risk of any harm; 
but in the year 1780, the associations in 
flifferent parts of the country wowd have 


defeated any temperate reform. The 
noble duke who was then a reformer had 
proposed one mode, and the right hon. 
gentleman another, and he stated what 
the difference between them was. He ad- 
verted to the county meetings, which he 
thought not the most probable or quiet 
way of obtaining the sense of the people, 
or even knowing the true sense of those 
meetings. He made some remarks on 
confidence in ministers, which had been 
too much enlarged, both in 1784 and 
1792, towards the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, as had been stated by his right 
hon. friend. He then declared his fixed 
admiration of that constitution which 
gave us freedom without losing order; 
and which, by increasing its order, in- 
creased its liberty ; and which, he hoped 
and trusted, he ever should see a conti- 
nuance of, unmolested and secure against 
every attack. Theories ought to be found- 
ed on experience, and instead of adapting 
the constitution to a theory, the theo 

he wished to see grow out of the consti-« 
tution. He concluded, by putting it to 
the House to say, whether they knew of 
any existing grievance that warranted the 
risk, that must inevitably attend the pro- 
posed motion for a parliamentary reform. 

Mr. For said, that he must explain, in 
a few words, three points on which the 
right hon. gentleman had misunderstood 
him. The first was not very material: it 
was, that, though he mentioned Paine’s 
book asa libel on the constitution, he had 
not used the terms infamous and seditious, 
&c. which the right hon gentleman ap- 
plied to it. The next was, that when he had 
mentioned confidence, it was without any 
personal allusion to the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite, but to the king’s ministers 
for the time; conceiving the confidence 
of late so much required by the execu- 
tive power, as very unconstitutional and 
destructive. The third was, that he had 
not said that a parliamentary reform 
could be no remedy to existing grievances, 
but that he had heard of no specific mode 
of reform that he was convinced would be 
a proper remedy. 

Mr. Windham said, he acknowledged 
that he saw more than an ordinary dif- 
ficulty to speak on this subject; and felt 
considerable pain also, from being obliged 
to oppose any thing brought forward and 
supported by his hon. friends near him, 
with whom he always thought it an ho- 
nour to agree. But, upon the present 
occasion, his duty and conviction led him, 
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even upon the notice given, to offer his 
most sulemn declaration, that, whenever, 
and in whatever shape, the motion for a 
parliamentary reform was brought for- 
ward, he must oppose it: Without going 
into particulars, he would confine himself 
to the mode of bringing it on; because it 
was not known either what were the 
grievances, or, if they existed, what re- 
medy was to be applied to them; and 
he opposed it particularly on this ground, 
that it tended to raise and excite amongst 
the people an_ universal discontent where 
none existed previously. Entertaining 
these ideas, he certainly could not ap- 
prove the policy of that mode of conduct 
which tended to change the situation of 
the country from calmness to ferment ; 
‘nor could he avoid being astonished that 
men could think the present moment at 
all favourable for the discussion of such 
a question. He could not see a storm 
raised, and content himself with mere as- 
surances, that a conductor would be pro- 
vided to draw off its mischievous effects. 
Neither could he compliment the gentle- 
men of the association on the mode they 
had adopted; for they must derive suc- 
cess from other persons, and from allies 
whose views verged to objects more ex- 
tensive than the completion of a parlia- 
mentary reform. He gave his hon. triends 
great credit for their motives; and he 
was sorry he could not add, for their 
judgment and prudence. For if they con- 
sidered for a moment, they must know 
that, in all such associations of people, 
who met with different views and interests, 
there must be various schemes and opi- 
nions ; and that it was impossible for thie 
most proper and most temperate to con- 
duct themselves so that many would not 
be dissatisfied, particularly as their mo- 
tion must depend, for its success, upon a 
connexion and alliance with men of very 
different dispositions : impropcr men 
must be allied and associated with them, 
and their best endeavours would never 
satisfy them. In fact, though they talked 
of a temperate reform, there was no se- 
curity tor the consequences, but the vi- 
gour of the nation, which, he trusted, 
would be sufficient to oppose and repel 
every attack upon the constitution. He, 
for one, would do his utmost ; and with- 
out any dread of having his conduct mis- 
construed or misrepresented, would unite 
with those who were determined to set 
their faces against every endeavour to 
subvert the true principles of the consti- 
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tution. He did not mean to make an 

improper allusion to the motives of his 
hon. friends; but, as to their allies in this 
business, he must say, that there might 
be a great difference between their mo- 
tives and their puree: for agreat many 
people might act from different motives 
or the same purpose ; and for different 
purposes from the same motive. But the 
question seemed to be thus put by some 
people :—Either the public mind is al- 
ready excited to complain by existing 
grievances, or it is not: if it is, the pro- 
posed scheme must be useful and inno- 
cent; if not, it is right to put it in the 
power of the people to consider of their real 
situation, and determine accordingly. 
This dilemma, which the printed paper 
seemed to put the people in, he disaps 
proved of entirely, because there was no- 
thing definite or conclusive in the propo- 
sition. It supposes the country to be 
dead to a sense of its grievances; which; 
is bad, because it wishes to change the 
people from being dead into ferments and. 
contusion. The grievances, if any there 
were, ought first to be pointed out and 
fully considered, and then the remedy 
that was to be applied; so that, by coms 
parison, the system might be either ap- 
proved or rejected. He had opposed the 
plan for reform brought forward by the 
right hon. gentleman formerly ; but, cers 
tainly, when times were considered, he 
had far greater reason to oppose that 
about to be brought forward by his hon. 
triends, when the public mind, both here, 
and in other countries, was in such a state, 
that even the slightest scratch might pro 
duce a mortal wound. He stated the 
dangerous alliances which such associas 
tions mast enter into. Whatever their 
ostensible or real motives might be, he 
agreed with the last speaker, that the be» 
sinners of reforms would not always end 
them, and that a temperate parliamentary 
reform was impracticable. He alluded 
to the doctrines of some of the clubs that 
had been mentioned, which tended to no- 
thing short of a total subversion of the 
constitution. He recurred to the opi- 
nions of our ancestors, and the veneration 
in which they held the constitution, when 
the admiration of it was such, that any 
person, who had uttered a word of dis- 
content, would either be reckoned mad 
or worse. He hoped and wished, from 
his heart, that every stage of this refor- 
mation might be resisted, and he trusted 
successfully ; and was much afraid that 
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his hon. friends were not aware that, by 
the alliances they formed, they were far 
from being certain that they were not 
fostering a young lion, which in the first 
moment of its power, might employ its 
strength against themselves. Upon all 
which grounds, he avowed his resolution 
to oppose the motion whenever it ap- 
re 


Mr. Erskine said, he did not rise to 
answer the arguments or declamation he 
had that night heard, but merely to give 
his reasons for suffering his name to be 
printed with the resolutions of the asso- 
ciation alluded to. Ifhe had fallen into 
an error in this respect, he had the conso- 
Jation to know, that he was not the be- 
ginner of that error. The right hon. gen- 
tleman himself, who, for talents and des- 
cent, as well as official situation, ranked 
amongst the first in the kingdom, was 
before him in it. That right hon. gentle- 
man could not forget that he had once, 
and that his venerable father had always, 
entertained the same sentiments respect- 
ing the necessity of a parliamentary re- 
form, which the association now pro- 
fessed.—Next, as to the mode and time 
of attemping a reform, he rejoiced that 
he had an opportunity of making his own 
defence in person, and of stating what he 
had done, why he had done it, and the 
time in which he had donc it; and he did 
assure the House, the moment that his 
opinions were refuted, and his under- 
standing convinced, he should be ready 
to acknowledge his error, and to retract 
it. After being thought worthy to be 
trusted with the affairs of other men— 
after having lived in various situations 
and different countrics—he could not be 
induced to think himself so egregiously 
weak, as the hon. and eloquent gentleman 
who spoke last would represent all the 
members of that association. They were 
represented as sounding the trumpet of 
alarm, for the purpose of changing the 
constitution; but had such been their in- 
tention, he, as a lawyer, acquainted with 
the prosperity of our forefathers under 
the present constitution, and tasting him- 
self of that prosperity as an individual, 
should not have lent to it the aid of his 
name.—By the very preamble of their 
Declaration, it might appear that the 
association looked to the constitution as 
their principle, and the vitality of their 
procecdings. He read the printed decla- 
ration of the association, and appealed to 
the House, whether the words, “ making 
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the preservation of the constitution, on 
its true principles, the foundation of all 
their proceedings,” did not expressly 
limit them within a boundary, that pre- 
cluded the possibility of their attempting 
any thing dangerous? Could they, he 
asked, consistently with that declaration, 
infringe the royal prerogative, or in any 
way meddle with the king’s majesty, or 
the Lords? So far from injuring the con- 


, 8titution of this Sa he would sooner 


~turn back to the profession he had left, 
and fight and perish for it. In reply to 
any apprehensions of other danger, he 
should unly quote the opinion of Dr. 
Johnson, and say, that “to suggest an 
idea of our constitution being overthrown 
by a rabble, was to suppose that a city 
may be destroyed by the inundation of 
its own kennels!”——Mr. Erskine said, he ~ 
did not mean to enter into a historical 
disquisition on the subject, or remind the 
House that the present mode of election 
originally took place by accident; but 
would the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Pitt) propose as a resolution, that the 
representation of the reer is adequate 
to every purpose of sound policy, and to 
the supposition of the constitution, and 
so condemn the notice which was given 
in parliamentary form? If not, what had 
happened since he had brought forward 
his motion for a reform, to make such a 
measure less expedient, or less necessary 
now than it was then? Grant that the 
country was in a more prosperous situas 
tion, yet it had no secunty against a 
relapse, but in the wisdom of the right 
hon. gentleman. But he was happy that 
the chancellor of the exchequer stood in 
the same situation with himself, and had 
at least equally incurred the censure of 
the very eloquent gentleman (Mr. Burke), 
since he had been amongst the first to 
excite the spirit of change, and had laid 
the foundation of that to which he and 
his friends were only about to add a 
brick.-It was the intention of the con- 
stitution, that the House of Commons 
should be a representation of the people. 
If he were to say what he thought as to 
the fact of its being so, there might be 
reason for interrupting him. He should 
say, however, that it was not a represen- 
tation as it ought to be; and in recom- 
mending such a reform, as it would make 
it what the constitution meant it to be, 
he did not conceive that he could be 
charged with a wish to subvert the set- 
tlement, and propagate confusion and 
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disorder.—He had spent a melancholy 
day in the court of King’s-bench—melan- 
_ choly, because he had that day heard a 
gentleman (Mr. Horne Tooke) say toa 
jury, in his own defence, that the rotten 

oroughs were looked upon in the Eouse 
of Commons as its vital essence; that acts 
of parliament had been passed on their 
account, to take away the trial by jury ; 
and that these acts were too infamous, 
and made by people too infamous, to be 
attended to by a jury of the country. 
Such an expression no man could have 
dared to venture upon, unless defects 
existed; and therefore the House ought 
not to sufter those defects to remain un- 
remedied.—The Russian armament was 
an instance in which the sense of the 
House and the people were diametrically 
opposite. The parliament was all con- 
fidence, the people all murmur; and the 
House was proceeding, without hesita-.. 
tion, in every vote which the minister 
required, till called to order by the inter- 
ference of the people. This never ought 
to happen, nor could it happen, if the 
people were adequately represented. If 
the facts on which the association had 
been founded, were either false or exag- 
gerated, then their efforts would be still- 
born and abortive. But if, on the con- 
trary, their union was formed on a right 
principle, and if it should also appear, 
that there were persons in the country 
who were determined to achieve every 
possible mischief to the constitution, 
then the association might take their 
motto from Mr. Burke, who had said, in 
ene of his works, that ““ when bad men 
conspired, it became necessary for good 
men to associate.” 
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In this view of the. 


question he might add, from the same | 


authority, ‘“ that temperate reforms were 
wise in proportion as they were moderate, 
and that great reforms were bad as they 
werc despcrate. The latter ever resembled 
the conduct of a mob before a brothel, 
who abate the nuisance by pulling down 
the house.” The retorm which his hon. 
friend meant to propose, would be con- 
formable to those maxims; and not being 
to be discussed till next session, that it 
was not now stated, was no more an ob- 
jection to it, than it would be to the re- 
cipe of a physician, that it had not been 
written six months before the prescrip~- 
tion was to be taken.—If the House did 
not afford relief, every man would be 
driven back to his individual capacity ; 
and when the people began to act for 
{ VOL. XXIX. } 
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themselves, it was to be feared, that their 
demand might not be so reasonable as at 
present. It had been said, that the 
manner of bringing forward the subject 
was wrong, because there was an appli- 
cation to the people. This application 
arose from the necessity of the case. In 
pleading the cause to the House, it was 
pleading it to the intcrested party. It 
was literally addressing argument to the 
deaf adder. He did not mean personal 
enmity to any right hon. gentleman, and 
he believed that he had as tew enemies as 
any man; but would gentlemen consent 
to give up the privileges which they con- 
sidered as their birth-right? they who 
were proprietors of boroughs, would they 
give them up? It was as if, in the course 
of his profession, he should attempt to 
plead for an ejectment to a jury, who 
were tenants in common of the estate 
which he claimed. He was a friend, in 
some degree, to what a right hon. gen- 
tleman called a patural aristocracy ; but, 
during this administration, so many pecrs 
had been made, not for any of those 
merits which properly claimed the 
honour, but for possessing parliamentary 
influence, that this part of the constitu- 
tion would be ruined by its own corrup- 
tion. All those persons who were proe 
moted to the peerage, left their delegates 
in that House. In fact, parliament was 
so constituted, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman, independent of his situation, as 
the first political servant of the Crown, 
could not, by the finest speech he ever 
made, and with the justest cause whieh 
he could choose, convert one single vote. 
The measures of the association so much 
alluded to, were the most likely to pre- 
serve the peace of the country; and it 
was therefore that he had subscribed to 
them. If their tendency was otherwise, 
he must be the worst of lunatics, his situae 
tion being considered, his unparalleled’ 
success, his prosperity so wonderful when 
his origin was viewed, his present posses 
sion of every thing to make a man happy, 
and his prospects, which there was noe 
thing to interrupt. Why should he then 
waste his own constitution, when he was 
endeavouring to preserve that of the 
country, and when he might be in peace 
with his family, if his attempts were to 
endanger that prosperity which was so 
dear to him? 

Lord North rose merely to express his 
disapprobation of the proposition. He 
expressed his satisfaction at the language 
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held by Mr. Pitt, and assured him 
that he would co-operate with him in re- 
sisting the motion whenever it should be 
made. That association might be useful, 
and in some cases necessary, he was not 
prepared to deny, but that must be in cases 
of extreme exigency. Hedeclared, he gave 
his hon. friends full credit for the purity 
of their intentions; but those who, like 
himself, preferred real and practical hap- 
piness, must stop at the onset, or they 
might wait till resistance would be too 
late, and the ability of his right hon. 
friend and those who might join with him 
in forming an opposition to stop the tor- 
rent of pelitical fury, when once it was 
roused, might be overborne by the arts, 
ingenuity, and popular doctrines of Mr. 
Paine and his associates. He hoped his 
differing in this particular instance from 
the opinion of his hon. friend who had 
given the notice, would make no altera- 
tion whatever in that friendship which 
had hitherto subsisted between them, and 
which he looked up to as one of the com- 
forts of the remainder of this life. 

Mr. Powys said, he had read the asso- 
Ciation advertisement, and heard the no- 
tice given by his hon. friend, with a great 
degree of pain, but he considered it as no 
small alleviation of that pain, that the 
House were permitted the debate, since 
it was an acknowledgment of the im- 
portance of the subject, and a recognition 
that it was paramount to all the forms of 
the House. He entered his protest 
against the proposed motion, and thought 
it became every man to step forward and 
express his disapprobation of it. He was 
one of those, who at all times and under 
all circumstances, had opposed the idea 
of reform. His visual orgaps were, he 
said, so bad, that even with all the aid of 
the telescopes, or glasses of modern 
reformers, he could not see the defects 
and blemishes in the constitution which 
those oculists would fain point out. It 
had been well said, «‘ when bad men con- 
spired, good men must associate.” 
Against whom were they to unite? He 
looked only to the genial heat that ani- 
mated nd. invigorated the constitution, 
and not to little minute spots and ble- 
mishes, that might possibly be discovered 
in some parts of it. Let gentlemen be- 
fore they gave any vote, compare the ac- 
tual blessings they now enjoyed, with the 
theoretical perfection, which the hon. 
gentleman would have them possess. 


What. would the hon. gentleman below 
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hint say would be gained by adopting 
their propositions? Were they to be 
tried by the merits of the question itself, 
or by some adventitious circumstance ? 
We were not at present unquiet, but we 
were first to reduce the subjects of the 
country to a state of unquietness, and 
then carry the plan into execution. Were 
the gentlemen sure, that when discon- 
tents were once fomented, it was in their 
power to allay them? The hon. tle- 
man called himself a physician; had he 
felt his patient’s pulse, and was he con- 
vinced his medicines would not operate 
to the destruction of the patient ? 

Mr. Lamdton said, that if the declara- 
tion of the society were pregnant with 
such mischiefs as had been imputed to it, 
he should think himself insane when he 
signed his name to it. It was a fact too 
palpable to be denied, that abuses did 
exist in the representation of the people. 
The nation was tranquil, prosperous, and 
wealthy ; the monarch on the throne be- 
loved by his subjects; this was, therefore, 
the most proper time to consider tempe- 
rately of these abuses, and apply the pro- 
per remedy. By what means had the 
public opinion on the slave trade been 
communicated to the House, but by as- 
sociations of men comparing and speak- 
ing their sentiments upon it? So it 
would be in all cases founded on reasom 
and justice. Whatever difficulties they 
might meet with at first, the House would 
at length be induced to hear and grant 
the remedy. He was sorry to hear re- 
forms treated as visionary, and abuses 
glossed over by gaudy and sounding epi- 
thets. These might disguise, but could 
not conceal them. He was not a repub- 
lican, a name attempted to be fixed on 
all who talked of reform. He was for 
the preservation of the three branches of 
our government, the union and co-opera- 
tion of all, and an enemy only to that 
which rendered them odious and de- 
formed. Their defects were what induced 
persons to write against the constitution 
itself, and others to read their obnoxious 
doctrines. To remove these defects, was 
to perform the best service to the consti- 
tution, by disarming its enemies of this 
only plausible argument. 

Mr. Thomas Grenville said, it was not 
for the purpose of arguing the subject 
that he rose, but to discharge his duty by 
endeavouring to avert the danger that he 
feared, from the subject being in agita- 
tion; because the proposition that was 
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brought forward tended to excite a spirit 
of complaint in the people. He was 
-ready to coalesce with any man, in order 
‘to resist effectually the measure proposed, 
because he thought it was fraught with 
the utmost danger to the constitution. 
Mr. Sheridan said, that when the mo- 
‘tion should be brought forward, he trusted 
it would be met by argument and reason, 
‘rather than by declamation and clamour. 
‘ He hoped there would be no radical dis- 
ute among those with whom he had the 
‘honour to act, or at least that their dif- 
ference on a particular point would not 
be increased by the applause of the other 
side of the House. They who thought 
as he did, and had signed the paper in 
uestion, felt great anxiety in differing 
om their friends. They had not clamour 
to support them, and could find consola- 
tion only in the goodness of their cause. 
An hon. gentleman had called on all 
who thought as he did, to protest against 
their object. It was wisely done; for to 
‘protest was much easier than to argue. 
hen the day of discussion came, how- 
ever, he hoped those who thought with 
the hon. gentleman would have more re- 
spect, if not for the society, for the 
country at large, than to think that pro- 
tests without argument would be suffi- 
cient. No question, he knew, could be 
more unpopular in the House: he had 
not so bad a taste as to wish to speak 
upon it on that account; but he should 
think it base and contemptible to shrink 
from his opinion, because an unmeaning 
<clamour was excited against it. There 
was, indeed, one description of people 
- who would be still more clamorous against 
the members and the object of the asso- 
‘ciation, namely, all those who wished the 
destruction of the constitution, under the 
pretext of reform; and yet these were 
the men, whom they were told they must 
act with. Far from it; the true allies of 
such men were those who opposed a ne- 
cessary and a temperate reform, who, on 
‘whatever sophistical arguments, abandoned 
their former principles in support of it. 
-Was it a light argument mentioned by 
his learned friend, that sixty or seventy 
peers had been created, or promoted, by 
the present minister, for no distinguished 
abilities, but merely for their interest in 
returning members to the House of Com- 
‘mons? In this country peerages had 
been bartered for election interest; in a 
neighbouring kingdom they had been all 
but proved to have been put up to auc- 
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tion for money. The right hon. gentle- 
man, formerly so zealous in the cause of 
reform, failing in his proposition for oe 
one hundred members to the House o 

Commons, had added almost an equal 
number to the House of Peers: in his 
public letter to Mr. Wyvill, he had pro- 
fessed himself a friend, both as a man and 
a minister, to parliamentary reform, and 
had pledged himself to pursue it till ac- 
complished. What had since happened 
to change his opinion? He had been 
eight years a minister, and found he could 
do without it. They who thought reform 
at all times improper, were consistent ; 
but let them be careful of what alliance 
they formed against it. Let them be 
particularly on their guard against the 
right hon. gentleman, who, while they 
leagued to oppose reform for ever, was 
watching only an opportunity convenient 
for himself; the constitution had no 
enemy so dangerous as nrpoceey | those 
who clung to it with all its defects, no 
man so much to dread as he who kept his 
principles in reserve, to be acted upon as 
he saw expedient for his own ambition or 
popularity, who one day led on the 
powers of prerogative, and another, the 
wildest advocates of democracy. He 
wished the question to be considered not 
as a party question, not as a miserable 
scramble for places and power, but to be 
taken upon its own merits, as an impor- 
tant constitutional question. With res- 
pect to the unreasonableness of the time 
for bringing forward such a motion, he 
wished to know whether it was considered 
so on account of the prosperous and tran- 
quil state of the country, or on account 
of the increasing discontents of the peo- 
ple. One of the chief reasons that in- 
duced him to sign his name to the paper, 
was the seeing Mr. Walker’s name to the 
Manchester resolutions. Mr. Walker 
was a mag of sense, character, and opu- 
lence. Mr. T. Cooper, also, he had the 
pleasure to know. With regard to what 
aright hon. gentleman had said, of the 
correspondence between Mr. Cooper and 
the clubs at Paris, if he were furnished 
with the right hon. gentleman’s speech, 
during the American war, in answer to 
some charges of having corresponded 
with the Americans, he dared say, he 
should have a very good excuse to set up. 
Just as it answered the purpose for argu- 
ment the people were lowered or exalted ; 
one gentleman had talked of their nou- 
rishing a young lion, and another of 8 
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atorm. Those metaphors might be ap- | told that he ought first to make out some 
plied either way. If they were at sea in ! particular grievance, and then come for- 
a ship, and were to see a storm rising, it | ward with aproposal of a remedy. Some 
would be more natural for a good seainan | gentlemen had supposed that the Associs- 
to say of the vessel, “there is a storm | tion were to frame some motion of reform, 
coming, let's examine the tackle, and see ; which was to be binding on all its mem- 
that her bottom is sound,” than to say, , bers; but, whoever thought so, could not 
‘the ship is going on in her regular | know any thing of its nature. Were the 
course; let her proceed, without any | Association to resolve on some particular 
fears for her safety.” Another gentle- | mode of reform, still it would not be 
man had talked of the citadel. He would | binding on any member of it to agree to 
ask, was the citadel attacked? If it was that mode, and to support it. He de 
threatened, was it not proper that they | clared, he would not be connected with 
should repair to the ramparts and mount | any set of men, who could act on terms 
guard? With respect to the Russian | so narrow-minded and illiberal. The fact 
war, the House, unfortunately for the | was, that observing an opinion was rising 
hon.’ gentleman's argument, did nothing | in the country, that was likely to lead to 
against the measure: but the people ' danger, if means to prevent it were not 
without doors disliked the war, and that | taken in time, a set of gentlemen, of whom 
compelled the chancellor of the exchequer | he had the honour to be one, had thougit 
to abandon his purpose. that the best possible means of preventing 
Mr. Julle said, he had ever opposed , mischief was, to look into the constitution, 
propositions of reform, and was deter- land to suggest the correction of such 
mined to cuntinue so to do. abuses as might be found to exist in its 
Sir James St. Clair Erskine maintained, : practice, in order to take from its ene- 
that the present representation in parlia- | mies that only great ground of their cla- 
ment was full, adequate, and competent | mour, that the constitution was beautiful 
to all the purposes of a. House of Com- | in theory, but corrupt in practice. With 
mons. regard to the time of bringing it forward, 
Major Maztland explained the reason | that being a time of general tranquiity 
that induced him to sign his name to the | and quict, it was thought peculiarly fit tur 
perk and declared that from every thing | the discussion of such a subject. He al- 
ve had heard, he was the more confirmed | ludcd to the conduct of that House, since 
in his conviction of the propriety of his | the doctrine of confidence had been intro- 
conduct in so doing. duced. The right hon. gentleman, he 
Mr. Grey said, he had never felt more | said, had becn minister eight years, dur- 
anxiety and irritation of mind than he had | ing which time he had been enabled to 
felt the whole of that day, and he rose then ' make a Spanish armament, aud to agree 
under the impression, for anxious and un- | to an ignominious convention. He had 
easy he must have been to find those whose | also made an armament against Russia, 
good opinion was dear to him, deprecate | contrary to the express sense of the coun- 
with such strong expressions of appre- ! try. These alone afforded sufficient proof 
hension and alarm, the notice which he that some reform in the represeutation of 
had given. With respect to the preser- , the people in parliament was necessary ; 
vation of the public tranquillity, he had but far was he or any gentleman of the 
as great a stake in the gencral quiet as Association from meaning to do any thing 
any man in the kingdom; he could have that should trench upon the constitution; 
no intention, therefore, to do any thing their object was, to preserve and maintain 
that should lead to anarchy, or create con- it; an object for which he was willing to 
fusion. Two objections had been stated . sacrifice every thing that was dear to him. 
with regard to the subject of his notice— Mr. J?yder rose to obscrve, that at pre- 
the one was the mode in which it was in- ; sent they had heard it admitted, that there 
troduced; the other, the time at which . was no discontent in the country ; but that 
it was brought forward. The mode, he | in the interim, between that time and the 
declared, he had adopted, because he. period at which the motion was to be 
thought it the least exceptionable of any | made, discontents and tumults were to be 
that could be chosen. But it was ob-- excited. ‘Thus apprized of the intention 
jected, that no specific proposition had , of the Association, it would become them 
been stated. Had he brought forward | to counteract it with vigour and effect. 
any specific motion, he should have been | And he did hope, that the public had too 
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much good sense to resort to speculative 
remedies for speculative grievance, in pre- 
ference to actual and practical happiness. 

Mr. Grey declared, he had not said any 
thing that could warrant such an assertion 
as the hon. gentleman had just made. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that it was trom the 
love that he entertained for the principles 
of the constitution, and a sincere wish to 
hand them down to posterity, that he had 
signed his name to the paper. He con- 
ceived the present to be the best time for 
making a a motion, when the country 
was in a state of tranquillity. 

Mr. Dundas said, that something had 
fallen from the hon. gentleman who had 
spoken last but one which had a good 
deal surprised him. The hon. gentleman 
had disclaimed any idea of exciting 
popular discontents. Had not the ho- 
nourable gentleman said expressly, that 
he meant not to address the House 
of Commons, but because he wished to 
addrcss the people, he had given the no- 
tice that day? He did not know what 
they had been talking about all night, if 
that was not the object of the notice. 
He was not, for one, so much alarmed at 
the consequences of the notice, and of the 
Association, as other gentlemen had ex- 
pressed themselves to be. He was per- 
suaded that the great weight of interest 
in the kingdom, and asense of the com- 
forts and real happiness which the people 
enjoyed, would bear down every effort to 
make them discontented with the present 
constitution, Mr. Dundas took notice of 
the Associations of Shcfficld and Man- 
ches‘er, whose avowed object was nothing 
hess than the overthrow of the constitution; 
that was also the ultimate object ot those 
who had set this question atloat. He did 
not mean the gentlemen of the Associa- 
tion in town, but those who had recom- 
mended Mr. Paine’s book, and publicly 
praised it, and endeavourcd'to adopt the 
wild ideas it contained. Mr. Dundas read 
sume words which he had taken down 
from Mr. Fox’s spcech, to prove that the 
right hon. gentleman had expressly de- 
clared, that he meant to excite the people; 
and he also quoted Mr. Erskine’s speech, 
to prove that he had unequivocally de- 
clared that he aimed at the same end. 

_ Mr. Fox wished to be correctly under- 
stood in what he had said: he certainly 
did use the word excite, because he held 
at to ke a most meritorious thing to excite 
the attention of the public, and induce 
them to examine the constitution of the 
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country from time to time, and to look 
into those abuses which had crept into it, 
and which, if they were suffered to con- 
tinue uncorrected, would soon get to such 
a head as to defy all remedy. 

Mr. Dundas declared, that the right 
hon. gentleman had exactly come up to 
what he had said, and therefore he con- 
cluded that he considered the Association 
and Mr. Paine’s book, precisely in the 
same point of view. 

Mr. Fox said, he had read but one of 
Mr.Paine’s pamphlets, and that he did not 
approve it, and trom what he had heard 
of the other, he was inclined to think, 
that he should not approve of that either; 
but he was not certain whether they had 
not done good, by leading men to con- 
sider of the constitution. In like manner 
the book of his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Burke) which he disliked as much as 
either of them, had, he believed, done 
some good, because, in his opinion, what- 
ever led to a discussion of the subject was 
of service. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, he had so long 
ago as the year 1785 voted against a re- 
form of parliament, but, he had since 
changed his Opinion on the subject, an 
alteration which the conduct of that 
House had occasioned. It was in conse- 
quence of that conduct that he had signed 
the paper, being convinced that it was 
necessary to go back to the people, and 
under the sanction of their authority to. 
compel that House to do its duty. 

Mr. JV. Smith said, he signed the paper, 
because he had lung been persuaded, that 
if the country were fairly represented in 
that House, the general interest could not 
tail to be promoted. 

Sir Francis Basset thought it necessary 
to enter his protest against the measurcs 
meditating by those who had signed the 
Association paper. From his knowledge 
of those gentlemen he was persuaded 
their motives were pure, but he must de- 
precate the consequences of what they . 
were going tu do, us mischievous to the 
last degree. The Association clearly 
originated in the associations of Man- 
chester and Sheffield, and could lead to no 
good end. His hon. friends put the most 
difficult task upon those who objected to 
a reform of parliament that was ever im- 
posed on adversaries. They expected 
them to furnish arguments against a: mo- 
tion that had not been stated. He advised 
his friends to be cautious in their pro- 
ceedings, as few people were qualified to 
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‘ride in the whirlwind and direct the 
storm.” He had often heard of witches 
being able to raise a whirlwind, but he 
had never heard of a witch wise enough 
to calm the storm when it was raised. 

Mr. Baker could not suffer the House 
to separate without removing an impres- 
sion endeavoured to be cast on those 
who, like himself, had signed the Associ- 
ation. It had been in direct terms stated, 
that they originated in the Manchester 
‘and Sheffield Associations, and adopted 
the principles of Mr. Paine’s book. So 
far from it, both the one and the other 
were expressly disclaimed by the Asso- 
ciation, the object of which was to pre- 
vent any such pernicious doctrines ob- 
taining, by coming forward, and calling 
upon the people to suggest a moderate 
correction of the abuses that prevailed in 
the representation of parliament. 

Mr. Francis said: Sir, we are called 
upon for protests and declarations. I 
hope the House will indulge me with one 
minute of their attention, to receive mine 
among the rest, and the rather, as I have 
something to retract as well as something 
to declare. Sir, I never can bend my 
mind, before any human superiority, so 
much as to admit that any man in this 
country, let his rank and fortune, let his 
family and connexions, be what they may, 
can have a dearer pledge, a more heartfelt 
interest, than I have, in the prosperity 
and happiness, in the peace and good go- 
vernment of the kingdom. r said I 
had a retractation to make. To persevere 
firmly in a system or opinion once 
adopted, is a good presumptive proof of 
sincerity ; but there may still be a better. 
It is possible to profess, but hardly possi- 
ble to retract, an opinion, from any mo- 
tive but conviction. To give your re- 
tractation its character of sincerity, it must 
be honourably declared, it must be pub- 
licly and deliberately avowed, with the 
reasons that belong to it. One would 
think, Sir, from the way in which the 
idea of a parliamentary reform has been 
treated, that the thing had never been 
thought of; that the name of it had never 
been mentioned in this House; that it 
appeared now, for the first time, a perfect 
and absolute novelty in the minds of men. 
Yet, since I have sat in parliament, it has 
happened to me twice to give my vote 
against different plans of reform, intro- 
duced by that right hon. gentleman, who 
now treats the very idea of a reform of 
any kind, not enly as too criminal and ex- 
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travagant to be encouraged by any rational 
mind, but as if, in fact, it had never oc- 
curred to his own. The part I took on 
those occasions, was rather negative than 
affirmative. I was guided by the natural 
influence of respectable authority; by 
plausibilities and doubts, by possibilities 
and apprehensions; but above all, I my-. 
self doubted, and therefore I stood still. 
I refrained from action, as all men ought 
to do, who are not sure they are acting 
right. My present opinion is positive, 
and for that reason is a proper ground of 
action. It has been taught me by re- 
flection, and inculcated on my mind by 
the best of all instructors, my own expe- 
rience. It is the view and contemplation 
of doctrines and principles, introduced 
from day to day, and of transactions in 
the last and present parliament, which 
have removed my doubts of the necessity 
of a refurm in the actual construction of 
the House of Commons; doctrines new 
and dangerous ;—principles false and de- 
structive ;—transactions ruinous and dis- 
graceful; all which I saw encouraged and 
propagated instead of being condemned, 
as they ought to be. My opinion has 
been deliberately formed on the evidence 
of facts and my own observation, and 
never shall yicld to clamour or to num- 
bers, or to any other influence but that 
of conviction. Weare accused, in violent 
terms, of uniting with parfies, with whom 
we have no communication, and of sup- 
porting principles and abetting factions, 
which we have renounced, in the strongest 
terms that the English language could 
suggest. I had some share in the con- 
struction of the Declaration and Address ; 
and surely I am, or ought to be, a compe- 
tent judge of the true intent and meaning 
of those papers. Unless I have lived to 
these years without understanding my 
native tongue, I may safely challenge the 
most acute and malignant observer, to 
point out a single sentence, or even a 
word, to justify the atrocious charges 
brought against us. You look for our 
principles not in our declarations, but in 
the supposed views and projects of other 
men, whose views and projects, if any 
such exist, we have expressly renounced 
and disclaimed. As to the object we 
avow, we may or may not succeed in it. 
On that point I am not sanguine; but I 
am perfectly sure that they who have 
recourse to mere calumny and invectives, 
have not taken the best method to de- 
feat us. 
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Sir W. Milner was adverse to the pro- 
mised motion. He stated what had 
passed in Yorkshire in his presence upon 
a grand jury, before whom bills were 
found against certain rioters at Sheffield ; 
and it was evident, that the political opi- 
nions that had been disseminated among 
the manufacturers had done an infinite 
deal of mischief. He expatiated upon 
the imprudence of agitating questions 
that could only tend to excite popular 
clamour and discontent. 

Here the conversation ended. 


Debate in the Lords on the Scotch Epis- 
copalian’s Relief Bill.) May 2. On the 
motion for the second reading of the bill, 
‘“‘ for granting relief to the Pastors, Mi- 
nisters, and lay persons of the Episcopa- 
lian communion in Scotland,” 

The Earl of E/gin stated the principle 
of the bill to the House, and the merits 
of those whom it was intended to relieve. 
He said, that by the 10th of queen Anne 
the episcopalian pastors of Scotland were 
liable to very severe penalties, on proof 
of having omitted to pray for the king, 
and for other non-confonuitica He ex- 
dene the grounds on which former 
egislatures had enacted such penalties, 
viz. in order to punish the known dis- 
affection of the episcopalians, who, from 
motives of conscience, could not abandon 
their obedience to the abdicated king. 
their former sovereign. At present, the 
episcopalians were as zealously attached 
to the sovereign on the throne, as any 
other description of subjects, and, there- 
fore, they were every way entitled to the 
relief that the present bill provided. 

‘The Lord Chancellor would not object 
to the principle of the bill, but wished to 
make a few observations upon it. His 
lordship traced the statutes which enacted | 
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regularly ordained by some Protestant 
bishop, either an English or an Irish 
bishop, and to have their ordination 
registered in the parochial registers, was 
meant to be understood as essential in 
point of form, and indispensable in sub- 
stance. He contended for the necessity 
of it, as a test that the pastors taught 
doctrines consonant to the principles of 
christianity. He recapitulated the condi- 
tions under which the episcopalians of 
Scotland were tolerated at present, and 
argued much on the use of their pastors 
being able to establish the validity of their 
ordination, instancing the two solemnities 
of marriage and baptism, as solemnities 
which they could not perform unless they 
were legally ordained. 

Viscount Stormont detailed the grounds 
on which the penalties, that the bill went 
to repeal, were imposed. When the sta- 
tute of queen Anne passed, the episcopa- 
lians of Scotland were known to be dis- 
affected to the government of the country 
from motives of conscience, not thinking 
they ought to withdraw their allegiance 
from the abdicated sovereign. On those 
persons, therefore, it was, that the statute 
was intended to attach. The case, how- 
ever, at present was totally different ; 
there now existed no such description of 
persons as those who were the object of 
that act; the present episcopalians were 
well affected to the government and 
prayed for his majesty, as formally and as 
sincerely as our clergy did. With regard 
to what the learned lord had said respect- 
ing the necessity of every episcopalian 
pastor being able to prove that he had 
been regularly ordained by a Protestant 
bishop of England or Ireland, in man 
cases it was in its nature utterly impossi- 
ble. If episcopalian pastors were men of 
conscience, they could not submit to a 
second ordination, and if they did, how 


Scotland, mentioning the 10th of queen | would it stand in the eyes of their congre-. 
Anne, and the 19th of George 2nd. He | gation? The latter would have to say, 
said, he was far from defending the seve- | ‘‘ You have passed upon us for twenty or 
rities of those statutes; let the political thirty years, for what you are not. You 
reasons have been what they might, he | have preached to us, and we have listened 
thought the penalties much sharper than to you; but we now at last find, that be- 
even the circumstances of those times fore this time you never were duly quali- 
could justify, and therefore he could feel fied.” And even if the episcopalian 
no disinclination whatever to granting the ' ae were to apply to a bishop of Eng- 
relief that was necessary, provided it was | and or Ireland, where would they get a 
given under proper regulations. He dis- , title? If an a Pate Seatac were to say, his 
cussed what he took to have been the | friends in England would procure him a 
meaning of the legislature in respect to | meeting, would any of the learned pre- 
the ordination of episcopalian pastors in | lates apa to him deem that a compe- 
Scotland; he stated, that to have been | tent title? Most certainly not. With 
a 
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regard to what the learned lurd had said, 
respecting marriage, in Scotland marriage 
was a civil contract mercly, and if a 
counsel were at the bar, and attempted 
to bring a witness to prove it any thing 
else, the learned lord would immediately 
think it his duty to stop him. He would 
conclude with declaring, that it appeared 
to him, that the episcopalians of Scotland 
had exactly and precisely the same claims 
on the fdulgence of the legislature, as 
those of the dissenters in this part of the 
kingdom from the established church of 
England. 
The Bishop of St. David's (Dr. Hors- 
ley) said:—My lords; I am happy to 
erceive, that in the sentiments which I 
ave to deliver upon the present subject 
I shall not have the misfortune to differ 
very widely, in any thing that essentially 
regards the principle of the bill, from the 
noble and learned lord upon the wool- 
sack. My lords, a wide difference from 
him I should call a misfortune ; because 
it would necessarily produce in me a de- 
gree of mistrust of my own judgment, 
which would considerably abate the satis- 
faction which otherwise I might feel in fol- 
lowing what still might be the firm and 
full conviction of my own mind. Never- 
theless, in any question like this, in which 
the interest of religion, the public weal, 
and the credit of the legislature, might be 
concerned—a question of justice and 
mercy towards a suffering part of the 
family of Christ.—it would ill become me 
to be influenced, in the vote that I should 
give, upon any authority but that of my 
own conviction. My lords, the object 
of the bill is, to rclieve certain dissenters 
from the established church of Scotland, 
well-attected to his present majesty and 
the protestant succession, from the penal- 
ties of disaffection imposed by former 
laws. My lords, the hardship under 
which they labour consists not in the se- 
verity of these penalties. Disaffection, 
m former times, was generally among 
persons of their religious persuasion, 
though not necessarily connected with 
their religion ; and of the measures of se- 
verity that might be necessary tor those 
times, the legislatures of those times were 
the judges. But the hardship is, that the 
present generation, being converted trom 
the disaffection of their ancestors, and re- 
taining only their religious principles, 
cannot, by any thing they can do, by any 
security that they can give for their good 
conduct and submission to government, 
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secure themselves against the penalties of 
disaffection. As cordially attached as 
any of us to the existing government,— 
praying in their religious assemblies for 
is majesty king George and the royal 
family by name, in the terms in which we 
of the church of England in our own li- 
turgy pray for them, and taking the oaths 
that we all take,—still they are liable. 
clergy and laity, to all the penalties of 
the 19th George 2. My lords, the good 
policy of this bill of reliefis not at all 
connected with any question about the 
antiquity of the practice of praying for 
sovereigns. From what fell from the 
learned lord, I think there must be some 
mistake upon that point; his lordship 
must have received some misinformation. 
I cannot believe that these episcupa- 
lians ever alleged the example of the 
ages before Constantine in justification of 
their omission in former times of praying 
for the king by name. Prayers for so- 
vercigns is one of the very oldest parts of 
Christian worship. These episcopaltans 
must very well know, that the precept of 
praying for kings and all that are in au- 
thority is 300 years older than Constan- 
tine; and that it was the constant prac- 
tice of the earliest Christians to pray even 
for the princes that persecuted them. 
My lords, their omission of praying for 
the king by name was owing to their no- 
tions about indefeasible hereditary right, 
which would not suffer them to renounce 
the family to which their allegiance had 

; once been sworn, nor to adopt the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution. ‘The omission 
| was not defended by any pretended ex- 
| ample of antiquity: it stood upon no 
‘better ground than that of gross and 
‘avowed disaffection. But the example 
| of the ages betore Constantine must have 
been alleged to a very differcnt purpose: 
It has been alleged by these episcupa- 
lians to justify their claims to an episco- 
pacy, and to explain what sort of episco- 
pacy that is which they claim. My lords, 
it is not my wish to lead the House into the 
perplexities of that theological discussion: 
[ shall comprise what I find necessary 
to'say upon it in very few words.— My 
lords, these episcopalians make a dis- 
tinction, and it is a just distinction, be- 
tween a purely spiritual and a_ political 
episcopacy. A political episcopa.y be- 
longs to an established church, and has 
no existence out of an establishment. 
This sort of episcopacy was necessarily 
unknown in the world before the time of 
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Constantine. But in all the preceding . 
ages, there was a pure spiritual episcopa- | 
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narrowest of all the present schemes of 
toleration, he must also testify his agree- 


cy,—an order of men set apart to inspect | ment with us in the general principles of 


and manage the spiritual affairs of the 
church, as a society in itself, totally un- 


connected with civil government. Now, | 


my lords, these Scottish episcopalians 
think, that when their church was cast 
off by the state at the Revolution, their 
church, in this discarded, divided state, 
reverted to that which had been the con- 
dition of every church in Christendom 
before the establishment of Christianity 
in the Roman empire by Constantine the 
Great,—that, losing Al their political ca- 
pacity, they retained however the autho- 
rity of the pure spiritual episcopacy with- 
in the church itself; and that is the sort 
of episcopacy to which they now pretend. 
1, my lords, as a churchman, have some 
respect for that pretension; but I have 
no wish.to lead the House into a dis- 
cussion about it. The merits of the bill 
rest not on the validity of that episcopacy 
in any scnse. In what sense the bishops 
of this church of Scottish episcopalians 
may be bishops,—whether they are 
bishops in any sense,—is not the ques- 
tion. What the validity of their ordina- 
tions may be, is not the question: the 
single question is—Are these Scottish 
episcopalians good subjects? and do 
they hold religious principles, in the em- 
hatic language of the noble and learned 
ord on the woolsack, “fit to be tole- 
rated?’?-that it to say, are they good 
subjects? and do they agree with us in 
the fundamentals of christianity ?—for 
these are the religious principles “ fit to 
be tolerated.” If they can satisfy us 
upon these points, the legislature is not 
at all concerned in the question of the 
spiritual validity of their orders. My 
lords, consider only how we deal with 
Protestant dissenters here in England ; 
forall that I would wish for our Scottish 
brethren is, that they, as dissenters from 
the established church of Scotland, should 
be put upon the same fvoting with the 
Protestant dissenters from the church of 
England. By the toleration act of, the 
Ist of William and Mary, a pastor of a 
congregation of Protestant dissenters 
must enter the place and situstion of his 
mceting-house: he must give in his own 
name and place of abode; he must take 
the oaths to government: and he must 
show that he agrees with us in the funda- 
mentals of the Christian religion ; and by 
the terms of that statute, wlych is the 
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protestantism. This he does by sub- 
scribing a great many of the 39 articles. 
My lords, when the dissenting minister 
has complied with these conditions, he is 
never asked,—no one has authority to — 
ask him,—Sir, how comes it that you 
call yourself a clergyman ? what are your 
orders? by whom were you ordained ? by 
what ritual? He has given the securit 

which all good subjects give for his loyal- 
ty to government,—he professes religious 
pounce: “fit to be tolerated;’ that’s 
enough. He isadmitted, without farther 
inquiry, to all the benefits of tolcration. 
Now, my lords, here are a set of dissen- 
ters from the established church of Scot- 
land, good subjects, and holding religious 
principles very “ fit to be tolerated ;” for 
the cause of their dissent from the esta- 
blished church of Scotland is their very 
near agreement with the established 
church of England; and they approach 
your lordships with this modest request, 
that they may not be more hardly dealt 
with than Protestants of various denomi- 
nations differing more widely from both 
establishments.— My lords one thing that 
fell from the learned lord on the woolsack 
struck upon my mind very forcibly. His 
lordship gave it as his opinion, that it 
would be for the credit of episcopacy in 
Scotland, that their congregations should 
be supplied with ministers oe to 
the intention of the 19th of the late king) 
ordamed by bishops of the English or 
Irish church. The learned lord, if I took 
his argument aright, supposed that the 
statute passed in favour of the Scottish 
episcopalians in the 10th of queen Anne 
would bear him out in that opinion. 
That statute made it ‘free and lawful 
for all those of the episcopal communion 
in that part of Great Britain called Scot- 
land, to meet and assemble for the exer- 
cise of divine worship, to be performed 
after their own manner, by pastors or- 
dained by a Protestant bishop.” The 
learned lord conccives, that under the la- 
titude of this expression, a ‘ Protestant 
bishop,” the statute meant indeed to tole- 
rate the ejected bishops, and the clergy 
immediately ordained by them, but 
not toextend the toleration to the suc- 
cession. My lords, I must take the li- 
berty to differ from the learned Jord upon 
the construction of this statute of queen 
Anne. I think it was the intention of 
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the statute to extend its toleration beyond 
the ejected bishops themselves to the 
whole succession ; for I find, that of the 
thirteen bishops of Scotland ejected at 
the Revolution (the dioceses were in all 
fourteen, but it happened that one see 


was vacant when the Revolution took 


place; thirteen bishops therefore were 
ejected; now of these thirteen), seven 
certainly, probably eight, were dead before 
the 10th of queen Anne; and a ninth 
was out of the kingdom, for he fled with 
the abdicated king. At the time, there- 
fore, when this act was passed, no more 
than four of the siecied bishops were 
alive, and within the kingdom; and four 
new consccrations had taken place, two 
in the 4th of queen Anne, and two more 
inthe 8th. At the time therefore when 
this act was passed, the Scottish episco- 
pacy consisted of an equal number of the 
original bishops and the succeesion,— 
four of each; and if it was the intention 
ef the act, as the noble and learned lord 
has argued, to confine the toleration to 
the ejected bishops, and exclude the suc- 
cession, I can only say, my lords, that the 
framers of that statute did their business not 
quite so well as business of that sort was 
used to be done in those times.-- My lords, 
with respect to the interests of episcopacy 
in Scotland, my opinion is unfortunate! 
the very reverse of that of the learned Bee 
The credit of episcopacy will never be 
advanced by the scheme of supplying 
the episcopalian congregations in Scot- 
Jand with pastors of our ordination;—and 
for this reason, that it would be an im- 
perfect crippled episcopacy that would be 
thus upheld in Scotland. When a cler- 
gyman ordained by one of us settles as a 
ee of a congregation in Scotland, 
e is out of the reach of our authority. 
We have no authority there ; we can have 
no authority there; the legislature can 
give us no authority there. The attempt 
to introduce any thing of an authorized 
political episcopacy in Scotland would be 
a direct infringement of the Union. My 
Jords, as to the notion that clergymen 
should be originally ordained by us tothe 
ministry in Scotland, I agree with the 
noble viscount, that the thing would 
be contrary to all rule and order. No 
bishop who knows what he does ordains 
without a title; and a title must be a no- 
mination to something certain in the 
diocese of the bishop that ordains. My 
lords, an appointment to an episcopal 
cengregation in Scotland, is mo more a 
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title to me, to any bishop of the English 
bench, or any bishop of the Irish bench, 
than an appointment to a church in Me- 
sopotamia.— My lords, with to 
marriages, I agree with the learned lord 
on the woolsack, that if this bill should 
pass, the episcopalians will be authorized 
to m in their meeting-houses, by the 
10th of queen Anne. But I see no im 
convenience that can arise from this. It 
will open no door to clandestine mar- 
riages ; for though they will be authorized 
to marry, they will not be aathorized te 
marty otherwise than in conformity te 
the regulations of the 10th of queen 
Anne,—that is to say, they can marry 
those only whose bans have been regu- 
larly published, not only in the meeting- 
houses where the marriage is to be solem- 
nized, but in the kirks of the parishes 
where the parties are resident. But I go 
farther; I say that this bill will give them 
no authority with respect to marriages, 
but what they do already enjoy and ex- 
ercise. My lords, the fact is, that these 
episcopalians do now solemnize marriages 
every day; they solemnize marriages 
lovally: they solemnize marriages under 
the express covert and sanction of the 
persecuting statutes ; and these marriages 
so solemnized by them are good and valid 
by the laws of Scotland. And the ground 
of my assertion is this: our marriage-act 
extends not to Scotland; therefore, by 
the law and usage of Scotland, it is not 
necessary that any should be ph at 
a wedding except the parties themselves 
—that’s two, the man who is to act as 
father and give the bride away—that’s 
three, and the clergyman or pretended 
clergyman who is to perform the cere- 
mony—that’s four. Now, my lords, by 
the express permission of the 19th of the 
late king, which I call the persecuting 
statute, four persons may assemble for 
the celebration of any religious rite; for 
the meeting is not illegal, unless five be 
present, over and above the members of 
the family, if the place of assembly be a 
house inhabited by a family, or five, if 
the place of assembly be a house not in- 
habited by a family.—My lords, these are 
my notions upon the points that have 
been agitated. The principle of the bill 
has my entire approbation. 

The Earl of Ktnnoul supported the 
bill, and the just claims of the episcopa- 
lians of the church of Scotland. He said, 
they were entitled to every indulgence 
the legislature could show them; but he 
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declared himself to be thoroughly con- 
vinced, that a marked distinction of legis- 
lative liberality ought ever to attach to 
the eatabliched church of either part of 
the kingdom, 

_ The bill was then read a second time. 


Debate in the Lords on the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade.] May 3. A copy of the 
Resolutions passed by the Commons rela- 
tive to the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
was Communicated to the Lords at a con- 
ference, together with copies of the se- 
veral papers and accounts relating to this 
subject. 

Lord Grenville wished the papers to be 
printed for the use of their lordships, and 
an early day appointed for taking them 
into consideration. 

_ Viscount Stormont insisted, that the 
House could not receive the papers on 
the table as evidence sufficient on which 
to form an opinion, and declared it to we 
unconstitutional for the House to act in 
that manner; and as he had nothing to 
direct his judgment, he would make a 
motion to have such evidence produced. 

Earl Stanhope execrated the slave 
trade. This was the cause of humanity 
and justice agamst the iron hand of cru- 
eltv and oppression. He conceived that 
the onus probandt lay on the oppressor, 
not on the oppressed, upon the point of 
form. 

The Duke of Clarence rose, and made 
his maiden speech. His royal highness 
declared, that he had no previous intima- 
tion that a question of this magnitude 
would be suddenly brought forward, but 
as he now understood that a noble lord 
intended to move the House to approve 
of the several votes which the commons 
had brought up, for the gradual abolition 
of the slave trade, he intended to give his 
reasons why it ought not to be abolished 
at all. He had proofs in his possession, 
that the evidence given before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, was at 
least erroncous, if not worse. The ne- 
groes were not treated in the manner 
which had so much agitated the public 
mind. He had been an attentive observer 
of the state of the negroes, and had no 
doubt but he could bring forward proofs 
to convince their lordships that their 
state was tar from being miserable; on 
the contrary, that, when the various ranks 
of society were considered, they were 
comparatively in a state of humble hap- 
piness. He had been an eye witness to 
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what was called slavery, and was ready to 
meet any noble lord on the subject on 
any future day. He gave it as his opi- 
nion, that the moment this trade was 
lopped off from this country, there were 
a junto from other countries, at this time 
in London, to close an agreement with 
the merchants and planters for the same. 
He, therefore, conjured their lordships to 
give the business that consideration it so 
eminently deserved. Another circum- 
stance had great weight with him, namely, 
that an implicit obedience to the House 
of Commons, much as he respected that 
House, would render the House of Peers 
useless, and thus the natural and consti- 
tuent balance in the constitution would 
be endangered. This he never would en- 
dure. Full and substantial proof only 
would satisfy him that the enormities 
complained of actually existed. Another 
consideration was, the great property and 
the immense commerce which was inti- 
matcly connected with this trade. 


May 8. Viscount Stormont called their 
lordships’ attention to the Resolutions 
sent up by the Commons, relative to the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade—resolutions 
of as important a nature as had ever been 
submitted to their consideration. It was 
unnecessary for him to remind the House, 
that it was not only their immediate dut 
to call witnesses to their bar, to give evi- 
dence to satisfy themselves of the truth 
of the facts, upon which the Commons 
had proceeded, but that they had an un- 
doubted right to alter and modify every 
resolution that the other House had 
come to, asto their wisdom should seem 
meet. Hislordship concluded with moving, 
«That this House do forthwith proceed 
to inquire into the present state of the 
trade to Africa, and particularly the trade 
in slaves; and also into the nature, extent, 
and importance of the sugar trade, and 
into the general state and condition -of 
the West India islands, and the means of 
improving the same.” 

ord Grenville expressed his concern, 
that the noble viscount had come forward 
with a motion, to which he not only could 
not give his concurrence, but should hold 
it to be his indispensable duty to propose 
an amendment. It was agreed on all 
hands, that it was on every consideration 
necessary that the question should be sct 
at rest as speedily as possible. With that 
view of the subject, he could not but de- 
clare, that he thought the noble viscount s 
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-motion objectionable, as it would rather 
tend to procrastinate than to accelerate 
the decision of the great and important 
question, to which their lordships must 
ultimately come. For his part, from what 
he knew of the subject, he had no scruple 
to acknowledge, that his mind was made 
up completely upon it, and he was ready 
to agree to the resolutions of the Com- 
mons; at the same time, however, he 
protessed himself to be open to convic- 
tion, and that if any evidence could be 
brought, or any arguments be urged, of 
sufficient weight to do away the strong 
impression that his mind had received, 
he would yield to it due deference. But 
clear he was, that delay, let the ultimate 
decision of the House be what it might, 
ought to be avoided; and he conceived 
the receiving evidence up stairs, in a 
committee would save time, and essen- 
tially accommodate the House. He said, 
it was by no means contrary to the usage 
of parliament to take evidence in a com- 
mittee above stairs; that the House had 
done so on two important occasions, viz. 
on the Boston Port bill, previous to the 
American war, and on a much more re- 
cent occarion. He trusted, therefore, 
that the House would agree with him in 
the amendment that he should move. 
He contended, that for the sake of pre- 
serving the national character from dis- 
grace, the slave trade ought to be abo- 
lished. He described it not only as a 
trathc founded in inhumanity and injus- 
tice, but as a traffic impolitic and unne- 
cessary. He said, it had been univer- 
sally agreed, that our old West India 
islands ought not to have new cultivation 
introduccd in them, and that if they 
could be maintained in their present 
state of cultivation, every object of the 
planters, and those interested in them, 
would be answered. Were that fact as- 
certained, he flattered himself no’ man 
would confess himself an advocate for the 
continuance of a trade so unprincipled. 
He then moved, that the words, “ this 
House do forthwith proceed,” be omitted, 
and the words, “a committee be ap- 
pointed,” be inserted instead thereof. 
The Duke of Clarence contended, that 
the cultivation of the West India islands 
could not be kept up to its present extent, 
without fresh supplies of slaves by impor- 
tation. But evenif this were not the case, 
who could say, that, without injustice, the 
planters were to be prevented from ex. 
tending the cultivation of their estates, 
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by depriving them of the means? He 
considered the question as of the utmost 
importance to the commerce, the naviga- 
tion, and the maritime strength of the 
country; on all which points their lord 
ships might satisfy themselves by evi- 
dence at the bar. If the result of that 
evidence should be to prove that the 
slave trade might be abolished with 
safety, he should retract the opinion he 
had formed: if, on the contrary, the effect 
of the evidence should be to prove that 
it could not be abolished with safety, he 
should certainly oppose it. 

Viscount Stormont contended, that ex- 
amining witnesses at their bar, was the 
only dignified mode of proceeding, in a 
matter of such magnitude, and that it 
ought not, like light and trivial topics, to 
be sent to a committee above stairs, where 
they all knew business was transacted in 
amore slovenly and less solemn manner 
then in the House. 

Lord Porchester spoke in favour of the 
original motion, and rested his argument 
chiefly on the necessity of having the pre- 
sence of the learned lord on the woolsack, 
and of the judges to put questions to, 
which their lordships could not expect in 
a committee above stairs. 

The Bishop of London said, he thought 
himself, from what he already knew, suf- 
ficiently warranted in declaring that the 
slave trade ought to be abolished. With 
regard to the mode of examining witnesses, 
he thought an up-stairs committee pre- 
ferable to hearing evidence at their lord- 
ships bar, because it could be sooner 
finished that way; and when noble lords 
reflected that every year, nay, every 
month, they delayed the abolition, ney 
were condemning thousands of their fel- 
low-creatures to captivity and death, 
they would not delay for one moment 
coming to resolutions on the subject. 
Independent of all that had been said 
of the treatment of those unfortunate 
wretches in the West Indies, he was cone 
vinced that the mode of procuring them 
in Africa was wicked and abominable in 
the extreme. What he had seen of the 
evidence afforded the strongest proofs 
that the slave trade was in every branch 
of it repugnant to religion, morality, and 
justice. Being therefore convinced that 
it was essentially and radically vicious, 
unless very strong evidence indeed of the 
contrary could be brought, his mind was 
made up on the question, from what he 
already knew.- He did not mean to throw 
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the least reflection on the West India 
gentlemen, for whom he had every reason 
to profess high respect. If it could be 
proved that an abolition of the slave trade 
would materially affect their property, or 
produce ruin to the islands, that, he con- 
fussed, would stagger his mind; but he 
believed it to be quite otherwise, and that 
a very short time would prove, that the 
abolition was for their mutual advantage. 
As to the alarms occasioned by the dis- 
cussion of this subject, he would only 
say, that the discussion of any great mea- 
sure must be attended with alarm and 
agitation to the public mind. When the 
tegulation bill was brought forward, it 
created much alarm, and was said to be 
ruinous to West India property; and yet 
no such consequence had taken place. 
As a member of the privy council, he 
had for thirteen months together had an 
Opportunity of examining into the subject, 
and he poke from the fullest experience, 
when he said, that the slave trade was 
a trade unfit to be carried on or pro- 
tected, by any nation professing religion, 
morality, or even common justice; and 
that to talk of regulation or reform in 
its practice, was an idle waste of words, 
since the trade was incapable of correc- 
tion, and therefore ought to be abolished. 
_ Lord Hawkesbury considered the ques- 
tion of abolition, to be of as high impor- 
tance as any that had ever been agitated 
in that House ; since, in his mind, it in- 
volved the very existence of our West 
India islands ; and not only the commerce 
of the country, but our navigation. He 
knew for certain, that the three great ar- 
ticles of West India produce, sugar, cof- 
fee, and cotton, were much wanted in 
this country; and, while the demand for 
them was increasing, he could not think 
it sufficient that the islands should be 
maintained in their present state, with- 
out any extension of cultivation. These 
being his sentiments, he must beat 
vote for that mode of proceeding, whic 

was most solemn and most suitable to so 
weighty an occasion, let the delay be 
what it might. But when, in addition to 
this, he reflected that the slave trade had 
been carried on during the course of a 
century and a half, under charter from 
the crown, and under the repeated sanc- 
tion of both Houses of Parliament, and 
that the properties of various descriptions 
of Pee were deeply interested, he 
eould not consent to an inquiry by acom- 
Iittce above stairs, which would deprive 
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those persons of the advantage of having 
their claims discussed before the law lords 
and judges, whose morning engagements 
were known to be indispensable. 

The Lord Chancellor considered the 
resolutions of the lower House of Parlia- 
ment, as an attempt to legislate in this 
country for the regulation of the West 
India islands internally, which he stated 
to be perfectly new, and unprecedented. 
Viewing, therefore, the very great impor- 
tance of the object, it was incumbent on 
their lordships to act independently and 
substantively for themselves, without being 
at all governed by the conduct of the 
Commons. If he could be satisfied that 
the West India islands could be better 
cultivated by a different mode of cultiva- 
tion than the planters themselves prac- 
tised, he should perhaps be willing not 
merely to encourage the planters to adopt 
that mode of cultivation, but ready to em- 
ploy some degree of force to oblige them 
to adopt it. As to the iniquity and atro- 
city which had been so largely imputed 
to the slave trade, he could not imagine 
why those crimes had not been discovered 
by our ancestors, and were now to be so 
conspicuous in the year 1792. But with- 
out entering into that consideration, he 
thought it worthy the recollection of the 
House, that, though the principal com- 
mercial advantages resulting from colonies 
ought to belong to the metropolis, yet 
their internal regulations ought to rest 
with theinselves. On this ground he could 
wish at least for the concurrence of the 
colonial assemblies in a measure which 
might. be fairly deemed internal legisla- 
tion for the islands. The resolutions did 
not go merely the Jength, that the mer- 
chants of this country should not supply 
the islands with slaves, but prohibited the 
planters from obtaining such eupPly by 
traffic with any other country. It might 
be dangerous to show such inattention to 
the interests of the colonies, while they 
thought a further importation of negroes 
necessary to the cultivation of their lands. 
Of this they must be presumed to be the 
best judges. With regard to the imme- 
diate question before the House, it was 
well known that several noble lords had 
indispensable avocations on the forenoon 
of every day, and could not possibly ate 
tend a committee above stairs; that un- 
doubtedly the subject was large enough 
to call for every degree of ciapapeen) that 
the House, by any of its forms, could give 
its proceedings upon it; and that it could 
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not be pretended, that business was trans- 
acted in a committee above stairs, with 
the same degree of solemnity as in that 
House. _ 

Lord Rawdon professed himself a friend 
to immediate abolition, as his mind would 
not allow him ta compound with iniquity. 
He approved of the manner in which the 
learned lord had argued the subject, and 
thought the question lay in a very narrow 
compass. He recommended it to the 
House to treat the whole of the conside- 
ration with candour and coolness. 

The Bishop of St. David's declared, 
that he wanted no evidence to convince 
him of the iniquity of the slave trade, 
which, from what he had read upon the 
subject, he was satisfied could not be 
countervailed by any principles of policy 
or expedience. He sensibly felt that 
considerations of moral duty must ever 
supersede objects of mere policy, and, in 
the case of the slave trade, the cause of 
morality, religion and justice forcibly op- 
posed itself to its continuance. Admitted, 
as it was agreed on all sides, that delay 
ought to be avoided, the ‘question was, 
which mode of proceeding was the 
most likely to accelerate, and to prepare 
and fit their lordships for the discus- 
sion of the grand point, viz. the ques- 
tion of abolition, and viewing the argu- 
ments that had been used fairly, he really 
thought the receiving evidence at the bar 
of the House the most preferable mode 
of the two. | 

The House divided on the amendment: 
Contents, 36. Not-contents, 63. The 
original motion was then agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bankers’ 
Estates Bul.| May 8. Sir B. Hammet 
having moved, “that the report of the 
comnmuttee on the bill for making the Es- 
tates of Bankers and other Traders subject 
to the payment of their debts after their 
decease, taken into consideration on 
Tuesday,” 

The Attorney General said, that this 
bill was of an extraordinary nature, and 
he was convinced would be of so dange- 
rous a tendency, that he should move 
that the farther consideration should be 
postponed to this day three months. He 
said that gentlemen, when they allowedit 
to be proceeded in, were not aware what 
sort of a bill it was. If allowed to pass, 
there would be an end at once to all the 
distinction which the Jaw made between 
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ally. If a banker had an estate of 10,0007. 
@ year, some unthinking persons might, if 
this bill passed, think they had this estate 
as a security for the money they should 
deposit, when the next hour this estate 
might be mortgaged to the amount of 
9,000/. a year or more, so that in fact this 
would be no security whatever, but be a 
lure and false security of bankers to the 
destruction of the property of unwary 
persons. The proper and the only fair 
way by which bankers could be estimated, 
and the safety of dealing with them be 
depended upon, was from the candour 
and probity of their transactions, and the 
established reputation and solvency of 
their house, as bankers, not the amount 
of their real estate. He complimented, 
the bankers of the metropolis in general 
on their character, but lamented the late 
increase of them sc much over different 
parts of the country. He said that this 
bill was much too loosely worded. It 
required at least the summer to consider 
how a bill that might so materially affect 
trade, should be framed. He therefore 
moved, That instead of the words “ Tues- 
day next,” the words “this day three 
months” be inserted. 

Mr. Drake said, he had been inclined 
on first hearing of the bill to wish well to 
it; but in consequence of what had fallen 
from the learned gentleman, he rose to 
make his retractation. He conceived 
the House to have been much indebted 
to the learned gentleman for having opene 
ed their eyes to the danger of the bill. 

Sir B. Hammet defended his bill, and 
pointed out the difference between bankerg 
and private gentlemen, the latter having 
no concern in trade, and the former being 
avowedly traders. He had conferred with 
the first legal authority on the subject, 
who had concurred with him as to the 
principle of the bill, although he stated 
some caution as necessary to be attended 
to respecting its detail and provisions, 
Having lord Kenyon’s sanction, as far as 
it went, he had flattered himself his bill 
was unexceptionable. He pressed the 
House to entertain the bill, and repro 
bated the idea of a banker resorting to 
the statute of limitations, declaring that 
it was almost impossible to imagine that 
any man, who expected to preserve any 
degree of credit, would refuse to pay a 
bill, be the time at which it was dated 
what it might. - 

The Amendment was agreed to. The 
Bill was consequently lost. 

§ 
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Mr. Fox's Motion respecting Abuses com- 
mitted at the Westminster eet. May 
8. Mr. Fox moved, “‘ That the Petition 
of the electors of Westminster, presented 
on the 4th of April, praying an inquiry 
into the reported interference of persons 
high in office in the election for Westmin- 
ster, and into the alleged abuse of the 
excise and lottery laws, by a remission of 
ic &c. be read.” [See p. 1171.] It 

ing accordingly-read by the clerk, 

. Fox said, he should apprize the 
House, as concisely as he could, of the 
points on which he should submit the mat- 
ter of the petition to them. It appeared 
to him, that this question was, in many 
views, a very important one. First, it was 
important that the people of this country 
should feel a general satisfaction with res- 

t to the execution of the laws, particu- 
rly of laws, which, to say the least of 
them, were in themselves hostile and o 
pressive, and their institution defensible 
only on the principle of state necessity. 
Secondly, it was important that the peo- 
ple should be convinced that their repre- 
sentatives conducted themselves as t ey 
ought to do; especially that they too 
care to prevent the abuses of the law. As 
to the laws of excise, it was enough for 
him to say, that he had uniformly opposed 
their extension. With respect to the lot- 
tery he should only say, that thie, like 
the excise, was a measure arising out of 
state necessity, and therefore the public 
had a right to expect that the officers of 
the crown would never suffer abuses to 
take place in it. In this view of the case, 
it became highly material for the people 
to have reason to think that this law, 
which was considered necessary for pur- 
poses of revenue, was faithfully applied to 
that purpote and not to any unfair practices 
of election-influence and corruption.—It 
appeared on the face of the petition that 
there were the strongest grounds for sus- 
pecting that Mr. Rose, the secretary to 
the treasury, had made use of this law for 
sloctionzinilichice, and corruption. He 
should not blame the interference of pri- 
vate individuals at an election: but when 
persons interfered openly in the character 
of servants of the government, it was 
monstrous, and what the people should 
not suffer. It appeared also, that while 
Smith the publican, acted for the servants 
of government at the election, the penalty 
of the excise, of which he had been con- 
victed, was not levicd; but when he 
’ changed that character of service into a 
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claimant of a sum of money for his trous 
ble, the penalty was levied on him. Were 
these mere assertions? Did the House 
require evidence of them? There was 
evidence, and that of the very best kind, 
the record of a court of justice. There 
was farther, and collateral evidence; the 
hon. member for Liverpool, had given 
some account of a correspondence bee 
tween Smith the publican and the hon. 
secretary to the treasury; therefore the 
House had enough, if they wishedto con- 
sult evidence upon the subject, before they 
came to a vote for maeny into the whole 
case.—But he had much more than this 
to urge. This was the conduct of Mr. 
Rose himself. . When accused on a for- 
mer day, of these dishonourable practices, 
he rose for the purpose, as he said, of giv- 
ing a complete account of the whole busi-~ 
ness, such as would satisfy every man in 
the House, that there was not the least 
colour or pretence for charging him with 
any of the practices imputed to him. But 
how did he do this? First he denied the 
truth of the charge, and then said he had 
refuted it; consequently, that there was 
no ground for inquiry. As a specimen of 
his accuracy, he was proved in the first and 
most material part to be totally mistaken. 
He said, with regard to the publican’s pe- 
tition, praying the excise fine might not 
be levied, that he did in that case what he 
did in every other of that nature, and no- 
thing more—transmitted it to the com- 
missioners. But this was quite short of 
the fact; and when he was told—*“ You 
Lebala are accused besides of sending a& 
etter to two genticmen of the excise, Mr. 
Vivian and another, and you have promot- 
ed a meeting between them and Mr. Smith 
at the very time when this tine hung over 
his head, and the meeting actually took 
place—and that too at your own house.” 
“<Q yes,” said he, “I recollect there was 
something of a meetinz:—I kept horses 
with Smith.” That this meeting, at this 
time, in this place, between these parties, 
under these circumstances, might by pos- 
sibility be an innocent one, was what some 
very charitable man might be induced to 
hope; butwhen we knew that thehon. gen- 
man had interfered on a former occasion 
in this very business, as well as in others, 
and that it had been so proved in a court 
of justice, the arguinent in this instance 
must be very much against him. But he 
would suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that although these things made the deepest 
impression upon him, they had no weight 
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with others. He would then say, that 
none but a guilty man would shun an in- 
quiry. An honest man would demand an 
pa nat when once accused ; more parti- 
cularly so, when it was on a subject con- 
nected with government. Indeed, he be- 
lieved there was no instance on the jour- 
nals where, in a case like this, an inquiry 
was refused. He remembered an inquiry 
having been called for in that House by 
Mr. Shove, which afterwards, instead of 
being shunned, was solicited by a relation 
of his, and was boldly met. Why? Be- 
cause it was known that nothing could be 
proved upon the subject. But here the 
case was reversed. An inquiry was re- 
fused, because every thing could be proved. 
There were other instances of inquiries in 
the course of the short time he had had 
the honour of forming a part of the admi- 
nistration, and all he could say was, that 
he was happy none of them had been 
shunned or refused. The next head of 
this petition was that of the lottery; in 
which it was offered to be proved, that a 
person of the name of Hoskins had been 
charged with a penalty under the lotter 
act, and was in consequence of it a pri- 
soner; that he applied to a person high in 
office for his discharge, stipulating that if 
his request was complied with, he would 
og sixty votes for lord Hood at the 
estminster election; that the person to 
whom this offer was made did not think 
himself at liberty to conclude the bargain, 
but applied to the highest authority; this 
highest authority assented to the proposal 
and this prisoner wasaccordingly discharg- 
ed, through the medium of shai bail pro- 
cured for that purpose. But the answer 
to this was—You do not name this high 
authority. His answer again to this was a 
plain one: he did not name him be- 
cause he did not know who he was—but 
this much was clear, that the bill for this 
business was paid by one of the lords of 
the admiralty. All that he could add was, 
that there was ample ground for inquiry. 
The old ground of objection was, that 
there should be no inquiry unless there 
was an assurance that something material 
would be proved. Now, he would pledge 
his existence upon the proof. It was 
proved that Hoskins was discharged upon 
sham bail, on his undertaking to poll sixty 
votes for lord Hood. It was proved, that 
this very transaction was paid for by lord 
Hood. With regard to the connexion of 
overnment with this subject had we not 
eard of compromises of various kinds, 
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made between lord Hood and his solicitor 
upon an action brought upon his solici- 
tor’s bill; and had not lord Hood under- 
taken to pay that solicitor a large sum of 
money for his services inthe Westminster 
election, provided he would give up certain 
papers, and that one of these very papers 
was of the hand-writing of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, upon the subject of the 
Westminster election? He interred from 
this paper, that the solicitor of lord Hood 
was In connexion with the chancellor of 
the exchequer; and that the latter had 
used his interest at the Westminster elec- 
tion.—He therefore thought that, for the 
sake of decency, it was right the public 
should see that the laws which operated 
so harshly, were made for the good of the 
revenue, and that they had not been 
abused for the purposes of corruption; 
or, if they had, that the House of Com- 
mons were determined to punish and not 
to screen those who were guilty. That 
House was, or ought to be, the represen- 
tative body of the people uf England; and 
as such, they ought to take all things re- 
lative to matters of elections under their 
consideration. That House had often beea 
called the grand judicature to regulate 
elections. ‘They had always acted in that 
character. They were called the guar- 
dians and protectors of their own privi- 
leges. They had frequently taken up 
matters relative to elections and decided 
them. They had distranchised the peo- 
ple of Shoreham. They had committed 
persons to Newgate upon proot of corrup- 
tion at elections. Should it be said, that 
corruption at elections was a guilt for 
which the vulgar only were to be punished 
and which the great might employ with 
impunity ? Should we say that the lower 
order of society, naturally more open to 
temptation should be punished with seve- 
rity, for an act which was to be overlooked 
in their superiors ? He hoped the House 
would not say so. It was true that this 
business had been once decided; but 
without saying much of that decision, he 
would just observe, that it was an instance 
which, from its peculiar nature, he should 
make choice of, in preference almost to 
any other, if itwere his wish to calumniate 
the present administration, and to indulge 
the spleen of party feeling. The truth 
was, he sought no such advantage; he 
took this point up on a much broader and 
more liberal principle. There were still 
those, in this country, who thought it es- 
sential to the safety of it, that there 
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should be a House of Commons who did 
their duty to the public. That sentiment 
alone would have made him wish to bring 
this subject again before the House for 
their deliberation; and those whom he 
had the honour to represent, had thought 
it-worth their while to instruct him with 
their sense on this subject. He thought 
an inquiry necessary, fur the honour of 
the House, and the satisfaction of the 
public. He therefore moved, ‘“ That the 
said petition be referred to the considera- 
tion of a committee, and that they do ex- 
amine into the matter thereof, and report 
the same, as it shall appear to them, to 
the House.” : 

‘The House divided without any de- 


bate : 
Tellers. 
Mr. Francis - - «= « 
Yeas Mr. Thompson - - - } St 
Mr. John Smith - - 
Nors J arr Jenkinson - - “ft 81 


‘” So it passed in the negative. 


Mr. Fox's Libel Bill—Opinion of the 
Judges.] May 11. The order of the 
day being read for receiving the Answers 
of the Judges to the Questions referred 
to them on the subject of Mr. Fox's Li- 
bel Bill, the lord chief baron read the 
same at the table, as follow: 


* Unanimous Opinion of the Judges upon 
the several Questions put to them on 
the 27th of April, 1792. 

«¢ My lords ; 

‘© The judges have taken the questions, 
seven in number, which your lordships 
have been pleased to propose to them, 
into their consideratiun; they have con- 
ferred together, and have agreed upon 
answers, which I am now to submit to 
your lordships. 

‘ Your lordships first question is: 
‘Qn the trial of an information or in- 
‘dictment for a libel, is the criminality 
‘ or innocence of the paper set forth in 
* such information or indictment as the 
‘libel, matter of fact, or matter of law, 
‘where no evidence is given for the 
¢ defendant ?” 

«« Preliminary to all which we have to 
offer to your lordships, we state, as a fun- 
damental principle, that the general cri- 
minal law of England is the law of libel; 
and that the very few particularities which 
occur in legal proceedings upon libel, are 
not peculiar to the proceedings upon li- 
bel, but do or may occur in all cases, 
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where the Corpus delicti is specially stated 
upon the record; the case of an indict- 
ment for publishing a forged promissory 
note may be put as a pregnant instance. 

‘© The matter of your lordships first 
question has no particular application to 
libel. . 3 

‘‘ We answer, that the criminality or 
innocence of any act done (which ine 
cludes any paper written) is the result of 
the judgment which the law pronounces 
upon that act, and must therefore be in 
all cases, and under all circumstances, 
matter of law, and not matter of fact; 
and this, as well where evidence is given, 
as where it is not given, for the defendant; 
the effect of evidence given for the de- 
fendant, as to this question being nothing 
more than to introdlies facts or circum- 
stances into the case, which the prosecu- 
tor had left out of it, upon which it will 
still be for the law to pronounce whether 
the act done be criminal or innocent. 

“ Your Jordships second question is: 

‘Is the truth or falsehood of the writ= 

‘ten or printed paper material, or to 

¢ be left to the jury, on the trial of art 

‘indictment or intormation for a libel ; 

‘and does it make any difference in 

‘this respect, whether the epithet 

‘ ‘false’ be or be not used in the indict- 

‘ment or information ?’ 

«“ This question consists of two 
branches. Our answer to the first branch 
of this question is: That the truth or 
fuischood of a written or printed paper is 
not material, or to be leit to a jury upon 
the trial of an indictment or mformation 
for a libel. We consider this doctrine as 
so firmly settled, and so essentially ne- 
cessary to the maintenance of the king’s 
peace, and the good order of society, 
that it cannot now be drawn into debate. 

‘If it be asked, why the word ¢ false’ 
is to be found in indictments or mforma- 
tions for libel? we answer, that we find 
it in the ancient forms of our legal pro- 
ceedings, and therefore that it is retained ; 
but that it hath in all times been the duty of 
judges, when they come to the proof, to 
separate the substance of the crime from 
the formality with which it is attended, 
and too frequently loaded, and to confine 
the proof to the substance. | 

‘© The epithet ‘ false’ is not applied to 
the propositions contained in the paper, 
but to the aggregate criminal result—li« 
bel. We say, falsus libellus, as we say, 
Jalsus proditur in bigh treason. In pomet 
of substance, the alteration in the des- 
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felt, if the epithet were verus instead of 
alsus. | 

“‘ In the action for libel, pe pene is 
not put to prove the matter of the libel 
‘to be false, which is decisive to show that 
the falsehood is not part of the substance 
‘of the complaint ; and though the defen- 
dant may insist in his defence, and may 

ove that the matter of the libel is true; 
it is not done in the way of contradicting 
what is asserted by the plaintiff, for then 
it might be done under the general issue ; 
whereas, if the defendant means to insist 
that the matter of the libel is true, he 
must plead it by way of justification. As 
between him and the plaintiff, seeking to 
recover damages for the private injury, 
tlie truth of the matter off the libel is a 
bar to the action for damages; the crime, 
and consequently the falsus libellus, re- 
maining still in full force against him. 

‘‘ The second branch of the question 
‘is: does it make any difference in this 
‘respect, #. ¢. in respect of the mate- 
‘riality of the truth or falsehood, or its 
‘ being to be left to the jury, whether the 
‘ epithet ‘ false,’ be or be not used in the 
‘indictment or information?” Our an 
swer will be very short. It can make no 
difference in this respect. We are not 
called upon to give any opinion, and we 
desire to be understood not to give any 
opinion as to the difference in any other 
respect which the omission of a formal 
epithet, in an indictment or information, 
may make. 

“ Your lordships third question is: 

‘ Upon the trial of an indictment for a 

‘libel, the publication being clearly 

‘proved, and the innocence of the 

‘paper being as clearly manifest, is it 

‘competent and legal for the judge to 

‘direct or recommend to the jury to 

‘ give a verdict for the defendant ? 

“ We answer, that upon the trial of an 
indictment for a libel, the publication 
being clearly proved, and the innocence 
of the paper being as clearly manifest, it 
is competent and legal for the judge to 
direct or recommend to the jury to give 
a verdict for the defendant. 

‘“‘ But we add, that no case has oc- 
curred, in which it would have been, in 
sound discretion, fit for a judge, sitting 
at Nist Prius, to have given such a di- 
. Fection or recommendation to the jury. 

“ It is a term in the question, that the 
innocence shall be clearly manifest. This 
must be in the opinion of the judge: but 
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the ablest judges have been sometimes 
decidedly of an opinion which has, upon 
farther investigation, been discovered to 
be erroneous ; and it is to be considered, 
that the effect of such a direction or re- 
commendation would be, unnecessarily te 
exclude all farther discussion of the mat- 
ter of law, in the court from which the 
record of Nist Prius was sent, in courts of 
error, and before your lordships in the 
dernier resort. 

‘Very clear indeed, therefore, ought to 
be the case in which such a direction or 
recommendation shall be given. In a 
criminal case which is in any 
doubtful, it must be a very great rekef te 
a judge and jury, and a great ease to them 
in the administration of criminal justice, 
to have the means of obtaining a better 
and fuller investigation of the doubt, upon 
the solution of which, a right verdict or 
a right judgment, is to depend. 

‘¢ A special verdict would in man 
cases be the only means, where the of- 
fence is described by some one or two 
technical terms comprehending the whole 
offence, the law and the fact combined: 
such as the words, ‘ feloniously did steal.’ 
The combination must be decomposed by 
a special verdict, separating the facts from 
the legal qualities ascribed to them, and 
presenting them in detail to the eye of 
the judge, to enable him to declare, whe- 
ther the legal quality ascribed to them, 
be well aseribed to them or not. 

«© There may be a special verdict in all 
cases where doubts arise on the matter of 
law, but it is not necessary in all cases. 
In some criminal proceedings (the pro- 
ceedings in libel, and the publication of 
forged papers, for instance) some of the 
facts are detailed in the indictment, and 
if the doubt in law should happen to arise 
out of the fact so detailed, we say it is 
upon the record. The question might 
have been discussed upon demurrer with- 
out going to a jury at all; and after ver- 
dict it may be discussed on a motion in 
arrest of judgment. In such cases a 
special verdict is not necessary : the ver- 
dict * guilty,’ will have the effect of a 
special verdict without the expense and 
delay of it, establishing all the facts, and 
leaving the question of law open to dis- 
cussion. 

«There are three situations in which 
a defendant, charged with a libel, may 
stand before a judge and jury in a court 
of Nist Prius. First, the matter of law 
may be douhtful ; in that case there ought 
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to be a special verdict, or a verdict which 
shall operate as a special verdict. Se- 
condly, the case may, in the opinion of 
the judge, be clear against the defendant. 
If the verdict is special in form or in 
effect, he has no reason to complain: his 
case comes before the court from which 
the record is sent, without the prejudice 
of an authority against him.—The third 
situation is, that the opinion of the judge 
may be clear in favour of the defendant. 
In that case, whenever it s.all happen, 
we have offered it as our opinion, that it 
will be competent and legal for the judge 
to direct an acquittal. 
“ Your lordships fourth question is : 
‘Is a witness, produced before a jury 
‘in a trial as above by the laintiff for 
‘the purpose of proving the criminal 
‘intentions of the writer; or by the 
‘defendant, to rebut the imputation, 
‘ admissible to be heard as a competent 
‘ witness in such trial before the jury ? 
«« This question is put so generally 
that we find it impossible to give a direct 
answer to it. The criminal intention 
charged upon the defendant in legal 
proceedings on libel is generally matter 
of form, requiring no proof on the part of 
the prosecutor, and admitting of no proof 
on the.part of the defendant to rebut it. 
«‘ The crime consists in publishing a 
kibel ; a criminal intention in the writer is 
no part of the definition of the crime of 
libel at the common law. ‘He who 
< scattereth firebrands, arrows, and death,’ 
:( which # not an accurate definition, is a 
very intelligible description of a libel), is 
e3 ratione criminal ; it Is not incumbent on 
the prosecutor to prove his intent, and on 
his part he shall not be heard to say ‘ Am 
‘I not in sport ?’ But in as much as a cri- 
minal intention may conduce to the proof 
of the publication of all libels; and in as 
much as the criminal intention is of the 
substance of the crime of libel in some 
cases by statute ; cases may be put where 
a witness is competent and admissible to 
prove the criminal intention on the part 
of the prosecutor; and it may be stated 
as a general rule, that in all cases where 
a witness is competent and admissible to 
-prove the criminal intention, a witness 
will also be competent and admissible to 
rebut the imputation. 
“ Your lordships fifth question is: 
¢ Whether upon the trial of an indict- 
. ment for sending a threatening letter, 
‘the meaning of the Ictter set forth - in 
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‘¢ We .find ourselves embarrassed by 
the terms in which this question is pro- 
posed to us. We find no difficulty in an- 
swering, that the exposition of the words 
of the letter, set forth in an indictment 
for sending-a threatening letter, would 
belong to the court, either on a demurrer, 
or in an arrest of judgment ; and we have 
no difficulty in going a step farther, and 
saying, that if a jury upon the trial of 
such an indictment were to find the letter 
according to its tenor, it would be for the 
court to expound the letter. And whe- 
ther the letter (the sense of it being thus 
ascertained) be a_ threatening letter 
within the meaning of the law, is answered 
by our answer to the first question. This 
we state distinctly to be matter of law, it 
is the judgment of the law pronouncing 
whether the paper be criminal or innocent. 

«But your lordships ask us, ‘ Whether 
‘the sense of the letter be matter of faw 
or of fact?’ We find a difficulty in sepa- 
rating the sense of the letter from the let- 
ter; the paper without the senée is not a 
letter. 

«¢ Whether there exists such a letter is, 
doubtless, matter of fact; as much as, 
whether it was sent to the prosecutor of 
the indictment. It is also matter of fact 
whether an act of parliament, public or 
private, exists. And the same may be 
said of every other writing, from records 
of the highest nature down to any scra 
of paper wherein words are written which 
can be qualified with crime or civil obliga- 
tion. This goes no way towards ascer- 
taining what belongs to a jury in an in- 
dictment for sending a threatening letter, 
to which we apprehend your lordships’ 
question was intended to point. 

“ The existence of a public act of par- 
liament, your lordships know, is not sub- 
mitted to a jury at all; private acts and 
records may be sub modo; other instru- 
ments and papers are; but all, without 
exception, are expounded by the judges, 
and the legal effect of them declared by 
the judges. This does not rest merely on 
the authority of lawyers ; in the nature of 
things it must be that the nce must eXx- 

ound or collect the sense of the paper, 
in order to their declaring the operation 
of it in law. 

‘«¢ The sense of a threatening letter, or 
of any other words reduced into writing, 
is nothing more than the meaning which 
the words do, according to the common 
acceptation of words, import, and which 
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are in this respect but readers. They 
must read and understand, before they 
can pronounce upon criminality or inno- | 
cence, which it belongs to them to do. 
It is a necessary and inseparable incident 
to their jurisdiction. If they could resort 
to a jury to interpret for tnem in the first 
instance, who shall interpret the interpre- 
tation, which, like the threatening letter, 
will be but words.upon a paper? 

‘* We shall not be understood to be 
speaking ofthat sense of a paper which is 
to be collected from matter dehors the 
pares which, in legal proceedings, must 

e stated by way of averment; which 
averment would be to be established in 
point of fact, before the judges could 
proceed to construe a paper. On a de- 
wMurrer, or On motion in arrest of judg- 
ment, these averments would stand con- 
fessed upon the record. If the general 
issue is pleaded, they are to be found by 
the jury. Judges have no means of 
knowing matters of fact dehors the paper, 
but by the confession of the party, or the 
finding of the jury: but they can collect 
the intrinsic sense and meaning of a 
paper, in the same manner as other 
readers do; and they can resort to gram- 
mars and glossaries, if they want such 
aSsistance. 

“These principles lead to the same 
conclusion for juries as for judges, in all 
points belonging to threatening letters, or 
to any other series of words reduced into 
writing wlich fall within the province of 
juries. Vor instance: upon a general 
Issue on an indictment for sending a 
threatening letter. a jury is to inquire 
whether such a paper as the paper 
charged in-the indictment exists. They 
must read, or hear read, and understand 
the paper charged, and the paper Bes 
duced to them in evidence, in ordcr to 
their finding that the. paper charged does ' 
exist. ‘The jury cannot know that they | 
are the same papers without comparing 


both the words and the sense; but, when 


the jury have read, and sufficiently under- 
stood the paper charged, and the paper | 


‘threatening letter iz found as 
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then all inquiry before the jury ends; the. 
rest is matter of legal conclusion. 

“ Your lordships sixth question ts = 

¢ Whether, on the trial of an indictment 

‘ for high treason, the criminality or in- 

‘nocence of letters or papers set forth 

‘as overt acts of treason, or produced 

‘as evidence of an overt act of treason, 

‘be matter of law, or of fact ?’ : 

“We have said in our answer to the 
first question, that in all cases, and under all 
circumstances, the criminality or innocence 
of an act done is matter of law, and not of 
fact. We find nothing in the two cases 
now put, which should lead us to narrow 
the generality of that proposition, or ‘to 
ag either of those cases out of it. 

‘“ But that we may not be misunder- 
stood, we add, that this opinion does not 
go to the length of taking from the jury 
the application of the evidence to the 
overt act of which it is evidence. It only 
tends to fix the legal character of it in the 
only way in which it can be fixed. And 
we take this occasion also to observe, that 
we have offered no opinion to your lord- 
ships which will have the effect of taking 
matter of Jaw out of a general issue, or 
out of a general verdict. 

We know that it is often so combined 
with both, as to be inscparable from them ; 
and we disclaim the folly of endeavouring 
to prove, that a jury, who can finda ge- 
neral verdict, cannot take upon them. 
selves to deal with matter of law arising’ 
in a general issue, and to hazard a verdict 
made up of the fact, and of the matter of 
law, according to their conception of the 
Jaw, against all direction by the judge. 

Our aim has been to trace the boun- 
dary line between matter of law and fact,’ 
as distinctly as we could. We believe that 
this is all that is necessary to be known. 
We have found jurors m general desirous 
of keeping within their province, which is 
to examine into matter of fact, and cor- 
diully disposed to take their directions in 
matter of law, from those whose educa- 
tion and habits enable them to declare the 
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tion of the country have committed that 
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aud tound to be true; when the context 
(if there be a context not set forth) has 
been seen and understood, and found not 
to alter the sense of the paper produced, 
and to put a different sense upon it than 
that which the paper charged imports ; 
and when the sending of the supposed 


‘Your lordships last question is: 

‘ Whether, if a judge, on a trial on an 

‘ indictment or information for a libel, 
‘shall give his opinion on the law to 
‘the jury, and leave that opinion, toge- 

‘ ther with the evidence of the publica- 

- €tion, and the application of the innu- 
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‘endoes to persons und things, to the 

‘ jury, such direction would be accord- 

‘ing to law ?? 

‘ If we do not misunderstand this ques- 
tive, it is substantially answered in our 
answer to the third question. We mean 
to answer this question in the affirmative ; 
but, that we may be clearly understood, 
we desire to be permitted in our answer 
to substitute the words ‘ declare the law,’ 
inetead of ‘ give his opinion of the law;’ 
and the word ‘declaration’ instead of 
‘opinion, where the word ‘ opinion’ 
occurs again in the question: our answer 
will then stand thus: 

“Tf a judge on a trial on an indict- 
ment or information for a libel shall de- 
clare the law to the jury, and leave that 
declaration, together with the evidence 
of the publication, and the application 
of innuendoes to persons and things, to 
the Jurys such direction would be accord- 
ing to law.” 

“If by the words ‘ Jeave that opinion 
to the jury,’ is meant in any manner to 
refer to the jury the consideration of what 
the law is, in any view of the particular 
case in evidence, we are of opinion, that 
such a direction would not be according 
to law ; coneeiving the law to be, that the 
judge is to declare to the jury what the 
law is; and conceiving that it is the duty 
ot the jury, if they will find a general ver- 
dict upon the whole matter in issue, to 
compound that verdict of the fact as it 
appcars in evidence before them, and of 
the law as it is declared to them by the 
judge. 

- © We prefaced our answers with sta- 
ting, that the general criminal law of 
England was the law of libel. We 
conclude what we have to offer to your 
jordships with stating, that the line 
marked out by the law for the conduct of 
@ jury giving a general verdict, has an 
universal application to general verdicts 
on general issues, in all cases civil and 
eriminal; for we cannot distinguish be- 
tween the office and authority of’ a jury in 
civil and in criminal cases, whatever dif- 
ference there may be as to their respon- 
sibility. We desire to put your lordships 
in mind, that it hath been the modern 
policy to bring almost all questions upon 
men’s dearest and most valuable rights, 
to be decided on a general issue; and it 
will be for your lordships consideration, 
whether the line we have pointed out, 
which we take to be established in law 
and in reason; is not a great and essen- 
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tial security to the life, liberty, and pro< 
perty of all the king's subjects, from the 
highest to the lowest.” 
The above Opinion having been read, - 
Earl Camden observed that, in his opi- 
nion, the answer of the judges leftthe main 
question untouched, which had occasioned, 
within his experience, many altercations, 
not only between judges and juries, but’ 
also between the bar and the bench. How- 
ever, as their answer was very abstruse, 
and contained a great extent of law argue 
ment, he thought the House could nat: 
possibly proceed to the consideration of 
it merely upon hearing it read. The 
learned judges had taken fourteen days 
to frame it, and it would be decent for 
the House to pause a while and reflect: 
before they passed an opinion upon it. 
He should therefore move, that the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill be put off to- 
Wednesday next. 
The Earl of Abingdon said, that had 
he been in the House when the queries 
were proposed to be submitted to the’ 
judges, he should have objected to any 
reference being made to them; because, 
although the advice and opinion of the 
judges were indispensably necessary for 
the passing such a bill into a law, the 
House was so far competent to legislate 
for itself, as not to suffer such a bill as 
this, at such a time as this, to be enter-: 
tained by their lordships. This would: 
have been his opinion; an opinion which 
might rouse the imputation against him, 
that he was no friend to the trial by jury, 
and that he was an enemy to liberty; but: 
to this charge he would let the whole his- 
tory of his political life be at once the 
answer. No; it was because he would 
save that great bulwark of liberty, from 
the ruffian hand of licentious innovation, 
and not suffer it to be perverted from its 
right use, to its worst and meanest abuse ; 
for who that reads the bill, does not see 
its obvious tendency? Who that attends 
to it, does not perceive it to be a material 
part of that new system, as it is called, of 
that innovating spirit that is gone abroad, 
subversive of all order, and blind to the 
wisdom of experience? For what was the 
bill? It was to say to the sages of the 
law, “ your knowledge of the law is anti-- 
uated; it ig the effect of experience, 
rawn from times that are past; it is the 
knowledge of our fore-fathers, who werc 
all fools and idiots, nay more, who were 
all murderers too of the human race, as 
we are now piously told: but you, gen- 
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tlemen of the jury, your knowledge is not 
of that worn-out kind, it is of modern 
date, it is spick and span new; it is not 
the effect of study, of observation, of rea- 
soning, of argument, and of reading; no, 
it despises all that circuity of information 
to arrive at its end; it is a pretty little 
compact science of itself, arising out 
of the rights of man, and comprised in 
three little words only, guilty, or not 
guilty ; and this is all the knowledge you 
want, a knowledge which, in one word, 
guilty, will hang all your enemies; and in 
two words; not guilty, will acquit all your 
friends ; and who shall say nay? For are 
you not the judges both of the law and 
the fact, and-who shall control your judg- 
ment, or ee your right?” Placed, 
then, in such hands, what a weapon is 
this? A weapon by far more dangerous, 
Inasmuch as it has the sanction of the law 
for its use, than all the fire-arms that all 
the Birmingham founderies or founders 
can forge or furnish to their manchester 
neighbours, for the patriotic purposes of 
their jacobin associations. These were 
his ideas upon the subject matter of the 
bil. Was this a time to loosen the legal 
restraints, with which, by the wisdom of 
the law, these crimes and misdemeanors 
were enchained, and to give greater faci- 
lity to their use and exercise, if greater 
facility could indeed be given, than was 
already suffered to be practised? For, 
not to mention the libellous pamphlets 
that have of late been published, who is 
It that can see the libellous prints that 
are daily exhibited in every print-shop of 
this city, and not shudder at the atrocity 
of their authors? Instead, therefore, of 
giving a check to the law concerning 
ibels, as it now stood, its observance 
should be more rigidly enforced; and in 
doing this, he had no apprehensions for 
the loss of English liberty ; for his maxim 
was, that in the English constitution there 
was liberty evough; and that, Cromwell 
like, he hoe seeks for more, means to 
have less. Let him, therefore, in the 
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rose, and called the attention of the House 
to the business of which he had given no- 
tice, relative to the repeal of certain penal 
statutes respecting religious opinions. He 
said, he had the satisfaction to hope, that 
the mode in which he should propose to 
discuss this subject could not fairly be 
said to involve considerations of govern- 
ment, as had been alleged on former oc- 
casions, with regard to some topics which 
he had brought forward. The measure 
which he should recommend on this occa- 
sion was, in his opinion, not only fit ina 
country where the constitution was free, 
but such ashe should recommend even in 
a state where the government was despo- 
tic; because it was founded on justice, 
and was perfectly safe in policy. If, then, 
he should have little doubt of the pro- 
priety of the measure, even were the ap- 
peal made to a despotic prince, how 
much more confident ought he to be of 
success, where the application was.made 
to a British parliament. From a consti- 
tution so good, good fruits were to be 
expected. - The subject he meant to 
bring forward, was one on which much 
had been written, and with regard te, 
which, abstractedly considered, almost 
all mankind agreed; this was toleration. 
All agreed that toleration was in itself ab- 
stractedly just. But difficulties had arisen 
in the minds of some persons, though in 
his own there never had; these difficulties 
had arisen as to the application of the 
principles of toleration. Much of this 
difficulty was thrown in his way when he 
formerly moved for the repeal of the test 
and cerporation acts. He appealed. to. 
those who opposed him at that time, 
whether they did not do so upon the 
ground he had stated. They alleged, 
that though toleration itself abstracted] 
was a matter of justice, yet to extend it 
at that time, under the then existing cir- 
cumstances, to the persons on whose be- 


fashionable cant of the times, leave with | half he urged it, was politically unsafe. 
the right reverend bench of bishops, that ; He was now therefore ready to confess, 
little canticle of the once thought wise | although he lamented the necessity of it, 
man Solomon, who said, “ remove not the | that for the present he had abandoned 
ancient land-marks which thy fathers | the idea of a pees of the corporation 


have set,” and with the rest of your lord- and test acts. 


e should, however, not 


ships, as the bar to this madness of inno- ; fail to renew that application whenever 
vation that is now let loose upon us, that | he should have the least encouragement 


noble exclamation of our ancestors, 
<‘ Nolumus leges Angliz mutari !” 
The motion was agreed to, 


or prospect of success. It had been said 

by some persons, that although toleration 

was of itself abstractedly matter of juss 
* 
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tice, yet, that in political speculation it | world before christianity was known, and 
should never be allowed to intrench upon, | also with those who did not now believe 
or endanger existing establishments. The , it. Upon this, he referred the House to 
converse of this appeared to him to be i the History of the Decline and Fall of 
true policy, and that no defence of any | the Roman Empire, written by an hon. 
establishment whatever should be built ' gentleman, who was once a member of 
on principles repugnant to toleration. | that House ; he had said, that persecution 
Toieration was not to be regarded as a! inthe pagans was less criminal than m 


thing convenient and useful to a state, 
but a thing in itself essentially right and 
just. He, therefore, laid it down as his 
principle, that those who lived in a state 
where there was an establishment of reli- 
gion, could fairly be bound only by that | 
part of the establishment which was con- 
sistent with the pure principles of tolera- 
tion. What were those principles? On 
what were they founded? On the funda- 
mental, unalienable rights of man. It was | 
true there were some rights which man 
should give up for the sake of securing 
others in a state of society. But it was 
true also, that he should give up but a 
poe of his natural rights in order that 

e might have a government for the pro- 
tection of the remainder. But to call on 
man to give up his religious rights, was 
to call on him to do that which was im- 
possible. He would say that no state 
could compel it ; no state ought to require 
it, because it was not in the power of 
man to comply with that requisition. 

But, there were those who said, al- 
though a man could not help his opinions, 
yet that, unless under certain restrictions, 
they ought not to be made public; for 
that whatever rights a man naturally had, 
he gave them all up when he came into | 
society, and that therefore religious li- 
berty, among the rest, must be modified | 
for the good of society; so that by the 
liberty of man was meant nothing more 
than that which was convenient to the ' 
state in which he lived, and under this , 
idea penalties on religion were deemed . 
expedient. This he took to be a radical 
error, and for the reason he had assigned 
already—that it was not in the power of 
man to surrender his opinion, and there- 
fore the society which demanded him to 
make this sacrifice, demanded an im- 
stb What, then, did this lead to ? 

hat no man should be deprived of any | 
part of his liberty, with respect to his 
opinions, unless his actions derived from 
such opinions were clearly prejudicial to 
the state. There were three different . 


christians, because the pagans had not 
the same doctrines that the christians had 
to teach them the principles of toleration. 
Another situation that diminished the 
cruelty of persecution, or rather rendered 
it less criminal, was, a state of popery ; for 
these deluded persons, in the time of bi- 
gotry, thought, that by persecuting those 
who differed from them, they were serv- 
ing the cause of truth and justice ; that 
God had inspired them with the true re- 
ligion, and that they were serving him, 
while they were destroying their fellow 
beings: although these practices were 
deplorable, yet as they were the mere 
effects of ignorance, the principle on 
which they proceeded diminished the cri- 
minality of persecution. The third state 
was that in which we now were. The peo- 
ple of. this country were neither indifferent 
about religion, nor were they blindly at- 
tached to any particular faith; they were 
not pagans, nor popish bigots. For us 
there was no excuse for persecution. We 
knew full well that religion was founded on 
a principle that should not, could not, be 
subject to any human power. There was 
a maxim, which had been a thousand and 
a thousand times repeated, and yet by 
some as often forgotten, although there 
were not two opinions as to its propriety 
and justice, “Do as you wonld be done 
by.” Would the members of the esta- 
blishment be tried by thismaxim ? Would 
they submit to be governed by principles 
which they themselves inculcated; or 
would they proudly and impiously say, 
that they were sure theirs was the only 
true religion, and that all who deviated 
from it were devoted to eternal torment? 


_—In this country we were governed by 


King, Lords, and Commons. No man 
would contend, that any of these powers 
was infallible? Then why should the 
members of the established church pro- 
ceed as if they were infallible? for so they 
did, if they claimed exclusive privileges, 
and enforced penalties on those who dif- 
fered from them. Upon what principle 


situations in which aman might be placed ; was an establishment to be maintained at 
in regard to religion—a total indifference | all? It was upon the principle of its 


to it, as was the case with the pagan | being agreeable to the opinion of the ma- 
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jority of the people, and not, ee upon | the chancellor of the exchequer himself 
the slightest pretence of infallibility. | last year stood pledged to support the 
What should the membcrs of the estab- | principle of general toleration, and had 
lishment. say to those who differed from | said that it was a matter not of favour, but 
them, “ You who differ from, as well as | of right, and that whether it shouid be 
‘you who agree with us, are equal in| granted, was only a question of justice. 
rights, and have an equal title to enjoy- | What was the principle of persecution? 
ments? We are neither pagans nor pa-| The condemnation of a man before he 
see We have learned todo as we would | had committed a breach of the law. A 
done by. If we were to persecute you | principle which compelled us to live ina 
_for your opinions, we should, for aught | constant state of hypocrisy towards God 
we know to the contrary, be persecuting | and man; for it called on those who did 
truth instead of falsehood. Come, then, | not believe in the doctrines of the church 
let us each enjoy the freedom of our own | of England to give a constant attendance 
mind, and aqaally participate of all social | at divine service, and subscribe to the ce- 
-enjoyments.” Persecution was a word ; remonies of the church. This was com- 
se odious, and toleration a word so gene- | manding hypocrisy by authority. It was 
rally embraced, that two opinions were | ordaining by law, that a man shall pursue 
not entertained on either ; and yet, strange | that form of religion here which, in his 
to tell, much difference had arisen upon mind, is to insure his eternal damnation 
the application of them. The question, ' hereafter. By this we said to a futher— 
then, seemed first to be, what really was | Youshall not teach your son that religion 
to be understood by toleration? He/| which in your soul you believe is to se- 
thought that in defining this word, and | cure his eternal happiness. You are te 
conveying the ideas which he annexed | choose, either to teach him no religion at 
to it, he ought to go much farther than | all, or to teach him that by which you be- 
proving that it meant the total absence | lieve he will be damned to eternity. This 
of persecution, and that to refuse to any , was the true spirit of persecution. And 
man any civil right, and an equal partici- | was it the fact? Most unquestionably 
pavicn af civil advantage, on account of ' it was the case in the law with regard to 
is religious opinions, was in itself perse- | Catholics. In the opinion of some, there 
cution. once was an occasion for these statutes; 
On these general principles, he trusted | in his opinion, there never was, nor would 
that it was not necessary to dilate farther. ; they have been adequate to the end pro- 
The question now was, what was, and! posed if there had ; but now there was not 
what was not toleration. In his own opi- | the shadow of excuse, for it had ceased. 
nion, he declared, that toleration ought | ‘The most dangerous periods, the reigns 
to go beyond abstinence from persecu- | of Elizabeth and James, did not justify 
tion ; but on his own opinion alone he did | even one of the penal statutes that existed. 
not rely. He would quote the sentiments ‘ If such times, therefore, did not justity 
of'a very eminent man, Archdeacon Paley, ; them, what argument could be used for 
who had declared himself to be a friend , their existence now? 
to a complete toleration of all dissenters. Sometimes attempts were made to de- 
The reverend divine, however, meant more fend the principle of persecution, by con- 
than it was his intention at present to | sidering it as a mode of preventing the mis- 


| 


ropose. His motion he confessed to be ; chief that might arise from a propagation 
imited. A future and a fitter period | of erroneous religious opinions ; it was al- 
might be found to introduce a measure , leged that it was the business of a states- 
whose verge would be more ample, more | man to consider the effect of any reli- 
extensive, and consequently more com- | gious opinion, and in that view, whatever 
plete. Many persons opposed unlimited | appeared to him as dangerous to the 
toleration from an apprehension that it | state, he oughtto prevent. The first part 
Hee prove injurious to the state. To | of this doctrine, namely, that of assuming 
such he begged leave to say, that they | any mode of religion to be wrong, was 
ought first to be well convinced that it | begging the question: but he must pro- 
really would produce that eflect.—The | test against the whole of this mode of ar- 
most. moderate and the most enlightened | gument. We had no right to construe 
men in this country, and those, too, mem- | what actions are to follow opinions. We 
bers of the establishment, were friends to | should weigh actions before we pretend 
geucral toleration, Indeed, the right hon. | to.judge of them at all. In order. that we 
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should guess what actions are likely to 
follow opinions, we should oursclves first 
have entertained those opinions ; or if we 

uess at all, we ought to guess on the 

avourable side. Bnt, it was said, there 
were no commands in the church which 
might not safely be obeyed; or at least 
the church of England was the safeguard 
of the state. Was this the fact ? Was it 
not possible for a man to become a very 
bad citizen, even by implicitly obeying 
the doctrine of the church of England it- 
self? Most unquestionably it was ; for the 
church of England taught us, that we 
were to make no resistance to the com- 
mands of the magistrate, although they 
should be unlawful, or even unnatural; 
the doctrine was pussive obedience and 
non-resistance, and consequences were 
to be left to a future state; this was the 
‘doctrine of James 2nd; this, it was true, 
was not now the law, but it was still 
the doctrine of the church, and thus, 
by being a good churchman, a person 
might become a bad citizen. What was 
the result of all this? That, as in the 
established church there was so much 
error, that it could not be obeyed totally, 
-without breach of moral obligation and 
even of positive law (for aman might be 
punished for obedience to the illegal com- 
mands of a legal master), it was the es- 
sence of injustice to persecute any per- 
son for omitting to conforin to this esta- 
blished religion. 

The old answer, he said, to all these ar- 
guments was, that the laws were obsolete, 
and that thercfore the hardship was ideal. 
To this he must say, that what was claimed 
by the Unitarians and Socinians was nothing 
more than justice ; and that there could be 
no great harm in removing from the sta- 
tute book that which we were either afraid 
or ashamed toenforce. Of the doctrines of 
Arius, Arminius, and Socinus, he did not 
‘mean to enter into a discussion, because 
he was certain they did not in the smallest 
degree affect the state. It was not there- 
fore the duty of the legislature to interfere. 
The persons for whom he now interceded 
were Unitarians, some following the doc- 
trines of Arius, others of Socinus. They 
intreated of the House, not to establish 
them, but to relieve them from statutes 
of pain and punishment. If these statutes 
were too bad tobe put in practice, they 
ought not to be suffered to exist.—An as- 
sertion had gone forth, of the existence 
of a party who wished to overturn the 
Constitution. Jnorder to counteract any 
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such intentions, it ought to be the care of 
the House to banish all those imperfec- 
tions which tended to disgrace and to in- 
jure the beautiful fabric. If a stranger 
wished to learn the constitution of Great 
Britain, he would seek for it in her laws. 
What would he say. when he discovered 
that the statutes of Elizabeth against Ca- 
tholics, and of William against Unitarians 
were still suffered to exist ? Would he be 
satisfied with the information, that they 
were never used? No. He would con- 
tend, that if they were not uscd they 
ought to be repealed. Still, however, 
even the non-execution of them produced 
the worst effects, insomuch as it tended 
to divide the people, and to afford some 
ground for the invectives of bigotted 
churchmen.— Previous to the year 1641, 
four persons professing unitarian doctrines 
had been burnt. Subsequent to that pe- 
riodlived Mr. Peeble, who was considered 
as the founder of unitarianism; he suffered 
persecution for his religious opinions from 
Cromwell and Charles 2nd, and though 
his character was unexceptionable, the 
persecution against him did not in the 
smallest degrec relax. But though the Uni- 
tarians were not now persecuted by the le- 
gislature, they werein a manner under the 
lash of divines of the established church. 


Dr. South, in speaking of them, had traced 


their pedigree from wretch to wretch, 
back to the devil himself. These des- 
cendants of the devil were his clients. 
This was the language of former days. 
More modern times had produced greater 
moderation; still, however, invective had 
not ceased. Dr. Halifax, speaking of Dr. 
Priestley, had said, that now he had stated 
his opinions, he had completed his crimes. 
Thus a declaration of an opinion had been 
gravely asserted to be criminal. Posteriur 
to Dr. Halifax, Dr. Horsley had contend- 
ed, that even the moral good of the uni- 
tarians was sin; and however they served 
God, loved their kindred, and relieved the 
distressed, they were sinful because they 
were heretics.—To tell men in this situa- 
tion that they were not persecuted was to 
offer them the grossest of all insults. Ad- 
verting to recent events, would any man - 
assert, that the Birmingham riots were not 
the effect of religious bigotry and perse- 
cution? Some had maintained, that the 
peoplerevolted not against Dr. Priestley's 
religion, but his political opinions. Granted, 
for the sake of argument ; but, could the 
publication of his sentiments be more im- 
prudent than those of a member of the 
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church of England? This therefore he 
maintained to be an argument in proof of 
the existence of persecution against the 
unitarians, insomuch as the same mode 
of conduct adopted by two menhad pro- 
duced opposite effects, merely on account 
of the difference of their religious attach- 
ments. Having completed the statement, 
little more remained for him to do than to 
state the particular acts which he wished 
to be repealed. 
It had been observed by some and would 
Per ane be advanced that night, that as 
ar as regards the catholics at least perse- 
cution was at an end, from the bill which 
passed lately in their favour. But here 
at should* be remembered, that a certain 
oath was required to be taken; to this 
oath he believed there was no objection 
amongst any of the catholics; but were 
gentlemen aware, that among the poorer 
sort many, from negligence and from eco- 
nomy, for some of them must travel a 
considerable distance before they came to 
a magistrate, would omit the taking of 
this oath; the consequence was, that 
themselves and posterity were liable to 
all the penalties and disabilities of the an- 
cient statutes. He then exposed the ab- 
surdity of continuing these laws after all 
ahead for them was at anend. He be- 
ieved that if the House were to speak out 
fairly, there would be less objection, on 
constitutional sentiments, to the admission 
of catholics into it than dissenters. For 
himself, he objected to neither ; but he be- 
lieved that those who did object, feared 
more the principles of dissenters who had, 
than those of catholics who had not, the 
right of sitting in that House; the one 
‘class were supposed to be republicans, 
the other were distinguished for an at- 
tachment to monarchy. The truth was, 
that there was no just or rational objection 
to either, and the effect of exclusion was 
hurtful to the community; for a man’s 
virtues and abilities were the objects we 
ought to look to; his attachment to the 
welfare of the country, and not his spe- 
culative opinions upon religion, ought to 
entitle him to a seat in that House, or in 
any other office that might be serviceable 
to the state. Indeed, all these absurd, as 
well as unjust prohibitory statutes, were 
very destructive to the public welfare. 
And here he could not help taking notice 
‘also of the marriage act—an act to which 
he was radically so much an enemy, that 
he should, whenever he had the least en- 
couragement, make a third attempt to 
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obtain its repeal. He had made two, and 
had succeeded in that House, but had al- 
ways been thwarted in the House of 
Lords. The day, he hoped, would arrive 
when he should have better fortune with 
their lordships. The marriage act it was 
his wish to alter in that part which pro- 
vided an exemption only for Jews and 
quakers. The necessity of a more ample 
exemption he proved from the case of two 
women confined in Nottingham gaol, for 
non-compliance with the provisions of the 
marriage act. In short, he declared it to 
be his wish to extirpate heresy by the old 
method of fire; not, however, by burning 
victims,but by burning these odious noxious 
acts. He observed that it was with reluc- 
tance he gave upthe repeal of the test and 
corporation acts. He did soin compliance 
with what he must take the liberty of cal- 
ling the prejudice and groundless timidity 
of that House; and as he could not at 
once gain complete justice, he would 
take it by ‘spaiates as well as he could. 
He must, by the way, be allowed to eb- 
serve, that he was fully persuaded, nor 
had he ever heard any thing that shook 
his opinion, that the test and corporation 
acts procecded from the very essence of 
persecution and injustice. e might be 
asked, whether he would leave any pu- 
nishment whatever for the publication of 
ribaldry or ridicule? To this there was no 
answer necessary, as there was no law 
against it which he should propose to 
alter. The laws he meant, were against 
the publication of advised speaking: ad- 
vised speaking, was solemn speaking; It 
was what a parent said to his child—it 
was what his conscience taught him to be 
truth. 

Mr. Fox concluded with betel the 
House to reflect on the injustice of pre- 
venting any man from interpreting the 
scripture in his own way on the barba- 
rous, inhuman cruelty of saying toa man 
‘¢ Read the scriptures, study them, make 
them the guide and rule of your action 
and opinion; but take care you Heine ae 
them as the professors of the church of 
England do, or else you shall be deprived 
of all the enjoyment which belongs to a 
man in a social state. Read attentively, 
and understand clearly the whole of the 
scriptures ; but take care, in understand- 
ing them, you understand exactly as we 
do, or else you shall lose all the benefits 
of a member of society, every thing that 
is dear and valuable to you.” This was 
more unjust than even the practice of the 
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ancient catholics, praying in an unknown | tion was now no longer a_ theological 
tongue, and refusingtothe professors ofthe | question, but from the comprehensive 
chiistian religiona perusal of the book on | manner in which the subject had been 
which christianitywasfounded. Thechurch | treated by the right hon.. gentleman 


of Rome directed us to obcy the precepts of 
a mild religion, which tended to make us 
good citizens without reading. The 
church of England compelled us to read, 
but forbad us to judge. He should now 
move for the repeal of many of those sta- 
tutes. Many more remained, he had no 
doubt, and would hereafter be repealed. 


it became a question of legislative pru- 
dence upon a point of policy; and he 
could not help congratulating the House 
and the public on the manner in which 
the subject was brought forward. It was 
claimed as a matter of justice, and nog 
called for as the effect of any of the new 
and false lights of the day which had 
| lately made their appearance, and would 


The reason why he preferred this mode 
to that of bringing forward any particular | soon again disappear. He trusted that 
enacting law, was, that in making a new | these lights and the principles which fol- 
law, we knew not what would be the ef- | lowed them, would be alike rejected in 
fect, but in repealing a bad law, we knew | this country, and every thing that bore 
we did nothing more thanjustice. He ij any resemblance to them; because to re- 
then moved first, ‘« That the different | ject them was the sober duty of every, 


statutes of the 9th, and 10th of king Wil- 
ham intituled an act for themore effectual 
suppressing ofblasphemy and profaneness, 
the Ist of Edward 6th, chap.1.; the Ist of 
queen Mary, chap. 3.; the 14th and 15th 
of Elizabeth, &c. &c. be read:” which 
being done, he then moved, “ That leave 
be given to bring in a bill to repeal and 
alter sundry provisions of the said acts.” 

Mr. Burke * contended, that the ques- 


* The above Report of Mr. Burke's Speech 
is taken from the newspapers. The following 
Fragment of what Mr. Burke said upon this 
occasion, was found among his papers after 
his decease. Sce his Works, Vol. X. p 41. 

“ees eo # *& * * T never govern 
ee no rational man ever did govern him- 
self, by abstractions and universais. I do 
not put abstract ideas wholly out of any ques- 
tion, because I well know that under that 
name [ should dismiss principles; and that 
without the guide and light of sound well- 
understood principles, all reasonings in poli- 
tics, as in every thing else, would be only a 
confused jumble of particular facts and de- 
tails, without the means of drawing out any 
sort of theoretical or practical conclusion, A 
statesman differs from a professor in a uni- 
versity ; the latter has only the general view 
of society; the former, the statesman, has a 
number of circumstances to combine with 
those general ideas, aud to take into his con- 
sideration. Circumstances ure infinite, are 
infinitely combined ; are variable and tran- 
sient; he who does not take them into con- 
sideration is not erroneous, but stark mad— 
‘dat operam ut cum ratione insaniat”—he is 
metaphysically mad. A statesman, never 
losing sight of principles, is to be guided by 
circumstances ; and judging contrary to the 
exigencies of the moment, hie may ruin his 
country for ever. 

“TI go on this ground, that government, 


member of that House, and what wisdom 
directed for the freedom of the state. 
Stripping the question, therefore, of its 
theological vestment, he should take it up 
as a question of policyand prudence, and in 
that view he confessed he did not see that 
sufficient reasons had been urged for the 
repeal of those statutes, and he therefore 
wished to have it well understood by the 
House, that upon the grounds on which 


representing the society, has a general super- 
intending control over all the actions, and 
over all the publicly propagated doctrines of 
men, without which it never could provide 
adequately for all the wants of society; but 
then it is to use this power with an equitable 
discretion, the only bond of sovereign autho- 
rity. For it is not, perhaps, so much by the 
assumption of unlawful powers, as by the 
unwise or unwarrantable use of those, which 
are most legal, that governments oppose their 
true end and object; for there is such a thing 
as tyranny as well as usurpation. You can 
hardly state to me a case, to which legislature 
is the most confessedly competent, in which, 
if the rules of benignity and prudence are not 
observed, the most mischicvous and oppres- 
sive things may not be done. So that after 
all, it is a moral and virtuous discretion, 
and not any abstract theory of right, which 
keeps governments faithful to their ends. 
Crude unconnected truths are in the world of 
practice what falsehoods are in theory. 

“ A reasonable, prudent, provident, and 
moderate cvercion, may be a means of pre- 
venting acts of extreme ferocity and rigour ; 
for by propagating excessive and extravagant 
doctrines, such extravagant disorders take 
place, as require the most perilous and fierce 
corrections to oppose them. It is not murually 
true, that we are bound to establish in every 
country that form of religion, which in our 
minds is most agreeable to truth, and con- 
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he spoke—prudence and policy—nothing 
yet had been said. The question he 
stated to be, whether the House 
should go into a committee for the pur- 
pose of examining the laws that had been 
enumerated. Before he delivered his 
opinion on the policy and prudence of the 


duces most to the eternal happiness of man- 
kind. In the same manner it ts not true that 
we are, against the conviction of our own 
judgement, to establish a system of opinions 
and practices directly contrary to those ends, 
only because some majority of the people, 
told by the head, may prefer it. No con- 
Scicntious man would willingly establish what 
he knew to be false aud mischievous in reli- 
gion, or in any thing else. ' No wise man, on 
the contrary, would tyrannically set up his 
Own sense so as to reprobate that of the great 
prevailing body of the community, and pay 
no revard to the established opinions and 
prejudices of mankind, or refuse to them the 
means of securing a religious instruction 
suitable to these prejudices. A great deal 
depends on the state, in which you find 
men. * * * # # 
« An alliance between church and state in 
a Christian commonwealth is, in my opinion, 
an idle and a fanciful speculation. An al- 
liance is between two things, that are in their 
nature distinct and independent, such as be- 
tween two sovereign states. But in a Christian 
commonwealth the church and the state are 
one and the same thing, being different inte- 
pral parts of the same whole. For the church 
ias been always divided into two parts, the 
clergy and the laity; of which the laity is as 
much an essential integral part, and has as 
much its duties and privileges, as the clerical 
member ; and in the rule, order, and govern- 
ment of the church, has its share. Religion 
As so far, in my opiniou, from being out of the 
province or the duty of a Christian magistrate, 
that it is, and it ought to be, not only his 
care, but the principal thing in his care; be- 
cause it is one of the great bonds of human 
society; and its object the supreme good, the 
ultimate end and object of man himself. The 
Magistrate, who is a man, and charged with 
the concerns of men, and to whom, very 
specially, nothing human is remote and in- 
different, has a right and a duty to watch 
over it with an unceasing vigilance, to pro- 
tect, to promote, to forward it by every ra- 
tional, just, and prudent means. It is princi- 
pally his duty to prevent the abuses, which 
grow out of every strong and efficient princi- 
ple, that actuates the human mind. As reli- 
gion is one of the bonds of society, he ought 
not to suffer it to be made the pretext of 
destroying its peace, order, liberty, and its 
security. Above all, he ought strictly to look 
to it when men begin to fourm new combina- 
tions, to be distinguished by new names, and 
especially when they mingle a political system 
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motion, he could not but congratulate the 
House on the delicacy used by the right 
hon. gentleman in matters of religion. 
Not one word had dropt from him irreli- 
gious, or even indifferent. Another cause 
of satisfaction to him, was deduced from 
the discovery that the House was un- 


plausible or implausible. 


“Tt is the interest, and it is the duty, and 
because it is the interest and the duty, it is 
the right of government to attend much to 
opinions ; because, as opinions soon combine 
with passions, even when they do not produce 
them, they have much influence on actions. 
Factions are formed upon opinions; which 
factions become in effect bodies corporate in 
the state ;—nay factions generate opinions in 
order to become a center of union, and to fur 
nish watch-words to parties; and this may 
make it expedient for government to forbid 
things in themselves innocent and neutral. I 
am not fond of defining with precision what 
the ultimate rights of the sovereign supreme 
power in peor ing for the safety of the com- 
monwealth may be, or may notextendto. It 
will signify very little what my notions, or 
what their own notions on the subject may 
be ; because, according to the exigence, they 
will take, in fact, the steps, which seem to 
them necessary for the preservation of the 
whole; for as self-preservation in the indivi- 
duals is the first law of nature, the same will 
prevail in societies, who will, right or wrong, 
make that an object paramount to all other 
rights whatsoever. There are ways and means, 
by which a good man would not even save 
the commonwealth, * * * * © = All 
things founded on the idea of danger ought 
in a great degree to be temporary. All po- 
licy is very suspicious that sacrifices any part 
to the ideal good of the whole. The object 
of the state 1s (as far as may be) the happi- 
ness of the whole. Whatever makes multi- 
tudes of men utterly miserablecan never an- 
swer that object; indeed it contradicts it 
wholly and entirely; and the happiness or 
misery of mankind, estimated by their feel- 
ings and sentiments, and not by any theories 
of their rights, is, and ought to be, the stan- 
dard for the conduct of legislators towards 
the people. This naturally and necessarily 
conducts us to the peculiar and characteristic 
situation of a people, and to a knowledge of 
their opinions, prejudices, habits, and all the 
circumstances that diversify and colour life. 
The first question a good statesman would 
ask himself, therefore, would be, how and in 
what circumstances do you find the society? 
and to act upon them. 

“To the other laws relating to other sects 
I have spree say. I only look to the 
petition, which has given rise to this pro- 
ceeding. I confine myself to that, because 
in my opinion its merits have little or no re- 


with their religious opinions, true or false, 
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tainted and uncorrupted by those false 
principles which had been so amply cir- 
culated without doors. 

Alluding now to the policy and pru- 
dence of the motion, he confessed that he 
had heard no arguments why the 9th and 


lation to that of the other laws, which the 
right hon. gentleman has with so much abt- 
lity blended with it. With the Catholics, with 
the Presbyterians, with the Anubaptists, with 
the Independents, with the Quakers, I have 
nothing atall todo. They are in possession, 
a great title in all human affairs. The te- 
nour and spirit of our laws, whether they 
were restraining, or whether they were re- 
laxing, have hitherto taken another course. 
The spirit of our laws has applied their pe- 
nalty or their relief to the supposed abuse to 
be repressed, or the grievance to be relieved ; 
and the provision for a Catholic and a Quaker 
has been totally different, according to his 
exigence ; you did not give a Catholic liberty 
to be freed from an oath, or a Quaker power 
of saying mass with impunity. You have 
done this, because you never have laid it down 
as a universal proposition, as a maxim, that 
vothing relative to religion was your concern, 
but the direct contrary; and therefore you 
have always examined whether there was a 
daldents It has been so at all times; the 
egislature, whether right or wrong, went no 
other way to work but by circumstances, 
times, and necessitics. My mind marches 
the same road; my school is the practice 
and usage of parliament. 

* Old religious factions are volcanoes burnt 
out; on the lava and ashes, and squalid 
scorie of old eruptions grow the peaceful 
olive, the cheering vine and the sustaining 
corm. Such was the first, such was the se- 
cond condition of Vesuvius. But when a new 
fire bursts out, a face of desolation comes on, 
not to be rectified in ages. Therefore, when 
men come before us, and rise up like an ex- 
halation from the ground, they come in a 

uestionabie shape, and we must exorcise 
them, and try whether their intents be wicked 
or charitable; whether they bring airs from 
Heaven or blasts from Hell. This ts the first 
time that our records of parliament have 
heard, or our experience or history given us 
an account of any religious congregation or 
association known by the name which these 
petitioners have assumed. We are now to 
see by what people, of what character, and 
under what temporary circumstances, this 
business is brought betore you. We are to 
see whether there be any, and what mixture 
of political dogmas and political practices with 
their religious tenets, of what nature they‘are, 
and how tar they are at present practically 
separable from them. This faction (the au- 
thors of the petition), are not confined to a 
theological sect, but are also a political faction, 
ist. As theological, we are to show that they 
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10th of king William ought at present to 
be repealed. As to the rights of man, on 
which the right hon. mover had lad some 
stress, he must be under the necessity of 
differing from him completely. What 
were the rights of man previous to his ene 


do not aim at the quiet enjoyment of their own 
liberty, but are qeeociated tor the express 
purpose of proselytism.—In proof of this first 
proposition read their primary association. 
4d. That their purpose of proselytism is to 
collect a multitude sufficient by force and vio- 
lence to overturn the church ; in proof of the 
second proposition, see the letter of Priestley 
to Mr. Pitt, and extracts from his works. $d. 
That the designs against the church are con- 
current with a design to subvert the state. 
In proof of the third proposition, read the ad- 
vertisement of the Unitarian Society for ce- 
lebrating the 14th of July. 4th.On what mo- 
del they intend to build, that itis the French, 
In proof of the fourth proposition, read the 
correspondence of the Revolution weed 4 
with the clubs of France ; read Priestley’s ad- 
herence to their opinions. 5th. What the 
French is with regard to religious toleration, 
and with regard to, 1. Religion—2. Civil 
happiness—3. Virtue, order, and real liberty 
—4. Commercial opulence—5. National de- 
fence. In proof of the fifth proposition, read 
the representation of the French minister of 
the home department, and the report of the 
committee upon it. 

‘“ Formerly, when the superiority of two 
pees contending for dogmas and an estab- 
ishment was the question, we knew in such 
a contest the whole of the evil. We knew, 
for instance, that Calvanism would prevail 
according to the Westminster Catechism with 
regard to tenets. We knew that presbytery 
would prevail in church government. But 
we do not know what opinions would prevail 
if the present dissenters should become mas- 
ters. They will not tell us their present opi- 
nions ; and one principle of modern dissent 
is not to discover them. Next, as their reli- 
gion is in a continual fluctuation, and is so by 
principle, and in profession, it is impossible 
for us to know what it will be. If religion 
only related to the individual, and was a ques- 
tion between God and the conscience, it 
would not be wise, nor in my opinion cqui- 
table, for human authority to step in. But 
when religion is embodied into faction, and 
factions have objects to pursue, it will, and 
must, more or less, become a question of 
power between them. If, even, when embo- 
died into congregations, they limited their 
principle to their own congregations, and 
were satisfied themselves to abstain from 
what they thought unlawful, it would be 
cruel, in my opinion, to molest them in that 
tenet, and a consequent practice. But we 
know that they not only entertain these opi- 
nions, but entertain them with a zeal for pro= 
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tering into a state of society? Whether 
they were paramount to, or inferior to 
social mghts, he neither knew nor cared. 
Man he had found in society, and that 
man he looked at—he knew nothing of 


any other maa—nor could he argue on |} 


pagating them by force, and employing the 

ower of law and place to destroy establish- 
ments, if ever they should come to power suf- 
ficient to effect their purpose : that is, in other 
words, they declare hey would persecute the 
heads of our church; and the question is, 
whether you should keep them within the 
bounds of toleration, or subject yourself to 
their persecution. a 

“A bad and very censurable practice it is 
to warp doubtful and ambiguous expressions 
to a perverted sense, which makes the charge 
not the crime of others, but the construction 
of your own malice; nor 1s it allowed to 
draw conclusions from allowed premises, 
which those, who lay down the premises, ut- 
terly deny, and disown as their conclusions. 
For this, though it may possibly be good lo- 
gic, cannot, by any possibility whatsoever, be 
a fair or charitable representation of any man, 
or any set of men. It may show the errone- 
ous nature of principles, but it argues nothing 
as to dispositions and intentions. Far be 
such a mode from me. A mean and unwor- 
thy jealousy it would be to do any thing upon 
the mere speculative apprebension of what 
men will do, But let us pass by our opinions 
concerning the danger of the church. What 
do the gentlemen themselves think of that 
danger? They, from whom the danger is ap- 
prehended, whatdothcy declare to be theirown 
designs? What do they conceive to be their 
own forces? and what do they proclaim to 
be their means? Their designs they de- 
clare to be to destroy the established church, 
and not to setup a new one of their own. 
(See Priestley). If they should find the state 
stick to the church, the question is, whether 
they luve the constitution in state so well, as 
that they would not destroy the constitution 
of the state in order to destroy that of the 
church. Most certainly they do not. 

“ The foundations, on which obedience to 
governinents is founded, are not to be con- 
stantly discussed. ‘That we are here, sup- 
poses the discussion already made and the 
dispute scttled. We must assume the rights 
of what represents the public, to control the 
individual, to make his will and his acts to 
submit to their will, until some intolerable 
grievance shall make us know that it does 
not answer its end, and will submit neither 
to reformation nor restraint. Otherwise we 
should dispute all the points of morality, be- 
fore we can punish a murderer, robber, and 
adulterer; we should analyse all society. 
Dangers by being despised grow great; so 
they do by absurd provision against them. 
© Stulti est dixisse non putaram.” Whether 


Mfr. Fox's Motion for the Repeal of certain 
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As to abstract rights 
of all kinds, he thought they were incor- 
poreal, and unfit for the body. They 
might be discussed in some other state ; 
but they were totally unfit for this life, 
and consequently could not be fit for ar- 


an early discovery of evil designs, an early 
declaration, and an early precaution, against 
them, be more wise than to stifle all inquiry 
about them, for fear they should declare 
themselves more early than otherwise they 
would, and therefore precipitate the evil—all 
this depends on the reality of the danger. Is 
it only an unbookish jealousy, as Shakespeare 
calls it? It is a question of fact. Does a de. 
sign against the constitution of this cauntry 
exist? If it does, and if it is carried on with 
increasing vigour and activity by a restless 
faction, and if it receives countenance by the 
most ardent and enthusiastic applauses of its 
object, in the great council of this kingdom, 
by men of the first parts, which this kingdum 
produces, perhaps by the first it has ever pro- 
duced, can I think that there is no danger? 
If there be danger, must there be no precau- 
tion at all against it?) If you ask whether I 
think the danger urgent and immediate, I 
answer, thank God, Ido not. The body of 
the people is yet sound, the constitution 1s in 
their hearts, while wicked men are endea- 
vouring to put another into their heads. But 
if I see the very same beginnings, which have 
commonly ended in great calamities, I ought 
to act as if they might produce the very same 
ettects. Furly and provident fear is the mo- 
ther of safety ; because in that state of things 
the mind is firm and collected, and the judg- 
ment unembarrassed. But when the fear 
aud the evil feared, come on together, and 
press at once upon us, deliberation itself is 
ruinous, which saves upon all other occasions ; 
because; when perils are instant, it delays 
decision; the man is in a flutter, and in a 
hurry, and his judgment is gone, as the judg- 
ment of the deposcd king of France and his 
ninisters was gone, if the latter did not pre- 
meditately betray him. He was just come 
from his usual amusement of hunting, when 
the head of the column of treason and assas- 
sination was arrived at his house. Let not 
the hing, let not the prince of Wales, be sur- 
prised in this manner. Let not both Houses 
of Parliament be led in triumph along with 
him, and have law dictated to them ‘by the 
Constitutional, the Revolution, and the Uni- 
larian Societies. These insect reptiles, whilst 
they go on only caballing and toasting, only 
fill us with disgust ; ifthey get above their 
natural size, and increase the quantity, whilst 
they keep the quality, of their venom, they 
become objects of the greatest terror. A spl- 
der in his natural size 1s only a spider, ugly 
and loathsome: and his flimsy net is only fit 
for catching flies. But, good God! suppose 
a spider as large as an ox, and that he spread 
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gument. These abstract ideas were too 
airy diet, and ill suited the mixed consti- 
tution of man, which was composed of 
speculation and practice, of mind and 
body. He blamed Mr. Fox for collect- 
ing such multifarious matter, such diffe- 


cables about us, all the wilds of Africa would 
not produce any thing so dreadful—— 
Quale portentum neque militaris 
Daania in Iatis alit esculetis, 
Nec Jabz tellus generat Jeonum 
Arida natrix. 

«Think of them, who dare menace in the 
way they do in their present state, what 
would they do if they had power commensu- 
rate to their malice. God forbid I ever should 
have a despotic master—but if I must, m 
choice is made, I will have Louis the 16t 
rather than monsieur Bailly, or Brissot, or 
Chabot; rather George the 3rd, or George 
the 4th, than Dr. Priestley or Dr. Kippis, 
persons, who would not load a tyrannous 
pore by the poisoned taunts of a vulgar low- 

red insolence. I hope we have still spirit 
enough to keep us from the one or the other. 
The contumelies of tyranny are the worst 
parts of it. 

“ But if the danger be existing in reality, 
and silently maturing itself to our destruction, 
what, is it not better to take treason unpre- 
pared, than that treason should come by 
surprise upon us, and take us unprepared ? 
If we must have a conflict, let us have it with 
all our forces fresh about us, with our govern- 
ment in full function and full strength, 
our troops uncorrupted, our revenucs in the 
legal hands, our arsenals filled and possessed 
by government; and not wait till the conspi- 
rators, met to commemorate the 14th of 
July, shall seize othe Tower of London and 
the magazines it contains, murder the 
governor, and the maycr of London, seize 
upon the king’s person, drive out the House 
of Lords, occupy your gallery, and thence, as 
from an high tribunal, dictate to you. The 
degree of danger is not only from the circum- 
stances, which threaten, but from the value 
of the objects, which are threatened. A small 
danger menacing an inestimable object is of 
more importance than the greatest perils, 
which regard one, that is sadifferent to us. 
The whole question of the danger depends 
upon facts. The first fact is, whether those, 
who sway in France at present, confine them- 
selves to the regulation of their internal affairs, 
or whether upon system they nourish cabals 
in all other countries, to extend their power 
by producing revolutions similar to their own. 
2. The next is, whether we have any cabals 
formed or forming within these kingdoms, to 
co-operate with them for the destruction of 
our constitution. On the solution of these 
two questions, joined with our opinion of the 
value of the object to be affected by their 


‘machinations, the justness of our alarm, and 
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rent measures only by an abstract princi- 
ple of toleration. Of toleration and of 
persecution the House had never yet 
given a decided opinion. It had always 
acted from circumstances and the pres- 
sure of events—when it relieved a Quaker, 


LS TOO, 
the necessity of our vigilance must depend. 
Every private conspiracy, every open attack 
upon the laws is dangerous. One robbery is 
an alarm to all property; else I am sure we 
exceed measure in our punishment. As 
robberies increase in number and audacity, 
the alarm increases. These wretches are at 
war with us upon principle. They hold this 
povernment to be an usurpation. See the 
ancuage of the department. 

“The whole question is on the reality of 
the danger. Is it such a danger as would 
Justify that fear, “ qui cadere potest in homi- 
nem constantem et non metuentem?” This 
is the fear, which the principles of jurispru- 
dence declare to be a lawful and justifiable 
fear. When a man threatens my life openly 
and publicly, I may demand from him secu- 
rities of the peace. When every act of a 
man’s life manifests such a design stronger 
than by words, even thouch he does not 
make such a declaration, I am justified in 
being on my guard. They are of opinion, 
that they are already one-fifth of the king- 
dom. If so, their force is naturally not con- 
temptible. To say that in all contests the 
decision will of course be in favour of the 
greater number, is by no means true in fact, 
For, first, the greater number is generally 
composed of men of sluggish tempers, slow, 
to act, and unwilling to attempt; and, by 
being in possession, are so disposed to peace 
that they are unwilling to take early and 
vigorous measures for their defence, and they 
are almost always caught unprepared. 

Nec coiere pares: alter vergentibus annis 

In senium, longoque tog tranqaillior usu, 

Dedidicit jam pace ducem ;—— 

Nec reparare novas vires, multumque priori 

Credere fortune. Stat magni nominis umbra.* 

“A smaller number, more expedite, 
awakened, active, vigorous and courageous, 
who make amends for what they want in 
weight by their superabundance of velocity, 
will create an acting power of the greatest 
possible strencth. When men are furious! 
and fanatically fond of an object, they will 
prefer it, as is well known, to their own peace, 
to their own property, and to their own lives ; 
and can there be a doubt in such a case that 
they would prefer it to the peace of their 
country? Is it to be doubted that, if they have 
Not strength enough at home, they will call 
in foreign force to aid them? Would you 
deny them what is reasonable for fear 
they should? Certainly not. It would 


* Lucan, |. 129 to 155. 
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it relieved a Quaker—when it alleviated | like a volcano burnt out, or like Vesuvius 


the condition of a Catholic, it looked | when Strabo saw it. 


only to a Catholic. It never purged to 
the riglit and bled to the left at once. In 
the present period, all discussions be- 
tween the church and state had ceased, 


be barbarous to pretend to look into 
the minds of men. I would go further, it 
would not be just even to trace consequences 
from principles, which, though evident to me, 
were denied by them Let them disband as 
a faction, and let them act as individuals; 
and when I see them with no other views than 
to enjoy their own conscience in peace, I, for 
one shall most cheerfully vote for their relief. 

‘¢ A tender conscience, of all things, ought 
-to be tenderly handled ; for if you do not, you 
injure not only the conscience, but the whole 
moral frame and constitution is injured, re- 
curring at times to remorse, and seeking 
refuge only in making the conscience callous. 
But the conscience of faction, the conscience 
of sedition, the conscience of conspiracy, war, 
and confusion © * * * @ * 

“ Whether any thing be proper to be de- 
nied, which is right in itself, because it may 
lead to the demand of others, which it is im- 
proper to grant;—abstractedly speaking, 
there can be no doubt that this question 
,ought to be decided in the negative. But as 
no moral questions are ever abstract ques- 
tions, hig, belore I judge upon any abstract 
proposition, must be embodied in circum- 
stances: for since things are right or wrong, 
morally speaking, only by their relation and 
connexion with other things, this very ques- 
tion of what it Is politically right to grant de- 
pends upon this relation to its effects. It is 
the direct office of wisdom to Jook to the con- 
sequences of the acts we do; if it be not this, 
it is worth nothing, it is out of place and of 
function; and a downright fool is as capable 
of government as Charles Fox. A man de- 
sires a sword ; why should he be refused? a 
sword is a means of defence, and defence is | 
the natural right of man,—nay, the first of all | 
his rights, and which comprehends them. all. 
But if I know that the sword desired is to be 


employed to cut my own throat, common ; itself, no quarter, no compromise. 


sense, and my own self defence, dictate to me | 
to keep out of his hands this natural right of 


the sword. But whether this denial be wise | clurations, you will say, of hot men : 


Here stood the 
friendly olive—there the cheering vine— 
on this spot the supporting corn. 

Of the Unitarians he knew nothing ; 
they came, however, in such a question- 


os 


establishment is itself a national grievance, to 
desire them to forward or to resist any mea- 
sure upon account of its conducing to the 
safety of the church, or averting its danger, 
would be to the last degree absurd. If you 
have reason to think thus of it, take the re- 
formation instanlly into your own: hands 
whilst you are yet cool, and can do it in 
measure and proportion, and not under the 
influence of election tests and popular fury. 
But here I assume that by far the greater 
number of those, who compose the House, 
are of opinion, that this national church es- 
tablishment is a great national benefit, a great 
public blessing, and that its existence or its 
non-existence of course is a thing by no 
means indifferent to the public welfare: then, 
to them its danger or its safety must enter 
deeply into every question, which has a rela- 
tion to it. It is not, because ungrounded 
alarms have been given, that there never can 
exist a real danger; perhaps the worst effect 
of an ungrounded alarm is to make people 
insensible to the approach of a real peril. 
Quakerism is strict, methodical, in its nature 
highly aristocratical, and so regular, that it 
has brought the whole community to the 
condition of one family ; but it does net ac. 
tually interfere with the government. The 
principle of your petitioners is no passive con- 
Sclentious dissent on account of an over-scru- 
pulous habit of mind; the dissent on their 
part is fundamental, gocs to the very root: 
and it is at issue not upon this rite or that ce- 
remony, on this or that school opinion, but 
upon this one question of an establishment, 
as unchristian, unlawful, contrary to the Gos- 
pel, and to natural right, popish and idola- 
trous. ‘These are the principles violently and 
fanatically heid and pursued—taught to their 
children, who are sworn at the altar hke 
Hannibal. The war ts with the establishment 
As a 
party, they are infinitely mischievous : see 
the declarations of Priestley and Price—de- 
likely 


or foolish, Just or unjust, prudent or cowardly, | enough, but who are the cool men, who have 
depends entirely on the state of the man’s | disclaimed them? not one, — no, not one. 


means, 
tions, and yet be so very weak as to make all 
precaution foolish. See whether this be the 
case of these dissenters, as to their designs, 
as to their means, numbers, activity, zeal, 
a Sh assistance. 

“The first question to be decided, when 


we talk of the church's being in danger | 


from any particular measure is, whether the 
danger to the church is a public evil; for 
to thusc, who think that the national church 


A man may have very ill-disposi- : 


Which of them has ever told you, that they 
do not mean to destroy the church, if ever it 
should be in their power? Which of them 
has told you, that this would not be the first 
and favourite use of any power they should 
get? not one,—no, not one. Declarations of 
hot men! The danger is thence that they 
are under the conduct of hot men; “ falsosin 
amore odia non fingere.” 

“They say, they are well affected to the 
state, and mean only tu destroy the church. 
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able shape, that he conceived he had a 
right to ask them, whether they brought 
airs from Heaven or blasts from hell ? 
And whether their advent was wicked or 
charitable? The question now therefore 
was, whether we had sufficient reason to 
repeal those acts at this time. Upon this 
point he was of opinion, that the subject, 
as opened by Mr. Fox, did not depend 
upon the principles of toleration; putting 
that consideration also, as well as the 
theological part of the subject, out of the 
‘question, he should look at the petition 
of the Unitarians, as it now appeared be- 
fore the House. The petition was 
against the general principles of the 
christian religion, as connected with the 
State. It went to dismember the chris- 
tian commonwealth. By a christian com- 
mMonwealth there was established no alli- 
ance, as had often been erroneous! 

Stated, between church and state. Church 
and state were one and the same, and in 
order to see whether this petition agreed 
with that principle, the better way would 
be to look at the professions of the Uni- 
tarians. He had often heard that we 
were not always to believe the man 
who professed to be our friend; but the 
devil was in it, if we did not believe him, 
when he professed to be ourenemy. The 
Unitarians were the enemies, the avowed 
enemies of the church; they had latel 

accused themselves of a disgraceful timi- 
dity with respect to the concealment of 
their sentiments, and now they were to 
atone for that timidity by an extraordinar 

boldness. They had avowed their hosti- 
lity to the church. They had confessed 
their determination to propagate their 


If this be the utmost of their meaning, you 
must first consider whether you wish your 
church establishment to be destroyed? if you 
do, you had much better do it now in temper, 
an a grave, moderate, and parliamentary way. 
But if you think otherwise, and that you think 
at to be an invaluable blessing, a way full 
sufficient to nourish a manly, rational, adic: 
and at the same time humble piety; if yon 
find it well fitted to the frame and pattern of 
your civil constitution ; if you find ita barrier 
against fanaticism, infidelity, and atheism : if 
you find that it furnishes support to the hu- 
man mind in the afflietions and distresses of 
the world, consolation in sickness, pain, po- 
verty, and death; if it dignifies our nature 
with the hope of immortality, leaves inquiry 
free, whilst it preserves an authority to teach, 
where authority only can teach, “ communia 
altaria, eque ac patsiam, diligite, colite, fo- 
Yete ¢ ¢ @ 
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doctrines. They were avowedly a societ 
for the propagation of opinions immedi- 
ately hostile to our church—they had in- 
corporated for that purpose—they had 
published pamphlets with that view— 
they had raised a large fund to be em- 
ployed in that service—they had entered 
into a solemn compact to obtain that end 
—it was weH known that Dr. Priestley 
was their patriarch. Knowing all these 
things, the question was, whether persons 
with those views, wishes, and determina- 
tions, should be objects of the special 
grace and favour of that House. To 
prove that what he stated of them was 
true, he would read their publications, as 
publications issued to the world by them- 
selves, which would be the best answer 
to the question, whether they were 
proper objects of favour, and whe- 
ther to grant them indulgencies would be 
at this trme prudent or politic. 

In order to show what were the princi- 
ples of these Unitarians, he would give 
their own authority, by quoting the toasts 
given at one of their meetings, which 
might be considered as articles of faith in 
all associations and political meetings, 
both of the present and former days, all 
of which, fourteen in number, were bum- 
per toasts, and he would not withhold 
from the House a single bumper, by re- 
fusing to read them. He contended that 
the celebration of the 14th of July, and 
the libels of Thomas Paine, were the 
causes of the riots at Birmingham, and 
that they proceeded from political and 
not religious prejudices; upon both of 
these topics he dwelt for a long time, as 
highly mischievous in themselves, and 
dangerous in their consequences, because 
those very people, who were petitioners, 
had avowed their approbation of the abo- 
minable proceedings at Paris on that day, 
of horrid perfidy and unprovokcd rebel- 
lion; likewise of the doctrine of Paine, 
and not only approved of them, but as it 
were recommended them for the imitation 
of England, to prove that they were con- 
nected with the Revolution society here, 
and the club of Jacobins in Paris, and 
adopted the same principles to their 
fullest extent. He read several of their 
resolutions, and concluded, that such 
people were not fit men for relief or 
encouragement, from their sentiments 
and connexions. He said, there was no 
religious liberty in France; but, on the 
contrary, the greatest persecution had 
subsisted ever since that dreadful 14th of 
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July, and worse persecution than could 
possibly take place in this country. He 
regretted sincerely what had happened at 
Birmingham, but it was .of some conse- 
quence to know, that if we had not laws 
to prevent such outrageous riots, we had 
Jaw and justice enough to compensate the 
sufferers ; this was not the case in France. 
He was sure the right hon. gentleman 
must have been imposed upon on that 
subject, when he thought those riots pro- 
ceeded from religious prejudices against 
the Unitarians; for Br. Priestley had 
preached and written his Unitarian sys- 
tem fcr eight-and-twenty years without 
any molestation, until he and his followers 
came forward to celebrate avowedly the 
14th of July, and declared their princi- 
aaa to be precisely the same.—Mr. 

urke then went into a description of al- 
most every event that had taken place in 
France since the Revolution, accompany- 
ing his observations with severe Pail 
on the proceedings of the national as- 
sembly. He contended, that the system 
of those in this country, who connected 
themselves with such society, and ap- 
pretee or recommended these principles 
or examples to this country, was nothing 
short of an avowed intention to subvert 
and overturn every establishment, politi- 
cal and religious, of every kind, and a 
wish to extend that destruction to all 
nations. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he did not believe 
the right hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
would wilfully io or say any thing in that 

_House from improper motives; yet he 
must observe that, throughout the whole 
of his speech, there pervailed a misrepre- 
sentation, and a misunderstanding, both 
on the affairs of France, and with respect 
to the Unitarians, of which he was one, 
that he never could pass unnoticed. He 
declared his opinions to be completely 
with the Unitarians in all they had writ- 
ten, and evcry thing they had circulated, 
from a thorough conviction, that they 
were founded on principles of rectitude, 
justice, and honesty ; all which was de- 
nied to them while penal statutes re- 
mained. The right hon. gentleman had 
dwelt on the word idolatrous, With re- 
spect to that word, Mr. Smith said, when 
he saw it in the book published by the 
Unitarians, he had disapproved of it, 
because he wished that decency of lan- 
guage might be observed as much as 
possible; but he did think that when the 
principles of the Unitarians were called 


is 
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blasphemous, they were not so unjustifi- 
able in using the term idolatrous, as they 
would otherwise have been. He con- 
tended that they were completely uncon- 
nected with the Dissenters, and all other 
clubs, associations, or whatever name the 
right hon. gentleman might give them. 
With remand to the petition on the table, 
among the signatures of those who sub- 
scribed it, were the names of many 
clergymen, as well as laity, of Calvinistic 
clergymen, and Unitarian ministers; of 
those who were members of the church 
of England, as well as of those who dis- 
sented from the established church. The 
right hon. gentleman had assumed that 
all who approved of what was done in 
France on the 14th of July, approved 
likewise of every abuse that had since 
occurred in that country. This was an 
argument against the Unitarians, as un- 
candid as it was unjust and untrue. He 
would tell the House, that the Unitarians, 
and those who signed their petition, were 
as firm and stea cue to the consti- 
tution as the right hon. gentleman, or 
any set of men whatever. The right hon. 
gentleman had charged the society with 
being a set of men not fit to be counte- 
nanced by this country; if so, why had 
not the right hon. gentleman come for- 
ward and prosecuted them for their con- 
duct? He challenged Mr. Burke to show, 
from any documents which he had, any 
just grounds for charging that society 
with a correspondence with the Jacobin 
club in Paris. If the right hon. gentle- 
man could find, in any of their books, any 
plan for the subversion of the constitution 
and government of this country, he should 
be much obliged to him; as In that case, 
he should take the advice of the right 
hon.’ gentleman, and withdraw himself 
from the society. As long as his name 
was William, he would stand up for the 
principles which he then maintained, and 
would support them to the utmost of his 
ability. With regard to the meeting on 
the 14th of July, in commemoration of 
the Revolution in France, whatever might 
be the present situation of that country, 
its state at the period when that meeting 
took place, was, in his opinion, a state 
far more happy than that which the king- 
dom of France had ever known under the 
old form of government; and he was by 
no means ashamed of his name having 
appeared on the occasion. The right 
hon. gentleman had mentioned Dr. Priest- 
ley in terms of asperity. Now it was 
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somewhat singular, that Dr. Priestley was 
not present at the meeting at Birming- 
ham, which was a very peaceable one, 
and that he rather endeavoured to dis- 
suade those from going, who formed that 
meeting: it was also somewhat singular, 
that the gentleman who presided on the 
occasion, was a member of the church of 
England, and was not injured in his pro- 
perty and person: it was likewise sin- 
gular, that no member of the established 
church was injured, but that the dissen- 
ters alone suffered loss. The riots in 
1780, and those at Birmingham, Mr. 
Smith contended, proceeded both of them 
from the operation of penal statutes, 
which marked out particitar descriptions 
of people as odious, and as objects of 
persecution. The Unitarians had been 
said, by the right hon. gentleman, to be a 
sect which had never before been heard 
of: if the right hon. gentleman meant, 
that they had not been before heard of in 
the House of Commons, or that their 
names, as a society, had never before 
been seen on the table, he was right in 
his assertion ; but he was Stoniehal. that 
a person of such general information, 
should say, that they were a sect never 
Before heard of: they had existed in the 
earliest age of Christianity, and were 
known to have been persecuted long 
since.—-It was not on account of himself, 
or the Unitarians, that he wished those 
laws repealed; they had no fears about 
that, because they knew no person in this 
country would be during enough to put 
them in force: they could not be called 
laws; they were a sort of non-descripts, 
which only had existence by continuing 
in lethargy, and if ever there was found an 
individual infamous enough to rouse them 
into action, the public mind would repel 
the attempt, and produce their immediate 
annihilation. He knew there was not a 
common informer bad enough for such 
employment; yet he almost wished for a 
prosecution of the kind, in order com- 
_ pletely to have those laws demolished. 
As to the idea, suggested by the right 
hon. gentleman, that the repeal of the 
statutes in question was required, in order 
that the Unitarians might the more effec- 
tually propagate their opinions, and acce- 
lerate the completion of the objects that 
he had conceived they had in view, the 
circumstance of those statutes being re- 
pealed would not, he believed, occasion 
the society to publish one book more, or 
enable them with greater ease to dissemi- 
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nate those doctrines which they consi- | 
dered to be the doctrines of truth. Mr. 
Smith concluded with declaring, that, in 
his opinion, the House ought to accede 
to the repeal of the statutes that had been 
recited. 

Lord North said, he was pleased with 


the mode in which his right hon. friend 


had opened the business, by confining his 
motion to the repeal of the 9th and 10th 
of king William. ‘Though it always gave 
him great pain to differ from his right hon. 
friend, he must have done it, had’ it been 
proposed tu repeal the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts; for, while the Act of Settle- 
ment remained, he never could submit 
to a repeal of those laws. The request of 
the petitioners was so reasonable, that he 
could not see any grounds of opposition 
to it: all the boon they asked, was not to 
make them criminal for acting according 
to their consciences—not to make a crime 
of deliberate conviction. Toleration was 
a principle agreed to on all hands; why,’ 
then, begin to refuse it to those who had 
done nothing to render them liable to 

rsecution? If it is admitted that those 
awe are too bad to be put in execution, 
can there be a stronger reason for repeal- 
ing them? Why are they to be main- 
tained? Upon what principle of expe- 
diency, policy, or justice? The Unitarians 
were not turbulent or seditious men ; but if 
they were, had we not the same laws to 
govern and punish them as others? With 
regard to the time, that dbjection had no 
weight with him; no time could be im- 
proper to do justice, or proper to con- 
tinue injustice: religion was not to be 
defended by the dead letter of a dead law. 
If oh meant to act as Christians, let 
them follow the pure and simple doctrines 
of Christ. ‘ Love your neighbour as 
yourself,” was the criterion of Chris- 
tianity ; and by that standard he had no 
objection to try all the laws in the statute 
book, and to repeal such as were repug- 
nant to it, which he considered those in 
question to be. 

Mr. Mitford objected to the motion; 
first; because the time was improper ; 
secondly, because the minds of the people 
were in a state of ferment; thirdly, be- 
cause the extent of the motion was too 
wide; and lastly, he objected to the 
nature and substance of it, as connected 
with a general system of repealing all 
penal statutes. 

Mr. Adam contended that the grounds 
of objection, stated by his learned friend, 


* 
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were without the least foundation. With 
regard to the extent of the motion, the or- 
derly manner in which it was brought for- 
cf obviated that, because, when inacom- 
mittce, it could meet with the discussion it 
required, and could not have in a House. 
As to the nature of it, the hon. gentleman 
had said, that, though repealing those laws 
would give great satisfaction to many, it 
would give much discontent to a far 
greater number of the people ; but this he 
did not believe. He was sure the Unita- 
rians held no such opinions as were 
ascribed to them. The Hovse seemed 
to be fond of abuse against Dr. Priestley; 
but he knew of no such dangerous writings 
and doctrines as they charged him with, | 
If any such existed, had the country so 
little spirit as to pass them over with 
impunity? Had they no laws to guard the 
constitution from such attacks, or no 
attorney-general to prosecute? He then 
referred to the petitioners, whom he des- 
¢tibed to be very respectable. That the 
time was improper, certainly could not be 
seriously unre since they were told, 
that the country was in a state of uni- 
versal prosperity which it had never 
before seen. 

Mr. £7tt said, he now rose to give his 
reasons for voting against the motion. 
If, upon a liberal view, it could be proved 
that there were laws existing against 
the general system of toleration, undoubt- 
edly if circumstances would admit of it, 
an opportunity should be taken to do 
away such laws. When, however, a 
motion was made that went to do 
away the whole system of laws relating to 
religion, it required the serious regard of 
that House. The statutes in question 
had stood long, and were thought neces- 
sary by our ancestors. No practical evil 
had resulted from them to any description 
of men, nor was likely to happen; and 
danger might accrue from their being 
repealed, upon many occasions; nor would 
he hesitate to say, that there was just as 
much reason to be apprehensive of danger 
now as at any former period. Hitherto 
it had always been thought wise to observe 
extreme caution in all matters of religion, 
aud particularly todo nothing that looked 
like an attack upon the established reli- 
gion of the country—a policy which 
ought never to be departed trom. It had 
been argued, that if an act was never put 
in force, it oucht not to exist. He dif- 
fered from this reasoning, and brought 
the question to this, whether, by repeal- 


ing those laws, from a continuance of 
which no practical evil existed on ope, 
side, and evident danger seemed to be 
the consequence of repealing them on the 
other, would it be wise to do it? He ob- 
jected to the mode of bringing forward 
the motion; for though the right hon. 
gentleman confined himself to the 9th and. 
10th of king William, he had intimated 
his intention to pursue the general system. 
until all the statutes, inflicting penalties. 
for religious opinions, should be repealed. 
In viewing the statutes in question, they: 
ought to consider that, though they might 
be improper perhaps in theory, yet their 
practical effects were not detrimental ; 
and they ought also to consider what. 
might be the practical effects of the repeal. 
of them. If the measure were to be car-. 
ried into execution, it ought to be done 
deliberately, and in a manner the most. 
guarded. Many might misconceive the. 
grounds upon which the House repealed 
those statutes, and the probability was, 
that that would be the case. As to the. 
country being ina state of ferment, he, 
believed his learned friend had gone too, 
far when he said it. If there were persons 
inimical to the constitution, he really be- 
lieved their numbers were small, and their. 
proceedings too insignificant to be dan- 
gerous. The great body of the yore: 
were firmly united in their love for the 
constitution, and had a proper sense of 
the many blessings they enjoyed under it. 
At the same time, he saw no propriety in 
that House giving encouragement to a 
society, whose declarations avowed. their. 
ce to be subversive of every esta- 

lished religion and every established. 
government, and who meditated a delibe- 
rate attack on the parliament of the 
country. If they were to repeal this law, 
might it not be so misrepresented, that the 

ublic mind might be impressed with an 
idea that, in place of wishing to relieve 
a certain class of men from penalties, the 
House were become indifferent about the. 
established religion, and careless of what 
infringements they made upon it? This 
they would think the first step towards a, 
gradual abolition of all the establishments 
and fundamental principles of the consti- 
tution. He likewise thought, in all cases: 
of this nature, the previous opinion and 
concurrence of those most materially 
affected ought to be obtained. With, 
respect to the repeal of the statutes in 
question, or the permitting them to 
remain ag they bad bitherto continued, 
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he conceived that the danger was all on 
one side, and that no inconvenience was 
to be apprehended on the other. 

Mr. Fox rose to reply. He said, he 
had indeed heard, before he came into 
the House, that his motion was likely to 
be opposed; but what the grounds of 
opposition were, he had not the least idea 
of. Now, however, all was out; for the 
right hon. gentleman on the bench with 
him (Mr. Burke), had circuitously, and 
the right hon. gentleman opposite, di- 
oe opposed every principle and system 
of toleration, in a manner that he never 
could have expected from either of them. 
It was not his intention to follow the first 
right hon. gentleman through all the 
extraneous matter he had introduced ; 
for, certainly his motion had nothing to 
do with France, which it was the fashion 
with some gentlemen to cram into ever 
debate. His opinions of the French 
Revolution were precisely the same now 
that they ever had been. He considered 
that event as highly advantageous to 
this country, and to the world in general ; 
and that right hon. gentleman knew his 
disposition too well, to suppose that any 
temporary or accidental defeat that the 
French might suffer in their struggle for 
liberty, would stagger his mind with 
regard to their success in the result. 
Such accidental defeats were to be ex- 
pected at the commencement of such 
wars, and when attacks were made by 
raw and undisciplined troops; but those 
dcfeats would not be decisive; and such 
had been, as the right hon. gentleman 
well knew, their mutual opinions duri 
the American war. He had hear 
of treachery, perfidy, and unprovoked 
rebellion, and the demolition of one of 
the king's fortresses, in high terms; and 
though he had been told that no two- 
legged animal could be found, who would 
credit the old woman’s stories abeut the 
Bastile, he would acknowledge himself to 
be that animal. He knew the right hon. 
gentleman’s taste for poetry, and when 
the Bastile was mentioned, a description 
of it came to his mind, as given by one 
of the first of our modern poets, the 
amiable Cowper, in his poem of The 
Task : 

« Ye horrid towers, th’ abede of broken hearis, 
Ye dungeons and ye cages of despair, 

That monarchs have supplied, froin age te age, 
With music such as suits their sovereign ears, 
The sighs and groans of miserable men ! 

There's not an English heart that would not leap 
To bear that. ye were fallen at last; to. know. 
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That even our enemics, so oft’ employ’d 
In forging chains for us, themselves were freo. 

Tis the cause of man. 
There dwell the most forlorn of human kind, 
Immur’d though unaccus’d, condemn’d ontry’d, 
Cruelly spared, and hopeless of escape. 
Oh, comfortless existence! hemm'd around 
With woes which who that suffers would not kneel 
And beg for exile, or the pangs of death ?— 
That man should thus encroach on fellow ian, 
Abridge him of his just and native rights, 
Eradicate him, tear him from his hold 
Upon th’ endearments of domestic life 
And social, nip his fruilfalness, and use 
And doom him, for perhaps an hecdless word, 
To barrenness, and solitude, and tears, 
Moves indignation.” 

After having repeated these lines, he 
added, in the Taaeieee of the poet, that 
there was not an English heart which 
would not leap to hear that this monu- 
ment of arbitrary power, this abode of 
wretchedness and despair, had now fallen. 
With respect to Paine’s book, he had 
called it a libel, but not an infamous one ; 
it was a libel on the constitution of Great 
Britain—the right hon. gentleman's book 
was a libel on every free constitution in | 
the world. The French revolution he 
had particularly avoided touching on. 
He knew not why Dr. Priestley, because 
he approved of the French revolution, 
should: be liable to punishment from the 
circumstance of his being a Unitarian, 
and that he (Mr. Fox) should be ex-: 
empted from punishment who was of the 
same opinion, but was a Trinitarian. He 
had never before heard the Birmingham 
riot defended. He did not think that 
the merits of any question ought to be 
decided by the conduct of an individual. 
Some of Dr. Priestley’s works he had 
read; in his religious writings he had 
found nothing of politics, and his poli- 
tical works memed free from religion. 
Mr. Fox noticed the circumstance of 
Mr. Burke’s having, he believed, last 
session on the Catholic bill, declared @& 
wish, that all the sanguinary laws inflict- 
ing death in matters of religion were 
repealed.* The right hon. gentleman, 
indeed, might have altered his opinion, as 
he had lately done, very suddenly, on va- 
rious topics. The idea that repealing the 
statutes would give scandal to the people, 
as rendering them liable to the imputa- 
tion of indifference to the religion of the 
country, Mr. Fox considered as weak and 
unfounded. The pagans, he observed, 
might have said the same with respect to 
the Christians. No measure of toleration 
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was ever known to have originated with 
the bishops, and on the subject before 
the House they were the last persons to 
be consulted. Mr. Fox adduced some 
strong facts in support of this observation. 
He had within the last three years paid 

articular attention to the subject, and 
had read considerably upon it, and he 
was, from the completest conviction, a 
firm friend to religious establishments. 
With regard to the times, he did not 
think that popular prejudice should deter 
the House from giving their opinion on 
the subject; the House, he observed, 
of late seemed inclined to become the 
slave of popularity. When he considered 
the various books that had been published, 
and reflected on the manner in which the 
Birmingham rioters had been punished, 
he thought there appeared to be a violent 
high-church spirit in the country. If 
gentlemen saw danger abroad, they ought 
to step forward and endeavour to crush 
it; for his part he feared none. Mr. 
Fox concluded with declaring, that he 
hoped and trusted, that the subject of 
toleration would be renewed as often as 
could be, convinced as he was, that the 
more it was discussed, the more its justice 
would be perceived and acknowledged. 

The House divided on Mr. Fox's mo- 
tion: 


TELLERS. 
Mr.Grey - - ° 
YEAS. Mr. Adam - - - 63 
Mr. Neville, - - “ 
Nozs. Mr. Mitford - -« - fuse 


So it passed in the negative. 


Address for further Recompence to Mr. 
Ley, Clerk Assistant or the House of 
Commons.] May 17. . Pelham rose 
in conformity to the notice he had given 
of his intention to move for some addi- 
tional reward for the long and faithful 
services of Mr. Ley the clerk assistant. 
He said his services, during twenty-four 
years, entitled him to a much higher 
reward than his salary, and the fees of 
his office, conferred upon him. Mr. Ley 
had renounced the emoluments and pro- 
fessional] honours of the bar, to which he 
had been brought up, to devote his talents 
and his time to the service of the public 
in that House. How serviceable those 
talents had been, those could witness 
who had long been members; and they 
could not more admire the talents than 
they esteemed the man who possessed 
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them. Had the honourable gentleman 
continued in the practice of his profession, 
he certainly would have obtained consi- 
derably greater emoluments than by the 
office he now held; and had he been a 
member of that House, he would have 
been one of its brightest ornaments. His 
object was not to increase the salary of 
the office, but to confine the remuneration 
he meant to move for to the honourable 
gentleman, whose services highly merited 
the consideration of the House; and 
that the House should act as it ought for 
its own dignity, the proposal he should | 
offer would be “ That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, that he 
will be graciously pleased to give direc- 
tions for making some farther recompence 
to John Ley, esq, in consideration of his 
long and meritorious services as clerk 
assistant of this House, and to assure his 
Majesty that this House will make good 
whatever sum his majesty shall order to 
be issued for this purpose.” 

Mr. Pitt spoke in highly complimen- 
tary terms of the talents and services of 
Mr. Ley, who the more he was known, 
the more he was admired and respected. 
He was sure that, on this occasion, there 
would be no other competition between 
the members, than that of which should 
do the most justice to the hon. gentleman's 
services: for his part, it was with great 
pleasure that he rose to second the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Fox said, that as an old member 
of parliament, he had long had oppor- 
tunities of ee the gentleman who 
was the subject of the motion; and he 
could safely say, he never gave a vote 
with more pleasure, than that which he 
was now going to give in support of the 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to, xem. con. 


Debate in the Lords on Mr. Fox's Li- 
bel Bill.] May 16. The Bill was read a se- 
cond time. On the Motion, that it be 
committed, 

Earl Camden rose, and prefaced his sen- 
timents by a very affecting address, de- 
claring, that he had thought never to have 
troubled their lordships more. The hand 
ofage was upon him, and he felt himself 
unable to take an active part in their de- 
liberations. On the present occasion, 
however, he considered himself as parti- 
cularly, or rather as personally, called 
upon. His opinion on the subject had 
been long known; it was upon record ; it 
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was on their lordships table. He still 
retained it; and he trusted he should be 
able to prove, that it was consonant to law 
and the constitution.—The plain simple 
point which was under the consideration 
of their lordships, in his opinion, was, 
Whether the charges which had of late 
been given to juries in cases of libel, 
namely, the telling them that the fact of 
publication, and the application of the in- 
nuendoes, being proved, they were bound 
to find the defendant guilty, leaving, the 
court to judge afterwards, whether the 
writing was or was not’a libel, were con- 
sistent with the law, and constitution of 
this country? The learned judges, in 
their answer to the questions proposed to 
them by the House, had ample opportu- 
nity of answering that question distinct- 
ly ; but they had cautiously avoided giv- 
ing an opinion upon that point, and had 
confined themselves to other collateral 
subjects. On this point he was as firmly 
convinced as he ever was of any thing. 
‘At was to the jury, and to the jury only, 
that a question of libel should be submit- 
ted ; and as this had been doubted, it was 

roper the point should be set at rest. 

e wished the House to reflect on the 
consequence of leaving it a point unset- 
tled. Hereafter, in cases of libel, the 
counsel for the defendant would urge to 
juries, that this bill was the general sense 
of the people of England, expressed in the 
House of Commons, almost nemine con- 
tradicente—and who was the judge who 
would dare to stop a barrister making such 
an observation ? On the other hand, the 
counsel for the prosecution might insist 
on the opinion of the House of Peers 
against the principle of the bill. This 
would introduce altercations between the 
jury and the bench, would be a great im- 
pediment to the distribution of public jus- 
tice, and might affect the tranquillity of 


the people. 

He exposed the fallacy of the pre- 
tended distinction between law and dct, 
in the question of guilty or not guilty of 
printing and publishing a libel; they were 
‘united as much as intent and action in the 
consideration of all other criminal pro- 
ceedings. Without an implied malice a 
man could not be found guilty even of 
murder. The simply killing of a man was 
nothing, until it was proved that the act 
arose from malice. A man might kill 
another in his own defence, or under va- 
rious circumstances which rendered the 
kiJing no murder. How were these 
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things to be explained? by the circum- 
stances ofthe case. What was the ruling 
principle ? the intention of the party. 
Who were judges of the intention of the 
party ; the judge ? No; the jury. Sothat 
the jury were allowed to judge of the in- 
tention upon an indictment for murder, 
and not to judge of the intention of the 
party upon libel. This, indeed, was so 
much out of all principle of justice and 
common sense, that it could not be sup- 
ported for asingle moment. Our ances- 
tors, indeed, had remained silent upon the 
point, whether the intent of the party, 
and tendency of a publication alleged to 
be a libel, was matter of law, or matter 
of fact. The reason was obvious; it 
was neither the one or the other simply, 
but a compound of both, and which 
in their very nature could only be de- 
cided by a jury. There could be no 
libel, without a mischievous intention and 
tendency. The jury, if deprived of judg- 
ing of that intention and tendency, might 
as well be deprived of the power of qadg: 
ing of the fact of the publication; for the 
intention and tendency made part of the 
subject in contest between the parties. 
On the part of the prosecution it was al- 
leged, that the defendant did wilfully, ma- 
liciously publish, &c. The defendant de- 
nied this charge by his plea, “I’m not 
guilty of the offence laid to my charge.” 
What were the jury sworn to do? Well 
and truly to try the issue joined. The 
question was, who should have the power 
of saying guilty, or not guilty, on a libel ? 
—The jury beyond all dispute. There 
could not be two opinions upon it stated 
in this view.—But a distinction had been 
taken, and it was said, *‘ Ad questionem 
legis non respondent juratores, et ad ques- 
tionem facti non respondent judices,.” 
This maxim was a very true and plain one ; 
but it was misapplicd ; it was not appli- 
cable at all tothe case ofa libel; it reter- 
red solely to the case where the law and 
the fact might be separated, and had no 
natural connexion whatever. It applied 
to cases where the fact was admitted bY 
the defendant as stated by the plaintiff, 
but where the defendant denied the point 
of law, arising out of that fact, as stated 
by the plaintiif; and this was argued by 
way of demurrer. But in this was acase 
where there was no law separate from the 
fact, or rather there was no law at all. 
The publication was a fact ; the intention 
was so connected with fact, that it could 
only be proved by fact. The tendency was 
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30 connected with fact, that inference could 
not be drawn only from circumstances 
arising out ofa fact. There was not, nor 
eould there be, any thing in the nature of 
a libel, that the most ignorant man in 
England, not being an idiot, could not 
judge of as well as the most profound 
awyer. A German, or any other fo- 
reigner, who knew nothing of our con- 
stitution, might judge ofit. There never 
was, nor could there be, a difficulty in 
it. Nothing more was to be judged of 
than appeared on the face of it, the natu- 
ral tendency of the le Why shoulda 
man be a lawyer, in order to understand 
English? The truth, indeed, was, that, 
by these distinctions, or affected distinc- 
tions, between law and fact, where there 
was no law, and the whole was fact, had 
frequently been the cause of juries, of a 
pliant disposition, to trifle with the oath 
they took. : 

Some juries were found resolute enough 
to disregard the instruction, and find a 
verdict tor the defendant. Others were 
overawcd by the presence, and, perhaps, 
the menaces of a magistrate, robed, 
learned, and dignified, and found a ver- 
dict against their consciences, and their 
oaths. Other juries, taking a middle 
course, had found their verdict, “ guilty 
of printing and publishing,” which was 
sure to have the etlect of a full convic- 
tion; for in all such cases, the court then 
directed the clerk to enter the verdict ge- 
nerally, “guilty.” Again, juries, when so 
directed, seeing the fact of printing and 
publishing proved, and not able to con- 
ceive any guilt or libel in the publication 
had added to their verdict the word 
‘‘only.” Nothimg could be more evident 
than that their intent, by so doing, was to 
pronounce upon the innocence of the de- 
tendant ; the court, therefore, could not, 
as in the other case, order the clerk to en- 
ter guilty, and so aired to judgment. 
What then was to bedone? A new de- 
Vice is found out for this. The verdict is 
act aside as faulty, and a new trial or- 
dered. Lord Mansfield, who, he _ be- 
lieved, introduced this practice, had ad- 
vanced such arguments in defence of it, 
as he could not agree in, although he re- 
garded the learned lord as one of the 
greatest magistrates, and the ablest man, 
this country had ever been blest with. 
While he differed from lord Mansfield in 
this, he thought himself, because of dis- 
sentions between them on former occa- 
sions, bound to express, in the strongest 
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terms he could use, his very high respect 
for that noble and truly learned lord, who, 
if he were there, would bear him witness, 
that personal rancour or animosity had 
never mixed with their differences. 

Here his lordship entered into a ve 
able, clear, forcible, and accurate histon- 
cal dctail of cases, determined both in 
good and bad times, from the time of 
Bracton, five hundred years ago, down to 
the time when he himself was at the bar, 
and proved, that the general bent of all 
the charges, which had been given to the 
jury, was, that they were to judge of the 
intention and tendency of the alleged 
libel; that they were solely to determine 
the whole case. Even 5 udge Jeftries 
himself had done so, and he could not be 
said to entertain any sentiments against 
the power of the crown contrary to law. 
Adverting to the practice respecting 
libels, his lordship contended that it was 
altocether modern. What, he asked, 
would have been the fate of the Seven 
Bishops in the reign of James 2d, if the 
opinion of the judges had been binding on 
the jury ? It was not binding, and the re- 
verend prelates were acquitted. In the 
case of the King against Owen, in which 
his lordship was counsel for the defendant, 
he was allowed to address the jury on the 
whole matter of the libel. In the case 
of the King and Dr. Shebbeare, he went 
into court pre-determined to insist on the 
jury taking the whole of the libel tmto 
consideration. So little did he attend to 
the authority of the judges on that sub- 
ject, that he turned his back on them, and 
directed all he had to say to the jury. 
Lord Camden said, that, inthe days of 
Charles and the James’s, the doctrine now 
contended for would have been most pre- 
cious, it would have served as an admirae 
ble footstool for tyranny. 

So clear was the point in his mind, that 
the jurics were the whole and sole con- 
trollers of all the case of libel, that if all 
the bench of the courts of law, all the bar, 
and the unanimous voice of parliament, 
should declare it to be otherwise, he 
would not change his opinion. He 
wished the House to say with whom 
should judgment on the effect of libel 
rest ? Or rather who should have the care 
of the liberty of the press? The judges, 
or the people of England? The jury were 
the people of England. The judges were 
independent men—be it so ; but were they 


@ See 18 Howell's State Trials, 1227, 
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sag beyond the possibility of corrup- 
tion from the crown? Was it impossible 
to show them favour in any way whatever ? 
The truth was, they possibly might be 
corrupted—juries never could. What 
would be the effect of giving judges the 
whole control of the press? It would 
soon be shut up. When so shackled, no- 
thing would appear that was disagreeable 
to government. As well might an act of 
paneer be passed, that nothing should 

e printed or published but panegyrics 
on ministers and government. Withsuch 
principles we should soon lose all thoughts 
of freedom. So clear was he, that even 
if it were not Jaw, it should be made law, 
that the juries should judge of the whole 
case of a libel, that he protested he 
thought, that in all the catalogue of 
crimes, there was not one that was so fit to 
be determined by a jury, and not by a 
judge, as alibel. With the 
fore, the business should be le 


could be no doubt but juries would always — 


be sufficiently inclined to protect the cha- 
racters of individuals against the pen of 
slander, and government against the li- 
centiousness of sedition. 


Earl Stanhope said that from the able- 


and sound arguments, stated in the speech 


of the learned earl who had just sat down, 


he need not go into the length he other- 
wise -was prepared to do. 
lord who presided over the court of King’s 
bench, had on a former day, among other 


very extraordinary expressions, said that 
‘she found, from the bill, that libellers— 
[Lord Kenyon de- : 


had their friends.” 
nied that he had said any such thing.] 


That learned lord had been the judge in- 
the case of Stockdale, and it was the ille- | 
gal direction to the jury given by the 
judge, that had been the occasion of the | 


present bill. He commented on that di- 


on Mr. Fox’s Libel Bill. 


jury, there- | 
; and there | for high crimes and misdemeanors, and 


The learned | 
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by the court, that they are the country. 
He went through all the forms of a trial 
by indictment for treason or for libel, and 
pointed out the rights and privileges 
which the humane spirit of the law of 
Isngland gives a prisoner of rejecting any 
juryman whose countenance displeased 
him, even if he had no stronger reason. 
Formerly, judges could be challenged, 
but now they could not, which was, in his 
opinion, to be lamented. In elucidation 
of his argument, he put an hypothetical 
case, by supposing that sir Elijah Impey, 
who had been a judge in India, were made 
a judgein England, would it be contended, 
that after having had a motion made against 
him in the House of Commons for an im- 
oe for murder, sir Elijah would 
ea fit judge to try the gentlemen who 
had brought forward that motion ? 
would it be said, that if the four judges 
of the King’s-bench were to be impeached 


were to be acquitted, that they would be 
fit judges to try the persons who so im- 
pace them, if they were to happen to 

e put in a state of trial for any criminal 
offence? He would state to the House an 
authority, which the learned lord on the 
wooleick could not controvert, viz. the 
authority of himself. He then read seve- 
ral extracts from the trial of Mr. Horne 
for a libel, in 1777. His lordship com- 
mented at length on this trial, stated the 
direction of lord Mansfield, and said, he 
would oppose the authority of Mr. Attor- 
ney General Thurlow against the autho- 
rity of the learned lord on the woolsack, 
and if the noble and learned lord would 
not give him his vote, at least he hoped 
he would pair off with Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral Thurlow.* He next quoted the 
case of libel, in which a young lady of 
Nottingham, who had been expelled the 


rection, and said, in any case, whether of Society of Quakers, and who either filed 
murder, burglary, libel, or any thing else, | an information, or brought an action for 
the jury were to find not only the crime | damages, against the clerk of the meeting, 
of murder, but whether the prisoner had ; for stating in his entry in the society's 
been guilty of manslaughter, or, in fact, books, grounds for her expulsion, which 
whether he was guilty at all. If the pri- | were libellous. One was, that the young 
soner, when*he was arraigned, pleaded | lady did not exercise that rigour or self, 
not guilty, he was then asked, “ How will | denial, that she ought to have done, which 
you be tried?” Which was in former | was rather a severe sarcasm on a young 
times a very significant question, because ; lady. He mentioned the particulars of 


there were then two modes of trial, trial 
by battle, and trial by law. The trial by 


the trial, when the judge (lord Mansfield) 
had said, “ such a question had better be 


battle had been long since abolished, and | tried by the court above.” Tle next re- 


@ prisoner now gencrally answered, “ By 

God, and his country.” He then had a 

right to challenge the jury, who are told 
[VOL, XXIX. ] 


ferred to the mauner in which the lord 


* See 20 Howell’s State Trials, 745. 
[4X] 
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Chancellor had quoted sir Matthew Hale, 
and charged him with having misrepre- 
sented that learned judge, who in his First 
Institutes of Common Law, page 260, 
speaking of the office and duty of a judge, 
in regard to his direction to the jury, says, 
‘the judge is to assist the jury, not by 
points of law, but in points of law.” And 
a still stronger passage was to be found 
in Blackstone, vol. 4, p. 361. His lord- 
ship quoted Leonard’s Reports, and an 
infinite variety of other authorities, to 
prove that juries might go according to 
their consciences in the law. and according 
to their own knowledge in the fact. He 
would next state an authority, which was 
now, what the lute Mr. Dunning had been 
in his day, the first man in his profession, 
and the chief ornament of the bar. He 
meant Mr. Bearcroft, the chief justice of 
Chester. What he alluded to was, the 
conduct which Mr. Bearcroft, to his im- 
mortal honour, had pursued in the case of 
the dean of St. Asaph, when he had ac- 
knowledged the right of the jury, to take 
both the law and the fact in their own 
hands. On that occasion lord Mansfield 
had contradicted Mr. Bearcroft, when he 
made the admission, and had said, “ you 
mean the power, not the right.” Mr. 
Bearcroft instantly replied, “I do not 
mean the power, for that no man ever 
disputed; but I mean, the right, which 
the constitution gives the jury, whenever 
they choose to exercise it.”* Mr. Bear- 
croft was not only a great lawyer, but 
was better, a friend to the constitution, 
and an honest man. His lordship men- 
tioned Bushell’s case, and the famous case 
of John Lilburne, who had addressed him- 
self to the judges, and said, ‘the jury 
were to decide, that they were to judge 
of the law and the facts also, and that by 
law, the judges upon the bench, who were 
only Norman intruders, were merely the 
receivers of the decision of the jury, which 
they were obliged to put upon the record.” 
The jury found Lilburne not guilty. His 
lordship quoted Mr. Erskine’s argument 
on the trial of the dean of St. Asaph, and 
lord chief justice de Grey’s conduct in 
the case of the King against Woodfall, de- 
on that they who thought as he and 
other lords did, had every case of any sort 
of authority with them. He mentioned 
the licensing act in the reign of Charles 
2d, by the which it was enacted, that no 
book on politics or history was to be 


* Sce 21 Howell’s State Trials, 973. 
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printed without the authority of the secre- 
tary of state; no treatise on the common 
law without the licence of the lord chan- 
cellor; none on heraldry without that of 
the earl marshal; nor no novels, ro- 
mances, fairy tales, nor any work in 
science, philosophy, mathematics, physic, 
divinity, or love, without the licence of 
the archbishop of Canterbury, supposin 

him, no doubt, the most conversant in a 
those subjects. His lordship took notice 
of the lord chancellor having in his 
speech on a former day mentioned, that 
it was necessary that the practice of 
the law should be uniformly the same 
throughout the kingdom, in Cumberland 
as well as in Cornwall, and that therefore 
the construction of points of law ought to 
rest with the judges. His lordship said, 
it was not a little extraordinary, that the 
learned lord should have instanced two 
counties, which he meant himself to have 
referred to, as instances of his argument 
on the other side of the question. A 
stronger proof of the propriety of leaving 
the law as well as the fact to a jury, could 
not be found, than by stating, that there 
was a particular word, he did not precisely 
recollect it, in use in both the counties of 
Cumberland and Cornwall, which in one 
meant aterm of the severest and most 
disgraceful reproach, andin the other was 
received as an expression perfectly harm- 
less and innocent. Juries of each county 
being aware of the local import of the 
term in their own district, would give it 
its due interpretation, and find a verdict 
accordingly; whercas, upon the uniform 
practice contended for a defendant might 
be convicted of a libel, for using a term 
locally harmless. | He put the case, that 
an action for a libel was brought for using 
a modern word, not to be fund in any 
grammar or glossary, viz. for saying that 
a man was “a great bore ;” a jury would 
laugh at such a ground of prosecution, but 
the judges would turn to their grammars 
and glossarics, and not being able to 
meet with it, would say they could not 
find such a phrase as “a great bore,” but 
they had found a wild boar, which no 
doubt it meant; and yct it could not be, 
as a wild boar had four legs, and a man 
was a two legged animal; then it must 
mean, that the plaintiff was like a wild 
boar in disposition, which was a wicked 
libel, and therefore let the defendant be 
hanged.” He mentioned the dispensing 
judges in James 2nd’s time, who had ad- 
vised the king that it was legal for him to 
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raise money from the subject without the 
consent of parliament, that in time of 
peace he might have a standing army, and 
even that he should have the power to 
give grants of the property of private per- 
sons before they had been convicted ; all 
which might be seen in the bill of rights. 
In Mr. Erskine’s report of the trial of the 
dean of St. aaph it was said by lord 
Mansfield, that he ought to take another 
trial, but that he must stand committed 
till he found bail, which of course he did 
immediately. _If it had been the case of 
@ poor man, could he have afforded the 
expense? and surely their lordships did 
not mean to lay down a_ rule by which a 
rich man might be at large and a poor man 
confined? He had heard an opinion stated 
by the late lord Ashburton who said, that 
he often observed the jury were carried 
away by an improper jripulse from some- 
thing peculiar that fell from a witness, or 
something that dropped from the judge, but 
that there were always one or two men of 
sense and discernment on the jury, who 
made the others search the business to 
the bottom, and brought out a just ver- 
dict. He mentioned Blackstone’s decla- 
ration, that there was no more liberty in 
this country, than there was formerly in 
France, or at present in Turkey, and the 
great difference between a trial by jury 
and a suit in chancery. The one, his 
lordship said, decided a cause in a day ; 
the other, continued not from year to 
year, like Mr. Hastings’s trial, but from 
seated to generation. In his own 
amily in the court of chancery of 
Treland, a suit had been pending, which 
considered as a suit in chancery, was to- 
Jerably soon ended, viz. in forty-two years 
and then the parties took it out of court, 
and concluded 
that was what was emphatically termed 
chancery dispatch. This reminded him 
of a celebrated bun mot of a noble ances- 
tor of his; a person had bought a horse, 
which arered uncommonly restive and 
unruly, overlcaping every fence and 
mound within which he was placed. The 
gentleman who owned the animal men- 
tioned the circumstance to the late earl 
of Chesterfield, and said, he believed he 
must build a wall round the horse to kee 
him in due bounds: when the earl said, 
<* put him in the court of chancery, and 
Til warrant rhe he'll never get out of it.” 
With regard to the intention with which 
@ criminal fact was committed, it often 
happened that the intention was all the 
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crime. In proof of this, he put the case 
ofa man’s getting upon a horse to try 
him, and riding off with him; whena 
messenger being dispatched after him, 
brought him back. When put upon his 
trial for stealing the horse, the man says, 
‘I did not run away with the horse, but 
the horse ran away with me.” The whole 
question in such a case would be the in- 
tention. If a man did an act where the 
hand was not guided by the heart, whcre 
the soul, he might say, was not accessary 
to the act, there was no criminality. He 
also put the supposed case of a hand bill, 
published in the year 1780, when the 
riots had disgraced the metropolis, calling 
upon the enemies of popery to take u 

arms, if the party indicted were to plea 

that the hand bill was printed in the year 
1745, and was meant to excite the public 
to take up arms, to repcl the pretender, 
as the rebels had got to Derby, such a 
defence would convert a crime into a 
meritorious act. Upon the whole he main- 
tained that the publication of a libel was 
not a question of mere law, but of law and 
fact blended together, which ought to be 
decided by the jury. He then went into 
an eulogium on the constitution, which he 
declared was an excellent one, inasmuch 
as it tended to make the people happy, 
and to secure their liberties; but their 
lordships ought ever to remember, that 
the constitution might be undermined, and 
that the House of Commons had at one 
time been destroyed by corruption, and at 
another, the House of Lords had been 
voted useless. They at one time had 
judges like Jeffries, that abominable mon- 
ster, that bloody and brutal executioncr 
of the west of England, that murderer of 
Algernon Sydney, that wretch of whose 
memory no man could speak without 
horror and detestation. They had seen 
the habeas corpus taken away by act of 
parliament, and the liberty of the 
destroyed by the licensing statute. They 
had known tyrants upon the throne, like 
Henry 8th'and Richard 3d, Charles Ist, 
Charles 2nd, James Ist, and that English 
Tarquin, James 2nd. If they were the 
most happy and prosperous people on the 


a) 


face of the globe, it was owing to that ims 


pregnable fortress, that strong hold ofthe 
constitution, trial by jury. 

Lord Kenyon said, after the unprovoked 
attack that had been made upon him, he 
must appear the meanest ofmankind in their 
lordships’ estimation, if he did not endea- 
vour to repel the attack. Every man could 


ress _— 
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not command the great abilities and the 
pre eloquence that they had heard ex- 

ibited that day, but there was one thing 
in every man’s power, viz. veracity. The 
noble lord, instead of instructing himself 
upon points respecting which he had the 
means of information, chose rather to at- 
tack him upon false facts; he surely 
therefore had some right to complain. 
With regard to Stockdale's trial, the noble 
earl had mistated the whole of that matter. 
The jury in that case had brought in a 
verdictcompletely satisfactory to his mind, 
nor had he at the time expresscd the 
smallest displeasure at it; and so farfrom 
his direction to the jury, in that cause 


having been wrong, Mr. Erskine, the coun- 


sel, for thedefendant had told him, as soon 
as the hearing was over, that it was precisely 
what he wished ittohavebeen. Hislordship 
said, the noble earl had done every thing 
to ridicule all that was held sacred b 

every thinking and temperate man. Wit 

regard to himself, itnever had happened to 
him, when he sat as a judge, to have a 
dispute with a jury on a question of libel. 
He mentioned a case, in which one jury- 
man entertaining an opinion contrary to 
his advice and direction, had stood out, 
and at length prevailed on the other eleven 
jurymen tocome over to his opinion, con- 
trary to their own judgment, in conse- 
uence of which, they had not broken 
their oaths, but had yiven an imperfect 
verdict. A new trial, however, was granted 
and the second jury gave a pretty striking 
proof of the opinion they entertained of 
the former jury and their verdict, by una- 
nimously and almost immediately finding 
the defendant guilty. He complimented 
Jord Camden on his mode of arguing his 
opinion, which he said the noble earl had 
done with decency, with dignity and with 
elequence. His fordetip declared no man 
living admired a trial by jury more than 
he did, and they that saw it most fre- 
quently, would always be those who ad- 
mired it most. He quoted lord Hardwicke 
to prove that a judge ofsuch acknowledged 
wisdom and integrity, was of opinion that 
the qucstions of law arising upon facts 
adduced in evidence were not to be de- 
termined by a jury. He conjured their 
Jordships therefore to let the Jaw remain 
as it had ever stood, with all its guards and 
fences about it. A man sitting on the 
bench sutttred many an uneasy moment 
In going through the busincss of his situa- 
tion, and was obliged to consult his con- 
éclence, to enable him to do his duty. 
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His lordship stated the advantages that 


resulted to the public, from the law in 
cases of libel resting with the judges. If 
a man published a paper, which was not a 
libel, but inculcated virtue instead of vice 
and sedition, and were indicted for a libel 
before him, he would not direct a jury to 
find a verdict against such a defendant ; 
and there had occurred cases, where the 
jury having found the defendant guulty, 
the judge had stepped in, and rescued him 
from the consequences. After stating 
various cases of this sort, his lordship re- 
curred to earl Stanhope’s argument, and 
said, if he were to quote sir Isaac New- 
ton’s Principia, or togo into a dissertation 
on Euclid’s Problems, he should not per- 
haps, step so far out of his way, as the 
noble earl had done in his quotations; 
many of which were inapplicable in them- 
selves, or grossly misapplied ; and, indeed, 
the whole of the noble earl’s speech, in- 
stead of appearing to be proper for their 
lordships’ hearing, was rather calculated 
to enflame the lowest dregs of the people, 
and put them out of humour with the 
public administration of justice. 

Viscount Stormont spoke of the 
administration of justice in this king- 
dom, in terms of warm praise and 
admiration. The question of differ- 
ence on the present occasion was, that 
the judges, ad those who thought as he | 
did, contended that juries ought not to 
decide on what they did not understand. 
To decide on facts, integrity of heart, aud 
a plain understanding, were sufficient ; 
not so on points of law. There unlettered 
men like himself might be bewildered, and 
misled. His lordship quoted Mr. Justice 
Forster to prove that he thought upon 
the subject as the present judges did; 
and he had a passage from Jord Hale that 
corroborated and confirmed the same opi- 
nion. He denied that libellers would be 
more easily brought to justice if the pre- 
sent bill passed, than if it did not; and 
complained of the obscure wording of the 
bill, which, he said, was a little extraor- 
dinary, considering the luminous quarter 
from which it was supposed to come. 
He stated his objections to the preamble, 
and declared that he was not able to 
make scnse of it by any construction he 
could give it. He said, the notice that 
had been taken of the paper that had 
been put on their table by a noble and 
learned relation of his, afforded a pleas- 
ing earnest of his future fame. e al 
ready enjoyed, 
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age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends.” 


His lordship here paid his uncle, lord 
Mansfield, a most elegant compliment ; 
observing, at the same time, that he had 
always desired the court might be moved 
if he had ever misdirected a jury in a Ii- 
bel cause; but that as the court had 
never been moved on such a ground, 
he had a right to insist upon it, that he 
had not. 

The Marquis of Lansdown rose, and 
was beginning to speak, when the House 
was thrown into confusion by lord Stor- 
mont falling into a fainting fit, from 
which his lordship soon recovered, but 
the accident had so much deranged their 
lordships’ feelings, that lord Grenville 
thought it prudent to move, that the de- 
bate be adjourned to Monday next. 


May 21. The House proceeded to 
take the bill into further consideration. 
The question being put, that the said bill 
be committed, 

The Marquis of Lansdown began 
with some very handsome _ compli- 
ments to earl Camden, who, he said, 
was the oldest friend he had in the House, 
and who, greatly to his own honour, had 
closed a professional life of more than 
thirty years continuance with an adher- 
ence to the same principles with which 
he had originally sat out. | His noble 
friend had delivered his sentiments on the 
subject of the present bill, with a force 
of truth, a bnlhancy and a clearness of 
eloquence rarely displayed by the most 
able man living, at any one period of his 
existence, and ee now likely to have 
the good fortune of having his principles 
engraven on the constitution, engraven 
on the laws of his country. To the bill 
he could not but cordially wish the fullest 
success, because it proceeded on grounds 
that he had been in the uniform habit of 
regarding as the only rational grounds 
that the law ought to stand upon, in re- 
spect to trial on questions arising in 
cases of libel—When the question had 
been agituted before, it had been agitated 
with great violence, whereas it had on the 
present occasion, been discussed solemnly 
and with sufficient dignity. His noble 
fri¢end maintained the bill at large, and in 
almost every point of view, with unan- 
swerable arguments, and had shown that 
the doctrine set up in opposition to it 
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was a modern doctrine; and the noble 
viscount who had opposed the bill, had 
conducted what he had to say against 
it so fairly and impartially, that after 
what had been already said on both 
sides the question, it was extremely 
difficult indeed for him to state any 
thing new upon the subject. — Where 
judges had acted openly and honestly, 
they had found juries willing to listen to 
their observations in matters of fact, and 
cordially ready to receive their direction 
in matters of law. He stated the direc- 
tion of chief baron Eyre on the trial of 
captain Gordon for murder in a duel; 
and said, the chief baron had there given 
his opinion on the law and the fact to the 
jury, and told them it was their duty to 
found a verdict on both the gne and the 
other, as to their conscientious opinion 
should appear to be right. Such a die 
rection was perfectly fair, and could af- 
ford no ground for cavil. 

His lordship observed on the sixth an- 
swer of the Judges to the questions put 
to them by that House, and sajd it was q 
clear reply, and a repy to which no ob- 
jection could be raised; and if he were 
to look at the conduct of the judges in 
that House only, and when called upon 
to assist their lordships, he should think 
the bill wholly unnecessary ; but unfor- 
tunately they were to be regarded when 
moving in another sphere, and it was cue 
rious to see what the language of these 
very judges was when sitting in their own 
courts, acting with more authority, with 
no eye to observe, no power to control 
their decisions. With their lordships, the 
judges professed all humility, fairness, 
and the most unqualified inclination to 
act for the advantage of defendants, and 
with the utmost latitude of condescension 
to juries. He would trouble the House 
only with two instances in proof of this 
part of lis argument. The one was the 
trial of the Dean of St. Asaph, on the 
15th of November, 1784, before Mr. Jus- 
tice Buller, at Shrewsbury; the other, 
what passed on the motion for an arrest 
of judgment in the court of King’s-bench 
on the subject of that trial. Upon the 
first, when the judge was appealed to by 
counsel for the defendant, to know whe- 
ther the publication was a libel or not ? 
My. Justice Buller had said, “ that as a 
single judge, sitting at Nasi Prius, it was 
not for him to state the law, the whole 
matter was on the record: and God for- 
bid, by an assumption of the province of 
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the court on his part, that the subject 
should be deprived of his dearest birth- 
rights, the right of appeal for arrest of 
judgment, or of appeal on a writ of er- 
ror, to a still higher court !?’ The mar- 
quis ridiculed the declaration, that a right 
of appeal in arrest of judgment, and of 
moving for a writ of error, was one of the 
dearest birth-rights of Englishmen, as- 
serting that it was neither more nor less 
than the being turned over from one set 
of lawyers to another, and from that other 
to a third. In fact, it was to be turned 
over from the judge who tried the cause, 
to himself and three others, in a second 
place; and from them to themselves 
again, mixed with a few more judges, in 
a third place! How infinitely prefer- 
able was a verdict of acquittal in the pre- 
sent instance ; and how absurd was it to 
hold forth this circuitous road of arriving 
at justice, in the case of an innocent 
man, as the dearest birth-right of an En- 
glishman. | 

His lordship proceeded to his second 
instance, viz. to the arguments of the 
judges on the application in arrest of 
judgment. He read an extract from Mr. 
Justice Ashurst’s speech on that occasion ; 
that judge declared, he thought all the 
points in the case reducible to two. With 
regard to the power of the jury to take 
Jaw into their own hands, as well as mat- 
ter of fact, he utterly denied it. They 
had the power, he acknowledied: but not 
the right; and he illustrated the case, by 
stating, that if a man held a pistol to 
another's head, he had the power to take 
away his life, but would any man say he 
had a right to do it? Just so the jury 
were circumstanced, who had the power 
to give a decision on the question of law, 
but not the right. The marquis com- 
mented very freely on their mene of tell- 
mg @ juryman that he was like a high- 
wayman, and said, it was one among a 
great variety of proofs, how different the 
opinion of the judges was, when stated to 
their lordships, and when given in their 
judicial capacity. Having amply dis- 
cussed the two precedents, the marquis 
took nctice of the song written by Mr. 
Pulteney, the late Jord Bath, on the oc- 
casion of the acquittal of Franklin the 
Pe many years since, which he said 
iad been quoted by a judge in his court 
(lord Mansfield) in a different sense from 
thatin which it had been written and under- 
stood, and relied on as a grave argument 
in proof of the generally-reccived opinion 
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of the doctrine of libels.* His lordship 
said, he must have a pretty tolerable de- 
gree of confidence in his auditors, and 
well knew the temper of those around 
him, bofore he could have ventured to do 
so extraordinary a thing. 

They who called themselves the friends 
of liberty, while they found themselves 
busily employed in forging chains, as they 
imagined, for prerogative, were inge- 
niously forging chains for themselves. 
Thus the act which declared the judges 
independent apparently of the crown, 
in fact would be found to render them 
independent of the people, and solely 
dependent on the king and the servants 
of the crown. In elucidation of this, he 
stated, that judges were but men, and 
subject to mortal passions as other men 
were. All men were governed by the 
passions of fear and hope; take away the 
former, and then only hope would remain; 
and how could that hope be gratified, but 
by the favour of the Crown? Before the 
Revolution, judges stood on one ground, 
but since the Revolution, on a different 
one. Before the Revolution, judges took 
no part in politics, or the debates of that 
House ; now, they were of great weight 
in every discussion, and occupied so much 
of the time of the House in every argu- 
ment, that the Lords could scarcely get 
an i Leader of speaking. For what 
they knew, they might have a chief justice 
at the head of a party in that House, going 
down reeking with party rage to his court, 
to preside on a trial for a libel published 
against himself, written by some political 
adversary. Could such a man avoid 
being partial and free from bias? It was 
not in human nature. But he did not 
grudge the highest honours of that House 
to men who had risen from low stations 
by the continued exercise of legal abi- 
litics. It was right that those situations 
should be open to them, and he was glad 
to sce them among their lordships. Be- 
fore the Revolution, there had been a 
pretender to the throne, and a different 
family laying claim to it; and all that 


| time the king was the greatest republican 


in his kingdom. That family had died 
away and become extinct, and we could 
only expect to sce the characters of kings 
come out, when they had no rival te 
dread. As far, therefore, as depended 
on judges, all the mischiefs that had 
sprung from corruptness of the judges 


* See 21 Howell’s State Trials, 1037, 
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might occur again; we had seen one 
Jefiries, and we might see another, unless 
the wise precaution necessary to guard 
against their occurring, was taken in time 
by the legislature. 

He desired to know what the case was 
on a [aa en issue, where juries could be 
stated as incompetent to give a general 
verdict composed of the law and fact 
blended together, as must inevitably be 
the, case in all general verdicts. He 
called upon the judges, not to state 
him a precedent of such a case be- 
cause he was pretty sure no such pre- 
cedent was to be found; but let them 
frame such a case, and see whether it 
would bear an argument. He declared, 
for his own part, he could not frame any 
case to his mind, in which juries did not 
appear as fully competent to decide con- 
sclentiously upon the law and the fact 
blended, as the twelve judgcs, and much 
more than any four of them. He did not 
blame lawyers for making a stand against 
the present bill: it was well worth a 
struggle on the part of the profession: i¢ 
was a proud, ambitious profession, de- 
sirous of obtaining power over all; and if 
the noble lord at the head of the King’s- 
bench could overthrow it, as his lordship 
had studied politics as well as law, he 
would be lord paramount of England. 
The proudest of their lordships must bend 
submissive to his nod.—Betore they de- 
cided against the bill, however, let them 
look at what had happened in Rome, as 
stated in the luminous pages of the ablest 
historian that ever graced his country, 
and they would see that the very same 
conduct pursued by those who meant to 
abuse power, when they could completel 
grasp it, was what the judges had at all 
times pursued. At one time, they ap- 
peared tu be eager to obtain it; then 
they let it go; then they affected to be 
alarmed for fear those to be tried should 
be injured ; and had acted as the learned 
lord at the head of the King’s-bench had 
done when he stated himself to be, in the 
former debate, so tender to the subject, 
that he only wished for the power, in 
order to protect the subject in cases of 
trial for libel, from being hastily delivered 
over to judgment by the ignorance of juries. 
Thus they were one day all tyranny, the 
next all humility; but their design all 
along concealed the same sting, the same 
arrow lurking at ‘bottom; and no doubt 
when firmly established, the same would 
happen as at Rome, for they all knew 
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that Rome never saw a day’s liberty after. 
wards, and, what was worse, not a single 
family knew an hour’s peace.- What 
might not happen, he asked, if the legise 
lature did not prevent it? If God Al- 
mighty, in his mercy, were to send among 
us another Locke, or another Montes- 
bal he doubted not but they would be 

eemed libellers. Let noble lords con- 
sider what had happened. He remem- 
bered, when in office, having found in the 
Secretary of State’s office, a note that a 
paper was to be prosecuted for having 
said that the king had got a cold. And 
though were such a prosecution instituted 
now, a jury, he was well aware, would laugh 
at it; yet it was not altogether so unrea- 
sonable at the time, for the pretender was 
in the country, and in force; it was highly 
necessary to take care that not even the 
slightest disrespect should be shown to 
his majesty. ; 

His lordship then went into some ge- 
neral observations on the bill, which he 
commended highly for its principle. He 
was persuaded that justice on trials of 
libel would be more substantially done, if- 
the law and the fact, in cases where 2 
general verdict was to be given, were lcft 
to juries. Let their lordships look back 
to the Roman history, and they would 
see, that when the people of Rome had 
the power to choose plebeian magistrates, 
they almost always chose patricians. In. 
a large manufactory belonging to a near 
relation of his, that relation had intro- 
duced the trial by jury among his work- 
men; and he had assured him that the 
only ill effect was, that the juries were 
rather too severe in their decisions. A 
captain of a man of war, likewise, a most: 
respectable character, had done the same 
on board his ship, and there the effect 
was stated to be the same. It was clear, 
therefore, no danger was to be dreaded 
from it; on the contrary, he was per- 
suaded conviction would be more secure, 
where the intention was established; and 
the pee would have fifty times the 
thanks where he said to a jury, ‘“ There, 
gentlemen, it rests on your hands to do 
justice to your country.” 

He regarded the present times, not as 
times of that alarm that they were gene- 
rally deemed; and had been surprised at 
hearing so much said of a little paltr 
book, a pamphlet by Mr. Paine, which 
he had read just with as much feeling as 
he had read some miscrable abuse of the 
same nature, and from the same pen, 
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upon himself at the time of the negocia- 
tion with the Americans, which, if he had 
been at all irritable, and had not treated it 
with the most sovereign contempt, might 
have had some ill effect on the negocia- 
tions, and broke off the treaty, and kept 
the peace at a distance. If the late 
pamphlet of Mr. Paine had been treated 
with the same neglect and indifference, 
he was satisfied that it would have sunk 
into utter contempt by this time. Tite 
country had too much good sense to be 
affected by such trash. There were three 
distinct classes of people in this country. 
One, and that a very small one indeed, 
who wished to attack the constitution 
itself, and introduce anarchy and confu- 
sion; another, made up of those time- 
serving beings, who followed every admi- 
Nistration, and were for patching up ever 
defect by corruption, and plastering it 
over with venality ; and a third. of which 
he professed. himself to be one, consisting 
of moderate men, who were ready to 
adopt measures of temperate reform, in 
order gradually and’ gently to correct 
whatever was defective. This latter class 
he hoped was by far’ the most numerous 
of the three; and if men of the moderate 
class were attended to, he was convinced 
this country would be quiet, most espe- 
cially if matters were left to juries. On 
several late occasions, the country had 
shown, even to a degree of prejudice that 
was astonishing, their loyalty to the king, 
and such was their reverence for that 
House, that the first thing that shook the 
credit of the French Revolution in the 
5 Se of this country, was the abolition 
of titles. He here took occasion to show 
the necessity of their continuance in this 
country, and spoke of that House as the 
least exceptionable and purest aristocracy 
in existence; since their honours, titles, 
and privileges, could only descend to the 
eldest son, who alone had a right of sit- 
ting and voting in that House; a degree 
of democracy was necessarily infused in 
every noble family throughout the king- 
dom, and the general interest united and 
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could collect enough from the answers of 
the judges to show their lordships that 
the bill was absolutely necessary. In 
their answer to the third question he 
found a more alarming doctrine than he 
had ever heard. What he was to collect 
from that answer, was, that in the opinion 
of the judges, the intention formed no 
part of the crime. He contended, that 
the intention was not matter of law but 
matter of fact, and fit only for the jury 
to decide on by thcir oaths, being sworn 
to decide on evidence, as the judge was 
sworn to decide on law. With regard to 
that part of the answer of the judges, in 
which they talked of scattering firebrands, 
arrows, and death, every day’s experience 
proved that in cases of murder, where 
the defendants were idiots, lunatics, or 
infants, they were allowed to scatter such 
arrows with impunity, upon its being 
proved that they had no criminal inten- 
tion; and, therefore, as it was the law of 
England that in cases of murder, and in 
every other case, intention forms a part 
of ihe crime, why should it not be so in 
libellous cases? He quoted the trial of 
the king against Horne, and the king 
against Topham, where lord Kenyon had 
left the intention to the decision of the 
jury. He said, he must contend for the 
destruction of that anomaly of the law, 
which existed in no other case, namely, 
the custom on trials of libels of calling on 
a jury for a verdict from premises, which 
premises had not been suffered to come 
before them. He took notice of what 
had been said relative to the law of Scot- 
land, and stated the famous case ot a 
person tried for the murder of a peer; by 
taking up a stone and throwing it at him, 
which hit the noble lord in the neck, and 
occasioned his death, as a clear proof 
that a Scotch jury judged both the law 
and the fact; since, after the judge had 
in the first instance told the jury, that in 
law, the libel was relevant, and the crime 
imputed to the panel was murdcr, the 
jury acquitted the prisoner, and _ pro- 
nounced a general verdict of not guilty. 


strengthened. He concluded with re-| He analysed the constituent heads of an 
commending it to the House, to preserve ' information for a libel, which he stated to 
by all means the present good disposi-'| be four; the two first, the writing and 
tions of the people by acknowledging | publishing, he believed were always con- 


their most invaluable right to the posses- | sidered as matters of fact. 


sion of all the benefits of a trial by jury, 
and by an open and unreserved confidence 


a ce | 


| 


The two 
others, viz. the tendency of the writing 
charged a libel, and the intention, were 


in such an honest people as the people of | deemed matters of law; but he affirmed, 


this country undoubtedly were. : 


that the two latter were as essential for 


The Earl of Lauderdale: thought he | the consideration of the jury, as the two 
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former; and that as the practice at pre- | were to be gained by it—if the law was 
sent obtained, any man might be brought | to stand in the same situation that it then 
into court and convicted of having pub- | did—in that case the argument would 
lished, where the subject matter ad no | come to a very narrow compass. But the 
criminality whatever. He was ndét a| judge was to do something more; and 
little anxious that the liberty of the press | what more was he to do? Why, the 
should exist free and unfettered. He | noble and learned earl who had opened 
was as much a friend to its perfect free- | the debate, in a manner that did him in- 
dom, as he was hostile to its licentious- | finite honour, said, that the judge ought 
ness and abuse. The liberty of the press | to declare the law to the jury, and that 
was the best guard against corruption, | they should decide both on the question 
and therefore it was essential to the pre- | of law and the question of fact. His 
servation of the cunstitution that it should | lordship declared he did not know a prin- 
exist. At present, the judges were men | ciple more opposite to every thing he had 
of great wisdom and integrity; but the; learned from the first moment of his 
time might come, when they might be of | coming into the profession to the prescnt 
another description, when, if the construc- ; day. The great and indispensable rule 
tion of all matters of law were left to | that he had ever considered as the leading 
them, the liberties of the people would ; principle in all trials for libel, had been 
be in dangerous custody, and might be | the well known maxim, “ ad questionem 
ultimately destroycd. He paid Mr. Fox | juris respondent judices, ad questionem 
very high compliments as author of the | facti juratores. He took notice of the 
bill, and as a man who, so far from being | manner in which the judges in general 
influenced by any personal motives, never ; had been treated in the course of the 
harboured malice in his breast against | debate. He thought they had beer 
cai individual living. treated rather hardly and ara be- 

ord Porchester contended, that the | cause certain he was, that they had acted 
constitution had left to a jury the deci- in strict conformity to those established 


sion of the question of crime or no crime, | rules of law that had governed the. courts 
and that it was the right of every English- | in the time of their ancestors in an unin- 
man to be tried by a jury, and acquitted or | terrupted course, from the days of G oeac 
found guilty by them. No subtlety ofa! Elizabeth to the present hour. Juries 
Judge should be suffered to do away that | had undoubtedly, in certain cases, @ 
right, and substitute in its stead a trial  aehife to give a verdict compounded of 
by the judge. He thought there was a) law and fact, and that was, where they, 
clear necessity of proving the intention | gave a gencral verdict ; in which case it 
of the person charged with a crime, his | was impossible for a court to know whe- 
uilt or innocence depending wholly upon | ther they formed their verdict on facta 
it; and believing as he did, that a jury was , only or not. He had been glad to hear 
competent to decide upon the whole of | what had been said of special verdicts, 
the case, he declared he should be of opi. | because they were undoubtedly the spe-. 
nion, that if it were not law already, it | cies of verdicts to which juries, under any- 
ought to be so made henceforward. With | embarrassment, might resort with safety,’ 
regard to the temper of the times, he | as they then returned the facts only, and. 
feared it, but he thought they ought on | left it to the judges to find the law upon. 
that very account to pass the present | those facts. The law, according to the. 
bill. maxim he had quoted, fell solely and ex- 
The Lord Chancellor said, that the ; clusively within the province of the judge’. 
question before the House was, whether, ; to decide on, and it was fmponitle for | 
after all that had passed. it was necessary | the judge to give the law wrong, with 
that the bill should go forward? It was | regard to its altinate operation ; because | 
totally impossible to combat the argu- : the question was, whether the law of any 
ments of the advocates for the bill, with- ; question could have more certainty from 
out knowing what it wasto do. If it was ‘a final resort to such & House as that, 
to pass, they ought to show how the law.. than from the decision of a jury, pro-. 
ought to stand. The bill went to enact nounced rashly, and without legal know. - 
that no defendant should be found guilty | ledge. In order to prove that the judves | 
merely on the proof of publication. That, | always exercised their right to decide. 
the House would see, was a mere nega-| upon matters of Jaw, in every case that, , 
tive proposition. If no new advantages came before them, and most frequently 
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for the advantage of the subject, he in- 
stanced a case of a man who was arrested 
for debt, taken in execution, and who 
died in prison; his creditor in that case 
brought an action against his executor, 
although he had his body: the plea set 
up was, that he died in execution, having 
been taken by a capias ad satisfaciendum : 
the jury, however, found a verdict of a 
contrary nature, it appearing to them that 
he was not taken by a captas ad satisfa- 
ciendum ; that a non est inventus was re- 
turned to that writ, and that he was after- 
wards taken upon an alias capias. The 
court corrected the verdict, on principles 
of law, and the jury’s finding went for 
nothing.— His lordship took notice of the 
irony with which lord Lansdown had 
treated Mr. Justice Buller’s observation 
en the importance of the power of appeals 
and writs of error, and declared he had 
always been taught the right of subject- 
ing the decision of one court to the revision 
and investigation of others, as a matter of 
infinite importance to the subject. In all 
special verdicts, the difficulty goes to the 
judges, and surely it was more safe in 
their hands thanin any others. Speaking 
of the legal decisions. prior to the Revo- 
Iution, he said, that even in those times, 
when judges were not independent, 
the stream of justice ran with remarkable 
clearness ; and he spoke of the education, 
habits, and profession of judges, as likely 
to habituate them better to purity, accu- 
racy, and clearness of ideas, than any 
thing else whatever. If these were not 
the means of making men pure, he did 
not know what would. He alluded to 
earl Stanhope’s argument of Friday, 
which he ridiculed with considerable 
pleasantry, declaring that he marvelled 
at the noble earl having the nerves, that 
would allow him for so many hours toge- 
ther to go on quoting books, precedents, 
and cases of bills of exceptions, demur- 
rers, &c. of most of which, in point of 
application and meaning, the noble earl 
had nota single apprehension. It was an 
undoubted proof of the goodness of his 
constitution, and the excellence of his 
nerves. He would not be so malicious 
as to remember a joke for two days toge- 
ther, and he freely forgave the noble ear! 
the liberties he had been pleased to take 
with him, although he had charged him 
with having misquoted Hale and various 
other authorities: the noble earl, how- 
ever, had done him the justice ta give 


him his revenge, by reading the passages 
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In question, whence it was evident to all 
their lordships, that he had correctly 
quoted the substance of the cases. After 
dismissing this retort, he quoted a variety 
of others in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
He detailed the trial of the seven bishops, 
and the language of judge Holt in Tut- 
chin’s case, where one of the judges, hear- 
ing Holt say that he presumed his brothers 
would state their opinion, was going to 
enter into facts, when Holt interrupted 
him,- and said, ‘“ Hold, brother; I de- 
sired your opinion on a matter of law; I 
did not desire you to sum up to the jury 
for me.”” His lordship took notice of 
what the noble marquis had said respect- 
ing lord Bath’s song, which was written 
in ridicule of as respectable a judge as 
ever sat on the bench, viz. Jord Hard- 
wicke; and declared, that nothing that 
could be said to discredit either that 
noble earl or lord Mansfield, could per- 
suade him that the House had acquired 
more wisdom, or were more capable to 
decide upon such a question as the pre- 
sent, on account of the absence of those 
two noble and learned lords. He remon- 
strated strenuously against altering any 
part of the established practice of the 
aw, as likely to lead to the most mis- 
chievous consequences. He remarked 
upon the compliments that had been paid 
lord Camden, and said, the most unequi- 
vocal compliment that could be paid that 
noble earl, was, his having relinquished 
the contest that he had maintained with 
lord Mansfield on the present subject, 
and appearing to have been convinced, 
when lord Mansfield had laid a paper on 
the table, stating the directions which he 
had given to juries in cases of libels, and 
desiring, if they were found fault with, 
that they might be fairly and openly 
brought under discussion. ; 

Lord Loughborough said, that the 
judges had satisfied him, from their an- 
swers to the questions put to them, that 
a bill ought to be brought im declarator 
of the law of libels. The idea of this bill 
was by no means anew one. As long as 
he could remember it had been the sub- 
ject of contest, and its principles had been 
asserted and maintained with all the force 
of eloquence and argument, by men of 
the hi heat character and most acknow- 
ledged abilities, both at the bar and on 
the bench: he need not enumerate them ; 
it was sufficient to mention Mr. Dun- 
ning and Mr. Serjeant Glynn, as two of 
the former, and the learned lord at the 
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head of his majesty’s councils, as the 
leader of the latter. It consequently 
could not be considered as any inno- 
vation introduced by surprise. He could 
not but consider all the arguments that 
had been urged against the bill as origi- 
nating in error. Almost every noble lord 
who had objected to the bill, had reasoned 
as if a trial for a libel had always been held 
at Niss Prius, and consequently by a sin- 
gle judge upon a record sent down by the 
court. The fact was notoriously other- 
wise. When a trial for a libel proceeded 
upon an indictment, the judge was then 
bound to state the law to the jury, as well 
as the tacts adduced in evidence, and the 
Jury necessarily decided on the combined 
question of the matter of law and the 
matter of fact. He reminded their lord- 
ships, that the same powers which they 
thought, from motives of prudence, ought 
to vest in the judges of the higher courts 
of justice, must equally vest in individuals 
of a very different description. At the 
Old Bailey, an alderman of London was as 
competent to sit and act asa judge in a 
commission of oyer and terminer and gaol 
delivery, as the first of the king’s justices 
in Westminster Hall. Nor was it at the 
Old Bailey only (whence they could not 
be removed to any other court) that in- 
dictments for libels might be tried, but 
at Hicks’s Hall, or rather the Sessions 
House in Clerkenwell; and not only in 
London and Middlesex, but justices of 
the peace at a quarter sessions in the 
country, were competent to try libels. 
Would their lordships therefore think it 
altogether wise to entrust such large dis- 
Cretionary powers with justices of the 
peace, as some noble and learned lords 
now contended ought to be suffered to 
remain in the hands of the judges ?—A 
libel was said to beacrime. If it were 
80, it was the judge’s duty upon the trial 
to state what a libel was, and not call for 
a verdict from the jury first, and say to 
them, “‘ When I come to pass judgment, 
ou shall then know what sort of a crime 
it is.’ The word libel was not of itself 
definitively the description of any crime 
whatsoever ; it was the more necessary 
therefure to state it to the jury on the 
trial: since it was not consistent with 
common sense to convict a person of a 
crime where no criminality had been 
Rrores In all his nna he could 
ind but one rule applicable to libels, viz. 
that to make them an object of prosecu- 
sion, they must be stated to be seditious, 
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and calumniatory, either with respect to 
magistrates, or the government of the 
country, or individuals. In order to make 
out a case, the tendency and the intention 
must be proved: it was not enough to 
prove that the person accused had com- 
mitted the fact of printing and publish- 
ing; it must also be proved that the paper 
or writing had a tendency to reflect, in a 
seditious, scandalous, and calumniatory 
manner on magistrates, the government 
of the country, or individuals, and that 
the person publishing it did it with an in- 
tention of casting a seditious, scandalous, 
and calumniatory reproach on magistrates, 
the government, or individuals.—One ab- 
surdity was usually followed by another. 
He had shown that libels might be tried by 
justices at a quarter sessions; and it was 
notorious that most of the special juries 
in the court of King’s-bench in West- 
minster were justices of the peace; 50 
that the very identical individuals who 
had sat as jdces one day upon a question 
of libel, might the next be converted into 
jurymen, and deemed incapable of under- 
standing that matter of law which it had 
been their duty to dispense the preceding 
day.—He combated the lord chancellor’s 
statement of the different precedents to 
which the learned lord had alluded, and 
stated grounds on which he thought the 
learned lord had either misconceived or 
misapplied the cases. He particularly 
enlarged on the opinions of sir Matthew 
Hale and chief justice Holt, in respect to 
the cases of the Seven Bishops, and of 
Tutchin. He also quoted Mr. Justice 
Keeling, and the comments made by Holt, 
and other subsequent commentators, on 
particular objections of Keeling, and the 
difficult points of law that had occurred 
on various occasions in his time. He 
cited the opinions of baron Fortescue, 
Mr. Justice Forster: the year-books, and 
various other of the more modern autho- 
rities and reporters, and reprobated the 
case of Udall, referred to by the lord chan- 
cellor, stating it to be an instance of the 
most scandalous abuse of power in judges 
that could be adduced. | 

Lord Grenville wished to inform their 
lordships of the grounds on which the bill 
had originated, the arguments that chiefly 
induced him to contend for it strenuously, 
and the reasons why those arguments ap- 
peared to him to be irresistible. A prac- 
tice had of late obtained tor judges, on 
the trial of questions in cases of libel, to 


tell juries, that they had nothing to de. 
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but to find the facts of printing and pub- 
lishing, and to leave the whole of the 
other considerations to them. If this 
eae had not lately obtained, it had at 

a-t drawn the public attention to it more 
than it had formerly done, and there pre- 
vailed a pretty general opinion against it. 
So convinced was he of its impropriety, 
that if it could even be proved to him 
that it was the established law of the land, 
and that all the precedents, in all times 
and under all circumstances, ran in one 
uniform stream in its favour, still he 
should be of opinion that it ougltt to be 
abolished, So convinced was he the 
practice ought not to exist, that he should 
strenucusly have supported the present 
bill, had the arguments in its favour been 
lesa forcible. Fhe abuses in the practice 
of the courts which the bill went to cor- 
Fect were so enormous, that the bare 
statement of them would be sufficient to 
convince every unprejudiced man, that 
the bill ought to pass. He insisted that 
an all crimes the intention was an essen- 
tial point. In murder, the most flagrant 
of all criminal cases, it was not only ne- 
Cessary to prove the killing a man but the 
intention-to murder him, to make it mur- 
der. So, in cases of libel, a man might 
write a letter against a magistrate, which 
might, at first sight, appear to be sediti- 
ous and scandalous, but which, upon far- 
ther investigation, might be found to be 
no libel, but a letter written with an in- 
tention worthy of a good subject. In 
Stockdale's case, the publication and in- 
nuendoes were admitted, but the jury had, 
hevertheless, given a verdict of not guilty, 
and must consequently have decided both 
on the law and the fact. It was the 
duty of the jury to take into considera- 
tion the whole of the premises on which 
they were to find a verdict of guilty, or 
not guilty. The constitution must have 
intended that juries should possess the 
whole power combined, the twofold con- 
sideration of the law and the fact; and 
seeing the subject in that point of view, 
he should agree to a bill to declare it to 
be the law. 

The House divided on the question of 
commitment: Contents, 57; Non-Con- 
tents, 32, 


Debate on Mr. Whithread’s Motion 
respecting the Riots at Birmingham.] 
May 21. A Petition was presented by 
sir Robert Lawley, on behalf of some 
Protestant dissenters of Birmingham, 
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trustees of the new meeting-house which 
had been destroyed in the riots there, and 
for the destruction of which no compen- 
sation could be recovered against che 
hundred, on account of the register re- 
quired by the toleration act not being to 
be round. 

The Speaker observed, that by the ree 
gular course of the proceedings of that 
House this petition could not be re- 
ceived. It was a private petition, and 
the day was passed for receiving such pe- 
titions. A petition might, however, be 
presented, praying, that leave be given to 
present this petition. The House might 
grant that leave, and then the petition in 
ee would come 7 Seared before 
them,—The petition was for the present 
withdrawn, 

Mr. Whitbread then rose in pursuance 
of his notice, for the purpose of calling 
for an ie Aaa the late riots in Bir- 
mingham. uch discussion, he said, had 
recently taken place, on the subject of 
religious toleration; some contending 
with his right hon. friend (Mr. Fox) for 
the extirpation of heresy, by the repeal of 
all those laws, which disgraced our statute 
book; some contending for the continu- 
ance of those laws (although no man had 
ventured to point out an instance, in 
which they ought to be carried into 
effect); others, with toleration on their 
lips, but persecution in their hearts and 
conduct, avowing that the repeal of those 
laws was a thing just and equitable in ft- 
self, but that the present was no time for 
doing it. This cloak would suit all sea 
sons, and fit every wearer. It was a sub- 
terfuge to which all apostates from every 

ublic principle might at all times resort. 

ut when was this happy moment to ap- 
pear? When should we begin to prac- 
tise Christianity on truly Christian prine 
ciples ? Would to God that those sta- 
tutes had long since been obliterated! 
Then, he in his conscience believed, that 
he should not have had to stand forward, 
as he did that night, in defence of the 
injured laws of his country, in defence of 
the violated rights and property of his 
feliow-subjects. Would to God the mo- 
tion of his right hon. friend, for the repeal 
of the penal statutes, had been adopted 
ona former night! He firmly believed 
the House would then have taken the best 
security against the commission of such 
enormities in future. — But whatever 
might be the shades of difference in the 
minds of men on the subject of religious 
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toleration, there was a proposition in | tumults arage purely from religious differ 
which every man who heard him must | rences of opinion, “which cannot be the 
cordially agree, namely, that law existed | object of political cantrol, as they respect 
for the protection of all, as well of those | not man, Put God ; and challenge all, the 
who dissented from, as of those who were | governars and the governed, as equal 
attached to, the establishment; that all | subjects.” 

were her common children ; that we were, | It would be necessary shortly to dwell 
or ought to be, strong enough to punish | upon the state of the town of Birmingham 
transgressors against her mandates ;thatshe | for some time previous to the unhappy 
was or ought tobe, strong enough to repress | period, to which it would be his duty 
the encroachments and violence of de- | more particularly to call the attention of 
signing or deluded men. When we read | the House, and they would find that the 


respecting the Riots at Birmingham. 


of tumults and persecution, on account of 
religious differences, in the bistories of 
Other countries, we consider such narra- 
tives as the greatest reproaches on the 
annals of the most barbarous times. How 


storm had been long gathering, and that 
it was.compounded of religious disputes 
alone. That it had burst on a day set 
apart for the commemoration of a politi- 
cal event, was no proof of its being of a 


much, then, would our indignation be ex- | political nature. From a very early pe 
cited, to find that, at the close of the | riod, so long ago as the year 1715, Bir- 
eighteenth century, in the year 1791, ‘on mingham had been witness to the perse- 
this tolerant and enlightened country this ; cution of dissenters; then, indeed, they 
reproach had come.” But he wished it | were acknowledged to be, what they had 
to be understood, that although the pro- | always shown themselves to be, zealous 
perty of the dissenters of Birmingham had ‘ friends to the constitution of this country, 
been destroyed, and their lives endan- | and to the family on the throne. The 
ered, it was not on their behalf that he | church at that time warred against the 
come forward on that day; he had ; dissenters, because attached to the reign- 

not asked their concurrence or approba- | ing family. She now allied herself with 
tion. He came forward as the advocate | the crown, in order to overwhelm them. 
of the dissenters in general—of all the | But to come to more recent dates, he 
people of England. His object was, to | believed the origin of the disturbances of 
restore the honour of the British name | July 1791 might be traced to a letter 
and display the justice of a British par- , addressed to the chancellor of the exche- 
liament. The reason urged by scme | quer, and published by Dr. Priestley in 
egainst the bringing forward of this sub- ‘the year 1787, on the subject of the right 
ject, that it might tend to excite farther : hon. gentleman's opposition to a motion, 
tumults, afforded a strong argument in | made for the repeal of the corporation. 
favour of his motion; for if it should be and test acts. From the period last al- 
understood that parliament was afraid of luded to, the clergy of the established 
taking notice of these disgraceful, pro- . church had appeared to make common 
ceedings, it followed, that magistrates | cause against the dissenters, and had 
might be culpable, without danger or in- | shamefully perverted their ministry from. 
quiry; and this principle of ey | the propagation of the principles of chris- 
must beeome more settled the more such | tianity, benevolence, and charity, to dis- 
outrages were repeated. It was the duty 'seminating the most  unwarrantable 
of the House to inquire into the conduct : charges against the dissenters, and repre- 
of magistrates, instead of encouraging | senting them as persons disaffected to the 
them in a criminal neglect of their duty. | constitution of their country. Sufficient 
An hon. baronet (sir Robert Lawley) , evidence of this was to be found in the 
had, on a former night, asserted, that the !sermons of Mr. Madan, Mr. Croft, &c. 
riots at Birmingham were of a political | The latter, in a preface to a sermon 
and not a religious nature: he was confi- | preached at St. Philip's church in Bir- 
dent that the contrary was the fact, and | mingham, January 3d, 1790, asserts, that 
he would undertake to prove, from the |“ the charge of repubiican principles 


internal evidence of the thing itself, from 
the concurrent testimony of persons in- 
terested on both sides of the question, 
and of one who, from situation, and every 
circumstance, must be acknowledzed 
wholly disintercsted on cither, that these 


ayainst them, harsh as it may be thought, 
is well founded.” And that it might not 
be amiss, if the dissenters, «* while the 

are so anxious to do justice to William 3d, 
would speak with greater reverence of 
those general benefactors of the world, 
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the first preachers of christianity.” And | and such only, has been my connexion 


in another place, “the right of voting | with Dr. Priestley. 
at elections and of sitting in parlia-; that in a season of dee 


ment unfortunately (as we think) cannot 
be taken away from the dissenters. Their 
gross abuse of these privileges is the best 
argument that can be brought against 
additional acts of accommodation. And if 
the test act does not fully answer the pur- 
pose, we must remember that the evils of 
chicanery and evasion are almost irremedi- 
able.” These incitements, and others 
like them, had their natural effects, and 
produced enone the common people a 
spirit of hatred against the dissenters, 
which, in due time, burst forth with the 
violence of which the nation had been 
witness. From the commencement to 
the conclusion of the tumults, no cry was 
heard, but that of “ Church and King,” 
except that a single person once cried, 
‘© No Popery.” The French revolution 
was never mentioned, nor hinted at. 
Persons of different religious opinions 
were present at the dinner. The dissen- 
ters alone suffered. The house of Mr. 
Keir, the chairman of the meeting, and a 
churchman, was never attempted to be 
demolished; no injury of any kind was 
offered to his property; the houses of 
Dr. Priestley, who was not at the dinner, 
and of Mr. Taylor, who was absent from 
Birmingham at the time it took place, 
were both burnt to the ground. Dr. 
Priestley had declared his opinion, “ That 
the true source of the riots at Birming- 
ham was religious bigotry, and the ani- 
mosity of the high-ehure party against 
the dissenters, and especially against the 
Presbyterians and Unitarians, and not the 
commemoration of the French _ revolu- 
tion.” Mr. Keir had declared his opinion 
of the origin of these riots to be the same 
with Dr. Priestley, in his letter of July 
20: * Nevertheless these false reports 
are all the pretences for the late horrible 
riots ; but the event shows that they were 
only pretences, and that the dissenters 
were the true object of the fury of the mob, 
as many of those gentlemen who have suf- 
fered from the riots were not present.”— 
All the hand-bills that were put forth, with 
a view to make impression upon the mob, 
bore ample testimony to this opinion. 
[Mr. W. here read several of the said 
hand-bills.] Add to all this the testi- 
mony of Dr. Parr, a person who had 
uniformly opposed the repeal of the 
corporation and test acts, who, in a late 
publication, has this passage: * Such, 


And was it for this, 
distress, and 
dreadful danger, my principles were on a 
sudden gnawed at by vermin whispers, 
and worried by brutal reproaches? That 
my house was marked out for conflagra- 
tion? That my family were for three days 
and three nights agitated with conster- 
nation and dismay? That my _ books, 
which I have long been collecting with 
indefatigable industry, upon which I have 
expended more than half the produce of 
more than twenty years unwearied labour, 
and which I considered as the pride of 
my youth, the employment of my riper 
ane a: perhaps, the best solace of de- 
clining life—was it for this, I say, that 
my very books were exposed to most 
unexpected, most unmerited destruction ? 
In what age, or in what country, do [ 
live? Whither, as an unoffending citizen, 
shall I flee for the protection of the laws ; 
and where, as a diligent and a faithful 
teacher of christianity, where shall I look 
for its salutary influence, even amongst 
those who make their boast of being its 
most zealous defenders? ‘ O superbiam 
inauditam! Alios in facinore gloriari, aliis 
ne dolere quidem impunité licere.’ But 
the ways of Providence are unsearchable ; 
and among all the anomalies which baffle 
conjecture, and afflict sensibility, in the 
moral world, the follies, the ficklenesses, 
and the passions of man, are the most 
enaxplicable; and the most deplorable. 
He is a tyrant in defence of liberty—he 
is a plunderer for the support of law—he 
ig an oppressor for the honour of govern- 
ment. He is a savage in the very bosom 
of society—he becomes the unrelenting 
persecutor of his species, for the imaginary 
glory of his God.” And, above all, the 
sentiment thus expressed by baron Perryn, 
in his charge to the jury at Warwick— 
“ After having thus stated this law to 
you, I cannot refrain from expressing m 
wonder and astonishment, that when all 
religious persecution had ceased, and 
toleration was extended to all, that such a 
period should have been chosen for the 
commencement of persecution, and for 
the commission of every species of vio- 
lence and desolation.” An opinion which, 
from its source, and the occasion upon 
which it was delivered, must be deemed 
conclusive. 

Having established this position, he 
should proceed to show that proper steps 
had not been taken to suppress these 
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riots; that they had raged during three{ Wr. Whitbread then entered into the 
successive days, to use the words of the | history of the riots, taking particular 
chief justice of the court of Common | ootice of the inflammatory hand-bill, 
Pleas, on another occasion, “ under the | which had made so much noise, and had 
eyes of patient magistrates.” He had| sometimes been confounded with the 
then in his hand thirty-six affidavits, all | advertisement for the dinner, which had 
agreeing in substance, and all charging | appeared some days before, and the cir- 
upon the magistrates a gross neglect of | cumstances accompanying its first pubs 
duty ; and some carrying their charges to | lication; at the same time observing on 
a much greater extent. Those affidavits | the following hand-bill under the title of 
had long been under the eyes of his ma- | “ an Incendiary refuted :” 

jesty’s ministers, and the law officers of the |  ‘ A paper having been distributed in 
crown; some of them had been delivered | the town this morning, evidently calcue 
to them so long ago as July, 1791; they | lated to weaken the attachment of the 
Contained matter of crimination against | people to the present excellent form of 
the magistrates and others, and no steps | government, and to excite tumults similar 
had been taken in consequence. Upon | to those which have produced the most 
the face of the matter, ministers them- | atrocious murders, anarchy, and distresa 
selves appeared highly reprehensible. | in a neighbouring kingdom: it is thought 
But on a former night, the attorney-ge- | proper to apprize the good and peaceable 
neral had attempted to invalidate the | subjects of this place, that every position 
testimony contained in the affidavits. He | in that seditious hand-bill is as false and 
had said, that Mr. Chamberlayne, the | factious as the wretch who composed it. 
solicitor to the treasury, had been sent | The perfect enjoyment we now experience 
down, on purpose to take informations | of every blessing, freedom, and protec. 
relative to the riots, and that the sub-| tion a mild government can bestow, is 
stance of these affidavits ought then to| the best refutation of the detestable 


have been taken in the shape of informa- | calumnies of the author of the hand-bill- 


tions. It was true, that Mr. Chamber-| and whatever the modern republicans 
Jayne had been sent down; and it was|may imagine, or the regicidical pro- 
universally allowed, that he conducted | pounders of the rights of man design, let 
himself on that occasion with the utmost | us convince them, there is enough of 
propriety; but had he neglected to tell royalty in the majority of the inhabitants 
the attorney-general that it was with his | of this country, to support and defend 
approbation, if not by his advice, that | their king; and that we are not so des- 
persons who had complaints to make of | titute of common sense, as not to prefer 
the conduct of the magistrates had | the order, liberty, happiness, and wealth, 
adopted the method now for the first | which is diffused through every portion 
time complained of viz. of taking the | of the British empire, to the anarchy, 
evidence against them by way of affi- | the licentiousness, the poverty, and the 
davits, and sending them up to the king’s | misery which now overwhelm the de- 
ministers? The learned gentleman had | graded kingdom of France.—Birming- 
alleged that the evidence they contained | ham, Monday, July 11, 1791.” Which 
was taken ex parte. Was not that the | appeared, he said, in consequence of the 
case with all evidence given before a/| first; but so immediately did the second 

and jury, and with the evidence against | follow it up, that it gave room for suspi- 
the rioters, which had been given in infor- | cion that both were the production of 
mations before the magistrates? and,the same author. Besides these facts, 
would not the same objection have been | which appeared to demand the investiga 
in force against the evidence contained | tion of the executive Government, the 
in those affidavits, had it been shaped | affidavits contained more serious and 
into information by Mr. Chamberlayne | alarming matter. It appeared, from Mr. 
himself when he was on the spot? In! Burne’s reply to Priestley’s appeal, that 
their present state, the persons who had , the magistrates, aware of the possibility 
sworn to them could not be indicted for , of a tumult, had dined in town on that 
perjury ; but if a motion were made upon ! day (July 14th), purposely to keep the 
them in the court of King’s-bench, the: peace. ‘The affidavits stated, that about 
deponents would instantly become amen- three o’clock, a crowd was assembled 
able to the Jaw, in case they had sworn round the door of the hotel, as the coms 


ae | Pany were proceeding to dinner; that . 
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some of the mob hissed, and showed symp- 
toms of tumultuous disposition, but did 
not proceed to any very great excesses. 
That the two justices (Dr. Spencer and 
Mr. Carles) walked arm in arm through 
the crowd, enjoying their huzzaing, 
without attempting to disperse them. 
That the company dined, and dispersed 
between five and six in the afternoon, 
without molestation. That, soon after 
seven, the mob were again assembled be- 
fore the hotel, and the justices came there; 
they were proceeding to break the hotel 
windows, when justice Carles said to them, 
that ‘“ the gentlemen who had dined 
there had long left it, and desired them 
to go peaceably home ;” but he also 
assured them, that ‘the justices would 
protect them in every thing that was 
right, and desired them to take care to 
do nothing that was wrong.” Dr. Spencer 
also made a speech, and both the ma- 
gistrates joined in the huzzas of the mob, 
and the cry of ‘“ Church and King,” 
taking off their hats, and waving them 
round their heads. One of the crowd 
soon after asked, ‘“‘ whether they would 
not give them leave to shake a little of 
the powder out of Dr. Priestley’s wig.” 
[A laugh in the House.] Mr. Whitbread 
said, the House sympathised with the 
magistrates, for they had also Jaughed at 
this expression; they did not recollect, 
that had the hem only of this man’s gar- 
ment been touched on that day, his life 
was gone. After this joke had been 
received with three huzzas, one of the 
magistrates said to the mob, “ you are 
all hearty fellows; if I had it in my 
power, I would make you all drink,’”? and 
then they both retired to the inn where 
they had dined, without attempting to 
disperse the persons assembled. Some 
time afterwards, the mob had begun to 
break the windows of the hotel, and the 
magistrates again made their appearance. 
One of them assured the mob, that “ the 
gentlemen were all gone,” and actually 
foe two or three of them into the 

ouse to see that it was so. The same 
Magistrate was here heard to say, ‘“* My 
friends; do not revenge yourselves upon 
this man; he gets his living by making 
dinners for gentlemen; if you wish to be 
revenged upon them, go down to their 
meetings.” Nastantly, there was a general 
cry of, “ to the New Meeting,” and 
some of the mob cried out, “ to the New 
Meeting ; justice Carles will protect us ;” 


and this in the hearing and presence 
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of the magistrate himself. Others cried 
out “ The justices say we may pull 
down the meetings, ae not ae any 

rson'’s property. They proceeded im- 
mediately ts the New ecg: and de- 
stroyed it, the justices not at all inter- 
fering to preventthem. While they were 
engaged in its destruction, both the 
magistrates were seen in the streets, at 
no great distance; and at one time, jus- 
tice Carles said to a number of persons 
tiotously assembled round them. ‘“ De 
not do any other mischief than pulling 
down the meetings, and I will stand your 
friend, as far as lies in my power.” And 
about this time, after justice Carles 
had concluded a speech to the mob, 
with shouting ‘Church and King for 
ever,”? one of them, who stood near to 
the magistrates, cried out, ‘* Damn it! 
what is the meaning of Church and 
King ?? To which another replied, * Blast 
your eyes! to burn all the meetings 
to be sure.” These expressions show 
the spirit that actuated the persons 
then assembled, but the magistrates 
turned away, and took ro notice of them; 
and it cannot be wondered at, that the 
New Meeting was immediately afterwards 
in flames. ‘lhe mob having 6Gnished their 
business, they went next to the old 
meeting, which they also destroved, in 
presence of one at least of the miagis- 
trates, who, so far from reading the rict 
act, or making any attempt to quell the 
tumult, said, ** he was very glad they did 
not attempt to meddle with private 
property.” In this state of confusion 
was the town, when the magistrates, at a 
very late hour, thought proper to quit it, 
and retire to their own houses at some 
distance, thinking perhaps, that the mob 
would be satisfied with the demolishing of 
one or two meetings, and disperse. That 
however, was not the nature of mobs. 
The appetite for devastation it was not 
in the power of man to gorge— 

“‘ There best where ravin most prevails, 
“To stuff that maw, that vast unhidebound 
corpse.” 

The next time that either of the magis- 
trates appeared, was at Dr. Priestley’s 
house. Dr. Spencer was present while 
the rioters were engaged in the demolition 
of that House ; and instead of reading the 
riot act, or taking any step to disperse 
them, he called several of them to him, 
and made them huzza, and join with him 
in the shout of “ Church and King;”” he 
then said, ‘“ you have done very well what 
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you have done; don’t hurt the house; it 
does not belong to Dr. Priestley ; it be- 
longs to Mr. Lloyd, a Quaker, a gentle- 
man respected by all that know him.” 
One of the mob said, it belonged to 
squire Taylor ; another said, it belonged 
to somebody else; but several cried out, 
that “it belonged to the Presbyterians, 
and it shall come down!” Dr. Spencer then 
retired, and when he was departing, said, 
“‘ Take care and do not hurt one another.” 
The mob huzzaed; followed him to the 
gate that led into the turnpike road, and 
then returned to the house, which they 
demolished and burnt. Even so late as 
Sunday the 17th, when justice Carles was 
going to meet the soldiers, his post chaise 
stopped in one of the public streets, that 


he might inquire the way ; and a number 


of persons having crowded round his car- 
riage, it is stated, that he took off his hat 
and waving it out of the window, cried 
“‘ Church and King for ever. My lads, be 
true to your cause ; stick to your cause; 
be of my determination, to ie the last 
drop of blood in your body; I’m deter- 
mined to lose the last drop inmine. Don’t 
leave them Presbytcrian dogs a place 
standing.” ~ He then huzzaed, and cried, 
‘“‘ Church and King,” at the same time he 
also flourished a drawn sword out of the 
window of the carriage, shouting * Church 


and King for ever; down withthe Presby- 


terians !”’ rn 

Mr. Whitbread said, there was another 
gentleman who was also strongly crimi- 
nated in these affidavits; he meant Mr. 
Brooke, who is stated to be a deputy un- 
der sheriff for the county of Warwick. 
Several gentlemen, it seems were assembled 
upon the steps of his door (his house be- 
ing described as situated near the hotel), 
when the company were going in to the 
dinner, encouraging the mob to insult 
them. And one of the gentlemen said 
aloud, “he would give a guinea to any 


person who would fetch the first out of 


the room by the nose, and lead him round 
the church yard.” Another gentleman 
was heard to say, “that Mr. Brooke 
would give away a half-hogshiead of ale at 
night.” Late in the evening, after the 
windows of the hotel were broken, it ap- 
ears, that a numerous party were regu- 
ly drawn up before the House of Mr. 
Brooke; that he came out, and addressed 
them in a low voice, and “ appeared to be 
giving them something,” and then holding 
is arm up over the heads of the multitude, 
pointed to Bull street which leads to the 
{ VOL, XXIX.} 


respecting the Riots at Birmingham. 
‘New Meeting and immediately there was a 
cry of “« Tothe New Meeting—to the New 
Meeting,” among those to whom he had 
before addressed himself, and they rum 
towards the New Meeting; the mob as- 
sembled before the hotel also dispersing, 
and following them. In the course of the 
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evening, he was seen with the magistrates: 
before the hotel huzzaing with the mob, 
and crying out “ Church and King.” On 
the Friday, whenthe house of Dr. Priestley 
was in flames, Mr. Brooke, with two other 
gentlemen, rode up to the house of Mr. 
Humphreys, before which a number of 
rioters were assembled, and threatening 
to destroy it, and addressed them in 
these words: ‘“ My lads, you see 
your power; my boys, you see that if 
any attempt is made against the govern- 
ment of this country, you have it in your 
power to quash it. You have done cnough 
now go home,” and immediately after this: 
exhortation, went away, leaving the rio- 
ters still assembled betore Mr. Humphreys’ 
house. He afterwards addressed the mob 
at Mr. Ryland’s, nearly in thesameterms ; 
‘< Gentlemen,” said, he, ‘+ 1 applaud you 
for what you have done; but stop here; 
this is private property ; though these are 
the men who wished to overturn the con- 
stitution, we have other means of redress,” 
but took no other steps at that time to 
disperse the mob; and they contrived to 
gut the house, and afterwards burnt it. 
These things appeared in affidavits, that 
were un-contradicted. He did not say 
that they were all true, but he would say 
that the executive government had acted 
ina manner highly reprehensible not to 


have instituted an inquiry into the facts. 


He knew he should be told that the inha- 
bitants of Birmingham had voted their 
thanks to the magistrates for their con- 
duct during the riots. He hoped they 
were right in this vote of approbation. He 
should be glad of it, for the honour of 
England, and for the honour of human 
natures But notwithstanding this, wher 
such serious charges were made against 
men, it was the duty of the executive go- 
vernment to inquire whether they were 
true ; and he thought they were answer- 
able for the delay that had already taken 
place. All he had stated, he believed, 
would appear, if any inquiry should be 
granted; and he called upon every man 
of any weight in that House to support 
him in this instance, because he felt it was 
essential to the character of the British 
nation. He could produce at the bar of 
[42] 
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that House, other facts, besides those 
which he had opened, tending to criminate 
the magistrates of Birmingham. To im- 
press the idea, that a small force at the 
commencement would have stopped the 
rage of the mob, he observed, that at the 
house of one person, which the mob had 
marked for destruction, three gentlemen 
had determined to resist; one of them 
fired a pistol, loaded with powder only ; 
the moment he thus fired, the mob did 
not stay to inquite whether any person 
had been wounded, but all immediately 
fied. The same means would, at any 
ether place, have proved equally effica- 
cious. A recruiting party happened at 
this very time ta be at Birmingham. 
They were offered for the service of the 
magistrates to repel the mob, and an offi- 
cer said that he would lead them on and 
stop the riot; they were accordingly 
drawn up, but the magistrates refused 
their assistance and dismissed them. 

It had been asserted, that the dissenters 
in their address to the king, had virtually 
declared that they had met with every 
possible assistance from the magistrates, 
as well as from the executive government 
but if the address was consulted, it would 
be found to speak a different language. 
It says, ‘“* Indeed, Sire, though deeply 
afflicted by the late riotous devastations, 
and by the want of energy in the civil 
power, yet we speak from hearts that are 
actuated by the love of law, of peace, of 
order, and good government. Sensible of 
your majesty’s goodness, in the vigorous 
measures which have been adopted for 
suppressing the outrages, which a lawless. 
bandittt were spreading through this. 
place and its environs, we offer you the 
warmest tribute of our gratitude, for the 
happy deliverance we have experienced 
by the wisdom of the measures planned 
by your majesty’s ministers ;” evidently re- 
ferring only tq the speedy succour which 
had been given, by sending troops, 
when they had been applied tor. And he 
did not wish to omit that opportunity of 
doing justice to the vigour, activity, and 
conduct of captain Polhill, who commanded 
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airived on Sunday afterneon, ‘and upon 
their first appearance the mob. vanished. 
The riota were now at an end; but still 
the dissenters had cause to complain of 
the spirit of persecution which raged 
against them. The passions of the popu- 
lace had been excited by the most infla« 


matory publications, and the Dissenters 


4 


had hoped that government would have 
done them justice, and uted their 
authors. It was under this idea that the 
dissenters had desisted from prosecuting 


the printers of the newspapers for an ine 


! 


| 


the first party which arrived: but it was | 


a remarkable circumstance, that till the 
Friday no troops had been sent for at all, 
although the mayistrates had been rcpeat- 
edly urged on that point ; and he believ-. 
ed, that at last they had come in conse- 
quence of a letter written by a private 
person to lord Hawkesbury, and. not of 
any official requisition. A party of horse 


‘famous paragraph which appeared a 


few days afterwards, reflecting on those 
who had attended the celebratien of the 
French revolution, and charging them with 
high treason. Mr. Whitbread then noe 
ticed the difficulties which had been thrown 
inthe way of the sufferers, in their attempts 
to bring offenders to justice ; but particu< 
larly the pardons which had been granted 
to two of the convicts. For extending the 
royal mercy to one, no reason whatever 
had been assigned; and it unfortunately 
happened, that the other was pardoned 
upon evidence taken in an extrajudicial 
way, and bearing too great a degree 
of similarity to the famous case of 
M<Quirk.. 

Mr. Whitbread, in order to show that 
he was calling upon the House to de no- 
thing new in taking cognizance of the 
miscondt of the magistrates on the pres 
sent occasion, stated various precedents 
of cases, in which they had been prose- 
cuted or punished for neglect of duty, 
in not suppressing riots. He mentioned 
particularly the address of that House 
resented in 1715, on the subject of the 
Stattordshire riots, praying George Ist to 
give orders that the magistrates should be 
struck out of the commission of the peace : 
and he was pleased graciously te comply 
with their request; the case of a magis- 
trate in Devonshire, agamst whom sit 
Dudley Ryder, when attorney-general, 
had filed an information for not reading 
the proclamation in the riot act to rioters 
plundering a wreck; and that of sir 
Brackley Kennett, in our own time, who- 
was prosecuted for net exerting himself: 
for suppression of the riots in 1780, during: 
his mayoralty; was tried, convicted, and 
brought up for judgment in the court of 
King s-bench ; but at the recommendation 
of the lord chief justice Mansficld, his: 
sentence was postponed, and shortly af- 
terwards he died witlrout anehavine heed 
passed upon him. He took notice of the 
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petition for compensation of damages, 
which had been offered to be presented 
on that day, which rendered it unneces- 
sary for him, for the present, to say any 
thing on the subject. He hoped it would 
meet with due attention from his majesty’s 
ministers. It was highly necessary it 
should do so; for though the dissenters 
had recovered 37,000/. in the courts of 
law, yet if the whole amount of their de- 
mands was complied with, they would 
sul be great sufferers.—Upon coming 
into the House that evening, he had heard, 
that even since the notice of his present 
motion, another riot had taken place at 
Birmingham; and the magistrates had 
refused to act, or read the proclamation 
in the riot act. Ifthat were true, the ne- 
cessity became pressing indeed, upon him 
to urge the House to take cognizance of 
their conduct. He then moved, 
» “ Thatlan humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, humbly praying his ma- 
jesty to give directions, that there be 
jaid before this House, an account of such 
information, as has been laid betore his 
majesty’s ministers, concerning the con- 
duct of the magistrates of the county of 
Warwick, as far as the same had any rec- 
lation to the riots at Birmingham in July 
179], and the trials of the rioters; and 
also of such measures as have been taken 
by his majesty's ministers, for the purpose 
of proceeding according to law against 
such magistrates as may have appeared to 
have neglected their duty; and also, that 
his majesty will be farther pleased to 
order an account to be laid before this 
House of any intelligence that may have 
been received by hir majesty’s ministers, 
relative to such of the authors and insti- 
gators of the said riots, as have not al- 
ready been prosecuted according to 
law.’’ 

Sir Robert Lawley said, he had in his 
hand a paper, sianed by many respectable 
inhabitants of Birmingham, declaring, 
that seeing that the hon. member had 
given notice of his motion, they thought 
it their duty to testify their approbation 
of the conduct of the magistrates. The 
motion he conceived to be highly impru- 
dent, and thought that the hon. mover 
had raked up the embers of a dying 
flame. He would not assert that it was 
entirely a political riot, but he was firmly 
persuaded, that if there had been no poli- 
tical meeting on the 14th of July last, there 
would have been no riot at Birmingham. 

. Br. Secretary Dundas, after saying he 
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| regarded all mobs with equal abhorrence, 


whether religious or political, and that if 
any inquiry was necessary, the considera- 
tion of what had produced the riot would 
be out of the question, and also that, as 
far as regarded himself personally, he had 
not the slightest objection to anu Ys 
proceeded to read the following hand-bills, 
which, he said, had a great effect on the 
minds of the people at Birmingham :— 

‘“‘ My Countrymen; The second year 
of Gallic liberty is nearly expired. At 
the commencement of the third, on the 
14th of this month, it is devoutly to be 
wished, that every enemy to civil and 
religious despotism would give his sanction 
to the majestic common cause, by a 
public celebration of the anniversary. 
Remember, that on the 14th of July, the 
Bastile, that high altar and castle of des« 
potism, fell. Remember the enthusiasm, 
peculiar to the cause of liberty, with 
which it was attacked. Remember that 
generous humanity that taught the op- 
pressed, groaning under the weight of 
insulted rights, to save the lives of their 
oppressors! Extinguish the mean prejus 
dices of nations; and let your numbers 
be collected, and sent as a free-will offer- 
ing to the National Assembly.—But is it 
possible to forget that your own parlia- 
mentisvenal? Your minister hypocritical ? 
Your clergy legal oppressors? The 
reigning family extravagant ? The crown 
of a certain personage becoming every 
day too weighty for the head that wears 
it? Too weighty for the people who gave 
it? Your taxes partial and excessive 2 
Your representation a cruel insult upon 
the sacred rights of property, religion, 
and freedom ?—But on the 14th of this 
month, prove to the political sycophants 
of the day, that you reverence the olive 
branch; that you will sacrifice to public 
tranquillity, till the majority shallexclaam— 
‘ The peace of slavery is worse than the 
war of frecdom. Of that moment let 
tyrants beware.’ ” 

The most violent of them, it was true, 
could not be known, so as to find out its 
author. Each party had given it to the 
enemy, but it was clear that as soon as 
angany was set on foot, and a prosecution 
talked of, a dissenting minister, who had 
long resided there, disappeared at once, 
went abroad, and was no more heard of. 
This was not conclusive evidence, but it 
was a circumstance carrying with it strong 
suspicion, and that suspicion to this day 
had not becn removed.—-The substance 
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of the present motion he took to be 
founded; Ist, On the steps taken by 
government to quell the riots; Qndly, The 
care taken to discover the rioters ; Srey 
The steps taken to bring them to punis 
ment; 4thly, Lenitv shown to those who 
had been tried; lastly, The reason why 
ministers did not proceed to try the ma- 
gistrates. On each of these points he 
expatiated for some time. On the first, 
he gave an account of the intelligence 
received, which he maintained to have 
been brought to town in the morning of 
Friday, the riot having commenced only 
on Thursday afternoon. In this case 
the earl of Aylesford had conducted 
himself in a manner highly dew epibaaleat 
He alleged also, that all possible expedi- 
tion was used to send for troops for the 
urpose of quelling these riots. The 
Intelligence came to him about ten o’clock 
in the morning on Friday. Instantly 
dispatches were sent to Nottingham, 133 
miles. From thence to Birmingham 
the distance was 56 miles. The troops 
marched immediately, and they arrived 
at Birmingham about three o‘clock in the 
afternoon, on Sunday. In this part of 
the business there was certainly no remiss- 
ness on the part of government, and the 
riots were pretty well over on Monday.— 
The next step was the discovering the 
rioters; and here again government had 
done all they could. They sent down 
the solicitor of the treasury, and with 
him an able counsel, and a very active 
magistrate. Here he read the instructions 
given to these gentlemen, all showing 
that the greatest vigilance was used on 
the part of government to discover the 
offenders. He also read a letter from the 
solicitor of the Treasury, when at Bir- 
mingham, giving an account of a conver- 
sation he had With Mr. Russell, upon the 
subject of taking informations against the 
justices, purporting, that under the circum- 
stances, he had agreed with Mr. Russell 
that affidavits should be made of the facts 
thought material against the magistrates, 
and that they should be sent to the secre- 
tary of state. From this letter, he argued, 
that when the solicitor of the treasury had 
offered to get any facts, tending to crimi- 
nate the magistrates, taken in the form of 
information, the dissenters themselves 
had declined it, and preferred the less 
satisfactory way by affidavits.—The next 
point was the bringing of the noters to 
punishment. Twelve of them had been 
reported to be deserving of trial. ‘They 
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were all tried—the jury acquitted eight 
of them. It was true that some persons 
in court doubted the propriety of their 
verdicts of acquittal. Gowerer the jury 
resented the imputation. Whether they 
were right or wrong he could not say. 
All that he had to maintain was, that 
their acquittal was not the fault of go- 
vernment. The next point was the lenit 
shown to those who had been convic 
Four of them stood in that situation. 
One of these was pardoned upon a prin- 
ciple which always appeared to him to be 
most just and rational—that of following 
the report of the judge. In this case the 
judge had reported favourably, and there- 
fore he was pardoned. But the case of 
the other was very different. Two days 
before the time at which the execution 
was ordered, he received a letter from 
sir Robert Lawley, stating, that ve 
particular facts had been disclosed wit 
vegard to this h phetroie and beseeching 
that a respite of fourteen days should be 
sent down to him. There was no time to 
deliberate ; the respite was sent ; but with 
it directions to inform the prisoner not to 
flatter himself with hopes of mercy, 
unless it should appear that eve syllable 
that had been urged in his defence was 
true; in the mean time, directions were 
given to examine into the facts, and a 
gentleman went down to cross-examine 
these witnesses, as if they had been inter- 
rogated in court. The result of the evi- 
dence was, that this poor fellow was an 
honest hard-working mechanic; that he 
was secn in a house that was on fire at 
the time of the riots; and that he had 
actually taken up some of the boards of a 
floor that confined the smoke; and by 
doing so, had saved the lives of several 
people who were then in the house, and 
that he did it with that intent. The 
gentleman sent down to cross-examine 
these witnesses had made this report; to 
which he added, that he verily believed, 
that if this poor man was executed, an 
innocent man would suffer. This was 
not all. He waited until the learned 
judge who presided at the trial arrived 
in town, who was then near 300 miles off. 
When he arrived, he sent that report to 
him, and requested him to look it over; 
to compare it with his own notes at the 
trial, and to give his opinion on the result. 
The learned judge did so; and afterwards 
said, that he saw nothing in the report 
that was inconsistent with any part of the 
trial; that it was clearly possible; and 
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added, that if that had appeared at the 
trial, it might have been a ground for the 
jury to have acquitted the prisoner. 
These were the real terms on which he 
had advised his majesty to extend his 
royal mercy to those persons. With re- 
spect to government declining to institute 
prosecutions against the magistrates in 

uestion, he observed, that he followed 

e advice of the attorney-general, who, 
on the most mature deliberation of the 
‘various cases, was not of opinion, that 
there was a probability of conviction in 
those cases: and that prosecutions might, 
perhaps, affect and injure the applications 
about to be made for pecuniary compen- 
sation to those who had sustained losses. 
‘He did not expect that these magistrates, 
in the time of euch tumult and danger, 
should be quite accurate either in their 
expressions or their conduct; but he was 
far from being sure that those who heard 
them, heard correctly enough to exclude 
all possibility of mistake. owever, the 
4ruth was, that government, if it had the 
wish, had not the power to prevent pro- 
secution in these cases; it was always 
open to every man in the kingdom, either 
by indictment or information, as he should 
think fit to bring the matter forward. 
And if the dissenters were dissatisfied, 
they might prosecute the magistrates 
themselves; they were not prevented by 
the acts of government. He concluded 
by repeating, that as far as regarded him- 
‘self personally, he had not a shadow of 
objection to the proposed inquiry. 

Mr. Windham said, that the question 
was, simply, whether the magistrates 
acted properly; or whether, which he 
feared was the fact, their conduct had 
not been influenced by the animosities of 
the place? There was an essential dif- 
ference between the cause and the occa- 
sion of any event. If it were true, that 
had no hand bills been published, nor 
any meeting taken place, disturbances 
would not have happened, it was equally 
true, that had no religious difference sub- 
sisted, previous to that meeting, and an- 
tecedent to the publication of those hand 
bills, no tumult would have occurred. He 
complained of the manner in which the 
dissenters were treated in this country. 
There was a disposition to run them down 
by violence, and to shut them out from 
justice. We should take care that they 
should not have so many reasons to be 
dissatisfied. 


Mr. Jenkinson thought it unnecessary 
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to institute an inquiry, when the ordinary 
mode of appealing to the laws would 
afford every redress required. The dis- 
senters themselves might, if they pleased, 
institute prosecutions against the magis- 
trates, founded on those affidavits. He 
argued, that those affidavits were not en- 
titled to full credit, because they had 
been taken before dissenting justices of 
the peace; and he said that the House 
ought not to institute an inquiry, when 
the persons who were supposed to be in- 
jured did not desire it, and when no indi- 
vidual had made any complaint to the 
House. - 

Mr. Lambton said, that without a formal 
complaint from any set of men, the facts 
stated in the affidavits were sufficient to 
call for an inquiry. The House, they 
were told, must not inquire, for fear of 
raking up the smothered embers of dis- ~ 
sention. Was this an argument to be 
endured for a moment? And was that 
House to be told, that abuses actually 
committed, must be passed over in silence, 
lest some persons should be provoked to 
commit fresh ones? ‘lo say this, was to 
avow that the government of the countr 
was too feeble to protect or to punish. it 
was of little importance to the House 
whether the pretext for the riots was of 
a political or religious nature; but it was 
of great importance to the dissenters, and 
they felt it to be so. That it was purely 
religious, the cries of ‘ Church and 
King,” and the conduct of the mob, 
fully proved. Mr. Keir, a member of 
the church of England, was chairman of 
the meeting, assembled on the 14th of 
July. His property was not touched b 
the rioters; but the houses of Mr. Taylor, 
and other gentlemen, who were not at 
the meeting, and were even averse to it, 
were destroyed. They were dissenters, 
and it was evident that not their political, 
but their religious opinions were looked 
to upon the occasion. The dissenting 
clergyman, to whom the inflammatory 
hand-bill was imputed, on account of his 
absenting himself from the country, he 
understood to be absent, because his 
house had been burned, and he could 
neither afford to rebuild it, nor sue for 
the damage he had sustained, and because 
there was a doubt, in point of law, to 
whom the house belonged, and a chancery 
suit must be determined, before it could 
be ascertained in whose name the action 
should be brought. Long before the 
dinner of the 14th of July was thought 
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of, the clergy of the established chureh 
at Birmingham had preached and printed, 
in the most unqualitied terms, against the 
dissenters. If the affidavits were true, 
the conduct of the magistrates had been 
highly culpable, and in justice to them- 
selves, if innocent, and to the country, if 
guilty, the charges contained in them 
ought to be inquired into. 

Mr. Curwen said, the affidavits laid so 
strong a ground for inquiry, that he was 
astonished no steps had been taken upon 
them by the officers of the Crown. Fa- 
wourably as he was disposed to think of 
the learned gentlemen, whose duty it 
more immediately was to take those steps, 
he should think it his duty, if nobody else 
would do it, to make a motion against his 
waajesty’s lew officers, for having neg- 
lected to institute an inquiry. Instead of 
issuing proclamations to teach the people 
their duty, it would better become the 
House to set them a good example, by 
performing the duty with which they 
themselves were entrusted, and taking 
«are that persons in high official situations 
did their duty also. 

The Altorney General said, the affida- 
vits were not taken in such a way, or with 
euch a careful examination of circum- 
stances, as he thought indispensably ae- 
cessary ; and he declared he would never 
put a charge on record against magis- 


trates, who were always to be considered. 


as voluntecrs in the public service, on 
such evidence; evidence, which was taken 
ex parte ; not in the presence of the per- 
sons accused, and without any cross-ex- 
amination of the witnesses. Nothing less 
would satisfy him, than evidence collected 
with the same care and precaution that 
had been employcd in taking the infor- 
mations on which the prosecutions of the 
rioters had been founded. He recapitu- 
lated the advice he had given to the secre- 
tary of state, and the steps taken in con- 
sequence, by sending down one of the 
solicitors to the treasury, with proper 
counsel, to aid the magistrates in taking 
the informations, and said he would have 
gone himself, bad not the business of his 
office detained him in town. His next 
care was, that the trials at Warwick and 
Worcester should be properly conducted ; 
and to name the counsel who appeared 
there for the Crown, was to suggest to 
every gentleman who heard him, thie 
highest ideas of ability and honour. Some 
verdicts of acquittal had been complained 
ot; but such was his reverence tor the 
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decision of a juty, that he always sup- 
posed they must have seen something, on 
which to form their opinion, which he 
could not see, from the mere perusal of 
the evidence. It had sometimes happened 
to him, that when he was in court, he 
had thought the decision of a jury wrong, 
but on conversing with some of them on 
the subject afterwards, he had been con- 
vinced that they were right. Mr. Russell, 
who sent up the affidavits, bad been press- 
ed to collect the evidence on the conduct 
of the magistrates, while the gentlemen 
sent down by govcrnment were at Bir- 
mingham, and let informations be regu- 
larly taken, but he had declined the busi- 
ness, as imprudent at that moment. His 
reasons were, that while those very ma- 
gistrates were assisting in taking informa- 
tions against the rioters, to take informa- 
tions against them, before other magis- 
trates, might throw discredit on their 
proceedings; as it would give rise to a 
belicf that the actual rioters were the 
ignorant instruments. and entitled to le- 
nity, while the magistrates were the au- 
thors of the mischiefs, and the only fit 
objects of punishment. He had himself 
also thought it dangerous to bring for- 
ward charges against men much esteemed 
in the country, while the claims of the 
sufferers for indemnification were depend- 
ing, because it might have excited such a 
degree of prejudice and party spirit as 
would have prevented an impartial trial. 
If the dissenters wished to make use of 
the affidavits, they were still at full liberty 
to do so; they might take upon themselves 
the prosecution of the magistrates, when- 
ever they thought ft. He felt no anxiety 
about the motion now made, and only 
wished to show that all had been done by 
him, to the best of his judgment, that 
could be done. He was not of a dispo- 
sition to ask any man who applied to him 
for justice, “ in what manner do you say 
your prayers?” and he hoped the hon. 
| gentleman would read and compare the 
several parts of the aflidavits with as 
ee attention as he had done, before 
he founded any motion of censure upon 
, them. 

Mr. W. Sinith said, that from his per- 
sonal knowledge of the circumstances, he 
“was prepared to prove that the riots at 
Biemiighain were of a religious, and not 
of a political, nature. The distinction 
made by an hon. gentleman between the 
cause and the occasion of any event, was 
perfectly just, clear, and applicable; for 
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in this case, they were entirely, if not 
designedly, confounded. The meeting 
on the 14th of July last had been 
the occasion of the riot, but the cause 
was a malignant and persecuting spirit, 
raised against the dissenters, chietly since 
their last application for the sepeal ol the 
test laws, and which was only waiting for 
some occasion to break out into violence. 
As for the charge which had been made 
on them, of having excited this furious ill 
temper by their own writings, its origin 
was far more easily discoverable in these 
of their opponents. In proof of this asser- 
tion, he would make a few short quota- 
tions from two invectives called sermons, 

reached at’ St. Philip’s in Birmingham. 

n that of Dr. Croft were the following 


passages: “It is the firm belief of our | 


clergy, that while their meeting houses 
are open they are weakening and almost 
demolishing the whole fabric of Chris- 
tianity.’—<‘ The right of voting at elec- 
tions, and of sitting im parliament, cannot, 
unfortunately (as we think) be taken from 
the dissenters ;’—but “ it would be de- 
sirable to exclude from the British senate 
all those who are led away by their plau- 
sible arguments.”—=“+ The future destina- 
tion of sectaries is left to the searcher of 
hearts; and it is the duty of the civil 
magistrate to disable them, if he can, from 
being mischievous in this world.”—* The 
fabric of our constitution was built on a 
solid foundation: the dissenters wish to 
destroy it.” Mr. Madan said, that— 
“© The presbyterian principles are unques- 
tionably republican.””>—* The Socinian 
doctrine -is evidently gaining ground in 
this place, and certainly those doctrines 
are no less dangerous to the state, than 
rine of the tenets of popery.”—* Their 
(the dissenters) possession of offices has 
been proved incompatible with the welfare 
of the established church and the safety 
of the civil government. The amount of 
their reverence for the government has 
been exactly ascertained by a woeful 
experience of republican tyranny; and 
the extent of their loyalty has been ex- 
actly delineated with the blood of a king.” 
He would not insult the understanding or 
liberality of the House, by entering into 
a refutation of such absurd calumunies, or 
waste time in exposing ignoraagce so ex- 
cessive, and bigotry so contemptible. It 
certainly was not very wondertul that the 
inveteracy which could such lengths 
to render the objects of its own hatred 
odious to the vulga., should be prepared 
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to comive at those excesses which it had 
contributed to occasion. As for the in- 
cendiary hand bill which had been sup- 
posed more immediately to have raised 
the passions of the populace, as it cer- 
tainly was the work of an anonymous 
individual, and had been equally repro- 
bated by both parties, it appeared to him 
of no importance to either side of the 
aie to ascertain the author. He 
thought it but right, however, to say, that 
the bosom friends of the person on whom 
it had been attempted to fix it, were en- 
tizely ignorant of the matter; a@ presump- 
tive argument against the truth of the 
imputation, or a proof that the measure, 
even in his own opinion, was unlikely to 
meet with their concurrence.—With res. 
spect to the motion, he was convinced it 
was highly proper. The affidavits he 
knew to contain strong evidence of egre- 
gious misconduct in some of the magis- 
trates, nor could he approve the manner 


in which it had been attempted to inva« 
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lidate that.testimony. An hon. gentle- 
man was totally unfounded in asserting 
that the depositions had been made before 
a dissenting justice of the peace, in whom 
some partiality might be supposed. The 
gentleman alluded to (Mr. Russell), had 
exerted himself in discovering and appre- 
hending many of the criminals, and in 
bringing forward evidence against them; 
but most of the deponents had been exa- 
mined by a very respectable barrister, 
who had gone down to Birmingham with 
Mr. Smith himself, chiefly for that very 
purpose. The attidavits were all sworn 
before a commissioner of the court of 
King's-bench. He was sure, that if every 
member of the House had had the oppor- 
tunity of reading those affidavits, there 
would have been but one opinion respecte 
ing the existence of the evil complained 
of, viz. a neglect or misconduct so gross. 
as to justify strong suspicions of con- 
nivance, and to demand an inquiry into 
the behaviour of the persons accused. 
“To the New Mecting, justice Carles will 
protect us.” — << Justice Carles sent us. 
down here”’—‘* Damn me! the justices 
say we may pull down the meetings, but 
not hurt any bocdy’s property,” “ the jus- 
tices will protect us’—These, and ex- 
pressions similar te these, were perpe- 
tually in the mouths of the rioters, and 
repeated in the hearing of .these very jus-. 
tices. It had been attempted, in some 
measure, to defend them, on the just 
observation of the hon. mover ; that when 
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once the appetite of a mob for plunder 
was excited, it was almost impossible to 
gorge it; but surely, on this account, 
they could only be deemed more culpable 
for not having used the proper, or indeed, 
any means to crush the first appearances 
of commotion.—The dissenters had also 
been charged with unjustifiable delay in 
this affair, which they might at any time 
have brought forward; but their conduct 
he thought perfectly defensible, and easy 
to be accounted for ; and certainly, it did 
not well become the learned gentleman 
to attack them on that ground, when he 
had stated the many good reasons which 
had induced him to act in the same man- 
ner. With the dissenters those motives 
might be allowed to have at least equal 
weight. If not in maintaining the honour 
of the public justice of the country, they 
might be supposed as deeply interested 
as the learned gentleman 
issue of the trials depending for the 
damages they had suffered; and when 
some verdicts had been given of such a 
nature as to occasion the suspicions and 
the well-known remarks of a learned gen- 


tleman who had been employed for the 


prosecution, it surely gave great colour 
to their apprehensions, that so many ob- 


stacles already existed to the course of 


justice, as to render it imprudent to run 
the risk of increasing ‘them by any imita- 
tion not absolutely necessary. He ob- 


served, that the person who had himself 


published and signed one of the most 
malicious hand bills circulated on this 
occasion, and respecting the impropriet 

of whose behaviour some of the deposi- 
tions had been made, was the very man 
by whom the juries were summoned, who 
were to decide on the guilt of the rioters 
and the compensation to the sufferers. 


On the whole, he thought the success of 
the motion essential to the attainment of 


justice, and the vindication of the public 
character, and it therefore should receive 
his cordial support. 

Mr. Cawthorne {said, it was not to be 
supposed but that the sheriff of the county 
had summoned the juries fairly. Dr. 
Priestley had lived eighteen years unmo- 
lested at Birmingham, till in consequence 
of his admiration of the glorious French 
revolution, the philosopher was converted 
into a politician, and spread sedition 
through the country. 

The Solicitor General said, he had seen 
the affidavits, and had no scruple to avow 
that he entirely coincided with the Attor- 
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et aetieeles in opinion, that upon those 


davits, so taken, it would not be prudent 
to institute a prosecution against the ma- 
gistrates. 

Mr. D. P. Coke earnestly wished the 
motion to be withdrawn, as he thought it 
might do much harm. The dissenters 
either did not wish that the magistrates 
should be prosecuted, or thought that 
there was no ground for it. This he in- 
ferred from his own knowledge that the 
affidavits had been taken under the inspec- 
tion of a gentleman at the bar, who was 
sent down on purpose; and knowing his 
acknowledged honour, ability, and judg- 
ment, he was satisfied that he would have 
advised a prosecution, if he had thought 
that one could have been supported b 
the evidence which had been collec 
He stated his full conviction, that go- 
vernment had done all that it was in their 
power to bring the rioters to punishment. 

Mr. Grey said :—I have as yet heard no 
reason, Sir, which should induce my hon. 
friend to withdraw his motion; so far 
from it, that it is to me matter of asto- 
nishment that so little plausibility has 
been given by the gentlemen on the other 
side to the arguments which they have 
adduced in opposition to his motion. 
Facts have been stated to the House of 
a grave and most momentous nature, 
authenticated by numerous affidavits of 
credible and respectable witnesses. In the 
centre of the kingdom, in a time of pro- 
found tranquillity, under a government 
boasting its superior liberality, a riot has 
suddenly broke out, attended with cir- 
cumstances singularly atrocious and alarm- 
ing. On the 14th of July last, a com- 
pany of gentlemen, professing themselves 
friends to liberty, met at ati hots! in Bir- 
mingham, to commemorate the anniver- 
sary of the French revolution. After 
passing some hours in a social and festive 
manner, they separated, without tumult 
or disturbance. In the evening of this 
day, the popular commotions, atterwards 
attended with effects so dreadful, com- 
menced, by breaking the windows of the 
hotel. The magistrates being called in 
early, took no pains to quell the riot so 
begun. On the contrary, they are charged 
with encouraging the rioters, and direct- 
ing their rage to the dissenters, who con- 
stituted a large proportion of the company 
just before departed from the hotel. It 
is undeniable, that by some means or 
other the passions of the populace were 
inflamed to the highest pitch; that the 
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cry of “ Church and King” became gene- 
=f amongst them, and that their fury was 
directed solely against those who had 
distinguished themselves by the avowal, 
not of their political, but religious opi- 
nions. It soon became apparent, that it 
was not a political but a religious mob, 
actuated by the most horrid and san- 
guinary spirit of bigotry and persecution. 
While Mr. Keir, the chairman of the 
mecting, and a member of the established 
church, remained unmolested, the house 
of Dr. Priestley, who was not present at 
the mceting, was surrounded by the mob, 
set on fire, and totally demolished; and 
scarcely did he himself escape with life. 
Many other houses belonging to persons 
known to entertain the same religious 
sentiments with Dr. Priestley, were set 
on fire, and destroyed, amidst the accla- 
mations of “Church and King for ever ! 
Down with the Presbyterians !” and the 
French revolution appeared plainly to 
have been not the seal cause, but merely 
the occasion or pretext of these horrid 
devastations. We are now called upon 
by the motion of my hon. friend, to in- 
vestigate the conduct of the magistrates 
in this business; and if it can be clearly 
proved that there is no foundation for the 
serious charges against them, their ho- 
nourable acquittal will give no less plea- 
sure to the advocates than to the opposcrs 
of the motion. The right hon. secretary 
has, it must be owned, been very success- 
ful in his defence of those measures against 
which no accusation has been brought, 
which are even allowed to have been 
highly meritorious ; but then he has totall 

failed in his vindication of what alone is 
considered as culpable. The conduct of 
the magistrates, and the subsequent con- 
nivance and tacit approval of government, 
so far us it respects that conduct, from 
the inquiry which the right hon. gentle. 
man, the other night so haughtily de- 
manded, he has now as meanly shrunk 
from. The learned gentleman, whose 
professional duty it was to have instituted 
such a legal inquiry into this dark busi- 


ness as would have superseded the neces- | 
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prosecutions against them. Sir, this is 
not the concern of the dissenters only ; 
it 18 a matter of public and national im- 
port. The honour of government, and 
the safety of the community, are equally: 
involved in it. The question is, whether. 
all classes of faithful and peaceable sub- 
jects are entitled to the equal protection 
of the law? After the numerous and 
cruel sufferings of the dissenters at Bir- 
rane Vea shall we throw upon them the 
invidious task of singling out delinquents 
for the purpose of public prosecution ?. 
Would this be generous? Would it be 
ss ay Sir, it does not yet appear 
what the dissenters of Birmingham ma 
be compelled to resolve upon as to this 
point; but the solicitor to the Treasury, 
when attending the examinations at Bir- 
mingham, was expressly informed by Mr. 
Russell, that the dissenters declined tak- 
ing any part whatever in this matter, till 
it appeared what the conduct of ministers 
would be respecting the affidavits. The 
learned gentleman farther tells us, “ that 
had prosecutions been instituted against 
the magistrates, while the actions for 
damages were pending, it might have 
proved detrimental to the interest of the 
dissenters themselves.” If there be any. 
force in this plea, it shows, in a most 
striking manner, the general prevalence 
of that detestable spirit of party rage to 
which the class of citizens, who now claim 
the protection of the legislature, stand 
exposed, and the necessitywof extending 
to them that protection. These trials, 
however, are now terminated, and conse- 
quently this objection is conpletely ob- 
viated. But it is farther alleged, - that 
the affidavits now lying on the table be- 
fore us, afford not a proper and adequate 
ground of prosecution, because the evi- 
dence contained in them is merely ez 
parte. Sir, is it possible that the learned 
gentleman can be serious in this objec- 
tion? Whoever heard before that ex 
parte evidence was not a sufficient ground 
of legal investigation? Is.not this House 
sitting in the capacity of the great in- 
uest of the nation? and is not the evi- 


sity of a parliamentary inquiry, has indeed | ence upon which all grand juries find 
stated several specific reasons for this | their bills, ex parte evidence? We cers 
neglect; but they are such as, I am per- : tainly ought not immediately to conclude 
suaded, can never be deemed satisfactory. | the magistrates guilty, because heavy 
The learned gentleman tells us, that the ; charges are adduced against them, in a 
law is open to the dissenters, and that : manner the most positive. But, on the 
they are at liberty, if they apprehend the ! other hand, to pretend that because the 
mayistrates to have been deticient in the evidence is uniformly and consistently 
discharge of their duty, to commence | hostile to the magistrates, there is po fate 
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ther occasion to inquire into the truth of 
it, is an argument which there can be lit- 
tle occasion to expose or to confute. It 
is strange, indeed, that such an objection 
should be made; that government should 
require, in order to establish the validity 
of the charges contained in these affida- 
vits, that which would have prevented 
them from being made at all. fn a town 
where the spirit of party raged with so 
much virulence, who would have dared to 
have brought evidence openly to crimi- 
nate two popular magistrates? With 
what personal danger would not this have 
been attended? And if appearing as a 
witness against one of the rioters has ex- 

osed a person almost to every species of 
Injury, and insult, for which these upright 
magistrates would give him no redress, as 
appears from the affidavits, what must 
have been the consequences of appearing 
against the magistrates themselves?— We 
have heard, however, from the learned 
gentleman, another argument, in my opi- 
nion, still more extraordinary. It1is, that 
the offences charged in the different 
affidavits, are of such a nature, that it is 
impossible to ascertain under what des- 
cription of crimes they are comprehended 
-—whether felony, or misdemeanor for 
Negligence of duty. Sir, this argument 
supposes that the offences charged 
against the magistrates are, at all events, 
et a very heinous nature; such as the 
Jaw doubtless has provided against by 
suitable penalties; and whether they 
come under one or another Jegal descrip- 
tion, it is not for this House, but for the 
law officers of the crown, to determine ; 
and if they are incompetent to form this 
necessary determination, they are incom- 
petent to discharge the regular duties of 
their office. Lastly, we are told, that if 
gentlemen, acting voluntarily in the ca- 
pacity of magistrates, are prosecuted with 
severity for every incidental neglect of 
duty, it will deter them altogether from 
attempting to serve their country in that 
capacity. Sir, this is an argument to 
which I am disposed to give its due 
weight. For trivial and unintentional neg- 
ect of duty, great allowance certainly 
ought to be made in favour of magis- 
trates whose general conduct has been 
meritorious. But in cases of this magni- 
tude, where not merely neglect, but po- 
sitive licence to commit every species of 
outrage, is alleged, it cannot be urged 
without dangerous absurdity. If the laws 
made are to be executed at the caprice 
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of individuals, where is that security of 
person or of property, which is the boast 
and glory of the British constitution » 
Those who assume an office voluntarily, 
are not therefore exempt from all respon- 
sibility. With regard to those officers of 
higher rank, who are more immediately 
in the bre neten of the crown, and 
connected with the administration of go- 
vernment, are not even slight charges 
made not only ground of inquiry, but 
even of removal. And yet, the argument 
now absurdly used is, that because jus- 
tices of the peace voluntarily undertook 
to perform the duties of their respective 
offices, they are to be considered as sa- 
cred, and out of the reach of law; they 
are to be exempt from all control, and 
screened from all inquiry. What is this, 
but to sanction tyranny and establish op- 
pression? Surely, if they take upon 
them offices, whose avowed end and obe« 
ject it is to administer justice to the peo- 
ple, and so pervert and abuse the powers 
vested in them, as to become the instru- 
ments and agents of oppression, they are 
guilty of the most aggravated violation of 
their trust, which demands a signal and 
condign punishment. It has been said, 
that the thanks of the inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham have been voted to the magis- 
trates, in token of the most unanimous 
approbation of their conduct! Sir, such 
is the malignity of the party spirit now 
prevalent in that town, that very little 
stress is to be placed upon a testimony 
sv suspicious and equivocal. Sir, a vote 
of thanks cannot invalidate facts. If it 
appears, from positive evidence, that the 
magistrates did not use their power and 
influence to discourage and repress, but, 
on the contrary, that they Glen cured 
by every means, to inflame and heighten 
the rage of the populace, and they are 
afterwards thanked for their conduct, in 
what an alarming situation does this 
prove the victims of such bigotry and 
malignity to be placed! The renewed 
testimonial, therefore, of the innocence of 
the magistrates is nothing to the purpose. 
And as a proof of that party spirit, to 
which I have just alluded, it has been re- 
ported, on such strong presumption as 
fell little short of proof, that a letter had 
been written, intended to be sent, in the 
name of the clergy of Birmingham, before 
the assizes, to the judges who were to go 
the last summer circuit, praying them to 
let the law take its course on such only of 
the rioters, whose object was plunder; 
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fut to deal mercifully with the rest, who 
acted from a pure, though, perhaps, mis- 
taken regard to their church and king. 
Af the authority and energy of govern- 
ment are not to be exerted to protect the 
innocent and defenceless against the law- 
less and the profligate, new and worse 
scenes may be expected to succeed; a 
spirit of insatiate vengeance may be ex- 
cited, which will not rest satisfied without 
the total extirpation of those against 
whom the demons of persecution and ta- 
naticism shall instigate their mad and 
blood-thirsty votaries. I do not accuse 
government of intentionally promoting 
this ferocious and sanguinary spirit; but 
I warn them to clicck, and, if possible, to 
extinguish it in its first beginnings. Any 
appearance of remissness in the government 
at thie crisis, and much more, any idea of 
countenance and secret approval, may be 
attended with the most fatal consequences. 
Out of 2,000 rioters, twenty only have been 
apprehended ; out of twenty apprehended, 
thirteen only have been tried; out of 
thirteen tried, five have been condeinned ; 
out of five condemned, three only have 
deen executed. But these were only 
wretehed instruments in the hands of 
others; and it is lamentable, that even 
so many should have suffered, if those 
who instigated them to mischief are tuo 
be permitted to escape. If the affidavits 
are true, the magistrates themselves were 
the inciters of the riots; the persons 
whose duty it was to have checked, were 
the authors of the mischief. Where is the 
security which we boast is given to the 
meanest subject of this country, when the 
authors of such horrid scenes of tumult 
and depredation are not only suffered to 
escape with impunity, but their conduct 
screened from inquiry, and they even re- 
warded by the thanks of the town, which 
had been so disgraced, as for the merito- 
rious discharge of their duty? What a 
precedent for future magistrates! What 
a temptation to these to act the same 
part again! What a cruel insult upon 
peace, honour, and justice, still to leave 
unoffending and suffering citizens to the 
mercy of those who, while employed to 
protect, are suspected to have injured 
them so basely! But the affidavits are sus- 

icious, it is said, because they were taken 
before a dissenting -justice of the peace. 
To this I can safely reply, they were not 
taken before a dissenting justice, but an 
attorney, who is a@ commissioner of the 


sourt of King’s-bench for taking affidayits. 
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But if, after all, these affidavits are of 
doubtful credit, the desired inquiry, is the 
best way to confirm or dissipate these 
suspicions; and if they cured out to be 
false, those who had sworn to them might 
be indicted for perjury. [The Attorney 
General cried out across the House, *“ No, 
no, they cannot.”} Mr. Grey continued, 
it is perfectly immaterial whether they 
could or not: but if the dissenters should 
file them in the King’s-bench, and move 
for an information against the magistrates 
upon them, I understand, that any of the 
deponents who have sworn falsely might 
be indicted. The right hon. gentleman 
had said, that justices could not have 
inactivity imputed to them, having taken 
every possible measure to stop the pro- 
gress of a riot on the next day, which had 
only broken out the preceding evening, 
and having sent for troops on the Friday 
morning. The fact, however, was, that 
it broke out not so late on the Thursday 
night, but that a proper degree of activity 
in the magistrates, who had dined in 
Birmingham on that day, might have 
quelled it before morning. And _ that 
they sent for the troops on Friday, is @ 
mistake; for the first requisition for them 
was made by a noble lord, in consequence 
of a letter sent by a private gentleman, 
and not by the magistrates officially. —It 
had been very justly observed by the 
riglit hon. secretary, that there was no 
distinction of mobs; that from whatever 
motives they acted, whether religious or 
political, they were equally indefensible. 
That the mob at Birmingham was of the 
former denomination, is evident, from the 
passage which had been cited by his hon. 
friend, from a late publication of Dr. Parr ; 
and though riots were equally culpable, 
from whatever cause they originated, yet 
where religion was the cause, how dread- 
fully insecure was the situation of those 
whose opinions invited them. With all 
its boasted pretensions to liberality, and 
regard to toleration, where a government 
made any distinction, and did not hold 
out the same protection to persons of one 
religious persuasion that it did to others 
—where it did not give every possible 
security to persons thus exposed, it was 
@ persecuting government. It has been 
said by the right hon. secretary, that the 
dissenters provoked and incited this riot, 
by the intemperance ot their discourses 
and their writings. Sir, Ido not stand 
here as the professed advocate of all that 
has been said and written by the dissenters. 
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on the subjects of politics, or of religion ; 
but this I will venture to say, that much 
has been well written by them on these 
interesting topics—much that has well 
deserved the attention of this assembly, 
of the nation, of the world. The dis- 
senters have been repeatedly held up by 
their enemics, as the enemies of the con- 
stitution. But even in the publications 
of him who has incurred the greatest 
share of obloquy and abuse, as the most 
celebrated of their writers, and whose 
mame reflects the highest honour on this 
country, as the first of its philosophers, 
even in the writings of Dr. Priestley, I will 
venture to affirm that nothing can be 
pointed out in them inimical to the con- 
stitution of this country. But whilst we 
exclaim against the rash and intemperate 
Janguage of some amongst the dissenters, 
Jet us impartially ask ourselves, if no just 
cause has been given them of discontent, 
or of resentment ? It is well known, that 
the dissenters have ever distinguished 
themselves as the zealous advocates of 
the glorious revolution; that they have 
been always nnmbered amongst the most 
firm and steady adherents of the protes- 
tant succession, and of the illustrious 
House of Hanover, when that succession 
was supposed, with reason, to be in dan- 
er, and at a period when the reigning 
amily did not depend upon the church 
as its firmcst bulwark and support. Con- 
Scious of their fidelity and attachment to 
the government under which they lived, 
an attachment which the circumstances 
of the times afforded them frequent and 
’ decisive occasions to demonstrate—exer- 
cising, under the express sanction of the 
state, their inherent right of private judg- 
ment in religion, they at length applied 
to the legislature to be restored to the 
common rights and privileges of citizens, 
of which they had been so long and so 
unjustly divested. When this claim was 
retused, with every circumstance of in- 
dignity and insult—when they were 
branded as the implacable enemies 6f the 
state—when they were reproached, not- 
withstanding their uniformly peaceable 
demeanor, as seditious and factious hypo- 
crites—when the obsolete tory clamour 
was revived, that “the church was in 
danger’—when they were told, that * the 
extent of their loyalty might be measured 
by the blood of a king” can we wonder 
that they should discover the feelings and 
sassions of men? That in the angry col- 
isions of contraversy, the voice of reason 
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and moderation should be overborne, and 
lost ?>—Are we really solicitors to esta- 
blish universal and permanent tranquillit 
and satisfaction ? The experience of 
ages shows, that the only effectual mode - 
is, to abolish all traces of legal oppression. 
While the spirit of intolerance predomi- 
nates in the councils of any country, 
there will necessarily be discontent, re- 
sentment and anger. And it is in vain to 
expect to obviate the evil consequences 
of such a system, by adding igolaana to 
oppression, or by attempting to defend 
injustice by falsehood. Wherever poli- 
tical distinctions and partialities are ad- 
mitted, without real necessity, there po- 
litical animosities will be excited. Such 
is the nature of man; and of this we may 
rest assured, that equity is the only per- 
manent basis of policy ; and till we deter- 
mine to regulate our conduct by this 
principle, discord and hatred, in a certain 
degree, must and will prevail. And the 
disorders and comm¢étions which we now 
lament, ‘are the genuine offspring of that 
mistaken plan of policy, to which we are 
still, unhappily for our own peace and 
safety, determined to adhere. In fine, if 
this House should think proper tv reject 
the present motion, éalculated as it is to 
inculcate and impress the idea of equal 
protection and favour to all, it will stamp 
the proceedings of this day with indelible 
disgrace, and add one more to the nume- 
rous instances in which the House has 
of late sacrificed the interests of its con- 
stituents to the novel doctrine of confi- 
dence, and injuriously waved the exercise 
of one of pert ete a peso cogs important 

rivileges—the privilege of inquiry. 
: The House divided ® a 

if 4s 


Tellers. 
Mr. Whitbread - - 
r} 189 


YEAS i Sir J St. Clair Erskine 


Wises Mr. Steele - 
Mr. John Smith - - 


So it passed in the negative. 


Debate in the Commons on the Middle- 
sex Justices Bill.] May 18. On the 
order of the day for the further conside- 
ration of the report of the committee on 
this bill, 

Mr. Fox rose briefly to state his objec- 
tions to the bill. It contained, he said, a 
dangerous innovation in principle. The 
police of this country was well adminis- 
tered in the ordinary mode by gentlemen 
who undertook to discharge the duty 
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without deriving any emolument from it, | part of the bill, and ought to have been 


and in the safest way to the freedom of 
the subject, because those gentlemen be- 
ing under no particular obligation to the 
executive power, could have no particular 
interest in perverting the law to oppres- 
sion. To appoint a set of justices with 


introduced on the authority of a special 
instruction. The object of the clause 
was to find out new objects for justice, 
persons called reputed thieves. What 
was the definition of a reputed thief? He 
understood none else but persons detect- 
ed in the perpetration of some crime, and 


quently to a certain degree, under influ- | convicted of the same. It struck him, 
ence, was to change the long-established _ that the clause introduced a new princi- 
practice, and to introduce a new princi- | a and put them into a new situation. 
ple, which might be indefinitely extended . It appzared to him to be so objection- 
under various pretexts, and the effects of able, that he should give it his nega- 
which no man could foresee. A sufficient | tive. 
case had not been made out to warrant; Mr. Windham said, his great objection 
such a change. It was not even shown! to the clause was, that it introduced a 
that the bill would remedy the abuses | new principle, and reversed the usual or- 
alleged as the ground for bringing it in. der of things. If they were to punish 
It contained a clause, enabling these new : men, not for acts which they committed, 
magistrates to bring persons before them : but for those which they intended to com- 
to inquire into their characters and inten- | mit, it appeared to him, as unnatural as 
tions, and commit them to prison on such ' if the hare were to chase the hounds. The 
an inquiry. This was a power pregnant ' clause was calculated to protect the rich. 
avith abuse ; and as those who were likely : The poor alone were to suffer by it. 
to be the objects of it, the lower classes ' Should they, then, countenance an attack 
of the people, had seldom the means of: directed against men who could not de- 
applying for redress against abuse of fend themselves? Ought they to agree 
power, they were entitled to the peculiar | to let a man be sent to prison, merely on 
rotection of the legislature in every law, | the general fact, that such man was 
by which they could be affected. On! thought a thief, and was seen at the door 
these grounds, that a sufficient case had ! of a public place? The clause, too, was 
not been made out to warrant a departure : to procure ease to their pleasures, and to 
from the general practice, and that the | guard their entrance to opera and play- 
bill might, perhaps, be a greater evil than houses. It was on that account objec- 
that which it was intended to remove, he i tionable. Besides, it referred to another 
hoped the House would take farther time ‘ act, and then avoided to name the pu- 
to consider of it, and would therefore | nishment to be inflicted. The vagrant act 
move, ‘“‘ That the second teading of the ‘was the statute alluded to, a statute suf- 
amendments be postponed for three ; ficiently objectionable on account of the 
months.” | generality of its extent, and the inordi- 
Mr. Windham said, that the bill was a‘ nate severity of the punishment it in- 
direct innovation in point of practice, for | flicted. According to that act, the per- 
it was well known that the office of justice | sons who should be apprehended under 
was executed all over England gratui- {the present clause as reputed thieves, 
tously. The discretionary powers grant- | were liable to be whipped and sent to pri- 
ed to justices of the peace were in many | son. It was true there was an appeal af- 
cases exorbitant, and to be endured only | terwards to the quarter session, and there 
in consideration of the persons to whom ‘the person apprehended might indeed be 
they were granted. Was it fit, he asked, ‘ acquitted ; but could the punishment he 
to grant all these powers, and more, to a; had suffered be undone ? Could the whip- 
new description of magistrates appointed | ping be taken off? If a pickpocket de- 
by, and receiving salaries from, the served severity of punishment, why did 
crown ? they not punish him with death? They 
The House divided on Mr. Fox’s mo- | all knew why. They knew that men’s 
tion: Yeas, 37. Noes, 50. | feelings would not bear such unmer- 


salaries from government, and “rade: | 


ciful and disproportionate punishment. 

May 23. After the bill had been read | They all knew that picking pockets 
a third time, 

Mr. Powys opposed clause D. He 


said the clause originally been no 


. 


-was but a slight offence, and so the law 


considered it; and the reason was, that 
it was easy to guard against it, and the 
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loss of a pocket handkerchief no great 
loss. Another objection to the clause 
was, that the party apprehending the re- 
a thief was to depose on oath, that 
e was deemed a thief. A sort of oath 
which a man might take, and not know 
whether he committed perjury or not. 
That was a class of oaths they ought to 
be most averse to receiving, as it would 
be introductory of perjury, and the wear- 
ing out the moral obligation of an oath. 
Nor did he see, how sending a man to 
prison would make him better. It would 
prevent him, to be sure, from picking 
pockets, to send him to the Marshalsea, 
and so it would to cut off his fingers. He 
objected to the whole of the bill, and 
greatly toits principle, but infinitely more 
to the clause in question, which was, in 
his opinion, much worse than the whole 
of the bill put together. 
_ Mr. Burtor said, he was as adverse to 
the clause as any gentleman could be, and 
would not wish it to make a part of the 
bill, unless the necessity of the case abso- 
lutely required it, and milder remedies 
were not be found. The clause had not 
been introduced by him, though he had 
altered it in such a manner as, he had 
flattered himself, would have prevented 
it from being obnoxious to the objec- 
tions that had just been stated. With 
regard to the objection, that the clause 
related to an evil that did not require it, 
he had repeatedly heard complaints of 
men getting their livelihood by attacking 
persons in the streets in the day time, as 
well as by night, that the evil had arrived 
at so enormous an extent, that it was nei- 
ther safe to walk through the streets of the 
metropolis by night or day, and that 
the property lost annually in this way 
amounted to 200,000/. Knowing that 
fact, could any man say, that when a bill 
for the regulation of the police of the me- 
tropolis was under the consideration of 
the legislature, a point so essential to the 
safety of the persons and property of the 
subject ought to be neglected? It had 
been said that these were a species of 
clauses for the protection of the rich, If 
the clause was for their protection only, 
he would not have given himself a mo- 
ment’s trouble about it. Rich men had 
ample means of protecting themselves by 
their attendants and servants, by riding 
in their carriages, and by other preven- 
tives. The clause had a acer view. It 
extended to men of all ranks and descrip- 
tions, to those who kept cash at bankers, 
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to bankers themselves, to their clerks, and 
to all who were interested in the property 
catried through the streets. Were gen- 
tlemen to learn, that merchants, their 
clerks, tradesmen of almost every descrip- 
tion, passed the streets at every hour of 
the day with considerable property about 
them in cash or notes, and were beset 
with gangs of thieves, almost every one 
of whom were known to the people be- 
longing to the offices of the acting magis- 
trates? Surely such men as those he had 
described, were entitled to protection. 
The clause had been objected against, as 
introducing a new principle. The fact 
was, it was a very old principle of the 
common law. So tong since as the reign 
of Edward Ist, about the year 1276, an 
act passed, called the Statute of Win- 
chester, which gave powers similar to the 
present, in respect to the apprehending 
of persons of ill fame. He read an ex- 
tract from the statute, and from a subse- 
quent one in the reign of Edward $rd, 
from the statute of Philip and Mary, from 
that of king William, from the vagrant 
act in 17 George 2nd, and from lord 
Sydney's two acts in the present reign, 
by one of which persons of suspicious 
charset having fire arms, cutlasses, and 
other offensive weapons about them, were 
liable to be pd pieepaade and sent to gaol, 
and by the other, persons with pick-lock 
keys and other instruments of burglary 
found upon them, were deemed liable to 
be committed ; all of which extracts con- 
firmed his assertion, that the principle of 
the clause in question was by no means 
caneecedonied: He also quoted the au- 
thority of sir Matthew Hale, to show that 
the same prmciple was at all times a prin- 
ciple of the common law of England, and 
that after a man charged with telony had 
been acquitted, yet if it had been testified 
that he was a person of ill fame, he should 
be detained in custody till he found sure- 
ties for his good behaviour. It only re- 
mained for him to show, that the remedy 
proposed by the clause was necessary and 
adequate. In order to prove this, he 
proceeded to state, that the vagrant act 
inflicted more severe penalties on persons 
infinitely more innocent, and less deci- 
dedly obnoxious, than those who were 
the objects of this clause. He went 
through a comparative statement, and 
asked, in particular, if strolling players 
were as offensive to society as pickpockets 
and thieves? — After proving by his com- 
parison, that the digest of the vagrant act, 
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was most unjustly handed over to the ex- 
tremest severity of punishment, he re- 
curred to the objects of the clause, and 
said, no one was mogse an offender against 
society, than he, who lived such a lite, 
that a quict subject ought to have just 
terror aguinst that man. Nor was the 
matter lett vaguely for malice to ground 
itself upon. it must be sworn to, not 
only that the party apprehended was a 
person suspected, but a reputed thief, and 
justice must be done by its being farther 
proved, that he was a person found in 
such a place, with an mtent to commit a 
felony. In reply to the objection, that 
sending a man to prison would not make 
him better, he said, that to his knowledge, 
in some places in the country the fact 
was otherwise. He knew prisons where 
seat were not the worse for ue 
een confined. Many, he was persuaded, 
of those who lived as thieves, were they 
put in a way of reform, would amend 
their lives ; and as a proof of it, he related 
a story of a boy who had known neither 
father nor mother, but had been of neces- 
sity educated as a pickpocket ; that boy, 
being brought before a magistrate, was 
Pee ye monished on his evil course of 
ife, when the lad fairly stated that he was 
compelled to follow it, having been 
taught nothing else, but declared his 
willingness to live by honest industry, if 
he could be put into the way of doing so. 
The magistrate approved of his declara- 
tion, encouraged the boy to persevere 
in his good intent, and promised to pro- 
cure him a birth on board some ship or 
other. The boy, firm to his purpose, 
came every day for aconsiderable time to 
the office, till a birth was procured him, 
and he had no doubt, but that he was 
at this moment a worthy member of so- 
ciety. He therefore thought the clause 
ought rather to be considered as a pre- 
ventive against the commission of crimes, 
than a punishment for criminals, and that 
as a part of a temporary act, and an act 
of experiment, it ought to be admitted. 
Mr. Fox said, that the clause was 
against every principle of criminal justice 
and altogether repugnant to the very es- 
sence of thelaw of England. The learned 
entleman had said, that the principle of 
it was not new, and had entered into the 
recital of several authorities. If he had 
not come down in time to know the sub- 
ject of debate, he should have thought 
the learned gentleman was about to move 
for the repeal of those sanguinary statutes, 
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and that hewas enforcing the propriety of 
that repeal by a strenuous exertion of his 
reason, as well as his talents for ridicule. 
The learned gentleman was pleased to 
have recourse to the wisdom of antiquit 7 
upon this subject, and to adduce the au- 
thority of an act of parliament passed 
in the reign of Edward Ist. Mr. Fox 
said, he thought that at this day the peo- 
ple of this country knew pretty nearly as 
well as those who lived in the reign of 
Edward Ist, the proportion which pu- 
nishments ought to bear to crimes, and 
what consideration ought to be given to 
the liberty of the subject. But it was a 
hibel on the act called the statute of Win- 
chester to compare it to this clause. By 
that statate persons were taken up upon 
suspicious and kept until they were cleared 
in due course of law, implying Wade 

that when they were cleared, they cou d 
not be accused again, and that they were 
afterwards entitled to their freedom. But 
here they might be taken up on suspicion, 
and, after they were discharged, taken 
up again upon the same suspicion, and 
punished again by the same authority, 
without a specific act proved against 
them. Anottier observation was on the 
recital of this statute, which was quoted 
as an authority. If it was now im force, 
why was it not put intoexecution? Why 
enact in another act of parliament, intro- 
duced avowedly for another purpose, a 
principle founded upon a statute now une 
repealed? As to the authority of sir 
Matthew Hale, which the fearael entle- 
man had quoted to prove, that if there 
was a bad report given of a inan, and that 
supported by evidence, that a person ac- 
quitted by a jury should still remain in 
custody, on the order of the judge, until 
he should have given bail for his good be- 
haviour; if there was such a law, and 
there might be such a practice, that might 
be a considerable additional reason why 
he Peas Fox) should next session make 
application to that House for leave to 
bring in a bill to repeal such law, and put 
an end to such practice as, being a dis- 
grace to England, ought to be repcaled. 
But, he thought that the general principle, 
and the bent of the practice of the law 
was otherwise, and that a man when ace 
quitted by a jury was not only entitled to 
his discharge from the offence with which 
he was charged, but that in the eye of the 
law he stood as aloof, even from suspicion, 
as if he had never been accused; andhe must 
observe also, that suspicion was a princi- 
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ple so little known in the law of England, 
and even in the practice of it, that courts 
never heard avideuica of the badness of a 
prisoner's character. As to certain san- 
guinary statutes that were to be found in 
our laws, he had always been of opinion 
that to leave them standing in our code 
was a disgrace to our statute-book—that 
their inhumanity was manifest, their ab- 
surdity ridiculous ; and that to attempt to 
execute some of them would be a daring 
mockery of common sense, and would 
rouse the indignation of the public. And 
should he, then, be told, that these pre- 
cedents supported the principle of the 
clause in question, that the introduction 
of it was no novelty? Why, there was no | 
injustice, inhumanity, cruelty, or infamy | 
- that could be said to be quite novel. 
There was a statute against rogues and | 
vagabonds under the title of notorious | 
rogues and vagabonds in the counties of | 
Cumberland and Northumberland, declar- 
ing them felons without benefit of clergy. 
That question had been debated in that 
House, and by his exertion, and the very 
able support of a noble friend of his (lord 
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to a court of judicature, prove their guilt, 
and pronounce them guilty. But we 
cannot prove them guilty !— then, by law, 
they aremnocent. No man should, ina 
country governed by laws, be permitted 
to say, I know what I cannot prove; more 
especially, I will imprison a man for what 
I know i cannot prove, merely becausehe 
is in a situation that will not enable him 
to procure bail. Nay farther, I will whip 
him because he is unfortunate and dis- 
tressed. This was the very essence of in- 
justice, and would disgrace the most odi- 
ous principles of a despot. There was 
nothing in the late detested government 
of France that was so odious—a govern- 
ment so universally abhorred—and should 
England imitate such a government ? 
Let a man, if you think him guilty, be 
tried by a jury, and then justice will be 
done both to him and to the public; but 
do not let a magistrate supersede a jury— 
nay more, inflict punishment on a man 
whom a jury would acquit upon a principle 
acknowledged in the clause in question ; 
for it was admitted it wus to operate on 
none but those who could. not be proved 


Porchester), that House had passed abill ; to be guilty.— As to the distinction 


for the repeal of that act, being of opi- 
nion, that to be a rogue and a vagabond 
in Cumberland and Northumberland, was 
no greater offence than in Middlesex or 
any other county: and that a man should 
not be hanged for it in one place, while he 
was only whipped for it in another. 
However, the peers had greater reverence 
for antiquity, and more profound dis- 
cernment with respect to the nature and 
character of a notorious rogue in Cum- 
berland than the House of Commons, and 
therefore the bill of repeal was rejected by 
their lordships. He knew of another act 
of parliament, by which a man for being 
companion with gypsies for a month, was 
declared a felon without benefit of clergy, 
and it was of equal authority with those 
quoted by the learned gentleman.—The 
whole of the question fairly to be argued, 
was—Are the persons to be affected by 
this clause, guilty of offence or not? The 
learned gentleman said they were notori- 
ously known. How notoriously known? 
Nothing could be known that had not hap- 
poe Nothing by law could be said to 
1ave happened as a breach of that law that 
could not be proved. It was on this princi- 

le, thatevery man in England was declared 
innocent, until he was pronounced by law 
to be guilty. Had these men committed 
& felony or not ? If they had, bring them 


which the learned gentleman was pleased 
to make between gentlemen and a class of 
poor men, he could not bring his mind to 
approve of it. He should be very sorry 
to have his pocket picked because he was 
a gentleman, and that the law would 
afford him no protection because he was 
a gentleman. e truth was, and reason, 
justice, and common sense taught it, the 
richest man in England should have nei- 
ther more nor less, but exactly as much 
protection by the law, asthe poorest. All 
distinction was unknown in the protec- 
tion and benefit of the law of England; 
and whenever a clause was brought toto 
any act of parliament to make a distinc- 
tion between persons, it was an attack 
upon the best principle in our constitution, 
namely, that the law is no respecter of 
persons. Another part of the speech of 
the learned gentleman, which conveyed 
an assurance to the House that the pri- 
sons in this country were so conducted 
that the prisoners were improved in their 
morals, after remaining there for some 
time, he was glad to hear, and wished the 
people of this country might be as ready 
to believe it, as he believed they were at 
present pretty generally confident of the 
contrary. The truth was, that this 
clause was against the fundamental prin- 
ciples of law, against the fundamental 
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princi les of justice. It was a clause to 
egrade and disgrace the law of England 
+to injure, harass, and oppress its sub- 
jects—to inflict punishment where there 
was no guilt ~— for where none could 
be oe none existed by the law of 
England. The clause had been unfairly 
and insidiously introduced into the bill; 


on the Middlesex Justices Bill. 


for the bill was opened as a bill to improve | 
the office of justice of the peace in cer-. 


tain parts of the metropolis, and the 
House yave leave to bring it'in under that 
impression. It might as well be brought 
in as a clause in a revenue bill as in this. 
It was a clause that reversed the funda- 
mental principle of the criminal law of 
England—That innocence must be pre- 
sumed where guilt cannot be proved. 
« Mr. Dundas said, that the more he in- 
vestigated the subject, the more he was 
satished of the necessity of the clause, 
as forcibly tending to the prevention of 
crimes and the sccurity of the persons 
and property of his majesty’s subjects. He 
had endeavoured to sift out the truth, 
and to learn from those most familiar with 
the object of the clause, whether it were 
necessary or not. No longer ago than 
that morning he had seen some of those 
ake vulgarly called thief-catchers. 
e had questioned them strictly on the 
subject. Ele had asked Macmanus, whe- 
ther the clause was absolutely necessary 
or not? and he had told him, decidedly, 
that it was: and when he again asked him, 
wey he pile that answer? Macmanus 
had told him, that on Saturday night last 
he went to a place of rendezvous tor men 
of suspected lives, and he there found 
fifty-three men sitting together, all of whom 
were known thieves and pickpockcts. He 
asked Macmanus how he knew them to 
be pickpockets? When he answered, 
that he knew them well, that they fre- 
y aallnan haunts where persons of that 
escription only came; that he saw them 
at the doors of all public places, and was 
rfectlv aware that their object in attend- 
ing such places was, to rob and plunder 
the unwary. He had added, that if they 
had the authority of such a clause to act 
under, he could take these set of persons 
before the magistrates to be appointed 
under the bill, and disperse these gangs, 
who defied day as much as the thieves of 
old used to court darkness, and endan- 
abe the public safety at all hours. Mr. 
undas reminded the House, that rogues 
reached the gallows by degrees; that they 
started as pickpockets when they were 
(VOL. XXIX.} 
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about 18 or 14; that they became embol- 
dened by habit and practice; that when 
by picking pockets they were able to buy 
a horse, they commenced highwaymen; 
and by an accumulation of crimes, all 
highly injurious to the public, they ar- 
rived at the climax of their fate, and 
ended their career by the hands of the 
hangman. He appealed to the House, 
whether it would not be practical huma- 
nity to rescue such wretches from their 


_ fate, and by an early prevention of their 


pursuits, check their evil courses, and 
afford them an opportunity of being 
restored to socicty? Nor was there any 
thing of an arbitrary nature in criminat 
cases in the clause. Reputed thieves 
were not to be sent to prison on the ca-' 
price of a constable; it must be proved 
that they were reputed thieves, and so 
reputed on substantial grounds. It must 
be also proved, that they went where they 
were seen and apprehended for no other 
purpose but to commit felony; and the 
magistrate, who could have no interest in 
acting under a prejudice against the pri- 
soner, was to exercise his judgment on 
the whole of the case, and to act upon 
that. Ifin any case he acted improperly, 
the impropriety would appear, the autho- 
rity of the court of King’s-bench would 
intervene, or in failure of that, the House 
of Commons would naturally be resorted 
to, and called to exercise its inquisitorial 
faculties on the subject. 

Lord North said, he had just heard as 
able a defence of the most arbitrary prin- 
ciples that were possible to be reduced to 
practice, as the ingenuity of the most 
artful advocate could contrive. Accord~ 
ing to the right hon. gentleman, it was to 
be understood that it was necessary, for 
purposes of police, to make over to those 
two great men, Messrs. Townsend and 
Macmanus, the same extensive and un- 
restrained powers, as were vested in the 
two consuls of Rome formerly, that they 
should take care, ne quid detriment: res- 

ublica capiat; a circumstance to which 
ve, for one, could not but feel some smalt 
degree of repugnance. 

Mr. Maiecaring said, he felt anxious 
to avow himself the author of the clause - 
complained of and objected against. His 
learned friencts below him had, by their’ 
arguments, rendered much that he meant 
to submit tu the House unnecessary. The 
gentlemen on the other side appeared to 
have considered the clause too much in 
the abstract, and not sufficiently to have 
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considered the measure as opposed to the 
mischief. It was well known, that large 

ngs of the most desperate fellows, who 
notoriously were thieves, and made no. 


scruple o ap iby ae they lived by no | 
i | it was in which they lived? He appealed 


other means than thieving, infested every 
street of the sola tela and fay the per- 
son and property of every individual pas- 
senger in danger every hour of the day 
and night; and that fact being undeniable, 
would it be contended that the public had 
not a right to look up to that House for 
the adoption of some measure fit to re- 
medy the evil? So far from these reputed 
thieves concealing the means they lived 
hy, they avowed it without scruple. As 
a proof that they did so, he stated the 
case of a gentleman, who had, at no very 
distant period, upon discovering an, at- 
tempt to have his watch taken from him, 
seized the thief, and was conducting him 
to a magistrate’s office. In his way there, 
apme confederates came behind him, and 
one of them cut him across his forehead, 
just over his eyes, in so dangerous a way, 
that his life was despaired of. The thief 
escaped, and the gentleman recovered. 
On his applying to a magistrate, and de- 
scribing the transaction, he was told, 
«Oh! that was such a man, (naming 
him); he goes about town with a gar- 
dener’s knife about him, and generally 
wounds the person robbed, if he attempts 
to seize the thief.’ He was astonished 
that the people of the office should know 
who wounded him; but upon two of the 
persons stating, that they believed the 
man who had committed the act fre- 
quented a particular place, and asking if 
he would accompany them thither, he 
consented. They then went to a parti- 
cular rendezvous, and on entering the 
roum, they saw a number of persons, all 
own thieves, differently engaged ; some 

at backgammon, some at cards, and some 
otherwise. As soon as they entercd, 
they all behaved with great civility, and 
asked: the officers who they wanted? On 
the officers stating the case, one of them 
said, it was not done by any of their peo- 
ple; perhaps it was done by such a per- 
son (naming him), and if so, you will 
find him, at the , where those of 
the gang he acts with meet every day. 
Nay, so little anxious, were the thieves 
to disavow their mcans of livelihood, that 
the spokesman said, “« I knew you could 
not want me. I think I am out of all 
danger now; for I have taken to a new 
line, and am sure I am safe.” If such 
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things were going forward, did not the 
House think, that justice was due to the 
public, and that they had a right to look 
for protection? If it was not granted, 
he desired to know what sort of society. 


to the understandings of all who heard 
him, whether the clause was not neces-. 


gary. 

The House divided on the clause: 
Yeas, 114; Noes, 36. The bill was afters 
wards passed. 


Debate tn the Commons on the King’s 
Proclamation against Seditious ipa Be 
May 25. Mr. Secretary Dundas move 
the order of the day, for the House to 
take into consideration the King’s Procla- 
mation. Th proclamation was then read, 
as follows : 

‘“ George R. 

«« Whereas divers wicked and seditious 
writings have been printed, published, and 
industriously dispersed, tending to excite 
tumult and disorder, by endeavouring to 
raise groundless jealousies and discontents 
in the minds of our faithful and loving 
subjects, respecting the laws and happy. 
constitution of government, civil and reli- 
gious, established in this kingdom; and. 
endeavouring to vilify and bring into con- 
tempt the wise and wholesome provisions. 
made at the time of the glorious revolu- 
tion, and since strengthened and confirmed 
by subsequent laws for the preservation 
and security of the rights and liberties of 
our faithful and loving subjects. And 
whereas divers writings have also been 
printed, published, and industriously dis- 
persed, recommending the said wicked and 
seditious publications to the attention of 
all our faithful and loving subjecta. And, 
whereas we have also reason to believe 
that correspondences have been entered 
into with sundry persons in forei 8, 
with a view to torwandl the csaaal @ad 
wicked purposes above mentioned. And 
whereas, the wealth, happiness, and pros- 
perity of this kingdom do, under Divine 

>rovidence, chiefly depend upon a due 
submission to the laws, a just confidence. 
in the integrity and wisdom of parliament, 
and a continuance of that zealous attach- 
ment to the government and constitution 
of the kmgdom, which has ever prevailed 
in the minds of the people thereof, And 
whereas there is aching which we s0 ears. 
nestly desire as to secure the public peace 
and prosperity, and to preserve to all our 
loving subjects the full enjoyment of their 
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fights and liberties, both religious and 
civil. - We, therefore, being resolved, as 
far as in us lies, to repress the wicked and 
weditious practices aforesaid, and to deter 
all persons from following so pernictous 
en example, have thought fit, by the ad- 
vice of our privy council, to issue this our 
royal proclamation, solemnly warning all 
our loving subjects, as they tender their 
own happiness, and that of their posterit 

to guard against all such attempts whic 

aim at the subversion of all regular go- 
vernment within this kingdom, and which 
are inconsistent with the peace and order 
of society ; and earnestly exhorting them 
at all times, and to the utmost oF their 
power, to avoid and discourage all pro- 
ceedings, tending to produce riots and 
tumults; and we do strictly charge and 
command all our magistrates in and 
throughout our kingdom ofGreat Britain, 
that they do make diligent inquiry in or- 
der to discover the authors and printers 
of such wicked and seditious writings as 
aforesaid, and al] others who shall disperse 
the same. And we do further charge 
and command all our sheriffs, justices of 
the peace, chief magistrates in our cities, 
boroughs, and corporations, and all other 


| 
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tion they had just heard. He hoped that 
whatever differences might exist amongst 
the members of that House upon some 
points, they would all agree on this. He 
trusted they were all actuated by a duti- 
ful and loyal obedience to the king, anda 
firm resolution to maintain the purity of 
the law; and that they would use their 
best endeavours to secure both against 
the attempts of designing persons to les- 
sen the dignity ofthe one or degrade and 
vilify the other. The proclamation said, 
that divers wicked and seditious writings 


_ have been printed, published, and indus- 


{ 


our officers and magistrates throughout | 


our kingdom of Great Britain, that they 
do, in their several and respective sta- 
tions, take the most immediate and effec- 
tual care to suppress and prevent all riots, 
tumults, and other disorders, which may 


be attempted to be raised or made by any © 


person or persons, which on whatever 
pretext they may be grounded, are not 


triously dispersed, tending to excite tu- 
mult and disorder, by endeavouring to 
raise groundless jealousies and discontents 
in the minds of his mi subjects. It 
might have been expected, perhaps, that 
such publications would meet with the 
contempt they merited, and be consigned 
to oblivion. But sorry he was to observe, 
that there were in this country not only 
persons who promoted the circulation of 
these publications, but that bodies 6f men 
were formed, who held forth principles of 
the most dangerous nature as objects of 
example and imitation, and cndeavoure 

to call the attention of every individual in 
this country to what were denominated 
abuses and grievances, preferring the 
forms of government in other countries to 


' that under which we had the happiness to 
_live. For this most dangerous and wicked 
' purpose, correspondences were held by 


only contrary to the law, but dangerous | 


to the most important interests of this 
kingdom. And we do further require and 
command all and every our magistrates 
aforesaid, that they do, from time to time, 
transmit to one of our principal secreta- 
ries of state, due and full information of 
such persons as shall: be found offending 
as aforesaid, or in any degree aiding or 
abetting therein ; it being our determina- 
tion, for the preservation of the peace and 
happiness of our faithful and loving sub- 
jects, to carry the laws vigorously into 
execution against such offenders as afore- 
seid. 

“ Given at our court at the Queen's 
House, the 21st day of May, 
1792 in the 32nd year of our 
reign, 

~Thé Proclamation having been read, 

The Master of the Rolls rose to call the 

attention of the House to the proclama- 


persons in this country with those in fo- 
reign parts, for the effectual overthrow 
of this happy state. In such a condition 
of affairs, he appealed to every man in 
that House, shether the executive go- 
vernment had not acted wisely in taking 
the measure they had against the farther 
rogress of such dangerous doctrines. 
hy were the people of this country to 
have their attention drawn from the con= 
templation of the happiness they enjoyed, 
and visionary theories held out to them, 
by which all the blessings they now had 
might be lost, for such was the tendency 
of many publications, of which the procla- 
mation took notice. Some of them were 
speciously worded, but they covertly aimed 
at the destruction of our form of govern- 
ment. They had been circulated with 
great industry through schools and semi- 
naries of learning, and if they began to 
make a progress towards the conversion 
of some young persons, it was high time 
for government to look into what proba- 


bly would be the consequence of auclt 
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ublications. He did not go too far when 
he said this, and the House, he believed, 
would be of the same opinion when he 
should read to them an extract from one 
these publications, which was “ That all 
government was tyranny, that all king’s 
‘were tyrants, and their subjects slaves.” 
This was not indirectly, but directly an 
attack upon all government whatever. 
The consequence of such doctrine, if fol- 
Jowe | up, would be to put an end to all 
moral obligation, to produce a dissolution 
pf the tie by which man was bound in 
civil society. Theconduct of every good 
man should be directed to suppress these at- 
tempts. He concluded with moving, “ That 
an humble address be presented to his ma- 
jesty to assure his majesty, that we have 
taken into our most serious consideration 
his majesty’s royal proclamation, which 
has, by his majesty’s command, been laid 
before us ; and we beg Icave to testify to 
his majesty our warm and grateful sense 
of this fresh proof of his majesty’s con- 
stant solicitude for the welfare andhappi- 
ness of his people. 

“‘ That we cannot sec without indigna- 
tion, the attempts which have been made 
to weaken in the minds of his majesty’s 
subjects, sentiments of obedience to the 
Jaws, and of attachment to the form of 
government civil and religious so happily 
established within this realin. 

“That the advantages which, under 
the government of his majesty and his il- 
Justrious ancestors, have been derived 
from legal and well-regulated freedom, 
and in the unexampled blessings which 
we actually enjoy, alford to his majesty’s 
subjects peculiar motives to reflect with 
grautude on their present situatien, and 
to beware of those delusive theories which 
are inconsistent with the relations and 
duties of all civil society; and that we 
deem it, under the present circumstances, 
the peculiar duty of every good citizen 
to discourage and countcract every at- 
tempt, direct and indirect, against public 
order and tranquillity : 

“ That we are confident that the senti- 
ments which we now express to his ma- 
Jesty are the general sentiments of the 
nation ; that they must feel with us, that 
real liberty can only exist under the pro- 
tection of law, and the authority of effi- 
clent and regular government: they have 
seen, by happy experience, that the 
mixed form of our legislature compre- 
hends and provides for the various inte- 
Fests of the community through all its 
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several descriptions, and maintains and 


preserves those gradations of property 
and condition which furnish the great in- 


‘centives to useful industry, and are 
| equally essential to the vigour and exer- 


tion of every part, and to the stability and 
welfare of the whole: that they therefore 
know that the collective strength and 
prosperity of the empire, its wealth, 
its credit, and its commerce, as well 
as the only security for the persons, 
the property, and the liberties of each in- 
dividual, are essentially connected with 
the preservation of the established con; 
stitution : 

‘¢ That, impressed with these opinions, 
we think it our duty to assure his majesty 
of our firm determination to support his 
majesty in the resolution which his ma- 
jesty has adopted ; and that we are full 
persuaded, that every exertion whic 
may be necessary will be seconded by the 
zeal and gratitude of a free and loyal 
people.” 

Mr. Powys rose to sccond the motion, 
and to adopt every sentiment which had 
been uttered by the learned gentleman, a 
concurrence for which he belicved he had 
competitors in every quarter of tha 
House. 

Mr. Brandling thought it his duty to 
support the address. He called upon 
every man in the kingdom to say whether 
we should hazard our present flourishing 
situation for the sake of giving way to 
speculative opinions. We should be con- 
tent with the great blessings which we 
enjoyed; nay, they were not all ours ; 
we had only a life estate in them, for they 
were the inheritance of our children. He 
thercfore entreated the House to preserve 
those blessings, 

Mr. Grey said, that the address, as far 
as it was confined to an expression of at- 
tachment to the family on the throne, for 
securing the happiness of the people of this 
country, and as far as it regarded the sup- 
port of the constitution, had his entire ap-. 
probation. But when he considered this 
address as coupled with other circum- 
stances, he must aver, that to him, at 
least, thcre were objections to it in its. 
present form ; but which, if by itself, and 
tree from these circumstances, he should 
not feel. A proclamation had been is- 
sued, on which he hardly knew how to 
express himself; because he could hardly 


distinguish, whether the sentiment that 


gave it birth, was more impotent, or more 
malicious. He imputed no malicey nae, 
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did he insinuate any thing disrespectful 
of the throne. All the measures that 
came from thence, he abstracted from the 
illustrious personage whose name they 
bore, and wished to treat them as they 
really were—the measures of those who 
advised the sovereign, and who were 
always responsible for their conduct. If, 
therefore, he saw in this proclamation 
any thing reprehensible, it was to them 
only, that he applied these expressions. 
It was well known that he stood pledged 
to a measure which had of late excited a 
considerable sensation in that House, and 
had obtained some attention of the pub- 
‘lic; and as he feared he should not have 
the countenance of those whose friend- 
ship he esteemed, and with whom he con- 
curred in general, he felt himself under 
the necessity to request the indulgence 
of the House, while he stated openly and 
fairly, all he thought and felt upon this 
occasion. Those with whom he usually 
had the good fortune to act, and whose 
connexion he esteemed, but who differed 
from him in opinion on the present sub- 
ject, he knew to be men of honour. 

hey were impressed with an apprehen- 
sion of danger, from bringing forward a 
Motion for a reform in parliament. He 
thought their apprehensions groundless ; 
but he hoped he might, without offence 
to them, pursue his measure at the time 
in which he had given notice he should 
‘bring it forward. But here he must be 
allowed to tell the House, that it was ex- 
tremely hard that his friends and himself 
should be placed in a situation which 
they must feel an uncasy one, being 
constrained to differ in their expressions 
to night, because they differed in opinion, 
and to appear as if their general concur- 
rence of sentiment was at an end. This 
was an insidious measure, and adopted 
with no other view than to separate those 
who had been so Jong connected. It was 
& measure contrived by him whose 
greatest delight was to sce discord super- 
sede harmony among those who opposed 
his measures. If there ever was a man 
in that House, who delighted more in 
these sinister practices than the right 
hon. gentleman, he had never heard of 
him—he whose whole political life was a 
tissue of inconsistencies ; of assertion and 
retractation—he who never proposed a 
measure without intending to delude his 
hearers; who promised every thing and 
pertormed nothing ; who never kept his 
word with the public; who studied all 
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the arts of captivating popularity, without 
ever intending to deserve it; who was a 
complete public apostate from the first 
step of his political life down to the pre- 
sent moment; whose political malignity 
was now to be crowned by an endeavour 
to separate the dearest-——[ Here there was 
a cry of Order, order, order!—Go on, 
go on!} When it had subsided, Mr. 
Grey proceeded. He should repeat, that 
if there was a man in that House who 
had a purpose to answer, and whose ma- 
lignity could be gratified by separating 
the dearest friends, for the purpose of 
making it appear that they were incon- 
sistent with themselves, and with a view 
of showing that all their efforts were the 
result of faction, and not really arising 
from a general concurrence of principle, 
in order that they might be looked on 
with indifference by the country at large ; 
it was the right hon. gentleman. He 
whose whole conduct was an uninter- 
rupted series of contemptuous disdain of 
the dearest rights and privileges of the 
people, whose uniform practice was cal- 
culated to destroy the best privileges of 
that House, supported by—— 

Mr. Yorke called to order, and said, 
that the hon. gentleman, by his appears 
ance, looked as if he pointed at him, at 
the same time he must say he thought 
him extremely disorderly [Cries of Chair, 
chair! and Mr. Yorke sat down. ] 

The Speaker said, he did not think 
there was any irregularity imputable to 
Mr. Grey; it he had thought there was, 
he should have been guilty of a breach ot 
his duty if he had not interrupted him. 

Mr. Grey proceeded. The learned 
gentleman who had moved the address, 
had said it belonged to government to 
take up this subject, and to do all that 
could be done to suppress the publica- 
tions to which he alluded. Upon this he 
must observe, that if these publications 
were dangerous, there was another mode 
of proceeding. If writings were pub- 
lished that ought not to have appeared. 
ministers ought to have prosecuted the 
authors, printers, and publishers of them. 
As to any publications that were said to 
be dangerous, he gave no opinion upon 
that subject. Ina general point of view 
he thought that there ought to be a pers 
fect liberty for the circulation of all opi- 
nions upon public affairs. If there 
was any thing that involved the pub- 
lic safety, it was the duty of minis- 
ters to take notice of it; and it would 
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then become a consideration whether it 
was expedient te prosecute or not. ‘But 
af they were sure that there was any 
thing circulated that ought really to be 
euppressed, and the authors and printers 
unished, there certainly was a power in 
their hands by means of which they 
might put a stop to such proceedings, 
without having recourse to a proclama- 
tion. This could not fail to create a ge- 
neral alarm. Instead of being condu- 
cive to the preservation of the peace, it 
would produce directly the reverse, and 
nothing but tumult could be expected. 
What had been the conduct of gentle- 
smen who now saw danger and sedition in 
certain writings ? hat had ministers 
been doing while these publications had 
been circulating? Upwards of twelve 
months had elapsed since the publications 
which were deemed the most dangerous 
had made their appearance. Either they 
should have prosecuted sooner, or not at 
‘ail. He wished to know what the mo- 
tives could be that brought forward at 
this time this sudden show of ardour to 
subdue disorder. Had it always mani- 
_ fested itself in the conduct of ministers ? 
Was there any remarkable activity dis- 
yed in preserving order during the 
riots at Birmingham? Had those who 
were the sufferers been the offenders, in- 
stead of those who were supposed to be 
the friends of the government, he believed 
a very different mode would have been 
adopted to quell the riots, and to punish 
the rioters. But to return to the sedi- 
tious writings which were now to be pro- 
hibited: their evil tendency, although 
they had been published twelve months, 
was but just discovered. They must be 
suppressed at once; and how? The 
king's commissioners of the peace were 
to make diligent inquiry, in order to dis- 
cover the authors and printers of such 
seditious writings. In gencral magis- 
trates were supposed to be men of some 
character and fortune; here they were 
turned into informers. A system of 
espionage was to take place by order 
of the crown. It was as surprising as it 
avas odious, that such a proclamation should 
issue from the sovereign of a free people. 
As to the charge that had been made 
against the reformers, that they intended to 
follow the example of France, it was easily 
answered. It was true, there existed 
great grievances in this country ; but care 
had been taken by the gentlemen whose 
object was a tempcrate reform, to state 
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7 shoes that there was a fundamentel 
ifference between the condition of Eng- 
land and that of France. Theirs was a 
constitution that defied reform—ours was 
@ constitution capable of reform, but 
calling aloud for it—An hon: member had 
made a great distinction between the 
situation of this country at the time of the 
American war, and its situation at the 
present moment, and in consequence of 
the comparison, had brought his mind te 
be clearly against all parliamentary re- 
form, and even against the publishing 
speculative opinions on the state of our 
government. But what, in truth, had 
made the difference between the time of 
the conclusion of that war and the l abeebae 
period on the subject of reform ? Had we 
any security of the friendship and ~~ 
of any foreign powers by what we 
lately done? Was there any thing in our 
late proceedings that made us suppose 
that the oe House was more the 
organ of the public voice than when that 
war was terminated? Was the affair of 
Nootka Sound a proof of this? Had we 
conciliated Spain by our conduct on that 
occasion? Was the armament against 
Russia any extraordinary proof that par- 
liament spoke the genuine sentiments of 
the people? Did the chancellor of the 
exchequer imagine that his conduct to- 
wards foreign powers had contributed to 
the making of them all our friends, and 
that therefore we were entirely out of 
danger from forcign enmity ? Or had the 
representation which was detective, when 
the chancellor of the exchequer made 4 
Motion to reform it, become pure at 
once, as soon as he came into power ? 
And was the necessity of it entirely out of 
the question, while he remained in office ? 
But it seemed, that the proposition for a 
parliamentary reform was improper, on 
two ae The time and the mode 
were both objectionable. Now what wae 
the conduct of Mr. William Pitt in the 
month of May 1782? Perhaps the House 
would not be displeased to hear: 

“© Thatched-house Tavern, May 16, 
1782. At a numerous and respectable 
meeting of members of parliament, friendly 
to a constitutional reformation, and of 
members of several committees of coun- 
ties and citics;—present, the duke of 
Kichmond, lord Surrey, lord Mahon, the 
lord mayor, the hon. William Pitt, the 
rev. Mr. Wyvill, major Cartwright, Mr. 
Horne Tooke, &c. &c. Resolved unani« 
mously, 1. That the motion of the hom 
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William Pitt, on the 7th inst. for the ap- 
aa of a committee of the House of 

ommons to inquire into the state. of the 
representation of the people of Great 
Britain, and tq report the same to the 
House, and also is steps it might be 
necessary to take, having been defeated 
by a motion for the order of the day, it is 
become indispensably necessary that ap- 
aeons should be made to parliament, 

y petitions from the collective body of 
the people, in their respective districts, 
requesting a substantial reformation of the 
Commons House of Parliament. ' 2. That 
this meeting, considering that a general 
application by the collective body of the 
people to the House of Commons, cannot 

e made before the close of the present 
session, is of opinion that the sense of the 
people should be taken at such times as 
may be convenient during this summer, 
in order to lay their several petitions 
before parliament early in the next ses- 
sion, when their proposals for a parlia- 
mentary reformation (without which 
neither the liberty of the nation can be 
preserved, nor the permanence of a8 wise 
and virtuous administration can be secure ) 
may receive that ample and mature dis- 
cussion, which so momentsus a question 
demands.” 

What had the committee for a parlia- 
mentary reform now done? Precisely 
what William Pitt did in the year 1782. 
So much for the objections against time 
and mode urged by the chancellor of the 
excliequer in 1792! His arguments might 
satisfy himself, but he believed it would 
not be quite so easy to satisfy the public 
inthis way. They ill accord with his 
former professions, or with those of his 
illustrious father, with whom a parliamen- 
tary reform was a darling object. An- 
other of his majesty’s ministers, who now 
felt such horror at any thing like an at- 
ie at alteration (he meant the duke of 
Richmond) had, in a letter to colonel 
Sharman, dated the 14th of November, 
17838, expressed himself to the following 
effect :—‘« For my part, I agree in opi- 
nion with those who are for restoring to 
all parts of the state their just rights; at 
the same time, to do it generally, not 
partially, is what I must contend for; at 
the same time I admit that E aim not for 
restoring the negative of the crown. My 
reason is, that it appears to me prepos- 
terous, that the will of one man should 
for ever obstruct every regulation which 
all the rest of the natiqn may think neces- 


[t43¢ 
sary. I object to it, as I woald to. aa 
other prerogative of the crown, or privi~ 
lege of the lords or people, that is net 
founded on reason.’ Now, could there 
be any thing more extraerdinary than the 
opposition of ministers to the present 
desire for rctormation? Why was there. 
such horror expressed at associations ?. 
What was their public declaration upom 
this subject? Was it not a bond and 
pledge, from which, as men of honeur, 
they could not depart? or, ‘if they did, 
how could they expect credit from the 
public? And when their credit with the 
public was at an end, there would be am 
end also of their danger, if any such were 
apprelrended. And yet, under ali these 
circumstances, it was deemed fit to issue 
a proclamation to warn the public against. 
the conduct of men with such honourable. 
intentions. Indeed it was quite ndicu- 
lous to endeavour to conceal the chief 
cause of this famous proclamation He 
knew it to be for the purpose of bringing 
a jealousy and suspicion into the mjnds of 
the people, as to the intentions of thia 
society. It was a society which had 
given a bond to the people which they 
could not depart from, and this to re- 
move all doubt of their intention. There 
was not one man of honour in. the king= 
dom, who knew any thing of them, whe 
was pot satisfied they were in reality what- 
they called themselves, “ The Friends of 
the People.” He must therefore main- 
tain, that this proclamation, and the man= 
ner in which it was now followed up, 
was a malicious proceeding.  [J'irst, it. 
defamed the association, and held up a 
number of respectable men to the odiuns: 
of the public, and charged them with in- 
tentions which they had plainly disavowed, 
of endeavouring to change the form of 
overnment in this country ; and now the 
ouse of Commons were called upon to 
concur in that slander, without allowing. 
these gentlemen to express their sentyments: 
upon the subject, or obtain the opinion of 
the people on it. Secondly, it was mali-. : 
cious; because it was brought forward, 
to show. that those, who usually act to- 
gether. on all other occasions, differed 
upon this, for the purpose of conveying 
to the public that they were disunited,. 
Thirdly, it was brought forward by way: 
of taking a chance that this difference in 
one instance, might make a difference in 
every instance between those who had so 
long and so cordially united upon princi- 
ple. But he trusted the people would. 
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have too much good sense to be imposed ! and regard for his gid ae and the fixed 
upon by the two first; and he was sure , attachment which his majesty’s faithful 
there was too well-founded anattachment subjects bear to the happy form of our 
between the parties to make the other of government, and the pe principles 
any avail. As to the part he had taken, of the constitution: these his majesty’s 
he was ready to answer for it whenever he faithful Commons cherish as objects of 
should be called upon; and whether he just affection, not from any implicit re- 
should differ from, or agree with, most of verence or habitual superstition, but as 
those with whom he had the pleasure to institutions best calculated to secure the 
act, he should always entertain the same blessings of liberty and order, and because 
sentiments of esteem for them. Still they are convinced that on them the 
more particularly must he acknowledge the wealth, happiness, and prosperity of this 
friendship and favour he had received from ‘kingdom do, under divine providence, 
one of them in particular—a man whom he | chiefly depend: 
had too much affection for to flatter—a | ‘© Humbly to represent to his majesty, 
man whom he could never forget for a | that if any wicked and seditious writings 
moment, nor the honour he derived from | have been printed, published, and indus- 
hig acquaintance—‘ Dum meior ipse |triously dispersed, tending to excite tu- 
mei.” A man who, although placed in a | mult and disorder, by endeavouring to 
situation exceedingly delicate, between | raise groundless jealousies and discontents 
friends of a different opinion, and for |in the minds of his majesty’s faithful and 
whom he had an equal degree of affection, | loving subjects, respecting the laws and 
yet, even here, had manifested an eleva- | happy constitution of government, civil 
tion of soul, a dignity of deportment, a fac religious, established in this kingdom, 
nobility of principle, a consistency of , and endeavouring to villify and bring into 
eonduct, that cast a lustre on his unrival- ‘contempt the wise and wholeseme provi- 
led talents, and ornamented his virtues. | sions made at the time of the glorious revo- 
He should now move an amendment to | lution, that hismajesty’s faithful Commons, 
this Address, by leaving out from the | at the same time that they cannot help ex- 
words, ‘“ That an humble address be pre- | pressing their strongest disapprobation of 
sented to his majesty,” to the end of the | all such proceedings, humbly conceive 
question, in order to insert these words: that his majesty’s government is already 
© To thank him for the gracious commu. | vested with sufficient powers to punish 
nication which he has been pleased to | any open violation of the law ; and that if 
make to this House of his royal procla- | any writings, which his majesty’s minis- 
mation : ters consider as proper objects of prose- 
‘To assure his majesty that his faith- | cution, have for any length of time been 
ful Commons will be at all times ready to ! published and circulated with impunity, 
manifest their attachment to his majesty’s | the said ministers have been guilty of a 
royal family and person, and to the con- | criminal neglect, in not sooner taking sucht 
stitution of this country as established at | measures as were necessary for the a 
the time of the glorious revolution, by | pose of bringing to punishment the authors 
openly bie to the utmost of their | of such publications: 
power and ability, wherever they may ‘‘ Further, to represent to his majesty, 
appear, any attempts which aim at the | that if on this ground alone his majesty 
subversion of all regular government | has been saved to issue his royal pro- 
within this kingdom, and which are in- | clamation, his majesty’s faithful commons, . 
consistent with the peace and order of | with the firmest confidence in his majes- 
mo ty’s gracious and benevolent intentions, 
‘“‘ To assure his majesty that his faith- | feel themselves in duty bound to express 
ful Commons most cordially participate | their regret that his majesty should have 
in the gracious sentiments expressed by | been induced to take a measure, which, 
his majesty, and that there is nothing | under such circumstances, they cannot 
they so earnestly desire, as to secure the ; but regard us unnecessary, and which 
public peace and prosperity, and to pre-|may produce the effect of exciting 
scrve to a loyal people, the full enjoy- | groundless jealousies and alarms in the 
ment of their rights, both religious and ; minds of his majesty’s faithful and loving 
civil: that they are confident this bene- | people: 
volent desire cannot be defeated, when| “ To assure his majesty that his faithfuF 
they consider his majesty’s paternal care: Commons are always ready zealously to 
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: concur with his majesty in such measures 
as may be found most effectual for the 
suppression of all riots, tumults, or other 
disorders, on whatever pretence they may 
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self a constitutional Whig; and he would 
state what he meant to define by the 
term of constitutional Whig—It was en- 
tertaining an attachment to the constitu. 


be grounded, as well as to use all legal | tion of the country, watching its abuses, 


‘means for the prevention of similar dis- 
orders in future: 

‘* To express to his majesty the deep 
‘regret which his faithful Commons felt at 
‘the tumults and disorders which took 

poce at Birmingham in the course of the 

-Jast summer, to the disgrace of all good 
government, the utter subversion of law, 
and the dcstruction of the security and 
property of many of his majesty’s most 
faithful subjects: humbly to suggest to 
his majesty, as the best and surest means 
‘of averting the calamitics inseparable 
from such disorders in future, and of dis- 
couraging and suppressing the lawless 
violence which gave occasion to them, 
tthe expediency of proceeding with all 
the severity of the law against sel ae 
sons as may have been instrumental in 
aiding and abetting the said riots, who 
have not already been punished ; and par- 
_ ticularly to express their earnest wish 
that speedy measures may be taken for 
the prosecution and punishment of such 
magistrates, as upon the aforesaid melan- 
choly occasion, may appear to have been 
guilty of gross and criminal neglect in 
the discharge of their duty : 

‘“‘ These sentiments, dictated by an un- 
feigned love for his majesty’s royal person 
and illustrious House, an anxious regard 
for the seu and happiness of the coun- 
try, and a steady and zealous attachment 
- to the true principles of our happy consti- 
tution of government both in church and 
state, his majesty’s faithful Commons 
have thought it their duty to lay at the 
foot of the throne, humbly hoping that 
his majesty may be induced to take them 
into his most gracious consideration, as 
the sentiments of men who have no in- 
terest but to preserve that freedom which 
is the birthright of all Englishmen, and 
who look to no means of doing so, but in 
the maintenance of good order, and a 
steady adherence and dutiful submission 
to the laws.” 

Mr. Martin said, the general calumny 
against the Association, on account of 
their character, was much too contemp- 
tible to merit notice; but principles were 
imputed to them, which, if not refuted, a 
part of the public might be under a delu- 
sion. He sail, he had been bred up in 


i was a Unitarian. 


correcting its defects, and preserving a 
just balance between the three estates. 
With respect to his religious tenets, he 
Instead of worshipping 
saints, he adored one God. If his opi- 
nions were wrong, he erred with Mr. 
Locke, with Dr. Clarke, with sir Isaac 
Newton, and other men of serious judg- 
ment, and solid understanding. With 
respect to the proclamation, no one could 
be more anxious to preserve the peace of 
the public, and the good order of society, 
than he was; but when gentlemen talked 
so much of the excellence of the consti- 
tution, it behoved them to look to that 
constitution, and see whether there were 
not abuses of it; and whether those who 
spoke so much in praise of it, did not 
profit by those abuses. He wished to 
observe, that a vast deal of money was 
annually paid to persons for doing very 
little, and a vast deal to people for doing 
nothing at all. With respect to the so- 
cieties which had been alluded to, for pri- 
vate reasons, he had not been a member 
of them for some time past. The minister 
was pleased to say that there existed no 
actual grievance in this country. He be- 
lieved the people could not be easily 
prevailed on to believe this. He had fre- 
quently sat on election committees; and 
the scenes of bribery and corruption, and 
other infamous practices in that case only, 
were enough to call for a parliamentary 
reform. No man was a greater friend to 
peace and order than he was; but consi- 
dering the proclamation and address as 
calumniatory of respectable characters, 
he should vote for the amendment that 
had been moved. 

Sir E. Knatchbull supported the ad- 
dress, in doing which he believed he. 
spoke the sentiments of the country, and 
was sure they were the sentiments of his 
constituents. 7 

Mr. Gregor approved highly of the ad- 
dress, and considered the proclamation as 
a measure absolutely necessary. Holding 
that opinion, he thought thanks were due 
to ministers for bringing it forward; andhe 
was determined, as a magistrate himself, 
to the utmost to enforce the instructions 
it contained. 

Mr. Curwen said, he had the honour to 


Whig principles. He begged to call him- | be a member of the Association which 
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chad occasioned so much conversation of 
_]gte, and he defied any one to arraign the 
motives, or the characters of the gentle- 
_men who composed it. They acted from 
a conviction, that there was an absolute 
hecessity for a reform in the representa- 
_tion of the people, and their endeavours 
to bring it about had been conducted in 
the most moderate and wise manner. He 
expected to have been called upon by 
some irresistible argument to approve of 
‘the proclamation and address ; upon that 
head, however, he was perfectly at ease, 
for no one point had been stated that led 
him to change his opinion on the subject. 
He considered himself, and those who 
thought as he did, to possess as much 
true loyalty and love for their country as 
any set of men, and therefore they were 
not to be compelled to support the doc- 
trines of those who were apostates from 
loyalty, and every principle that they had 
pledged themselves to. A moderate and 
well-timed reform was all the people 
wanted, and this they were entitled to. 
Those who were friends to the people did 
not argue for ea visionary or extrava- 
gant system, far less would they counte- 
nance any attempt to subvert the consti- 
tution. It was not from Paine’s writings 
that their judgment was formed; on the 
contrary, they had taken every possible 
means to sliow their disapprobation of 
such publications. But need they go 
farther than our own statute book to show 
the necessity of reform? Were there 
not acts to be found, some of which had 
been lately fully and ably discussed, that 
sa acs the country? And if they only 
referred to the journals of the House, and 
saw it there asserted that seats in it were 
bought and sold, and this assertion had 
never been contradicted, was there not 
sufficient cause for reform? He repro- 
bated the recommendation given to ma- 
gistrates and justices to become spies and 
informers, and their having it in their 
power, from caprice, or any other base 
motive, to oppress and subject to punish- 
Ment innocent men. He remembered 
another proclamation, issued at the dark 
hour of midnight from St. James’s, against 
blasphemy, profaneness, vice, and immo- 
rality, which was circulated and read in 
all the churches in the kingdom. The 
consequence was, that in many distant 
parts poor people were severely punished 
under the sanction of that proclamation 
for trivial offences, in comparison . with 
those which were constantly practised in 
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the neighbourhood of St. James’s, and in 
every part of the metropolis, with impu- 
nity. He asked whether a strohger ia- 
stance could be given ot’ a necessity for 
reform, than the business of the Russian 
war, when that House had voted by great 
majorities what was directly opposite to 
the sense of the people? 

Lord North said, that disagreeable as 
it was for him at any time to differ from 
persons with whom he was constantly 
not only in the habit of thinking and act- 
ng but for whom collectively and indi- 
vi are he had the highest regard and 

ip, yet his uneasiness was much 
removed by the temperate manner in 
which his hon. friend had brought for- 
ward his amendment. He approved of 
the: proclamation and address, because 
he thought there had been a line of con- 
duct followed in the country, for some 
time hack, which required the imme- 
diate interference of government. As 
to the proclamation, if no cause for it 
existed, it certainly would be improper ; 
but when men associated, and avowed 
principles and opinions, subversive of all 
good government, he thought it was time 
for the legislature to prevent the dissemi- 
nation of doctrines, that, if not checked 
in time might annihilate the constitution. 

Mr. Baker recurred to the minister’s 
opinions in favour of a reform in parlia- 
ment some years eee: and could not 
easily reconcile the difference in opinion 
now. He paid many compliments to 
Mr. Grey, who belonged to the same 
Association to which he did, and the 
object of which had his concurrence, 
though his sentiments might not, perhaps, 
carry him so great a length as other 
members of it. With re to the pub- 
lications so frequently alluded to, nobody 
held them in greater detestation than he 
did; at the same time he thought con- 
aig was what they merited most. But 
as far as they were punishable, why not 
punish them? Were our laws nugatory 
or defective ? Or was there no energy in 
our government? The proclamation was 
a step unusual and new. He owned there 
might be occasions when it would have 
been proper, but they had very seldom 
occurred, and it was worth while to con- 
sider what injury might be done to indi- 
viduals under the sanction of a proclama- 
tion, which gave such instructions to 
magistrates. He concluded by stating 
his opinion to be firm and steady for a 
temperate reform. 


friends 
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The Marquis of Titchfield approved 
of the proclamation. He said, that the 
maintenance of tranquillity and good 
order in the country was certainly one of 
the chief blessings of the British consti- 
tution. To suppress, therefore, every 
attempt to disturb that tranquillity or 
subvert that good order was truly laud- 
able, and, considering that to be the 
object of the proclamation, he would give 
his hearty assent to the address. 

Mr. Courtenay was extremely happy 
that he was not implicated in the guilt 
adverted to in the proclamation. He 
lamented, however, that while he was 
exculpated, his majesty’s ministers had 
been censured. He said, it was obvious 
the proclamation alluded to Mr. Paine, 
who had more than a year ago published 


his sentiments, without the least notice , 
In consequence of : 
this supineness, the author of the Rights | 
of Man had disseminated his nostrums, } on a former night. 


from administration. 


which it seemed were swallowed by the , 


ha ministers. The proelamation would, 
undoubtedly, have one good effect; it 
would raise, in support of the constitution, 
an army of spics, that would at all times 
be armed in its defence. It was a great 
consolation to say, that no man dare 
mention a rotten barouals who was not 


public, though not digested by his ma- 


transmitted to his majesty’s ministers ; 
but how these nefarious wretches were 
to be disposed of after, was a question 
that rested entirely with administration. 
He said, that on a former occasion he 
had the honour of supporting Mr. Pitt on 
the question of a parliamentary reform. 
He was convinced of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s gratitude, and he was convinced 
that, in return for such kindness, he would 
support him that night, by voting for 
the amendment. This was peculiarly 
desirable, as he was sure that the accom- 


liable to be arrested by the justices, and | 
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morality to his flock, and to have ex- 
horted them to “ love one another.” Dr. 
Madan certainly preached the reverse of 
this doctrine ; but it would not be more- 
over disgraceful for his majesty to dissent 
from the doctor, who was now a bishop. 
[A cry of, No, no.] Well if he is not 
a bishop, it is certain, from his principles, 
that he has been long since qualified for 
a mitre.—If the dissenters had been a 
sycophantic tribe, he had no doubt but 
ministers would have expatiated most 
pathetically on the recent conflagrations 
at Birmingham. He mentioned Dr. 
Priestley as a philosopher, and a man 
to whom this country and the world 
owed much. From this he came to 
notice those penal statutes lately dis- 
cussed, which while unrepealed, remained 
a disgrace to the nation. The many 
strong arguments, then adduced could. 
not persuade the House to repeal them 
And yet what a 
number of them would start back the 
moment he talked of a reform in parlia- 
ment. The moment you pretend to 
touch a rotten borough, you naturally 
alarm those who, perhaps, can send into 
that Hlouse five or six members, with 
labels in their mouths, just to pronounce 
aye and no as they were required. It 
had been made a matter of complaint, that 
twenty-eight peers had been made in the 
reign of George lst, which, it was argued, 
would destroy the balance of power in 
the other branches of the constitution. 
What, then, must be the consequence 
of increasing their numbers, as the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had done, who 
had created three times as many? The 


proclamation was fraught with mischief, 


since it tended to spread alarm amongst 
the people, where none was necessary. 
The right hon. gentleman thought it 
necessary to excite riots in order to 
preserve the peace. He might as well. 


modating disposition of Mr. Dundas, , take cantharides in order to preserve his 
whose attention to the minister was inva- | chastity. 


riable, would induce him to be of the 
party. For that gentleman resembled an 
othcer who paraded the streets of Edin- | 
burgh at night with a large cloak, vocife- : 


Mr. Anstruther contended for the 
address, and was against the amendment. 
He gave it as his opinion, that when Mr. 
Paine's first amples appeared, it was 


rating at the corner of every alley, “ Wha ‘not then the proper time to prosecute. 
wants me.’?——He wished the proclamation | When he saw that pamphlet, he had not 
had appeared during the Birmingham | thought there were people weak and 
riots. The king was the head of the wicked enough to propagate the princi- 
church, and enjoyed as much piety and ples it contained. Had there not been 
as much patronage as the pope. He | societies formed, who avowed their level 
thought it would not have disgraced the : ling principles, and called for foreign aid, 
sovereign to have preached at that time | to enable them to obtain their end? 


> 
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When he saw such societics publicly 
avowing their ‘principles, and printing 
their correspondence, it was impossible 
not to feel alarm. He thought ministers 
had done themselves honour by the pro- 
clamation. It was by such a measure 
only that a stop could be put to the 
dangers that threatened us. With regard 
to reform of parliament, he did not deem 
the present the fit time to consider the 
propriety of such a measure. He did not 
think a reform could answer any good 
end, or was at all necessary. The pro- 
clamation did not appear to him to point 
to the Association. Era the description 
of people to whom it did point, he de- 
clared he expected a considerable degree 
of danger. For these reasons he was 
determined to support and maintain the 
constitution as it was, and should vote for 
the original Address. 

Mr. Drake said, he had been disgusted 
with the buffoonery he had heard from 
one hon. gentleman, who had held the 
most unparliamentary language he ever 
heard; but his wounded feelings were 
yee and cured, by the admirable anti- 

ote he had just heard, in the speech of 
the learned gentleman, to every word of 
which he begged leave to subscribe. 
Thanks ! immortal thanks! to the learned 
member, for the manliness of his decla- 
rations. He gloried in the sentiments 
which that learned member had expressed, 
and should be proud to join him in battle 
array, to overthrow the enemies of our 
lorious constitution. He would fight 
or that wonderful fabric to the last drop 
of his blood He rejoiced that there were 
two such immortal men in the kingdom as 
a Cavendish and a Portland—men noble, 
but honourable in private life, and pa- 
triotic in public. If safety, in times of 
dznger, could any where be expected, it 
was from such men. He never would 
join. with those who endeavoured to 
excite disaffection to government, without 
cause or provocation. He had rather die 
u loyalist than live a republican. 

The Earl of Wycomée disapproved of 
the address, because it was calculated to 
give importance to those very publications 
which it was intended to punish. He 
was afriend to the constitution, but he 
detested the hypocrisy that seemed appa- 
rent in ministers in bringing forward a 
proclamation in this unusual manner for 
sinister purposes, under the mask of attach- 
ment to the constitution. He was likewise 
a firm friend to moderate reform, because 
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hethought it absolutely necessary, and was 
not one of those who thought the consti- 
tution could only be perpetuated, by per- 

tuating its deformities, in which light 
ie certainly considered the rotten part of 
the representation of the people. . 

Lord John Russell had the honour of 
being a member of the Association, and 
cordially approved of every thing they 
had done or written. He disapproved of 
the proclamation, because it tended to 
create in the minds of the people ground- 
less alarms ; and by deceiving them, might 
produce bad consequences. 

Mr. Adam said, he had considered the 
subject with the utmost attention in his 
power, and the result was, that he differed 
from some of his friends in the conclusion 
he drew, from others, in the reasons which 
led to that conclusion. ‘The opinion he 
had formed respecting the proclamation, 
did not result from its having any connec- 
tion with the subject of parliamentary 
reform. But although the subject of 
parliamentary reform made no ingredient 
in the reasoning which led to the conclu- 
sions which he had come to on the 
subject before the House, he thought it 
necessary to express his opinion upon it 
very decidedly. He said, that his opinion 
had been, and still remained, the same 
with that of a noble person (the earl of 
Guildford), with whom it had long been 
his pride and honour to live in the strictest 
friendship.- That he was influenced to 
form this opinion, from a full considera- 
tion of the constitution of parliament on 
the one hand, and the effects of that con- 
stitution, on the other. That if the whole 
aggregate of what constituted the freedom 
of parliament, on the one hand, and the 
influence over parliament, on the other, 
were taken into consideration, he would 
pledge himself to prove, that there had 
been a progressive improvement in favour 
of the freedom of parliament, from the 
revolution to the present time. That he 
could not, therefore, but agree with Dr. 
Paley, who said, that the objection to the 
representation of the people, was an ob- 
jection which appeared strongest at first 
sight; and the more it was examined, 
the more it diminished in strength and 
importance. He said, that under the 
constitution as it now stood, we had long 
enjoyed a greater share of political as well 
as civil freedom, than human experience 
could furnish an instance of, in any former 
age or country. ‘That under these bless- 
ings, there had been arapid and perpetual 
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increase of -wealth ‘and improvement in 
every thing that could render civilized 
life happy. That such blessings were not 
to be rashly endangered for an experi- 
ment, especially when it was recollected 
upon what it was that this experiment 
was to operate. It was not upon body 
or matter, where the experiment could be 
the subject of precise mathematical cal- 
culation, but upon the mind of man, 
which fluctuates and varies, and where 
the precise effect upon a i can 
neither be foreseen nor computed. He 
said, he would rather have the present 
constitution, with all its sumperfections 
on its head, than hazard a _ change; 
because, while the practical good was 
actually felt the ideal defect was a mere 
speculation.—He came next to the ques- 
tion immediately before the House.— 
He said, he had considered the subject 
with all the attention in his power, and 
could find nothing to create alarm. He 
asked what strange, unheard of calamity 
had occurred, to alter that prosperity 
which had been so recently expressed in 
such glowing colours? It seemed to him 
a libel upon the good sense and integrity 
of the nation, to suppose them anxious 
for innovation and confusion, at a time 
when their happiness was universally al- 
lowed to be so complete and perfect.— 
He said there were two causes stated for 
the danger, and as justifying the procla- 
mation. The one was, the events in 
France ; the other,the doctrines contained 
in certain publications. As to the first, if 
the doctrines arising from French affairs 
produced alarm, that alarm was more than 
counteracted by the antidote contained 
in the situation and condition of France, 
With regard to the writings, he could not 
conceive that they could have any effect 
upon a people so attached to their con- 
stitution. He had well considered the 
subject of constitutional publication, and 
was by no means prepared to say that 
books upon the science of government, 
though recommending a system different 
from our own, were fit objects of perse- 
cution; if he was, he must condemn 
Harrington for his Oceana, sir Thomas 
More for his Eutopia, and Hume for his 
idea of a perfect Commonwealth. But 
the publication of Mr, Paine was very 
different ; it reviled what was most sacred 
in the constitution, destroyed every prin- 
eiple ef subordination, and established no- 
thing in theic room. As this book had 
been published eighteen months ago, was 
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it not in the power of the executive go- 
vernment to have prosecuted it? And 
now that the powers of juries were soon to 
be confirmed, to the eternal honour. of 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Fox) was it 
possible, combining the time and mode of 
the publication with the matter, that 
twelve men, upon their oaths, judging of 
intention, would not find such a writer 
guilty? Instead of considering the pro- 
clamation as a wise measure to repress, 
he could not help viewing it as an adver- 
tisement to revive, curiosity, about a book 
which had been either reprobated or for. 
gotten. Under these impressions, he had 
no difficulty in adopting the amendment 
of his hon. friend, in preference to the 
Address. 

- Mr. Francis said, that he should think 
himself little worthy of a seat in that 
House, or of any honourable station in 
society, if, on an occasion so important, 
he were not to deliver his opinion witheut 


reserve. He meant to confine himself 
strictly to the contents of the paper on 
the table. Other gentlemen, he hoped, 


would follow the same rule; that they 
had no right to state any thing in argu- 
ment, which they had not ventured to 
assert in the proclamation; much less 
were they at liberty, in any instance, to 
aver against their own record. The au- 
thors of this measure must not expect to 
shelter themselves under his majesty’s 
name. Iam under your correction, Sir, 
when I affirm that this proclamation, like 
every other act of the crown, the moment 
it is sabmitted to the consideration of 
parliament, is to be treated and examined 
as the act of the minister, and nothing 
else. This I hold to be parliamentary 
doctrine; at least Iam sure it is parlia- 
mentary language. In the specches from 
the throne, we assert this distinction, and 
canvass the subject as if the king had no- 
thing to do with it. . The constitution 
tells me, the king can do nowrong. Igo 
farther, and am ready to declare my be- 
lief that the proposition is actually and 
personally true. If nothing were in ques- 
tion but a compliment to the throne, or a 
declaration of duty and respect to his ma- 
jesty, I should challenge earl of these 
gentlemen, who are most loaded with the 
favours of the crown, who, in the midst of 
their eternal professions of immaculate 
purity and rigid self-denial, have contrived 
to engross all the emoluments, all the 
power, and all the profits of government 
among themselves, their relations, and 
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immediate connexions; I should chal- 
lenge and defy the most forward of these 
disinterested persons, to express a warmer 
geal and affection than I should to his 
majesty’s person and government. This 
is not the question. ‘The measure, which 
we are called upon to approve and sup- 
port, is a ministerial act. The address 
proposed is an address of thanks, and ap- 
probation to the minister, and an engage- 
ment to support his particular administra- 
tion. Well, Sir, since he comes to this 
House for approbation, for thanks and 
for support, let us examine the merits of 
his conduct, and see whether he deserves 
it. The proclamation tells us that 
«divers wicked and seditious writings 
have been printed, published, and indus- 
triously dispersed, tending to exeite tu- 
mult and disorder,’ &c. but it does not 
tell us, how long these wicked writings 
have been so published and dispersed. 
If it had, we should then have known, a 
little better than the minister probably 
wishes we should do, what sort of grati- 
tude is due to the care and vigilance of 
government, for their early endeavours to 
prevent or put a stop to these dangerous 
ractices; to practices, which, if you be- 
ieve the 
less than 
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their eyes every day in the newspapers. 
But jiscenis that these wicked and gedisions 
publications have been dispersed and re- 
commended by divers other writin 

How long has this been the case? We all 
know, for above two years at least; and 
that this has been done not only by indi- 
viduals, but by societies and hodies of 
men incorporated for that express pur- 
pose, with the entire acquiescence, and, 
as far as silence gives consent, with the 
consent of government. So much for the 
merit of these persons, who come to us for 
an address of approbation. But the whole 
proclamation is of a piece. The next 
thing they do is to assert, in the face of 
the nation, a gross and ecandalous false- 
hood; notin the form of an assertion 
certainly; but, in fair and honourable 
reasoning, the direct result of the plainest 
and most obvious construction. The ma- 
gistrates are charged and commanded to 
make diligent inquiry in order to disco- 
ver the authors act printers of these 
wicked and seditious writings. The as- 
sertion implied in the command, and 
which I affirm is a notorious falsehood, is, 
that these authors and printers are un- 
known ; that they have taken eare to con- 


A diemuerae aim at nothing | ceal themselves, and that they can only 
1e ruin of the constitution, and | be discovered by a diligent inquiry ; The 


the destruction of the Ned the happt- ‘ proposition, on the face of it, 1s an insult 


ness, and prosperity of the kingdom. 
shall do that a 

omitted. Many of the writings alluded 
to have been in public circulation these 
two years; some of them much longer, 
in the eye of government, under the im- 
mediate inspection of the law officers of 
the crown, and therefore, I have a right 
to say, with their tacit consent or ac- 
quiescence. ‘They may call it, if they 
please, a bare neglect of their duty. 
Such negligence, in such circumstances, 
eonvicts them of connivance, and, in my 
mind, makes them parties to the very 
erimcs which they now denounce for the 
first time, and against which they would 
now excite the indignation of patience 
The particular publication most insisted 
on ni mean Thomas Paine’s book) has 
been published and circulated with un- 
common industry above a twelvemonth. 
In all this time his majesty’s vigilant mi- 
nisters have suffered the poison to spread, 
and the mischief to take root, without at- 
tention to their duty, without care of the 
public peace, or the smallest notice of 
these pernicious writings, which were 
constantly in their view, and brought before 


I ' to the House. 
ich the proclamation has | gle publication, among all the writings 


Can they point out a sin- 


which they call wicked and seditious, that 
does not carry in its title page the name 
of the author, the printer, and the pub- 
lisher? Are not the resolutions of the se- 
veral societics alluded to authenticated 
by the signature of the chairmen of those 
meetings respectively? Is Mr. Paine’s 
book an anonymous publication? Have 
sir Brooke Bootiiby, Dr. Priestley, Mr. 
Rous, or Mr. Mackintosh concealed their 
names from the public? Who are to be 
the objects of this diligent inquiry ? What 
writings do you mean? I declare I know 
of none; I never heard of any, of which 
the authors, far from shrinking from in- 
quiry, do not come forward to face and pro- 
voke it. Since I have been acquainted with 
political dicussions, I never knew a period, 
at which anonymous publications were less 
in use than at present, at which authors 
were ever soready to put theirnames to their 
works, and to make themselves personall 

responsible for what they  peighaah t 
is the literary character of the time we 
live in, and gives the lie direct to the ridi- 


-culous supposition that a diligent inquiry 
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is necessary to detect any of the persons 
who can, by any possibility, be the ob- 
jects of the proclamation. The conclu- 
sion of this curious performance corres- 
ponds with all the rest of it. In the out- 
set, if their premises be true, the king’s 
ministers in effect acknowledge their guilt, 
and pronounce their own condemnation. 
They then proceed to affirm a gross and 
palpable falsehood; and in the end, the 
office they assign to all the magistrates of 
this kingdom, and the duty they exact 
from them is, to turn spies and informers 
ainst their neighbours, and to transmit 
all the information they can pick up to 
that respectable minister, the secretary 
of state. These are the principal items, 
of which this monstrous composition is 
formed. What the general intention of 
it may be, I know not; but I am sure, 
that, if it has any effect at all on the 
minds of the people, it must be to excite 
the very tumult and disorder, which it 
pretends to suppress, and to raise jealou- 
sies and discontents, where none existed 
before. The end that may be answered, 
and the pretences that may be furnished 
by that sort of policy, require no expla- 
nation. One word about that strange 
thing, that novelty unheard of, called re- 
form, and I have done. My hon. friend, 
J know, is not to be dissuaded, much less 
is he to be deterred from making the at- 
tempt. The trial will be made, and then 
the country will see, who are, and who 
are not, apostates from their principles. 
Mr. Windham said, the pain of differin 
with many of those with whom he had 
the pleasure of concurring in general, was 
alleviated by the consideration that their 
difference was but on a single point, of 
means, not ends, of speculation rather 
than of practice. When this debate was 
at an end, on all other topics, to his own 
great happiness, and the ultimate interest 
of the country, they should act as cordi- 
ally together as if no such difference had 
ever existed. Agreeably to their ideas 
of the subjects before the House, they 
were right in opposing the address, while 
he was equally right im approving of it. 
It was said, that ministers had been too 
late in prosecuting the writings which 
were complained of as seditious. Of this 
he was not clear; but sure he was that 
prosecutions would come with more effect 
after the declaration of the House, that 
they too thought them seditious. The 
happiness of the country alleged as a suf- 
ficient security against all attempts to 
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persuade the Perr that they were mis- 
governed and oppressed, was matter of 
individual feeling and observation, on 
which different men would entertain dif- 
ferent sentiments; and few there were 
who thought themselves as happy as they 
might be. Certain it was, that discontents 
existed, and were increasing; and conse- 
quently on this security they could not 
rely. It was therefore necessary to pre- 
vent the dissemination of poisonous doc- 
trines ; to guard against those who, while 
they talked’ of appealing to reason, ap- 
fae only to the reason of the very 
owest class—of those whose reasoning was 
the offspring of their passions, seldom, in- 
deed, of sober reflection. The danger 
would be more or less in proportion to 
the firmness maintained by the House. 
It was one of those dangers which ceased 
to be formidable when boldly faced. They 
must work out the salvation of the coun- 
try with fear and trembling indeed; but 
they must do it without shrinking. The 
proclamation was, in his opinion, unex- 
ceptionable. It contained nothing un- 
usual; it had no relation, at least in form, 
to the Association of which his hon. 
friends formed a part, although without 
imputing unworthy motives to them, he 
di think that the Association increased 
the danger which the proclamation was 
meant to guard against. The demands 
for a reform in the representation were not 
of a nature to be satisfied by concession. 

Major Maitland said, that those who 
had drawn up the proclamation had given 
no definition of what they meant by the 
words seditious writings, nor at what they 
pointed. Feeling that they had aposta- 
tized from their former principles, he be- 
lieved it was their intention to blend 
the doctrine of reform with sedition, and 
to include both in one general odium. 
Submission to the laws was recommended. 
Had not that submission been practised ? 
Confidence in parliament was another 
branch of the sentence. In parliament 
the people would always confide in pro- 
portion to the wisdom and integrity of its 
measures. To their want of confidence 
in parliament the country owed much on 
a very recent occasion. When parlia- 
ment chose to confide in the minister, the 
people refused to confide in parliament, 
and puta stop to the intended Russian 
war, which the majority of parliament 
thought fit to sanction. The tendency 
of the proclamation was, to divide man 
from man, and family from family. 
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Mr. Thomas Grenville said, the subject 
confined itself to two points; whether 
there did appear to the House danger 
and alarm: andif so, whether the pro- 
clamation was a fit measure to prevent 
the one, and quiet the other? e was 
satisfied that there was ground for alarm. 
It was impossible for any gentleman to 
partake of that enthusiastic admiration for 
the constitution which it was usual to 
profess, without being alarmed. He rea- 
soned on the conduct of the various so- 
cieties, who had circulated extracts from 
Paine’s pamphlet, and asked what had 
been their objcct, but to excite discon- 
tents among the military of the country, 
to put an end to all discipline and order, 
and to make them think all punisliment 
oppressive. With regard to the question, 
how could they agree to a proclamation, 
which tended to establish a system of 
Spies, a system so abhorrent to English. 
men; upon reference to former procia- 
mations especially in the reigns of queen 
Anne and George Ist, he had found the 
present did not contain doctrines more 
revolting. It was at all times the duty of 
the magistrates to do what the present 
proclamation directed; the substance of 
the last paragraph was in all the daria 
mations in the periods to which he had 
alluded. One of the articles of Dr. Sach- 
everel’s impeachment was, that he had 
preached his sermon in defiance of the 
queen’s proclamation against seditious 
writings. . He should vote for the address. 

Mr. Rolle said, he approved of the pro- 
clamation and address. Mr. Paine’s doc- 
trines were so extravagant, that he had 
imagined they would not lave been at- 
tended to by any man in his senses; but 
when it was found that they had imposed 
on large bodics of men, who had adopted 
his principles, it became a matter of 
serious alarm aud apprehension. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, he would 
begin with observing upon two questions, 
that had been insisted on, as grounds of 
accusation against his majesty’s servants, 
of a quite different uature; the one, the 
want of attention manifested by them ia 
not having noticed the publications of 
Mr. Paine; the other, the taking notice 
of those publications in the proclamation, 
and by that means giving them an im- 
poe which they did not possess. It 
vad been said, that Mr. Paine’s book had 
been published eighteen months, and he 
Was ready to adit, that the fact was 
fuunded. He was one of those who 
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thought that when the law of the land was 
offended against, the best way was to 
leave it to the law of the land to apply 
the proper bras But upon such pub- 
lications as Mr. Paine’s, gentlemen well 
knew that there were differences of opi- 
nion which was the most wise and prudent 
way to act, whether to prosecute them 
seriously or not. For his part, he held it 
to be a better measure, to let them in 
general die away. The first pamphlet of 
Mr. Paine, was so wild, extravavant, and 
visionary, that it was rather mattcr of 
astonishment that there should exist a 
man cupable of entertaining such opinions, 
and bold enough to publish them, than 
any thing else. Gentlemen would recol- 
lect, that it was from his last publication, 
that the principles had been drawn, which 
had been see Bee by different bodies of 
men, and inculcated ina variety of shapes 
throughout the kingdom. That pamphiet 
he observed, was published only in Fe- 
bruary last, and the extracts had chiefly 
been made and circulated in the months 
of March, April, and May. And he be- 
lieved it was known that the printer and 
publisher was under a prosecution for it. 
An hon. gentleman had said, he wished the 
author rather than the printer was made 
the object of the prosecution, but how was 
he to find out the author? Though he 
saw in the title-page the words “ Thomas 
Paine,’’ he did not from thence conclude 
that he was the author, or know how 
many persons might conceal themselves 
under the shelter of the name of Thomas 
Paine. Perhaps some of the gentlemen 
on the other side might know who was 
the author, and if so, he would thank them 
if they would pomt him out to hin. In 
the inean time, he assured the House, 
that so soon as the principles of Mr. 
Paine’s last book appeared to be adopted 
by the society at Manchester and by 
other socicties, a prosecution was iInsti- 
tuted against all those publications. He 
had in his hand the resolutions of the 
society at Shettield, which he had received 
by the post of that day, and from one of the 
resolutions the House would see to what 
an extent they carried on Mr. Paine’s 
principles. He read it to the House, and 
said, that after such a resolution had been 
voted and given to the world, he hoped 
he was not to be told that there was not 
sufficient cause for the proclamation, 
when great bodies of men, in large manu- 
facturing towns, adopted and circulated 
ductrines so subversive of the constitu- 
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tion and government of the country. He 
took notice of the several associations 
and societies, and observed that one gen- 
tleman had said he belonged to of 
them, and that he was proud of it, al- 
though he seldom frequented some which 
he had belonged to shen he was a young 
man. hat hon. gentleman must, how- 
ever, give him leave to tell him, that he 
‘was answerable for what those societies 
did, as long as he suffered his name to 
remain on their books.—He would now 
come to the proclamation itself, and he 
confessed it was difficult to speak to the 
various objections that had been made to 
it. But when he found that some gentle. 
men on the other side of the House, of 
eat consideration in the country, had 
eclared their approbation of the procla- 
mation, he did not think that his majes- 
be servants might have been freed from 
ose imputations. If the hon. mover of 
the amendment had given himself the 
trouble to have asked his friends, he 
would have ascertained whether govern- 
ment had any insidious object in view 
Since the proclamation had been issued, 
ministers, and many respectable members 
for counties, were of opiniun, that they 
‘were called upon to take notice of 
writings tending to inflame the minds of 
the public. With regard to the Associa- 
tion for the purpose of obtaining a parlia- 
mentary reform, he had no hesitation to 
declare, that in his opinion, it could dono 
good whatever, but might do much mis- 
chief. His right hon. friend had been 
accused of having been guilty of apos- 
tacy; but it was easy to prove that he 
had not done so. At the latter end of the 
American war (a war which was, in the 
beginning, the favourite of the peopres 
though, from its ill suecess, by degrees 
it became unpopular) the idea of a 
clamour first began for a parliamentary 
reform, and it came from such a variety 
of quarters, that he was one of those, who, 
thinking it was the general opinion of the 
people, was a good deal staggered upon 
the subject. His right hon. friend was 
then very young; he was engaged in no 
seo » nor pledged to any opinions. He 
een extremely sanguine on the sub- 
ject, and had proposed a committee to 
Inquire into the state of the representa- 
tion, a motion which he (Mr. D.) had 
then strenuously opposed, because, as it 
contained no specific proposition, he con- 
mdered it as opening a shop for every 
sort of grievance. The question was 
(VOL. XXIX. } 
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lost, though by no great majority. The 
next session his right hon. friend had 
brought forward a specific proposition, 
and taken pains to guard his motion 
from the objections that laid against his 
first proposition. That motion however 
was lost by a much greater majority. The 
people, notwithstanding were calm and 
contented, and they had heard no more 
of parliamentary reform from that time to 
the present, excepting only from a right 
hon. gentleman from a neighbouring coun- 
try, now no more (Mr. Flood), who had 
brought forward a proposition on the 
subject, which he had opened with great 
ingenuity and ability, but, like the former 
motions it was lost. At present the 
question had been revived in consequence 
of a person's happening at a tavern 
meeting, in a speech made up of different 
irrelative subjects, to introduce the worde 
‘¢ parliamentary reform.” His right hoa, 
friend clearly saw, that this was not the 
time fof a wise and prudent man to agi- 
tate the question, when he knew that the 
minds of the people were prepared to re- 
ceive every proposition that could be 
suggested. Such was the simple state of 
the fact, and he thought his right hen. 
friend acted wisely and well by his for- 
bearance. Mr. Dundas said, he was gled 
that gentlemen had declared they would 
desist from their purpose, the moment 
they discovered that the sense of the 
people was against them. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that when he first 
saw the proclamation, he conceived it was 
indirectly intended to be levelled at the 
Association, nor had he yet heard any 
thing to make him alter that opinion. 
The right hon. gentleman had attempted 
to take off some of the impression of the 
argument urged by his hon. friend, 
who had proved, that the proclamation 
was a measure adopted with an insidious 
intent to break off friendship and promote 
disunion ; but he had failed in his purpose. 
The association had done nothing illegal, 
nothing unconstitutional. They had en- 
deavoured to preserve the constitution by 
bringing about a moderate reform in the 
representation. By gaining that reform, 
they would put an end to the abuses 
which existed, and take away the plank 
on which those, who might have seditious 
intentions, might otherwise make a stand. 
He concluded with declaring that he should 
vote for the amendment, and repeated that 
he wished only for a timely and a tempe- 
rate reform. 

[5 D] 
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Mr. Powys said, he should support the 
address. He mentioned the numerous 
publications which had appeared even, 
though prosecutions had been instituted, 
and said, he thought the country was cal- 
led ‘upon to declare its sentiments distinct! y 
and clearly. A lying spirit had gone fort 
which, while they all felt the utmost hap- 
piness under the constitution as it was, 
taught the people to imagine that they 
were unhappy and i eens Let him 
ask the gentlemen of the association, if 
they did not, in some degree, countenance 
those principles? [A cry of No, no!] 
The gentlemen of the Association called 
upon the people to ask for that which 
they did not think necessary. For himself 
he was ready ‘to state that the present re- 
presentation of the people was, tlat which 
the country wished, and if the association 
went farther, they would not support, but 
overawe the legislature. 

’ Mr. Pulteney approved very much of 
the proclamation and address. Consider- 
able alterations had been made in the 
constitution of late years, since the crown 
had been curtailed of those powers that 
interfered with the rights of election. The 
voice of the people had great weight, and 
was known to be fully given through their 
representatives on every great occasion ; 
which proved that the House of Commons, 
constituted asit was, was a fit organ tospeak 
the voice of the people. He mentioned 
the election of 1784, when the people 
spoke their sense of the conduct of their 
representatives very forcibly. 

' Mr. Laméton took notice of Mr. Dundas's 
assertion, that the gentlemen of the As- 
sociationhad pledgedthemselves to dissolve 
their meetings, if they found the sense of 
the people was against theirobject. ‘They 
had not done any such thing. They 
had declared, that if they found the sense 
of the people was against them, they 
must submit, and that they would use no 
illegal, or unconstitutional powers, but 
would still continue to associate as a 
body. He still believed that the procla- 
matron was levelledat them, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Dundas had said, he entertained 
an idea of a proclamation before the Asso- 
ciation took place. An hon. gentleman 
had said, look at the situation of France. 
He indeed lamented the calamities of that 
country, but he did not see how it applied 
to remedying abuses at home, and why it 
was to be held out zn terrorem. He re- 
probated the idea of governing men by 
their fears. It was a bad system, and used 
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in the worst of times by the worst of men. 
He had hoped, that it lay buried in the 
family vault of the Stuarts. 

Alderman Curtis approved of the ad- 
dress. 

Mr. Baker explained the nature of the 
association, the object they had proposed 
to effect, and the limits they had set them- 
selves. This he did by reading the printed 
advertisement of the association which he 
had signed; and declared that he had 
ever held language diametrically opposite 
to such principles as liad been imputed to 
the association. 

The Attorney General said, that what 
he had heard in the course of debate, from 
men of the first weight and consideration 
in the country, had considerably quieted 
the alarms and apprehension that had filled 
his mind when he entered the House. 
But what he was particularly anxious to 
say a few words upon was, In answer to 
what had been said by an hon. gentleman 
relative to the magistrates alluded to in the 
latter part of the proclamation being con- 
verted into spies and informers. Nothing 
could be more erroneous than any such 
opinion, and he should have been ex- 
treinely sorry if such an idea had obtained, 
There was no such ignominious duty im- 
posed on them; that part of the procla- 
mation only reminds them of that duty, 
which they were bound at all times to 
perform. As to transmitting the names 
and descriptions to the secretaries of 
state, how was it to be known who were 
fit objects of prosecution, unless no- 
tice was given to the othcers of govern- 
ment. is duty, when the cases were 
submitted to him, was merely to say, 
“ this will, or will not bear a prosecution.” 
With regard to not prosecuting the first 
pamphlet, reasons had been assigned why 
it was not thought right to prosecute that, 
and, as a member of parliament, he had a 
right to say, that he did not think it gave 
a degree of consequence to a publication 
too absurd to require an answer, to make 
it the object of a serious prosecution. 
Finding that no notice was taken of the 
first, a second pamphlet appeared, and in 
that the wild and visionary principles of 
the author were carried still farther, and 
contrary to his expectation, made an im- 

tession on the minds of the public. 
Juch pains had, in consequence, been 
taken to circulate them, and even children 
had scraps, in the form of extracts, put 
into their hands. A learned gentleman 
had asked, why the author was not prosc- 
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cuted? Who was the author ? He saw the 
words “ Thomas Paine” upon the title, but 
that was no legal evidence that he was the 
author, nor would it be received as such. 
Thomas Paine was a common name, and 
one of the jury might be a Thomas Paine, 
and it might be asked, how did they know 
which was the right one of thetwo? The 
way to avert the danger that supineness 
might encourage and augment was, tocome 
to a declaration, that they would face it 
ina direct, immediate, and manly way. 
Upon these grounds it was, that he should 
vote for the address. 

Mr. For said, that from delicacy to 
friends truly dear to him, he could have 
wished not to have been obliged to give 
any other than his vote upon this qucs- 
tion; but as there was not likely to be a 
division, perhaps -it might go forth into 
the country that he agreed with the sen- 
timents of several persons on this subject 
with whom it was his honour and happi- 
ness generally to act. He thought him- 
self bound, therefore, to declare that he 
could not give his consent to a measure 
of which he totally and completely disap- 
prove as impolitic, unwise, and carats 

e disapproved of the proclamation, be- 
cause it was insidious and ambiguous, be- 
cause it evidently had other purposes 
than those which it professed, and be- 
cause it had all the features of that craft 
which belonged to the quarter from 
whence it came. Was it directed against 
Mr. Paine’s book, the author and pub- 
lisher of which were known? If so, why 
desire to discover the author and publish- 
ers? If it had a direct purpose, why not 
directly and unequivocally state it? Why, 
because it was the insidious intention to 
throw forth unnecessary alarm, and vague 
aspersions, that they might make it 
speak a different language to the country 

an that which they explained in this 
House. It was declared here not to be 
directed against the association of the 
friends of the people, whatever aspect it 
might wear out of doors, and no mea- 
sure that he ever saw had more the cha- 
teristic features of deceit and delusion than 
this proclamation. It might be asked, 
why, then, had some of his particular 
friends supported ministers in the mea- 
sure? He would explicitly answer the 
ee ; they were, very unhappily for 
the country, made the dupes of the deep 
and artful design which ministers had in 
view. They were the dupes, from their 
sincere opinion, that a reform in the re- 
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presentation was not only not called for 
by any necessity, but would not be a. 
good nor a wise measure; and that the. 
agitation of the question would lead to. 
uproar and mischief. In this opinion, 

which they entertained zealously and ho-. 
nestly, they had been led to engage, in 
this instance, with men very different from, 
themselves; as different as despotism and 

tyranny from freedom and happiness—as 

honesty and frankness and honour and 
openness from cheating and fraud. In- 

deed, he himself ae in a very serious | 
predicament; between friends on the one. 
hand and on the other, who had all got 
into strange companys He himself had 
not signed the declaration upon which 

the Friends of the People had associated, 
and he could not subscribe to the princi- 
ples upon which others of his friends sup- 
ported the measure of this proclamation.. 
On both sides, there was a meeting of 
disjointed associations. In the year 1782 

he remembered there was a meeting at 

the Thatched House, when the hon. Mr.. 
Pitt, the duke of Richmond, major Cart- 
wright and Mr. Horne Tooke, all agreed 

to certain resolutions of reform. Now, 

by a strange association, one set of his 

friends had got into company with the 
two first of these four, and another set 
with the two last. The Friends of the 

People had disclaimed the imputation 
upon them, that they were connected 
with Mr. Cartwright and Mr. Tooke's 

doctrines: but we had no disclaimer of the 
others. The right hon. gentleman and 
the duke of Richmond had thought pro- 
per to change their opinions on the sub- 
ject of reform ; and not merely to change 
their opinions ; but the right hon. gentle- 

man had brought forth a proclamation, 
and the noble duke was to head a camp, 
against it. He did not mean to say It was 
singular that the right hon. gentleman 
should change his sentiments date any 
subject ; he was so much in the habit of 
doing so upon all subjects, that one 
would think he had a patent for retrac- 
tion, and a monopoly for change. There 
were few subjects upon which he had not 
utterly changed. Last year he had told 
the House, that we must have an expen- 
sive armament, because the country was 
in danger from the alarming attempt of 
Russia to obtain Oczakow : and this year 
finding the country against him, he as- 
sured us we were in perfect safety, Russia 
having obtained the very place which 
made our danger. Last year he had said 
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voked, they were likely to be riots on the 
other side ; for in aa sit tha had 
happened, the cry of church ing was 
the pretence. Surely, then, the amend. 
ment of his hon. friond, mentioning the 
riots at Birmingham was proper, unless 
ministers wished to take up a party, and 
countenance a faction. It was not, in his 
Opinion, a republican spirit that we hed 
to dread in this country; there was ne 
tincture of republicanism in the country. 
If there was any prevailing tendency to 
riot, it was on the other side. It was the 
high church spirit, and an indisposition to 
all reform, which marked, more than any 
thing else, the temper of the times, and 
surely if they looked back to the yesr 
1780, or to the late riots at Birmin 
they would find that high church 
was the cause. When fiad the dissenters 
made a riot? As Swift had sarcastically 
said of the Whigs, that “he would not 
say that all Whigs were infidels, but he 
was sure that all infidels were staunch 
thorough-paced Whigs,” so, though he 
could not say that all churchmen were 
rioters, yet it was certain that all the late 
rioters had been churchmen; and this in- 
tolerant and persecutin spirit had been 
made particulariy manifest in the late riot 
at Birmingham, where, as they might see 
from the admiral book of his learned and 
dear friend, Dr. Parr, there were instances 
of want of the common feelings of honour 
and decency, in men with the education and 
rank of gentlemen.—Mr. Fox concluded 
with a warm and feeling allusion to the 
friends of his political Site, from whose 
side he would never Separate, to whose 
opinions he had often yielded fair objects 
of’ personal ambition, but whose union he 
considered so essential to the public good, 
that though, in the prosecution of their 
system, they were without hope of favour 
from the crown, and without thanks from 
the people, he knew and felt that they 
would have the reward of their own con- 
sciences and hearts; rewards that, to 
honest minds, were ample and satisfac- 


that we ought to repeal the penal sta- 
tutes, a8 ignominious and disgraceful : 
this year. he says, they ought to be pre- 
served for edification, and to prevent 
scandal.—There was a passage in the pro- 
clamation which particularly struck him. 
Ft was this, that “the prosperity of the 
country depends on a just confidence in 
the integrity and wisdom of parliament.” 
What must his friends think of such an 
expression as this coming from a ministry 
who had begun their career by declaring 
to the country that they ought not to have 
confidence in the integrity and wisdom of 

arliament ? Did they not all recollect, 

at when the right hon. gentleman found 
the sense of that House against him, he 
advised his majesty not to pay respect to 
the wisdom and integrity of that House, 
but to dissolve them, and to show the 
country that they ought not to have con- 
fidence but in him ersonally? To give 
the true meaning to this expression, there- 
fore, there should be added these words: 
“ As long as the parliament shall act 
agreeably to the king's executive go- 
vernment.” So long and no longer were 
the people taught to have confidence in 
them. O admirable lesson to hold out to 
the country! O admirable doctrine to 

e parliament itself! Obey, and you 
shall be honoured with the titles of integ- 
rity and wisdom. Disobey, and you shall 
be dissolved, and branded with corrup- 
tion and folly.—The plain intention of 
this proclamation was, to strive to make 
a division between that great body of 
united patriots, known by the name of the 
ae interest ; a party, the firm union of 
which he considered as of the utmost con- 
Sequence, as, indeed, essential to the 
maintenance of the constitution. He 
knew of no plan so good, no object so de- 
sirable, as their firm union; and he was 
proud to aay that to divide them was im- 
possible. They might think differently 
on particular subjects; but, united on 
principles so salutary for the nation, no 
arts however insidious, could prevail in 
dividing them. To effect this division the 
proclamation was intended, and not the 
writings of which it spoke. Those writ- 
ings had been long before the public. The 
associations of Manchester, and the so- 
ciety for constitutional information, had 
iong been formed, and if any alarm had 
been entertained of them, long ago the 
measures Ought to have been taken. But, 
in truth, they made the alarm by this 
proclamation, and if riots weré to be pro- 


tory. 

Mr. Pitt entered at length into a de- 
fence of the proclamation. When at- 
tempts had been made by publications, 
and approved publicly by societies, which 
tended to subvert every principle of our 
most glorious constitution, he considered 
it high time for the executive government 
to interfere. He entered into a defence 
of his conduct in regard to a parliamen- 
tary reform, and asked whether, at the 
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t moment, there was not the most 
eerious cause of alarm? As to the opi- 
nione given by the duke of Richmond, 
major Cartwright, and a few others, they 
went to universal suffrage. Those opi- 


nions he had opposed ten years ago, as |- 


firmly as he did now, considering them as 
impracticable. Since that time, how- 
ever, principles had been laid down by 
Mr. Paine, which went to a more dan- 
gerous and mdefinite extent. Principles 
which struck at hereditary nobility, and 
which went to the destruction of mo- 
narchy and religion, and the total subver- 
sion of the established form of govern- 
ment. The number of proselytes to so 
extravagant a system, was too contemp- 
tible to effect any thing at present; and 
it was not till societies were seen forming 
themselves upon those principles, that 
alarm was excited, and preventive mea- 
sures adopted. He said, that the new 
' Assoeiation, however pure the motives 
of those who had established it might be, 
would be taken advantage of by men of 
no character at all; and the mischievous 
designs of the latter engrafted thereon. 
He said that Mr. Fox differed from all 
others. He saw no necessity for any 
oclamation at all. He saw no danger 
m writings, which had for their tendency 
the total overthrow of the constitution. 

The amendment was negatived without 
a division. The main question for the 
address being then put, 

Mr. For repelled the assertion made 
by Mr. Pitt, that he was a friend to the 
doctrines and principles of Mr. Paine. It 
was an uncandid mode of attack, to fix 
such a charge upon him, because he a 8 
penre to differ in opinion from the right 

on. gentleman. e had accused him 
of not seeing danger in the doctrines of 
Mr. Paine. He avowed that he did not 
see danger, because he knew that the 
good sense and constitutional spirit of 
the people, was a sure protection against 
the absurd theories which were alluded 
to. And this had been uniformly the 
opinion of the right hon. gentleman him- 
self, until he saw, or thought he saw, the 
means of stirring up division between the 
friends of freedom. The insinuation, that 
he must be actuated by motives hostile to 
the constitution, he would not condescend 
to reply to. Every measure of his life 
was a sufficient answer to a charge s0 
little becoming the right hon. gentleman 
whe made it. Let him point out a single 
act that would justify the assertion. 
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The address was then d to; and 
ordered to be communicated to the Lords, 
and the concurrence of their lordships — 
desired thereto. 


Debate in the Lords on the King’s Pro- 
clamation against Seditious Writings.} 
May $1. The order of the day having 
been read for taking into consideration 
the King’s Proclamation, 

The Marquis of Abercorn began with 
declaring, that he rose with great satis- 
faction to propose to their Fordshipe @ 
motion for their concurrence in the ad+ 
dress of the Commons, which motion he 
was confident would meet with the sup- 
port of their lordships, as no objection 
could be expected within those walls to 
& proposition pledging the zeal of their 
lordships in defence of his majesty’s 
royal person, family, and throne, and in 
support of the constitution. It was no- 
torious that some motive, whatever that 
motive might be, had induced certain 
persons to give the most industrious 
support to daring and seditious writings, 
disseminated from one end of the kingdom 
to the other, and having their source ift 
the situation of affairs in France. It was 
not his intention to go into any observa- 
tions on the state of France. With French 
politics we had nothing to do; we ought 
to leave that distracted nation to itself, 
and had only to look around us and blesé 

rovidence for our own happy situation. 

ut if it was notorious that emissaries 
were in this country propagating the 
principles that had brought wretchedness 
on France; if it was known that a corres- 
pondence was kept up with persons in 
that country, for the subversion of out 
constitution; if associations were formed 
to accelerate that purpose, then certainly ~ 
the time was come for government and , 
the people to combine for the purpose of 
counteracting the attacks of foreign or 
domestic incendiaries. The marquis ob« 
served, that government had looked on 
hitherto, hoping that the good sense of the 
people would be a sufficient antidote to 
the poison; but, perhaps, it would have 
been better not to apply common argu- 
ments to uncommon cases, when societies 
were formed for the purpose of forcirg 
those seditious writings in every possible 
way, upon the most ignorant part of the 
people; when new associations were 
springing up, and were ransacking the 
country for grievances, avowing a wish 
to raise a power paramount to parliament, 
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of which many of them were members, it 
became parliament, through whom alone, 
as the constitutional organ of the people, 
their voice could be heard, to stand for- 
ward in support of their privileges, on 
which the rights and interests of the people 
were founded. The marquis observed 
upon the insignificance of the persons 
who formed the different associations, and 
wished to ask, upon what they depended 
for inducing the country to believe that 
they represented the voice of the people ? 
Was it a reliance upon their numbers or 
their popularity? If upon their numbers, 
that might be ascertained by counting 
their signed lists, for then they would 
have the muster roll of their whole army. 
If they inquired into their popularity, 
that popularity would be found to con- 
sist, on the one hand, in contempt, on 
the other, in distrust. There was a body 
more respectable, and, therefore, the 
more to be dreaded, with whom, he 
hoped, they were not connected, he 
meant the i erase of every denomina- 
tion. He wished every man to worship 
God in his own way, but every conside- 
ration must give way to the calety of the 
state, to secure which, they must stand 
by the civil and religious establishments 
of the country. All without the pale of 
the established church were split into 
different and jarring parties, and if united, 
were united only for an interested pur- 
pose. The object held out to them was 
a forcible reformation of the other House 
of parliament. The annihilation of that 
House they had not yet publicly avowed, 
though it was insinuated by some of them. 
ay had endeavoured to set afloat the 
word reform, to agitate the minds of the 
people, but had not stated clearly their 
object. If reform were necessary, it 
, Should be a reform hatched by other 
mans, and brought out through a con- 
stitutional channel. Reform was not to 
be commenced by confusion and destruc- 
tion. The mode pursued by the asso- 
ciators went first to destroy parliament, 
then to reform it; for their mode of re- 
form was by violation and outward force 
to intimidate and destroy the deliberations 
of parliament. There never yet had ex- 
isted an idle clamour which was not 
called the voice of the people by those 
who raised it. He did not think any 
danger now existed of the kingdom being 
disturbed, for sure he was, so soon as 
their vigilance was awakened, and their 
exertions called forth, the peace of the 
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country was secured. The danger was . 
to be faced only to be destroyed. The 

Association, therefore, gave him no alarm; 

nor the names they had obtamed to their 

lists ; for never yet had a faction existed 

so contemptible, or so miserable, as not 

to be able to raise some names to form 

associations. The people of England, 
however, possessed too much good sense 
to be induced to believe that their situa- 
tion could be bettered by the adoption of 
principles productive of bloodshed and 
confusion, or that their burthens would 
be lessened by civil war. The people of 
England would not, he was persuaded, 
desert the constitution they had been 
taught by their forefathers to revere, 
They were in the full enjoyment of na- 
tional liberty ; they possessed proapenity 
and safety; and in every point of view 
they were the happiest people among the 
nauons of the world. The marquis con- 
cluded by moving as an amendment to 
the address of the Commons, the inser- 
tion of the words, “ Lords spiritual and 
temporal,” in the blank before the words, 
“ the Commons.” 

The Earl of Harrington seconded the: 
motion. He declared his hearty appro- 
bation of the measure adopted by govern- 
ment, as calculated to secure a constitu- 
tion, which had long been the admiration 
of the world—a constitution in which the 
laws were equal, and by which our situa- 
tion had been rendered ee and 
happy—a constitution which he hoped 
might continue as it now was, and pro- 
duce blessings to the country to the end 
of the world. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Waces addressed their lordships for the 
first time, and in a manly, eloquent, and 
persuasive manner, delivered his senti- 
ments. He said, that on a question of 
such magnitude he should be deficient 1n 
his duty as a member of parliament, un- 
sandtat of that respect he owed to the 
constitution, and inattentive to the wel- 
fare and the happiness of the people, if 
he did not state what was his opinion on 
the present question. He was educated 
in a reverence for the constitutional liber- 
ties of the.people ; and as on those con- 
stitutional principles the happiness of that 
pecple depended, he was determined, as 
far as his interest could have any torce, 
to support them. The matter in issue 
was, in fact, whether the constitution was 
or was not to be maintained—whether the 
wild ideas of theory were to conquer the 
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wholesome maxims of established prac- 
tice ; and whether those laws under which 
we had flourished for such a series of 
years were to be subverted by a reform 
unsanctioned by the people. As an indi- 
vidual nearly and dearly interested in the 
welfare, ead: he should emphatically add, 
the happiness and comfort of the people, 
it would be treason to the principles of 
his mind, if he did not come forward and 
declare his disapprobation of those sedt- 
tious publications which had occasioned 
the motion now before their lordships. 
His interest was connected with the in- 
terest of the people; they were so inse- 
parable, that unless both parties concur- 
red, happiness could not exist. On this 
great, on this solid basis, he grounded the 
vote which he meant to give, and that 
vote should unequivocally be for a con- 
currence with the Commons in the ad- 
dress they had resolved upon. His royal 
highness spoke in a manner that excited 
the attention and admiration of the House. 
*©T exist (he said), by the love, the 
friendship, and the benevolence of the 
people, and their cause J will never for- 
sake so long as I live.” His royal high- 
ness concluded with giving his most 
hearty assent to the motion for concur- 
ring in this wise and salutary address. 
The Earl of Lauderdale said, that if 
ever there was a man who was particularly 
called to stand forward, he was that man. 
He rose not merely to vindicate himself, 
but characters of infinitely greater im- 
portance than his own, with whom he had 
the honour to be connected. He thought 
he had a great load on his shoulders, 
when he came forward as he then did to 
vindicate himself, and those with whom 
he had associated, from the gross calum- 
nies levelled against them by the procla- 
mation, and by insinuations both within 
and without those walls. The procla- 
mation he stigmatized as a most malig- 
nant and impotent measure ; impotent 
to do good, and potent only to the 
purposes of mischief and calumny. He 
compared the conduct of the present As- 
sociators with the conduct of the duke 
of Richmond and Mr. Pitt, at the close 
of the American war, a time, he con- 
tended, far less favourable for reform 
than the present. The duke of Richmond 
and Mr. bite, in conjunction with others, 
had in the year 1782 acted on much 
broader principles than those with whom 
he had the honour to be connected wished 
now to act, in respect to a temperate 
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reform of the representation of tlie people 
in parliament. How the noble duke and 
Mr. Pitt would vindicate such a change 
ef conduct he knew not, but would leave 
it to them; the change, however, he 
attributed to no good motive. After 
many strong arguments, and a great va~ 
riety of quotations from the duke of 
Richmond's letter to colonel Sharman in 
1783, the resolutions of the Thatched- 
house in 1782, when Mr. Pitt, the duke of 
Richmond, Mr. Horne Tooke, and major 
Cartwright met to project a reform in the 
representation, the earl at length took 
notice of the camp at Bagshot, which, he 
said, the noble duke, who had been before 
so strenuous for a reform, was appointed 
to command, to overawe the people of 
the metropolis, and to destroy their en- 
deavours to obtaina reform. He declared 
he was glad the duke was to command 
that camp. If apostacy could justify pro- 
motion, he was the most fit person for that 
command, general Arnold atone excepted. 
The Duke of Richmond spoke to pie fee 
He was perfectly ready, he said, to bear 
the general observations of the noble earl, 
in consideration of the soreness of the 
situation in which he stood, but the im- 
pertinent personalities he was now de- 
scending to, exceeded all the bounds of 
the order, and were not to be permitted.* 


* “In consequence of a very strong expres- 
sion made use of by the duke of Richmond to 
the earl of Lauderdale, in the debate on 
Thursday last, his lordship sent him, the fol- 
lowing day, by Mr. Grey, a message, purport- 
ing that, in consequence of the severity whic 
he used towards the public conduct of the 
noble duke, he (the noble earl) expected that 
his grace would, in his answer, have gone to 
as much severity of reply as the rules and 
decorum of debate would permit him. Bus 
that he had gone infinitely beyond this, and 
had made use of an expression unjustifiable 
among gentlemen. He demanded, therefore, 
that his grace should retract this expression, 
The nuble duke refused to make any couces- 
sion, and said, he was ready to give the noble 
earl the mecting immediately. Mr. Grey 
said he was instructed to tell the noble duke, 
that if he did not comply with the demand, 
lord Lauderdale would expect to meet him the 
next morning, but he could not undertake to 
fix a meeting without again consulting his 
lordship sooner than that time. A meeting 
was accordingly fixed for the next mune oF 
the Edgeware road. In the eens Mr 
Grey received a letter from colonel Phipps, 
intimating that he had hopes the aflair might 
be amicably settled, and that the noble duke 
would not persist in the expression, if lord 
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The Earl of Lawderdale justified himself | acted in opposition to their administra- 
upon the point of order, and proceeded | tion; but such low intrigues he hoped 
to argue that the proclamation wag an | would be disappointed, and though man 
insidious measure, adopted by ministers | of his noble friends might i Sa with 
for the purpose of disuniting those who; him on the present question, he enter- 
had, on the most honourable grounds, | tained no doubt of their zealous re-union 
on the majority of political questions 
hereafter to be discussed. The noble lord 
concluded with moving a similar amend- 
ment to that proposed by Mr. Grey in the 
House of Commons, [see p. 1467.] 

The Duke of Richmond said, that hav- 
ing been zo particularly alluded to, their 
lordships would patarally expcct to hear 
some reply from him. His grace then 
proceeded to defend his former conduct 
on the subject of reform, and said, the 
proposition that he had brought forward 
respecting reform, had not been with a 
view to subvert the constitution, but for 


Lauderdale would say that the allusions in his 
speech were all to the public political conduct 
of the duke of Richmond, and not to his pri- 
vate character. Mr. Grey said, he could at 
ence answer for his noble friend, that his 
allusions were all to the public conduct of the 
noble duke, for they were expressly declared 
so to.be in his place at the time. These gen- 
tlemen afterwards met, and colonel Phipps 
brought a paper from the duke, which stated 
that warm expressions had passed between 
the two noble peers, and that a discussion 
having taken place, and lord Lauderdale hav- 
ahh sear t a his so Havent ee only 
to the public conduct of the noble duke on the : 
quertion then under consideration, he, the the aie e pei aap an de oh 
noble duke, did not persist in his expression | *° f OS eee ge 

to lord Lauderdale. This paper being shown by the noble earl, the particular part he 
to lord Lauderdale, he objected to two mate. | had taken was in stating his opinion in 
rial passages in it: 1st. That it should be| reply to a speech made by a noble mar- 
stated, that on his direct demand, a discussion | quis then present (lord Lansdown) who 
had taken place; and 2d, That his expres-| would most probably recollect the cir- 
sions of severity against the noble duke, were} cumstance. That noble marquis had 
not confined tv his political conduct on the| stated, that he wished, among other re- 


articular question of parliamentary reform ’ 
nt pier to his public political conduct ; forms, that the negative of the crown 


and he wished them so to be understood. sho uld be restored, and he in reply, had 
The paper was altered agreeably to the de- | %2!d, that it appeared to him, as the con- 
ey ar the noble earl ; and the affair, which | stitution then stood, that the negative of 
‘was drawn out to very near the time appointed | the crown was not necessary. Were there 
for the meeting in the field, was happily any: establishments contrary to the con- 
settled.” stitution, that a clamour was endeavoured 
The above account appeared in the Morn- | to be raised in the country, to persuade 
ing Chronicle; the following was afterwards | the bulk of the people that it was neces- 
published in all the papers : sary for them to pull down the constitu- 
“We have authority to give the following | tion In order to build upanewone? Al- 
authentic statement of the result of the late | though he was the last man to say that 
fransaction between the duke of Richmond | the acts of ministers ought not to un. 
and the earl of Lauderdale. Some strong | dergo the most free discussion in parlia- 
expressions ha¥ing taken place in the debate | ment, yet when the noble earl, not con- 
on Thursday, in the House of Lords, lord | tented with animadverting on the conduct 
Lauderdale requested an explanation of an} of public men, had talked of their mo- 
expression used by the duke of Richmond ; tives, and attributed such as were disgrace- 
and a discussion having taken place on the fal to chem: h ie -had haan dic 
subject, lord Lauderdale declared, that the |‘ to them, he certainty ha Staaten 
expressions used by him, applied solely to the derly - The noble earl had made it an 
duke of Richmond's public conduct, and that | Objection to ministers, that instead of 
he meant nothing in any respect personal to| coming forward with measures of their 
his grace’s private character The duke of} own, they came to that House with the 
Richmond, on his part declared, that he did proclamation, with a view to obtain a 
not persist in the terms he used to lord Lau- parliamentary sanction for the measure, 
be those expressions having been sug-| and thus get rid of their responsibility. 
: aa Raine ea ee private cha-| This accusation he had never expected to 
A meeting took place between lord Lauder- have heard made, since the avant ve" di- 
pata the contrary: his majesty’s minis- 
ters had advised the crown to issue the 


dale and general Arnold, on the 1st of July, 
but terminated without any unpleasant conse- 
| proclamation, and were responsible for 


quences to either party.” 


/ 
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the measure ; having taken it, they came 
to that House to state what they had 
done, and submitted it to the decision of 
parliament. With regard to the question 
of refurm, the propriety of agitating it de- 
pended greatly on time and circumstances: 
when he had himself proposed a reform 
in the representation of the people, the 
times were far different from the present. 
We were nearly at the end of the Ame- 
rican war, with the resources of the 
country almost exhausted, and an enor- 
mous debt incurred. That war had 
grown extremely unpopular, and the 
whole nation was dissatisfied. Was that 
the case at present? Quite the reverse : 
and therefore it was, that he thought the 
measures pursuing without doors at this 
moment attended with the greatest dan- 
ger. The duke said, he had not only 
professed himself an advocate for the 
rights of man, but had used a still stron- 
ger phrase, and had contended for the 
unalienable rights of man; by which he 
understood that right which a man might 
not take away and give to another man. 
Men might themselves delegate their 
right, but they could not deprive them- 
selves of the power of resuming it when a 
fit occasion occurred. He might possibly 
be asked, who was to judge of that right? 
was an individual, or the body of the 
people? The latter undoubtedly; and 
so tar he adopted the principles of Mr. 
Paine; but at the same time he agrecd 
with Mr. Burke, that these rights were 
never to be excrcised but in cases of the 
most urgent necessity. 
soned on associations for the purpose of 
enforcing a reform, and said, though he 


Ilis grace rea- | that had of late been propagated with 


| 
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mercial jnterest? By not stating a specific 
measure the consequence would be, that the 
business would fall to nothing; or they 
would be obliged to call on major Cart- 
wright, and thus by creating a dissention, 
the question of reform would get into 
disrepute and disgrace. His grace talked 
of there being foreign emissaries hired to 
propagate doctrines in the country sub- 
versive of our constitution. From one 
passage in Paine’s second book, he was 
convinced that he was a forcign emissary, 
hired for the purpose he had mentioned. 
That passage was, that in which he ads 
vises the destruction of the navy of Eng- 
Jand. His grace descanted on the ob- 
vious meaning of such advice, and added 
some farther reasoning in support of his 
assertion, that it was highly unadvisuble 
to agitate any question of reform in this 
country under the present circumstances 
of the times. He concluded with declar- 
ing that he should vote tor the address. 

Lord Hay said, that in the course of 
his political life, he had more frequently 
acted in opposition to the measures of 
administration than with them; but on 
the present occasion he must vote for the 
address, thinking, as he did, the procla- 
mation to be a Wise, a politic, aud a nes 
cessary measure. 

‘The Earl of Suffolk said, he should vote 
for the address, as he thought the procla- 
mation a very proper measure. 

The Duke of Portland said, he was 
glad that an opportunity had been afford- 
ed of discussing puvolicly the doctrines 


such uncommon industry, because it 
was not suflicient for considerate and 


thought a reform of the constitution of moderate: men to reprobate those docs 


the House of Commons an indisputably 
right thing, he thought it should be when 
the people wished for it, and at present 
he heard no such wish. There were no 
petitions on the subject on their lordships 
table for that purpose, and it was a mea- 
sure that ought to be required, and 
called tor by the people themselves. 
The people who had associated, had not 
agreed among theniselves what sort of re- 
forin was requisite. They said, indeed, 
that they meant a moderate reform; but 
chow did they know that the other so- 
cieties would be satisfied with such a re- 
form? Neither had the associations 
stated on what principle they looked to a 
retorm. Did thev think the landed 
interest had too much of the representa- 
tion, or the monied interest, or the com- 
CVOL XXIX.] 
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trines in private; in order to produce 
a proper and salutary effect, they must 
be publicly repelled. No man could ve- 
nerate the constitution more than he did, 
nor more sincerely wish that every ene 
deavour to subvert it might fail. In 
times like the present, too much caution 
could not be used to guard against inno- 
vation. The proclamation appeared to 
him to be a proper measure, siice It was 
setting up a standard tor every friend of 
the constitution to resort to, at amoment 
when there was a reasonable ground for 
general alarm and apprehension. — For 
these reasons the address had his cordial 
concurrence. 

Earl Spencer thought the proclamation 
a necessary measure, and being a pro 
fessed adinirer of the constitution, Conste 
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dered every attempt to innovate upon it 
as dangerous; for he was sure that no 
constitution could be framed so well cal- 
culated to preserve to us that happiness, 
and those inestimable blessings which we 
at po enjoyed. 

e Marquis Townshend said: My 
lords, I do not think I ever knew of more 
absurdity than the present doctrines con- 
tain, which have produced such alarm, 
and have occasioned this proclamation. 
They defeat themselves; and when we 
consider that they are renounced by that 
body called the Whig club, and when 1 
reflect, that even from the latter society, 
some of the most distinguished characters 
for constitutional principles have differed, 
there is evidently a disunion on this sub- 
ject, which must defeat the bad conse- 
quences apprehended. But, my lords, I 


will animadvert shortly on what we con-. 


sider as the most captivating part of the 
intended reform—annual parliaments, and 
that every individual is to have a right in 
the election of representatives. The 
propounders have not reflected upon the 
time which the deciding contested elec- 
tions requires. It is now the third year 
of this parliament, and they are not deter- 
mined. This ammpracticability is the prin- 
cipal argument for septennial parlia- 
ments; and if the additional number of 
voters proposed was to take place by this 
improvement of the constitution, an an- 
nual parliament, we should have no par- 
lament at all, but a democratic govern- 
ment in the streets. But let us advert 
to what the present freeholders, farmers, 
and industrious manufacturers, who have 
acquired by industry this constitutional 
privilege, would think, by being equalized 
with the lowest class of the community, 
many of whom, though they can ncither 
write nor read, are yet to discern the qua- 
lifications of their representatives. Ano- 
ther mode of reform, is a division of the 
large farms into small ones, and restoring 
them to their original state of poverty ; 
of course, as we know that the improve- 
ment of land is produced by a system of 
alternate cultivation and manure, this is 
to render things cheaper. In this case, 
the leases with the farmers are to be 
broke, and they are to be reduced to hus- 
bandmen. The last capital absurdity 
which must strike every body, is an 
equalizing of property, by which all emu- 
lation, and every motive to industry or 
education is suppressed. I will dwell no 
longer on this subject, but only repeat that 
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these absurdities being renounced by the 
respectable members of the associated re- 
form, I could only have wished, that gen- 
tlemen of this sooiety had brought for- 
ward for the public consideration its de- 
fects, and the remedies they proposed, 
instead of inviting the discussion at large 
of every indigent, illiterate, and discon- 
tented mind, the prey of ambition, or po- 
litical enthusiasm, from whose influence 
nothing can be expected but such a scene 
as now prevails in a late rival natton. If 
this proclamation is intended to warn the 
promoters of confusion against the conse- 
quences which may follow, it has my con- 
currence ; for, after the mischiefs to be 
ie page from this tumultueus mode of 
reform, it is but right its promoter should 
know that they are not to expect the 
same lenity——The marquis said, he ap- 
proved of authorizing justices of the 
pe to put an end to riots and tumults, 
y enabling them to call in the nearest 
military, and thus by uniting the civil 
power with the military, enforcing the 
restoration of peace and good order. 

The Earl of Abzngdon said, he would 
support the proclamation, because he 
thought it was right, and could not be at- 
tended with any bad consequences. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he was 
astonished at the perusal of the procla- 
mation, and expected to hear some rea- 
sons assigned for a measure so unprece- 
dented. He did expect to hear it alleged 
that magistrates had been found culpabl 
negligent of their duty, and that the mi- 
nisters had taken measures to punish them 
for their neglect; or that the municipal 
power of the country was so much de- 
cayed, that time and the progressive 
change of all human things had rendered 
it inefficient, and that a substantial reme- 
dy was intended to be applied. Some- 
thing of this sort he expected to hear ; 
but no such reason was assigned for it in 
the first instance—no such measure was 
suggested to follow it up. To trust the 
peace of the country and the suppression 
of riots in all cases to military aid, was 
neither wise nor dignified. The army 
was a fit and worthy instrument of de- 
fence, when we were all united against a 
common enemy; but in internal distur- 
bances it was both dangerous and insuffi- 
cient. It was dangerous, because where 
the people were tated with a spirit of 
insurrection, what security had they that 
the military might not besotoo? It was 
insufficient, because it never could be so 
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mumerous as te cover all parts of the 
country at once, and while it was em- 
ployed to quell a riot in one extremity of 
the kingdom, the same spirit of insurrec- 
tion might break out in another. To keep 
men dependent gn a military force for the 
protection of their lives and properties, 
was a dastardly expedient. It was im- 
possible to say to what an abject situation 
men might be reduced if kept unarmed, 
if accustomed always to look to others, 
for that which they ought to be enabled 
to do for themselves. He should there- 
fore have expected that when apprehen- 
sions of popular disturbances were so 
alarmingly stated, wholesome municipal 
constitutions would have been given to 
Birmingham, Manchester, and other po- 
pulous towns—not such constitutions as 
the new police bill was to establish for 
Westminster ; but such constitutions as 
would enable those who had property, 
who had an interest in the public peace, 
to defend it, under proper authority, 
against all who wished to plunder the one, 
or disturb the other. This was no doc- 
trine of wild democracy: it was a doc- 
trine set forth by an aristocratic author, 
M. D’Argenson, in a book which, to his 
surprise, did not appear to have been 
translated into our language. The author, 
who had an employment in the police of 
Paris, and might therefore be supposed to 
have some knowledge of the subject, re- 
commended this mode of maintaining the 
public peace. He was astonished at the 
mixed motives and constructive danger 
on which their lordships were called upon 
to approve of the proclamation—much 
more at finding it supposed to glance at 
an association lately instituted for the 
purpose of reform. ‘The principles of 
that association had been supported by 
members of the present cabinet. One of 
the most distinguished members of the 
cabinet had called upon him to run the 
risk of sacrificing the administration of 
which he had the honour to make a part, 
to the support of those very principles of 
reform. ‘lo those principles he verily 
believed that administration had fallen a 
sacrifice; and he had too high an opi- 
nion of the person to whom he alluded 
(Mr. Pitt), to believe, that he could ap- 
prove of any measure that tended to throw 
discredit on principles which he himself 
liad once professed. Tu impute improper 
motives to those who had now embarked 
in the same cause was ungencrous and 


uneandid. He had little knowledge of 
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any of them but one (Mr. Grey) the son 
of an old and much respected friend ; and 
him he knew to have an hereditary claim 
to honour and integrity, to every virtue 
that entitled a man to solicit the confi- 
dence of his fellow-citizens. It was cruel 
in those who had themselves supported 
the very same principles, to class such 
men with those who wished to overturn 
the constitution.—It was said that there 
was no knowing where the reformers would 
stop, that if they obtained a moderate 
reform, they would contend for a reform 
indefinite, and inconsistent with the prine 
ciples of the constitution. Was this a 
decent mode of arguing? If he was in- 
debted to a man the sum of 100/. would 
it be proper to say when asked for it, “I 
will not pay you this 100/., because if I 
do you will ask me for another ; and there 
is no knowing where your demands will 
end.” Surely the proper way would be 
to pay first what was due, and resist with 
firmness the demand of what was not. 
This he understood tq be the en of 
the association, for they said that when a 
moderate reform was obtained they would 
make a stand against all farther demands. 
For that declaration he thanked them, 
and heartily concurred with them in it. 
A noble duke had adverted to a former 
declaration of his on reviving the negative 
of the crown. He was not disposed to 
shrink from any thing he had said on that 
subject. His meaning was, that the other 
branches of the legislature being restored 
to what they ought to be, he should 
think it necessary to restore the negative 
of the crown. Even as things now were, 
he should advise the direct and openexer- 
cise of that negative, for which they who 
advised it would be responsible in prefe- 
rence to the indirect, unavowed exertion of 
influence, to which no responsibility could 
be attached. He should have thought it 
much more becoming the dignity of the 
crown, and the purity of the constitution, 
to have put a stop to the India bill, by a 
direct negative, than by such means as 
were pretty well known to have been em- 
ployed to get rid of it. If any attempt 
should ever be made to overturn the con- 
stitution, of which so many fears were 
felt or affected, he was convinced that a 
noble, and almost unanimous concurrence 
of the people in its defence would effec- 
tually defeat such a wild attempt. He 
complimented lord Lauderdale on his 
speech, with which he said he agreed in 

most every point. A noble duke had 
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talked of French emissaries employed to 
introduce anarchy into this country, and 
had expressed his belief that Mr. Paine 
was paid for that purpose. If the noble 
duke knew of any such persons, it was his 
duty to have them apprehended and pu- 
nished: he would not surely wish to 
asperse a man who was said to be already 
under prosecution. Let the law be en- 
forced against all such persons, if ay 
such there were; but don'c let their lord- 
ships bring vague charges against the 
French, who had difficulties enough to 
struggle with already. He trusted he 
should never see anarchy, or any thing 
like anarchy, introduced into this country ; 
as little did he wish to see it engaged in 
seconding the combination of kings against 
subjects, the power of arms against the 
progress of reason. On this subject he 
had never been without his apprehensions 
since our interference in the affairs of 
Holland. It was wise and meritorious 
to prevent that country from becoming 
the dependant of France; but when he 
Jooked at the sort of interference em- 
ployed for that purpose, his mind recoiled 
drom the view ; while he approved of the 
end, he could not but condemn the 
means. In such an interference in the 
internal affairs of any country, he hoped 
this nation would never more be con- 
cerned. Let us be content with the pros- 
perity which was pouring fast upon us, 
from the distresses and confusion of other 
countries; let us not seek to augment it, 
by indirect means. If seditious writings 
were disseminating among the people in 
God’s name Ict them be prosecuted. Of 
the proclamation he disapproved entirely. 
It was not calculated to intimidate, but 
to provoke; not to quict but to alarm; to 
irritate if there was a viper in the coun- 
try ; if a toad, to call it forth. 

Lord Grenville defended the proclama- 
tion, which, he said, had been supported 
so ably by his noble friend who opened 
the debate, that he should have contented 
himself with a silent vote, had he not been 
called upon to state the meaning of the 
‘measure, and did he not think it the duty 
of every noble Jord in the habits of speak- 
ing, to deliver his sentiments on so im- 
portant a subject. He rose, therefore, to 
meet that question, which, he said, he 
would do by clearly and fairly stating his 
avowal of having advised the proclama- 
tion, and an explicit declaration of what 
was the objcct of it, what its occasion, 
how far it was adapted to that occa- 
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sion, and the probability of its proving 
fully adequate to its object. His lord- 
ship expressed the highest _ satistac- 
tion at the manner in which the address 
had been, he would not say supported, 
but countenanced on that side of the 
House, and by those least accustomed to 
concur with administration. He particu- 
larly alluded to the speech of the pruice 
of Wales, and said, as every man must ac- 
knowledge with him, that the house of 
Brunswick had, on all occasions, mani- 
fested the greatest attachment to the con- 
stitution of this country, s0 must every 
man rejoice to see, that the princes of 
that house continued that attachment, 
and wished the people long to enjoy those 
blessings which they derived from that 
happy constitution. If he was asked, 
what was the reason that the proclama- 
tion stated that seditious publications 
were not only printed and published, but 
that uncommon pains were taken to circu- 
late them, and whether that assertion was 
made on the single ground of the appear- 
ance of that one publication of Mr. Paine 
—a contemptible, trivial, and futile publi- 
cation—he would answer, undoub:edly. 
not. He thought, he never read any 
work so destitute of argument, inforina- 
tion, or the power of producing effect on 
those who were capable of reasoning at 
all. It was, because pains were taken to 
disperse the poison among those who 
could least judge of its mischievous ten- 
dency, by circulating in an uncommon 
manner, a great number and a vamnety 
of papers, containing doctrines of the 
most wicked and dangerous tendency. 
His lordship particularly stated, that these 
papers were dispersed among the soldiery 
in order to destroy subordination. and to 
create disaffection and disobedience m 
the army; and, he said, they would also 
find the same principles endeavoured to 
be dispersed among another body of men, 
of whom they could not speak too highly, 
he meant those who served in the navy of 
Great Britain. Nor was it only this; but 
there were persons avowing correspoa- 
dence with foreign societies, persons 
whose conduct, if not put a stop to, would 
ultimately throw this country into a state 
of anarchy and confusion. His lordslup 
declared, that it did not become this 
country to take a part in the internal 
troubles of France; but could he be ot 
opinion that there were individuals in that 
country, who encouraged the propagation 
of uch priaciples as were subversive of 
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the constitution of Great Britain, and not | gerous consequences, and maintained, 
take some measure to check the evil? He | that every end conducive to: the general 
defended the views of ministers with re- | good could be attained under the exist- 
gard to the proclamation, and denied that | ing state of the representation. He did 
it could be considered as a party trick, | not think that a reform in_ parliament 
played off for the sake of separating men | if obtained, would have all the good 
who were accustomed to act together. If | effect that was held out as the necessary 
he were asked, if he saw any thing dan- ; consequence of it. He conceived, if any 
gerous or criminal in the publications of} step was necessary, that it should be 
the gentlemen associated for the avowed | something that would lead to a greater 
urpose of obtaining a moderate reform? | attention in parliament to the voice of the 
fre must answer, that hitherto he had not. | people out of doors; for he was firmly of 
If he had, their criminality would have | opinion that the sentiments of people 
inclined him to have acted in a different | fairly collected ought to have their que 
manner. As for thé motives of those | weight in that House and elsewhere. 
gentlemen, they could be known only to| Viscount Stormont supported the ad- 
their own hearts ; but whatever their mo- | dress. He said, it had been stated, that 
tives might be, their conduct tended to | there was nothing in the present state of 
give effect to what might produce dan-| the country to alarm any persons but 
gerous consequences. He defended Mr. | hungry courtiers and those who lived on 
Pitt for his conduct respecting parliamen- | the plunder of the people. This he de- 
tary reform ; after which he produced the | nied, and showed, that not only hungry 
aper that had been at Yarmouth and at | courtiers, but every man of property was 
Nowiieh: and stated the three things| anxious to preserve that constitution, 
which it held out as the immediate conse- | under which we enjoyed so many bles- 
quence of a parliamentary reform, viz. | sings, rather than run any risk, by ven- 
annual parliaments chosen by individual | turing on a reform suggested by wild 
votes, the reduction of the price of labour, | theories and speculations.—The amend- 
and an Agrarian law, or an equal division ; ment was negatived without a division. 
of all the lands in the kingdom. The original motion was then put and 
Lord /’oichester considered the procta- | carried. 
mation as a wise and necessary measure, 
and could not think it was meant as any! Protest against the Address upon the 
attack on the Association, or as a mea-! Proclamation relative to Seditious Writ- 
sure calculated to separate friends and | ings. } The following Protest was en- 
break up a party, with whom he declared | tered on the Journals: 
it to have been his pride to have acted so | 1. “ Because I think the honour and 
long and so uniformly on the subject of dignity of parhament trifled with by a 
general politics. | solemn call, without any adequate causc, 
Lord Rawdon said, he approved of the ' and upon slight pretences, to make unne- 
proclamation as a necessary measure, and : cessary professions of attachment to the 
should certainly vote with his majesty’s | constitution, and of zeal for his majesty’s 
servants, who, he thought, had done their "government, and to concur in applauding 
duty in issuing it. He lamented, however, , his majesty’s ministers for advising this 
that the noble marquis who opened the | extraordinary measure of a royal procla- 
debate, should so unnecessarily have at- | mation, and a recurrence to the authority 
tacked the gentlemen of the Association, | of parliament; a measure not called for, 
and made it impossible for that sort of and which appears to me much more cal- 
debate not to have taken place which they | culated to awake causcless apprehensions, 
had all heard. He denied that there was: and excite unnecessary alarm among a 
any thing unconstitutional in the conduct | people affectionate to the king, and obe- 
of the Association ; and said, he would | dient to the laws, than to answer any of 
put that conduct on the broadest ground |'those salutary purposes for which alone 
of justification as constitutional, meaning | ministers should presume to use the royal 
to rest his objections against it on fair ; name and authority. 
principles. His lordship having anid 2. *“ Because those writings which his 
that the Association had acted constitu- | majesty’s ministers now consider as likely 
tionally, proceeded to prove that they, | to disturb the public peace, and excite 
nevertheless, by attempting to tamper | dangerous tumults, a | of which the pro- 
with the conztitution, might produce dan- ' secution is, on a sudden, deemed by them 
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indispensable to the preservation of order, 
and the security of gevernment, have been 
senate for a considerable time past to 
openly, and, as is asserted, industri- 
ously disseminated through every part of 
the inudous and, therefore, if the prin- 
ciples thus propagated be so subversive 
of ali order, and destructive of all govern- 
ment, and are at the same time so unfor- 
tunately calculated to make a rapid, 
alarming, and fatal progress in the minds 
of a peaceable and enlightened people, as 
ministers have, in debate, maintained, it 
would well become the care and wisdom 
of parliament, instead of committing its 
authority in the measures of executive 
government, and taking part in the ordi- 
execution of the laws, to inquire why 
s0 important a discovery was not made at 
an earlier period, and why the ministers 
have so long permitted the salutary ter- 
rors of the law to sleep over offences, the 
prosecution of which so highly imported 
the public safety. 

3. “ Because, if it be expedient to 
unish the authors and publishers of se- 
itious writings, I think it the province of 

the executive government to determine 
upon that expediency, and to put the law 
in motion; and I cannot but consider as 
pernicious in its example, and unconstitu- 
tionyl in its principle, the present at- 
tempt made by ‘the ministers to shclter 
themselves, justify their conduct, and 
cover what, according to their argument, 
has been their criminal negligence, by a 
measure of parliament. I believe the laws 
to be sufficiently efficacious for the pu- 
nishment of such offenders as are de- 
scribed in the royal proclamation, and I 
see no reason why parliament should take 
from his majesty’s ministers any part of 
the responsibility which appertains to 
their stations, of advising the crown, and 
directing its law officers as to the fit sea- 
sons aiid proper occasions on which any 
of the law, for preserving the public peace 
should be enforced; nor can I observe, 
without expressing my marked disappro- 
bation, that the confidence which the pub- 
Jic still place in the wisdom and integrity 
_ of parliament, notwithstanding all the at- 
tempts made by the present ministers to 
destroy it, is insidiously laid hold of by 
them to create public prejudice, and ex- 
cite public indignation against those who 
are represcnted as obnoxious to the laws, 
and objects of prosecution. A sense of 
justice might have taught the ministers, 
that to fair and impartial trials, uninflu- 
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enced by any previous declaration, unpre- 
judiced by any previous interference of 
eae even the authors and pub- 
ishers of those writings that have at last 
awakened the attention of ministers, are 
entitled; and a sense of decorum should 
have restrained them from lessening the 
dignity, and committing the honour of 
parliament, by making it, indirectly in- 
deed, but, to the common sense of man- 
kind, obviously, a party in public prose- 
cutions, which parliament is thus made to 
sanction and direct, and on which this 
House, in the highest and last resort, may 
have to sit in the impartial and uninter- 
ested, but awful, character of judges. 

4. * Because, in this measure by which 
ministers in etfect confess and record their 
past inattention to the dangers which they 
now deprecate, and their present inabilit 
to discharge the ordinary duties of their 
station without the extraordinary aid of 
parliament, the public cannot fail to per- 
ceive that weakness and inefficiency inhis 
majesty’s councils, which are more hurt- 
ful to the true int®rests, and more dero- 
gatory from the just authority of govern- 
ment, than any imaginary progress which, 
with great injustice to a loyal people, mi- 
nisters attribute to the principles asserted 
in the writings of which they complain. 

5. * Because, when I consider how 
long the ministers have viewed with un- 
concern the circulation of those opinions, 
at the consequence of which they now af- 
fect to be alarmed, and when I recollect - 
that of all those socicties for the purpose 
of obtaining a reform in the representa- 
tion of the people, and mentioned in the 
debate, one only, is of recent origin, I 
have but too much reason to believe, that 
under whatever form they have disguised 
their design, the real object of ministers 
has been to subject to suspicion, and dis- 
trust the principles, misrepresent the 
views, and calumniate the intentions of 
that association of respectable persons 
lately formed for purposes the most vir- 
tuous and constitutional, upon principles 
the most pure and disinterested, to be 
pursued by means the most legal and 
peaceful; wielding no weapons but those 
of truth and reason ; using no efforts but 
those of argument, unsupported by party 3 
appealing only to the sense and judgment 
of a public deeply interested in the ob- 
jects of their pursuit, and not presuming 
to demand any personal credit but what 
niay be derived from their steadiness, 
consistency, and integrity. This socicty 
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appears to be the only one which has exe | progress; it may reducc the influence by 
cited the jealousy of those ministers from | which unconstitutional ministers pres 
whom justice has extorted an admission | serve their power, but it will save the na- 
in debate, that nothing offensive, or even | tion from their profusion, and perpetuate 
improper, has proceeded from it. Of | that constitution which all equally pro- 
those ministers, some of whom have them- | fess to venerate. Such a reform, I bee 
selves engaged, but to a much greater ex- | lieve, cannot with perfect safety be long 
tent, and upon much broader principles in | delayed—the more readily and cheerfull 
the prosecution of the same general ob- | those rights which belong only to the 
jects, the attainment of which they de- | people, are restored by those who at pre- 
clared not only indispensable, but alone | sent in too many instances possess and 
capable of preserving the liberties of the | exercise them, the more firm and esta- 
people, and perpetuating the blessings of | blished will be the present happy form ef 
the constitution; but which objects, with | our government, the more safe from risk 
the peaceful possession of power and | and danger will be the just prerogatives of 
emolument, they have long neglected and | the crown, and the peculiar acknowledged 
lost sight of, and now, at last, in the face | hereditary privileges of this House. 

of the public, in defiance of the most so- «“ LAUDERDALE.” 
lemn engagements, unblushingly abandon. 
Such are the ministers who have presumed 
to use the royal name and authority to a 
proclamation, by which insinuating the 
existence of dangers, of which even some 
of their most confidential friends have de- 
clared their disbelief, they vainly hope to 
divert the attention of a Siaeetning public 
from their apostacy from principles, and 
their dereliction of opinions which paved 
their way to power, and for which the 
stood deliberately and repeatedly pledged 
to a generous, confiding, and, at last, de- 
luded people. 

6, * Because, if the objects of that As- 
sociation thus particularly aimed at by 
his majesty’s ministers were not expressly 
justified by their former principles and 
professions, as the act itself of asso- 
ciating to pursue those objects is sanc- 


Debate in the Lords on Mr. Fox's Libel 
Bill.] June 1. The House went into a 
committee on this bill. The first clause 
that follows the preamble having been read 
a first time, 

The Lord Chancellor, before the clause 
was read a second time, wished to submit 
to their lordships thenecessity of so amend- 
ing the bill, as to make it conformable to 
what its principle, if any principle it had, 
pretended to be. He contended for the 
doctrines he had stated in the former de- 
bate ; justified the learned judges for the 
opinions they had delivered; asserted 
that the bill would go out of the House, 
a parliamentary condemnation of the opi- 
nions and rules of practice which they 
had entertained and acted upon in pursue 
ance of the example of their ancestors ; 
tioned by their former conduct and exam- | and that the effect of the bill, with ree 
ple, I should still see nothing in it to dis- | spect to them, would be the sending them 
commend, but much to applaud. A mo- | downto their circuits this summer, to put 
derate and temperate reform of the | the king’s proclamation .in force, loaded 
abuses of the constitution is due to the | with the reproach ofhaving mistaken and 
people, who being on their part, just to | misapplied the law of England with re- 
the monarchicaland aristocraticalbranches | spect to libcls, and a variety of other ana- 
of the constitution ; who commit no inva- | logous points of legal dispute that came 
sion of the rights, and seek no abridg- | before them.—He discussed the distinc- 
ment of the powers of either, are entitled | tion between the doctrines of law which 
to have their own share in the legislation | he had ever been taught to believe to be 
of their country freed from the unjust | sound doctrines, and those insisted on by 
usurpation of others, and to possess unin- | the supporters of the bill. He cited pre- 
vaded, and to exercise uncontrolled by the | cedents from the law books. In the men- 
other branches of the government, those | tion of the case of Owen, he said, that 
rights, which this happy constitution in | Mr. Ford, a lawyer of high character and 
the matchless excellence of its principles | great ability, had lent himself so wholly 
has solely and exclusively allotted to the | to his client, that he addressed the jury 
people. A reform of such a character | in an extraordinary manner, insisting that 
and description may lessen the means and | the fact and certain other points were ab- 
diminish the opportunities of corrupting | solutely necessary to be proved, which 
legislation both in its source and in its | every professional man knew were not ne- 
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cessary to be proved at all, the jury found | the principle of the bill to take from him, 
a verdict of, not guilty; on which the | If it meant no more than to introduce a 
judge asked, if they did not believe that | clause, stating that to be the duty of the 
the fact was proved? when the jury, | Judge, which was already the duty of the 
ashamed to confess that they did not, said, | judge in all cases to do, viz. to state to 
their verdict was, not guilty, and that ver- | the jury what the law was, and to let 
dict they would abide by.* | He was un- | thei apply it to the fact, it was super- 
fortunately old enough to remember that ; fluous; because, a provision was made 
trial, though not thenat the bar, andhe well | for it in the very next clause. 

recollected, that the conduct of Mr. Ford Earl Camden said, that nothing could 
was in Westminster-hall universally re- | be more disorderly than to go back to the 
probated. In particular, in a conversa- | principle of the bill, and to refer to former 
tion which he had held at the time with | debates. He must contend, that the 
Mr. Wilmot, afterwards chief justice Wil- | jury had an undoubted right to form their 
mot, and another counsel of eminence; } verdict themselves according to their 
they shook their heads, and expressed ! consciences, applying the Jaw to the fact ; 
shal vine that a man so conversant in law | if it were otherwise, the first principle of 
as Mr. Ford, should have been Ied so to; the law of England would be defeated 
influence a jury. He took notice of lord! and overthrown. If the twelve judges 
Loughborough’s declaration, that libel | were to assert the contrary again and 
was an undefined word, not known by the | again, he would deny it utterly, because 
criminal laws as a technical term, and al- |; every Englishman was to be tried by his 
ways explained by an innuendo, as sediti- | country; and who was his country but 
ous, false, scandalous, &c. He was a his twelve peers, sworn to condemn or 


hittle surprised at this, as lord Coke had | acquit according to their consciences ? If 
both defined and described it. Libel, ac-| the opposite doctrine were to obtain, 
cording to lord Coke, was an abridged | trial by jury would be a nominal trial, a 
translation from the latin débellus famosus | mere form; for, in fact, the judge, and 
meaning scriptura famosa, or writing fix- | not the jury, would try the man. He 
ing an imputation of a scurrilous sort ; would contend for the truth of this argu- 
upon another man. But even if libel had ; ment to the latest hour of his life manz- 
been a word of art or technical term not | dus pedibusque. With regard to the 
mentioned in an indictment or information, | Judge stating to the jury what the law 
that amounted to nothing: as in the case | was upon each particular case, it was his 
of larceny; every man knew what lar- | undoubted duty so to do; but, having 
ceny meant, and yet the word lar- | done so, the jury were to take both law 
ceny never appeared in an indictment.— | and fact into their consideration, and to 
As the bill stood at present, it was nega- | exercise their discretion and discharge 
tive mercly, and only directed the judge | their consciences. With regard to an 
what he should not do ; whereas, to make | action for a libel, the case was there ten 
out its principle, it ought either to! times stronger; for, onan action, damages 
declare or enact what he should do, | were laid in the declaration; and how 
and not leave him at a loss as to the duty | could a jury, as honest men, give damages, 
that was expected at his hands. Their; if they did not take the whole of the 
Jordships were bound, since they took ; case into their consideration? With 
upon them to give new powers to juries, | respect to the amendment, it struck him 
to instruct the judges how they ought to | as an attempt indirectly to convert the 
act ; and therefore, on the mere ground of | bill into the very opposite of what it was 
making the bill consistent, he should move | intended to be, and to give the judges a@ 
that the words “that the judge state to | power ten times greater than they had 
the jury the legal effect of the record,” be | ever yet exercised. 

inserted in the clause. The amendment was rejected. 

Lord Loughborough said, that as to the The Lord Chancellor then wished to 
amendment, the only meaning of the | know whether the learned lord would 
words that he knew of, was to give back | consent to a clause being inserted in the 
to the judge that right and authority to | bill to do justice between the public and 
direct a jury, and take the traming of their | defendants prosecuted for libels. This 
verdict into his own hands, which it was | clause was to grant a new trial, if the 
court should be dissatisfied with a verdict 
* See 18 Howell's State Trials, 1228, given for the detendant.. 
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Earl Camden said, What! after a verdict | declared by the bill is absolutely erro 


of acquittal ? | 

_ The Lord Chancellor. Yes. — 
Earl Camden. No, I thank you. 
The bill then passed the committee. 


prune 11. On the third reading of the 
il, 

Earl Bathurst said, he could not suffer 
a bill which took away the rights of 
judges so completely as this did, to pass, 
without delivering his sentiments upon it. 
In order that those of our posterity, who 
might think it worth while to refer to the 
memory of his name, or to his character, 
or opinion, might really understand his 
sentiments, he begged leave to declare 
that he protested against this bill, and 
sar decidedly against its form and prin- 
ciple. 

The bill was read a third time and 
. passed. : 


Protest against passing the Libel Bill.) 
The following Protest was entered on the 
Journals: 

‘¢ Dissentient, . 

__ Ist, “ Because the rule laid down by 
the bill, contrary to the determination of 
the judges and the unvaried practice of 
ages, subverts a fundamental and im- 
portant principle of English jurisprudence, 
which, leaving to the jury the trial of 
the fact, reserves to the court the de- 
cision of the law. It was truly said by 
lord Hardwicke, in the court of King’s- 
bench, that if ever these came to be con- 
founded, it would prove the confusion 
and destruction of the law of England. 

2dly, ** Because juries can in no case 
decide, whether a matter of record be 
sufficient upon which to found judgment. 


The bill admits the criminality of the | 
writing set forth in the indictment, or | 


information, to be matter of law where- 
upon judgment may be arrested, not- 
withstanding the ju 
defendant guilty. 


neous.——( Signed )—Thurlow, 


— 


had found the | 
is shows that the | per to observe, that with respect to the 


x» Bae 
thurst, Kenyon, Abingdon, Walsing- 
ham, John Bangor.” 
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June 5. The House having resolved itself 


into a Committee of the whole House, and 


the East India Company’s Revenue ac- 


counts being referred to the said com- 
mittce, 

Mr. Dundas rose and said :—I am ait 
fectly aware of the awkwardness which 
must attend any detail of the finances ef 
India, brought forward in the midst of an 
extensive and complicated war, which 
must necessarily derange the affairs of that 
country, and disturb the system of eco- 
nomy and regulation, so essential to the 
 ilabapataa of those distant provinces. 

ut as my silence might be misconstrued, 
and it might be imputed to me that I was 
disposed to shrink from the view of the 
present state of India, I rather chuse to 
encounter any temporary inconvenience 
which may attend the present statement ; 
and the mére sd, because I am certain 
that although the materials upon which I 
am to proceed are, in some particulars, 
imperfect, they are fully sufficient to dis- 
pel every idea of despondency, or even of 
uneasiness on the subject. Agreeably to 
the resolutions of the committee of last 
year, the gross revenues of India in thé 
year 1789-90 amounted to 7,043,783/., 
the charges, including those of Bencoolen 
and Prince of Wales’s island, amounted to 
5,460,218/. and the interest of debts paya- . 


| ble that year, amounted to 438,426/., sd 


that the surplus was 1,145,139/. Adding 
to this the amount received from the salé 
of import goods and from certificates, be- 
ing 263,940/., the amount applicable to 
the purchase of investment and the pay- 
ment of commercial charges was 
1,409,0791.—Before proceeding to the 
statement for the year 1790-91. it is pro- 


question is upon the record, and distinctly | receipts and expenses of the governments 
separated from the province of the jury, | in India for that year, there are consider- 
which is only to try facts. able difficulties arising from the war in 
3dly, ‘“ Because, by confining tlie rule | which that country is involved. _ For al- 
to an indictment, or information, for a though a general statement of the re- 
libel, it is admitted that it does not apply ceipts and payments in th: \~ar, and the 
to the trial of a general issue, in an amount of debts at its close, has been re- 
action for the same libel, or any sort of ceived from Madras, yet it appears that 
action, or any other sort of indicuient, the government there had not been able 
or information: but as the same principle | to make their army accounts complete to 
and the same rule must apply to all | the 30th April. And with respect to 
general issues, ot to none, the rule as | Bombay, there is only recently received a 
[ VOL. XXIX. ] 3 [5 F] ; 
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very general abstract of the reccipts and 
disbursements from thence for the year 
1790-91 ; and the a:nount of debts there, 
on 30th April 1791, has necessarily been 
taken in some degree on estimate, for 
want of adjusted accounts from the army 
onthat side of India. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, it is impossible that a state- 
ment completely satisfactory can be sub- 
mitted to the committee; bat from com- 
paring the different accounts with each 
other, such a result may be drawn, as 
though not minutely accurate, will be suf- 
ficiently so to give a general idea of the 
state of the finances of India at the be- 
gining of the year 1791. | 

And first, as to BencaL.—The first 
resolution voted in the committee of 
last year was, that the revenues of this 
province on the average of the three 
years, 1787-8 to 1789-90 inclusive had 
amounted to 5,4+54,106/. The resolution 
proposed to be adopted this year is the 
average of the three years 1788-9 
to 1790-91, as contained in the account, 
from which it appears that the reve- 
nues on this average have amounted to 
5,560,586/.. The next account I wish 
to refer tois a comparative statement of 
the estimated and actual revenues and 
charges for the year 1790-91. The reve- 
hues were estimated at 5,223,943; they 
amounted to 5,522,292]. The actual re- 
Ceipts therefore exceed the estimated 
amount by the sum of 298,349]. The 
charges were estimated at 3,183,2212., the 
actual amount was 3,225,9271.; so that 
the actual exceeded the estimated amount 
of charges only in the sum of 42,706/. 
Deducting therefore the excess of charges 
above the estimate from the excess of re- 
ceipts above the estimate, the result of 
the whole is more favourable than was es- 
timated by a sum of 255,643/. I do not, 
however, wish to convey to the committee 
an idea that the Bengal government had 
been guilty of any material error in cal- 
cwation, and far less do I wish to mislead 
them into an idea, that the circumstances 
which have occasioned this favourable re- 
sult are to be considered as permanent. 
[After directing the attention of the 
committee to a more minute examination 
of the items which compose this compara- 
tive account, Mr. Dundas continued ] 

I proceed next to direct the attention 
of the committee to the prospect of re- 
ceipt and expenditure held out by the 
Bengal government for the year 1791-2. 
The revenues for this year are estimated to 
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fall short of their amount in 1790-91 by 
upwards of forty-six lacks of rupees. Of 
this the décréase in the land revenves 
amounts to 43,9242. But the committee 
will recollect, that I have already observed 
that the state of the country for some 
bet past has been such as to enable the 
andholders to pay up great part of their 
old arrears, which, of course, encreasd 
the receipt in those years. But as there 
no longer remains a larger amount of 
arrears uncollected than what may be sup- 
posed to be annually outstanding of so 
large a revenue, the accounts which 
are made up to a particular day, the esti- 
mate is very properly formed on the 
principle of realizing only an amount 
equal to the jumma, or current rental of 
the year. And here it is proper to ob- 
serve, that not only the sum estimated to 
be received in the year is less than the 
amount collected in the preceding years, 
but also the jumma, or settled rent, is 
less ; for according to the system which 
formerly prevailed, the lands of these pro- 
vinces have been let every year at sucha 
rent as could be agreed upon between 
the landholders and the company’s ser- 
vants, and therefore the amount varied as 
the season appeared likely to be favoura- 
ble or otherwise. This settlement was 
afterwards subject to remissions and vari- 
ous adjustments, according as the seasors 
turned out, which frequently led to tedi- 
ous discussions and altercations. To put 
an end to these, and to contribute es 
much as possible towards the prosperity of 
the country and the consequent happi- 
ness of the inhabitants, orders were sent 
from home as early as 1786, to the Ben- 
gal government, to form a permanent set- 
tlement with the landholders of the 
amount to be annually collected from those 
provinces, which should not be subject to 
such variations. The jumma on which a 
settlement for ten years has been made, is 
about 3,010,000/. which fs CRs. 9,35,691 
less than the average collections of the three 
preceding years. On this jumma the esti- 
mate for 1791-2 is formed ; and the Sayer 
duties, and some other extra collections, 
formerly included in the land revenues 
being abolished, accounts for the dif- 
ference between the amount expected in 
this year and the actual ‘receipt of the 
preceding; and the circumstance of the 
collections being stated at so moderate cn 
amount, removes ey apprehension of 
their not being realized. 
But the great defalcation in this esu- 
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mate is in the article of salt, being no less 
than forty-three lacks of rupees, or 433,978/. 
below the actual reccipt in the preceding 
ear: for the quantity sold in that year, 
ving been so much above the quantity 
sold in preceding years, it could not be 
ea without supposing an extraor- 
dinary increase of population, and a con- 
scquent increase of consumption, but that 
a considerable pert of that salt would re- 
main on hand towards supplying the fol- 
lowing year’s consumption. Accord- 
ingly, the quantity estimated to be sold 
in 1791-2 is only thirty lacks of maunds, 
which, as the price was reduced to the 
moderate rate of little more than 200 
sicca rupees per 100 maunds, would pro- 
duce only sixty-two lacks of sicca rupees, 
or seventy-two lacks of current rupees, 
as stated in the estimate. 

The charges for this year are estimated 
at CRs. 21,42,901 less than the amount 
incurred in 1790-91. Of this the military 
charges are computed at CRs. 6,12,647 
below their actual amount in the preced- 
ing year. The revenue charges are esti- 
mated at eight lacks and a half below 
their actual amount in 1790-91. The de- 
crease of six lacks and a half in the salt 
advances and charges below their amount 
in the former year, is accounted fur by 
the quantity expected to be manufactured 
and sold, being much less than it was in 
1790-91. Taking the estimate, however, 
as it stands, the revenues are expected 
to amount to 5,055,6402.; and the charges 
to 3,011,637; nett revenue 2,044,003/. ; 
which is 252,361. less than the surplus 
ot the preceding year. 

MaApRAs.—'The amount of the revenues 
of the Madras government, on the average 
oi the three ycars, 1787 to 1790, were 
stated last ycar at 1,265,357/. 

The annual average revenue, from 
1788-9 to 1790-1 is 1,410,781/. But it | 
is to be observed, that in the latter of | 
those years the countries of the nabob of 
Arcot and rajah of Tanjore, in conse- 
guence of the present war, and the failure 
ot those princes in their pecuniary engage- 
ments, were assumed by the government 
of Madras, and put under the manage- 
ment of the company’s servants. ‘The 
revenues collected in that year were 
therefure under a different arrangement 
from the two former, and consequently 
the average of those three years can be 
of no service towards showing the amount | 
of the probable collections in future years. 
Neither can the collections made in 
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1790-91 be any criterion by which to 
judge of the probable annual revenues 
under the present system; for the coun- 
try being assumed in August 1790, the 
collections to April 1791 could be made 
for only nine months of the year and 
in this period considerable loss was sus- 
tained by the incursion of the enemy 
into the Carnatic. 

On a comparison of the estimate for 
this year with the actual result, as far as 
the same can be made up, the revenues 
for 1790-91, that were estimated to 
amount to 1,766,376/. actually amounted 
to 1,644,222/. The charges were esti- 
mated at 2,548,575l., the actual amount 
was 2,686,304/. Adding, therefore, the 
deficiency of revenue to the excess of 
charges, the actual result is worse than 
it was estimated by 259,853. The excess 
of charges arises chiefly from the expense 
of collecting the revenues of the assumed 
countries, and the payment of the propor- 
tion of those revenues to the nabob and 
rajah, which were not included in the esti- 
mate of last year. The company’s land 
revenues also fell short of the amount at 
which they were estimated by pagodas 
3,48,121; and the sum paid by the rajah 
of Travancore was not included in that 
estimate, it having beén supposed that 
his subsidy would have been applied to- 
wards the expenses of the army on the 
Malabar coast, and be carried to the 
Bombay accounts. On the whole, the 
excess of charges above the revenues col- 
lected in the year was 1,042,081. In 
the estimate for the following year, 
1791-2, the revenues are estimated tg 
amount to 2,455,786/., and the charges to 
2,808,374/., excess of estimated charges 
352,558/. Upon these estimates I shall, 
as usual, move resolutions; but I must 
repeat the observation I made in the for- 
mer year, that so long as there is a war in 
India I must speak with dittidence of esti 
mates, the realization of which is liable to 
be prevented by the various contingen- 
cies to which a country, in such case, is 
necessarily subject. 

BomBay.—The only account of the 
receipts and disbursements of the presi- 
dency of Bombay, different from the 
statements laid before the House last 
year, is an abstract of the receipts and 
payments for the year 1790-91, which 
was received at the India-house on the 
evening of the 20th ultimo. ‘This account 
is only a very gencral abstract, and no 
explanations ure given of the particulars, 
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so that only few remarks can be offered 
upon it. Taking the account, however, 
as it stands, it appears that the revenues 
of Bombay, in 1790-91, amounted to 
183,946! ; they were estimated to amount 
to 266,373/.; revenues, less than estimated 
62,3271.; this is, in a great measure, ac- 
counted for, from the subsidy paid by the 


rajah of Travancore for the troops sent | 


_ to his assistance having been carried to 
the Madras accounts, but which was esti- 
‘mated in the Bombay statements to be 
applied towards the payment of the de- 
tachments from that presidency. The 
subsidy so estimated was 66,700/., which 
ts 15,6270. less than the deficiency of the 
actual account below the estimate. —The 
charges of the year 1790-91 are stated in 
this abstract account to have amounted 
to 1,112,437/.; they were estimated at 
788,423/. ; charges, more than estimated 
$24,014/.; this excess of expense above 
what was estimated is totally in the mili- 
tary charges ; the civil, marine, &c. having 
been, on the whole, less than the estimate. 
The increase of military charges may be 
attributed to the large quantities of stores 
and B Ada lie which had been collected 
at Tellicherry, &c. for the support of 
general Abercromby’s army, and towards 
supplying the grand army under lord 
Cornwallis, in the event of their being 
able to effect a junction. ‘The quantity 
thus provided was so great, that in June 
1791, after general Abercromby had de- 
scended the Ghauts, he had remaining 
near five months rice for 40,000 men, 
exclusive of provision sufficient for his 
own troops during the monsoon. The 
eatest part of these provisions must 
ave been collected previous to his as- 
cending the Ghauts, and, of course, the 
sums advanced for the purchase of them 
‘would form a part of the expenses in- 
curred before the close of the precedin 
year (30th April 1791) and be aneluded 
in this abstract, Strictly speaking, there~ 
fore, the whole of this expenditure can- 
not be considered as belonging to the 
year 1790-91, as a part of it was applied 
to the purchase of provisions for the use 
of the army in the iollowing year. 
BENCOOLEN AND PinANG.—The small 
revenucs of Bencoolen were stated, in last 
year’s accounts, to have amounted, on the 
three years average, 1786-7 to 1788-9 
inclusive to 32611; these revenues as 
stated for the years 1787-8 to 1789-90 
inclusive, amounted on the average to 


8,5501,; the supplies from Bengal to this 
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residency and to Prince of Wales’s 
island were last year estimated by the 
Bengal government to amount to 50,0001. ; 
exclusive of the pay of the detachment 
serving at Prince of Wales’s island, which 
is included among the Bengal military 
expenses. The actual amount supplied 
in the year appears to have been 62,0182. ; 
which is more than was estimated by 
12,018/.; but it is to be observed, that a 
part of these supplies consisted of opium 
sent thither for the purposes of trade.— 
The supplies estimated for 1791-2, amount 
to 50,0002. 

GENERAL View.—According to the 
several accounts which have been already 
explained, the aggregate amount of the 
revenues and charges of the British pos- 
sessions in India, for the year 1790-91, 
was as folllows: 


REVENUES. 

At Ben al CRO CCHSOCOSSOOO BEES eco 5,522,292 
Madras ..cccccccsccccees cooe «=: 1 644” 223 
Bombay CRKCCCCHE HCE E OOD ESCOS 183,946 

&. 7,350,461 
CHARGES. 

At Bengal ............ cewess w- 3,225,928 
Madras CeKeCgeaeeeeseeeees ee 2,686,304 
Bombay Ceooencecepregveesene 1,112,437 

7,024,669 
€. 325,792 

Supplied from Bengal to 
Bencoclen and Pinang..... 62,018 

£.263,774 

To this adding the amount 

received for the sale of 

import goods and certifi- 

cates SCHOCHCCEH HO SFHOOROHEEESE®S 327,877 
The total is...... £: 591,651 

The interest paid at Bengal.. 301,524 

At Madras eeeseeres PCC ROeoeege® 173,830 

At Bombay.......cs0e secscess 116,154 


Total interest to be deducted 591,508 


£.143 

Inp1A Desrs.—The next accounts to 
be referred to are those which respect 
the debts owing by the company in India, 
and the variations which have been made 
in their amount during the year 1790-91. 


Remains ...ove, 
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The statement of these debts on the 30th | forward by the right hon. gentleman, who 


of April 1790 was laid before the House 
last year, and the amount was 7,056,652/.; | 
by the accounts now before the com- 


mittee the amount on the 30th of April | of the particulars he had stated. 
the addition, — 


1791 was 8,150,9362.; 
therefore, which had been made to 
the debts, in the course of the year 
1790-91 was 1,094,284/.; but this is not 
the whole increase of debt that had 
been made in the course of that year; 
for it appears that there had been sub- 
scribed to the plan of remitting the debts 
home 688,044/,; if, therefore, no debts 
‘had been remitted home the increase 
would have been 1,782,328/.; instead, 
therefore, of the company’s finances being 
oppressed by the heavy burthen of five, 
six, or twelve millions, which some gen- 
tlemen so pathetically lamented last year, 
the first year’s war loaves those finances 
nearly in the same state at its close as at 
its commencement; and if a considerable 
allowance be made for any deficiency in 
the statements from India, it appears that 
not more than half a million ought to be 
charged against the general state of the 
company’s affairs. 

Conaidering all the circumstances which 
I have explained to the committee, rela- 
tive to the state of the company’s finances 
_in India at the close of the year 1790-91, 
I fee] myself warranted in believing, that 
the expenses of the year 1791-2 will not 
exceed those of the preceding year; and 
if this belief be well founded, it follows, 
that the increase of the burthen on the 
revenues of India, during this year, will 
be considerably less than was made in 
1790-91; because so large a portion of 
the expenses has been provided for b 
the resources above alluded to. I sh 
not detain the committee longer; but to 
save any gentleman the trouble of put- 
ting the question to me, whether t ad- 
here to the hopes I gave last year, “ that 
the day 1s much nearer, when the resources 
of India will administer aid to the reve- 
nues of this country, than that on which 
we are to apprehend, that India will call 
for aid from the finances of Great Bri- 
tain?” J anticipate the question, and 
answer in the afi 
difference is, that I am more sanguine in 
those hopes than I was at the time I first | 


expressed them.--Mr. Dundas then moved _ 


his first resolution. 

Mr. Francis said, that, uninformed as 
he was, he could have nothing to oppose 
. #0 the statements and accounts brought 


rmative; and the only | 


possessed all the means of official infor- 
mation, and who was answerable to the 
House and to the public for the accuracy 
He 
should therefore take the particulars of 
these details for granted, on the authority 
of the right hon. gentleman. That the 
general results and conclusions were of a 
nature more obvious and intelligible, as 
well as much more important, than a 
multitude of items, out of which any in- 
genious person, who had the command of 
the figures, might argue and conclude 
whatever he thought proper. On those 
he should offer a few remarks, rather as a 
caution to the House and to the nation, 
than with a view to controversy of any 
kind. The right hon. gentleman had 
talked of the flourishing state of the re- 
venue of Bengal; he had said, that the 
ten years settlement of the lands was to 
be perpetuated; that the lands were fully 
able to bear the present assessment ; that 
the landholders were perfectly satisfied ; 
that they paid their rentals without diffi- 
culty, or ever being distressed ; and that 
there was a certain prospect of increasing 
revenue and increasing prosper in the 
province of Bengal. Mr. Francis said, 
that he certainly approved of the prin- 
ciple, said to be now at last adopted, of 
fixing and perpetuating the property of the 
lands in the hands of the zemindars, who 
were the true owners; he had earnestly 
recommended this plan himself, so long 
ago as the year 1776, as well as many 
others for the better government of 
Bengal, by which other persons had pro- 
fited, and for which he had never received 
either thanks or credit. Sic vos non vobis. 
As to the brilliant description given by 
the right hon. gentleman of the flourish- 
ing and prosperous state of Bengal, he 
had many doubts. He could not affirm 
that he had authentic accounts of the 
contrary; but he constantly saw im the 
Bengal newspapers advertisements of the 
sale of lands, seized for want of due pay- 
ment of the revenue. In short, there was 
scarcely one paper which did not contain 
one or more advertisements of that kind, 
that had been published at Calcutta for 
some time past. He said, he held in his 
hand two of these advertisements, which 
he had that morning selected out of a 
great number of others. The one an- 
nounced a sale of seventeen villages, on 
the 27th of December, 1791, and the 
other a sale of forty-two villages on the 
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considered these advertisements as unde- 
niable proofs of the reverse of the right 
hon. gentleman's statement, knowing, as 
he did, how much a Hindoo will suffer, 
rather than part with the smallest portion 
of his landed propery: That Bengal, 
even under the best European govern- 
ment, must be, from the necessary effect 
ef its political situation, a declining coun- 
try. That the ruin of distant provinces, so 
eircumstanced, might be accelerated by 
abuses, or retarded by prudence and ho- 
nesty in the administration of its govern- 
ment ; but sooner or later it must happen. 
In support of this opinion, founded on his 
own observation and experience, as well 
as on all the general considerations that 
belonged to such a subject, he should 
eontent himself with appealing to the 
specific evidence of lord Cornwallis, who, 
in a letter to the court of directors, dated 
2d of August, 1789, had given them the 
following material information: “I am 
sorry to say, that agriculture and internal 
commerce has, for many years, been gra- 
dually declining, and that at present, ex- 
cluding the class of Shroffs and Banians, 
who reside almost entirely in great towns, 
the inhabitants of these provinces were 
advancing hastily to a general state of 
poverty and wretchedness, and in this 
description, 1 must include almost every 
gemindar in the company’s service.” In 
another. minute, dated 8th of September, 
1789, lord Cornwallis said, “ I can safel 

assert, that one third of the company’s 
territory in Hindustan is now a jungle in- 
habited by wild beasts.” But, if that 
were truc, as it certainly was, it was not 
very likely that in the districts, bordering 
on jungles so inhabited, there should be 
any great invitation to population and im- 
provement; and if this was the case only 
two or three years aga, Mr. Francts de- 
sired to be informed what favourable 
events, what rapid changes, had hap- 
pened in the interval, which had so much 
improved the situation of the country 
and its inhabitants, as to warrant the hon. 
gentleman in the dazzling picture he had 


drawn of their happiness and prosperity, - 


We have heard of nothing but the war 
with Tippoo, which had obliged lord 
Cornwallis to quit the seat and center of 
his government, to reduce the investment, 
to borrow money at 12 per cent., to drain 
Bengal of its remaining specie, and to 
carry it with him to the Mysore country 
for the support of the war. 
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The right hon. ecntiomst had said, that 
the assessment of the revenue had not 
been increased. It might be so; and yet 
it would not follow that the people could 
bear it in their present circumstances. He 
understood that the estimate was made 
seven years ago, and might be moderate 
then, but if the country had declined, and 
was declining, it could not bear the same 
assessment. The sale of lands was a proof 
that it could not, and they all knew what 
bankruptcies, and ruin, and stagnation of 
trade had happened in Calcutta. The 
crops of grain had failed in the northern 
circars, and a famine had threatened ; and 
even in Bengal, they were so apprchen- 
sive of a scarcity, that government had 
been obliged to prohibit the exportation 
of grain (almost the only considerable ar- 
ticle of export, for which the country re- 
ceived a return) and to order the ships in 
the river tobe unladen. In former times, 
Great Britain had received great supplies 
of merchandize and money from Bengal, 
whereas now they were come to the re- 
verse ; the tables were turned on us, and 
we sent specie thither, instead of receiving 
it from India, _If that practice were to 
be established, and to continue as a sys- 
tem, Mr. Francis said, we had better give 
up Bengal at once. It had been acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Dundas, that, in the course 
of last year, the court of directors had 
sent out a million in specie to Bengal; 
and he desired to know, if that was to be 
taken as a proof of the flourishing state 
of the province? With regard to the war, 
the right hon. gentleman, Mr. Francis 
said, had charged gentlemen with havin 
sacrificed te their gloomy fancies; aad 
giving way to their desponding imagina- 
tions, had talked of the great expenses 
and burthens it had and would occasion. 
He would not answer for what others 
might havesaid,but his assertion, a year ago, 
was, that the war could not cost less than 
four millions sterling, if the whole account 
had been made up aud closed at that time 
and he saw no reason to alter his opinion. 
Supposing it to be true, as he ugderstood 
the right hon. gentleman to assert, that 
the whule expense of the war, up to the 
date of the latestaccounts (excepta little 
balance of 276,000/.) had been provided 
for, without incurring a proportionate inr 
crease of debt (the possibility of which, 
though he would not dispute, he believed 
he should hardly admit on any human 
evidence ) still it was obvious that, if you 
applied your surplus to the expenses of 
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the war, you must take it from a much 
better destination, from the reduction of 
old debts, and from the provision of an 
imvestment. To continue an old debt, 
which might have been paid off, was the 
same in effect as incurring a new one. To 
contract your investment, or to purchase 
it with money sent from England, or bor- 
rowed in India, when, without the war, 
you might have had a muchgreater, with- 
out either loan or remittance, was just as 
much an invasion of your resources, and 
an incumbrance to your finances, as if 
you had borrowed so much money directly 
and avowedly for the support of the war. 
The difference was only in the form of 
drawing up the account. The effect and 
substance were the same. It was a ma- 
terial question, Mr. Francis said, and a 
question to be answered : did the accounts 
stated by the right hon. gentleman include 
all the military charges, or did they leave 
great arrears, unprovided for, under thie 
head of contracts, grain, cattle lost, &c., 
&c.? Recollecting that, year after year 
the arrears of the last war made part of 
the annual disbursements, he declared he 
should be surprised a little at hearing that 
all the bullocks, &c. were paid for imme- 
diately, and if they were to be paid here- 
after, the real expense of the war was 
kept out of sight, and left to’be provided 
for at a future distant period. . These 
arrears would be found 'to act like an un- 
funded debt on the territorial revenues, 
long after lord Cornwallis might have 
quitted India. The right hon. gentleman 
well knew, that the outstanding claims, 
on account of the preceding war, had not 
been liquidated in Jess than seven years 
after the peace. Were they completely 
discharged at this day ? 

On one particular article he wished for 
an explanation, because he believed it 
would be found considerable in the 
amount. The right hon. gentleman had 
said, that lord Cornwallis subsisted his 
army by grain got from out of the enemies 
country. He believed, Mr. Francis said, 
that the grain so obtained, was considered 
by the army as prize grain, forwhich they 
would expect to be indemnified in mo- 
ney. He wished to know if it was so or 
not ; because if it was, there would, by 
and by, be a considerable claim on the 
re y, Or on. government on that 

ead. 

Mr. Francis then said, that he could 
not eit down without expressing the sur- 
prise he felt at observing that, on such a 
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day as the present, the right hon. gentle- 
man, in so long aspeech about the affairs 
and situation of India, should not have 
thought it proper to say one word about 
the actual state of the war, or to give the 
House the smallest light or expectations 
about its probable continuance, or m what 
way and at what period it was likely tobe 
concluded. That gentleman had come 
into power upon a declared system of pa- 
cific policy, and limited dominion. But, 
no sooner did he find himeclf firmly seated, 
than this profcssed plan, with all the fine 
principles belonging to it, was abandoned 
and the old system of war and conquest, 
so often reprobated and condcmmed, and 
by nobody more than himself was com- 
etcly resumed.’ If we were not driven 
y downright necessity into the present 
war, it must be then, what he had always 
thought it, a war of pure policy at the 
best ; but, in his opinion, of merc ambition. 
But, let the war be what it would in‘its 
tinciple or its object, we had ‘a right to 
snow how it actually stood, by the latest 
accounts; what effects it had produced, 
and what we had gained or suffered by it. 
Had the House, he asked, any ideaof the 
miseries suffered by the army, of which 
he did not doubt that’ lard Cornwallis had 
his full: share, miseries that, when they 
came tobe known, would make the stoutest 
heatt tremble, and yet they were from 
time to time told that the army were al- 
ways in high spirits? Was it nothmg to 
reflecton the sufferings ofcountries where 
the war was catried on? As the right 
hon. gentleman had‘set him the example 
of reading private letters, he would, Mr. 
Francis aid: take the liberty of reading a 
few lines from a letter which he had lately 
received from a person in India, whose 
situation enabled hici-t6 be well acquaint- 
ed with the facts he had stated. Mr. Fran- 
cis then read the following :—Extract ofa .. 
rivate Letter from India, dated in Novem- 
er, 1791; ‘The Mahratta and nizam’s 
forces have burnt, plundered, and devas« 
tated wherever they have marched, and it 
is impossible to give any probable compue 
tation of the number of unfortunate peo- 
ple who have already perished by this war, 
and its consequences ; but I am confident 
I should not exceed the truth, if] put it 
at above one million of souls.” 

Mr. Francis concluded with saying, that 
as he could not oppose contradiction¢ to 
what the right hon. gentleman had stated, 
he must content himself with the reflec- 
tion, that the right hon. genticman was 
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responsible not only for the truth of the 
detail and statements which the com- 
mittee had heard, but for all the general 
conclusions drawn from them. Mr. Fran- 
cis declared that he had hoped to have 
received some assurance of the probability 
of peace being restored to that unhappy 
country; but now, at the end of two 
years, in which the war had been carried 
on with glory and success, the si hon. 
_ gentleman had left us, by his profound si- 
face on the subject, to our own opinions 
and conjectures, and just as much in the 
as ever about the probable end of it. 
Major Scott said:—I look upon this 
day not to be appointed for a mere dis- 
cussion of the accounts presented by the 
India minister, but as a day on which we 
_ are to consider the past and present state 
of our Eastern empire; and in that view 
I shall trouble you with my sentiments. 
The House well knows, that this is the 
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Bengal have been annually improving. 
front the moment Mr. Hastingsamived a 
Bengal. The journals of this House say 
also, that Bengal is a declining country. 
But allow mie to add, that fer the six fol- 
lowing years, the journals also contain the 
resolutions moved by the India minister, 
which prove the falsehood and the folly of 
the articles, which are so filled with ruin 
and destruction. That both should stand 
upon the journals is, in my opinion, a 
high disgrace to the dignity of parlia- 
ment. And now, to return to the right 
hon. gentleman. After giving us the 
same flattering account this year as in 
former years, after stating the resources 
of the Bengal government at five millions 
and a half, or very near it, he says that 
the eae affairs have improved 
above one million sterling a year, for the 
four years from 1786 to 1790. I enter- 
tain no doubt of the fact; and will show 


sixth year in which the right hon. gentle- ' the House, how the right hon. gentleman 
man has given us his India budget. The' has got that annual million of which he 
House also knows, that it is the sixth, boasts. It arises from sources actually 
ees of the impeachment of Mr. Hastings. | created by Mr. Hastings, and branded 
I am addressing myself to gentlemen, to ; upon your journals with every opprobrious 
men of sense, of conscience, and of ho- | epithet that the malignity of man can 
nour; but how they can reconcile it to bestow upon them. Increased rent of 
their consciences, or to honour, to ap-| Benares 170,000/., salt 600,000/., opium 
prove, as they do, year after year, of , 140,000/.,O0ude200,000/. Total I,110,000¢. 
every statement delivered to them by the | The truth is, that the total resources of 


t 
right hon. gentleman, and which I know 
to be strictly true; how they can a 
with him, year after year, that India 1s in 


Bengal, when Mr. Hastings left it, were 
more than two millions a year higher 
than when he came to it. But for what 


a most flourishing state,-and Bengal the | he has done, under these four heads, he is 
best governed country in India—how they ; branded by disgraceful epithets upon 
can also agree year after year, in those ; your journals. At this very minute he is 
representations which are annually made, | defending himself against the Benares 
in their name, in Westminster-hall, by the ' charge; and such is the disgraceful in- 
managers of this House, manifestly and | consistency of the king’s India minister, 
directly contradicting every thing that the | that he takes each year, without a scru- 
right hon. gentleman states here; how . ple, what, open his ideas are the wages of 
they can hear them represent Bengal as a iniquity. He has no objection to the 
country desolated and destroyed the public receiving the increased rent of 
natives suffering under the most grievous Benares, and persecutes Mr. Hastings for 
oppression: how, I say, gentlemen, pos- having procured it. The time will come, 
sessed of common feeling, can submit to I am confident, when such conduct must 
such miserable contradictions, is to me be universally reprobated. 

most astonishing. It is said, that Bengal | General Smith said, it had been ob- 
is a declining country. It is with some- served, that the state of the Bengal reve- 
thing more than wonder, that I find an nue was good; for his part he thought it 
hon. gentleman still persisting in so‘ too good. He had all along said, the 
strange an assertion, against such a mass governor-general must be his own chan- 
of irresistible evidence, that proves the | cellor of the exchequer, yet he could not 
reverse. The revenue arising from land; have thought he would have proved so 
is three millions sterling a year. Can aj] good a one. Provision, he had said, from 
country be ruined, which produces for so | all the provinces in India, would be pro- 
many years, s0 equal a revenue? The! cured to supply the British army; the 
other resources of the government of| nature of the case absolutely required it, 
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and he had no doubt but the event of the 
war would turn out favourably to this 
country. He could not bear to hear it 
said, that it was a war of policy. He 
- should ever contend, that it was a war of 
necessity and a war of honour, and the 
success of it hitherto, as well as the state 
of the expenses of it, were, he declared, 
beyond his most sanguine expectations. 
With regard to sending our money to 
India, if money was required there, it 
must be sent. it was by that means that 
we were enabled to preserve our posses- 
sions and carry on the former war. On a 
former occasion he had said, he wished 
ag never to be made between Tippoo 

ib and Great Britain, till the former 
was extirpated; and in that declaration 
he was justified, because it had been 
clearly proved, that when Tippoo signed 
the treaty of Coimbatore, he immediatel 
broke it, and instead of letting the garri- 
son march out as was stipulated, he sent 
them all prisoners up the country. That 
Jast act of treachery, were there no other, 
ought to teach us how to deal with 
Tippoo; and when he reflected on the 
number of our gallant countrymen, who 
had been murdered by him, and that no 
faith was to be held with so faithless a 
tyrant, he was more than ever fixed in 
his opinion. 

Mr. David Scott said, he should not 
have intruded himself on the notice of the 
House were it not that Mr. Francis had 

opped some opinions in regard to our 
possessions abroad being in a declining 
state. The hon. gentleman had instanced 
in the advertisements of old Gazettes said 
to come from Bengal, that at two different 
places, villages had been sold, because 
the renters could not pay their rent, 
which the hon. gentleman had said, was a 
bree of the country being rack rented. 

ow, such sales could be no proof; for 
in such an extensive country, could they 
suppose no extravagant possessors ? 
Must there not be extravagant heirs there 
as well as here, and every where else? 
He would however lead the hon. gentle- 
man to a better criterion, which he would 
find in that House. Let him take a com- 

arative view of the period when he was 
in Bengal and the present time, and he 
would see that there was not one fifth of 
the annual defalcation of the revenue at 
present that was usual then. Of course, 
the rent was so much lighter to the 
farmers. As to the scarcity of specie at 
Bengal, the answer was easy silver was 
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in such abundance at China, Bombay, and 
Madras, that it had begun its route to 
Bengal. Silver found its level like water, 
by-and-by it would be overabundant at 
Bengal, and would travel back again. 
The hon. gentleman had quoted a minute 
of lord Cornwallis in 1789, saying that 
near one third of Bengal was a jungle ; 
he would go farther than lord Cornwallis, 
and declare, that he recollected the day 
when nearly one half was in a desert ~ 
state. But it had been for several years 
rapidly improving. If an increasing ree 
venue, an increasing commerce, an 1n- 
creasing agriculture, and an increasing 
population, were distinguishing marks of 
prosperity, our possessions in India had 
prosperity in a superlative degree. 

After some further conversation, the 
several Resolutions were agreed to. 


The Speaker's Speech to the King.] 
June 15. P The King came to the House 
of Peers, and being seated on the throne, 
the Usher of the Black Rod was sent to 
the Commons, to command their attend- 
ance. The Commons, with their Speaker 
at their head, being at the bar, 

The Speaker addressed his Majesty as 
follows:—Most gracious Sovereign; Your 
majesty’s faithful Commons, not content 
with having carried into effect a bill, the 
principle and tendency of which is highly 
interesting to public credit, and to the 
prosperity of the kingdom, have also 
made provision for preventing the future 
permanent increase of the national debt, 
by having resolved, that on all future 
loans means should be found for their 
discharge ; which operation, it is the hope 
of the Commons, no necessity will ever 

revent; as, by such provision, your ma- 
jesty’s loyal subjects will be guarded 
from those difficulties in which they have 
been involved, and which could only be 
supported by that public spirit and pa- 
triotic zeal which pervaded all ranks of 

our majesty’s people Other objects: 
have also occupied the attention of the 
Commons, who have the satisfaction of 
releasing your majesty’s subjects from se- 
veral of the burthens under which. they 
have laboured. The Commons have also 
taken measures to promote the commerce 
the manufactures, and the revenue of the 
empire. Your majesty may be assured 
of the determination of your faithful 
Commons to maintain the happy consti- 
tution of the country, from which the 
people look for an increase of their bless- 

(5G) . 
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ings, and for the security and continu-| ‘ The recent expressions of your ur- 
ance of those of which they are actually | form and. zealous attachment to the est2- 
possessed. Your majesty’s faithful Com- | blished government and _ constitutios. 
mons trust, that the giving to juries the | leave me no room to doubt that you wil’. 
right of deciding on all ceases of libels, | in vour several counties, be active azd 
will be highly advantageous, as it gives | vigilant to maintain those sentiments in 
uniformity to the law, and security to the | the minds of my faithful people; and I 
property, the lives, and liberties of your | have the happiness of receiving continued 
majesty’s subjects. Your majesty's faith- | and additional proofs of their just sense 
ful Commons are sensible of the enjoy-| of the numerous and increasing advan- 
ments arising from the present form of | tages which they now enjoy under the 
government, the preservation of which | protection and distinguished favour of 
they are fully convinced is determined to | Providence.” 
be persevered in by a great and loyal| The Lord Chancellor then, by his ma- 
people.” jesty’s command, prorogued the parlia- 
ment to the 30th of August. It was af- 
The King’s Speech at the Close of the| terwards further prorogued to the ISth 
Sesston.] His Majesty having given the| of Deeember. — 
royal asscnt to several bills, delivered the 


following Specch to both Houses: 
‘«¢ My lords and gentlemen ; THIRD SESSION 
“ I cannot close the present session of | OF THE 


parliament without returning you my SEVENTEENTH PARLIAMENT 


particular thanks for the attention and 
diligence with which you have applied OF 
yourselves to the dispatch of public bu- GREAT BRITAIN 
siness, and especially to the important ° 
objects which I recommended to your| The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 
consideration. ston.) December 18, 1792. His Ma- 
«¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; | jesty opened the session with the follow- 
‘The readiness with which you have | ing Speech to both Houses: 
Aili the necessary supplics, and the “ My lords and gentlemen ; 
resh proof which you have given of your| ‘ Having judged it neccssary to em- 
constant affection for my person and fa- | body a part of the militia of this king- 
mily, in enabling me to provide for the | dom, I have, in pursuance of the provi- 
establishment of my son, the duke ofj sions of the law, called you together 
York, call for my warmest acknowledg- | within the time limited for that purpose ; 
ments. . Ihave also observed, with the | and it is, on every account, a great satis» 
utmost satisfaction, the measures which | faction to me to meet you in pariia- 
you have adopted for the diminution of ; ment at this conjuncture. ' 
the public burthens, while you have, at| I should have been happy if I could 
the same time, made additional provision | have announced to you the secure and 
forthe reduction of the present natioual | undisturbed continuance of all the bles- 
debt, and established a permanent sys-| sings, which my subjects have derived 
tem for preventing the dangerous accu- | from a state of tranquillity ; but events 
mulation of debt in future. have recently occurred, which require 
“ My lords and gentlemen; our united vigilance and exertivn in order 
« IT have seen with great concern the | to preserve the advantages which we have 
commencement of hostilities in different | hitherto enjoyed. 
parts of Europe. In the present situa-| ‘ The seditious practices which had 
tion of affairs, it will be my principal care | been, in a great measure, checked by 
to maintain that harmony and good un- | your firm and explicit declaration in the 
derstanding, which subsists between me | last session, and by the general concur- 
and the several belligerent powers, and| rence of my ile in the same senti- 
to preserve to my people the uninter- | ments, have of late been more openly re- 
rupted blessings of peace ; and the assur- | newed, and with increased activity. A 
ances which I receive from all quarters of | spirit of tumult and disorder (the natural 
a friendly disposition towards this coun- | consequence of such a has shown 
try, afford me the pleasing hope of suc- {itself in acts of riot and insurrection, 
ceeding in these endeavours. which required the interposition of a mi- 
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litary force in support of the civil ma- | debt, or retard the relief which my sub- 
gistrate.—The industry employed to ex- | jects might have derived froma further 
cite discontent on various pretexts, and | diminution of taxes ; but I am confident 
in diferent parts of the kingdom, has ap- ; you will feel that those great ends will 
pearcd to | aioe from a design to at- | ultimately be best promoted by such ex- 
tempt the destruction of our happy con- | ertions as are necessary for our prescnt 
stitution, and the subversion of uil order | and future safety and tranquillity ; and 
and government ; and this design has evi- | it is a great consolation to me to reflect, 
dently been pursued in connexion and | that you will find ample resources for 
concert with persons in forcign countries. | effectually defraying the expense of vi- 
‘J have carecully observed a strict ' gorous preparations, from the excess of 
neutrality in the present war on the con- | the actual revenue beyond the ordinary 
tinent, and have uniformly abstained from , expenditure. 
any interference with respect to the in- «¢ My lords and gentlemen ; 
ternal affairs of France; but it isimpos-| ‘ I have great pleasure in acquainting 
sible fur me to see, without the most se- | you that the briliiant successes of the 
rious uneasiness, the strong and increag- | British arms in India, under the able 
ing indications which have appeared | conduct of the marquis Cornwallis, have 
there of an intention to excite distur- | led to the termination of the war by an ad- 
bances in other countries, to disregard | vantageous and honourable peace, the 
the rights of neutral nations, and to pur- | terms of which are peculiarly satisfactory 
sue views of conquest and alee. to me, from their tendency to secure the 
ment, as well as to adopt towards my al- | future tranquillity of the British domini- 
lies the States General (who have observed | ons in that part of the world. 
the same neutrality with myself) mea- “ Your attention will now naturally be 
sures which are neither conformable to ; directed to such measures for the future 
the law of nations, nor to the positive sti- | government of those valuable possessions, 
pulations of existing treaties. Under all | as shall appear, from experience and full 
these circumstances I have felt it my , consideration, most likely to provide for 
indispensable duty to have recourse to | their internal prosperity, and to secure 
those means of prevention, and internal | the important advantages which may be 
defence, with which I am entrusted by | derived from thence to the commerce and 
law; and I have also thought it right to | revenue of this country. 
take steps for making some augmentation |+ ‘‘ Iam persuaded that it will be the 
of my naval and military force, being | object of your immediate consideration to 
persuaded that these exertions are ne- | adopt such measures as may be necessary, 
cessary in the present state of affairs, and | under the present circumstances, for en- 
are best calculated both to maintain in- ! forcing obedience to the laws, and for 
ternal tranquillity, and to render a firm | repressing every attempt to disturb the 
and temperate conduct effectual for pre- ' peace and tranquillity of these kingdoms. 
serving the blessings of peace. ‘© You will be sensible how much dee 
“ Nothing will be neglected on my pends on the result of your deliberations; 
part that can contribute to that important | and your unitorm conduct is the best 
object, consistently with the security of | pledge that nothing will be wanting on 
my kingdoms, and with the faithful per- | your part which can contribute to the 
formance of engagements which we are | present security and permanent advantage 
bound equally by interest and honour to | of the country. 
fulfil. ‘© T retain a deep and unalterable sense 
‘‘Gentlemen ofthe [louse of Commons; | of the repeated proofs which I have re- 
‘‘ | have ordered the estimates for the | ceived of your cordial and affectionate 
ensuing year to be laid before you; and attachment to me; and I place an entire 
| 
| 


= tt 
Nk 


I have no doubt that you will be ready | reliance on the continuance of those sen- 
to make a due provision for the several | timents, as well as on your firm determi- 
branches of the public service. nation to defend and maintain that cone 
‘ You will certainly join with me in | stitution, which has so long protected the 
lamenting any necessity for extraordinary | libertics, and promoted the happiness, of 
expenses, which may, tor a time, prevent every class of my subjects. 
the application of additional sums, beyond ‘In endeavouring to preserve, and to 
those which are already annualiy approe | transmit to posterity the inestimable bles- 
priated, to the reduction of the public | sings which, under the favour of Prove 
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dence, you have yourselves experienced, 
you may be assured of my zealous and 
cordial co-operation ; and our joint efforts 
will, I doubt not, be rendered completely 


effectual, by the decided support ofa free 
and loyal people.” 


Debate in the Lords on the Address of 


Thanks.} His Majesty and the Com- 
mons having retired, the Speech was then 
read by lord Kenyon, as Speaker, and 
apa by the clerk at the table. After 
which 


9 

' The Earl of Hardwicke rose, for the 
purpose of moving an Address. He said 
that the first and most striking part of the 
Speech they had just heard from the 
throne, was the calling out of the militia, 
and their lordships needed not be put in 
mind, that the power of calling them out 
was vested in ike crown, whenever there 
were grounds for apprehension of any in- 
tended invasion by a foreign power, or 
internal insurrection in the in odon. In 
such cases, it became the indispensable 
duty of ministers to advise that measure, 
and the law had wisely provided that the 
pe should be immediately assem- 

led ; so that if any weak or wicked ad- 
ministration were to do so from improper 
motives, they must be amenable to par- 
Niament for their conduct within fourteen 
days. But he was corfident it would 
appear, in the present instance, a very 
Jaudable measure, and must be highly 
satisfactory to the people.—His lordship 
then adverted to the seditious writings, 
which had been industriously circulated 
through the kingdom, for the purpose of 
alienating the affections of his majesty’s 
subjects from their attachment to the 
constitution, and love to his royal person, 
and all the branches of his family ; but 
he was happy to find that, notwithstand- 
ing those poisonous productions had been 
conveyed in the most plausible language, 
they had not had the effect which wicked 
or designing men fondly hoped they 
would have. On the subject of the neu- 
trality which his majesty had always ob- 
served with regard to France, be believed 
there could be but one opinion amongst 
their lordships. With regard to the 
revolution in that country, there might 
be different opinions ; in his mind a revo- 
lution in the government of that country 
was natural and necessary, and he owned 
he had rejoiced in the idea, that a consti- 
tution was likely to be formed, that might 
ultimately have been beneficial to the 
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broken. 
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He was of 
opinion, that we had no right to intertere 


with the internal affairs of that kingdom ; 
and such interference had been prudently 
avoided ; however he was sorry to say, 
that all his hopes of seeing such a con- 
stitution established had entirely vanished 
by their recent conduct. Had this been 


1, he still would contend, that we ought 


notto interfere; but the disposition to pur- 
sue a system of conquest and aggrandize- 
ment, mentioned in the speech, was too ob- 
vious from their having entered the domi- 
nions of Sardinia, taken Nice, and annex- 
ed Savoy as an ay Salas department 
to the territory of 

from the authority of an officer's letter, 
the crimes and enormities that had taken 
place on the taking of Nice, and the man- 
ner in which they had been glossed over 
by the national convention, who had said, 
it was the palaces of kings, and not the 
property of the people, that they sought 
to 


rance. He stated 


estroy : but the contrary was the fact, 


for even the inhabitants of cottages had 


not escaped their inhumanity. He then 
adverted to the treaty which general 
Montesquieu had entered into with the 
republic of Geneva, agreeably to the 
wishes of both parties, and yet that gene- 
ral was blamed for what he had done, 
and the treaty was, contrary to all justice, 
He stated, as a proof of their 
disregard of the laws of nations, their en- 
tering Germany, taking possession of 
Frankfort, and laying the ,inhabitants 
under a heavy contribution. The in- 
vasion of the Austrian Netherlands 
he considered in the same light; and 


| the opening of the Scheldt, so parti- 


cularly guaranteed by various treaties, 
particularly that of 1787, was a direct 
violation of the rights of neutral powers. 
With what consequences those daring 
acts might be attended, if not checked, it 
was not easy to guess. Having the come 
mand of men, they might now possess a 
fleet and proceed to Helvoetsluys, which 
being in their possession, would be a most 
dangerous and unwarrantable injury to the 
Dutch.—He took occasion to pay a very 
handsome compliment to the marquis 
Cornwallis, in which, he said, he was sure 
the House would most readily concur. 
After professing his determination to 
support the constitution to his utmost, 
he concluded by moving the following 
address : 

«< Most gracions Sovereign; We vour 
majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, 
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the Lords spiritual and temporal, in par- 
liament assembled, beg leave to return 
majesty our humble and dutiful ac- 
owledgments for your majesty’s most 
gracious specch from the throne. 

s Permit us to assure your majesty, 
that, under circumstances which require 
the united vigilance and exertion of all 
the branches of the legislature, to pre- 
serve to your majesty’s subjects the con- 
tinuance of those advantages which they 
have hitherto enjoyed; it is a great sa- 
tisfaction to us, that your majesty, by 
meeting us in parliament at this conjunc- 
ture, has afforded us an opportunity of 
manifesting our loyalty to your majesty, 
and our zeal for the earest interests of 
our country. 

‘© We have seen with the greatest con- 
cern that the seditious practices which 
were the objects of your majesty’s late 
proclamation, and which were so strongl 
condemned by the declaration of bot 
Houses of Parliament, and by the general 
sentiments of the people, have of late been 
more uate renewed, and with increased 
activity. We deeply lament that spirit 
of tumult and disorder, the natural con- 
sequence of such practices, which has 

shown itself in different acts of riot and 
insurrection, requiring the interposition 
of a military force in support of the civil 
magistrate. We are sensible that the in- 
dustry employed to excite discontent on 
various pretexts, and in different parts of 
the kingdom, has proceeded from a set- 
tled design to attempt the destruction of 
our happy constitution, and the subver- 
sion of all order and government ; and we 
learn with the utmost indignation that 
this design has been pursued in connexion 
and concert with persons in foreign coun- 
tries. 

‘© We highly applaud the wise and ge- 
nerous conduct adopted by your majesty 
in observing a strict neutrality in the pre- 
sent war on the continent, and in abstain- 
ing from any interference with respect to 
the internal affairs of France: but we beg 
leave to assure your majesty, that we fully 
participate in that serious uneasiness so 
justly felt by your majesty on account of 
the strong and increasing indications 
which have appeared in France of an in- 
tention to excite disturbances in other 
countries, to disregard the rights of neu- 
tral nations, and to pursue views of con- 
quest and aggrandizement, as well as to 
adopt towards your majesty’s allies the 
States General, who have observed the 
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same neutrality with your majesty, mea- 
sures neither conformable to the law of 
nations, nor to the positive stipulations of 
existing treaties. 

‘‘ We acknowledge with the deepest 
gratitude your majesty’s paternal care for 
the security and happiness of your people, 
which has led your majesty, on the present 
occasion, to have recourse to those means 
of prevention and internal defence with 
which your majesty is intrusted by law; 
and also to augment your majesty’s naval 
and military force; and we concur with 
your majesty in the persuasion that these 
exertions are necessary in the present 
state ofaffairs, and are best calculated both 
to maintain internal tranquillity, and to 
render a firm and temperate conduct ef- 
fectual for preserving the blessings of 
peace :an object which, however impor- 
tant in itself, is no otherwise desirable than 
as it can be attained consistently with the 
security of these kingdoms, and with the 
faithful performance of engagements - 
which we are bound equally by interest 
and honour to fulfil. 

‘© We congratulate your majesty on 
the brilliant successes of the British arms 
in India, under the able conduct of the 
pea tae Cornwallis, and more especially 
on the termination of the war in that 


‘country by an advantageous and honour- 


able peace, to the terms of which we look 
with peculiar satisfaction, from their ten- 
dency to secure the future tranquillity of 
the British dominions. We sisal now ap- 
ply our attention to the forming such ar- 
rangements fur the future government of 
those valuable possessions, as experience 
and deliberation may recommend to us, 
with a view to the prosperity of that coun- 
iy and to the advantages which it may 
afford to the British commerce and re- 
venue. 

‘© We beg leave to assure your majes- 
ty, that we feel it to be our bounden duty, 
and that it shall be the object of our most 
immediate consideration, to adopt all 
proper measures for enforcing obedience 
to the laws, and for repressing every at- 
tempt to disturb the peace and tranquillity 
of this kingdom. e are not ignorant 
that on the result of our deliberations at 
this moment, depend the present security 
and permanent prosperity of our country. 
We well know that we can in no manner 
better provide for these important and in- 
teresting objects, than by manifesting in 
all our conduct that affectionate attach- 
ment which is so justly due to your mu- 
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jesty from every one of your subjects, 
and which is deeply impressed upon our 
hearts; and by directing all our counsels 
to the defence and maintenance of the 
constitution, so dear to a people whose 
liberties it has long protected, and whose 
happiness it has essentially promoted. In 
endeavouring to oe and transmit 
to our posterity these inestimable bless- 
ings, we know from uniform experience 
that we may be assured of your majesty’s 
co-operation and assistance ; and we are 
confident that the united efforts of your 
majesty and your parliament for this pur- 
pose, will be rendered completely elfec- 
tual by the decided support of a free and 
loyal people.” 

Lord Walsingham said, he believed he 
should have contented himself with mere- 
ly seconding the address, if he was not 
apprehensive that he might appear to be 
lukewarm in a cause, in which no man, 
who was born an Englishman, ought to 
feel lukewarm or indifferent; for whoever, 
ina moment like the present, should hesi- 
tate to avow those sentiments of loyalty 
to the king and attachment to the constitu- 
tion, which, he was perfectly convinced, 
warmed the hearts and animated the feel- 
ings of all their lordships, such a man 
would not deserve tie blessings he derived 
from the freest, and the happiest consti- 
tution upon the face of the earth. It 
should seem, indeed, that ministers had at 


first been tardy to believe that there could . 
mon cause of kings, er by acting in con- 


be any large body or description of men 
who really wished to overturn the govern- 
ment, in the manner in which it had since 
appeared they did in fact wish to over- 


turn it; but when they discovered it to be | 


true, they lost no time in calling apo par- 
liament and upon the country at large, to 
discourage and discountenance these per- 
nicious and dangerous doctrines. One 
great benctit, however, had resulted from 
these attempts to disturb the public tran- 
quillity ; for the nation had scen, that upon 
this subject all spirit of party was forgot- 
ten; we had seen the first families in the 
country, and persons holding difterent po- 
litical sentiments, to whom the nation 
looked up with the utmost confidence, all 
unitcd in showing that their loyalty to 
the king, and attachment to the constitu- 
tion; there was but one spirit which per- 
vaded not only the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, but the nation at large. And yet, 
fresh attempts have recently been made to 
deprive the people of those dear aud va- 
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summer, seemed to be no lo exposed 
to hazard: fortunately, however he be- 
lieved a timely check was put to the pro- 
gress of these alarming mischiefs, partly 
by his majesty having called together his 
parliament, partly by his having embo- 
died that best and most constitutional 
means of internal defence, the national 
militia, partly by societies of different 
persons who have come forward in the 
metropolis and in different counties to 
asad the peace of the kingdom, not 
orgetting the spirit with which the ban- 
kers and merchants supported the com- 
mon cause, in the heart of the capital it- 
self.—With regard to foreign affairs, who- 
ever would reflect upon his majesty’s con- 
duct during the French troubles, would 
have reasonto admirethe magnanimity of 
it ;for he had forgot the provocation they 
had given to him in bringing on the last 
war between this country and the whole 
House of Bourbon; his majesty had 
shown himself superior to any little re- 
sentments, to any pitiful spirit of revenge; 
—he had not been instrumental in with- 
drawing the allegiance of any subject 
from his sovereign, nor had he supported 
a sovereign in his old or in his newly- 
established government against the voice 
of the people; but he had constantly 
forborne, even in the hour of their severest 
trial, to interfere in any manner whatever 
in the internal affairs of France, either by 
supporting what had been called the com- 


junction with the house of Austria, or 
even with his ally, the king of Prussiaa— 
But if our restless neighbours, not satis- 
fied with having overrun the territories of 
those powers with whom they are ac- 
tually at war, should think fit to attack 
our ancient and natural ally, the Dutch, 
and to break down those barriers which 
the wisdom of ages had set up, and the 
most recent treaties had repeated and 
confirmed, we might, at least, thank his 
majesty for having had recourse to those 
means of internal defence which the exi- 
gency of the moment rendered necessary; 
and for looking to the possibility of tuture 
events by augmenting his naval and mili- 
tary establishments. In such a crisis of 
affairs, he asked, what was the most digni- 
fied part which a great nation could take ? 
The answer was to be found. in the speeca; 
‘“‘ Be firm and temperate in your conduct; 
preserve your faith inviolably ; adhere to 
your alliances ; be true to yourselves, and 


luable rights which, in the course of the | take that part which your interest, be- 
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cause your honour, dictates.” His lord- 
ship then went in to a chain of argument to 
prove his position. Suppose, said he, for 
the sake of the argument, that we should 
forbear to assert ourselves in the manner 
that becomes us, how long, and under 
what circumstances, should we be able to 
forbear? Should we not, in the course 
of a few months, be dragged into the 
uarrel in spite of ourselves, and with 
the discrace of having abandoned an ally 
whom it was our bounden duty to sup- 
port? To which we may add, that in 
such a case, her force would probably be 
neutral, if not employed against us. His 
lordship asked, why the treaty of 1788 
was made with the Dutch, if it was not 
meant to abide by the stipulations to 
which we then pledged ourselves? Why 
did we ip 1787 arm for the purpose of 
rescuing the Dutch from the thraldom 
to which the interference of France 
would have subjected them? Our in- 
terposition there was a measure approved, 
not only by the nation, but by al! Europe. 
If, therefore, we would be consistent with 
ourselves, we should hold a similar con- 
duct now to that which we held then; it 
being always understood that these are 
not measures of offence—that we are not 
the aggressors—that they are only the 
means of prevention, and that our object 
is to secure the blessings of peace.— His 
lordship said, he could not help closing 
his speech with a few words upon the 
peace in India; for if ever a peace was 
made by an ‘able and successful general 
which was advantageous and honourable, 
such was the character of the peace which 
Jord Cornwallis had concluded in India ; 
it was honourable to himself, it was both 
honourable and advantageous to the.coun- 
try. OS ) 
"The Duke of Norfolk expressed his at- 
tachment to the constitution, but could 
not help offcring a few words upon. the 
sae out of the militia, which he con- 
ceived could not legally be done upon 
apprehensions of invasion or unknown 
tiots and insurrection within the kingdom. 
The act went only thus far, that the mi- 
litia might be called out, in the case either 
of imminent danger of a foreign invasion, 
or actual insurrection in the country. 
Now hethought himself justified in calling 
upon ministers to declare, what those ap- 
pee were, and where those dread- 
ul riots and insurrections had taken place? 
The speech from the throne stated a de- 
sire to preserve peace. But was war, and 
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certainly there was every appearance of 
war at present, the way topreserve peace ? 
If ministers had deternnined that there 
should be a war, they ought to declare 
that it was necessary, and in that event, 
they would find parliament and the country 
ready to support them in it. If any other 
war was entered into, the country would be 
divided in opinion ; and it was not neces- 
sary for him to state the calamities that 
would attend a war, on the justice of 
which there existed a division of senti- 
ment in the country. With regard to the 
Scheldt, that was a matter not under dis- 
cussion now, and therefore he would not 
enter upon it farther than as a cause of 
war; and here he could not help remark- 
ing that it wasrather strange to determine 
on going to war with any country for an in- 
i with another, when we had no 
ambassador, or person of any description, 
to treat with that country, and remon- 
strate on the conduct which we were dis- 
pleased at. Such, he would say, was a 
desperate war, and not to be justified. 

The Marquis of Townshend supported 
the address and particularly the measure 
of calling out the militia. He considered 
the conduct of France towards their king, 
and their inordinate ambition and thirst of 
conquest, as highly unjustifiable and cri- 
minal. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he had 
waited some time in expectation that mi- 
nisters would have risen to answer the 
question so properly put to them by the 
noble duke. | The parliament. had been 
assembled in a manner unexampled inhis- 
tory for hundreds of years back, and, he 
must say, in so questionable a shape. that 
he doubted if they had even legality on 
their side. He never was more astonished 
than when he heard of such a measure . 
being taken. When the gazette appcar- 
ed with that extraordinary clause which 
the noble duke had alluded to, he believed 
it had occasioned alarm in every part of 
the kingdom. Entertaining doubts con- 
cerning the legality of their lordships be- 
ing assembled at this time, and having no 
information of their motives from minis- 
ters, every one was left to his judgment to 
guess what they might be. If they had 
ground of apprehensions, if they knew of 
any seditious libels, riots, or insurrections, 
ought they not to make their conduct as 
clear as noon day; but this they scorned 
todo; for in their proceedings all was 
darkness and mysterious silence. Would 
it not become them to recur to former 
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times, and profit a little by the wisdom 
and example of their ancestors ? The no- 
ble marquis here went into a detail of 
cases in different reigns for some hun- 
dred years back, which he contrasted with 
the present procecdings. He said, that 
the provision for calling parliament within 
forty days was a wise and necessary regu- 
lation. Members ought to know the mat- 
ters that were to come before them, that 
their minds might be made up for the dis- 
cussion, after collecting the sentiments of 
the people, and consulting every source 
of information. Even in James Ist’s 
reign, it was customary to direct the 
chancellor to explain as fully as possible 
inthe speech to parliament, what mea- 
sures were to occupy their attention. But 
this would not now suit the views of mi- 
nisters ; they preferred taking an obscure 
clause of an obscure act, in order to 
throw a general calumny on all the people 
of the kingdom. This quibbling might 
be well enough in a special leaden but 
did not become a great statesman. There 
had been times when constructive treason 
and cumulative treason were heard of in 
this country, but in the present times he 
trusted there could be neither construc- 
tive or cumulative insurrections.—On the 
subject of monarchy he stated conferences 
between Cromwell and Whitlocke; and 
likewise referred to associations and pa- 
pers written about the time of kin 

CharJes |st’s martyrdom, in: which it hed 
been wisely argued and admitted, that 
without a mixture of monarchy no go- 
vernment could suit this country. In 
those he had found more solid information 
than in all the sermons and other publi- 
cations of modern times, though some he 
had seen that were excellent. He did not 
belong to any associations. Many of their 
publications which he had read he 


the trouble to read them over. 
read, and commented in very severe and 
pointed terms, upon the resolutions of the 
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Crown and Anchor Association. He 
knew not the persons, but certainly there 


was not a lawyer amongst them, or it 


there was, the law and the logic of the 
sata who drew up suchresolutions must 

e abominably bad. Hethen said, that 
after searching every where, it waa evi- 
dent that the real motive of the conduct 
of administration was war, and had nothing 
to do in fact with insurrection, although 
parliament was assembled by that ma- 
neeuvre, and he must desire them to 
take care how they plunged the country 
into a war, with a parliament illegally as- 
sembled. Let them inquire into facts be- 
fore they proceeded or clse their pruceed- 
ings might be impeachably wrong. He 
said, lhe did not see the necessity of asso- 
ciations, any more than the necessity of 
the measures pursuing by government. 
When a conspiracy had been said to exist 
against the life of queen Elizabeth, there 
were no associations formed. When she 
and lord Burleigh had been traduced, there 
were no associations, but a person was 
employed to rebut the calumny. He re- 

uested their lordships to turn their 
thoughts to the reign of James Ist, Charles 
2nd, gnd queen Anne, when millions of 
libels had beeu published, but even these 
were not recognized by petty clubs and 
meetings. He was of opinion, that the 
spirit of Englishmen was such that they 
were not to be terrified, though they were 
easily soothed by soft expressions. He 
thought the associations were too officious. 
They should have waited for the wisdom 
of government to correct those evils which 
they Peper and for the suppression 
of which they have assembled : instead ot 


preventing commotion, they added to 


thought very odd; but he would heartily | the disturbance.—He said, it was natural, 


give the credit that was due to these re- 
solutions passed by the merchants and ban- 
kers at Merchant-taylors hall mentioned 
by anoble lord; they contained reason 
and truth; and one thing they asserted, 
which could not have been done in a 
clearer or better manner, ‘“ that there ex- 
isted in the constitution of this country 
sufficient power to correct the abuses that 
had crept into it.” Such resolutions as 
those he applauded. But there were other 
associations, whose resolutions he never 
could agree to, and wondered that any 
man, possessed of common understanding, 
could put his name to them, if he took 


t 


for men, who enjoyed sinecure places, to 
declaim against reform; but it was the 
province of those who did not, to act in 


conformity to the dictates of the constitu- 
| tion, and the well-being of the state. 


With respect to the clamours raised 
‘ against the state of the representation ; if 
‘any gentleman, who had opposed a parlia- 
' mentary reform was now convinced of the 
necessity of the measure, he ought chear- 
| fully to avow his sentiments, for there was 

infinitely more merit in retracting an error 

than in wilfully remaining in darkness. He 
lamented in common with the country, 
that government entrusted, or were 
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obliged to entrust, some men with their 
votcs merely on account of their insigni- 
ficance. If men were weighed down with 
taxes, could it be supposed that they 
would not murmur? Ifthe minister was 
to say, let sinecures and pluralities be 
abolished, it would have more eftect in 
conciliating the people, than all the asso- 
ciations that ever met, or all the plausible 
Janguage that could be used by those in 
power. Ifthe people called for a parliamen- 
tary reform, he thought the House of 
Commons, instead of throwing open four 
doors to hear their complaints, should open 
four hundred, if possible, to hear them 
constitutionally state their grievances.— 
The marquis conceived, that parliament 
should be cautious how it sanctioned a 
war, to indulge the whim or caprice of a 
minister. If treaties were found inimical 
to the public interest, we should not with- 
out much deliberation, carry them into 
effect. He called the attention of the 
House to the treaties of Utrecht, and 
Aix-la-Chapelle, which met with much 
abuse, and in consequence of which we 
afterwards incurred the charge of ingrati- 
tude. It therefore behoved the House to 
beware, how it fulfilled a treaty which 
might have for its design, not the support 
of the ally, but the opposition toa nation 
whose politics government probably dis- 
liked. If grievances did exist they 
should be corrected. The people weretoo 
enlightened to be blindfolded by the de- 
clamation of the wisest. | Suppose conti- 
nued the marquis, I were to say to the 
people of Ireland, “I am opulent, I feel 
all the comforts, without the hardships or 
inconveniencies of life. I live in luxury 
and ease, while vou live in misery and 
under oppression ;’ was it natural that 
they should applaud my candour, and 
that they should groan under their misfor- 
tunes, because I had no feeling for their 
distress, and profited by their misfortunes? 
These were circumstances that required 
consideration, and to promote tranquillity 
reformation, and not opposition, was the 
best remedy. The best way was, to ex- 
amine into grievances. If they did that, 
ijt would be the best answer that they 
could give to all those who called for re- 
form, and theonly true way to know whe- 
ther ek and what grievances really exist- 
ed. The marquis touched upon the situa- 
tion of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
with great liberality, and hoped that mi- 
nisters would turn their attention to the 
petitions of that respectable body. He 
(VOL. XXIX.] 
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made several observations on the treaties 
relative to the Scheldt, and deprecated 
the idea of a war, unless the principles on 
which it was to be grounded would stand 
the test of wisdom, and the soundest po- 
licy. Whatever favourable idea he might 
entertain of a reform, the modeof bring- 
ing about that reform was a question of 
the first magnitude, and ought to be agi- 
tated with the utmost prudence and dell- 
beration. 

Lord Grenville entered into a defence 
of the conduct of ministers in calling out 
the militia. He then gave a short ac- 
count of the militia act, and the daa ry 
on which it was enacted, and contended, 
that if it was fairly construed, it would be 
found that government had only dis- 
charged their duty. In support of these 
assertions, he read several addresses, pre- 
sented to the national assembly by sub~ 
jects of this country, making his observa- 
tion on each as he went along. He also 
made several observations on the answers 
of the president of the national conven- 
tion to those addresses, for the purpose 
of showing, that, notwithstanding his ma- 
jesty had declared his neutrality with re- 
gard to the interidr transactions of 
France, yet the French had not observed 
the same rule of couduct with regard to 
thisnation. Theking of this country, in all 
transactions with foreign courts, was, he 
said, the representative of the people, but 
this prerogative was infringed by these 
addresses.—-His lordship adverted to the 
notice of a motion for parliamentary re- 
form at the close of the last session; this 
he said, would serve as a developement of 
the subsequent discontents. In conse- 
quence of this notice, societies had been 
formed over the whole kingdom, who, by 
their communication with the nationak 
convention, discovered a disposition to 
supersede the parliament, and establish a 
new system of things. He called the at- 
tention of the House more particularly to 
two paragraphs inserted in M. Condorcet’s 
paper at Paris, asserting, that the people 
of this country were determined to shake 
off hereditary succession, and to establish 
a convention, as the only genuine organ 
of representation. Pamphlets of a sedi- 
tious nature were sold at two-pence each, 
and societies were established for the 
subversion of the best and most perfect 
system of civil liberty that ever was en- 
joyed by man. He contended that the 
British court had persevered in a strict 
neutrality until the French fleet covered 
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the Mediterranean, her armies ravishing 
provinces, and subverting governments 
-wherever they came: that the conduct 
of England had been liberal in the ex- 
treme; and now that the arrows of ambi- 
tion were levelled at our own bosons, it 
was incumbent on every friend to his 
country to range under the banners of 
the constitution, and repel the machina- 
‘tions of levellers and assassins. 

The Duke of Clarence protested that 
he wholly coincided in the sentiments 
which had fallen from the noble secretary 
-of state. He had already in private made 
an offer of his professional services to his 
country, and he was glad of the opportu- 
nity of expressing the same sentiments in 
public. It was plain the French were di- 
rected by objects of ambition and ag- 
grandizement ; they had already annexed 
the duchy of Savoy to their dominions as 
‘the eighty-fourth department, and if they 
conquered Holland, he supposed they 
would make it the eight “fifth. 

Viscount Stormont, after expressing his 
regret that the parliament was not sooner 
assembled, said, I will not, my lords, at- 
tempt to estimate the degree of danger 
‘that threatens us, but I am free to say, 
that though I am not naturally a despond- 
Ing politician, there has been that of late 
in the situation of this country, which has 
been to me matter of serious alarm. Is it 
a thing of little importance, that the most 
unwearied pains have been taken to poi- 
son the minds of the multitude by disse- 
minating, at great expense, such expense as 
no private purse can supply, doctrines, sub- 
versive of all order, and government, and 
striking directly at the root of this con- 
stitution? What do these levellers intend? 
Not this or that partial change, not this 
or that supposed improvement; they 
avowedly strike at the whole; they wish 
to level with the ground that venerable 
fabric that has been so long the pride and 
glory of this country, the admiration and 
envy of every other. They speak with 
irreverence of monarchy, they speak 
of parliaments with contempt. ‘They say 
that taxes, if necessary, must be imposed 
in some other manner; that there must 
be a national assembly, and, as they call 
it, a new order of things. If such at- 
tempts should succeed, the inevitable 

consequence would be irreparable ruin. 
The noble secretary of state has adduced 
many proofs of a concert between these 
levellers at home, and persons in foreign 


parts. He has also shewed us the avowed 
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principles of the national convention. I 
will beg leave to add one or two passages 
from the author the noble secretary last 
quoted, whom I personally knew ; “ seen 
him I have, but in his happier hour,” 
when he confined himself to literary pur- 
sults, and was contented with literary fame. 
He is now a legislature, and in an elabo- 
rate address to the Dutch or Batavians, 
as he calls them, after exhorting them to 
union, that is, to alter their subsisting 
government, and form a democracy like 
that of France, he says, “ Such union be- 
tween free states is their primary want, 
their dearest interest, so long as_ the 
earth is stained by the existence of a 
king, and by the absurdity of hereditary 
government, so long as this shameful pro- 
duction of ignorance and folly remains 
unproscribed by the universal consent of 
mankind.” In another place he says, 
(bear with me, my lords, whilst I repeat 
it,) «George the Third sees with anxi- 
ous surprise that throne totter under him, 
which is founded on sophistry, and which 
republican truths have sapped to its verv 
foundation.” I translate literally, and 
hold the original in my hand, if any noble 
lord wishes to see it. To such language, 
this and every succeeding day will fur- 
nish the best reply. They will show that 
not only parliament, but a vast majority 
of the people (however the minds of 
some may have been poisoned), have the 
most grateful sense of the numberless 
blessings they have enjoyed under the 
mild, provident, and beneficent govern- 
ment of the House of Brunswick. Every 
day will show we have learnt, from the 
uninterrupted experience of more than a 
century, that limited hereditary monarchy, 
poised and balanced as ours was at the 
glorious revolution, is, for a great coun- 
try like this, the best form of government 
that ever was framed. It unites more of 
the advantages of the different forms, a3 
they are technically called, than was ever 
combined in one system. To the vigour, 
energy, dispatch, and secrecy of a strong 
executive, directed by one governing 
mind, it joins the fullest protection of the 
rights of the subject under the domimon 
of equal law: it unites, in a word, the 
largest portion of real, rational, civil hi- 
berty, that ever was enjoyed by man. | 
know I speak your lordships general sen- 
timents. These sentiments are rooted in 
our hearts. We are not to be driven from 
them by the frantic ravings of wild enthu- 
siasm, or the base artifices of designing 
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men. But the attempt itself is matter 
of moment, and deserves the constant at- 
tention of administration. In all their 
proper endeavours to check the progress 
of the evil, to detect such designs, and to 
restore the deluded multitude to that 
tranquillity of mind that is necessary to 
their happiness, and not immaterial to 
ours, ministers will, I hope, meet with the 
most general support. ‘They are, by their 
situation, called to take the lead in this 
business; but the cause they defend is 
not more their cause than it is ours. 
When any danger threatens the existing 
government and constitution of my coun- 
try, I am called by the voice of duty to 
join in their defence. I cannot shrink 
from, or elude that duty, by saying to 
myself, «« I do not like these ministers ; I 
wish the administration was in different, 
and, as I may think, in abler hands.” It 
is not this or that minister, this or that 
denomination of men, that I join upon 
occasions like these. I range myself 
under the broad banner of the constitution. 
I add one to the great phalanx that is to 
shield it from the poisoned arrows directed 
against it. Ijoin in the defence of that, 
which, whilst it remains inviolate, must 
afford numberless blessings and comforts 
to us all; but which, if ever it should fall, 
must, in its fall, bring immediate universal 
ruin. I know the blessings of peace; I 
know the calamities inseparable even from 
prosperous war: but, my lords, much as I 
value the blessings of peace, I shall ever 
be of opinion, that even those blessings 
may be bought too dear. They must not 
be purchased by the intelerable sacrifice 
of the national honour. 

Lord Rawdon said, he came down to 
the House, confident that ministers would 
have assigned such obvious reasons for 
their conduct, as would have enti- 
tled them to the support of the whole 
- House. A noble duke had asked, where 
the insurrection was which gave sanction 
to their precipitate measures. No satis- 
factory information had been given on 
that head, and it was fair to infer that no 
tumults existed; a mere apprehension of 
danger did not warrant the calling out of 
the militia; and it would appear, that one 
error had been committed by way of 
apology for another. He alverted to 
the situation of the Catholics in Ireland, 
and entreated government to pay some 
attention to their claims. 

Earl Stanhope gloried that he lived 
under a constitution which, in principle, 
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excelled all others, ancient or modern. 
It provided against every possible exi- 
gency, and rendered revolutions unneccs- 
sary, by furnishing us with the means of 
adding to its utility, or retrenching its 
supertluities as occasion might require. 
At an early period of life he had a turn 
for philosophical researches, and, in order 
to pursuc his studies, he was introduced 
to the most learned men on the continent; 
among othcrs he had contracted an inti- 
macy with M. Condorcet, whose reputa- 
tion he wished to rescue from the asper- 
sions that had been thrown out against 
him. His lordship read a letter from that 
gentleman, declaring, in the most unequi- 
vocal terms, that it was the height of 
folly for the English to engage in any 
scheme which might subvert the consti- 
tution of their country, which was very 
justly styled the aggregate wisdom of 
ages. Asacitizen ot the world, and a 
friend to mankind, his lordship expressed 
the most heartfelt satisfaction, that the 
officious interference and ambitious views 
of the confederacy against the liberty of 
France had been frustrated. That mon- 
ster, the duke of Brunswick, merited the 
execration of every man of fecling, for 
publishing a manifesto of his intention to 
put halfa million of his fellow-creatures 
to the sword; had he realized this pious 
resolution, it would have exceeded the 
wanton ferocity of Nero or Caligula. The 
massacres on the 10th of August were 
oe to this manifesto. 

ord Porchesier approved of the con- 
duct of ministers, and said he had no ob- 
jection to evince his loyalty to his ma- 
jesty, and his attachment to the true 
principles of the constitution. 

The Marquis of Lansdown then moved 
an amendment, by leaving out the third 
paragraph, and the whole of the fourth 
and fifth after the word “ France.” This 
brought on a desultory conversation. 
The amendment was negatived without a 
division. The address was then put and 
carried in the affirmative. 


The King’s Answer to the Lords’ Ad- 
dress.) To the Address of the Lords his 
Majesty returned this answer: 

“ My Lords; I thank you for this very 
loyal and dutiful address. Your expres- 
sions of affectionate attachment to my 
person, and of zeal for the maintenance of 
the constitution, are peculiarly acceptable 
to me at this conjuncture ; and [ am satis- 
fied, that whatever may be the course of 
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future events, the spirit and Joyalty which | beproductive of the menni consequences 
you have manifested on this occasion will | to my people.” 
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